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TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1951 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, dD. as 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CuarrnMan. Now let the committee come to order. 
(H. R. 1752 is as follows:) 
[H. R. 1752, S2d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the common defense and security of the United States and to 


permit the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United States by 
authorizing universal military service and training, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Universal Military Service and 
Training Act.’ 

“(b) The Congress hereby declares that an adequate armed strength must be 
achieved and maintained to insure the security of this Nation. 

“(c) The Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and 
privileges of serving in the Armed Forces and the Reserve components thereof 
should be shared generally, in accordance with a system which is fair and just, 
and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national economy. 

“(d) The Congress further declares that adequate provision for national 
security requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and develop- 
ment, health, and education, and the fullest possible development and utilization 
of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical manpower resources, 

“(e) To this end, the Congress further declares that it is the duty of all citizens 
to engage in training for civilian and military service and to prepare for the 
assumption of their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic Nation 
and to provide a continuing flow of personnel recently trained in modern tech- 
niques to assure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the military and civilian needs 
of the Nation including civil defense.” 

(b) Section 2 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 3 of said Act is amended by striking out the word “eighteen” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “seventeen.” 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
by striking out the word “nineteen” wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “eighteen.” 

(e) The third sentence of the first paragraph of subsection (a) of section 4 
of said Act is hereby amended to read: “The President is authorized, from time 
to time, whether or not a state of war exists, to seleet and induct into the 
Armed Forces of- the United States for training and service in the manner 
provided in this title (including but not limited to selection and induction by 
age group or age groups) such number of persons as may be required to provide 
and maintain the strength of the Armed Forces and to further the purposes 
of this Act.” 

(f) The second paragraph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: “No person shall be inducted into the Armed Forces for 
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training and service under this title until his acceptability in all respects, in- 
cluding his physical and mental fitness for such training and service, has been 
satisfactorily determined under standards prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard).” 

(g) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “Every trainee shall be given full and 
adequate basic training for service in the armed force into which he is inducted 
and no trainee shall, during his initial period of basic training, be assigned for 
duty in a combat area, or be permanently assigned for duty, other than for 
training duty, at any installation located on land outside the continental limits 
of United States.” 

(h) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) Each person inducted under the provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall serve on active training and service in the Armed Forces for a period 
of twenty-seven consecutive months, unless sooner released, transferred, or 
discharged in accordance with standards and procedures prescribed by the See- 
retary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by subsection (d) of section 4 
or by subsection (d) of section 6 of this title.” 

(i) Paragraph (1) of subsection (¢) of section 4 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(j) Subsection (d) of section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to the enactment of this paragraph, is 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in an armed foree of the United States prior to 
attaining the twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth, shall be obligated to serve, 
on active training and service and inactive service, for a total period of eight 
years unless sooner discharged in accordance with regulations and standards 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard). Each such person, on release from 
active training and service, shall, if physically and mentally qualified, be trans- 
ferred to a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, and shall sevre therein 
for the remainder of the period which he is obligated to serve under this para- 
graph and shall be deemed to be a member of such Reserve component during 
such period. In case the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), determines that enlistment, enrollment, or 
appointment in, or assigned to, an organized unit of a Reserve component 
or an officers’ training program of the armed force in which he served is avail- 
able to, and ean, without undue hardship, be filled by any such person, it shall be 
the duty of such person to enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or accept 
assignment to, such organized unit or officers’ training program, and to serve 
satisfactorily therein. The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations 
Which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable, for the release from active 
duty prior to serving the periods required by subsection (b) of this section of 
individuals who volunteer for and are accepted into organized units of the 
National Guard and other Reserve components. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection shall apply only to persons inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the 
Armed Forees prior to the enactment of this paragraph. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prevent any person, while in a Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces, from being ordered or called to active duty in such armed 
force.” 

(k) The first sentence of subsection (e) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: “With respect to the persons inducted into the Armed Forces 
for training and service under this title, there shall be paid, allowed, and 
extended, for active training and service, the same pay, allowances, pensions, 
disability and death compensation, and other benefits as are provided by law in 
the case of other members of the uniformed services of like grades and length 
of service of that component of the Armed Forces to which they are assigned, 
except that when the President shall so provide in an Executive order pursuant 
to subsection (k) of this section, each trainee shall, during his initial period 
of basic training, be compensated at the monthly rate of S50 in lieu of the basic 
pay that would otherwise be payable to him under this section. During such 
period in which the pay of trainees is $80 a month, each such person, having a 
dependent or dependents as such terms are defined in the Career Compensation 
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Act of 1949, shall be entitled to receive a dependeney allowance equal to the 
sum of the basic allowance for quarters provided for persons in pay grade 
KX-1 by section 302 (f) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by 
section 3 of the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950 plus $40 so long as the 
trainee has in effect an allotment equal to the amount of such dependency 
allowance for the support of the dependent or dependents on whose account the 
allowance is claimed.” 

(1) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 are repealed. 

(m) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of section 4 of said Act is amended by 
striking out the words “subsections 6 (j) and 6 (o0)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “subsection 6 (j)”’ and by striking out the words “twenty-one” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “twenty-seven”, Said subsection (i) is 
further amended by striking out paragraph (3) thereof, 

(n) Section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(k) Upon a finding by him that such action is justified by the strength of the 
Armed Forces in the light of international conditions, the President, upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, is authorized, by Executive order, 
which shall be uniform in its application to all Armed Forces, and uniform in 
its application to all persons inducted under this title but which may vary as 
to age groups, to provide for (1) increasing the initial periods of basic training 
to not to exceed six months, (2) changing or modifying the basic training given 
thereunder, (8) decreasing periods of service under this title but in no case to a 
lesser period of time than can be economically utilized, or (4) eliminating periods 
of service required under this title.” 

(0) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said Act is amended by inserting before 

. the period at the end thereof the following words: “: And provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the selection or induction of persons 
by age groups under rules and regulations prescribed by the President.” 

(p) Section 6 of said Act is amended by deleting therefrom subsection (¢) (2). 

(q) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said Act is amended by inserting the words 
“midshipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve; students 
enrolled in an officer procurement program at military colleges the curriculum 
of which is approved by the Secretary of Defense ;’ immediately following the 
words “cadets, United States Coast Guard :”, 

(r) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) (1) The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to provide for the temporary removal 
from active training and service upon completion of their initial periods of basic 
training in the Armed Forces of not to exceed seventy-five thousand persons 
annually, who shall be selected by such civilian officials or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as the President may designate, in order to permit such persons to 
engage in study or research in medicine, the sciences, engineering, the humani- 
ties, and other fields determined by him to be in the national interest and while 
so engaged such persons shall not be deemed to be in military service (active or 
inactive) for any purpose: (B) to suspend for such persons the obligation to 
complete the period of military service required under subsection (b) of section 
4 of this title until the completion of such study or research, or until aniy 
such person ceases satisfactorily to pursue such study or research, whichever 
is the earlier; and (C) upon termination of such period of suspension, or at any 
time within not more than ten years thereafter, to reorder or induct such a 
person into active service in the same or another armed force for the unserved 
part of the period of service required under subsection (b) of section 4 of this 
title, unless such person performs other military or civilian service in the 
national interests for a period equivalent to such period of service in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the President. 

(2) Within such numbers as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense 
any person who, (A) has been or may hereafter be selected for enrollment 
or continuance in the senior division. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the 
Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps officers candidate training program estab- 
lished by the Act of August 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057), as amended, or the Reserve 
officers’ candidate program of the Navy, or the platoon leaders’ class of the 
Marine Corps, or the officer procurement programs of the Coast Guard and the 
Coast Guard Reserve, or appointed an ensign, United States Naval Reserve, 
while undergoing professional training; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a com- 
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mission, if tendered, and to serve, subject to order of the Secretary of the 
military department having jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard), not less than two 
years on active duty after receipt of 2 commission; and (C) agrees to remain 
a member of a Regular or Reserve component until the eighth anniversary of the 
receipt of a commission in accordance with his obligation under subsection (d) 
of section 4 of this title, shall be deferred from induction for training ‘and 
service under this title until after completion or termination of the course of 
instruction and so long as he continues in a Regular or Reserve status upon 
being commissioned, but shall not be exempt from registration. Such persons 
except those persons who have previously completed an initial period of basie 
training or an equivalent period of active military training and service shall 
be required while enrolled in such programs to complete a period of training 
equal (as determined under regulations approved by the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard) in duration and type of training to an initial period of basie training. 
There shall be added to the obligated active Commissioned service of any person 
who has agreed to perform such obligatory service in return for financial assist- 
ance while attending a civilian college under any such training program a period 
of not to exceed one year. 

“(3) In addition to the training programs enumerated in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and under such regulations as the Secretary of Defense (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard) may 
approve, the Secretaries of the military departments and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are authorized to establish officer candidate programs leading to the 
commissioning of persons on active duty. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed to preclude the President from 
providing, by regulations prescribed under subsection (h) of this section, for 
the deferment from training and service of any category or categories of students 
for such periods of time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(s) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) (1) Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction at a high school or similar institution of learning, shall, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, he deferred (A) until the time of his 
graduation therefrom, or (B) until he attains the nineteenth anniversary of 
his birth, or (C) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion, whichever is the earliest. 

“(2) Any person who upon attaining the eighteenth anniversary of his birth 
is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, uni- 
versity, or similar institution shall, if he has not completed the academic year 
during which he attained the eighteenth anniversary of his date of birth, upon 
the facts being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the end of such 
academic year, or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of 
instruction, whichever is the earlier. Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed 
to preclude the President from providing, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section for the deferment from training and service of any 
category or categories of students for such periods of time as he may deem 
appropriate.” 

(t) Section 7 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(u) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g¢) (1) Any person who, subsequent to the date of enactment of this title, 
enlists in the Armed Forces of the United States (other than in a Reserve com- 
ponent) for not more than four years shall, if such enlistment is his first enlist- 
ment in the Armed Forces subsequent to the date of enactment of this title, 
be entitled, upon the expiration of his enlistment (including any extension thereof 
by law but not including any voluntary extension thereof) or upon his discharge 
under honorable conditions prior to the expiration thereof, to all the reemploy- 
ment rights and other benefits provided for by this section in the case of 
inductees, 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to the effective date of this title enters upon 
active duty, whether or not voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of the United States 
or the Public Health Service in response to an order or call to active duty shall, 
upon his relief from active duty under honorable conditions, be entitled to all 
of the reemployment rights and benefits provided by this section in the case of 
inductees, if he is relieved from active duty not later than four years after the 
date of entering upon active duty or as soon after the expiration of such four 
years as he is able to obtain orders relieving him from active duty, 
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“(3) Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be granted a leave of absence by his 
employer for the purpose of being inducted or otherwise entering the Armed 
Forces of the United States. If rejected by such forces the employee shall be 
reinstated in his position without loss of seniority or status, or reduction in his 
rate of pay.” 

(v) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the words “or persons appointed to or serving on the National Selective 
Service Appeal Board.” 

(w) Section 16 of said Act is amended by striking out the words “eighteen” 
and “eighteenth” in subsection (a) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“seventeen” and “seventeenth”, respectively, and adding the following subsection 
at the end thereof: 

“(j) The terms ‘active training and service’ shall be deemed to mean any 
military service in the active Armed Forces; ‘trainee’ shall be deemed to mean 
a person inducted in the Armed Forces under this title prior to attaining the 
nineteenth anniversary of his birth who is undergoing an initial period of basic 
training in the active Armed Forces; ‘initial period of basic training’ or ‘initial 
basic training’ shall mean that period of four months (or not to exceed six 
months when prescribed by the President) immediately following induction ; 
‘inductee’ shall mean any person inducted into the active Armied Forces undet 
this title for active training and service.” 

(x) Seetion 17 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) Except as provided in this title all laws and parts of laws 
in conflict with the provisions of this title are hereby repealed to the extent of 
such conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title.” 

(vy) Section 21 of said Act and section 7 of the Act of September 9, 1950 (ch. 
939 of the Laws of the Ejighty-first Congress, second session), are hereby 
amended by striking out the words “July 9, 1951" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “June 80, 1955". Section 21 of said Act is hereby further amended 
by striking out the words “twenty-one” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-seven”, 

(z) Said Act is further amended by adding at the end of title I thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) The President is hereby authorized to establish a committee to 
advise and consult with him on such phases of this title concerned with the 
initial periods of basic training of those inducted for training and service as he 
may designate. 

“(b) The committee shall be composed of not less than five nor more than eight 
citizens of the United States. Members of the committee shall be appointed by 
the President without regard to the civil service laws or the Classification Act 
of 1949, and shail be paid such per diem rates of compensation and such sub- 
sistence and travel expenses as the President may determine to be appropriate. 
The committee shall have a chairman designated from among its membership 
by the President. 

“(e) The committee shall have a staff headed by an executive secretary who 
shall be appointed by the committee and who shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum, The executive secretary, subject to the direction of 
the committee, is hereby authorized, subject to the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessery to perform such duties as may be prescribed 
by the committee in connection with the performance of its functions, 

“(d) To perform its functions the committee shall utilize to the maximum 
extent the facilities and resources of the departments and agencies of the 
Government.” 

(an) Said Act is further amended by adding at the end of title I a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 23. The President, acting through such nonmilitary executive depart- 
ments and agencies as he deems appropriate, is authorized to provide for the 
physical and mental rehabilitation of individuals examined for induction under 
this title and rejected for failure to meet the standards for physical and mental 
fitness prescribed by the Secretary of Defense under section 4 (a) of this title. 
In carrying out this section the President may provide such medical or hospital 
treatment and such other training or education as he deems fit, including but not 
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limited to the establishment of schools for the illiterate, providing psychiatric 
treatment, in- or out-going patient medical, dental, or other treatment, and the 
providing of necessary prosthetic devices. The benefits of this section shail be 
provided only to those persons who voluntarily accept them and who are found 
to have sufficient physical and mental capacities to warrant the opinion that 
they can be rehabilitated for training and service under this title. Upon the 
successful completion of such treatment, training, or education such persons 
may be inducted into the Armed Forces.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the act of July 27, 1950 (ch. 501 of the laws of the Eighty- 
first Congress, second session) is hereby amended by striking out the words 
“July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “June 30, 1953” and by 
adding at the end of said section a new sentence as follows: “No person whose 
enlistment has been extended heretofore or hereafter for twelve months pursuant 
to this Act shall have this enlistment extended for any additional period of time 
under this Act.” 

Sec. 3. The Act of August 3, 1950 (ch. 537, 64 Stat. 408) is hereby amended 
by striking out “July 31, 1954” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1961.” 

See. 4. The Act of August 3, 1950 (ch. 537, 64 Stat. 408) is hereby amended 
by inserting the words “sections 102, 202, 213, and 302 of the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 357, 363, 369, and 371)” immediately 
following the word “including”. 

See. 5. Wherever in this amendatory Act the period of active service for any 
category of persons is increased, such increased period of service shall be appli- 
cable to all persons in such category serving on active duty in the Armed Forces 
on the date of the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and of 
the application of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

The Cramman. Members of the committee, before Secretary Mar- 
shall begins his testimony, I desire to make a brief statement. 

Nine months ago this committee debated whether or not to extend 
the Selective Service Act. At that time, based on the testimony from 
the Department of Defense, there was no induction that could be fore- 
seen under that act. The Armed Forces were not then accepting 
many enlistments. The feeling was at that time that we should 
closely cireumscribe the induction authority. 

The bill we reported last May and passed through the House con- 
tained such safeguards. In the meantime the Senate had passed a 
similar bill. During the conference between the House and the Sen- 
ate the Reds had attacked in South Korea. When that happened our 
final decision was to extend the selective service for 1 year, without 
imposing restrictions. We hoped that by the time the Draft Act 
would again expire in the middle of 1951 we could tell better what 
our needs would be and what further action we would have to take as 
regards induction of men in the Armed Forces. 

Now 9 months has passed since that time we last had this subject 
matter before the committee, and from day to day world conditions 
have constantly grown worse. Seven months have passed since the 
Selective Service Act was extended for 1 year by the Congress. Seven 
months ago we only had 1,400,000 men in the Armed Forces. That 
strength was not scheduled to be increased by the Department. of 
Defense. Today we have over 1,000,000 more men in the service than 
we had 7 months ago. And by July 9, 1951, the date the Draft Act 
expires, the plans are to have 3.500.000 men in the Armed Forces, or 
two and one-half times as many as we had in the service when the law 
was extended last July. 

No person can foresee whether the future will be only one of con- 
stant tension and restricted warfare or whether we will be in the 
most terrible global war in all recorded history. 
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However, there is one thing we do know; that is that as far as the 
future we can see now there will continue to be a need for maintaining 
the largest standing military force this country has ever had. 

We know, too, that the build-up and the maintenance of those forces 
at a level of 3,500,000 men unquestionably will require continued appli- 
cation of se ee ‘tive service for the indefinite future. 

World conditions have made selective service an integral part of our 
defense structure. 

To build up and maintain a force “ 3.500.000 men will require an 
annual input in the Armed Forces of at least 800,000 men annually. 
An annual input of 800,000 men will require extending the period 
of compulsory service beyond what it is today. It will require sacri- 
fice on the part of the people of the Nation from one end of the land 
to the other. 

I do not have the slightest doubt but that the people are just as 
determined as the Government here in Washington, probably more 
determined, to see this crisis through without hesitation, without com- 
promise or appeasement of any kind. 

As we begin this morning our hearing on the draft bill, at every 
fireside in the Nation are anxious spectators, for the people know 
very well heavy demands must be made on the manpower of the 
Nation. 

It is our responsibility in writing such a law to see to it that what- 
ever demands are imposed in service and training are done in as 
equitable and fair a manner as possible, 

The law must be so written that the loopholes through which this 
or that person can evade service must be closed. The law must be 
so written to require tightening up of any exemptions and deferments. 
We must write a law to make as sure as we can that the burden and 
responsibility of military service and training is borne as equally as 
possible by those to whom it is made to apply. 

The law must be written not only to provide enough a n to bring 
the forces up to the scheduled strength of 3,500,000 men by July of 
this year in a fair and equitable manner, but we also have to see 
to it that we give enough leeway in the bill to permit the Armed 
Forces to grow beyond that streneth if it should become necessary 
for the security of the Nation to do so, 

The proper defense of this Nation will not permit us to tie this 
bill so closely to the planned manpower requirement of 3.500,000 
men so as to prevent the Executive from responding promptly if 
the crisis gets worse. 

What we have tried to do in considering this bill is to write the 
law in such a manner that we will expand the fighting force to the 
i pe strength and at the same time provide an enduring basis for 
the Nation’s military strength. 

Now the first witness, as I have stated, is Genera] Marshall. Gen- 
eral, on behalf of the committee, I want to thank vou. It is always 
a pleasure to have you here. Now you go ahead and make whatever 
statement you desire to do so as to why the Congress should give favor- 
able consideration to H. R. 1752. Let the general proceed without 
any interruptions and then the members of the committee will have 
ample opportunity to examine him. All right, General. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 





Secretary Marsuaun. Today no voice is listened to in our troubled 
world unless it has adequate steel to support it. 

The most effective contribution we can make to our own security and 
the preservation of peace is to provide clear-cut unequivocal proof 
that we can, first attain, and second, maintain, the military strength 
we need as long as world peace remains insecure. 

The practical solution to both our immediate and our long-range 
problems lies in the adoption of a system of universal military service 
and training. The bill we have submitted to your committee would 
give us the authority to create the strength that is needed today. It 
would give us the authority to provide, for the first time, the assurance 
. that our long-term requirements could be met on an adequate basis. 

e The first part of our job, that of building up our forces to the level 
mi ade necessary by the existing crisis, must be carried forward rapidly. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have set 3,462,000 men as the goal we must 
reach by June 30.) This is roughly 1,000,000 beyond our present 
strength, but we will have to increase our forces beyond this strength 


4 if the situation worsens. 
: The second part of our job, that of providing now for the mainte- 
nance of a strong military posture on an enduring basis, is equally 


imperative, 
In the past it has been our habit after victory to emasculate our 


x military power and leave ourselves impotent before the world, im- 
= potent to defend the peaceful principles that have always been in our 


American tradition, 
If we give the other nations of the world any basis for believing 

that we may again weary of the need for keeping our strength at a 

high level, the inevitable result will be to encourage those who plot 

against us and discourage all of those who have made common cause 
+ with us. 
, It is the terrible and continuing threat of aggression that makes 

universal service and training the imperative response of our demo- 
: cratic Nation today. 
: Without such a program we would risk again having our defenses 
reduced in periods of complacency to a level far below our needs and 
then be obliged to race uphill again in turbulent, wasteful rearma- 
ment in the emotional resurgence after danger again becomes glar- 
ingly apparent. There have been too many such occasions in the past. 
Vhat mistake we must now correct, and at the same time set our guard 
against its repetition. There must be no repetition of past invitations 
to disaster. 

The speed and destructiveness of present methods of warfare makes 
it imperative that we place our security on a firm base. We should 
proceed with the development of our military strength in personnel 
on the same basis that we are arranging for matériel, to make possible 
a tremendously rapid expansion of our military forces in an effective 
manner whenever that becomes necessary. 

The program we have developed is within our capacity to support 
through the years of tension that we may have to endure. It will 
permit us to meet our urgent immediate military necessities and also 
will set us on a course for the first time in our history that will give us 
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a reasonable prospect of an enduring posture of military strength, and 
without bankrupting us in the process. 

Under its provisions no man physically able to share in the common 
military defense will be free to stand aside and ignore his obligation as 
a citizen. The period for entering upon service and training would 
be the year between a man’s eighteenth and nineteenth birthdays. 
This age is recommended because it represents the judgment of edu- 
cators, industrialists, and others who are expert in their field, that 
this is the period in a man’s life when there would be at least disloca- 
tion if he is called up for service and training. Tew men of 18 are 
married or have children; fewer probably have entered college or 
started on their life work. From the standpoint of the men and from 
the standpoint of the community—industry, agriculture, education, 
science, and family responsibilities—this appears to be the logical 
year in which the national obligation for military service should be 
fulfilled. 

Irom my own experience I can state that men of 1S are among our 
best soldiers. They are brave; they are strong: they perform their 
duties with patriotic dedication and understanding. Thousands of 
them volunteer each year because of their eagerness to participate in 
the great mission of national defense. ‘Then also, when these young 
men come out of the Armed Forces, they are much better equipped, 
I am sure, to enter upon useful lives as good citizens in every field of 
civilian endeavor. I do not present this as a reason for calling them 
into service; it is cited as an objective fact well supported by the 
records of the millions of young veterans who are now making a tre- 
mendous contribution to our national life. 

It is our desire, it is our intention that none of the men between 
the ages of 18 and 19 who are inducted at the start of the universal 
nulitary service and training program would be sent into combat areas 
until they have passed their nineteenth birthday. I shall not go into 
the details of these plans. They will be outlined fully by Secretary 
Rosenberg and the military authorities. When you hear them, I think 
you will be satisfied that it is unlikely, barring a dire emergency, that 
anyone will be sent into combat before he is 1. 

But I must say in this connection, that I very much hope you will 
not impose a legal limitation barring the assignment of such men to 
combat duty. No one can foretell the character and degree of hostile 
action that might be launched against us, except that certainly it 
would be in a manner to gain the tremendous advantage of surprise, 
and certainly it would be utterly ruthless in conception and execution. 
In such a dire emergency we should be free to act instantly and as 
effectively as possible, that is without strings attached. We must not 
be handicapped by limitations of virtually any kind at such a moment 
when our national existence is at stake. 

There is one other phase of our proposal which I should like to 
bring especially to your attention. It is the recommendation to ex- 
tend the period of service for men inducted through selective service 
from 21 months to 27. From a purely military point of view, it would 
have been desirable to request an even longer period of service than 
27 months. Our forces need many specialists and technicians today 
and it takes a long time to make them expert in their work. To return 
most of these men to civil life just as they reach the period of greatest 
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value to the Government is a definite and really severe handicap to 
the efliciency of the military effort. 

We realize that we cannot well insist on holding men simply because 
it is desirable from a military viewpoint, or because it would result in 
a considerable saving of tax funds by obtaining this increased return 
on the training investment. The important consideration is that the 

27-month per iod represents the minimum term we consider consistent 
Ww with the urgent needs of an efficient military organization in the pres- 
ent period of world tension. We feel that the 27-month period should 
apply until the continued operation of universal military service and 
training has enabled us to reduce our forces on active duty and to 
transfer a larger share of responsibility to the Reserve. 

The bill allows for this flexibility. It authorizes the President 
to reduce the period of service whenever the national security permits. 
He could eventually withdraw the service requirement entirely, but 
the obligation for training would remain, so that young men would 
always be coming for ward to build up a vigorous, strong Reserve. 
Such a system would give us, I feel, the kind of basic protection we 
need to keep us strong with minimum drain on our productive energies. 

Universal military service and training is in the best democratic 
tradition. It is within our capacity to support through the years. It 
will permit us to build up our strength quickly in the present emer- 
gency. It will provide a system for procuring and maintaining a 
reserve of trained manpower. It will give us the enduring system 
of national defense that our country has always needed, a posture of 
strength to discourage aggression, a reserve of power to marshal in an 
emergency. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it might save in later questioning if I 
describe now a little of the situation which has developed during the 
past 6 months and where we are at the present time, because it is 
related to everything I have just said. Possibly if I sketched an 
outline of the situation now, a better understanding of these pro- 
posals would be in the hands of the committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Before you start, general, the photographers will 
have to stop making pictures while the general is testifying. It is 
annoying to everyone. Go ahead. 

Secretary Marsuann. To go back to the beginning of this crisis last 
June, IT assume most of you know the dilemma in which the Army 
found itself, and Gener: al MacArthur’s command in particular. The 
troops out in Japan, some four divisions, were at about half strength in 
size of units and matters of that kind. So they went into Korea in 
this partial strength condition. You cannot appreciate the meaning 
of that merely on a basis of arithmetic, that they had 50 percent and 
not 60 or 40 and not 50, because the moment you go into ¢ ampaign 
aside from the bullet, shell, and bomb casualties you have casualties of 
sickness particularly under the conditions in Korea, those that get 
lost and those that completely give out, particularly in a terrific 
retreat situation as developed at the beginning or fighting. 

So the fighting power of the unit would alw: ays be below the strength 
of the unit in numbers of men as they grow more fatigued and more 
fatigued and there is nothing to stimulate them such as the arrival of 
replacements to fill all the vacant places that are occurring daily. 

In that dilemma, General MacArthur made a very courageous deci- 
sion and moved into the ranks of those four divisions some 30,000 
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Koreans. So, in order to save ourselves in that critical situation of 
combat, we had to depend on men that had only had 3 weeks of train- 
ing, men of another country and put them into American units to a 
tune of some 36 percent. And as late as November I found those units 
were still 20 percent short in American manpower. In addition to 
that, there were created 10 divisions of South Koreans. General Mac- 
Arthur undertook to create one every 4 weeks. Well, when one remem- 
bers that it took us almost 2 years to get our divisions ready for heavy 
fighting in Europe and in the Southwest Pacific, you must realize what 
it was to turn out a division of South Koreans with their difficulty of 
understanding our weapons and our conceptions of discipline and 
tactics in only 4 weeks’ time. Nevertheless, that was done and the 
fight was made on that basis. 

The interesting fact I would like to point up to you now is that we 
still have not made good the deficiencies. And I am informed, when 
I have checked through all the records, it will be next April before 
we make good on the men required to bring General MacArthur's 
existing force up to its strength. 

Now in order to understand that—and it has a tremendous bearing 
on what we are proposing here—I want to sketch for you the pro- 
cedure the Army has gone through these past 6 months. We had, I 
find, in the summer, four training centers for giving men the basic 
training, disciplinary training, the weapon training in the various 
weapons that they would be called upon to use, including tanks and 
artillery and the various special techniques involved particularly in 
the way of radio communications and equipment of that sort. The 
Selective Service Act, I believe, was reenactivated in July. But the 
first men did not begin to go mto the camps until September. The 
camps could not then be used for basic training. Those four camps 
as a beginning had to be used for processing the men, that is getting 
them into uniform, giving them their injections and getting them 
organized so they could be moved around in some sort of order, 
classifying them in groups and matters of that sort. They had to be 
immediately sent into units in this country to take the place of the 
men in the ranks of those units in this country who had been stripped 
out and sent to Korea. Virtually every unit we had in this country 
was Just wiped of privates, probably D0 percent of the noncommis- 
sioned officer and officer strength, to meet the immediate requirements 
in Korea—first to build up the strength of the units over there and also 
to try to make good on the casualties of campaign—casualties of bul- 
lets, shells and bombs—and casualties of sickness and happenings of 
that character. 

I find in going back through the developments of last summer and 
fall that throughout the months of September, Octooer, and Novem- 
ber, practically all the selective service men were being put into the 
ranks of units in this country to meet the continued draft on those 
ranks for men to be sent to Korea. So it was not until in October 
that en first small beginning was made of assigning men to normal 


basic training camps, to provide the manpower that we neded. It 
could mine be a small beginning. The number of camps was increased 
from 4 to 19. Nine of those I think were the basic camps where the 


first 6 weeks of training was given and the others were the camps W here 
the men took the final 8 weeks for whatever their arm assignment was 
to be—the Artillery, the Engineers, the Signal Corps, the tanks, and so 
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on—to complete that 14 weeks’ training. They held to the policy 

throughout that no men should be sent out from the selective hte vice 
draft who had not had 14 weeks’ training. ‘That meant, of course, 
we had to put these men in units in this country, take the men out 
of the units in this country and ship them to General MacArthur. His 
needs in various categories have averaged from month to month about 
15,000 a month—not new units but replacements. As I say, under the 
present situation, it appears to be about the Ist of April before they 
will have fully filled the ranks with American soldiers in the Amer- 
ican units in Korea. 

As an example, in one division, the Seventh Division, there were 
7.800 Koreans put in its ranks before it left Japan for Korea. That 
isa very large percentage of the whole and it represents quite a predica- 
ment in which the United States Government should find itself 
garding the support of its Armed Forces. 

Those things I think are lost sight of in the desate of why we did 
this and why we did that. What “Tam t: Uking about exclusively are 
the military factors of why we were in this predicament in connection 
with our military forces and how we can avoid the repetition of these 
happenings in the future, along with the authorization that will permit 
us to build up strength as rapidly as possible at the presen time. 

By the Ist of December they began assigning recruits to these train- 
ing camps for basic training in larger numbers. I think the December 
quota that was sent directly into these training camps was some forty- 
odd thousand. But the interesting point to me is that the first nor- 
mal graduates of that fundamental basic training will not graduate 
until the last week in January. Inthe present situation—I am rather 
hesitant talking about this publicly, but I think it is better to do so 
because the manpower bill is so important to us that we should have 
as complete an understanding as possible in your minds—under the 
present situation the product of normal basic training. which is the 
foundation of any unit, will be about 5,000 at the end of January, 
6,000 or so in Feoruary, increasing gradually to about 35,000 in June 
and, we hope, reaching the average level of 50,000 late in the summer. 
At the same time we will be taking in during January, February, and 
March—that is as far as we have gone in announcements—S0.000 men 
a month through the medium of selective service. There isa ditference 
here which represents men that have gone into officer training camps 
and men who are to be given certain special courses, but our necessities 
will continue to require that we take men out of units in this country 
for General MacArthur and, of course, they will have to be replaced by 
men from the selective service draft wlio therefore cannot be sent 
directly into basic training camps. 

The first return from the selective service was in September. We 
went up as high as, I think, 70,000 in November. Then the take was 
lowered to 40,000 in December. But commencing in January we 
started up again, with 80,000 in each of the next 3 months. I am not 
in a position to state accurately what will be the call in remaining 
months of this fiseal year. 

One of the difficulties in this matter, I think, has been the difficulty 
of understanding how long it takes to get a man started in this busi- 
ness if it is going to develop into a durable, dependable machine. 
The National Guard units were called in, for example—four of them— 
last summer. They began assembling in September. They had from 
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45 to 50 percent of their strength. Some of the Organized Reserve 
units were as low as 10 percent of their strength. They began a 
preliminary training of those men in the basic disciplinary weapon 
requirements which cannot be effectively managed in ordinary Na- 
tional Guard training at home. 

The ranks of these units were not filled up until sometime in Novem- 
ber. Then they started on the complete course of basic military train- 
ing. ‘hat will be completed about the 1st of March. 

Now how much further training and time is going to be required 
to develop effective battalions, regiments, and brigades, and the divi- 
sion is something else again. Meanwhile here in the United States 
we are in a position in the world, with factors of this sort facing the 
responsible authorities in meeting the critical situation of today. The 
background of it all has been and is the lack of a military system that 
has some prospect ot enduring through the days when people are 
least interested in military matters except as tO Costs, W hich of course 
are alWavs very great. 

Our tendency today is to think in terms of divisions as a measure of 
strength. That is not an accurate unit of measurement. Divisions 
differ. Our division, for instance, is twice the size of a Soviet division, 
It is about the same—twice the size—of a Chinese Communist divi- 
sion. The Korean divisions are a little smaller than the Chinese 
Communist divisions. Divisions are not at all alike. Then you must 
consider what is behind them, what degree of corps troops and army 
troops. Corps troops as a rule consist of additional artillery, addi- 
tional tanks, engineers, all other special troops which it would be 
wasteful to put into the division until actually needed. With the pool 
in the corps they can be assigned in large numbers to the division that 
urgently needs them for a particular operation, All of those factors 
are involved in using the division as a unit of measurement of strength. 

I should imagine, without knowing anything definite about it, that 
the Chinese Communist troops have very few corps and army troops 
at their disposal. They have been able to realize on utilizing tremen- 
dous numbers of infantrymen with a complete disregard of human 
life. That cannot be kept up indefinitely and go over a wide range 
of territory. 

Again, we have considerations involved in this matter which are 
of interest to many here in the Capitol; that is, what we call the di- 
visional slice. It has been stated that it takes about 65,000 men to pro- 
duce one division of 18,000 men. That seems a rather extravagant 
set-up. but when you stop to consider 19 training camps alone which 
we have to use to get these men ready and each one necessary has an 
overhead almost equivalent to the numbers they are training, when 
you consider that our logistical requirements involve the maintenance 
of lines of communications, of supply lines, from, we will say, 8,000 
miles on the one side, taking in half the continental width, and about 
3,000 on the other side across the Atlantice—all of these requirements 
and many others in the way of staging areas, and so forth, the size of 
the division slice becomes more understandable. Incidentally, it wasn’t 
until the spring of 1943 that we caught up with our replacement neces- 
sities for divisions. And the effective result became evident with the 
resumption of a general offensive in Italy on May 11. In the fighting 
that followed each division every morning was at 100 percent strength 
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and they were able to go, some of them, as much as 150 kilometers or 
more without relief. Whereas theretofore they had been so worn down 
with losses because their ranks were continually thinning, that morale 
was adversely affected. We could not get suflicient men for the ranks 
for a wide variety of reasons and one of them was the 18-year-old 
problem. 

So the real measure of our military strength, our military potential 
at the present time is to be measured in trained men. For example, 
two National Guard divisions are now concentrating. They started, 
I think, the 15th of January. In their ranks are 45 to 50 percent of 
men who have not had the necessary basic military training because 
they could not obtain it under the conditions of service in time of 
peace within the ranks of the National Guard at home. Everyone un- 
derstands that. So those men have to be trained. But in addition to 
that, it is necessary to put into their ranks an additional 50 or 55 per- 
cent of men from selective service at the present time. 

Now I think you can readily understand the tremendous difference 
that would be brought about if we could put 50 to 55 percent of bas- 
ically trained men in those same ranks. It would shorten the time of 
their development for service by at least 3 or 4 months. That is Gen- 
eral Collins’ estimate. That would be my guess. I cannot talk with 
the assurance in regard to the National Guard that I once could be- 
cause it is under ditferent conditions now in that, fortunately, the of- 
ficer personnel are mostly veterans and there are a great many vet- 
erans among the noncommissioned officers. This makes a training 
prospect a much more favorable condition than was the case in 1940 
and 1941. 

The millennium, aside from peace, that I would like to see is one 
surplus trained man. It would be the first time in our history that 
we ever had one. I would like to see him. That would represent the 
greatest measurement of our development for security, for power, that 
is so necessary in the world today. I am sorry to have talked at such 
length, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Rivers, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. I have a few, sir. 

General Marshall, I want to say at the very outset that you are the 
first representative of the Department of Defense to come up here 
and speak so frankly since the Korean War has begun. You have given 
us information that heretofore has been told to us as classified. You 
have also given us information we have not heretofore been given. 
And you have given the American people something they would be 
very sagacious in heeding. 

I want to ask you just a few questions. In the prepared statement 
you made and also in your oral supplementation you said this will give 
us an enduring military system. That is a fine statement. 

You also said that no voice is listened to in this world unless it has 
adequate steel to back it up. I subseribe to both of those statements 
and I think they are well timed and well said. 

You are held in extremely high esteem in this Nation, General Mar- 
shall, for what you have done and for what you are capable of doing. 
I want to ask you two or three questions based on both of those regards 
by which you are held by the American people. You touched on it 
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lightly, about what the potentials of a young man of 18 were as a fight- 
ing man and I think the committee understands exactly what you said 
and I think they agree with it. But is it also your feeling that to get 
these young men—800,000 of them I believe you estimated each year 
to keep up the over-all level of the agreed on total—is it your theory, 
in addition to what you have said on their training and their time to 
go into business and their entering into college and the disruption of 
their home life, and so forth, that you do not want, if possible, to 
reinduct veterans and heads of families if it can be avoided ¢ 

Secretary Marsnacyi. Well, take the last thing you said first. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Marsnau.. I think that is highly desirable—to avoid that 
necessity if it can be done. Now I lost track of the first question. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think you said the potentials of the young man 
at 1S as a fighting man were great. 

Secretary MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of his ability to be molded and not disrupt his 
family and business life and his college career. I think you said that. 

Secretary Marsuaun. I didn’t give the reference to college. I said 
there were few of them married, fewer with children, and probably 
still fewer in college at that age or committed to the business world. 
My reactions as to the most favorable year, having in mind particularly 
the educational world, has come from the advice of the educators, 
They have practically concentrated in their advice to us in the De- 
fense Department on the age of 18 as being the least disruptive. 

Mr. Rivers. The least likely to be disrupted ¢ 

Secretary Marsuautn. Disrupted. Also, as you say, it avoids the 
necessity of calling on the veterans. And as will be explained in some 
of the details, the real exacting details of the measure, by those that 
follow me, the first calls will not involve all of the 800,000 this year 
as we go into it. Weare confronted by an absoltue necessity, whatever 
system you get, of having a certain number of these men in the 15- to 
1-year group, unless we call on the veterans you referred to, and 
of course the larger concern is to build up a procedure along the line 
that I suggested. 

Mr. Rivers. In your letter to the chairman of the 17th, I believe, 
you, as one of the main reason for this bill, in substance said that be- 
cause of the utilization of manpower, a greater utilization of manpower 
and for the security of the United States 

Secretary Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This universal trainine and service of course was 
necessary. 

Secretary Marsuatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be embarrassing to ask you where our security 
begins and ends, or would you rather not touch on it? 

Secretary Marsiauy. Well, I do not know that I would be embar- 
rassed, because I cannot think quite of what the water-front coverage 
of that question is. In the Defense Department we have to consider 
all information we have on the strength of other nations, especially 
those who might be hostile to us and might be threatening to us, as at 
the present time. Then we have to translate those views that we have 
into the actualities of what we must come to Congress for that is not 
within our own power. We can do certain things in the disposition of 
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troops. We can docertain other things. But when it comes to the great 
build-up of strength to meet that particul: ir issue, of course we ‘have 
to come to Congress for authority. 

Now we get involved in a consideration that is not purely military 
because we cannot ignore the financial requirements. That is not our 
business in one sense, but it is very much our business to get the legis- 
lation. So we have to consider this phase of the matter, And all the 
way through I have insisted each time this question of universal 
training, as we called it at one time—every time that was involved 
or discussed I always emphasized the fact that it was the only method 
T could see, both as a military man and as a taxpayer and as a citizen, 
that we could financially manage a real effective posture of strength, 
I couldn’t think of any other procedure that would do it. Therefore, 
I was considering the financial phases of the issue. 

When you come to the political factors—and T suppose you had some 
reference to that—of course we become involved in those because 
regarding any action or decision that is taken politically that is going 
to affect our military position or going to impose military requirements 
we must express an opinion and put the case very clearly as to its 
implication as we see it from the viewpoint of the Defense Depart- 
ment. First, the Chiefs of Staff. who are the advisers of the Presi- 
dent and also of the Secretary of Defense and of the National Security 
Council, give their purely military reaction to it. Then would come 
my own reaction as Secretary of Defense, which should include some 
political factors to be considered. And finally, we come to the dis- 
cussions before the National Security Council which include factors of 
economics and resources and those factors of political policy, interna- 
tional in scope, and our resources in a military way and what further 
would be required if this is done or if that is done. Now that is the 
best answer I can give you. 

Mr. Rivers. 1 was coming to that. I only have one more, Mr. 
Chairman. I was coming to that—that it was highly necessary there- 
fore for the military, and you as Secretary of Defense, to be consulted 
in any policy which would need the military to back it up. 

Secretary Marsuau.. That is the procedure. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you touched on this. Tam glad to hear you 
say that. 

1 only have one other question, and it is a very short one, Mr. 
Chairman. I read—knowing that I was going to be the first one to 
interrogate you this morning, for which IT want to thank the chair- 
man—this proposal very carefully sir, and I, as one, found, which it 
has been since called to my attention the morning paper has corrected ; 
but, I would rather get information from you than the morning news- 
paper, particularly one which refers to me, that the National Guard 
has been overlooked in your original proposal to amend the Security 
Act and it has been traditionally held, as you know, that the National 
Guard, even since 1916 and before that, is our first line of defense. 
Now maybe this should be directed to Madam Secretary Rosenberg. 
I don’t know. If it is 

Secretary Marsuani. She can answer it, but I can tell you—— 

Mr. Rivers. I just don’t want it to go abroad that the National 
Guard has either been intentionally or inadvertently overlooked. 

Secretary Marsuac.. They not only haven't been overlooked, but 
the requirements set up in connection with the training phase of the 
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bill had to reflect by my direction very directly a procedure whereby 
the National Guard could be made a more dynamic organization and 
more readily available organization. That was one of the objectives 
of the bill as now drawn. This particular section that you are re- 
ferring to was left out and without my knowledge and without Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s knowledge. I do not know how it happened. But they 
were working on these papers up to 2 or 3 in the morning and that 
probably is the explanation. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Marshall. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin, any-questions / 

Mr. Gavin. The general outlines to us that these comprehensive 
studies are made to determine plans and programs and recommenda- 
tions by the Department of Defense when our security is threatened. 
In 1948 we prepared a very comprehensive program under Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal, a 17-billion-dollar program authorized 
by the Congress and approved, and yet after action has been taken 
by the duly elected representatives of the people on a program of 
national defense it goes to the executive branch of Government and 
changes are made. Now who are responsible for making those changes 
and who is responsible for reaching the decisions that cut back that 
great defense program we had ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauy. I couldn’t undertake to answer that, sir. I 
wasn't even in the Government then. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hardy / 

Mr. Harpy. General, I would like to look at the figures just a 
minute. Now, as I understand it, it has been determined that we 
should have a total force in our Military Establishment by the end 
of June in the Department of 314 million men / 

Secretary Marsiaun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And that in order to do that—I don’t know whether 
it Was your statement or the statement of the chairman—we are going 
to have to add men at the rate of 800,000 annually. Is that about 
right / 

Secretary Marsuary. Not this first year. In referring to the 
1S—19-vear group, we did not have to take all of that this year, but 
eventually we will have to. 

I failed to make one comment when I was explaining this proce- 
dure. Our separations from the service beginning next July total 48,000 
a month. So that it included in the necessities that we must meet. 

Mr. Harpy. So that after July 1 it will be necesary to take men 
into the service at a rate of approximately 800,000 annually in order 
to maintain our strength of 314 million; is that correct / 

Secretary Marsuati. That is correct, sir. But let me say this: 
They are going to have charts here on every detail of this, and it is a 
very complicated business. You would do very much better and get a 
very much more exact return if you would allow Mrs, Rosenberg and 
those concerned to answer the questions. 

Mr. Harpy. I was trying— 

Secretary Marsuaun. Because I am sitting here without the spread 
of figures that is involved. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not want to get you in too great detail, but the 
thing I am trying to get at is this: In your statement you said we 
would have to increase beyond the 314 million if the situation worsens, 
Then is it a correct statement that you and the others in the Defense 
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Estalishment have determined that our minimum needs for the safety 
of this Nation is 314 million men, under arms and maintained ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauy. At this time and under these conditions, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And that if conditions get worse, which they very easily 
could do, then we are going to have to increase that amount. 

Secretary Marsuauy, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now the purpose of my questioning along this line was 
just to say this: Under this proposed measure to take men below the 
age of 19, if that total pool of manpower is going to be required to 
maintain our forces at the level of 314 million if the situation gets 
worse, Where are we going to have to look for 

Secretary Marsnauu. I said once or twice that it doesn’t take all 
of the 18-19-year-old men this first year. So that is an additional 
number of men we get in a worsening situation. At the present time, 
and this particular calendar year, it is not required that all of the 
18 to 19 would have to be called to the colors. But the exact detail of 
that can be given you later on. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t want to get you into too much detail. I am 
trying to go into a policy matter here: Where we are going to be if 
we have to get additional manpower. 

Secretary Marsnuauy. Well, in the first place we have 27 divisions 
of the National Guard and 21 combat teams. Each combat team is 
roughly a third of a division. So we might say that there are 34 
divisions in the National Guard of ground troops alone. I am not 
mentioning the air now, and I am not including numerous special 
troops, and I am not including the Naval Reserve portions. But I 
give you that as an example. Of those 34 divisions, 6 at the present 
time have been called into the service. If the situation worsens, we 
can call in additional divisions and take on that additional now in 
their ranks but not on active service. So there is a large increase pos- 
sible in numbers that is now in the ranks of the guard but not on 
active duty. In other words, there are 28 National Guard divisions at 
45 to 50 percent strength that have not been called into active service 
and, therefore, are not part of that 314 million. There are a tre- 
mendous number of special units—artillery units, engineers, signal 
corps, QM batallions, and organizations of that sort—that have not 
been called into the service. On the other hand, we have sent I think 
103 separate units of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves 
to Korea or Japan. But there are a large number other than that who 
will all be counted in our personnel above and beyond the figure of 
three million four hundred and some-thousand that we are now set 
to reach by the 1st of July. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me approach my problem from a slightly different 
angle. In order to build up our forces to 314 million men by the end of 
June, what are the alternative sources of manpower ? 

Secretary Marsuatu. I can give those to you very briefly, but I will 
have to turn to some of my manpower experts in order to answer that. 
Of course, one of the first things is the further drafting of the veterans. 
Then fathers. Another group would be limited-service personnel. 
Another consideration would be in increasing the age limit and going 
above the present age limits that are set in the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you get into increasing dislocations and family 
life when you do that? 
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Secretary Marsuauu. Very serious ones. And you also get into 
what is a more serious factor affecting the efliciency of the Army. 
Men of middle age do not serve very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Harpy. What I was really trying to get at is to try to see 
whether this proposal that we have here would merely by the end of 
June fulfill the 3,500,000 requirement. If at that time we found 
ourselves in a -worse situation where would we get the manpower / 
Would we then have to go into the older groups and take in veterans 
who had had service or would there still be enough in that pool to meet 
additional requirements ? 

Secretary MarsHaty. There will be enough to meet a limited addi- 
tional requirement, but a larger requirement would involve other 
selections that we do not have at the present time. 

You remember in the last war we got up to a very high age limit, 
until I found Army divisions with an average age of, I think, it was 
27 or 28 years. On the other hand was a naval and Marine Corps 
average as low as 20 to 21 years. I had a battle then to establish an 
18-year-old limit, because these older men could not do the things 
required. They lacked the resiliency of youth and also they required 
increased hospital service. So, one extension would be to increase 
the age limit. That would be something we would wish to avoid if it 
was at all possible to do so. 

Mr. Harpy. So that, if at this time we pursued the other course and 
went into a greater dislocation of family life by taking the higher age 
groups and called back into service and take a number of people who 
had served in the war and we exhausted that pool of manpower and 
the situation got worse, we might still find ourselves having to go back 
to the age group below 19 in order to meet our requirements; is that 
right ? 

Secretary Marsnaun. That might be the ultimate necessity in a 
tremendous world war. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, General. 

The Coairman. Mr. Johnson, of California, any questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. One matter that I would like to have you discuss 
briefly is what kind of balance have you struck in order not to use vet- 
erans toomuch? The definition that we put in the law of “veterans” 
includes a great many that ought to be in. But I do think we ought 
to find some way to defer and eliminate those who have had consider- 
able experience and especially combat experience. What kind of 
balance did you strike in the bill on that problem ? 

The Cuarrman. Wait. May I say General Marshall cannot answer 
the question. Withhold it until Madam Secretary takes the stand. 
She probably can give the answer. 

Secretary Marsnau. I can give you a part answer. But she can 
give you a very complete and accurate answer. 

Mr. Jonnson. I will wait. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Secretary Marsuaty. I might explain what has been going on in 
the build-up of this bill. There have been a series of day and night 
conferences among the services, among educational groups, among the 
labor groups, among other groups, that has really run about 18 hours 
aday. T necessarily have not attended all of those debates, but I have 
insisted on certain fundamental things. Beyond the fundamentals I 
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have had to turn to somebody else, and he or she can give you an 
accurate and complete answer. 

The Cuatrman. Anything further, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ciemente. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, in the 
provisions of your bill you state that no person whose enlistment has 
been extended hereafter or heretofore for 12 months pursuant to this 
act shall be extended for any additional time. 

Secretary Marsnaty. Would you mind repeating that? I didn’t 
quite hear that. 

Mr. Cremenre. There is a provision of the bill that authorizes you 
to extend the 1-year enlistments or enlistments for 1 year for a 2-year 
period. Does that mean if you had a person in service for 4 or 5 years 
who was frozen in the service by a 1-year enlistment he would again 
be frozen for an additional period of time ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauy. I will have to get that answer by one of those 
who worked on the details. 

Mr. Ciemente. Then, in conjunction with that, was there any con- 
sideration given by the Department to the recall of veterans on a 
point system and actually put it in effect ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauy. I think there has been consideration given to 
that, but I couldn't be too sure. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, there was an announcement made about 
5 months ago in an army bulletin about a point system that they were 
evaluating at the time, and it was supposed to be put into effect and 
actually never put in effect. 

Secretary Marsuaun. I am not quite certain about that. I think 
there was something put in effect. But that can be answered very 
authoritatively by Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Mr. CLemente. I have one other question. You stated in your bill 
you want to give the President power to be able to reduce the basic- 
training pay of trainees to $30 a month. Can you give us the reason 
for that, General ¢ 

Secretary Marsuaui. I am the reason for that. I wanted the $30 
from the start, but the services objected and others, also, that there 
would be all sorts of complications. I felt that it was very essential 
to get this program on a basis that wouldn’t bankrupt us, and I 
couldn't see how it was going to make a great difference to those young 
people at that age if they were fed and clothed, provided with a lot of 
free entertainment, and so forth; if they had $30 to spend a month 
for the period of 4 months or maybe 6 months. But the services were 
concerned in trying to avoid a differentiation between those who went 
directly into the units, because at the present time we have an urgent 
necessity to make such assignments, and they said there would be so 
many complications that they begged with me not to insist upon that 
condition. So what you have before you is a compromise. I wanted 
all in basic training from now on to get $30 a month, but it came out 
the way the bill now reads. 

Mr. Ciemen're. It leads me to one other question 

Secretary Marsuauy. I was thinking, I guess, more about the tax- 
payer then than I was about the Defense Department. 

Mr. Ciemente. There might be an occasion, General, where some 
of the young mén who were drafted at 18 years old might be the 
partial support of a family. 
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Secretary Marsuauy. That was one of the considerations, that that 
had to be provided, the dependency phase of it, and that was one of 
the complications the services brought up. It did make administra- 
tive complications. But I am trying to get an enduring system and 
not one that is going to collapse because of its high cost. 

Mr. Ciemente. Then, if the President does exercise such a power 
and reduced the pay to $30 a month, will this veteran still or this 
member of the Armed Forces still have a measure of allotment to his 
family if he was the sole support ‘ 

Secretary Marsuaup. That will be taken care of; yes. [ must say 
I think it is a weak provision, and it is going to be pretty hard for 
the President to manage it. I don’t like to pass the buck, so that 1s 
the reason I wanted to state to the committee plainly what my own 
conceptions were. 

The Cnairman. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask one question of 
the general. You mentioned in your original statement the division 
shee of 75,000 men. 

Secretary Marsuauu. Sixty-five, I said. 

Mr. Anperson. I understood you to say 75. 

Secretary MarsHaLu. Sixty-five. 

Mr. ANprErRsoN. Sixty-five thousand men. I understood from Gen- 
eral Collins in one of his previous appearances before this committee 
that the Defense Department was making an effort to reduce that 
division slice. 

Secretary Marsuanu. Yes. 

Mr. ANperson. What is your ultimate objective there / 

Secretary Marsnauti. Well, I have no specific line. I wanted to 
make certain that they were going at the thing very carefully and 
their calculations were not entirely rule of thumb. I was referring 
then to the pipeline requirements which involve us in a very heavy 
overhead of personnel. Naturally these men had to base their esti- 
mates on the experience of the last war in applying it to the situation 
where we were supplying troops in Korea and would be supplying 
others in Western Europe. 

We made a bad failure in the last war in failing to realize how 
many people were involved in the pipelines. So when we presented 
our case before your committees and we got an authorization or when 
some special thing was done in connection with the selective service, 
because of this block or because of the apparent desire for leaves and 
matters of this sort, we found ourselves in shortages in units engaged 
in the heavy fighting all over the world. It wasn’t as I say, until 
1943 that we managed to correct this. In computing the total men 
you need you can compute it on a very simplified basis of so many 
individuals for the corps troops, so many for the Army troops, and 
so many for the service troops—for this and that. But also vou have 
to include the overhead, for instance, in the 19 training camps I men- 
tioned. Each one of those has to have a large overhead of staff and 
trainers. Then there are the processing camps. As you establish your 
manpower resources, 1f you really have any resources, which we haven't 
at present time except in untrained people, they must be colleeted into 
easily accessible pools. During the war we found that originally the 
calculations had been based on the men at the training camp, say, at 
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Macon, Ga.. but we overlooked the fact that there were 2 or 3 weeks lost 
at the base port ; then there was time lost in the pool in England, or the 
pool in Africa, or in Italy behind the troops facing Rome. Al1 of those 
absorbed men. Then, also, we i | the time lost in men return- 
ing from the theater—wounded and otherwise. We overlooked the full 
number of men we had to have caring for the people in the hospitals as 
the casualties increased. Then, I discovered, and made quite a point 
before the congressional committee that when we were getting men 
up to 35 years or more assigned to divisional troops, they required 
double the care by personnel in hospitals than other men required. 
And increased the absences. All of this is involved in what we call 
the divisional slice. ‘There were also some requirements imposed by 
you gentlemen in the way of deferment as to reporting for induction, 
and say 2 weeks or 10 days’ leave before sailing and stipulations of that 
sort that parents and wives very much wanted. Two of those at one 
times involved us in a 300,000-man shortage, as I recall the figures. 

Now what I have been trying to find out, and gradually getting 
the data on some of which I gave you this morning, is just how ac- 
curate those calculations or estimates are today, how nearly can we 
judge what we are actually doing at the present time by those war 
experiences and is there any overgenerous supply of men for the over- 
heard. I find, for instance, at the Pentagon that almost all the car- 
drivers now are Wacs. They enabled most of the male drivers to be 
released to troops. The whole affair is a very complicated business. 
You just cannot draw a line and say “Here it is,” because if a theater 
gets extended that means more men for the divisional slice automati- 
cally. If the casualties grow, the casualties themselves and caring for 
them afterward all become involved in the issue. 

I know how wasteful the military setup in time of war is bound to 
be and I am trying to find out today whether we are starting off on 
too generous a basis and just what would be a reasonable divisional 
slice. That is the best answer I can give you at the moment. 

Mr. Anpverson. Thank you very much, General. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Secretary, sections (d) and (e) of this bill—I 
assume this bill has been drafted in the National Defense Department, 
has it ? 

The Cratrman. It has. 

Mr. Havenner. Just what is contemplated under the declaration of 
policy in subsections (d) and (e) of the opening section of the bill? 

The CHarrman. Well, may I offer this suggestion, Mr. Havenner? 
Probably Madam Secretary can answer those questions more 

Mr. Havenner. I suggest my question is directed to the fundamental 
provisions of the bill. 

The Cuairman. Allright, Mr. Secretary, go right ahead. 

Mr. Havenner. On page 2. 

On page 2, Mr. Secretary, of the bill, subsections (d) and (e). 

Mr. Green. Line 7. 

Mr. Havenner. Page 2. 

Secretary Marsuauy. Iam reading it, but Tam just trying to relate 
the question to it. I do not think I heard the question clearly. 

Mr. Havenner. I asked what was contemplated under the decla- 
ration of policy embodied in those two sections (d) and (e). 
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Secretary MarsHaty. Referring to (d), there have been very care- 
fully worked out considerations in the draft of the bill to permit the 
continued education and development of men in the scientific field. 
This has been quite a difficult matter to arrive at a satisfactory agree- 
men because of the comparison with other phases of the drafts on 
manpower and the method of ascerts uning who are the people that 
are going to get these particular opportunities along some of the lines 
mentioned in .(d). 

I think it is about 65 or 75 thousand ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. A maximum of 75,000. 

Secretary Marsuau. Seventy-five thousand. 

Secretary Rosenperc. And the ROTC schools. 

Secretary Marsuauu. Seventy-five thousand are involved in this 
probable diversion into these developments that are referred to here 
in (e), and also we have, of course, the whole ROTC complex included 
in that. 

Now, as to (e), if you will first allow me to scan that, the best I 
can say to (e) is what I have been talking about in a general way 
since I took the stand. 

Mr. Havenner. I wanted to ask you whether it is the intent of the 
framers of this bill that all of the boys who will be brought into the 
universal military training system, while they are in the system, will 
be given educational courses which may compensate them from the 
disruption of their schooling ? 

Secretary Marsuauu. ‘To a certain extent, yes. To another extent, 
no. If they are involved in matters that are of importance to the 
military service, yes. If they are actually in their schooling, in a 
certain semester, they continue through. Isn’t that correct the way 
you have it written ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

Secretary Marsuauu. So we have that regard for them. 

In cases, though, they continue their obligation to the Government 
for whatever le ‘noth of service the Congress decides is to be required 
of the individual. 

One of the most difficult problems we had in drafting this bill was 
to establish a fair basis of proceeding in relation to these matters 
where one individual is permitted to pursue a special course and an- 
other individual goes straight into the military service. That makes 
it very difficult. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cunningham, any questions ? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. One, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, how many 
men are required in noncombat branches of the service to sustain one 
man in combat ? 

Secretary Marsnauu. I will have to get you the answer to.that, 

I cannot give it offhand. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will you have any figures as to how our system 
compares with that of other countries, say China or Russia ? 

Secretary Marsnaui. We have figures on that. But I would like 
to make some observation in advance of the figures. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. All right. 

Secretary MarsHa.u. You have in mind a comparison with the 
Soviet army, for example. 

Mr. Cunnitncuam. That is the one I have in mind. 
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Secretary MarsHaty. Well, they have several methods in their sys- 
tem that would not be tolerated in this country. We have to provide 
accordingly. They also have no overseas supply lines and it is our 
hope that we will continue them in that situation, But we have to 
pay definitely in manpower to proceed with the policy, which is to 
keep the war as far from our shore as it is possible to manage. 

If you take the comparison with the Chinese Communist Army, they 
send a man into action with his ammunition and 12 pounds of rice, 
If that runs out, he runs out. I would hate to appear before this 
committee if we as a matter of practice sent a man out with 12 pounds 
of rice and his ammunition and left the rest to him. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is all. 

The CHairman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. General Marshall, in your prepared statement you 
made it quite clear there are two phases te our present job when you 
said the first part of our job, that of building up our forces to the level 
made necessary by the existing crisis, must be carried forward rapidly. 
In the next paragraph you said the second part of our job, that of pro- 
viding now for the maintenance of a strong military posture on an 
enduring basis, is equally imperative. So we have, as you so clearly 
stated, the necessity of getting to our fighting level now and then to 
have a reserve for the future. You agree that we have to get to our 
fighting level first / 

Secretary MarsHaun. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, of course, the second phase of it is UMT; isn’t 
that correct 4 

Secretary MarsHay, It is integrated in this proposed bill. It is 
part and parcel of it. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is my next point. The second portion of pro- 
viding for the Reserve is a program of universal military training. 

Secretary Marsuati. That is what it amounts to, except service is 
involved in that. 

Mr. Kinpay. Your bill has combined and intermingled the two of 
them there ¢ 

Secretary MarsHary, Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is practically impossible to separate the provision 
of your bill? 

Secretary MarsHauy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, don’t you feel ths at is where your difficulty comes, 
for instance, in the selection out of 75,000 men for scientific training ?/ 
Those wen be your doctors and your high-class engineers and chemi- 

‘al and electrical engineers and what not. Of course, after you have 

taken them all in the question arises as to the necessity for continuing 

to train some of them. But I doubt very seriously if we could have 
any chance of passing a bill through Congress which would give the 
military, or as this provides, a civ ilian commission under the author ity 
of the President the power to say who the doctors are going to be some 
7 or 8 years from now. It imports into our system something that I 
don’t think the American people will ever accept. 

Now, at the very outset of these hearings I want to suggest, so the 
committee can be thinking about it, that we consider the possibility of 
dividing this bill into two ‘titles, title I to take care of our present crisis 
situation for men for service, and title IT in my opinion should go 
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back and pick up the universal military training bill which this com- 
mittee reported to the Eightieth Congress. It was based upon careful 
study made by a high-class civilian commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent and composed of outstanding educators and industrialists. It 
eliminates these difliculties that you are going to run into when you 
attempt to intermingle that. 

Secretary Marswau. I would like to say that, again, I am responsible 
for this integration because I found among those who have to sit 
down and work out the heavy planning for the various sections with 
all the complications involved there is a very strong tendency to try to 
reduce the matter to its simplest factors which met the emergency 
and then hope for the future on some other basis. I was unwilling 
to be partner tothat. I was probably the principal proponent of uni- 
versal military training. But the trouble is we have allowed ourselves 
to get into the position where it is virtually impossible to carry it out 
as originally developed by the Compton committee. What we have 
here is the essence of it. And the terms of the bill permits the 
gradual transition into it. I for one would be very dubious, very 
dubious, about what will happen in the present situation if you remove 
this procedure of integration. I admit the complications. I think 
those that follow me, and particularly Mrs. Rosenberg, can give you a 
very clear outline of just how those complicated factors are going to 
be handled... I am not quite certain that you have been given the 
details of the procedure. I believe you will find that a very fair 
solution has been found. 

But I am strongly, I lower my voice so as not to sound overem- 
phatic, I am strongly of the opinion that if you ever divorce this phase 
from the bill we are sunk again. I do not want to be involved in that 
disaster. 

Mr. Kinpay. General, as you know, I have from the beginning sup- 
ported universal military training and I feel that we could have gotten 
it in 1945 had the Department under your direction gone along with 
something similar to what you have here of a period of service, 4 to 6 
months, rather than your insistence at that time that it be no less than 
1 year. That is where we lost our bill. But I have never felt that 
we could get universal military training in the back door or under the 
table. You have to get it straight across the table, openly, frankly, 
sincerely. And I think it is absolutely essential to our well-being, but 
I think the people are going to have to support it and you are not 
going to be able to tie it to an emergency and get it that way. You 
are going to have to have to get it as an open, above-the-table matter, 
and not go in throught the back door. . 

Secretary MarsHatu. This isn’t a question of tying it to the emer- 
gency. In the first place, you have to have this year and next year 
quite a considerable portion of this 18-to-19-year-old group, or else 
you must resort to the draft of veterans. As I said before, we don’t 
have to have all of them this year. But you have the beginning of 
moving into the training phase that we need so much and also in the 
present emergency of tying them up for service in case a greater 
emergency does develop. 

I do not want us to delay to get this into the law. I want to get 
going. If the Lord is good and we merely combat the tension rather 
than a holocaust, we can move right into the other phase successively 
as the top demands decrease. I think that is very important. 
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Mr. Kitpay. General, I do not want to take up your time with de- 
tails because f realize that comes from the other witnesses. I just want 
to develop 

Secretary Marsnaui. This particular factor comes more from me 
than anybody else. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is why I brought it up with you, I wanted your 
views on it. I had one or two questions in the provisions of the bill 
that I wanted to get your over-all view on as the top policy man, As 
stated in your statement, the 18-year-old is brave and strong and he 
makes a fine soldier. Then further in your extemporaneous remarks 
you referred to the average age of the Army as compared to the Navy 
during the war. Now am I correct in understanding that you as a 
soldier, and in my book No. 1, feel that the 18-year- -old being an ef- 
licient, valiant, courageous soldier, easily adaptable to disclipline and 
so on, is the reason you want him in the Army ? 

Secretary MarsHay. I want him in the Ar my for several reasons. 
In the first place, he is an excellent soldier. But I wouldn’t want an 
army of 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Kixpay. You want a spread of ages? : 

Secretary Marsuary. I want a spread. But I want a wholesome 
number of 18-year-olds going up to 19 and going on to 20, with the 
accumulated experience ‘and | training which would greatly increase 
their value as soldiers 

Mr. Kinpay. And you would want that no matter what Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s figures show as to the manpower pool ? 

Secretary Marsuaty. I would want that in any event. 

Mr. Kivpay. Yes, sir. That has always been your position 
understood it. 

Secretary Marsuauy. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course it becomes a matter of legislative policy as to 
what we are to do, and it is a heavy responsibility here. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I know that. 

Mr. Kinpay. There happen to be six here who have lived with this 
problem for 12 years. There are only six left who served since 1938, 

Secretary Marsuaty. I have been the principal proponement on 
the military side. I made that my principal appeal in the final report I 
made of the last 2 years of the war. I went to great lengths to try to 
get it read. I remember delaying the release of ‘the report for 6 weeks 
so every small-town editor in the country could read it and comment 
intelligently regarding it immediately on its release. I did everything 
I could before I left the country. You know better, of course, than 
I do of what happened. Not that it would have been better if I re- 
mained in the country. 

Mr. Kitpay. The other point is the $30 a month. I appreciate your 
attempt to do something to lessen the cost, but I believe that those of 
us here who know the parliamentary situation which we face when we 
are bringing a bill on the floor which amends any portion of the pay 
schedules—well, we have had experience with that on the floor. 

Secretary Marsnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. For instance in 1942, we came in with $42 for the 
private. Then it was scaled up for the noncoms. We came off the floor 
with $50. Iam afraid if we got in with $30, we are likely to come out 
with $100 fora private and God only knows what you will have for the 
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sergeant. It becomes parliamentarily possible because it then becomes 
germane to the bill. 

Secretary Marsuaryi. General Eisenhower told me when he saw me 
in Nanking, China, in June 1946, that it was costing $1,000 a month 
to have a private in Japan, You cannot run an army on any such 
basis as that. It resulted from a combination of pay and a short 
period of service, which is one of the most wasteful procedures in 
terms of cost. At times it is a popular reaction to have only a year 
of service. That is one of the most extravagant things the Gov- 
ernment can do in terms of cost and military efficiency. 

Mr. Kinpay. I imposed it on you, because it was my amendment. 

Secretary Marsuaxy. I didn’t know anything about that, but that 
it was costing us $1,000 a month and then losing the man just at the 
time he came of most value. I am trying to take on myself as much 
of the onus regarding the $30 as possible. 

Mr. Kitpay. One other question, General. With reference to the 
use of 4-F’s and people of that kind, he is a very expensive item in the 
Government as you said and he remains so after he leaves the service. 
So I hope in the Department you will always bear that in mind, be- 
cause when you use a 4-F he very easily qualifies for veterans’ com- 
pensation and things of that kind and that is from now on. The 
same applies to the use of women—for instance, the Navy used 13,000 
Waves in Washington during the war. All the other Government 
departments got those girls in civilian status. When they were fin- 
ished they separated them from the service, gave them their retire- 
ment contributions plus 4 percent and they were gone and that was all. 
Thirteen thousand were qualified for the GI bill of rights and veter- 
ans’ compensation. We must remember, and I am glad to see that 
you point out that the military man is a very expensive thing in 
Government. 

Secretary Marsuatu. We have been very unpopular, I know, in the 
early days of the General Staff when I was first with it, and right or 
wrong, for resisting limited service which is involved in those men. 
The pension aspect of it, the expense aspect of it—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Usually civilians can do that. 

Secretary Marsuati. But the pressure comes otherwise. I won’t 
particularize. 

Mr. Kiwoay. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. 'Towe, any questions ? 

Mr. Towr. General Marshall, in order to get 314 million men into 
the service by the end of this year is this bill required / 

Secretary Marsuauu. I think the exact terms of this bill would not 
be required, but we would have to, I believe, amend the Selective 
Service Act, wouldn’t we? 

Secretary Rosenzerc. We would either have to do some things 
administratively or ask for amendment of the Service Act to reach 
the three million four because we now have a very thin margin of 
safety. We might reach it, but the margin is too thin. 

Secretary Marsuat,. General Hershey lays down a certain margin 
he has to have, you might call an operating margin, and it is very 
probable that we would have to come in and ask for the amendment 
regarding veterans. 

Mr. Tower. Approximately how many of the 314 million will be in 
the Army? 
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Secretary Marsuaun. I think it is 

Secretary Rosensera. It is a classified figure which we would like 
to submit to the committee, the complete record. 

Mr. Tower. In determining that you need whatever number it is 
that you need in the Army, what is the thinking of yourself and those 
who make the decision of the number of troops that will be sent to 
Europe in addition to those we now have there ? 

Secretary Marsuauu. If you are asking me just how many divisions 
we contemplate now sending to Europe, I am not in a position to 
answer that, sir. 

Mr. Tower. Certainly these troops 

Secretary Marsuauy. I have been sitting in conferences regarding 
it with the foreign officials, but I am not in a position here to answer 
that because that goes above me. 

Mr. Tower. Certainly these troops aren’t being assembled for the 
purpose of duty in the United States. 

Secretary Marsuay, They are being assembled to give us strength 
so that we can do this and may do that. We have in mind certain units 
that might be sent to Europe. 

Mr. Towr. Well, before we conclude these hearings 

Secretary Marsuaun. And it takes practically a year to get them 
ready. 

Mr. Tower. Before we conclude these hearings, will someone in your 
Department or in the Government either publicly or privately tell this 
committee or be in a position to tell us the approximate number of 
troops that we will commit to Europe ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauy. I think that can be done. 

Mr. Towr. Now, you mentioned in your description of what had 
taken place and what is taking place in Korea a figure I believe of 
required replacements. Do you recall what that figure was? 

Secretary Marsuaun. I said the average monthly was 15,000. 

Mr. Tower. That is what Ithought. And is it your opinion that that 
will continue as long as we maintain the present operation there ? 

Secretary Marsnaiu. It depends upon the degree of activity. If 
the present situation of the last 10 days continued it would not be 
nearly so large a figure as that. But of course that takes account of 
expiration of service, sick, adjustments of reserves, and matters of 
that sort. 

Mr. Tower. But out of the forces which we are not getting together 
in this country at the moment at least we are required to send approxi- 
mately 15,000 a month to Korea / 

Secretary Marsuaryi. That is correct. 

Mr. Tower. That is all. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. General Marshall, could you tell me under the present 
Selective Service Act, between the ages that are being drafted, how 
many men we have had deferred ? 

Secretary Marsnati. That can be given you exactly in these charts. 
I couldn’t give it offhand. 

Mr. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Eisron. General Marshall, I wanted to ask whether or not there 
was any plan to reduce the physical standards of men inducted for 
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service. There has been some complaint in the past that people who 
were all right mentally but perhaps were physically incapacitated only 
to a slight extent were rejected, such as bal! players and football 
players. I would like to know whether or not there is any plan to 
relax the rules with respect to physical requireme nts so that persons 
of that type can be taken into the service and if they are not fit for 
combat can be used in some of the administrative work ? 

Secretary Marsnanu. I do not think there would be any repetition 
of that particular phase of the matter you referred to. I am assured 
that the standard of selection, physical standard of selection, mental 
also, is down on the Second World War basis at the present time and 
they are looking to further limiting factors in connection with this bill 
which can be explained to you in detail by those that come after me. 

Mr. Race, Now I notice. General Marshall, that a new section is 
being added to the Selective Service Act prov ae for the setting up 
of schools for the illiterate and providing for physical and mental 
rehabilitation in nonmilitary executive departments. May I ask 
whose idea that is and to what extent such institutions would operate ? 

Secretary MarsHauu. I cannot go into details of the institutions. 
Some such procedure as that seemed to be the only method to meet it. 
Mrs. Rosenberg can give you the exact details, 

Mr. Exsron. That is all. 

The CHamman. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. Just two questions, Mr. Chairman, please. 

General Marshall, to pursue for a moment this matter of the schools 
for the illiterate, that envisions, does it not, taking in men under this 
bill who heretofore would have been deferred on account of illiteracy 
and then giving them some scholastic training, ultimately looking to 
their taking their place as soldiers ? 

Secretary Marsnaun. An esti nate of, I think, about 20,000 could 


volunteer into this particular rehabilit: ation training. It is a volun- 
teer proposition, Ses what would be the take-out of that 20,000 I 
don’t know. I presume there would have to be a pretty good prospect 
of rehabilitation, or they wouldn’t take them. ‘That can be analyzed 
for you by those who a ave made a special study of it. 

Mr. Sasscer. But wit ln’t they also take them in selective service 
or in this universal military training if they bordered on illiteracy 
and still train them as « nal e soldiers ? 

Secretary Marsnauy. It depends on the actual degree. We have a 
very rough time with matters of that kind now because almost all of 
the weapons we have require a more active standard mentally in 
order to use them efficiently and cooperate with them than has ever 
been the case heretofore. Even the ordinary private has to know 
how to operate about SIX or seven weapons. 

Mr. Sasscer. A lot of them are mechanical. 

Secretary MarsHaui. But we had many in the last war that had to 
carry a stone in their hand in order to differentiate between right turns 
and left turns. 

Mr. Sasscer. To state it in the reverse, there were a lot of men in 
the last war who could have made combat pg that were exempted 
on account of not having basic education or bordering on illiteracy. 
I would thing that we certainly should explore to every possible extent 
the matter of taking in men in the draft as well as this voluntary pro- 
gram who are bordering on illiteracy and train them 
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Secretary MarsHauu. That is the case, and I think you will find in 
the detailed explanations that it has been very thoroughly gone into. 

Mr. Sasscer. Probably half the Continental Army was illiterate. 
I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Blackney ? 

Mr. Biackney. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, in this statement here they set the figure at 3,462,000 
men as the size of our Armed Forces. Now, the question that was up 
in my mind: In order to prevent any interservice fight or anything 
like that over personnel, how does the Department of Defense antici- 
pate issuing the various quotas to, say, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Air Force, from this recervoir of men that are going to be 
taken in under this legislation, and what percent ? 

Secretary MarsHau. I might well start with reference you made 
of the three million four hundred and sixty some thousand. Recently 
a definite recommendation came in from each one of the three services 
for so many additional men. The general proposition was passed on 
by the three Chiefs of Staff, then the recommendation came to me, and 
I passed it on to the President, who decided that that was acceptable 
to him and referred it to the budget. Then it was sent up here. That 
is the way that was done. 

The original request for three million two hundred and some thou- 
sand men came out of a long succession of meetings in which all the 
pros and cons of this and that were discussed, on a necessity basis. 
When the final discussion was settled between the three arms of the 
service, and Mr. Lovett, as the Deputy Secretary, and Mrs. Rosenberg, 
as the Assistant Secretary for Manpower, and others, a figure was 
reached which everybody was in agreement with, as you will hear later 
in their testimony. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is an over-all figure, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Marsuaty. But there is an actual breakdown of it. 

Mr. Parrerson. But the second part of the question is this: How are 
the other services, as I said before—the Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force—going to dip into the reservoir and get the number of men 
they want for their particular service, and 

Secretary Marsuanu. They have already had an agreement on what 
their quota is before we come to you, before we went to the Budget. 
That has been agreed to. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that satisfactory to the other branches of service 
to do it that way? 

Secretary Marsnan. I suggest that you ask them when they come 





up. 
Mr. Parrerson. I think, Mr. Secretary, that is going to be a major 
question. 

Secretary Marsiany. It has been a major question all through the 
Senate hearing. They are all going to be here and they can answer 
you direct. 

Mr. Patrrrerson. Right. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bates, any questions 

Secretary Marsuatu. I might say this, apparently there is a strong 
feeling that some terrible form of coercion has been employed. That 
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is not at all the case. And apparently a suspicion of unity, and we 
have unity. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

General Marshall, I have several detailed questions which I pre- 
sume will be developed hereafter. But I have three questions and one 
comment, that are very brief. I presume from your st atement relative 
to the safety margin that the figure that was put out in the current 
issue of the United States News, 469 000, is not official ? 

Secretary MarsHa.y, Four hundred and sixty-nine thousand ? 

I will let Mrs. Rosenberg answer that because she has had conferences 
with General Hershey. 

Mr. Bates. The second ce ior I had, General, was with reference 
to these 34 divisions in the National Guard. I presume some of those 
are veterans and others are not veterans. Now, would that possibly be 
a refuge for draft eligibles? 

Secretary Marsuatu. Well, I think under the arrangements they 
have now it would not be. 

Mr. Bates. They are not? 

Secretary MarsHatn. Will not be. 

Mr. Bares. Will not be? 

Secretary Marsnaty. And most of the officer corps, as I said, and 
quite a few of the noncommissioned officer corps are veterans. That 
is the great saving of the National Guard, to give a more dynamic 
response—in other words not take so many months to get ready. 

Mr. Bates. Now the other question is: They made some observa- 
tions in that United States News and World Report as to our friends 
across the sea. I notice in France they are calling in service at the age 
of 20, also Belgium, Netherlands, Spain, and Norway. If our friends 
don’t call them at that particular age, what particular necessity is 
there for us in the United States to do it? In other words, how do 
they circumvent the same problem ? 

Secretary Marsuauu. I would have to answer that in the full 
knowledge of their deferments. 

Secretary Rosennerc. We are submitting the exact age when men 
are taken and the length of service. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, I would like to have that spelled out, General. 

[ just have one further comment. You have painted an appalling 
picture of our preparedness at the time of Korea. And, of course, 
T realize you weren’t in the Government at that time. But you did 
state that the military are taken into consideration, their opinions 
are expressed, any time any political action is taken. Now all of us 
in this country today are concerned with the future of Europe and 
the commitments the United States must make in their particular area. 
So I only have a comment in that respect, General Marshall, and that 
is the hope that the picture will be more comforting to ‘the American 
people as to the final decision to be made in Europe than it was at 
the time of Korea. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, let me refer you to paragraph (g) of 
section | of the bill, which reads in part: 

Every trainee shall be given full and adequate basic training for service in 
the armed force into which he is inducted. 
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What, in your opinion, is adequate basic training, General ? 

Secretary Marsuaui. I would say the minimum as to the time 
factor is 4 months, unless the individual happens to have been in one 
of—think there are eight schools in the United States where the course 
is continuously military throughout the period. That involves some 
years, but it produces the full equivalent of basic training. It is 
better, of course, than the 4-month course. But 4 months, I would say, 
is the limit as to minimum of the time required. 

Mr. Hess. Is it the intention to train them longer than a 4-month 
period ¢ 

Secretary Marsiaun. Not at the present time. Of course, they 
train after they get into the division. What we are talking about now 
would be the change in character of the training. 

Mr. Hess. Basic training ¢ 

Secretary Marsuanyi. The basic training is an intensive training. 
Nothing is diverted from that. To a large extent, there is no guard 
duty, there is no this, there is no that, except in the way of instruc- 
tionary procedure. The entire effort is centered on their basic in- 
struction. When they go to a unit they are involved in a great many 
other types of instruction, in order to instruct the noncommissioned 
officers, in order to instruct the officers on the various levels of com- 
mand—in order to make the regiment, the battalion, the company, the 
brigade, or the division a team. But what we are talking about here 
is the intensive, fundamental training, so that the man goes into his 
organization with an understanding of discipline, understanding of 
how he is going to care for himself, and understanding of the principal 
weapons that he is to use. 

Mr. Hess. Then no man will go into combat, then, until he has had 
at least 4 months’ traiming ?¢ 

Secretary Marsnary. A minimum of 4 months’ training. 

Mr. Hess. That is a change. then, from the last war, isn’t it? 

Secretary Marsnany. The first instructions, as I recall, to the Na- 
tional Guard for their first vedr of training, I think, was 7 weeks. I 
could be corrected very easily on that. Some of the commanders re- 
ported after a while that they thought 3 weeks was sufficient. When 
we got through, we decided 17 weeks was the desirable period. And 
we held it at 17 until forced to reduce it to 14 or 15, I have forgotten 
which, in order to get men that we needed urgently. Then we went 
back up again to 17 weeks. 

Mr. Hess. We had casualties, though, in the 18-year-olds in the last 
war after they had been in about 3 months, I believe. 

Secretary Marsan. I don’t know. It may be so. Tdon’t know. 

Mr. Hess. Let me ask vou just one other question, General. Did 
T understand you to say that there were no draftees under the present 
bill that are in Korea today ? 

Secretary Marsuaun. I cannot—General Collins assured me that 
nobody was going into service that had less than 4 months’ training. 

Mr. Hess. I believe 

Secretary Marsnatn. Fourteen weeks as he put it, rather than 4 
months, 

Mr. Hess. T believe you said, General, that under the act that was 
passed in 1948 the first group went into training in September? 

Secretary Marsnaty. That was right. 
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Mr. Hess. And that they would complete their training I think 
you said the latter part of January ? 

Secretary Marsnatu. I said the first men that went in in September 
were not given basic training in the terms of an isolated group given 
that, but had to go directly into the divisions or smaller units in this 
country to take the place of men that were sent to Korea out of the 
ranks of the divisions. That procedure continued until the Ist of Oc- 
tober when a few draftees were entered into these training centers, but 
the majority even then and up to the Ist of December were being sent 
direct into units in this country to replace those that were being taken 
out for Korean service. Finally, in December we made an allotment 
of 35,000 directly into these training camps for pure basic training. 

Some few, as I stated, got started the 1st of October, and it is some 
of that few that will give us a product of 5,000 the end of January. 

Mr. Hess. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Winstead, any questions ? 

Mr. Winsteap. General Marshall, to what extent do you feel our 
situation would have been improved in Korea if we had enacted 
universal military training law, a bill that this committee passed out, 
I believe, in the Eightieth Congress / 

Secretary Marsnaui. If we had—— 

Mr. Winsteap. If the Congress had passed a UMT bill. 

Secretary Marsnauyi. Back in 19457 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Yes; when we reported it out of this committee. 
Would it have improved our situation considerably ¢ The reason I ask 
that—— 

Secretary MarsuHauty. Well, I think it would have completely meta- 
morphised the situation, but I was thinking of it on a larger basis. I 
don’t think you would have a threat of war today. 

The CHairMan, State that again, General. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I say it would have completely metamorphised 
the situation in Korea, but I was thinking of answering the question 
ona much larger basis. 

My own opinion is we would not be threatened with war today. 

May I elaborate on that. We would have had a situation where in 
the development of personnel, as to its immediate availability, we 
would have been able to put it abreast of our ability to provide matériel 
rapidly. If in this country we could develop our basis of available 
trained personnel abreast of our ability quickly to produce matériel, 
then we would be so much more powerful than any other nation that 
I don’t think we would ever be threatened by war. 

Mr. Winsteap. I supported UMT and would again, but I kind of 
feel like Mr. Kilday. [ doubt seriously in my mind if this is the 
proper time to tie the two tom@ether, because we are short in lots of 
other ways besides manpower. We didn’t have equipment and we 
didn’t have the clothes. 

Now, the military leaders declared property surplus before it was 
disposed of. 

Secretary MarsHatn. What was the last comment ? 

Mr. Winsreap. I say the Military Establishments declared property 
and supplies surplus before it was disposed of. I think the American 
people probably are ahead of the military leaders, the Congress, and 
the President in doing what it takes to make the country strong. But 
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I believe they want to know several questions before they would be 
willing to 

Secretary MarsHauw. I have been trying my level best to explain the 
details and the various manifestations for that specific reason, because 
I am convinced if they do understand it, there will be no doubt about 
their action. 

Mr. Winsteap. We gave the authority after the war. We didn’t call 
them in where we had the authority to call. It seemed to me we were 
a little slow in calling some of the National Guard units and Reserve 
units, 

Secretary MarsHa.u. I would say as to that, you can do these 
things too fast. I will even go so far as to say this. Maybe an over- 
statement, but for the purposes of emphasis it is all right. I was 
asked: “What would you do today if you were certain that war was 
going to be declared 3 or 4 months hence?” I would hesitate to go 
instantly into full-out mobilization as to personnel for the first 2 
months because what we would get out of the present orderly pro- 
cedure of expansion would be so ymuch more effective in building a 
firm foundation that it would permit of a much more rapid advance 
2 month later. 

But, later on, when you have once established a broad base, it would 
be quite a different matter. If, for exampe, we get to next May or 
June, we will have a splendid broad base well established. Then we 

can do things with great rapidity in any direction. 

I have overstated that idea to a certain extent, but I feel strongly 
that we must not plunge into mere numbers. The number racket 
doesn’t interest me. And I have gone through so much of this sort of 
thing that IT know what happens when you merely pile up numbers. 
You weaken vourself if you get them too fast. 

It was, for example, a very difficult thing to do some of the things 
in September that could be done very much more sasily in December 
and will be moving with smoothness and regularity by the end of 
January. 

Mr. Wrxsrrap. Mr. Chairman, let me make this one observation. 
What Iam thinking of: After all, we have to carry the moral support 
of the people, the civilian population, General, as well as the support of 
the services. Some of the questions we have to answer now is the fact 
that it will probably take us in many respects 6 months to get back 
where we were when this economy drive started. If it is necessary, I 
think the people are willing to do it. 

But when we get into this pay schedule on this $30 a month in war- 
time, Iam like Mr. Kilday. I think we are going to get so involved. 
But that is what I think. We can determine that later. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The‘Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenns. Mr. Chairman, it is apparent from what has been said, 
in the testimony of General Marshall, there are many involved ques- 
tions here which are going to take great consideration on the part of 
this committee. Probably the questions I have in mind might well 
be directed to Mrs. Rosenberg at the time she appears as a witness 
before the committee. 

However, I would like to make two observations. One of them is on 
the question the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday, brought out, 
which was the one that was bothering me a whole lot. I think, 
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General, we can look at it a little from your standpoint, but there is 
the practical standpoint of what is going to happen when we hit the 
floor of the House. That is the angle we possibly look at more than 
you on the outside. 

The other thing is this, General. I was very pleased to read in the 
press on a number of occasions and you reiterated it again this morn- 
ing that you are giving consideration to the economy of the country. 
I am telling you that is basic in this whole problem. I am glad you 
have that thought in mind. It is refreshing that some of them do 
downtown, outside of those who have to worry about it up here. 

Secretary MArsHALu. I am sorry to learn that the $30 is going to get 
vou gentlemen in trouble, because that will have a lot to do with 
the economy of the procedure. 

‘The Cuamman, Mr. Wickersham, any questions? 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Secretary, I would like to say that many of 
the colleges are unable to continue operation if the number of students 
is reduced below a certain level. Will your program for specialized 
training take this into consideration and will you apportion out the 
servicemen to schools accordingly ¢ 

Secretary MarsHatL. We have given that a great deal of considera- 
tion and there have been a large number of conferences on the sub- 
ject. We have, I think, all the principal college groups in agreement 
with the terms of the bill. Mrs. Rosenberg, who has been in each one 
of these conferences, can outline exactly what has happened in this 
respect. 

Mr. WickersHAm. May I ask another question. 

Knowing the high tempo of training with the high morals of West 
Point and Annapolis, will every precaution be given the young men to 
protect their morals? 

Secretary MarsHay. I think that would certainly be the case. We 
realize the great importance of that. I think in many of these camps 
there will be very much better standards than on the city streets. 

Mr. WicxersHam. Another question. Where an actual Reserve unit 
composed of say ten or fifteen hundred men has been trained as a unit 
in a certain area, all coming from the same area, can they be called 
as a unit and not as individuals / 

Secretary MarsHauu. I will have that answered technically, because 
they can be called as a unit. Just how it is going to work out eventu- 
ally with the very young men in their ranks they will explain to you 
in detail. 

Mr. WickersHam. I am particularly referring to the 5823 Bombard- 
ment Wing, composed of about 1,500 men. They are alerted and they 
will be mobilized in the near future. But they are fearful that they 
will be called as individuals and not as a unit, 

Secretary Marswatu. Well, if the unit is alerted, they are going as 
a unit. 

Mr. Wickersuam. They have been alerted as individuals and not 
as a unit. 

Secretary Marsuatu. Not as a unit? I will have to look into that. 

Mr. WickersHaAm. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Heffernan, any questions ? 

Mr. Herrernan. No. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Doyle, any questions? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 
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General, there is one provision of this bill before us that reduces 
the age of registration from 18 to 17. I remember your testimony 
that it was your desire and intention that no man shall be sent into 
combat before he is 19, but you urged no restrictions placed upon 
your hands to send them into combat before 19. I received many 
letters from people who are anxious about this point. You have 
no intention, or desire to send boys into combat until they are at 
least 19. Why do you need to register them at 17? 

Secretary MarsuaAty. That is a technical reason involved in the 
selective service procedure and I will have to get Mrs. Rosenberg 
to answer that. The registration is not our interest. The delivery 
of the individual is our interest. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, I realize that, General, but on the other hand, 
you realize the minute you register a boy 17 years old, anticipating 
military service, that home becomes military minded and military 
conscious and possibly full of fears for the lives of the boys when 
they are pio! to go into the military. 

Therefore, psychologically, I am wondering if it is necessary to 
register them at 17 and if the date of registration shouldn’t be post- 
poned as long as consistent with efficient military preparedness. 

Secretary Marsuaryt. I would have to let General Hershey an- 
swer that on the stand, sir, as that gets into his business. 

Mr. Dore. All right. 

One or two more questions. You stated it is your desire to extend 
the period of service from 21 to 27 months, and you said almost exact- 
ly, “This 27-month period should apply until UMT has enabled us 
to transfer heavier responsibility to the Reserves.” 

Now, I am on the Reserve Components Subcommittee of this Armed 
Services Committee. I wish to state frankly that having served on 
that last term and now again this term my impression is, based on 
the evidence and testimony before us, that not to date have the Reserve 
components, the Reserve Military Establishment of our Nation, yet 
been given suflicient attention or suflicient emphasis. Am I in error 
on my impression or am I sound ? 

Secretary Marsiatn. Well, I have felt that your Reserve com- 
ponents specifically, the organized National Guard, has not been 
suited to our present situation in the world. A I told them when they 
were here in a meeting and as all through this bill, the purpose is 
to try and find some way to activate them to a degree that their avail- 
able potential is in line with our situation in the world today. 

I have always felt that the universal training proposition was of 
more importance to the National Guard than any other aspect of it, 
because if we could have the ranks of the National Guard composed 
of those basically trained men, it would transform the whole organiza- 
tion. It would also transform the oflicer personnel as to the gradual 
replacement of the veterans, because they would get the ROTC prod- 
uct who would have been selected, not merely of their own choice, but 
selected, from the universal military training developments as the 
natural leaders. 

So the whole development would result in a tremendous vitalization 
of the National Guard. And that is very important, because we can 
maintain a large national guard and we can’t and certainly should not 
maintain a large Regular Establishment. So I am for trying to 
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develop the efficiency of the National Guard. And that is one of the 
reasons for the bill in its present form. 

Mr. Dorin. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Some of us, General, have had sons that have served in the last 
war and aren’t with us today, can’t be, and some of them went in at 
very tender ages. 

Have you yet directed or has anyone under you yet directed that 
there be any established policy to see to it that the conditions sur- 
rounding the camps and in the camps, referring to the use of liquor, 
referring to prostitution and other problems that arise out of mass 
military effort, are such as to make it as positive as possible that the 
boys, whose parents are desirous that their boys come out of their 
military service without their morals having been unnecessarily de- 
stroyed are provided with adequate recreation and athletic and sports 
facilities and other programs for the men and women in all the armed 
services ¢ 

Secretary Marsnatyi. Well, frankly, sir, I have not, up to the pres- 
ent moment, gone into that particular aspect of the matter. I am 
quite certain—— 

Mr. Doyir. Don’t you think it is necessary—— 

Secretary Marsnanri. May I finish my answer? 

Mr. Doyty. Yes. 

Secretary MarsHauu. Because I said up to the present moment I 
haven't done it, but that doesn’t mean I am not going to do it. And 
I also feel assured that it is being done, because we learned that out 
of the last war and it presents a great many difficulties. 

Mr. Doytr. Well, I—— 

Secretary Marsuauti. And it is very important to us from several 
standpoints. It is important to morale of the Army and it is vital 
to the support of the civil population. 

Mr. Doyie. I hope we are promptly advised that it has been done. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I will have that brought before your com- 
mittee in detail. 

Mr. Doytr. One more statement, General. 

In reading the objectives of this bill and its proposed amendments 
to the Selective Service Act of 1948, I recognize that, of course, the 
military service is but temporary in the experience of American boys 
at present and I hope it will always be temporary, consistent with the 
best interests of our national defense. 

In other words, one of the fears that many of my people have is that 
our Nation may unnecessarily become militarized. Therefore, may 
I ask you this, as I read this bill: Will it be inconsistent with this 
bill in the form of amendments to have a statement also included in 
the policy that it is the policy of Congress that these boys who are 
called into service get this training, in scientific research and develop- 
ment and health and education and military training, and return to 
civilian life as soon as possible, consistent with our national defense 
interests ? 

Secretary Marsuati. Offhand, I wouldn’t see any objection to that, 
but I would like to have a little bit more time to consider it. 

Mr. Doyxr. Isn’t that one of the objectives of our Nation? 

Secretary Marsuan. It is, and I must address myself to one phase 
of what you have just said as to militarizing our people. Anybody 
who watched the demobilization of our armies never got that idea, 
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because the minute the emergency ceases everybody goes home and 
our great complication is to keep a few on guard until the next phase. 

I think that was the case after the Civil War. It certainly was the 
case in 1919. And it was—well, as an understatement, it was quite 
the case in 1945. T remember I had to come up here and explain to as 
many as 600 Members of Congress once or twice something about the 
demobilization, when the Army was dissolving literally in my lap. 
I couldn't find the Army one day to the next. I don’t think you can 
change the American boy. He doesn’t change very readily into a 
military automaton. 

Our great problem is to get him into the military system to the extent 
that it is necessary. I think one of the failures of our planning in the 
War Department in the last war was we hadn’t given the same amount 
of attention to how we were going to affect the state of mind of the 
soldier and the people as the demobilization period came up. As a 
matter of fact, the Lord blessed us and war came to an end so suddenly 
that we were caught off center. We are now in the midst of tremen- 
dous effort. But every indication that we have is that you can’t en- 
force a military feeling on our people unless there is an immediate 
objective before them that all can recognize is of vast importance to 
the country. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, I make this statement in closing so the 
general will understand the import of my question, 

I am very vigorously in support of an adequate armed military 
strength, but I do wish to emphasize that that to me should only be 
according to our present need and that always the objective of the 
military is to return those boys to civilian hfe in the utmost good 
health and the utmost good character and the utmost strength to 
protect our Nation. 

Secretary Marsuati. That certainly would be our desire. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. General Marshall, if my recollection is correct, the 
maximum of men and women in all branches of our armed services 
during World War IL was approximately 12,000,000. Now, we 
got those 12,000,000 men and women in all the various branches of 
our armed services without any universal military training or service 
law, did we not? 

Secretary MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snorr. And certainly I am sure you would not want to leave 
the impression with members of this committee or with the American 
public that the proposed bill now under discussion and consideration 
is necessary or indispensable in order to raise an armed force of 
3.462,000 in our armed service by the 1st of July this year? You 
don’t have to have universal military training in order to reach that 
goal, do you? 

Secretary Marsnati. No, I don’t think—I would have to 
answer—— 

Mr. Suorr. Because our population is larger now than it was at 
the outbreak of World War II, and if we could raise 12,000,000 men 
and women then without universal military training or conscription, 
certainly we should be able to raise approximately 314 million in 
1951? 

Secretary Marsuaun. Well, Mr. Short—— 
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Mr. Suorr. I think you will reach it. 

Secretary Marsnati. Mr. Short, my thinking is going beyond July 
1, because we have 1952 also certainly to consider. Then there is 
another comment I would like to make. I went through the agonies 
personally of all that period of 1942 and 1943 when our units were 
not up to the standard of training that we could use them with assur- 
ance. We had some very difficult days and times and _ periods, all 
because we didn’t have adequate training. We had to draw tremen- 
dously on our population in this build-up and, of course, it was 
because we had almost nine theaters of operations. God forbid we 
ever get that many again. 

Mr. Suort. I don’t think—— 

Secretary Marsuauy. But we were going by a system where it took 
almost 22 montlis to train a division and get it ready for action. We 
can’t afford any such time as that now. 

Secretary Marsuati. I am concerned beyond July 1 because unless 
we have some system that makes it possible very rapidly to raise 
troops, we are in a dangerously weak situation—some system that 
makes it possible very rapidly to raise troops that can be quickly 
made available for service, I feel we are in a very dangerous situa- 
tion. In the last war, we were a long period of time getting these 
people together for the very reason we didn’t have the provisos in 
that particular law. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, certainly I think most of us, if not all of us, 
will agree we want to avoid the mistake that we made in the past 
of turning the spigot completely off or open it wide until the victory 
is won or the war is over and then turning it completely off again. 
We should take the long-range point of view.. But under existing 
law, the present minimum draft age in the United States is 19 and 
the period of service is 21 months, but under the proposed bill I 
think the United States draft plan is more drastic than Europe’s. 

For instance, we propose to draft young men in the United States 
at the age of 18 who will serve for 27 months. In France, they are 
drafted at the age of 20 and 21 to serve only 18 months. In Italy, 
they are drafted at the age of 20, 21 to serve only 12 months. In 
Denmark, they are drafted at the age of 20 to serve 12 to 18 months. 
In Norway—most of these nations are members of the North At- 
lantic Pact—they are drafted at 19 to serve from 9 to 12 months. 
In Belgium, they are drafted at 20 to serve 12 months. In the 
Netherlands they are drafted at 21 to serve 12 months. In Portugal 
they are drafted at 21 to serve 12 months. In England, they are 
drafted at 18 to serve 24 months. But three of the North Atlantic 
Pact countries—Canada, Luxemburg, and Iceland—have only the 
volunteer system. 

If those figures are not correct, I am sure that the Deputy or 
Assistant, Secretary, Madam Rosenberg, will correct them and I 
want them corrected if they are not accurate. Now, I am sure we 
are going to find it difficult to sell a bill of goods to the American 
people and to their Representatives in Congress when they realize in 
the present Korean War, we have already suffered well nigh on 50,000 
casualties, more than the War of 1812, Spanish-American War, and 
Mexican War combined, and when we furnish more than 90 percent 
of the personnel of the United Nations and so far have suffered more 
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than 90 percent of the casualties. We are going to find it difficult, 
without knowing yet just what commitments we have definitely m: ade 
in Europe and the number of troops we are to be called upon to send 
over there that other members of the North Atlantic Pact who live 
under the very shadow of the Russian Bear and who are much nearer 
to the real danger than the United States, for us to go far beyond 
the sacrifices that are being made by other members of this pact. And 
I wanted to give those figures for the benefit of the record. 

Secretary Marsuanyi. There are some corrections in that, Mr. Short, 
and Mrs. Rosenberg will give you those when she is on the stand. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Secretary Marsan. I would like to address myself to your gen- 
eral remarks, though. 

Going back again to the first remark about what we did in the 
last war, we did the best we could under the circumstances but we 
could have done it very much better. We could have made the war 
shorter. We could have had less losses if we had had the Army on 
i better established basis. I am trying to see that we do that now. 

The greatest access to our power without bringing a great many 
troops to active duty refers to the questions you were asking me 
about the National Guard. 

If we can have trained Reserves, trained men, trained Reserves, it 
would enable us to bring those troops to active duty in a state where 
they could very quickly be made available for service. It would 
enable us to leave them on inactive duty until the moment it is clear 
that we must call on them for services. This bill permits us to vitalize 
them to a degree that no other procedure I can think of would. 

Mr. Suorr. No, General Marshall—— 

Secretary Marsuatn. May I just go on a little further in the gen- 
eral remarks. You were talking about these European nations. I 
have been in meeting with them, their defense ministers, already on 
these various subjects. ‘There have been reports by their military peo- 
ple to their governments which were trying and they are trying, their 
own military representatives, to get their governments to act-on. They 
relate specifically to length of service. One of the missions General 
Eisenhower has at the present time, and which he is going to comment 
on when he reports back here very shortly, relates to this very thing, 
that we are trying to get them to do. 

Also, I want to say, as a partial answer to your question, I believe, 
that when you talk about the age, you also have to know what are the 
deferments involved. Now, I can’t answer that offhand, but that 
plays a very major part in your considerations. I do not know to 
what extent they defer and you have to know before you can approxi- 
mate just what they are doing on a comparative basis with us. 

Mr. Suorr. I want to say, General, that the requirements should be 
absolutely uniform in all these different nations. But I do say and 
insist—and I believe that the American people are wholeheartedly 
back of this opinion—that every effort should be made to equalize and 
distribute the burden for the defense of the Western World. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I assure you, Mr. Short, that is what we are 
trying to do in any way we find we think is effective to do it. 

“Mr. Suorr. Now, then, a few minutes ago in answer to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, Mr. Winstead, you ‘expressed the opinion, and 
it was an opinion, that if we had had universal military training 
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enacted in 1945 we would not now be in war. Well, perhaps other 
people could express an opinion that if we had had a different Pres! 
dent or a different Secretary of State we wouldn't be in war. It is 
simply an opinion. I want to recall to your mind, though, that the 
Eight ieth Congress authorized a personnel strengt h in excess of 2,000,- 
QUO persons in all branches of our armed services and last June, when 
the North Koreans attacked the South Koreans, we were more than 
600,000 short, having only a little more than 1.400.000. Now it wasn’t 
the fault of Congress that we were short. The armed services stopped 
invoking the draft in January 1949. They net only refused to draft 
men but they absolutely refused to accept volunteers 1n Many branches 
of our services. So let the public thoroughly understand it is not the 
fault of Congress that we had only 1,400,000 in our armed services in 
June 1950. The Congress had authorized it the vear before. We had 
voted the funds. The armed services themselves refused to draft. 
They turned it down. And they even refused to accept volunteers. 
And we did not have to have a universal military law at that time. 
We had the draft law, but it wasn’t used. 

Secretary Marsnati. Mr. Short—— 

Mr. Storr. This is something the armed services must meet and 
answer. 

Secretary Marsuauu. Mr. Short, I realize just what you say as to the 
public understanding of all these matters. My hope that I would ex- 
press now is they do not get so confused with all of that that they 
do not look at this, which refers to today, tomorrow, and the next 
day. 

Mr. Suorr. I think we should look at this and we are certainly going 
to look at it with an open and sympathetic mind, although I feel my 
self it is more or less of a “shotgun wedding.” You tied universal 
service in here with the draft. It is—— 

Secretary Marsuau.. Mr. Short, I did it. 

Mr. Suorr. That is all right. I am glad you have to courage to 
admit it. 

Secretary Marsuany. Iam not admitting it. Iam telling vou. I 
did it. 

Mr. Sunorr. There are no apologies to be offered. 

Secretary Marsuaun. I am not admitting this. I did it. 

Mr. Suorr. But as members of this committee, we are entitled to 
our views and the right to interrogate, I think. 

Secretary Marsnauu. I know that from past experience. 

The Cuarrman. Any member have any questions to ask General 
Marshall now ? 

Secretary Marsuauti. You almost made me feel 10 years vounger 
this morning. It is kind of like old times. 

The Ciamman. Any member have any questions to ask General 
Marshall? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. I think you will remember, General, back in 
1940 when we were considering the original Selective Training and 
Service Act we had already passed a law authorizing the call of the 
National Guard and we found just from the practicalities of the sit- 
uation there was tremendous resistance in the country to drafting 
people when you had not called the volunteers that you had the 
authority to call. My recollection is correct you finally called the 
guard, and probably were not ready for them—I know you called 
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the Texas National Guard before Camp Bowie was ready, but it became 


necessary from a practical standpoint to activate your Volunteer Re- 
serve components before you were able to get a draft provision, 
I think we might find ourselves in the same sort of situation unless 
the Department states definitely what it proposes to do with reference 
to its Reserve components. 

Secretary Marsuauu. I tried to state it this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions of the General ? 

( No response. ) 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, General, and we will take a 
recess until tomorrow morning when Madam Secretary Rosenberg 
will be here; 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock Wednesday, January 24, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1951 


Hovsr or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHarrman. Now, we will resume hearings this morning on 
H. R. 1752. 

Members of the committee, the first witness is the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Madam Rosenberg. The committee will be de- 
lighted to hear the Madam Secretary present her views as to why in 
her judgment she thinks Congress should act favorably upon this bill. 

I suggest to the members of the committee we let the Assistant Sec- 
retary complete her statement. Then every member will have an 
opportunity to examine her. I anticipate—we want to be as consid- 
erate of the Madam Secretary as we can—she will be a witness for 
more than 1 day, probably the balance of the week. So everyone can 
thoroughly understand he will have a complete opportunity to ex- 
amine the witness. 

Now go right ahead, without interruption, Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let the statement be given to each member of 
the committee and let the statement be given to the press. Has that 
been done? 

Mr. Hartow. It has been distributed, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. No go right ahead, Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, before I begin my prepared 
statement, the Department of Defense has submitted to each member 
of the committee a folder containing some of the factual information 
and photostatic copies of the charts which we will present. 

The Cuatrrman. Now you present your views just like you see fit 
to, and no member is going to interrupt you until you have com- 
pletely finished your statement. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Rosrenperc. In considering this bill, the Department of 
Defense feels that military strength is not measured solely in terms 
of men under arms. It is compound of all the elements that make 
our Nation great—our factories, farms, schools, scientific laboratories, 
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community institutions, and our heritage of liberty, as well as our 
military forces in being and the men we ean call on to support them. 

We live in a period of intense danger. Our ability to survive 
depends on how effectively we weld together the elements of our na- 
tional strength. Our potential enemies so far exceed us in mass 
manpower that we must apply our resources with infinite skill if we 
are to safeguard our own country and restore peace to this troubled 
world. 

The bill we have submitted to your committee represents the con- 
sidered judgment of General Marshall and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on what we need to execute our military mission, both now and in the 
future. It assures the swift expansion of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to the level that is required to deter Soviet aggression and 
kindle hope among those who share our democratic ide: als in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. At the same time it puts a permanent foundation 
under our security by providing a steady flow of trained Reserves 
to communities in all parts of our country. 

The bill accomplishes these necessary military goals on a basis that 
supplies maXimum support to the other elements of our national 
strength. These civilian agencies concerned with agriculture, indus- 
trial production, education, -and all other phases of ‘American life all 
believe that the program embodied in this bill will enable us to main- 
tain our productive and scientific energies at a higher level than would 
be possible with any alternative plan. 

It provides the greatest long-term security at the lowest cost in men 
and money. That is essenti: al, not because our citizens will balk at 
paying any price that is necessary to preserve their freedom, but be- 
cause we face a threat that may remain acute over so many years that 
any Waste of manpower or funds might seriously undermine our pro- 
ductive economy and thus destroy our ability to resist effectively any 
outside threat. 

This bill makes the national defense everyone’s job. It establishes 
the principle that every physically fit young man should enter upon 
a period of military service and training between his eighteenth and 
nineteenth birthdays. The obligation is ‘universal. It s applies equally 
toall. It isan expression of the willingness of a free people to share 
on a fair and democratic basis the responsibility for defending their 
freedom. 

General Marshall has already indicated some of the reasons why we 
feel the year between 18 and 19 is best to start the training. It is the 
time when these young men have the fewest family responsibilities, 
when it is the least detrimental to their educational progress and when 
they are least likely to have essential skills in industry or agriculture. 

Not to call the 18- to 19-year group would make it necessary for us 
very soon to start taking nonveteran husbands and fathers liable for 
induction into the Armed Forces. A call to these family men in the 
19 to 26 age group would obviously be much more damaging in its 
social consequences than the entrance into service of unattached young 
men. 

The simple fact is that our safety margin is dangerously narrow as 
we will demonstrate by our charts later on. Unless this bill is adopted 
we are convinced that any worsening of the international situation 
would make it necessary to ask veterans to take up arms again. This 
the Department of Defense does not recommend. 
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With men between 18 and 19 entering the service, we could not 
only avoid calling men with families but also veterans. In addition, 
we could allow a larger number of deferments than would otherwise 
be possible among engineers, scientists, technicians, and other key 
men needed in laboratories, farms, and factories. This we must do 
if we are to keep pace with our military production needs. 

Similarly, it is essential that we do not empty the pipelines of future 
industrial and technical leadership. If we are to win the struggle 
for men’s minds, we must make certain that our own people are 
educated and informed. 

The program of universal military service and training, as pro- 
vided by the bill, would be flexible enough to satisfy both our imme- 
diate and future needs. At the present time, when our primary job 
is to build up our force with all practical speed, these young men 
would come in for a total of 27 months of service and training. This 
is the maximum period permissible under the bill. 

These men would not go into separate training establishments. 
They would take their place as members of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force on the same basis as all men coming in through selective service. 
However, the bill contains a specific guaranty that they would not 
be sent into an overseas combat area with less than 4 months of 
training. 

The necessity for putting the whole program into effect on an or- 
derly basis virtually eliminates the probability of any man going 
overseas before age 19 except in the event of an extreme emergency. 

What we want to do is put a dependable and enduring base under 
our military structure at the same time that we move toward the 
larger, more combat-worth forces we need without delay. We cannot 
allow this long-term objective to get in the way of the fulfillment of 
our immediate target—the quick building up of our forces in being. 

Accordingly, we expect to bring in not less than 300,000 and not 
more than 450,000 men between the ages of 18 and 19 in the first year 
of the new program. By calling them in at this rate, we could be 
certain that these young men would enhance the combat effectiveness 
of our military services, rather than impede it by giving them an un- 
balanced flow of men in a single age group before they were able to 
absorb the flow efficiently. 

To assure the greatest fairness in the application of the program 
and to prevent wasteful waiting on the part of young men who 
would not be called at the start, it would be our policy to call first 
those who were closest to their nineteenth birthday. In the first 
month, we would call those who were 18 years and 11 months, Next 
we would call those who were 18 years and 10 months. 

Because our calls would come over a period of months, it is improba- 
ble, again barring an extreme emergency, that we would call anyone 
under 18 years and 6 months in this introductory phase of the 
program. 

This factor, coupled with the 4-month training requirement, vir- 
tually shuts out the possibility that anyone could be sent into a combat 
area before he was 19. That is our expectation and our hope. Our 
only reason for not wanting the law to contain a specific ban on over- 
seas service for those under 19 is the one General Marshall has cited— 
the danger that the military services could not do their job effectively 
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at.a time when the chips were down and everything depended on our 
ability to move with devastating speed and power. 

Our combat divisions, ships’ crews, and air groups are trained as 
teams. To pull out any sizable number of men on the eve of over- 
seas assignment is bound to diminish the ability of these units to carry 
on successful operations. This is particularly true when the troops 
that would have to be eliminated are from an age group that has 
furnished in both World Wars men whom our combat commanders 
‘ate among our hardiest and most resolute fighters. 

The 27 months of service and training, which the bill provides, 
would apply to men coming in through selective service as well as those 
entering under this program. 

General Marshall has already touched on the considerations that 
make us feel this is the necessary period of service in the present 
emergency, the one that best combines military needs and the national 
interest. I shall be happy to supply any further information you 
may wish on this point, after I have outlined the basic elements of the 
program we are proposing. 

Economy has not been our motivating consideration in this decision, 
but it is a fact that we would save more than $700 million a year in 
training and other costs on a force of 1,000,000 inductees by adopt- 
ing the 27-month service period. The controlling factor from a mili- 
tary standpoint is that 1t would give us 50 percent more effective 
service than the present 21-month term. This estimate is based on 
the fact that both terms would involve 4 months of basic training, 
2 months of postbasic training, 2 months of travel time, and 1 month 
Jeave. Those figures are shown in the black book and we would be 
glad to give you the breakdown. This would leave us 18 months of 
effective time on the 27-month period, as against the 12 months we get 
out of the present term. 

When our need for large forces in being diminishes, the President 
would have discretion, on recommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to reduce the period of service required under the bill. If he 
felt the situation so permittted, he could eliminate the service require- 
ment altogether and leave only the period of training. This period 
of 4 to 6 months would remain an obligation of all young men so 
there would be no break in the flow of trained military manpower into 
the National Guard and the other Reserve components. 

Every man who completed his period of training or of service and 
training would enroll in the Reserve for a period of several years. 
Tlis Reserve obligation would be shorter if he served in an organized 
unit, longer if he did not participate in such a unit. It is apparent 
that this whole aspect of the program imposes upon us a duty to see 
to it that the traming and organizational methods of our Reserve 
components are revitalized. Otherwise, we will be putting our trust 
in paper defenses that will fall at the first real test. We have already 
begun work on a program that will give us a meaningful Reserve. 
This program will be presented to Congress for its consideration in 
no later than 6 months. 

The democratic character of this program makes it imperative that 
we make it as nearly universal as we can, consistent with our military 
responsibilities. About 1,050,000 young men reach 18 to 19 in a year. 
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By using the induction standards that now prevail for full military 
duty, and whatever limited service we have now, we would be able to 
take 700,000 to 750,000 of this number when the program becomes 
fully operative. 

In the interest of utilizing all our potential manpower, we expect to 
lower our mental and physical standards for induction and thus accept 
the largest practical number of additional men for limited service 
assignments. This should make another 100,000 available for indue- 
tion, raising the total in a year, when this is fully effective, to 800,000 
or 850,000 men in that age group. 

For those who wish to share in the defense of their country and who 
are at present disqualified from service because they have remediable 
defects which prevent them from meeting the ge hing and mental 
standards of the Armed Forces, we recommend that the Congress 
authorize a program which will give them the opportunity to correct 
those defects. 

Of course, no one would undergo such rehabilitation without his 
consent and the treatment and facilities would be wholly in the hands 
of the civilian sector rather than the military. The military cannot 
assume and does not want to assume that obligation. Such a program 
might make available from 10,000 to 20,000 additional men. 

Of the 180,000 to 230,000 who were left in our original group of 
1,050,000 18-year-olds, there would be approximately 8,000 who would 
be incapable of any type of assignment because of extreme physical, 
mental, or moral handicaps. No useful employment could be pro- 
vided for members of this group in or out of the Armed Forces. 

That would still leave us with between 100,000 and 150,000 young 
men who could not be taken into the military services on any practical 
basis, no matter how much we lowered our standards, but who might 
be capable of some useful employment in civilian agencies of the Gov 
ernment. No specific plans have yet been developed for this group, 
by the President, I understand, may announce a program for them 

i later date. No program, I understand, is snomitted because the 
P Preys ‘nt is desirous to make sure that this program is not a made-to- 
work program or interfere with any existing ¢ seer: service or other 
regulations. This, however, is not in the province of the military. 

We recognize that a program of the dimensions we have outlined 
for those who will enter the Armed Forces must not only be put into 
effect on an orderly basis from the military standpoint, but that care 
must also be taken to introduce it in an orderly w: ay from the stand- 
point of education, industry, and agriculture. Where humanly possi- 
ble we want to remedy this feeling of uncertainty of men who do not 
know whether they will be called tomorrow or the next day. 

I should like to tell you of some of the auch provisions our pro- 
gram contains to meet the need of the country for a stable educational 
system and an uninterrupted flow of scientists, technicians, and pro- 
fessional men, while at the same time assuring that our military needs 
will be met on a fair, equal, and efficient basis. 

In the first 3 years of the universal military service and training 
program, the President would have the authority to suspend tempo- 
rarily the active service requirement of up to 75,000 college students 
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so they could proceed with their college training and aed our educa- 
tional lifeline from drying up. This 75,000 maximum wa s arrived at 
on the advice of the best. educators, scientists, and engineers in the 
country as the maximum need they feel would be necessary to keep this 
pipeline going. 

, Tom uintain the universal nature of the program, these students 
would have to take the initial 4-month period of military training 
on the same basis as all other eligible young men. Their obligation for 
additional service of 23 months would remain to be fulfilled after 
graduation. 

The methods to be used in selecting the students who should be 
deferred and in deciding what courses “of study are important to the 
national interest in this period should be left entirely in civilian hands 
under procedures to be drawn up by a commission appointed by the 
President. 

Because it is our conviction that this program should embody our 
democratic ideals, we are concerned lest any talent of preferment based 
on Wealth or previous educational opportunity make itself felt in this 
matter of educational deferments. We think consideration should be 
given to a selection process that would not rely solely on educational 
attainment or intelligence and aptitude tests but that would also take 
into account general qualities of leadership, character, and capacity 
to learn. 

We hope the civilian advisers who are designated to supervise the 
educational phases of the program will explore the practicability of 
national scholarships to aid outstanding young men who, would other- 
wise be unable to prolong their education. 

No man should be deprived of the opportunity to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to the national welfare because he lacks the means 
to acquire an education. The type of thing we have in mind is the 
same as the help that men in ROTC and in the Naval Reserve get now. 

I line with this same basic belief, we propose to allow longer periods 
of deferment for those who are obliged to work their way through 
college. This policy will further foster the initiative of our young 
people and extend the educational opportunities of those who came 
from families with small incomes. 

The Department of Defense has offered to the Congress an ex- 
panded program of college training of officers through the ROTC. 
This program would go a long way toward guaranteeing a regular 
flow through the colleges and into the military departments of young 
officers properly trained in the many skills so needed in a modern 
military establishment and would give additional scientists and 
technicians to the civilian economy after their term with the military 
is completed. 

The UMST bill would allow 18-yvear-olds to graduate from high 
school before being called for training, providing their graduation 
came prior to their nineteenth birthday. Similarly, a young man who 
started his college year before his eighteenth birthday would have 
the right to finish the year before he could be inducted. 

The basic aim of all these provisions would be to maintain the 
broadest expression of the productive and scientific genius that is so 
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vital a factor in our ability to withstand threats from nations that 
dwarf us in total manpower. At the same time they are consistent 
with the concept that the program must involve universal obligation 
and that it must be adequate to assure us the strength we need. We 
have not compromised with either objective. We have strengthened 
both by the steps we have taken in this connection. 

Because this program of universal service and training is being in- 
augurated in an emergency and the men who will enter ee services 
under it will serve side by side with those coming in under selective 
service, we do not believe there should be any differential in pay be- 
tween them. When the emergency abates and the program become . 
solely one for training, prior to entrance into the Reserve, we think 
it is appropriate that the pay of the trainees should be lowered to 530 
amonth. This lower rate of pay would emphasize that this training 
represents an obligation of citizenship unive rsally fulfilled ony all 
young men as a contribution to their country’s safety. 


The fundamental principle that all military undertakings in our 
democracy should have civilian interest, und cc mnag aap saps ipport is 
incorporated in this program through provision for the appointment 


by the President oft a board of dis stineuishe | citizens to oan ise him on 
the administration of this program and the welfare of the men in- 
ducted under it. 

The program contains every guaranty we could reasonably incor- 
porate into it to bring about the most potent utilization of our mili- 
tary and civilian resources for national security. It reflects the sober 
thought of our military leaders on what we need to protect our country 
in the immediate future and what we will need to put our strength on 
a sound basis for the long haul ahead of us. It does the job that must 
be done if we are to a¢ hie ve genuine security in these tortured days. 
We ages no other way that will do the job as well. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

al members of the committee, of course there are a great many 
questions that sometime du rine hg time the secretary is with us T 


propose to ask here. But for the me being, L will desist. But I 
want to present— 

Secretary Rosi NBERG M I’. Chairman. I’m SOrry. If it meets wai 
your $0 ure, before we have any questions we would like to present 
the charts showing eat te our manpower resources are at the present 
basa: how we expect to get men if we do not have this bill, and what 


resources we will have if this bill is at 

The CHarrmMan. Just before you prese t that 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, s 

The Ciatman. 1 would ke to put in the record, and it will help 
alone’ On that line of consideration, an estimated breakdown ot the 
selective service manpower pool as of October 31, 1950. Now J] hope 
every members of the committee will liste 1 to this. 

The total number of registered, age 19 to 26—that is, the pool—is 
T957.157. Now that is your pool. These are the deducts or deductions 
by statute and regulations, and so forth. Now listen to this. This 
makes the picture now. And it will help along when the witness 
testifies further 
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Members of the Armed Forces, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Public Health Service, and registrants inducted under the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 who were subsequently discharged or 
Transferred to Reserve components—now that group is 460,502. 

Veterans liable for registration but exempted from service by law, 
2,862,969. 

Registrants already examined and found physically, mentally, or 
morally unfit for service—men found unfit for obvious defects— 
388,195. Men found unfit by Armed Forces at preinduction exam for 
following reasons: Administrative reasons, 10,156; failing mental 
test only, 167,783; neuropsychiatric, 23,157; physical only, 158,033; 
mental test and physical, 47,126. 

Men found unfit for Armed Forces at preinduction examination, 
5,063. 

Total number of men found physically, mentally, and morally un- 
fit for Armed Forces, 799,513. 

Conscientious objectors opposed to both combat and noncombat 
service, 13,583. 

Ministers and divinity students exempted by law, 48,918. 

Aliens exempt from service but required to register under the Se- 
lective Service Act, 8,541. 

Government officials deferred by law, 20. 

Men with dependents, deferred by regulation: Nonfathers, 533,202; 
fathers, 651,691, or a total of dependent deferments of 1,184,893. 

Registrants deferred because of agricultural occupation, 129,341. 

Registrants deferred because occupation is found, to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest, broken 
down as follows: Industrial deferments, 63,713; students of the heal- 
ing arts, 16,000; other students in upper half of their class, 554,000; 
total number of occupational deferments, 633,713. 

Members of reserve components or students taking military train- 
ing, members of National Guard, and active Reserve units, 137,186. 

Students in senior division, ROTC, 45,729. Total reservists and 
ROTC students deferred upon whom services have issued NME, 
44,182,915. 

Total deferment from service by law or regulations—now listen to 
this, and I will read it again—total number deferred from service by 
law and regulations, 6,324,908. 

Number of men not yet examined, 1,632,249. Number of men who 
will probably be found physically, mentally, or morally unfit for 
service under present standards of 50 percent, 816,124. 

Total expected number out of manpower pool who may be inducted 
in Armed Forces, including conscientious objectors not opposed to 
noncombat service, only 816,124. 

Now out of a pool of 7,957,154, we have only a pool of I-A’s of 
816,124. 

Now, Madam Secretary, I read all of that in the record to give you 
a little breathing spell from your statement. Now you proceed. Put 
this in the record. 


a 
‘ 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 
Estimated breakdown of selective service manpower pool as of Oct. 31, 1950 


Total number of récistrants ages 19 to 26... ..........._......... 7, 967, 157 
Members of the Armed Forces, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Public Health Service, and registrants inducted under the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 who were subsequently discharged or 
transfered to a Reserve component___-- 160, 502 
Veterans liable for registration but exempted from service by I: tw... 2, 862, 969 
Registrants already examined and found physically, mentally, 
or morally unfit for service: 
Men found unfit for obvious physical defects_____~ _ 388, 195 
Men found unfit by Armed Forces at preinduction exam 
for following reasons: 


AOMUMeISt Ve TeEARONS 0. ke 229 OOS 
Paine MENA. Cent ONG. ns oopekcioee. a cimn: AEE, AOD 
PEE | A a an eee . 23,100 
Physical only —--_- eh hee tees. ie i cack’ aa): ee 
Mental test and physic: al_ - 47,126 
Men found unfit by Armed Forces at fin: il induce tion exam_ 5, 063 


Total number of men found physically, assailed or morally 


unfit by Armed Forces Shoat ; 799, 513 
Conscientious objectors op posed to ‘both comba tant ‘and noncomb: ati int 

oa a SR Re ee ee eee 13, 583 

Ministers and divinity students e xempte d by law : = 48, 918 
Aliens exempt from service but required to register under the Selec- 

VO MOTVICe: Btls oka _ ee Be re Bees aed _ 8,541 
Government officials deferred by law. = I MNOS gh ae iat AEN te ee 20 
Men with dependents, deferred by regulation: 

Gomeahers . EEE SS RR E ees 533, 202 

Qk, ar EP Ste ee See 7 651, 691 
Total number dependency deferments_- 2 1, 184, 893 
Registrants deferred because of agricultural occupation 129, 341 


Registrants deferred because occupation is found to be neces 
sary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest : 


Industrial deferments_- sehen 63, 713 
Students of the healing arts___- seen _ 16,000 
Other students, in upper half of thei iy Glass..-.= ._... dd4, 000 
Total number occupational deferments Ag ih y * 633, 713 


Members of Reserve components or students taking military 
training: 


Members of National Guard and active Reserve units. 157, 186 
wingents in: senior division ROC. ...<.cancen.s-.~...5 45,720 
Total reservists and ROTC students deferred upon 
whom services have issued NME 44-~-- 182, 915 
Total number deferred and exempt from service by law and/or 
regulations .......-.~ A ie 9 eh RL She tee See eee eS 





Number of men not yet examined___-_ ; ' 
Number of men who will probably be found physically, mentally, or 
morally unfit for service under present standards (50 percent) 816, 124 


Total expected number out of manpower pool who may be in- 
ducted into Armed Forces, including conscientious objectors 
not opposed to noncombatant service S16, 124 
Secretary Rosennere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Our first chart 
which I will ask Mr. Adams to present contains so much of the same 
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figures that you were good enough to read into the record that we 
will simply put it up for quick identification, but nothing in any de- 
tails. Before that, may I say, gentlemen, that all these charts we are 
presenting are in your black book in the order in which we will present 
them. 

The Cuamman. Now, this is Mr. Adams. Are you going to ex- 
plain the chart, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

The CrrairMan. All right; you go ahead and explain the chart. 

Mr. Apams. The most significant thing about this chart which is 
identified in your black book as chart A and is known as the status 
of selective-service registrants—photostatic copies are available for 
the press, if they want it—indicates that, and I won’t go into it in 
detail, or reaches the same conclusion—— 

The Cuairman. Talk a little louder, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. The most significant thing about this chart is that it 
reaches the identical conclusion to the one the chairman just read 
into the record and that is there can be expected as of October 3, 

1950, that of the entire pool of 19- to 26-year-old young men who are 
registered under the Selective Service Act, 816,124 is the net. which 
can be considered available for induction. That is chart A in your 
black book and because the figures have already been read by the 
chairman, I will not go into it in detail. 

The next chart which is also in the book which you have is known 
as chart Band it makes an attempt to show what the continuing num- 
bers of men are in the pool of class I availables who can be considered 
as available for induction based upon a build-up of the military forces 
to the figure of 3.5 millions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, let’s have him go a little slower and a 
little louder. 

Mr. Apams. Did you say a little louder, Mr. Price ? 

Mr. Price. A little slower. 

Mr. Apams. The Secretary of Defense already has announced the 
target of 3.5 millions as the size to which it is expected that the force 
will be built. 

As of October 31, 1950, there was available in the pool of selective- 
service registrants who could be considered as available for induction 
under existing standards a total of 816,000 men. These are the 816,- 
000 who were shown to you on the previous chart. 

In order to reach the force of 3.5 millions of men, it will be neces- 
sary to induct between October 31 and the balance of this fiscal year 
a total number of 862,000 men, which shows on chart B as the yellow 
bar below the line. 

In addition to the 816,000 young men who were in the pool as of 
October 31, there will come of age 19 during the subsequent 8 months 
of the fiscal year a net number of 457,000 young men who will be con- 
sidered available for induction under present standards. There is a 
larger number than that coming of age, but under present standards 
and present experiences it is considered that of the entire group com- 
ing of age 457,000 can be considered available and eligible for induc- 
tion under present practices. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I 
The Cuamman. Let him goon. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Avams. Adding together the 816,000 young men already avail- 
able in the pool and the 457,000 young men who will become available 
and deducting from that total the 862,000 who will be inducted during 
the 8 months subsequent to October 31, 1950, it is found that there 
will be left in the poo] at the end of the fiscal year a net of 411,000 
young men who can be considered available for induction under pres- 
ent practices. 

General Hershey testified before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and has made a number of statements to the effect that he con- 
siders that, based upon present induction practices, where they are 
inducting around 80,000 young men a month, in order for all local 
boards to meet their call when the callings are as large as 80,000 he 
must have in the pool the equivalent of five times the total monthly 
call. Based on five times 80,000, that would give a safety margin of 
400,000 young men, which he considers the very minimum. Subse- 
quent to the time that the Secretary of Defense testified before the 
Senate committee when we drew a line at 400,000, General Hershey 
testified that he considered that based upon present practices in the 
build-up of the force a figure of 600,000 was a safer margin and one 
which he would like to see always in the pool, based upon inductions 
as high as 80,000 to 100,000 which can be expected in the next few 
months or the next year. 

So if you assume that 400,000 is an adequate safety margin it can 
be seen that at the end of the fiscal year there are 11,000 men above 
a safety margin. If 600,000 is considered to be a more adequate safety 
margin, then at the end of fiscal year 1951, which is the fiscal year in 
which we are now, there will be less men in the selective service pool 
of class I availables than is considered an adequate safety margin. 

Going to the next fiscal year and using the same computations which 
were used during the present fiscal year, it is estimated that there will 
be a total of 699,000 young men reaching the age of 19 and available 
for induction under present standards. Again, I state there are a 
larger group reaching the age of 19, but based on present induction 
standards a total of 699,000 young men will reach the age and be 
aVailable for induction. This includes—and we included these in our 
computations beginning last October—a total of probably 200,000 
young college students who are in college this year. The chairman 
read into the record earlier that there are a total of 570,000 students, 
college students, now being deferred. At the time we first made these 
computations it was assumed that in order to reach the margin there 
would have to be a squeezing of approximately 200,000 college stu- 
dents out of the present 570,000 now being deferred. 

Therefore, we placed an addition of 200,000 students in the 1952 
fiscal year, that is men who are now in school and who we assume 
would be inducted during the coming summer. Adding those 200,000 
to the 499,000 coming of age and inductible under present standards 
gives us 699,000. To maintain the force at 3.5 millions during fiscal 
year 1952 and based upon the existing Selective Service Act which 
authorizes 21 months of service for reservists on duty without consent 
and which authorizes also 21 months for inductees, it was estimated 
that a total of 641,000 young men would have to be inducted during 
the next fiscal year, which be gins tas! 1, 1951, for the next 12 months 
in order to maintain the force at 3.5 millions of men. 
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When the 641,000 men are deducted from the total of 699,000 plus 
411,000, there remains 469,000 young men in class 1 available in the 
pool at the end of fiscal year 1952. 

The two significant figures to which we point are the fact that at 
the end of fiscal year 1952 and at the end of fiscal year 1953—1951 
and 1952, there remains in the pool 411,000 at the end of this fiscal year 
and 469,000 at the end of the next fiscal year, maintaining the force 
at 3.5. 

The Crairman. Any other charts you want to submit to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, we have more charts. I stopped in case 

The Cuairman. All right, go ahead and explain your other charts 
now. 

Mr. Apams. For the purposes of evaluating how many additional 
young men could be made available if we went into the 18-year 
pool] 

The Cratrman. Let there be order. 

Mr. Apams. For purposes of evaluating the numbers of additional 
young men who could be made available if we went into the 18-year 
pool, we made an estimate of the number of men who could be added 
to the selective-service pool of I-A availables if the draft age were 
lowered to the age 18 or to the age 1814. The first figure which we 
took and which is a figure which is agreed to by all of the statisticai 
agencies of the Government with whom we have been in consultation, 
including the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Selective Service System, 
NSRB, and others, is that there are 1,050,000 young men reaching the 
age 18 during the coming fiscal year. Based upon present standards, 
it is estimated that 800,000 of those young men would be unqualified 
for service. Another 70,000 of them already are in service. Those 
are young men who are enlisting at an age below 18. Ten thousand 
of them would have dependency deferments—mostly young men who 
are the eldest son of the family in which the father is dead. Twenty 
thousand of them would be in occupational deferments—most of them 
young men, heads of families on farms. One hundred and five thou- 
sand of them are qualified for service but under our law would be 
deferred pending the completion of their high-school course. This 
would leave immediately available for service 545,000 young men of 
the age 18. This is shown in your book as chart E. 

There are two charts—charts C and D—which are also in your book 
and which I have not shown this morning because they are summarized 
on another chart which will be shown subsequently. 

In addition to the 545,000 young men who would be immediately 
available for induction on two subsequent years from this group but 
temporarily deferred, there would be an additional 83,000 young men 
previously given occupational deferments or in school who would be 
available in the immediate following year and another 31,000 still 
deferred for an additional year but available during the second follow- 
ing year. 

If you address yourself instead of to the 18-year-old group to the 
1814-year-old group, the figures are about half what they are in the 
18-year-old group. There are 525,000 young men reach the age of 
1814 during the fiscal year, 150,000 of whom are unqualified for serv- 
ice under the present standards, 90,000 of whom are already in the 
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service—there are larger enlistments as they grow older during that 
half year—15,000 with dependency deferments, 15,000 with occupa- 
tional deferments, and 31,000 qualified for service but deferred to 
finish high school, leaving 224,000 of them who could be considered 
available for service under present standards, with 38,000 additional 
deferred during the present year but available during the following 
year, 

This chart, chart F, is a computation through three subsequent years 
in an effort to show you the estimated number of I-A available men 
who would remain in the selective service pool during those subsequent 
years based on maintaining an armed force of 3.5 millions after June 
30,1952, and assuming the extension of the Saloutins Service Act 
beyond fiscal year 1954. 

The three clusters of bars which are shown here assume various 
provisions as to the length of service which might be given to the 
men of ages 19 to 26. 

You were shown on an earher chart there were 816,000 men on 
October 31 of this year, which at the end of the fiscal year would be 
411.000 men in the selective service pool. We went one step further 
and showed you that at the end of June 30, 1952, there would be 469,- 
000 men remaining in the selective service pool, assuming no changes 
in the Selective Service Act. If the period of 21 months of service 
were to remain the same and the Congress were to change the act so as 
to extend expiring enlistments which expire during fiscal year 1952, 
it would have the effect of raising this 469,000 men to a total of on 000. 
If in addition to the extension of enlistments for a period of 1 year 
the period of service were changed from 21 months to either 24, 27, 
or 30, the effect during fiscal year 1952 would be a net increase of 
numbers in the pool to 682,000 young men. 

This bar is the same for both 24, 27, and 30, during fiscal vear 1952, 
because those ‘periods extend on into the next year in each case. 

Carrying the computations forward one additional year, we find 
that if no changes are made in the Selective Service Act the numbers 
of men, which were 469,000 left in the pool at the end of fiscal year 
1952, became at the end of fiscal year 1953, 127,000 men. If the period 
of service is extended for those men who are enlisted only, extending 
the service during fiscal 1952 and fiscal 1953, it raises the numbers of 
men in the pool to 211,000 men. If in addition to extending service 
the period of service for inductees is raised from 21 to 24 months, the 
total numbers of men shown at the end of fiscal year 1953 to be 221,000 
men. If the period is raised to 27 months, the figure becomes 343,000. 
If it is raised to 30 months, the figure becomes 602,000. 

During fiscal year 1954 the same computations and the same caleula- 
tions take place. It is found that under varying lengths of service 
with the extensions of enlistments it becomes 224,000 with 21 months, 
and then with 24 months it becomes 399,000, or 415,000 with 27 months, 
or 455,000 with 80 months, depending upon the length of service to 
which it is extended. 

Secretary Rosensere. Gentlemen, if I may call your attention to 
this. The significance of this chart is: Mr. Adams before mentioned 
that we originally used a figure of 400,000 and later on one of 600,000, 
General Hershey was completely consistent at all times, saying that 
he feels he ought to have 600,000. We first used a conservative figure. 
As you see, this 600,000 safety margin, which is essential, General 
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Hershey claims for selective service, and we concur with him that it 
is necessary when you have 3,200 selective service boards, leaves us 
in fiscal 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, under all the varying conditions 
of length of service that we could think of, a deficit if we are to get 
up to the three million five. Even if we haven’t an additional require- 
ment in any year, we have a deficit of manpower in each year counting 
on our safety margin. 

The CHairMan. Will the photographers please stop making pic- 
tures? Don’t interrupt the meeting any more. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, this is the final chart in the series which 
is in your book. It is known as chart H. This examines the possible 
alternatives which are available to meet the manpower needs of the 
Armed Forces, and tends to show the net additional yield of qualified 
men who would be available to meet the prospective shortage based 
upon differing changes in the Selective Service Act. It is shown in 
your book as chart H. On the extreme left of the chart there are 
two bars known as the Department of Defense plan. They put 
together 545,000 young men who would be available if 18-year-old 
young men were made ‘available for induction. You were shown on 
an earlier chart that extending to 27 months the length of service and 
extending enlistments during the next two fiscal years would make 
a net of additional men of 216,000. Adding this 545,000 and 216,000 
together, there is a total of 761,000 net additional yield of qualified 
men to meet the prospective shortage. 

It should be pointed out that this net is available only once. When- 
ever this or any of the substitute plans are accepted, this many men are 
the net numbers who would be available on a one-time basis. 

If instead of accepting the Department of Defense plan the Con- 
gress decided to do any one of the alternatives, the following bars on 
the chart tend to show how many men would be made available by the 
alternative plans. , 

First, bar A shows that if there was an extension of enlistments for 
inen whose enlistments expire during fiscal year 1952 and fiseal year 
1953, the net numbers of men made available if the period of service 
remains 21 months is 84,000, If there is an extension of enlistments 

and a change to 27 months, the net additional is 216,000. That 216 is 
part of the 761 shown in the combined Department of Defense plan of 
18-year-olds plus extension of enlistments and extension of period of 
service to 27 months. 

If the period of service were extended to 30 months, the net addi- 
tional number of men would be 475,000. If instead of moving to the 
18-year-old group the Congress decided to move only to the 181. -year- 
old group the numbers of men made available would be 2 24.000 as 
shown on an earlier chart. 

If instead of any of these alternatives it was decided to make eligible 
and available and liable immediately for induction 19-to-26-year-old 
men who are nonveterans, who are with dependents, that is 19-to-26- 
year-old young married men, there are a net number of 290,000 who 
would be eligible for induction under present standards. 

If we decided to move one step farther and make in addition to 
those young married men without children young men with children 
between the : ages of 19 to 26 eligible for induction, ‘there are a net addi- 
tional number of 340,000 men. 
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If the next step beyond that to which the Congress might wish to 
move would be to address itself to the problem of the veterans of 
World War II, the men with prior military service, there are varying 
combinations shown on this chart. Of 19-to-26-year-old veterans who 
have had less than 12 months of service, there are a total of 160,000 
net—there are more, but under present induction standards we think 
we would get about 160,000 net. There are more, but under present 
induction standards we think we would get about 160,000 if they were 
made liable for induction. They are broken down into 80,000 young 
fathers, 40,000 young married men without children, and 40,000 
single men. 

Moving one step beyond the 12 months of service to veterans with 
less than 18 months of service, the group gets larger and totals 450,000, 
of whom 230,000 are young fathers, 110,000 married men without 
children, another 110,000 single. 

If instead of this combination the Congress wished to look to all 
single 19-to-26-year-old veterans, there are a total of 490,000. Or if 
it wished to look to all 19-to-26-year-old veterans who have dependents 
other than children, there are a total of 370,000. If instead of any 
of these combinations the Congress wished to jook to all 19-to-26-year- 
old veteran fathers, there are a total of 720,000. These calculations 
are presented merely to show the alternative sources from which man- 
power might be made available. 

The CuatrmMan. Does that complete the charts? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, in your book there is a sum- 
mary chart which we do not want to take your time by putting up, 
but the summary chart shows the objectives of the Department of 
Defense and refers back to all the alternatives, which as we showed 
you, do not meet the objective and that the Defense Department 
plan we feel does meet the long-term and immediate objectives. 

The Cuatrman,. Thank you very much, Madam Secretary. 

Now, Mr. Price of Illinois, have you any questions to ask the 
Secretary / 

Mr. Price. Not at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Mr. Johnson, have you any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. I have a few questions. 

The Cuarmrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. If I understand your discussion this morning, the 
reason you fixed on the 27-month period was, one, you would save a lot 
of money becauce deducted from the service is the time of travel, the 
leave and all those things, and the shorter you make that the bigger 
proportion the deduction becomes; is that correct 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. I didn’t quite grasp what you said there, but you did 
mention the fact that a 27 months’ period would give a far better 
assurance of continuing deferments for the veterans. Many of us are 
anxious to see that veterans, especially combat service veterans, that are 
fathers, have every chance for deferment. They have taken their 
chance once and somebody else ought to defend the country. They 
shouldn't have to take two chances unless it is absolutely essential. 
Could you explore that just a little bit ? 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes; I would be glad to, Congressman. In 
this black book we have a tabulation showing how many men we need 
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to induct each month if we have them for 21 months. Next to that— 
and that is page 2, right after your charts—in that same book we 
show how many men you need to induct if you take them for 27 
months. 

Based on 1,000,000 men, we have to induct the input of 77,600 men 
per month if we have them 21 months. The input is only 58,000 if 
we can use them for 27 months. In other words, if we have 1,000,000 
men for 21 months, we have to take in 931,000 men a year. If we can 
keep them for 27 months, we have to take in 696,000 men a year. 

Mr. Jounson. Now 

Secretary Rosenperc. Our assumption on that is, Congressman, 
that the more man-hours we can get out of these men the less men we 
have to,take in. The less men we have to take in the more we can 
feel sure that we don’t have to ask veterans to come in again. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, all vour calculations there are based, eom- 
paring it with the selective service, on the present selective-service 
rules, in which the deferments are large; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir. We feel that the industrial and 
agricultural deferments at this time are small. The industrial defer- 
ments are only about 2.2 percent. In the last World War they were 
over 5 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. No; you didn’t get the point I was thinking about. 
The deferments, as the chairman pointed out there and as your chart 
shows, are abnormally large now, for all kinds of reasons; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. They are large partly for legal reasons; that 
is, veterans. The chairman mentioned over 2,000,000 veterans. 
There is another class of deferment on fathers, with fathers who have 
dependents, and one of your-married men. Beyond that, there are 
deferments of students—560,000. Industrial and agricultural defer- 
ments: we feel that the agricultural and industrial deferments are 
low at this time. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, under your plan, you feel that there will 
always be a safe pool to flow into the required strength that we must 
have in any fiscal year? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Under our plan we feel there will be. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, in the provision regarding the deduction. of 
75,000 for scientific, industrial, and other reasons, you have one there 
about leadership, men whose present aptitudes indicate they are the 
future leaders. Was that based on a study of the English experience 
in the First World War where they skimmed the cream off the top? 
In my belief, they are suffering today from leaders because they took 
too many of those type of men in the First World War, taking them 
arly inthe war. Is that based on that? 

Secretary Rosenpere. It is based on that and based on the general 
dissatisfaction with the tests that are being applied today for the selec- 
tion of students. Ifa man comes from a school where his opportu- 
nities have not been as good but he may be just as bright and will 
make just as useful and intelligent citizen, some other factors ought 
to be used than just the marks he receives when he takes his 
examination. 

Mr. Jounson. As I interpret the training provisions, this UMT 
or universal service, as you call it, will be controlled entirely by the 
military and subject only to the advisory information and suggestions 
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that would be furnished by someone appointed by the President; is 
that correct ¢ . ra 

Secretary Rosennerc. The basic-training program as to its military 
aspects would be controlled by the military. The civilian commission 
appointed by the President the military would look to for advice on 
morale and welfare and other factors. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, isn’t it a fact that all the other UM 
like the one we had immediately following the war and 
were on the Commission yourself, 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. All of them retained civilian control, did they not? 


Secretary Rosennerc. The Compton Commission report never ex- 


ies 
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pected to have civilian cont rol of the purely military training of these 
men. It only retained it in those areas in which they felt that civilian 
influence is essential and necessary. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, wasn’t that under a commission which the 
President appointed and they dictated the policies? ‘That is the way 
I read it. 

Secretary Rosennerc. The Commission was to advise the President 
and the military on those policies which were outside of military 
training. 

This bill provides, Congressman Johnson, that the President has a 
right to change the training—not only the length, but the content—at 
any time. We envisage that when the emergency is over and the 
training becomes less part of the military necessity, it will be more of 
the kind of training envisaged in the Compton report. At the pres- 
ent time, the 4 months’ basic training is a military training plus 
civilian advice on the morale and welfare factors. 

Mr. Jomnson. Well, am I to understand in the event that tension 
should lower, the President could have all these men taken in and 
given other than military training? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. It is primarily to close up our security system and 
make it effective. Isn’t that the basic idea of it? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right, sir. It would be military 
training, plus more probably of education for illiterates and so on 
which the Compton committee suggested. 

Mr. Jounson. Then we are going into some side issue, then, that 
has nothing to do with security, except very remotely ; isn’t that a fact ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. ‘The military training would always 
be the greatest and the basic factor in it. 

Mr. Jonnson. But isn’t it a fact that this particular proposal re- 
duces the effect on the civilian population of the program less than 
any other one that we have had submitted to us in the last 10 years 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes; it does. This program calls for service 
and training, and this program is a program which we propose in the 
time of an emergency when these men must be militarily fit to take 
their part in service. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, now—this will be the last question, Mr. Chair- 
man; you have been very tolerant—what will happen to our present 
Reserve program that we have had substantially in effect since the 
First World War and down to the present with some very fine changes, 
what will happen to that, when the tension drops and we just hav 
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the ordinary military training, not for a crisis but just to keep our 
security situation in proper condition ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The main purpose of this program is to make 
sure that our Reserve system even after the emergency has a steady 
flow of men. The reason we are training these men, if there is no 
emergency, is so they can take their place in the Reserve and we can 
keep the smallest possible standing Army and the best and largest 
possible Reserve to call on in case of emergency. 

Mr. Jounson. I just want to ask you one question about your quali- 
fications. Is this a correct statement—I think those who are reading 
this record should know this—you were one of those that went on the 
Compton Commission and you were violently opposed to UMT when 
you started, and when you came out at the end, after your study, you 
were a very strong proponent of it; is that correct? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir; I went on with an open mind and 
asked that I make no commitment. I came to my conclusions on the 
facts that were submitted to me. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought you started out, like many people do, op- 
posed to it, and you were finally convinced we had to have it. 

Secretary Rosensera. I started out as I think everybody in a democ- 
racy starts, of accepting it only very reluctantly, if necessary. I be- 
came convinced it was the soundest move we could make. 

Mr. Jounson. But now you are an ardent supporter of it, after all 
these studies and your experience with it; is that true? 

Secretary Rosenperc. I am an ardent supporter. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Hardy, any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to defer mine, if I may. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Doyle, any questions? 

Mr. Dorie. Madam Secretary, you mentioned again in answer to 
Congressman Johnson that the purport of this measure, one of them, 
is to have all the man in the Reserves eventually. What specific pro- 
posal is there at this time by the Department of Defense on this bill 
or otherwise for strengthening the Reserve, other than the general 
broad statement by you that every man will go in the Reserve? What 
about the National Guard? What about the Navy Reserve? What 
about the Air Force Reserve? What specific plan is there to see that 
our Reserves have sufficient money, have suflicient facilities, have suffi- 
cient support from the Regular Military Establishment in the event 
there is no war and in the event this program is continued ? 

Secretary RosenperG. I said in my statement, and I think General 
Marshall did also, that we will come up in no later than 6 months with 
a plan on an improved Reserve. We are very conscious that every 
time we have asked for something we have always given a thought 
to so-called improved Reserve, but never set a dead line on which we 
would submit this. We very strongly fee! that the National Guard 
and all other Reserve organizations need funds, facilities, and man- 
power if they are to carry out the task which is intended for them 
and that is to be the first line of defense after the Regular services. 
We hope to come up with a plan in which all organizations we hope 
will participate. 

Mr. Doyizr. May I make this observation, as a member of the Reserve 
Components Subcommittee. I hope your feelings are given effect 
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by the Regular Military Establishment doing something about it, other 
than they have done in the last few years. 

Secretary RosenverG. They will be, Congressman. 

Mr. Dorte. I have here a letter I received this morning, and I will 
read just a few lines from it, involving two points, and I will ask you 
to answer these instead of my asking you the questions. This letter 
comes, I might state, Madam Secretary, from the editor of one of the 
most important newspapers in the district which I represent 
[reading | : 

I believe this is in the realm of your committee, the induction of 15-year-old 
boys into the armed services and rushing them into combat with only a meager 
training, is definitely criminal, General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg notwith- 
standing. If it is necessary to conscript 18-year-olds they should be given educa- 
tion and training for at least 2 years before subjecting them to mortal combat. 
Even the most brilliant youth does not absorb all the tricks of modern warfare in 
a few months. In addition a youth just out of high school is entitled to a 
couple of years grace to get his feet on the ground and know the principles for 
which he may be giving his life. 

What is your answer to that observation by this newspaper editor ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. My answer, Congressman, to that is: The 
initiative isnot ours. If thissame newspaperman could get us a delay 
of 2 years from those who threaten our security, we would be delighted 
todoit. But we have to have a force ready now to meet an emergency 
and we have the unpleasant choice of asking men who have given 4 and 
5 years of their life to take up arms again, men who are fathers and 
whose going will disrupt the community and put a heavy burden of 
dependents’ allowance on the country for men between the ages of 18 
and 19. Weinthe Department of Defense feel that is the best choice. 
We also feel that we are giving and at all times will give adequate 
training for these men to be able to defend themselves and take care 
of themselves properly. At no time has any military man ever thought 
that 2 years was necessary to train a young man going into combat. 
Lam not a military expert. I am quoting what men who are military 
experts have said on training. 

Mr. Doyir. May I quote you the next statement by this editor, in 
the form of a question | reading] : 

It is my opinion that all veterans, who were not actually in the front lines 
during the last war, should be calied to the service without regard to their present 
marital state. Practically all of those who have been educated and supported by 
the Government since the passing of the GI bill. The country should be able now 
to realize on this investment in a time of emergency. They have had both military 
and educational training and should have the ability to serve their country well. 

Secretary Rosrenperc. Mr. Chairman, the calling of veterans besides 
its social implications is a very complicated one. We showed you the 
breakdown of how many veterans we would get if the time limits were 
changed. There is, we think, a very interesting statement in this black 
book showing that those men, for instance, who had less than 3 months’ 
training—if I may call your attention to page 4, it will facilitate this 
answer. Here we give you the men who have less than 6 months’ serv- 
ice, those who have 7 to 12 months’ service, those who have less than 
12 months’ service, in the age group under 26. 

Mr. Kitpay. What page is that, please ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Page 5 in the black book. 

We also give you those between 26 and 30 years of age. Some of 
those we consider today, at 30, not the ideal age of soldiers. 
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It should be noted here that one-third of the men discharged with 
less than 12 months of service were given medical discharges. In addi- 
tion, many of these men discharged with limited period of service 
were men found to be mentally, morally, or psychologically unsuited 
for military service. Those were among the ones who were discharged 
in the first few months of service. 

It is believed that very few veterans with less than 6 months’ serv- 
ice would qualify for military service under current standards. After 
making allowances for probable physical disqualifications and occu- 
pational deferments, it is estimated that a maximum of 160,000 vet- 
erans under 26 years of age with less than 12 months’ service would be 
made available for induction if the selective-service law were changed 
to permit induction of this group. Of these, about one-fourth, or 
40,000, would be single men without dependents, with the remaining 
three-fourths consisting of fathers and men with dependents other 
than children. 

If service liability were extended only to those veterans without 
overseas service, a potential yield in this group would be cut by about 
one-third. That is the 160,000, after you take off 40,000. 

If it was desired to make veterans under 26 with less than 12 months’ 
service eligible for induction, the Selective Service would probably 
have to register all the 2,500,000 veterans in this age group in order to 
ascertain exactly who would be liable for induction. 

The cost and administrative burdens imposed by such registration 
appear to be out of proportion to the small number of additional men 
that would be available by this step. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Doyriz. Madam Secretary, I am pleased to see your emphasis on 
the necessity of a strong Reserve. I note that practically every, in 
fact every, ollicer of Reserve groups who have testified before our sub- 
committee are themselves distinguished veterans who held top posi- 
tions at one time or another in our active Military Establishment. 

Now, is it the policy of the Regular Military Establishment in pre- 
paring the field of the Reserve in the future to call in for conference 
these Reserve group leaders themselves in order that they might give 
the Regular Military Establishment some of their thinking ? 

Secretary RosenperG. Definitely, Congressman. It will be done. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, I might say, Madam Secretary, I believe the evi- 
dence shows that that hasn’t been followed too much in the past. 

Secretary Rosenserc. It will be followed in the future, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Dorie. May I make one further observation. I am pleased to 
see that you are giving the President the power of selecting a commis- 
sion to deal with the welfare of the men. May I suggest that that be 
urged along as speedily as possible in order that the welfare of the 
men from all angles will be given proper attention, 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes. And you directed that question to Gen- 
eral Marshall, Congressman Doyle, yesterday, and we are preparing 
a report which we will submit to the whole committee in the record 
of what is being done now for the welfare of the men. 

Mr. Doyie. In other words, Madam Secret tary, I feel very strongly 
that there are forms of illiteracy other than just mental or educational. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Arends. 
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Mr. Arenps. Madam Secretary, I listened intently to your testi- 
mony this morning, your prepared statement, and it was of interest 
tome. I don’t want to take up too much time and, therefore, I am 
going to confine my remarks to just one or two questions. 

On page 3 you said: 
because we face a threat that may remain acute over SO Many years that any 
waste of manpower or funds might seriously undermine our productive economy 
and thus destroy our ability to resist effectively any outside threat— 
and then this statement: 
this bill makes the national defense everyone's job. 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of manpower, you 
realize and recognize, I am sure, that in forcing our youths in the 
military service we are asking tremendous sacrifices from them. After 
all, nothing is more important than life itself and the years of any- 
one’s life. It is something which none of us can recapture. 

You would say, would you not, then, that when we ask these boys 
to sacrifice precious years out of their lives, perhaps e be to make the 
supreme sacrifice themselves, that the rest of us should also be willing 
to make a sacrifice for the country’s security and w elfare? 

Secretary Rosenpera. I do, definitely. 

Mr. Arenps. You will agree, then, will you not, that we are entering 
into a period of austere economy and high taxes, limitations on busi- 
ness profits, regulations, controls and shortage of materials? All of 
these are about to come and we expect them. 

You will also agree, will you not, that there must be willingness on 
the part of all of us to work harder and longer with less reward? 
You agree to that? 

Secretary Rosenperc. I agree that all of us should give the maxi- 
mum required of us. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. I read in the press the other day that we 
are hiring at the rate of approximately 1,000 individuals per day 
because of the war effort here in Washington. Now, do you intend, 
then, to recommend either to General Marshall as Secretary of De- 
fense or to the President that the 26 annual day leave and the 15-day 
sick leave granted these Federal employees be reduced during this 
emergency period to enable us to save manpower ¢ 

Secretary Rosennerc. The disposition of civilian manpower is out- 
side of my province, Congressman, and it would be presumptuous of 
me to recommend it. I would like to say that as far as mi: got is 
concerned in the armed services or in the Defense Department, whether 

ivilian or military, we will follow a policy of the maximum utiliza- 
tion of manpower and we are instituting both in the military and in 
the evilian end measures on strict labor utilization and careful check- 
ing of labor in our shipyards, our arsenals, and our headquarters, on 
the civilian end, and on the military General Marshall mentioned to 
you and we will go as far as possible to see there is no waste in man- 
power in either the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, since it is an over-all job and since we are 
pointing up taking these young boys of 18 years of age and asking 
that they devote 27 months of their young active lives toward 
the service of their country, I feel that any suggestion you 
might make as Assistant Secretary of Defense to the President of 
the United States or to the proper authorities in regard to the utiliza- 
tion of all manpower would be extremely effective. 
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Do you intend, then, to recommend to the President that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act be amended to provide more than 40 hours be- 
fore time and a half for overtime is required and likewise do you 
intend to suggest that the Walsh-Healey Act be amended to allow 
more than an 8-hour day before time and a half for overtime be paid? 

Secretary Rosenrerc. That is the province of the Secretary of 
Labor. If I may just say, Congressman, there are days when I wish 
I was again a private citizen and could recommend all the things I 
would like to. But Iam a member now of the Department of Defense 
and I think it will be ill-fitting for me to make recommendations—— 

Mr. ArenDs. It would be what to you? 

Secretary Rosenpere. I]]-fitting and unbecoming for me to make 
recommendations that belong in the province of the President or the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Arenps. I won’t agree with you on that because I think you are 
in a position where you might well discuss it with the proper au- 
thorities. You can well take that position because you are askin 
an all-out effort from every individual in the United States. I thin 
this has to be an over-all effort, where we all pay the price. 

Secretary Rosenserc. My private discussions, Congressman, often 
are much more forceful than my public statements. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers, any questions ? 

Mr. Rivers. I hardly know where to start, Mr. Chairman. I think 
I will defer just for the moment, sir. 

The Cuairman. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Ciemente. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, you stated in your answer to Congressman John- 
son that the Compton Commission in its report was only advisory, for 
consultation purposes. I am now reading from a pamphlet handed 
to us called Comparison of the Selective Service Act of 1948, prepared 
by the committee staff, wherein it states: 

The Compton Commission recommended the establishment of a civilian com- 
mission to supervise universal military training program. 

Now, if that means consultation, then I would like to know your 
interpretation of it. 

Secretary Rosennerc. We feel that under this bill the President 
has the right to appoint a committee and if he so sees fit that it should 
advise him and supervise certain functions, he has a perfect right to 
do so. We did not spell out either the duty of the committee or to 
what extent the President may care to use them. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, under the UMT bill of 1948, didn’t the Com- 
— they proposed have more authority than that suggested in this 

ill? 

Secretary Rosenserc. In the Compton Commission they had more 
authority. The times were different at that time, Congressman. We 
are now training these men under a rigid military training so that 
they can go into service and save their own lives and protect their 
country. That is somewhat different than what we proposed under 
the Compton Commission. There is nothing to prohibit in this bill 
the President of the United States from giving this committee such 
authority as he sees fit to supervise, advise, or otherwise carry out 
the functions he feels would be proper. 
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Mr. Ciemente. My impression is, then, you would rather have mili- 
tary control of the Universal Military Service Act than civilian con- 
trol; is that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The military training must be under military 
control. The other parts of it—civilian control and civilian advice 
is very much needed and wanted. Military training is a military 
function. 

Mr. Ciemente. Will you give me the cleavage of civilian control ¢ 
What phases? 

Secretary Rosenserc. If this committee had time, Congressman, | 
wish I could tell you. 

Mr. Ciemente. Isolate the military control. 

Secretary Rosenserc. What we went through at the Compton Com- 
mission listening to what the final line of difference is. I say it is mili- 
tary control when provision is made as to how a man should live in 
order to be sufficiently hardened to be able to take care of himself when 
he goes into combat. I say it is military control when provision is 
made as to what kind of drill and what kind of training he should 
get in firearms, in signal, in anything else. I say civilian control in- 
cludes what should happen in those hours of his life that are not taken 
up with strictly military training, what recreation, what additional 
education and information courses he should have, what should be 
done for his moral welfare and what should be done in the community 
surrounding the camp where he is. I think the two can get along 
very well and can make a very balanced program. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, what 1 am vitally concerned with is the fact 
that this is the first major step we are attempting to take toward the 
situation that occurred all throughout the world, except the United 
States, about compulsory military control. I don’t want any iden- 
tical situation occurring in America, where the military controls 
the whole phase of living in the United States. That is one of the 
reasons I am for civilian control of it in more phases than one. 

Secretary Rospnpere. Mr. Congressman, if I may say, I am a 
civilian who is somewhat of a newcomer in a military atmosphere. 
I can say to you that I have never known a man less willing to have 
military control in any phase of civilian life and asking for the maxi- 
mum civilian control in military life than General Marshall. If I may 
say, the appointment of a woman as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
bears that out, I think. 

Mr. CLemen'te. Well, sometimes in all respect to such competent 
people. 

The second question is: On page 2, you state: 
at the same time it puts a permanent foundation upon the security by providing 
a steady flow of trained reserves to communities in all parts of our country. 

In the latter part of your testimony you state you have no action 
to be taken on the Reserve program for at least 6 months. I will 
ask you to recall section 1 (d) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
where you stated a policy. Is there any reason why you haven't 
reiterated that policy here? 

Secretary Rosensere. General Marshall yesterday answered to the 
committee that that policy was left out by error without his knowledge 
or mine, and we have already written to both committees—and you 
will receive the letters before the evening is over or afternoon is over— 
asking that that policy be reinstated in the bill. 
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Mr. Ciemente. Is that your position now / 

Secretary RosenperG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. Later on in your statement on page 5 you discuss 
the matter of total service of 27 months for training and service. This 

is the maximum period permissible under the bill. If I remember cor- 
rectly, you stated in your oral testimony that the President can extend 
this. Well, this occurred in the past 10 or 12 years by action of the 
Congress. This is authorizing the President to do it. 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. Why don’t you come back to the Congress to get 
it done? 

Secretary Rosenpera. No, sir. The maximum is 27 months, 4 
months’ training and 27 months of service. The President is per- 
mitted to extend the training to 6 months, but the service he can’t 
extend beyond the 27 months without coming to Congress for those 
who come in under this act or selective service. The volunteers are 
the ones whose term we had asked for an extension for another year, 
not men through selective service or through—I am sorry. It is 
called to my attention that I said 27 months of service. It is total 27, 
4 months of training and 23 months of service. That is the program. 

The President has a right upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Defense to reduce that period of service if the international situa- 
tion permits it or cut off any service and permit only training. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, I misunderstood you before. You said 4 
months plus27 months. I thought you meant 31 months. 

Secretary Rosenserc. I am sorry, I made a mistake, Congressman. 

Mr. Ciremente. The next point: You state 4 months to 6 months 
of training is sufficient for a young man to be in combat. Does the 
Department of Defense really mean to say that 4 months of actual 
military training is sufficient to send a man in a combat zone any- 

where in the world ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir. The Department of Defense states 
that 4 months of basic training is the minimum it would give at any 
time. When I computed why we need 27 months, I added another 
minimum of 2 months which most of our military men say is an 
average really of four more months of training when they get into 
their regiments and other training. In the last war, Congressman, it 
became necessary to send young men with much less than 4 months’ 
training into combat. Under this bill we hope to guarantee that at 
least they have a minimum of 4 months’ basic training. 

Mr. Ciementr. Well, if I understood General Marshall yesterday, 
he said he didn’t want his hands tied so he couldn’t send them over- 
seas. That means there might be the possibility of sending them 
overseas again. 

Secretary Rosenperc. He definitely asked that the bill should pro- 
vide for 4 months’ basic training. The general did not want to have 
his hands tied to say that no man should be sent overseas until he 
is 19 years old, because there may be a regiment in which there is a 
man 18 and 11 months, one 18 and 10 months, and one 19, and to 
pull those two men out would bring about all the things which the 
general mentioned. He does not ask for any leeway on anything less 
than 4 months’ training. 

Mr. Crementr. Madam Secretary, in your chart, you say that 1,050,- 
000 men will become of age between 18 and 19 in the next fiscal year. 
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Secretary Rosenpera. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr, Cuementer. Can you tell me where you got those figures? I 
am trying to base it on total population of 150,000,000 in the United 
States and age of between 60 and 70 years is the average lifetime. 
How do you get 1,000,000 men ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Every figure we submitted, Congressman, 
has the approval and the concurrence, every chart and every figure, 
of every Federal agency including the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
That may seem a low figure to you, but that is the yield of the depres- 
sion year when our birth rate was somewhat low. That is why we 
have only 1,050,000 men becoming of age. 

The Bureau of Census gave us that figure and it is concurred to by 
General Hershey. 

Mr. Cremente. Isn’t that about 15 years old? 

Secretary Rosennerc. Pardon me? 

Mr. Cremente. Isn’t that about 15 years old? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The figure ? 

Mr. CieMente. Yes; the figure. 

Secretary Rosensera. No, sir; it is not that far. 

Mr. Ctementer. In the depression years, what years am I to conclude 
they are? 

Secretary Rosenrnera. I didn’t say the figures came from the de- 
pression years. I say these men were born in the depression years. 
We also submit to you the figures, the number of 18-year-olds, in 
subsequent vears. You will see that the production of manpower was 
better in nondepression years. 

Mr. Cremente. A little more about the Reserves, Madam Secretary. 
Will you tell me how many Reserves have been called to the service 
in the past 8 or 12 months? 

Secretary Rosenrera. I would be very glad to submit that to you, 
or General Byers will be glad to answer that. 

Mr. Ciemente. The reason I am asking is because when a Reserve 
is called, they have no relationship to his dependency. If the Reserve 
oflicer fits the MOS they need, they call him in service and no con- 
sideration is given to him for dependency or anything else—job 
qualification, or whether he loses his position or not. Therefore, I 
am particularly interested in asking your Department to accelerate 
your program for the Reserves instead of waiting 6 months. <A lot 
of these Reserves are now in service. <A lot of them are about to be 
called to service. You stated and General Marshall did that the first 
line of defense is the Reserves and National Guard. In 1948, there 
was a statement of policy about the Reserves, but apparently nothing 
was done. 

Now we are coming in again with another program and again you 
state that 6 months will expire before some program is adopted. Is 
the Army interested in the Reserves, or rather is the Department of 
Defense interested in the Reserves enough to take some active part 
in the program? If they are interested in having them take an 
active part, then give them some part in the program to play and 
give them consideration. Reserves all over the United States, as 
General Marshall stated, are your first line of defense. If you need 
them, use them. Give them an opportunity to qualify and give them 
their own rights and privileges. 
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Secretary Rosrnserc. Congressman, I didn’t mean it will be 6 
months before those men are called. I said that it would be the 
maximum of 6 months, in which we hope to bring in an improved 
program. The Civilian Components Board which are made up of 
some of those very people you spoke of are now working on a submis- 
sion of an hieeived rogram. 

On the calling of Reserves, Congressman, if I may answer it, men 
have been called in with insufficient notice in the early days, with not 
enough consideration for their possible dependency or their possible 
industrial usefulness. ‘The emergency was so great they had to call 
in men to fill in the divisions for General MacArthur. We now have 
what we believe is a far more efficient system of calling up Reserves 
with a minimum 30-day notice to them and with what we hope is a 
better classification. 

Mr. Cremen're. Well, Madam Secretary, if you embark on a pro- 
gram as you stated of 27 months’ service and no activity is taken with 
the Reserves, there will be a void. If the program continues for 27 
months, for 2 years, there will be a void in the Reserve program be- 
cause you will be drawing from the Reserves also and drawing men 
from the age brackets you mentioned. So no reservist, I mean no 
young man can go in the Reserves for duty. 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir. The bill specifically provides— 
and that is the only time—the Secretary of Defense can give a man 
or excuse a man sooner than the 27 months if he joins the Organized 
Reserve. We are very aware that there must not be a period before 
these men return during which the Reserves would not have new 
men coming in. And we specifically provide that there will be a 
flow of men into the Reserve, even’ during that period of time. 

Mr. Cremente. In other words, you mean when the President can 
cut down the service to 12 months instead of 27 months, you would 
oblige that man to join a Reserve or National Guard unit for the 
unexpired period of his enlistment; is that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. There would be a choice given to men who 
want to join the Reserve to be excused sooner than 27 months if they 
join the Guard for the period of service they owe and for the addi- 
tional period which each man will join the Reserve. 

The Cuamman. Anything further? 

Mr. Ciemente. That is all, Mr. Chairmar. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, it is a quarter to 
12. Mr. Kilday, on behalf of the Armed Services Committee, is 
presenting a bill to the floor today organizing the Air Force. We 
will take a recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

Madam Secretary, you and your staff and officials please return at 
that time. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10a. m., Thursday, January 25, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 25, 1951 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
prt gs The D. Cr: 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, ‘hairma 
presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

Now Madam Secretary, there are just two or three questions I would 


like to ask at this point. Of course, that doesn’t mean that I won't 
be asking a great many more questions later on, but I just want to 
this in the record now. 

The kind of bill we write depends upon the size agreed upon 
the Department of Defense as the necessary minimum stren; 
that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA, M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Rosennere. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, they based this bill around a strength of 
3,000,000? They think that is what the security of the Nation today 
requires, is that correct 

Secretary Rosenperc. It is correct today, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. That is right. Now, of course, I think—and 
JT said hia the opening statement I made—whatever bill we write, there 
must be flexibility so that if world conditions get worse they can 
expand. Because in the extension of the act, we removed the ceiling 
There is no longer any ceiling on the size of the services. 

Now, I have been studying the minimum strength the security of 
the Nation should have in the Armed Forces, and I have long ago 
been of the opinion that the security of the Nation required a larger 
force now than 3,500,000. I have been of the opinion and made public 
statements, after my examination and study of the world conditions, 
that the very minimum security of armed services this Nation should 
have would be in the neighborhood of 4,000,000 men. 

Now, of course, I also have been of the opinion for a long time that 
in that 4,000,000 men there should be, positively and definitely ear- 
marked, a Marine Corps force of at least 4 divisions, or a minimum of 
400,000 men in the Marine Corps. 

So to get back, so the committee can understand it, the size of the 
force is the type of legislation that we will necessarily have to draft. 
If you had a draft of 4,000,000 men or 5,000,000 men, then vou 
approach it from that viewpoint. Because you may have ti 
lower the induction. 
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Now, as the Department says, you have drawn a bill based around 
814 million with certain flexibility and therefore you need a certain 
pool to get that group. That is‘correct, isn’t it? : 

Secretary RosrnperG. Statistically, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. 
Under our bill we feel that with flexibility we could raise that size of 
an armed force. 

There is another part of our bill which General Marshall stressed 
strongly, and that is to have a strong, enduring Reserve system. 

The Cramman. Yes. : 

Now General Marshall, in his statement, intimated that world con- 
ditions might cause him to have a force larger than 314 million men, 
so therefore he wants a suflicient pool and therefore he wanted flexi- 
bility in the bill. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, getting right down to the point that I want 
to clear up, I want to ask you this question : 

The committee wants to know if you propose to draft 18-year-old 
men mainly to get them in universal military service, or is it necessary 
to meet the world crisis today ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. We feel it is both, Mr. Chairman. If we 
only wanted the size we would ask the Congress to lower the age limit 
so that men between the ages of 18 and 19 could be drafted under the 
selective-service law, 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Rosenserc. We feel that to have this reservoir of men is 
essential to meet the immediate situation, not as we know it today, 
but as it may be tomorrow or the day after. 

The reason we are now asking that universal military service be 
part of it is that we feel to build a large armed force and not to take 
care of a sound Reserve system, will again bring us to the same condi- 
tion that General Marshall has spoken of this country has been in 
twice before. 

The Cuamman. Well, the question is naturally going to arise if 
you go down to the 18-year-old group, what are you going down there 
for? Are you going down there to strengthen the military force to 
meet the world crisis as it confronts us today, or are you going down 
there partly for the purpose of inaugurating and starting a program 
of universal military service or training? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We are going down for two reasons: One, 
that all our heads of the services and General Bradley have said that 
they are some of the finest soldiers and are needed to make our Army 
as combatworthy as possible; and secondly, we are suggesting going 
down because we have a need of men and we have the choice of offering 
that we take fathers or husbands or veterans or all of them, and we 
feel that this is the better choice. 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, I don’t know whether that explanation 
is going to exactly meet the question that will be propounded on the 
floor of the House. They want a little bit more positive statement, 
without so much qualification. 

I want to know for the record: Is it necessary to draft 18-year-old 
men to meet the crisis today, or are 18-year-old men being asked to 
be drafted to inaugurate the universal military training ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. It is the opinion of General Marshall and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that to meet the crisis today we should go into 
the draft of the group between 18 and 19. 
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The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. That doesn’t answer the question—— 

The CramMan. Then, in General Marshall’s opinion, to meet the 
crisis today it is necessary to go down to the age of 18 years of age? 

Secretary Rosennerc. Between the ages of 18 and 19. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, I want to ask you this question: 
What portion of the 18-year-olds do you contemplate taking in the 
first year, and if you don’t take all of them that is in that pool the 
first year, what do you propose to do with those left over that you 
don’t take? 

Secretary Rosennera. We propose to take, if the size of the Armed 
Forces stays at the figure of 3,400,000, a maximum of 450,000 and a 
minimum of 350,000 of those between the ages of 18 and 19, beginning 
with those who are nearest their nineteenth birthday, beginning at 18 
years and 11 months. 

We expect that way to use up about half the pool of the 18-year-old 
ones available for induction in the year 1951. 

The other 400,000 would be the beginning of those we begin to call 
in the following year. 

We feel that by knowing how many men we will call in we are 
going to be able to say to about 400.000 men between the ages of 18 
and 18 and 6 or 7 months: “You can go into college this year; you can 
go into school; you can go into industry; and you know that for 1 
year, unless the international situation becomes so much worse that 
we have an all-out mobilization, we will not call you.” 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that we will be able to put more stability 
and more security in who is going to be called and who is not than 
we ever had before. 

The CHamrman. Now, let’s assume you have a pool of 800,000 in 
the 18-year-old group. You said you will probably call in about 
350,000 to 400,000. Then the balance of that pool, from what you have 
just said, will not be disturbed and will be permitted to follow their 
usual avocation as they may see fit to—go to school, work in industry, 
do anything else; is that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Then, the group that is subject to military call that 
are not called are not put in any kind of training. 

Secretary Rosenperc. They are not. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now. I want to read this, after studying vour charts last night—I 
worked a long time on it. I got here in the office at 7 o’clock this 
morning and we went to work on it, and this is what I find. I want 
to read this for the record now. I want to see where these charts led 
me. Task the members of the committee to listen to me because this 

applicable. 

Now, here is your chart B. Let us look at that. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that in the black book? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. <A little louder. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

[ have been worrying about these charts. If we are going to base 
this on these charts, let’s see what these charts show. If we are not 
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going to base them on the charts, then let’s be frank and candid and 
know what we are standing on. 

Now, here is what the picture of your chart B is, as I developed it. 
Between the end of October 1950 and June 30 of this year, 457,000 
new men would become 19 and qualify for military service. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Now, let’s do a little addition here. Add these 457,000 new 19-year- 
olds to the 816,000 men already in the pool available for service at the 
end of October 1950, and that gives us a military man pool of 1,273,000 
to draw from October 31, 1950, until June 30, 1951, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Your chart shows that in that period 
you plan to take into the service through enlistments and induction 
862,000 men, that is correct, isn’t it / 

Secretary Rosennerc. Right. 

The CuairMan. So you still have a balance of 411,000 men at the 
end of this fiscal year without reducing the draft age to 18, that is 
correct, is it? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

The Cnairman. All right. 

Now, that is chart B and no argument about that. 

Then your chart B goes on to show that in 1952 fiscal year, begin- 
ning July 1, you plan to induct and to enlist only 641,000 men, isn’t 
that correct 4 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. And during that fiscal year, you expect 699,000 
more young men to turn 19 and become available for military service ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That includes 200,000 college students now 
deferred whom we hope not to have to ask General Hershey to cancel 
their deferment if we are able to get younger men. This includes 
200,000 men who now have educational deferments. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Rosenperc. So it is 499,000 becoming of age and 
200,000-—— 

Mr. Kitpay. The 200,000 are now enjoying a legislative deferment 
which will expire by that time. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So that leaves you in fiscal year 1952 an input of 
58,000 more than you plan to take in service out of the pool. And 
when you add that 58,000 surplus to the balance of 411 left over at 
the end of the fiscal year 1951, it gives us a balance on June 30, 1952, 
of 469,000. 

Secretary Rosennerc. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. So it looks to me as if we pick up steadily year by 
year, even without reducing the draft age and without drafting fath- 
ers or veterans. Isn’t that the only conclusion you can draw from 
that ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing vou 
have to look at in that chart and that is the very important line that 
cuts across some of the figures you mentioned, and that is the safety 
margin that General Hershey requires of 600,000 men. 

General Hershey has 3,200 draft boards. In order to supply men 
in the numbers we require them and not put great personal hardship 
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on certain individuals in the communities, he feels that he must have 
this safety margin so that if a man is called—— 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosennerc. He might have a business or might be ill or 
might have another reason to get a deferment or a temporary defer- 
ment he may call on someone else. 

There are 3,700 boards, lam sorry. I made a mistake. Not 3,200, 
but 3.700 boards. These are the figures General Hershey, with his 
vast experience with local boards, feels are necessary. 

So while it is true, Mr. Chairman, that we do have these numbers, 
we actually run below the safety margin when we have the 457,000 on 
November 1950. We run below the safety margin in June 30, 1951. 
And we are very narrow above the safety margin in June—no; we 
would be low in June 30, 1952. 

The CuHatrrman. Well—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. And while we hope, Mr. Chairman, we need 
no casualty replacements, I have to call to your attention that these 
charts show not a single additional man, either for casualty or attrition 
to the Armed Forces. 

The CHairman. I will develop this later, but we want to follow 
this out further. 

[ yield to Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kivpay. On this chart, Madam Secretary, and on the other 
charts that you have in our book, you each time denominate this safety 
margin as General Hershey’s safety margin, testimony of January 18. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, until General Hershey testified January 18, this 
safety line that you have in red there was not included in your charts, 
was it? 

Secretary Rosensenc. Yes, sir. We had it at 400,000 instead of 
600,000, 

Mr. Kitpay. Exactly. You had 200,000 less, until General Hershey 
testified 4 

Secretary Rosennerc. May I explain why, sir! 

Mr. Kinpay. Madam, let me complete my thought. 

Secretary RosenperG. All right. 

Mr. Kirpay. But the figures which you came up with had a 400,000 
safety margin, and it remained so until General Hershey testified, 
January 18? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that when you first appeared before the Senate 
committee, your charts did not contain General Hershey’s line across 
there, isn’t that correct / 

Secretary Rosennerc. It contained the 400,000. 

Mr. Kinpay. 400,000. 

Secretary Rosenserc. But not the 600,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not the 600.000. It was 200.000 less. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. And before the Senate committee you had been ex- 
amined somewhat similarly to the way our chairman examined you? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. With reference to what the pool would be through 
1952 % 


(Secretary Rosenberg nods.) 
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Mr. Kitpay. Will you please speak out so you can be on the record, 
Madam Secretary ? 





Secretary Rosknserc. Yes; that is correct, sir. > 
Mr. Kipay. That is correct. So after you had presented your jus- I 
tification for 18-vear-olds and had been examined similarly as the | 
Chairman has examined you, General Hershey came in and your . 
charts were changed to raise your safety margin by 200,000 ? ; i 
Secretary Rosennerc. All right. q ‘ 
The Cu AIRMAN, And to help you along a little bit stronger, I am % 
trying to raise it to 4,000,000. 4 : 
Mr. Kinpay. I understand. 1 
The Cramman. Wait 1 minute now 
Secretary Rosenserc. May I explain why we changed it, Con- 
gressman ? 





Mr. Kitpay. I think it is quite evident. 

Secretary Rosenzerc. When we presented our chart with a safety 
margin of 400,000, each time I said that these are the most conserva- 
tive figures which we arrived at after everyone gave us their figures. 

General Hershey was always consistent. Gener al Hershey always 4 

said, “If you want to give mea real safety margin, it must be 600,000.” 4 | 

I have tried to show a conservative figure to the Senate and I kept 4 
on saying, “General, what is the rock bottom minimum you can do 
with ¢” 

And General Hershey then said, “The rock bottom would be 
400,000.” 











Each time I presented the charts in the Senate, I said this was our 4 
conservative and at times I used the word “optimistic” figure. a 


The Chairman of the committee one day said, “We don’t want your 
either conservative or optimistic figure. We want General Hershey’s 
figure, who is responsible.” 

And after General Hershey’s testimony, we were asked to use Gen- 
eral Hershey’s figure. And if I may say so, Congressman, I think it 
was absolutely correct, General Hershey has the responsibility to 
supply these men. We should use General Hershey’s figures. 

That is why we are now submitting to you the dita “which General 
Hershey considers a safe margin. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you put the responsibility in the wrong place. 
The responsibility is here in the Congress. We are the ones who must 
pass on this in fixing the legislative policy of what we shall have. 

Secretary RosenrerG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, a moment ago | didn’t feel that vou had answered 
the chairman’s question as to W hether you wanted the 18-year-olds to 
meet your strength requirements, or whether to institute military y serv- 
ice as distinguished from training. You went no further than to say 
that the military leaders, including General Bradley, had stated that 
the 18-year-olds made excellent soldiers. 

Now that, in my opinion, doesn’t answer the chairman’s question 
because when General Marshall was here the other day in answer to 
my questions he stated that he wanted 18-year-olds because they were 
strong, they were brave, and I imported the word “audacious” and he 
agreed that that was true. And then he went on to say that he was not 
interested in the figures or the numbers racket. But he made it quite 
clear as he has consistently since 1940 that he wants 18-year-olds be- 
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cause of their qualities as soldiers and that is as far as he would go 
with us the other day; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. I hope I can answer this to your satisfaction. 
If not, I will try again. General Marshall has said that he wanted 
18-year-olds because of their qualities as soldiers. He also said that he 
wanted these men between the ages of 18 and 19 to build an enduring 
system and to have a reserve program. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is my next point. 

How long did you and the other members of the Compton Commis- 
sion work on the report which was submitted to Congress and which 
became the basis of our bill in the Eightieth Congress ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. I think that we worked about—I don’t want 
to be incorrect. I have the report here and we can look at the dates. 
I think we worked abeut 5 or 6 months on it, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Commission was in existence for approximately 
18 months, I believe, before the report came out—a year or 18 months. 

Secretary Rosenverc. I really don’t remember. It seemed to me 
we worked forever. 

Mr. Kinpay. I understand, and you did a fine job. You agreed to 
the Compton report ¢ 

Secretary Rosennerc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. How long have you been Assistant Secretary of 
Defense ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Since December 28. 

Mr. Kinpay. And you have not become convinced that you should 
support the program in this bill in preference to the Compton report ? 

Secretary Rosrenperc. I became convinced of that before, Congress- 
man, 

Mr. Kinpay. Then you were already convinced before General 
Marshall appointed you? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Last year when I was asked to support a 
universal military service and training bill as one of the members 
of the Compton Commisson, I wrote a letter saying that I regret that 
I can’t support it now because while I consider that it met the situa- 
tion ideally at that time it was not sufficient in this time of emergency. 
That was last year when the bill was before you gentlemen. 

Mr. Kinpay. So on a personal and long-term basis vou still feel 
that the Compton report constituted the proper approach, outside 
of our present emergency / 

Secretary Rosennerc. The Compton report, I think, was the proper 
approach at that time. The world situation has changed so much 
since that time, Congressman, that I feel that many of the things 
which would be ideal can’t be carried out today. I hope that when 
the world situation changes this universal military service part of 
the bill can be along the lines the Compton committee suggested. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that goes back to my suggestion when General 
Marshal] was here, that probaly the format of the bill would be two 
separate titles so that you could use one when you needed it and use 
both when vou needed it or one at a time. 

Secretary Rosenpere. General Marshall—and I heartily concur: 
feels that this would be far more advisable, that as long as we must 
take in 18- to 19-year-old men, we should have the safeguards of a 4- 
month basic training and we should learn how to phase them in so 
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that when we can take the complete number some time we would have 
the experience of both training and service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, when you speak of a strong or an adequate re- 
serve, the two bills approach it differently. The Compton Commission 
at the termination of the period of training channeled the men in 
accordance with their options. They could voluntarily go into college 
and become a member of the ROTC for further officer training, do a 
period of service and complete it—I think there were about six options 
in that, toward building in an orderly manner the personnel of the 
Reserve components, of National Guard, Reserve and what not; that 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. This bill simply provides for a period of Reserve serv- 
ice, without specifically channeling them into either the Guard or 
the Reserve or anything else. 

Secretary Rosenserc. They still have the choice in this bill. 

Mr. Kiipay. Yes, but they still only have the obligation to serve. 
In other words, this bill provides exactly what was provided in the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, a pool of Reserve and 
not Reserve units? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. If I recall right—and I would like 
to ask Mr. Adams to correct me—the Selective Service Act of 1940 
did not make it obligatory to go into it. Did it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Secretary Rosrnperc. ‘To 
Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. He had a 10-year obligation. 

Mr. Harxow. Section 1 (c). 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Adams tells me there was an obligation, 
but it had not been put into effect. 

Mr. Kirpay. The Army deliberately violated a provision of the 
law, on a simple opinion of the Judge Advocate General that inas- 
much as they had been required to serve as distinguished from training 
that the additional obligation need not be put on them and the Army 
and the Air Force as a part of the Army discharged their men. 

That is correct, isn’t it, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Avams. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Of course we all know that is correct, anyhow. 

Secretary Rosennerc. I am ready to answer anything, Congress- 
man, even though I wasn’t there. I am not absolving myself of any 
of the sins, if there were any, but I would like to get an answer from 
those who were there at that time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, you understand that is correct in the Army. 
You said that Mr. Adams just told you. 

Secretary Rosenserc. General Byers, have you an answer on that? 

General Byers. Yes. The Congressman is correct. The Judge Ad- 
vocate ruled that the wording of the law was such that we could not 
force against their will men into the reserve components. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. It was done on the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate General. The Navy Judge Advocate General ruled 
the opposite, and the Navy draftees did go into the Reserve. 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir. 

Secretary Rosenperc. They did not, sir. 
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Mr. Kizpay. Madam Secretary, are you sure? 

Secretary Rosensperc. I am sure you know more about it than I do, 
but I understand that they have no active or inactive reserve. Every- 
one in the Navy is on call at any time. They haven’t a differentiation 
between active and inactive reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is not the point Iam making. The point I make 
is when he was relieved of active duty, the man that was drafted and 
assigned to the Navy—I mean was relieved, went into the Reserve. 
The man in the Army and the Air Force did not. But that is not the 
point I started out to develop at all, if you want to answer it. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Would you mind answering that, Captain 
Cole? 

The Cuamman. Who is the witness talking ? 

Captain Coir. Captain Cole. 

The CHatrMan. Stand up, Captain, so we can see you and hear you. 

Mr. Apams. Captain Cole, from the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Captain Corr. Membership in the Naval Reserve has always been 
by voluntary enlistment and any members of the naval service who 
were inducted in the last war, if they subsequently became members 
of the Naval Reserve it was by a process of their voluntary enlistment 
in the Reserve. 

Mr. Hartow. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. The process was practically telling them to head 
in for the Reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was pretty clear on this when I came in the room. 
I am very confused now because Admiral Swanson sat there not 2 
months ago and testified exactly the opposite. 

The Cuarrman. For the doctors. 

Mr. Kinpay. Everybody. 

‘The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. And you look at the figures and they |! ow it. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Three hundred thousand went in the Naval Reserve 
and they didn’t in the other service. 

The Cuamman. We know the law. Mr. Harlow, what is the situa- 
tion / 

Mr. Harrow. Mr. Chairman, the language of the 1950 law used “land 
forces” in section 1 (c) and the Navy construed that to apply only to 
the Army and Air Force. Accordingly, they did not consider that 
provision of the law to apply to the Navy under a comparable deci- 
sion of the Judge Advocate General. That is the reason they did not 
use it after the war for their people. 

Mr. Kinpay. That isn’t what I started to develop. The thing that 
I started to bring up was the provision of the pending bill, except 
as to the period of the service, is identical to the provision of the 1940 
act, is that correct ? 

Secretary Rosrenperc. Mr. Adams, you are legal adviser. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Apams. There are some minor variations, but substantially, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Other than the period of service, is the same? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. And it radically differs from the Compton provision 
under which they would be available in accordance with their options 
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to fill up the existing reserve components. That is the basic difference 
in the two. 

Now, in the proposal we have here, 75,000 annually for a period 
of 3 years will be selected by a civil commission for studying in techni- 
cal fields, such as medicine and the higher degree of engineering and 
what not, but they will be selected by a commission. 

Secretary Rosenserea. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiwoay. And then there is an undetermined number who will 
be selected by a commission and relieved from duty to go into the 
ROTC? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is selected by the military, sir, the 
ROTC, as it is now. 

Mr. Kivpay. They will be selected by the military to go to college 
in ROTC, and another provision that those who can’t afford it will be 
granted a subsidy, those picked to receive a subsidy will ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, this is a violent disagreement with the 
Compton provision in that your future college educated men are going 
to be picked either by the military or they are going to be picked by 
a civil agency of the Government. 

Mr. Tower. The bill says “and agencies of the Government.” 

Mr. Kinpay. In the final analysis it will be picked by the military 
in the nature of things, because the recommendation has to come up. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, we have no subsidy provision 
in the bill. We suggested orally in our testimony that, so there should 
be no injustice done, the same type of consideration be given to stu- 
dents as there is today in ROTC or under the Holloway plan, I be- 
lieve, in the Navy. 

The Compton report, if I may correct my testimony before—the 
Compton Commission only sat for 6 months, Congressman, 

Mr. Kitpay. Six months. 

Secretary Rosenperc. And the time was from the eleventh month of 
1946 when the President called the Commission to the fifth month 
in 1947. 

Mr. Kitrpay. Now, Madam Secretary, you stated in your prepared 
statement that these men would not be segregated, but would take 
their place in the ranks with other men for training. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. So that the title of the proposal is correct in saying 
universal military service and training, rather than as in our former 
bill selective military training and service. The emphasis is on 
service. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And these men taken in for training will be drawn into: 
the Regular Establishment for training? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, all proposals we have had in the past—the Comp- 
ton Commission, the American Legion proposals, the Reserve officers’ 
proposal—have all contemplated universal military training. That is 
another fundamental difference here, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The American Legion this time has endorsed 
this bill, Congressman, completely. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am sure we will hear from them during the hear- 
ings. . 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 
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The modification as we see it from any former plan, whether it is 
the Compton plan or not, are those modifications which are essential 
to meet today’s conditions. 

Mr. Kiipay. Very well. 

Secretary Rosengerc. Today we need service. 

Mr. Kitpay. | am for both of them. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Within the limits which you need to get them. I have 
always supported universal military training. But there is the funda- 
mental difference that here the emphasis is on service rather than 
training. And again it is not universal because you are only going to 
take half of them the first year. 

Secretary Rosrnserc. We feel it is universal because the concept 
is universal, and eventually we hope that all men will receive that 
training even if no service is required of them. The reason we are 
taking this number of men in is that we have a ceiling on our armed 
services and we must phase in men of all age groups in order to have 
a balanced age in the services. : 

Mr. Kinpay. Talking again about the pool, rather than the present 
necessity, it is not universal when you take one-half and leave the other 
half out to do as they please ? 

Secretary RosenserGc. No; I think it is universal because the other 
half goes in next year. The obligation is universal. It is only a 
difference of the date when you ask that man to discharge his obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. Kitpay. They go in next year if the military doesn’t pick them 
out to stay out or some commission appointed by the Government says 
they are not to go in. 

Secretary Rosenpera. According to this law, they can’t be picked 
out for any other reason except to go into ROTC where we feel they 
are getting the same kind of training. 

Mr. Kinpay. That defers them. 

Secretary Rosenpera. The 75,000 which are to be picked by some 
civilian commission, in order not to dry up our educational pool, are 
to go in either after their 4 months’ training or they must get the 
equivalent of that 4 months’ training during their college years. And 
they owe their Government 23 months of service when they are finished 
with their education. So, it is universal for every man, physically, 
mentally, or morally capable of joining the armed services. 

Mr. Kinpay. That was the point I was attempting to make before. 

The last point—this is my last question, Mr. Chairman—was that 
included within the 75,000 are persons picked by either the Army or 
the commission and not persons who pick themselves for higher educa- 
tion ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. We feel that they are people who pick them- 
selves for higher education because today to get into a college you 
must submit to some type of examination. 

Mr. Kitpay. To the educational institution and not to the mili- 
tary ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. We don’t want the military to do that, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t, either; but that is what you provide. 

Secretary Rosrenperc. No, sir; we definitely say that this 75,000 
should be picked by a group of civilian educators. We have nothing 
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to do in the military with either the type of examination, who should 
be picked, or anything else. 

Mr. Kirpay. But your ROTC is picked by the military ? 

Secretary Rosrnperc. That is picked today by the military. That 
is no different than any other time, Congressman. 

Mr. Kizpay. Oh, it is basice—that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee, bear with me for 
one second, please. 

Now, I gave the statistics as appeared on these charts in reference 
to the i8- -year-old. Now, I would like to have restated 1814 years of 
age. Get those charts out and let’s see what the picture is. Because 
we all understood the situation when you go to 18 years of age. Now, 
let’s see what your statistics are when you go to 1814 years of age. 
You had it here yesterday. 

Secretary Rosennere. Chart E, gentlemen, in your book. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Adams, explain that chart now. Eighteen 
and a half years of age. Everybody listen to this now. We know 
what it isat 18 years ofa age. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, coming of age 181% during the next fiscal 
year are a total of 525,000 young men. 

Of that group, under present standards of induction, 150,000 are 
considered ‘unqualified for service; 90,000, it is expected based upon 
present enlistment practices, will be in the service when they reach 
their 1814 year by enlistment: 15,000 of them have dependency defer- 
ments, being mostly the eldest son of a family in which the father is 
dead; 15,000 of them will have occupational deferment, being mostly 
young farmers; 31,000 of them are qualified for service, but under the 
bill as drafted would be referred pending completion of their high 
school. 

This would make immediately available for service 224,000 of that 
group. There would also be available during the following year, from 
those who were Se red to finish high school, 38,000 additional during 
the second year. So, during any year in which the Congress might 
decide to taken 1814-year- -olds, ‘between the years 1814 and 19, they 
would be able immediately to make liable for induction, “under present 
standards, 224,000, with a pickup the following year of an additional 
38,000. 

The CuamMan. Now, add to that the pool of 19 to 26, and what is it ? 

Mr. Apams. There would be 224,000 individuals who could be added 
to your year-end total at any particular year. You could add it to 
411,000 or 469,000, depending upon the year in the enactment of the 
bill. 

The Cuairman. Four hundred and eleven thousand ¢ 

Mr. Apams. You could add it to 411 at the end of this fiseal year. 

The Cuarman. That is total pool, then, approximately of 600,000? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

The CrHairman. Then that you—does it not, Madam Secretary— 
above the line General Hershey is talking about? That puts us above 
the thirty-eighth parallel. {Laughter.] 

Secretary RoseNpere. Thirty-five thousand above the thirty-eighth. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairms, if you would like to see a further ex- 
planation of the chart which was shown yesterday, I can show it. 
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The CuairMan. We understand the 18-year-old chart pretty well. 

Now, member of the committee, just one second. 

Under the present law on deferements, Madam Secretary, have 
you given any study to see if you could tighten up or eliminate post- 
ponements or deferments and increase your net result more than 
816,000¢ Now, you know we have a pool now of 7,957,000 and we 
have so many deducts from it. We only have 816,124 net between 
19 and 26. Now, in this group 799,513 are physical deferments for 
various reasons. If the Army had been strict or was strict in its de- 
ferments, you would reduce that exemption a great deal; would you 
not? And that applies all the way through here. 

Secretary Rosenserc, This 799,000 have already been called up for 
induction and have been rejected on either physical or mental stand- 
ards. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. Now they have been called up. 
Now, due to the high I. Q. that the Army invoked, if there was not 
such a rigid requirement then that large deferred group would be 
reduced; would it not ? 

Secretary Rosenere. Mr. Chairman, our physical requirements to- 
day are down to World War Il. We are are only higher on mental 
requirements. We said yesterday that we intend to reduce both phys- 
ical and mental and, therefore, would get a percentage of these men, 
but it would not. be a large percentage. 

Mr. Gavin. What percentage of the men ? 

The CHarrman. Now—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. If we reduce and take limited-service men, 
we feel that we could get about somewhere between 150,000—some- 
where around 150,000. At this time some of the mental rejections 
are for complete illiteracy, and at this time with the amount of service 
we require from a man we cannot give as much time to teaching 
illiterates as we did in the last world war. We hope to later on be 
able to do some of that. 

The CuatrMan. Now, on account of all these deferments, it simply 
means that only 1 man out of about every 9, almost 10, is liable for 
service. Now, I am going to ask you to take this list and check over 
it and come back here tomorrow and see if you can't offer some sug- 
gestions where we can tighten up on these deferme nts under the pres- 
ent law. You have this list that I read in the record yesterday ; 
haven’t you ¢ 

Secretary Rosenzera. Yes; I have it. 

The Cuarrman, Allright. You check that up now and go into each 
one of them and see if it can be tightened up. Because the objective 
running through my mind now is to try to increase under the present 
law, 19 to 26, a larger net pool. Then the other question is whether 
we go to the 18-year-old group or whether we go to the 1814-year-old 
group. That is all I want to ask now. I will go around the board 
now. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary Rosensperc. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to call attention to this. Sometimes I 
wonder how we ever fought World War I, because we didn’t have 
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any mental tests or aptitude tests back in those days. You just went 
in. I wonder how we got along as well as we did. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, Mr. Towe—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrrman. Wait 1 minute now. When anyone reads this 
record, let him read the record that showed one member developed 
what thoughts were in his mind without anybody breaking in. t 
him develop it clearly. We will take all the time for every member 
to ask every question he wants. Go ahead now, Mr. Towe, without 
interruption. 

Mr. Towr. Mrs. Rosenberg, Mr. Kilday has pointed out a great 
many differences between the universal military training program 
which we sought to develop as a result of the Compton report and 
the one proposed in this legislation. It seems to me that there is 
another very basic difference which I think we ought to make certain 
to have on the record, and that is under the bill proposed several 
years ago the entire program was under the control of a civilian 
comunission appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
This program, as far as I can read what there is of it in this bill, gives 
the President the complete authority to administer it and enly pro- 
vides that he may establish a committee to advise and consult with 
him. In such a far-reaching departure from anything we have ever 
had, I doubt very much whether the American people would support 
a training program giving any President, any one individual in this 
country, the right to determine who was going to be in it and under 
what terms. 

Now, I would like to ask you how many men do we now have in 
the Organized Reserves? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, may I answer the first one? 
I think that we were negligent in not including that that committee 
should be approved by the Senate and the House. We are perfectly 
willing to amend the bill at any time. 

Mr. Tower. That isn’t the only thing you would have to do to get it 
through, Mrs. Rosenberg. The program will have to be very definite, 
in my opinion, in the bill, and especially along the line that Mr. Kilday 
suggested to determine where these men are going to go and exactly 
how long they are going to serve and all that sort of thing. 

Secretary. Rosenserc. I would like to submit, if I may, for the 
record, but for executive session, the complete breakdown, which I 
brought along because you asked for it the other day, of the number 
of men in the National Guard and organized units—how many have 
been called, what the program for calling them in is, and the complete 
breakdown. Some of it is classified information and IT would like to 
submit it for the committee, but not in public session, if T may. 

The Crramman. Then it is classified. Mr. Harlow, make a note that 
we will have an executive session for that specific information. 

Secretary Rosennere. And not for the public record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Towr. Of course, I think it is very important, Mr. Chairman. 
We are talking now about a pool, and the reason I asked for those 
numbers is to try to determine how many, if any, are included in the 
pool figures that we have been discussing here for several days. When 

the Organized Reserves were established, they were established, I 
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assume, for service to the country, and it certainly was my understand- 
ing after the war when we established it they would be used. 

The Cyarrman. I didn’t know it was classified information as to 
the total number that is in the Reserves. 

Mr. Towe. It certainly isn’t as to the guard. That has been testified 
to here recently by General Walsh. 

The CuarmMan. I didn’t know it was classified information as to 
the streneth of the National Guard. Everybody knows we have 26 
divisions and some regimental combat teams. I cannot see, Madam 
Secretary, where it is classified information as to the component part 
of the civilian reserve. 

Secretary Rosennera. The total is not—— 

The Chatman. If the Department says it is classified, I don’t 
want the committee to take the responsibility and divulge it. So 
pass that over and we will debate that and see about it, if it is classi- 
fied. But it doesn’t look to me like classified information to say—it 1s 
not classified information to say we are going to have an Army of 
8,500,000 men. Now why should it be classified to say how large a 
Reserve we've got? Everybody has been talking here. It is written 
a hundred times in the record. 

Secretary Rosenserc. It is not classified, the total, and I am glad 
to give it. I thought you were interested not only in the total, gentle- 
men, but their breakdown—how many in the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
organized units, National Guard. 

The Cuarman. That has been made public. It has been made 
public time after time in here, a breakdown, Hasn't it, Mr. Harlow? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes; that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. It has been published here how many in the Navy 
Reserve, how many in the Air Force Reserve and how many in the 
Army Reserve. I don’t hardly think that is classified. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to ask 

The CHairmMan. But give the total. Go ahead. 

Secretary RosrenperG. Sometimes I think we classify last week’s 
newspapers as classified information, but I have no right to de- 
classify it. 

The Cnairman. Allright. Now if it is classified, you are speaking 
for the Department, it must be classified up here. All right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Please, I will try to have it declassified, as 
much of it as 1 can, by tomorrow. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Towe. 

Mr. 'Towr. Yes; I would like to have the opportunity when we get 
that information to go back to that subject. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Tower. Either openly or in executive session. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Of course there is a good deal we have 
to have in executive session here. 

Mr. 'Towr. How many men, Mrs. Rosenberg—I don’t believe this 
will be classified—do we now have in the Holloway plan? 

Secretary Rosenserc. I think it is approximately between—Cap- 
tain Cole, will you give the answer? 

Captain Corr. We have an input of 1,800 a year under the Holloway 
plan. 

Mr. Towr. How many do we have in this now! Seventy-two 
hundred ? 
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Secretary Rosennerc. Seven thousand two hundred and fifty-four, 
right now. 

Mr. Towr. How many do we have in ROTC programs in the 
colleges ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. One hundred twenty-three thousand three 
hundred thirty-six. 

The CuatrmMan. How many? 

Secretary Rosenserc. One hundred twenty-three thousand three 
hundred thirty-six. That is in all the 4 years. 

Mr. Tower. Yes. 

Now are those figures included in the 200,000 college students that 
were shown as deferred in one of your charts? 

Secretary Rosenperc. They are part of the 570,000 deferred and 
therefore some would fall in this group. 

Mr. Towr. Some would be? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Some would. 

Mr. Towe. I understood—I want to get the record straight on this— 
when Mr. Kilday was interrogating you, talking about the 75,000 men 
or perhaps women who would be selected and designated to engage in 
the study or research of medicine and so forth—that 75,000 is it outside 
the ROTC program ? 

Secretary Rosensera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towe. It is in addition to it? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes. 

Mr. Towr. How many men do you calculate we would have in all 
ROTC programs in colleges plus the 75,000 deferred students? 

Secretary Rosensera. I haven't the complete breakdown. I would 
be very glad to submit it into the record. Some of the total college 
population are not in the age group that we are dealing with. But 
we will be glad to have it 

Mr. Towe. I am talking about the age group we are dealing with, 
18 on. 

Secretary Rosenperc. We will have it for you tomorrow. 

Mr. Towr. How many students are there today and will there be as 
far as you can see next year in the colleges of this country, men, from 
18 on? 

Secretary Rosenserc. In the fall 

Mr. 'Towr. Under the application of this bill? 

Secretary Rosensera. In the fall of 1949 there were approximately 
357,000 male students entered in the first term of colleges or universi- 
ties in the United States. In the fall of 1950, the first term was 
approximately 320,000. These figures include both part-time and 
full-time students, and the part-time accounting for a substantial part 
of the total. Normally the freshman class is augmented by 100,000 
additional students who enroll during the second semester of college. 

One of our statisticians handed me a note that there are about 
850,000 people total in colleges, men. I would like to get these figures 
for you, Congressman. I don’t like to give unconfirmed figures. I 
would like to check it and give it to you tomorrow. 

Mr. Tower. I don’t mean to tie anybody down exactly. But if there 
are approximately 850,000 men in the colleges today between the ages 
from 18 years up, how many would there be in the colleges under 
the application of this bill? 
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Secretary Rosennerc. I couldn’t give you the number, sir, but the 
educators we have consulted gave us the 76,000 as the i input they would 
need to keep the colleges going at strength for those first 3 years before 
{he men who had their 27 months would be returning. 

There are a lot of men, of course, whose GI benefits have lapsed, 
I mean who have exhausted their GI-bill benefits and therefore will 
uot be in college cig year. 

Mr. Tower. Well, I don’t want to labor this point too much, but 
if you have 123,000 in the Reserves, or rather in the ROTC programs— 
they are deferred by law, isn’t that right, and they would be under 
this bill? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. And there is an Air ROTC of 61,723 
added to that. 

Mr. Tower. That is 180,000, then ? 

Secretary Rosenpere. It is 197,487. 

Mr. Towr. And the Navy has 7,200? 

Secretary Rosensere. That is all added together, 197,000. 

Mr. Tower. So you add to that 75,000 ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. But that is not the total first-year 
population. 

Mr. Tower. I am not talking about first-year population. I am talk- 
ing about the number of men who are going to have continuous educa- 
tional opportunities who are 18 years or up to 26. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Oh, there are five hundred and sixty-some- 
odd thousand beside that in the schools today, Congressman. 

Mr. Tower. I understand that. I am trying to get the percentage, 
that is what is in my mind, of the number of men—we are talking about 
making this service universal. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towr. But at the very outset, through some means or other, 
there are at least several hundred thousand men who normally would 
be subject to call under this bill who are going to be permitted to 
remain in the colleges. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Their time for service will be deferred. They 
all owe the service and they all will perform the service. 

Mr. Towr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Eston. Madam Secretary, you indicated a few moments ago 
that there were about 150,000 men would be available if there was a 
reappraisal of the so-called [IV—F class. 

Secretary RosenperG. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Exisron. Now, are those 150,000 men given any consideration on 
chart B? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No. We talked 150,000 of 18-year-olds when 
I gave the figure. Chart B did not deal with those. Chart B dealt 
with what we have today. 

Mr. Exsvon. Now, if there should be a reappraisal of the IV—F’s 
who are at the present nse within the age limits for military service, 
you would add approximately 150,000 persons to those who are avail- 
able? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is the maximum estimate that we can 
think of now. We don’t know the exact number, but we think that is 
the maximum. 
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Mr. Exsron. Well, if you used that maximum figure and you added 
that number to the surplus that you otherwise would have available on 
the 30th of June 1951, you would then have 561,000 persons who would 
be available for military service 4 

Secretary RosenperG. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And that is only 39,000 away from General Hershey's 
safety figure of 600,000. . , , 

Secretary Rosensere. Yes; always considering that we need no re- 
placement and no additional men at all in the armed services. 

Mr. Evsron. Now, if you were to add that same number, 150,000, to 
the June 30, 1952, surplus, von would have 619,000 men available for 
military service, which is 19,000 more than General Hershey’s safety 
firure ¢ 

Secretary Rosensrra. Mr. Adams calls to my attention that you 
could not add it both times because they would only be available once. 
Some of these become available in 1952 alsc—— 

Mr. Exsron. They still remain in the pool, don’t they? They still 
remain in the pool of available manpower for service. 

Secretary Rosenpere. That is correct. 

Mr. Eirsron. So you have them at all times. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Eston. Therefore you would have on June 380, 1952, a man- 
power pool of 619,000 men. 

Secretary Rosenpera, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Nineteen thousand sbove General Hershey’s safety 
figure. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Correct. 

Mr. Exsron. And that is not giving any consideration at all to the 
induction of 18-vear-olds. 

Secretary Rosennerc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. So if you ignored entirely the 18-year-olds, you would 
be 19,000 above what General Hershey considers to be the safety 
number ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. If we need no replacements, for casualties, 
and no additional men, we would be 19,000. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, aren’t those factors taken into consideration in 
this 3,500,000 figure ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. Only ordinary attrition from sickness. There 
is no provision for battle casualty or any addition the armed services 
might need. 

‘The reason Iam qualifying this at all times, gentlemen, is that all the 
service chiefs, including General Marshall in his testimony yesterday, 
gave the indication that there may be a need for larger numbers of men. 

Mr. Exsron. When is it contemplated that there will be a reap- 
praisal of these 1V-F’s? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Within the very near future. By this bill 
we suggest lowering of physical standards. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, it doesn’t take legislation to lower those stand- 
ards, does it ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir; we are now working on the extent 
we could lower those standards. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to one thing, 
that if we lower the standards to any appreciable proportion it would 
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1 : . . ae 1, ‘ a ANC ler lifferent yension laws 
be very Wise for the Congress to consider Gifferent pension ta 
for these men because we carry a very heavy burden tor the so-called 


. . . 7. © . es F 2 4 ] . } 
non-service-connected disabilities which become ag@ravatead in tli 
service. 


, ’ ’ “ e ee yy ot 
‘| wo W orld Wars have taught us how heavy VY tnal pension lability 
> . ° e ? ; ‘ ; : = ; > Bo 
And before we go into lowering it to any greater extent, We Would like 


Congress to give consideration to that. 
. : ] : ry or a aR Pe gee 
Mr. Exusron. Of course, that is a factor to be taken into consid 
tion. But if a person has a physical defect which is apparent al thie 
] — ] 1 


time ol hi mduction into service, it could not be claimed that that 
defect was a service-connected disability. 
Secretary Rosenperc. It can be claimed that it became aggravated 
. > , } . 


era- 


and it has been so claimed during two World Wars, as the recor 

Mr. Exsron. Of course, that can always be claimed about a person 
who is suffering fronv why minol physical disability and who is now 
taken into the service. I can always be claimed that the condition 


is aggravated. But it doesn’t take legislation for you to reappraise 
the lV Ir S and ine reuse your manpower pool to we will ~ lV LvULUUN 
additional men. 

Secretary Rosenrnerc. We are reappraising them and we will take 
them in in the numbers that we can properly take them in. 

There is a second factor, Congressman, in taking in limited service- 
men: We are very anxious not to freeze too many men to the zone of 
interior and exclude a rotation system. The men in the other part: 
of the world we feel must have the proper rotation. 

Mr. Exsron. There has been some controversy about present [V—I*’s 
who are engaged in athletics and other branches of the entertainment 
field and other categories, too. 

I think since there is some confusion about it, it might be well for 
you to explain just exactly what your present policy is in that respect. 

Secretary Rosensera. Our present policy, sir, is not to look at the 
occupation of a man when we look at his physical qualifications. 
Whether he is in athletics or a salesman or a lawyer, 1f he has those 
defects which would make it detrimental to take him into the armed 
services he is rejected. If he has such minor defects that it would 
not be detrimental to take him in the armed services, we take him in 
the armed services. When we will reduce our physical and mental 
qualifications it will be straight across the line on all occupations and 
all types of people. 

Mr. Exsron. Of course, that is the way it should be. 

Secretary Rosenspera. It will be, sir. 

Mr. Ersvon. And you feel, then, that you can reappraise the IV-F’s 
and do it immediately and put into the manpower pool perhaps 150,000 
men without very much delay ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, Congressman, we cannot take in the 
entire 150,000 even if during the year there would be that many. 
Each month we would take in the proper proportion. 

Mr. Evsron. How long do you think it would take you to reappraise 
this IV-F? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We are reappraising it. Even if our reap 
praisal would be ready tomorrow, we could not take all the 150,000 in 
immediately, but we would take them in in the normal draft ealls, each 
month so many men, and out of those if the mental and physica 
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requirements were lower the draft board would take in whomever 
they examined in those lower mental and physical qualifications. 

Mr. Exvsron. When do you expect to announce the new standards 
under which these men will be taken into limited service ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. I would be very glad to give you—I haven't 
the exact date. I will give it to you tomorrow morning, Congressman, 

Mr. Euston. You think it will be re: isonably soon ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. It will be reasonably soon. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Exsron. I wasn’t through, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, in this same connection, I notice there has been added at the 
end of the pending bill a provision for hospitals, or rather schools, in 
order to take care of the illiterates. I asked General Marshall whose 
idea that was, and he suggested the answer be deferred until later, 
until I believe you took the stand. Can you tell us whose idea it was 
to provide for the establishment of schools for the illite ‘ates ? 

Secretary Rosensera. I don’t think we are indicating in that bill, 
Congressman, the establishment of schools. 

Mr. Euston. That is what the act provides for. 

Secretary Rosenperc (reading) : 

The President may provide such medical and hospital treatment and such 
other training or education as he deems fit, including but not limited to the 
establishment of schools for illiterates providing psychiatric treatment— 


And so on. 

Mr. Exston. That is plenty of authority. If we pass the bill with 
that provision in it, there isn’t any question but what they could set up 
schools for the illiterate. 

Secretary Rosenserc. For those who volunteer to be rehabilitated 
mentally or physically. 

Mr. Eston. What possible good could come from setting up schools 
for the illiterate and then allow the illiterate to decide whether or not 
he wants to attend the school ? 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield there? And at the same 
time call it a universal military training bill. It is not universal 
military training. 

Mr. Exrsron. Why should the Government spend money for schools 
of that kind if the illiterate, after he gets his education, says “I don't 
want to serve in the armed services”? 

Secretary Rosenserc. I am sorry, sir 

Mr. Exsron. Or he says it beforehand. 

Secretary Rosenserc. There are men who are physically or men- 
tally disqualified even at lower standards from the armed services. 
Those men by law could not be made to take any rehabilitation either 
in the armed services or outside of the armed services. The armed 
services in the last World War were upheld in a case where they 
insisted on an operation being performed on a man who had appen- 
dicitis—they were afraid of a ruptured appendix unless they operated 
on him—because his life was in danger. Otherwise, neither the armed 
services nor the President nor any agency has a right to perform an) 
operation to rehabilitate a man. Therefore, for some men who may 
want to serve their country although there is no legal right to rehabili- 
tate them, the provision was put in that any man who wants to be 
rehabilitated may be given the opportunity to do so. 
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I would agree with you that if there are schools where that can be 
done it would be extremely wasteful to set up new ones. We esti 
mated the number of men who may submit to that type of rehabilita 
tion and we strongly say it must be done by the civilian economy, 
whether that is their own doctor, their own dentist, or existing schools 

Mr. Evsron. Well, my experience has been that if anybody wants 
to get into the military service and he is suffering from a physical! 
defect ot which he Wahts to be cured, the meclical profession vill 
gladly do it for him as they have done in the past and they don’ 
need any legislation to accomplish it. 

Now, to get back to my original question, whose idea was it thai 
schools of this kind be set up 4 

Secretary Rost NBERG., The plan that these men should be eiven wh 
opportunity to be rehabilitated was the combined thought of all the 
avencies Who worked on this. The word “school.” I think, came in 
the bill drafting and I would like Mr. Adams to answer how the word 
School” actually eot into it. 

Mr. Evsron. I would . e to know that, too. 

Mr. Rivers. That may be classified. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Answer it up, John. 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. When we drafted the bill we were trying to devise every 
possible means by which rehabilitation could be accomplished for those 
individuals who might volunteer, This seemed the logical method. 
There was no effort to set up a system of schools as such. But we 
were trying to make it possible to give sag apes to the President foi 


any sort of a rehabilitation which might be deemed possible or neces 


sury ror those people who would volunteer. 

Mr. Eusron. Now, Was this taken 1 Into consideration the leneth of 
time that it will take to make an iliterate intelligent enough to become 
a member of the armed services: how long they might have to attel d 


these schools / 


Secretary Rosenperc. We didn't say they should attend schools. 


We said the opportunity should he elven ana {hist should be deci lec 
by a civilian commission. 

| think. Coneressninn,. the more questions you ask On) this. the more 
I. in the name of the Department of Defense, feel that it needs tighter 
Ne up. 

Mr. Exsroxn. Tightening up. Why not complete elimination 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is up to vou gentlemen. 

Mr. Exsron. Just another question. 

Secretary Rosenpere. It is not a plan which the Department of 
Defense considers essentint. 

The Cuainman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenbersc. For its purposes. 

The Cuatrman, Well, let’s don't take up any more time on that. 

Mr. Exsron. T want to ask one other question, and this is important, 


I ik Now, the T9000 persons per year who are to be deferred are 
first, as [ understand it, to be taken into the service and given the 
status of a soldier and elven t months’ basic tr: wWnin oO ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELSTON. And then they are to be sent to schools or colleges 
Some tvpe of training 4 , 


i 
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Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Now, I believe you s: said there was no subsidy connected 
with that. 

Secretary Rosenperc. No; there is not. 

Mr. Eston. The Government does not intend to provide for their 
education ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. We suggested in our testimony, Congressman, 
that there ‘are some men who can afford to do it. There are others 
who want to work their way through. A longer time should be 
give tothem. We don’t want to kill initiative in young people. And 
if C ongress considers it wise to give some sort. of help to these men, 
as it does for ROTC and as it does in the Holloway plan in the Navy, 
we feel it would not be out of order as these men on the completion of 
their educatin will serve their country just the same. 

Mr. Evsron. Well, of course, they would be available for service. 

But I still don’t feel we have a complete answer. Is any subsidy at 
all to be connected with this program ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. There is none in our bill. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, do you intend to ask for it later? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir. 

Mr. Exsvon. So that, as | understand it, the 75,000 persons if they : 
go to school, have to go at their own expense / ; 

Secretary Rosenserc. Unless you otherwise direct. : 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Exsron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Now 1 minute. 3 

Now, to continue the line of thought on the questions by Mr. Elston 3 
addressed to the Secretary on 1V—F’s, there are 799,513 in that class. 
One of those categories of IV—F’s involves those failing mental test— 
167,783. Now, is it your intention that all this IV-F’ group will be 
put in limited service or the bulk of it will be put in limited service, 
or will there be a complete survey to ascertain if any tightening up of 
IV-F’s could put them in active service? 

Secretary Rosenserc. By lowering our physical and mental require- 
ments for the armed services, some of these men would actually go 
into the armed service as full members of the armed services. 

There are some we could not take in, even if we lowered our mental 
and physical requirements. For those we hope to set up limited service 
jobs and use them as limited service men. 

There are others that we will not be able to use in either of these 
categories. 

The Cramman. Now, has any survey been made by you since you 
have had charge of all of it there in regard to the deferments of 
IV-F’s? Are you making any now, or is that made by General 
Hershey through his selective service boards based on a directive from 
the Department ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. No, sir. We are making those surveys, of 
course, always in consultation with General Hershey. Those surveys 
are going on right now. 

The CHamman. Now, as a result of that survey for limited service 
and active service, what do you think you can ultimately squeeze out 
of the 799,000 people? Because if you put people in limited service, 
that keeps your net pool that much larger. 
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Secretary Rosenperc. I could not give you any accurate figures at 
this time, Mr. Chairman, but would be very glad to give you approxi- 
mate figures tomorrow. ; 

The Cyaan. I think this: The country—and I know this com- 
mittee—has been considerably disturbed about the liberality with 
which IV-F’s have been handled. There is no doubt about it. It 
should be carefully scrutinized again. The committee feels if such 
generosity hadn't existed, there would not have been anything like 

799,000 LV—F’s out of a pool of 7,000,000 men. And it must be looked 
into most carefully. 

Now, Mr. Rivers—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, may I say I would be glad to 
submit a complete bre akdown of the physic ‘al rejects and the reasons, 
between the ages of 18 and 37, class [V-F, August 1945, which is an 
indication—— 

The CHatrMan. Now here is—go ahead. 

Secretary Rosenverc. Of the same type of physical rejects which 
are given now. I think it is a very good indication. 

The Cuamman. Now, Madam Secretary, here is what disturbs the 
country. We read in the paper where some great baseball player or 
football player or some prize fighter was placed in IV—F and is able to 
draw $10,000 a year as an athlete and is able to perform all the hard 
work of a star athlete, but nevertheless he can’t do anything as far 
as carrying a rifle or throwing a hand grenade or wor king as a kitchen 
police. He just hasn't the physical ability to do it. That disturbs 
the country and you know it disturbs the country. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, and we hope it will not happen again. 

The CHamrMan. Now, it is all up to you now. That is the reason 
I am impressing on you this 799,000. If you squeeze this like it should 
be squeezed, then you will raise your net pool above the figure 816,000 
under the law between 19 and 26. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Now our rejections are about 28 percent of 
the age groups we are dealing with now. We feel we could reduce it 
in the younger age group to 20 percent. Our approximate figures on 
those younger age groups, we think, are 6 percent illiterates with less 
than fifth grade of schooling, 7 percent less than the mental test of 70, 
13 percent are really mental cases 

The Cuamman. Well, now, what percent of intelligence do you 
think some of those Chinese and Koreans have who have been driving 
us back 250 miles? Now, I am not going to debate this. We will get 
along. Iam going down the line. 

Now, when General Byers testified before us in October—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Pardon, sir? 

The Ciaran. In August they were rejecting 50 percent, physical 
rejections in the Army in August. Then the v cut it down a little in 
October. They are getting down a little now, because of the pressure. 
We are going to put a little bit more pressure on all of you to try to 
squeeze some IV—F’s out of this 799,000. 

When a man can’t read Latin and Greek, he can do a little fighting. 

All right, Mr. Rivers. 

Secretary Rosennere. I will pass on the pressure, Mr. Chairman, 
because I am in complete agreement with the committee. 
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The CHamman. We will put the pressure in the bill we draft. I 
guarantee when we fix the bill we will put pressure in it. Now, Mr. 
Rivers. : 

Mr. Rivers. Madam Secretary, I tried to wait patiently with the 
hope that some of the confusion of which I had an abundance was 
cleared up. 

The CratrMan. One minute. Everybody be quiet. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Elston has made his contribution, with your help, 
and Mr. Kilday also, but Iam still groping in the wilderness. I want 
to congratulate you on your courageous defense of this thing. It has 
to be revised before T can ever be persuaded to even cast a quasi vote 
for it. But there are a few little obvious imperfections which comes 
tomy mind immediately. TI think you made a pretty good defense of 
the illiterate side of it, but it also suggests itself to me that a lot of 
these Chinese Communists may not have master’s degrees. We will be 
like the country known as France after the Napoleonic wars and : 
Brit: ain today if this policy which you are defending—and I am not 
charging it to you, because in all deference you haven’t been there long 
enough to really make a record, but you are defending somebody else’s 
record. And-unless these physical pron are altered—Mr. 
Vinson has aptly spoken for the rest of the Nation—the people will 
be disturbed and will not be satisfied. I think to a great extent we 














have the cart so far _ front of the horse T don’t think the horse can : 
ever catch up with it. We have General Eisenhower preparing his 
is return to this me and we don’t even know exactly where our A 
af security begins and ends, which I spoke of to General Marshall. What . 
& are going to be the ultimate number of divisions committed to Europe ¢ : 


And Iam coming to my point now. 

What is France’s requirements? My investigation shows 20 to 21 
years, for 18 months. Denmark—I am talking about the Atlantic ; 
Pact beneficiaries, I prefer to call them—20 years, for 12 to 18 months. ‘ 
Italy, 20 to 21 years of age, only 12 months. Belgium, 20 years, for 
12 months. Holland, 21 years, for 12 months. Portugal, 21 years, for 
15 months. Norway, 19 years, and 9 to 12 months. Canada, nothing. 

Now, do you believe—and IT am in all deference propounding 
these interrogations—that we should go ahead with this type of legis- 
lation for our security, calling attention to the Nation and to the world 
that things are terrifically bad and pose such a colossal danger to this 
Nation that we have to dip down and reach into these 18-vear-olds 
before we know what they are willing to do? T believe we should have 
a definite commitment on that. We will have all of these morons, I 

prefer to call some of them—TI am not calling all of them, but there are 
a lot of them in this country getting by. They stay in here and they 
are going to bring forth a generation and the flower of our manhood 
is gone. That is what disturbs me. Don’t you believe we should have 
some kind of commitment and agreement with those with whom 
General Eisenhower has talked ¢ 

Secretary Rosenrerc. Congressman, if IT may answer two ways. 
One is T appreciate your kindness to me that I am not responsible for 
some of these things. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course you are not. 

Secretary Rosenrnerc. I am not defending it. IT am in complete 
agreement with you, as is General Marshall, and we are going to do 
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our utmost to lower both physical and mental requirements to the 
utmost, except where security might prevent us. We agree with the 
country and we agree with vou that this must be done. 

Now, if I may go to the second part, if I may answer that as an 
individual, Congressman, because I have no right to answer a question 

that involves international policy as a me amber of the Department 
of Defense. I would like to submit—and we have it here—the full list 
of the length of service and the age at which men are taken. 

Mr. Congressman, [am more concerned—and I am saying this, if I 
may, With all deference as an individual, because you were good 
enough to ask mea question as an indivdual—about what our enemies 
are doing than what our friends are doing. I feel that we are talking 
about the de fense of the United States when we are submitting this 
bill and not about the defense of any other country. 

If, in the estimate of General Marshall, General Eisenhower, and 


the Congress of the United States, it is found wise to have a first line 
of defense some other place, I still, as an individual, Say that our ce 
rense is in danger. 

And I would like to call to your attention the names I would like 
to look at in this list. Chinese Communists conscripts at 16, volun- 


teers at 16, leneth of service, indefinite, length of service indefinite for 
volunteers, leneth of reenlistment unknown. 

And whatever may be said of the countries that I call out, Mr. 
Chairman, I think we are calling a spade a spade when I call the names 
of the countries. 

Soviet Russia: Conseript 19, length of service 3 years, secondary 
school graduates are Hable to induction 1 year earher, which means 
hat the great majority are inducted at 18, and from the age of 10, 


Liha 
as the Compton Report then stated, men in Russia get military edu- 
cation, 

Now. please forgive me if I YO into international policy, It is not 
within my realm. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Madam Secretary, if we have to stand alone. we 
could take them out of the cradle and we couldn’t stand up against 
that crew you just mentioned. We could conscript them from 6 vears 
old and we couldn't swap them with the Chinese Communists and 
with the Russians. 

[am bringing this point to you and I am sure you must observe it: 
We seem to be the only one of the remaining democracies concerned to 
a great extent about the lowering of the ages. We have no agreement 
with these beneficiary nations about the concern of lowering the draft 
and the universal service age limit. That is what concerns me. We 
will be a Nation without any real intelligensia, so to speak, if we keep 
on training the flower of our youth in somebody else’s cause, and eall- 
ing that our security. That is dangerous. 

Secretary RosenperG. I am sure, Congressman, that General Eisen- 
hower will come back with a satisfactory report. 

Mr. Rivers. He better 

Now, let me say this to you. If I can read this thing here with any 
degree of deduction, it seems to me that most of the concern is held 
for the Army. Is it equally shared for the Air Force and for the 
Navy? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Pardon me, I didn’t get that. 
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Mr. Rivers. Is it, the concern, equally felt for the Air Force and for 
the Navy ? 

Secretary RosenberG. We are always talking of the armed services, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Now, is there any plan now contemplated 
for the future whereby the right to enlist may be altered ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. T he right to enlist, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. To enlist in either branch of the service ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. We hope that the right to enlist will 
always be preserved, with making sure that each service gets its proper 3 
share according to physical and mental qualifications. : 

Mr. Rivers. As that service determines their qualifications shall be? 

Secretary RosenperG. We have a joint service agreement, sir, which 
we will promulgate very soon where the services w ill each get the same 
share according to mental and physical qualifications of the men get- 
ting into the service. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, will there be a tendency to lower the standard of 
any service ? 

Senator Rosenpere. Pardon me? 

Mr. Rivers. Will there be the tendency to lower the standard of any 
service? I have in mind particularly the Marine Corps. If the Marine 
Corps says we don’t want this man, will they be required to select him ? 

Secretary Rosenrerc. In our making our service agreement where 
we said that each service is entitled to the same mental and physical 
qualification, all of us agreed, sir, that the Marine Corps should be 
permitted some higher physical qualification because their numbers are 
so limited that they can’t be asked to use limited-service men. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Now, I have one other question. Now will 
these inductees, Madam Secretary, be given their choice of service in 
either branch of the service? Will there be anywhere down the line 
where he can choose ? 

Secretary Rosenzera. The volunteers are given their choice. The 
inductees have never been given a choice of service. 

Mr. Rivers. They have been given an opportunity to suggest, though. 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In the last war. 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes, sir. That will continue. 

Mr. Suorr. You don’t want any particular branch, though, to skim 
all the cream ? 

Secretary RosenBer@. We certainly don’t. 

The CaarrMan. In that connection—are you through, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; I believe I am. 

The CHamman. In that connection, will you be in position tomorrow 
to discuss with the committee the elimination of voluntary enlistments ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. We are not eliminating voluntary enlisiments, 
sir. 

The Cratrman. I say, will you be in position to discuss the advis- 
ability of the elimination of voluntary enlistments so that one branch 
of the service, using language of Mr. Short, will not get all the cream. 

Secretary Rospnperc. We are in position to discuss it. 

The CHatrman. All right. Then in response to the suggestion 
developed by Mr. Rivers, "it is the duty of this country to build and 
maintain the kind of defense that this Nation feels is necessary to 
preserve its éxistence. And if we are fortunate to have any allies, it 
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is just th: it much better. But we must always give first consideration 
in passing all laws that our primary responsibility is to defend the 
United States if she has to stand alone. 

Mr. Rivers. Amen, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Bates, any questions ? 

Mr. Bares. Madam Secretary, the important figure in all of this 
discussion is the 314 million men that will be required. Of course, be- 
fore we even look at these other figures regarding the various age 
brackets, the focal point is the 314 million men and how they will 
deployed. 

{ hope, Madam Secretary, that in executive session we will have 
some idea of how these men will be utilized. And particularly in 
reference to the question of Congressman Rivers I would like to ask 
the question: the second thing revolves around our safety factor. 
Now, how is that broken down / 

Originally, and I believe today you stated that the Department of 
Defense considers the 400,000 figure—your first figure which you said 
was of a conservative nature. General Hershey has been quoted 
saving that we should have 480,000 men at least. Now, we find we need 
approximately 800,000 men. Now, would you say that that figure is a 
conservative figure, an average figure, or a safe figure, that 600,000? 

Secretary Rosenserc. I would say that by my past experience that 
General Hershey is a conservative man and I would accept General 
Hershey’s figure as a safe figure, as a sound figure, and as a figure he 
feels he ean work with. 

Mr. Bates. Now, my other question was in reference to the breal 
down of that. How many rejections are taken into consideration / 
What percent is allowed for rejections, how much for an increase in 
national emergency, how much for replacement? Do you have such 
a figure as that? In other words, this appears to me to be a horseback 
estimate and unless we have some knowledge of the component parts 
of this it would be difficult for us to ask 

Secretary Rosenserc. The safety margin is made up of 1—A avail- 
ables. Those are the only ones that General Hershey can call on. 

Mr. Bares. [understand that fully. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 

Mr. Barrs. Now you say 600.000 is the conservative fieure today 
because General Hershey is a conservative man 

Secretary Rosenperc. And we agree with him. 

Mr. Barres. How many of these do you allow we will say for rejects, 
how many for contingency event. Do you have any break-down or 
any knowledge ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. These are men who already are considered 
available for service and not including any rejects. 

Mr. Congressman, may I ask—General Hershey knows so much 
more about how he prepared the 600,000 and he is appearing before 
this committee. I would appreciate it if you would ask him the 
questions 

Mr. Bares. We lH, I will reserve the question until that time. 

Madam Secretary, there was one other question. Mr. Elston asked 
you, I believe, whether or you recomme nded that the educational 
courses would be financed by the Government and I believe you said 
it was not your intention to ‘ask for money, is that correct 4 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. Now, I note on page 14 of your prepared statement, in 
which you were speaking of the 75,000 men who would enter this pro- 
gram, you said there, and I quote : 

No man should be deprived of the opportunity to make his maximum contribu- 
tion to the national welfare because he lacks the means to acquire an education, 
They appear to be in conflict, Madam Secretary. I wish you would 
spell that out. 

Secretary Rosenserc. They are not in conflict at all, Congressman. 
We are not recommending, but we call to the attention of Congress that 
if it sees fit to make provisions for those students as it did for ROTC 
and other men who are then to serve or go into the service, we recom- 
mend respectfully that you may want to give it consideration. It ap- 
years nowhere in our bill. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, you have no intention of asking for it 
for yourself, but you merely call it to our attention to recognize the 
problem / 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. I think that is all the questions I have, sir. 

The CHarrMan. One minute. Now, we must always be very con- 
siderate of all the witnesses because some time in my life I have been 
on the witness stand 2 or 3 hours at a time. It is pretty taxing. We 
get anew fresh batch of questions if we take a little recess. Let us take 
# recess now until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

One minute now. There will be an executive session here this after- 
noon. ‘There will be an executive session this afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
and Task all members to be here. We have two or three important 
matters and then we will have a briefing from the Department of 
Defense on the Korean situation. So we will take a recess now—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
that 

The Cuatrrman. Let the press keep its seat yet. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That some questions were asked by the com- 
mittee of General Marshall which he said I would answer. At any time 
the committee wants those answers, I have them. 

The Cuamman. We will start off with that in the morning and we 
have these other members that must ask questions tomorrow. We 
will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., an adjournment was taken, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, January 26, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1951 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES. 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CHatrMan. Now let the committee come to order. This is a 
continuation of the hearing on H. R. 1752. 
Now, Madam Secretary, have you any statement you desire to make 
before we begin to ask questions / 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, [ would like to answer some 
of the questions which were asked. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Rosenperc. These first questions were asked of General 
Marshall, and he indicated that they would be answered subsequently. 

The first question was asked by Congressman Rivers: Has the 
National Guard been overlooked in your original proposal to amend 
the Security Act? They have not been overlooked. The require- 
ments set up in connection with the training phase of the bill had to 
reflect by General Marshall’s direction a procedure whereby the 
National Guard could be made a more dynamic organization and more 
readily available. That was one of the objectives of the bill as now 
drawn. 

There is a particular section which provides that men can be 
released from service earlier at the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense if they are to join the National Guard. The integrity of 
the present National Guard and Reserve units, we feel, is preserved 
in the bill. 

As I said the other day, the intent that the National Guard should 
be used as a second line of defense was left out inadvertently and will 
be put back in the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Ma’am. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman Tardy asked what our rate 
of intake would be above the three million five if we find ourselves 
in a worse situation. We think we answered that by our charts. 
If there is any further information, we would be glad to give it. 

Congressman Johnson asked, “What kind of balance have you struck 
in order not to use veterans too much?” The Department of Defense 
does not suggest the use of veterans, but it is of course recalling 
reservists who are veterans. 
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Congressman Clemente asked of the provision to extend enlistment 
for 1 year: “Does it mean that, where you have a person for 4 or 5 
years who was frozen in the service by 1-year enlistment, he would 
again be frozen for an additional period of time?” The answer, 
Congressman, is “No.” We are only asking for an additional year 
of enlistment for those enlistees who have not had their enlistment 
extended so far. We are not asking that the ones whose enlistments 
were extended the last time be extended again. 

Congressman Ciemente also asked this question: “If there is any 
consideration given by the Department to recall of veterans on a 
point system, has it been put in effect?” In our chart, I think we 
demonstrated the difficulty of calling men in by a point system. It 
would be most expensive administratively and would not bear good 
results. There was some talk, I understand, at one time in the press 
about a point system. I think consideration was given to it and found 
that it was not feasible. 

Congressman Clemente’s third question was: “If the President does 
exercise the power to reduce trainees’ pay to $30 a month, will this 
trainee still have the measure of allotment to his family if he is the 
sole support?” The President, according to our bill now, can reduce 
the pay of trainees to $30 only if no service is required of them right 
after their training. Full allowance is made that their allotment is 
taken care of. 

Congressman Anderson asked: “Did I hear you say “No” very 
frightened, John? What is it?” [ Aside. | 

Secretary Rosenperc. All right, we will argue that out later. No, 
sir; you are wrong. 

Congressman Anderson asked the same question, a similar ques- 
tion as Congressman Cunningham, about the “Division slice.” I 
would like to submit a memorandum on the “divisional slice,” Mr. 
Chairman. We have copies for each member. 

The CuatrmMan. On what, Madam Secretary ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. On the divisional slice. The number of men 
in combat 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. In comparison to those who are not in the 
combat. 

The Ciamman. That is right. The housekeeping phase of it. 

Secretary Rosenserc. And I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that if there are any further questions on that, Iam sure that General 
Collins would be very glad to answer them. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Now is this information classified ? 

Secretary Rosenrerc. It is not classified, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciaran. Put that in the record, the answer, because that is 
a very important matter that we will take up with the general to 
find out how many men out of a division are actually fighting men 
and how many men are required to support the fighting men. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 





DIvISION-Stice MoNoGraPH 


1. The division slice is a calculating devise used by staff officers which signi- 
fies the strength of a specific force divided by the number of combat divisions 
contained in the force. It is used primarily as a yardstick for comparing one 
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force With another force in a similar situation. It must be used with caution, 
especially when the “similar situation” is doubtful. 

» By using the division-slice yardstick, it is noted that, although a theater 
div ision slice is now 22 percent larger than that of World War II, firepower and 
fighting strength have increased 50 percent and 83 percent, respectively. 

83. The Army-wide division slice is broken down into four main components— 
i.e.. division, combat-support units, line-of-communications units, and zone-of- 
interior personnel. Combat units, which are in the first two categories above, 
contain 64 percent of the total slice. 

{. It was illustrated in World War II that increasing the number of divisions, 
it of proportion to the other components of the division slice, only resulted in 
i divisions sitting idle while the rest of the balanced force was built up. 

5, Almost 25 percent of the division slice is composed of personnel in the zone 
of the interior. This figure is primarily influenced by sick and wounded and 
length of service. If the present period of service is fixed by Congress at 2] 
months, almost one-third (six twenty-firsts) of a man’s service is spent in the 
rone-of-interior category receiving basic training and traveling to and from the 
oversea theater. With a longer period of service, the percentage of the division 
slice noneffective in the zone of interior would be considerably decreased. 

fi, The Russians reduce their division slice by 

(a) Less training prior to joining combat units; 

(b) Longer periods of service; 

(c) Less medical care (resulting in greater combat losses, killed and 
wounded ) : 

(7) Shorter lines of communication; 

(e) Greater use of civilian labor: 

(f) Antiaircraft artillery manned by civilians or soldiers on a part-time 
basis in the U.S. S. R. zone of interior ; 

(g) Smaller divisions ; 

(2) Designating combat-support units and line-of-communications units 
as divisions. 

7. Actually, if we reduced the comparison of the United States and Russian 
division slices to a common denominator, the difference between the sizes of 
the two division slices would not be as great as commonly believed. 





THE DIVISION SLICE 


1. The division slice is a calculating device used by staff officers to determine 
the balance of a force designed to achieve a given result. It has no fixed 
meaning. As used it signifies the strength of a specific force divided by the num- 
ber of combat divisions contained within the force. It must be used with great 
caution for it may lead to erroneous or even ridiculous conclusions since many 
forces contain no divisions at all and divisons are not the only combat forces. 
They are only the central organizations in large forces. 

2. There are times, however, when the division slice is a useful instrument 
The basie force around which we prepare estimates of troop requirements is a 
“type field army.’ This is a standard force, designed by our best experts, 
hased on their experience, which serves as the basis for designing a large 
force operating under average or typical conditions. It can be modified up or 
down to fit specific situations. In designing a new force in the specifi 
eraphic situation determined for its mission, experience tables will give the 
requirements for the line of communications. 

The division slice will then produce a yardstick to compare this force with 


others used in similar situations and we can start a trimming or building-up 


ec geo- 


process, 
3. The following is given as an example of where the division slice can be 

usefully employed as a yardstick: 

(a) The strength of the World War IT division was 13,500 

(b) The strength of the modern division is 18,000. 

(c) Firepower has been increased 50 percent. 
t A typical field army will give a division slice for a typical combat zone 
in a large theater of 36,000. This compares favorably with World War IT and 
previous experience. If we set this force down in a specific geographical situa- 
tion with a 1,500 mile line of communications it will require in the communica- 
tions zone, 11,400 service troops for each division in action or 14,000 per di- 
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vison when trainng, transients, patients, and antiaircraft are added. This 
is a lower proportion than in World War II, yet it must carry a considerably 
heavier load. It establishes a theater divison slice of 50,000 men. 

5. Let us see how this compares to World War II experience under similar 
conditions : 





| 








| 
Division Army zone slice | Theater slice 
DMI ER 5s ok nto se. tet ot oo 13, 500 27, 000 | 41, 000 
Typical field army Bigs Leh, rete Nea md 7a 18, 000 36, 000 | 50, 000) 
Percent of increase. __. eG, eer os eee 33 33 | 22 





Using this yardstick it becomes evident that a theater division slice has been 
held to a 22-percent increase compared to World War II, yet fire power and 
fighting strength have been increased 50 percent and 33 percent, respectively, and 
a much larger proportion of our strength is in the combat zones. 

6. Entire theaters of operation, however, have been organized and manned by 
large United States Army Forces which did not contain a single combat division. 
And yet successful compaigns have been conducted therein. Such a theater 
was the China-Burma-India theater in World War II. The Persian Gulf Com- 
mand, the Middle East supply centers, the Caribbean Defense Command, and 
many others all had combat capabilities yet contained no divisions at all. Even 
in the present peacetime-troop basis of the Army there are five such theaters 
out of seven. An over-all Army division slice would be arrived at by dividing the 
troop strength of the United States and seven overseas theaters by the divisions 
contained in the United States and two theaters. It is not clear what useful 
result is thereby achieved. 

7. Included in the Army-wide division slice is the amount of antiaircraft 
artillery required to protect atomic-energy installations, strategic bombing 
facilities, a few key industrial producing areas, and the basic installations in 
seven overseas theaters. Whether or not antiaircraft artillery is necessary and 
a Wise investment is best determined by noting the fact that our most probable 
future enemy and all of our past enemies have invested a large portion of their 
essential resources in the same type of equipment that we have and for exactly 
the same purposes. The strongest endorsement for our plans is given by the 
pains to which our most dangerous enemy has gone to steal our plans and pirate 
our methods. Realizing, however, that when we have gained definite command 
of the air, we will be able to reduce the amount of antiaircraft protection, the 
rear area antiaircraft organizations are now convertible into field artillery 
units by a simple process of reequipping. When our Air Forces give us sufficient 
assurance of security the entire antiaircraft force will be so converted and an 
equivalent strength in field artillery saved for other purposes. 

8. Since, also, the Russian antiaircraft artillery within the U. S. S. R. is to 
some extent manned by part-time personnel not ordinarily included in their 
Army strength one should, therefore, exclude antiaircraft from any calculation 
of division slices, when comparing United States and Russian Armies. 

9. For specific forces the Army-wide division slice is usually broken down 
into four components. The divisions themselves combat units which support 
divisions, service units on the line of communications, and personnel in the zone 
of the interior. The combat units are all contained within the first two cate- 
gories. Normally this will exceed 50 percent of the over-all total. The ratio 
between divisions and combat support is arrived at by the experience and advice 
of all the combat commanders of World War TI. This is only the initial estimate 
of forces. As operations progress this estimate is adjusted to the true require- 
ments as established by the experience of the theater commander responsible 
for success in battle. The Army General Staff fills his requests for particular 
types of units from those held in reserve. If the demand for specific types of 
units is heavier or lighter than anticipated, the later phases of mobilization are 
adjusted to conform. Obviously, the battlefield commander is the best judge 
of the proportions of his force allocated to divisions, supporting artillery, sup- 
porting armor, reconnaissance forces, engineers, signal communications, ete. We 
only keep successful commenders and try to give them what they will want as 
far as lies within our power. The troop list in our mobilization plans is an 
estimate of what they will require. 
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10. The 25 percent of our strength contained in service support units is again 
an estimate of What will be required. Service support is something which must 
be provided ; otherwise, the fighting man cannot fight. He must be transported 
to the battlefield, ports must be operated, facilities must be constructed, signal 
communications must be installed and operated, sick and wounded must be cared 
for, supplies must be stored and delivered. None of these things is nonessential. 
If they are not done by organizations provided for the purpose, they must be 
done by the combat forces themselves—always at great sacrifice of efficiency 
and combat effectiveness. Again, the presently planned forces are an estimate 
of requirements. We keep our estimates low and will adjust them when faced 
with the combat situation which our Government gives us. I cite the following 
figures to indicate that our Government gives us. I cite the following figures 
to indicate that our current plans give us‘a greater percentage of Combat poten- 
tin] than we were ever able to achieve in World War IT, 


Combat troops | 64 | 54 
hervice SUppK t troops J $t 


lraining, transients, patients, overhead 


The longer our lines of communication, the greater the amount of service 
support required. In this war we will start with and maintain forces with lines 
of communication extended to the maximum they ever reached in World War 
II We can save service support troops by shortening our lines of Communica- 
tion but this scarcely seems the most expedient way of raising more divisions. 
Were we to fight a war on the boundaries of our own territory, we would save 
the troops on our line of communications and be able to produce more divisions 
as a consequence. Our opponent in this war is more favorably placed in this 
respect and consequently can place a larger proportion of his force in divisions. 
It should be a national resolve that our relative positions shall never be reversed. 

11. In World War II there was the same clamor from impatient warriors and 
armchair strategists for more divisions immediately, and we did rapidly organ- 
ize more divisions and then an angry revolt occurred when many of these combat 
ready divisions were kept idle and useles for months and even years while we 
repaired the balance of our forces. 

12. The size of the fourth category of the division slice, personnel in the 
zone of the interior, is determined by factors almost wholly beyond the Army's 
control, We can only estimate what it will be. In World War IT it comprised 
approximately 25 percent of the over-all division slice. Here are the items 
included therein and the factors that affect them: 

a. Personnel in training is determined by two factors: battle loss replacements 
and length of service. 

b. Four months’ training are required for every man before he can be assigned 
as a replacement and, if he be assigned overseas, 4 months must be added for 
going and coming. If Congress fixes the period of service at 21 months, this 
required that 6/21 of the strength of our overseas forces and 4/21 of our domestie¢ 
forces must be replacements in training. To this must be added a further incre- 
ment for replacement of battle losses if any. With a 21-month period of serv- 
ice, these noneffectives would exceed 25 percent of the Army. With a longer 
period of service, it will be much less. The sick and wounded in hosiptals are 
also carried in this figure since they are not charged against the strength of any 
unit. This figure alone will approximate 21% to 8 percent. There are also other 
transients who are charged into this figure. When all of these are added 
together, the remainder, which includes the overhead of the Army, its training 
and command installations, ports, and miscellaneous, is a very small fraction 
Which will not admit of much economy. 

13. The troop basis in the Army mobilization plans is determined by the tasks 
which the Army is given to perform and the numbers of each type of troop organ 
ization which long experience has indicated will be required to perform them. 
To this estimate we are definitely committed in the form of actually created troop 
units and cadres of troop units provided from reserve components only for the 
first half of the mobilization troop list. The remainder is solely on paper and 
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adjustment for any miscalculation made evident by experience gained di: 


first year can readily be made without loss or hardship. 4 1 
14. Sudden changes in the mobilization troop basis to meet individua q { 
ing opinions will create only chaos and confusion bothin training jn ; 
installation construction, and procurement. 4 , 
15. Recent press discussion has used the term “division slice” loosely, a1 
parisons have been made between quite different things. It has been sai 
the Russian Ground Forces of 2,500,000 men will produce 175 divisions, w) 7 ( 
Army of 1,300,000 produces 18. Actually, their divisions are smaller 1} ( 
and their divisions are not kept up to authorized strength. Their streng 
somewhere between 7,000 and 9,000, an average of 8,000. So if we 1 
their apparent slice by the relative strengths of the United States and R € 
divisions, i. e., 18/8, they actually have an division slice of 34,000 whic! : \ 
compared with our theater slice. Even so, this still leaves little servic« 
either within or without the division. No army can function without 
of organization, even with short lines of communication, unless the maxi 
is made of forced labor—as the Russians do. Considering all the intar | 
our theater division slice of 50,000 is not so far apart from that of the § 
i6. In order to keep its division slice down to a low figure the Russian do 1 
a. Russian soldiers get little training prior to joining combat units. Ap 
mately 20 percent of our Army is constantly in training which must be com; 
( 


prior to joining a combat unit. 

b. The Russian soldier serves in the Army for long periods. ( 

c. He doesn’t get much medical attention and a large proportion of the sic| { 
wounded are allowed to die. Wesave the lives of 981% percent of all the m 
reach the hospitals alive and they get there quickly. We carry sick and wou: 
on our rolis until they recover. 

d. The Russians have short lines of communications. 

e. They make extensive use of forced civilian labor. . 

f. Much Russian antiaircraft artillery is manned by part-time soldic 
civilians not counted in the total. 


i7. The Russian division slice has been compared with that which obtail u 
us in a large oversea theater because then the figures are comparable but it | 
add to our theater division slice proportionate parts of the number of men w 


must be constantly in training because of a period of service fixed by 
forces in theaters which contain no divisions, antiaircraft defense forces 
imay or may not remain in existence and the sick and wounded in hos] 
determined by combat conditions, the division slice may go to 75,000 : t 
100,000. The increase depends upon accidental circumstances and 1 


ioses its significance. It is meaningless when we begin to make it carry the « 
of forces whose justification has nothing to do with battlefield operation 
existence is transitory, or supporting establishments whose size is fixed by « ~ 


factors beyond the control of operational commanders. 


The CHatrman. In that connection, since you have bee! 
Depariment, have you found out if there is any waste of ma 


] : 4 : aS | 
and any way by which more divisions could be created or ha 


) 

created on account of the OVE rhead b ine reduced ¢ { 
Secretary Rosensnerc. Mr. Chairman, without any criticism | 

never seen a factory or an office or any place where they ul 

power where there isn’t some waste. The only time people us 

power really to the best advantage is when there is a scarcity. 


the Department is very well aware of it. General Collins 
services have made a Con erted effort. And just since | am Ut! 





‘ : . "111 f ] 
know that General Collins will be glad to testify that he has 
the number of combat divisions out of the same number of : 
‘ : ; ‘ 
ne ant pated to vive before. 
The Cuatrman. All rieht, let us eet the record straight. 
vou have been in the Department and since you have made a 
the manpower situation, out of the same personnel in the | 


ment t] as been, you Say, one additional division created / 
P 


Secretary RosenperG. One and we think it will be two befor 


eral ( ollins is finished. 
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The CHamman. Well, it is your modesty that probably keeps you 
from claiming credit, but if you were a Member of Congress and had 
to be elected, of course you would promptly claim credit for that 
achievement. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait 1 minute now. Right on that question, be- 
cause that is a question we are going to have to de ‘velop fully with 
General Collins, Mr. Kilday has something. 

Mr. Kipay. Did I understand you to say that the only time you 
ever saw industry utilizing the manpower so that there was no wastage, 
was When there was a scarcity of manpower ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kipay. So that when there is an abundance of manpower, it 
promotes a wastage ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Not when there is abundance of manpower. 
When there is abundance of supply it promotes a wastage. When 
people think—I was talking of industry, for instance. When people 
can hire any number of men, especially when they are under cost-plus 
contract, the waste is fairly large. In the armed services I am sure 
that there are certain things permitted during time of peace which 
although desirable we cannot afford when we have other things to do 
besides normal peacetime services. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course our experience has shown that in time of 
war we have not seen any great conservation of manpower in the 
armed services. Now you mentioned that they can be employed 
under cost-plus contracts and things of that kind. Now if the power 
produces an abundance of manpower and the appropriated funds 
permit them to be paid, we have exactly the same situations, do we 





not / 

Secretary Rosennerc. No; we do not, Congressman. I can really 
testify that there is a very honest effort being made by all the services— 
Army, Navy, Air Force—to use probably a common expression, 
“squeeze the water” out of the total situation. They are making a 


great effort. And when one to two additional combat divisions can 
be gotten out of the same number of men, that shows a very serious 
effort 

The CHamman. Now wait 1 minute. T want the record to show 
this. in that connection—since vou have been in the Department, 


that has happened / 

Secretary Rosennerc. Mr. Chairman, I would love to take credit 
for it, but this is done by the men who are doing the day-to-day oper- 
ation, 

The Cuamaan. That is true. But nevertheless it has happened, 
hasn't it ? ; 

Secretary Rosennerc. Yes, sit 

The Ciamman. Then the country can reach the decision the force 
that was behind bringing that condition about—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarraan. Let us get it this way. Out of the same number 
of en in the service, there has been one more division created. 

Mr. Cremente, At full combat strength. 

The CuamrmMan. Yes; at full combat strength. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask a question right along that line, 
about this statement, please. 

The Criamman, All right. 
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Mr. Jounson. In the statement here there is nothing said, is the 


about the number of civilians that also support the combat troops / hi 

In other words, sometimes we find that they compare just those 

uniform, as to what the relationship between combat and noncomba 

is. But we find that there are thousands of civilians over there w! 

work directly in support of those people. Is that referred to in t 0 

statement / N 
Secretary Rosenperc. I have the exact ratio, and I think it is in that \ 


folder | gave vou, sir. l understand it is not. We will be olad 
give it to you, the relationship of military and civilian personnel, fro 
June 1939 to June 1950. 
You are completely right in your statement, that it has a very stron; 
relationship and you could reduce your military personnel and hin ] A 
civilians to do the same jobs and we are very aware of that. 
Mr. Jonnson. Well, 1 just want the record to show that when you 
just talk about the military and the divisional slice, you haven't show: 
the whole picture, that there is this big supporting civilian group of a 
workers. i 
Secretary Rosenperc. Well, we will be glad to show you, sir, wl l 
the supporting workers are, The big number of CH ilian workers 


the Department of Defense are not those supporting combat divisions 0 
but those in our navy yards and our arsenals. And we have an exact st 
breakdown showing where those civilian workers are at the present U 
time. And I would be very glad to submit that. st 

The CHatrmMan. Now vo right ahead—— } 

Mr. Jounson. Tam not talking about the navy yards, I am talking Ue 
about the people that work as secretaries to generals and clerks. There Uc 
are thousands of them in the Pentagon. I am not criticizing it. | 
just want the picture to be there so we know that there is a big support \ 
ing civilian group of workers. 

Secretary RosensperG. Our breakdown shows that. Coneressniar Nn 
Johnson, shows exactly how many in the Pentagon. a 


Mr. Jounson. This statement you mean, that you filed this mor 


ne / 


Secretary Rost NBERG., No, SIP. | would be glad to submit that to ) ~ 
vou. . u 
Mr. Jounson. All right. if 


Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Fisher. 


Mr. Fisner. Madam Secretary, on that point, I was reading in t G 
paper the other day that there is a considerably greater proport " 
of civilian employees in the Military Establishment in proportion to ( 
the number in uniform now than in World War II. Do vou hav 
information on that / 

Secretary Rosenperc. In 1945 the ratio was 4:6. December 1950 


was 2:4. sir. 
Mr. Fisuer. Now. where does the difference lie? 
Secretary Rosenperc. It is not any larger. It is smaller. I 
Mr. Fisuier. Smaller? 
Secreatry Rosenperc. Pardon me? 
Mr. Fister. Oh, I see. 
Secretary Rosenpera. It is smaller, sir. 
The Cramman. In World War IT it was 4 percent and now it 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question on that same 
line ¢ 

The CuairMAN. Right on this same point / 

Mr. Rivers. On this one point, 

Madam Secretary, would you please submit for the record the ratio 
of officers to enlisted men, enlisted personnel, in the Army, one, the 
Navy. two .the Air Force, three, and the Marine Corps, please, 
Madam? If you don’t have it today, submit it for the record, please 

Secretary Rosenserc. Ten pe reent for the Army. Navy, please 4 

The Cuarman. And it is fixed by statute. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

Secretary Rosenperc. 10.2 for the Navy. Air Force’ 12% in the 
Air Force. And about 9 in the Marines. 

; The CuairMan. And all of it is fixed by the statute. 

Now go ahead, Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Rosenperc. In this exhibit which we submitted there is 
also the information which I think you requested, comparative infor- 
mation of the size of Russian divisions and others as far as we have 
information at this time. 

Congressman Havenner asked whether it is the intent of framers 
of the bill that all the boys who will be brought in universal military 
service and training, while they are in the system, will be given educa- 
tional courses which may compensate them for the disruption of their 
schooling. I don’t believe, Congressman, that we could ever com- 
pensate young men for the se ‘hooling that they will receive if they go 
to college or educational institutions, but we are m: aking every effort 
to continue those educational courses which were very highly ap- 
proved by the educational institutions in the last world war. And 
we have further pl ins of what we are going to do on that. 

Congressman Cunningham asked how many men are required in 
noncombat. branches in the service to sustain one man. ‘This is on the 
division slice. I have so submitted it. 

Congressman Towe asked approximately how many of the 3,500,000 
men will be in the Army. We will submit a breakdown in executive 
session and we will submit the totals, of course, any time you want 
us to. I think we hi ave submitted the totals and we will submit the 
rest In executive session. 

Congressman Towe further asked : 


ee 
iba Be 


Before we conclude the hearing, will someone in your Department or the 
Government, either publicly or privately, tell the committee or be in a position 
to tell us, approximately the number of troops we will commit to Europe? 
freneral Marshall said he will make every effort. I think that ques- 
tion will be answered best by General Eisenhower, Congressman, when 
le comes back. If not, General Marshall will be el: ad to give you in 
exec litive session whatever information he has at that time. 

The Cuaiman. Now, in that connection, I desire to announce to 
the committee that next Frid: iy, a week from today, there will be a 
joint meeting of the Foreign A fairs Committee and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, at 10 o'clock, in this room, at which time the general 
Will be here to t: alk about all that pha se. 

Mr. Rivers. General Marshall / 

The CiairnmMan. General Eisenhower, 

Mr. Towr. A week from today / 


60681——51--—5 
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The Cuatrrman. A week from today, next Friday morni 
o'clock, in executive session here, General Eisenhower will 
ceive the committee a report, in addition to what he does bef 
joint session of the Congress over in the library. Now go al 

Secretary RosenperG. Congressman Green asked that und 
present selective service between the ages 19 and 26, how may 
have been deferred? The chairman read that into the recor 


have nothing further to add, except the breakdown for wh 
asked vesterday. 

Congressman Bates asked that we explain the safety mare 
showed it on the chart and I understand, Congressman, that G 
Hershey will explain it further 


> 4 . . 
Congressman Bates further as 

] 

' 


Ke the period of service 
countries. We submitted that yibit vesterday. Congressm: 


Mr. BATES. Yes It Wiis dentical to the one 1) the current 





Mr. Bares. It was quite similar to the one that was in the U 
States News, 

The Cnairman. Well, the United States News is a very 
periodical. | 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman— 

Secretary Rosenperc. I dent know whether we got it from 
they got it from us. 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. may I raise a question on tl 


mare 

| CTH VIAN, Wait fet } l ett rough madthen we wll 

\J Hy ry She dust l ered a question on it That ~ 
raised it at this point. 

The Cuamman, All right. go ahead. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Madam Secretary, I understood in your cor 
Mh Bates yester lav that Selective Service had this worl 

t sal tive ServlTy VW ( i ) ae | 1} cle tood also 
1 { | Departme Ld ee le} ia ifet a 
LOO.000 1 r than the | h the Select S 

} < } < / 

secretary I ENBERG. | inswel vesterday. ( ongoress} 
(x Hershey gave us asafety marein. T asked General H 
(4 { il ry ey told li he would | le Aroul d HOO OO) }~ 

| ed Genet Hershev then what would be thi 
possible figure he could get along with in that pool. He said t] 
poss hie hj ruil that he WY c¢owant = 100.000, Hi subhseq rent] 

lk the Senate. said if thev really wanted safety it 
- : “ 

(x ral Hershey is the n in we isk to supply our sel tive 
people. We accept his figure for two reasons. He has been } 

“i many vears, and. secondly, his reasons for wanting j 

mle v valid. 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand that. He undoubtedly ha: 

ro Wal ting a safety marein. Now | assume. h weve?! 


e r..£ , . ‘ 
the Department of Defense also wants a safety marein. 

‘ 4 Ss = ri} 4 » 5 > 

secretary hi SEN BERG | ne Department ot Defense complete 


S with him fhat this 1s a vood saTety margin, the HOO O00, 
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- Harpy. Now didn’t the Department of Defense in arriving at 
its ge ‘ulations, realizing the necessity for a safety margin, consider 
fhe factors that would “be involved in that safety margin, or was 
‘hat left entirely to the Selective Service ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. No. We know the factors that are in that 
safety margin and concur with them. 

When I gave the 400,000 figure originally, I said each time, “This 
is our most “conservative estimate based on calls around fifty to sixty 
thousand a month.” Our calls have been 80,000 a month. 

Congressman Hardy, if I may explain—I was in the Federal Gov- 

nment many years ago and every time a budget was given to 
me by any of my departments I sliced it down. I was known as a 
hatchetman, or a conservative on budgets. So anytime anyone gives 
me a figure 1 automatically lower it. General Hershey's figure | 
should not have lowered because he is correct. If there is any blame 
on that, the blame is mine. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, but we are not quite at the poimt that I 
was trying to get, the question as to what factors comprise the 400,- 
000 which was your minimum—just what you considered in arriving 
at either the 400,000, the 600,000 or whatever it may be determined to 
be? Just what did that include? 

Secretary Rosenserc. I would be glad to give it to you, but that is 
one that I would like General Hershey to further elaborate on. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sure General Hershey can do it from the stand- 
point of selective service. But I was hoping that we might have an 
elaboration from you from the standpoint of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Rosenperc. I would be glad to give you whatever I can, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

Secretary Rosennerc. There are 3.700 selective service boards. 
The draft quotas have to be distributed between those 3,700 selective 
service boards. Unless each board has a considerable number of men 
it can eail on, it finds itself having to deliver its quota and bringing 
about great injustices to men who will have to be called even though 
they might have a business they want to dispose of, even though they 
may have illness in their family, or other fae tors which entitle them 
to deferment, temporary deferment. 

If the selective service has the size of pool that it feels a local board 
should have, if Johnny Jones has to dispose of his business, they 
will give him 6 months and call John Smith, who can be called more 
easily, 

Mr. Harpy. Now do T understand from your comments that the 
only factor in this safety margin is the factor of temporary defer- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Rosennerc. Every one of these men will be called. The 

ason vou need this safety margin is temporary deferment and 
vailability. Some of these men are not available at the time we need 
hem. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I think maybe I am getting somewhere. One 

ctor is temporary deferments. Another factor is availability 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Are there any other factors? 
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The Caiman. Yes. One other factor, Mr. Hardy 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like 

The Cuamman. Is the unsettled world condition. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a margin of safety, in case you have to incr 
vour call; is that right ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now are they the only factors that go into it ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. But I may say if that comes we will hav: 
give General Hershey additional men to put into that pool, so t! 
he never goes below his safety margin. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, does the safety margin include any considerat 
of the necessity for replacement / 

Secretary Rosenperc. Replacement in the armed services 4 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Replacement in the armed services, sir, we 
be an addition to what we ask for. 

Mr. Harpy. So that 

Secretary Rosenserc. And we don't consider that—we consi: 
that in the safety margin only to the extent that if any sudden eal 
come before additional men could be put into that pool, we could take 
out of the safety margin. 

Mr. Harpy. So that, then. either replacements or additional calls. 
because of an increase in the emergency, would have to come from 
an increase in the pool. And then the only two factors in your safety 
margin are temporary deferments and availability; is that right / 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What are the other factors? 

Secretary RosenperG. The increase, if it was a sudden increase. 
would have to come from that safetv margin and other men would 
have to be made available simultaneously. But it would still con 
from the safety margin because it takes time to register additiona 
men and classify them. 

Mr. Harpy. Then your safety margin does contemplate the ne 
for an increase in quotas either for replacements or because of thi 
necessity to build a larger force / 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, it does; it does, 

The Cuamman. And for that very reason, there must always 
flexibility in Whatever bill relating to draft we pass during n cris ~ 

Now you could pass a bill more rigidly in a more normal time a 
restrict the latitude more justifiably than you can when there 
crisis confronting the country. 

Now we are writing a draft bill when we know we are in a er 
and you must keep that in mind in whatever type of draft bill you write. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, isn’t that one reason whv we should 
separate UMT and selective service at this particular time ? 

The CratrmMan. Well, the crisis may become so acute, as w 
probably be developed in this hearing, that all the manpower pi 
vided by this draft bill will go directly into the service and not i 
a UMT program. Because you cannot tell what tomorrow is going 
present. 

Mr. Harpy. That is exactly right. Mr. Chairman. That is v 
I was trving to get this point out. I have thought that the sa 
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margin was a margin of safety set up there in case we had to increase 
our call either for. replacements or because we had to build a larger 
force. But I understood the Secretary’s ss to indicate that 
that was not the case. I just wanted to be clear. 

The Cuamrman. As suggested by Mr. Arends, the crisis is so acute 
right today, and the crisis may continue to get worse, that every man 
that is in the pool will have to ‘be used in service instead of in training, 

Mr. Arenps. I think, Mr. Chairman—didn’t General Marshall pub- 
licly state that U MT at this particular time was not necessary in 
view of the effectiveness of the draft? Didn't he publicly make such 
4 statement or words to that effect? I believe I am correct. I don’t 
know whether I saw them, I heard them or something. Do you know, 
Mrs. Rosenberg ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. Not to my knowledge has he ever 
made such a statement. General Marshall feels very strongly, as he 
stated before this committee—and I think I have something here 
which 1 could read into the record in which he said why he wanted 
UMT, just very recently. We need universal military training and 
service because It is— 
the best way to meet our immediate need for enlarged combat forces and at 
the same time to provide an enduring base for our military strength, It is most 
democratic, it is most effective, it is most economical. 

Further quote : 

The tension in the world may persist through the lifetime of many of us. Main- 
tenance over the years of a military establishment so large that it makes im- 
posible the continuance of a fruitful civilian economy will defeat itself. The 
objective of our present program mast be an adequate force in being. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenpere (continuing) : 

Backed up by a vitalized National Guard and a Reserve. An assured flow of 
trained men into the Guard and Reserve, on a basis established by law, is the 
key to transforming these Reserve components into an integral part of our 
first line of defense. It makes it possible to get trained manpower and to 
build up a balanced military structure at a minimum cost, gives us necessary 
security at a cost we can sustain as long as there may be a necessity. The 
sooner it is put into effect the greater will be our security and our ability to 
assert effective leadership toward a lasting peace. 

| would like to add to that, Mr. Chairman, at no time does the 
Department of Defense base its request for this piece of legislation— 
universal military service and training—on a statistical basis. Even 
though our charts and our statisties show how dangerously small our 
reservoir is if we observe a safety margin and that it actually may be 
a deficit if we make additional calls at any time on selective service, 
nevertheless there are so much more | isting reasons that the De spart- 
ment of Defense, Secretary Marshall, and the chiefs of all services 
feel. that this is an integral part of our present program. We are not 
trving to prove it to you by statisties, but by all the other factors 
which General Marshall has set forth time and time again. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kirpay. Doesn’t the gentleman from Tllinois have in mind the 
letter the President wrote to the two ce ‘ommiittees last fall in which he 
stated or suggested a post ponement of hearings on UMT until January 
= ause it would not be possible to institute a program of UMT while 

»had the Korean situation on hand ¢ 
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Mr. Arenps. Let me say—I want to be fair to Gener: al Marsh: e 
not say he said it. Somehow or other I had that in my mind, 
either read it or heard it or something. In fairness to — 
Marshall, I w ‘a ri accuse him of saying it. 

Secretary. RoseENBERG. Congressman, I think what Congress: 
Kilday said is correct. I think at that time General Marshall said 
I think he would say now that, if you offer a universal milita 
training program only, he could not put it into effect. 

The CHaimman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. This is universal military service and ti 
ing which may in time of less tension in the internati ional situat 
become a program of training alone and a building up of an end 
Reserve system. 

The Cuarrman. And you may not be able to reach the tra 
phase for a great, great many years. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We may 
all these men for service. 

The Cuairman. That is right exactly. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Before we are through. 

The Cuarrman. That is right exactly. 

Mr. Cremente. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. Mr. Clemente. 


Mr. Cy EMENTE, M: adi ih sr cretary, in respons e to one of the quer 
made the other day in connection with using the point system, I don’ 


recall the answer, but I think you said that there was some item 
the newspaper about it. Would you recall that query to me? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Congressman, that was before my 
But I looked it up, and I understand there was some talk that if 
services recall veterans they will recall them through a point syst 
Since then, the services have told me that there was some confus 
what they were talking about is the discharge of men through sor 
point system. That was considered and also the recall. It was fo 
adiministri atively SO expensive it would mean the reregistrati 
every single veteran. It would mean showing how many month 
has been in the service; has he acquired dependents; what is | 
dustrial status, and all the rest. 

I don’t think we would have the records, the personnel, or the t 
even, to do it, Congressman. And I think we showed you by) 
charts that the breakdown would not even be profitable. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead now with your other answers— 
Mr. Ciemente. Just a minute. Mr. Chairman. I am a little 
fused by the 1 response. I am talking about the call of reser 
Madam Secretary. And in a bulletin issued by the Department 

Defense on October 28, 1950, this is the statement that appears: 


Army establishes service-credit criteria for enlisted reservists on active 


Part of the first paragraph says: 
This same criteria will be used in determining the priority of recall 


possible future ¢: ll-up of enlisted reservists 


Secretary RosENBERG. That is—— 
Mr. CLeMENTE (continues reading) : 
This polices isan imple ntution of secretar\ of Defense George C, Mars! 


directive of last week ordering the clarification of the status of reservist 
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And then it recites the service-credits score. 

Now. Madam Secretary, am I to assume from this that this state- 
ment was made by the Secretary of Defense office without going into 
whether or not it was feasible to use the point system or not or whether 
or not it was a good system ‘’—because you used such a system in dis- 
charging men in the last war. 

Secretary Rosennerc. No, sir; you asked me about the veterans, and 
I answered “about two-million-some-odd veterans.” ‘This is on re- 
servists. and this system is still being used for reservists 

Mr. CLemente. Madam See retary, most of your Rese ‘rvists are vet- 
erans. That is how you get in the Reserves. 

Secretary RosenperG. Yes, sir; but there is a difference between a 
man who signed a contract with his country when and if he is needed 
he is to be called up as a reservist and two-million-and-some-odd vet- 
erans Who were discharged and whose records have not been kept up to 
date. 

ey CLEMENTE. Madam Secretary, if you recall, the reservist’s con- 
tract is that he is to be recalled only in case of emergency without per- 
mission, or when they want to call him for active duty during times 
of nonemergency he is to be called with his permission, excepting that 
now he may be called without his permission for the period of the 
concluded peace plus 6 months. 

Secretary Rosenpera. I would like each of the military men to an- 
swer this, whether that is in the contract or not. General Parks for the 
Air Force. 

General Parks. First of all, Congressman, Public Law 599, which 
was passed by the Eighty-first Congress last spring, I believe, gave 
the legal authority to the President to call with or without their con- 
sent individuals or units of both the Reserve and the National Guard. 
It was not contingent upon a declaration of emergency. It provided 
a source that the services could use to meet their manning require- 
ments at this time. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, General, Madam Secretary mentioned the con- 
tract he had. That was abrogated by the law. She was talking about a 
contract. That is what I based it on. 

General Parks. The period of service that was specified in this same 
law was for 21 months. That is a legal contract that he has right now 
onan involuntarily recall. 

The Cuarmnman. In the extension of the Selective Service Act last 
fall we gave the President the authority to call in the Organized and 
the Volunteer Reserve; and, of course, the length of service he called 
them for was 21 months. 

Mr. Kinpay. There was precedent for that, Mr. Chairman, because 

140 we did the same thing in the National Defense Act. 

The CHamMan. Go right ahead now, Madam Secretary, with all the 
ylestions you have there. 

Secretary RosenBerG. Congressman Wickersham asked : “Will your 
program for specialized training take into consideration the need of 
colleges for a minimum of students to continue operation?” The 
uswer to that is “Yes, sir.” 

_ Congressman Wickersham further asked: “Will every precaution 
be given the young men to protect their morals?” The answer is 

“Yes,” and we will submit to the committee the complete file on what 
We are doing. 
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Mr. Towe. Is that classified ? ; 
Secretary RosensperG. Their morals may be classified, but what 
are going to do about it isn’t, Congressman. [| Laughter. | 


t 


Congressman Wickersham further asked whether the Three Hun. 


dred and Twenty-third Bombardment Wing has been alerted, a) 
if they will be called as individuals, not as units. General Pai 
answer, please. 

General Parks. That is correct. Congressman Wickersham. J 
have been alerted for recall as a unit, and once recalled as a unit t 
are to be used as individual fillers and replacements to meet milita 
requirements of the Air Force at this time. It is perfectly 

The Caairman. Then you are going to break up that unit 

General Parks. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then. if that follows as far as the air wings 
concerned, why wouldn't it follow as far as the National Guard 
concerned ? 





General Parks. In the first place, the President did not delegai 


to the Secretary of Defense last July the authority for individ 
recall from the National Guard. He authorized it only as a 
recall. 

The Ciaran. Well, we gave the President authority whe 
extended the Selective Service Act to call in the Reserve. So, |i 
calling in the Reserve as a unit. The Department is calling ¢ 
asa unit: is that correct; this wing asa unit ? 

General Parks. This is a Reserve wing, sir. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN. That is rieht. And we oave the President auth 
ity to call it in. 

General Parks. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatmnman. And he is ealling it in as a unit: is that correct ? 

General Parks. We have the authority to recall it either as a 
or we can call the individuals from the unit. sir. 

The CHairmMan. Well, now, you are calling it as a unit / 

General Parks. Because we need all of the men in the unit. M 
Vinson—— 

The CHatrman. And then, after you get them in the unit, afte: 
eall it as a unit, then you are calling them individually ¢ 

General Parks. After they have been called as a unit, the unit 
be screened and the individuals used as individual fillers and repla 
ments in our other units that are presently activated or ali 
exist. 

Mr. Jonson. That is a replacement. 

The CHamman,. That is the same principle that the Marine Co: 
follows? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Go ahead, Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The next question came from Coneres 
Doyle: “Why do you need to register them at 177” Our answe! 
that, Congressman, is that at the present time men are available { 
service at 19, and they are registered at 18. On the same prin 
we have felt that if they are to be available at 18 they should be 1 
tered at 17. 

However, if General Hershey feels that registration at 1714 « 
ant other time would meet his specification, the Department has 
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particular time when it wants those men to register. That is up to 
Selective Service. 

Mr. Dorie. May I say to you, Madam Secretary, that my best in- 
formation is that 12 months’ time is not necessary to consume in the 
technique of registering and classifying these boys. I feel very 
strongly that 6 months? time in the life of : » boy and the life of a 
family. when the boy is only 17, is very va ni If you can 
register at 17, 6, and still be efficient, it ought to be done rather 
than at 17. 

Secretary Rosennerc. I am sure General Hershey will give that 
consideration, Congressman, and we will call it to his attention. 

Mr. Jounson. A very important factor is that registration will 
save a lot of time when you go to induct those people. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Of course. 

Mr. Jounson. If you wait until just before they are going in, it 
will delay it very, very much, No harm can be done to the man by 
registering him so when you want him they can put their finger on 
him. 

Mr. Doyie. If they can be registered and classified efficiently, why 
hold him for 1 year when the kid is only 17 years old ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. Go right ahead, now. 

Secretary RosenperG. Congressman Doyle, you also asked the es- 
tablished policy regarding liquor, prostitution, and other problems, 
and that is again the same report that we will submit on what the 
Department is doing on that. 

Congressman Short asked the period of service of foreign countries, 
and we have submitted that. 

Questions yesterday which remain to be answered: 

The first one is by Chairman Vinson, and that is the possibility of 
eliminating voluntary enlistments. I would like to read this as an 
answer into the record. 

The Selective Service Act requires that any military service which 
resorts to induction must authorize that that individual may have an 
opportunity to enlist for a period of time equivalent to the length of 
inducted service. 

Under this provision, the Army has been offering a 21-month period 
of enlistment. whereas the Navy and the Air Force, which are not yet 
resorting to inductions. are still offering individuals opportunity to 
enlist for a period of no less than 4 years, while the Marine Corps oifers 
3 years as the minimum of enlistment. It is the position of both the 
Navy and the Air Force that the adherence to the principle of 4-year 
enlistment gives them a much more effective fighting force through the 
medium of permitting more effective utilization of these individuals 
for the additional period of months they must remain in the service. 
To terminate the authority for individuals to enlist and to require 
the Navy and the Air Force to move now to induction would mean that 
the Navy and the Air Force would be required to offer enlistees an 
enlistment period of 21 months, which, if changed, would be a maxi- 
mum of 27 months. 

The Department of Defense addressed itself to this problem some 
weeks ago and has the agreement of all the services to the following. 
The main objection to continuing enlistments came from the Army, 
on the basis that, if enlistments were permitted, the Air Force and 
the Navy and the Marines would get the highest-qualitied men phy- 
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sically and mentally. This, the Department found, was true 

Department feels that the Army should have just as high qua 
tions, both mental and physical, as any other branch of the 

ice. Therefore, an agreement was promulgated and the direct iv; 
go out shortly whereby each service will get their proportionate 
of the mentally and physically fit, next best fit, and so on. 

To illustrate, if our quota would be 100,000 men for the D 
ment of Defense of which the Army would be entitled to 40 } 
of the men, the Air Force to 38 percent of the men, and the Na 
Marines to 22 percent of the men, then the Army would be e 
to 40 percent of the so-called group A mentally and physically qu 
men. it would be entitled to 40 percent group B, and 40 percent 
OF The Air Force to be entitled to 58 percent eroup A, a8 |] 
group B, and 38 percent group C, and whatever groups we have 
Navy would be entitled to 22 percent. 

With the only exception, as IT mentioned vesterday, that be 
the smallness or the relatively small numbers in the Marin 
all services agreed that they should be allowed to take Thiet 
higher physical qualifications as it is impossible for them to us: 
for limited serv ice with the numbers they have todav. 

This has been agreed to by all the services, approved by t 
retary of Defense, and if T may say, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
be sf example of true unifieation. 

The Cramman. Well, of course. as a matter of fact, the Pr 
could issue a directive stopping’ all enlistments if he saw fit to 
He has that legal authority. 

Secretary Rosenrerc. That is right. 

The CiatrMan. Now, I must ask right now. Madam Secre 
our distinguished colleague from Maryland, Mr. Sasscer, will | 
leave the committee a few minutés on some very urgent distri 
ness, He has some questions that he wants to propound. H 
been sittine her patiently for 3 days. So we will ask you to answer t! 
questions Mr. Sasser has to propound., 

All right, Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, you are very gener 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Madam Secretary, someone here vesterday or t] 
before vesterday made reference to the fifth erade in talking abo 
educational requirement for entering the Army. Is the requi 
now to be taken in selective service a fifth-grade education or 1 
cation up to fifth grade? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Who could answer that, what the 
today? It is comprehension equivalent to fifth erade, Congressmal 
not fifth orade. 

Mr. Sasscer. And by con 
think or I. Q. up to fifth ide ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Or fifth erade education ? 

Secretary Rosenrerc. No, ability to think up to fifth grade, as | 
fifth-grader would. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is disturbing mv mind a bit is this: v 
see a vast difference between the inabilitv to think and som 
bordering on possibly what you might call a moron and, a | 
education. ‘Naturally, in the Army, we don’t want the low me 


} 
} 


prehension, do you mean the abi! 


oT 
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es. But in view of what has been brought out here with the Chinese 
and so forth, it wouldn’t appear that you would need a fifth-grade 
education or the equivalent of fifth-grade to be taken into selective 
service. 

Secretary Rosensere. That is right. We don’t claim you need 
fifth grade. 

Mr, Sasscer. So that carries us back to the thought that the chair- 
man touched on the other day of illiteracy. A person with the proper 
1Q having a very limited education should be taken in—and by limited 
[ mean just ability to read and write—to selective service, should they 
not ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. We feel and I am going to submit later on, 
Congressman, some figures of how we think we can lower our mental 
qualification and how many more men we will take. 

Mr. Sasscer. And by mental we are talking not about the ability 
to think but the amount of education ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No; we are talking about the ability to under- 
stand orders, follow direction, and cooperate in a unit—not education. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is right. I think if we do that, you certainly can 
vet a good many more people out of this 4—F pool. 

One other thought along that line. An alien is not subject to draft, 
is he? 

Secretary Rosenpera. If he is called, he does not have to go under 
the selective service. But if he doesn’t, he can never have citizenship 
in this country. 

Mr. Sasscer. You do expect to call him up and make him either 
elect to go in or be in the position of having his citizenship denied, is 
that correct ¢ 

Secretary Rosennerc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Now, on this 75 or 100 thousand students that are to be 
deferred to go on with their education, can you tell us briefly how they 
are going to be selected? Certainly, it is the concern of every Mem- 
ber of Congress, because I can see the difficulties in the matter of 
selection, on account of the tremendous amount of pressure on Con- 
gress and the Department to have this boy go on to college as against 
another boy. That certainly should be handled on the basis—it is 
going to be awfully difficult for you to do it—where there is no favor- 
itism, no influence and everybody gets an equal chance. 

What is the thought of the Department on that, to get away from 
the difficulties that I can see Congress is going to encounter on that ? 

Secretary Rosensverc. The Department feels that that should be left 
solely in the hands of civilians. It doesn’t feel that its competence 
cludes the selection of what courses should be taken or the type of 
tests that should be taken. As we envisage it now, and that of course 
is in the bill, the President has the right to set up a commission, which 
we would think would be made up of leading educators and whatever 
educational authority the President may designate to work with them 
to agree to the type of tests and to the kind of courses. Then that 
would be given and the papers, examinations, would be marked prob- 
ably by the schools or the group of educators so no possible favoritism 
could creep into it. 

Mr. Sasscer. Even without favoritism you are going to have an 
awful close line of demarcation when you are taking in several hun- 


dred thousand people and picking 75,000 out of that. It is almost 
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going to be a hair-breadth distinction between someone who ¢ 
Ee aa ines Sateen ee aed go in, 





Secretary Rosenserc. I think that is correct, Congressman. J Be 
from what educators tell me, they have that every day becaus = 
applications for colleges are far greater than their admissions, 17 ¥ 
seem to feel that there is no difficulty in selecting the man. os 

Mr. Sasscer. We find a lot of difficulty in people trying to get ‘ 
medical schools, on this line of demarcation. a 

The Cuamman. Well, may I say to Mr. Sasscer, if you will a 
me, we have on the statute book today the provision that 100 nx 
ZO from the fleet to the Naval Academy annus ally. It is hot an 
ble to have some kind ot syste hi set up by whiel 1) all ap p hi C . 
given an opportunity to see if they can qualify. I don’t visua nes 
there will be much trouble to work out some system, if Cong : 
adopts it. by which various ones in the armed services will | a E 
the same opportunity that the law today gives to the boy i in the \ '" 
or the boy in the Navy—some 8 or 9 hundred thousand. Ther rr 
million and a half men. say, in the Army. That million and gs 
men would have the right. a certain number, to go to West P Be 
They adopt the rules and regulations governing it, and they « - 
if they meet those rules and regulations. pe 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, if you can work it as well ¢ 
would be all rieht. Mr 

The ¢ IRMAN. Of course. it probably will be worked a litt = 
better because they will have them en tirely ahdee the manage) P 
7) itstanding educators. As it has worked oftentimes today Py: 
Army, and a It is ge ) be worked no doubt as soon as ee 
vet around to } » Na a little footh all oi: rht runs t! ; 
the mind as to ae voes from the se rvices to t] eee mv 11" 
line. 

Mr. Sasscer. Thank vou. Mr. Chairman. I think if we can d a 
it will be all right. Of course. vou are dealing here with ab 
K d th iware comme out ot hioh school. | 

Thank vou, Madam Secretary. Just this parting thoueht ( C 
education end. J certainly, as one member of the committe " 
that we approag h this education reqt lire ment so we can get able c 
persons who may not necessarily be able to eq juip themselves t 

ore neral 1} intelligence birt ean cert Win ly ae YY od s old 
recall, I think, a very famous sergeant from Tennessee was sup nee 
to have had practically no education. He was so good a sold 
a moving picture was built up around him. I think there are 
people in this IV—F pool that are not going in that could rea ¢ 
taken in. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. i 

The CraimMan. Thank you, Mr. Sasscer. You have to leave now— | 
I hope you can stay—but you will be back here Monday morning 
Go ahead, Madam Secretary, and finish your statement. 
Secretary Rosennerc. The next question came from you veste1 : 
You charged me to come back tod: ay and see what can be done to squiet . 
this pool of deferments. | 


The CHatrman. Yes: that is right. 
Secretary Rosenpnerc. What can we show we can do on it? 
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The CuatrrMaNn. Before you start that, this committee must under- 
cand this. This present draft bill, as it stands today from these fig- 
ures. is a prodeferment bill, or, rather, it is an antidraft bill. Now, 
io write a draft bill, you have to be prodraft, instead of providing for 
« many deferments. Now, you have 7,957,127 in the pool, and by 
the deferments fixed by statute or executive order, there is only one 
man out of approximately every 10 that go into the service. 

Now, that has caused considerable disturbance in the country. 
People say, “We have no objection to whatever draft if it is fair 
and equitable and everyone has to do his part.” But, as it is writ- 
jen today, there are only a few lines in the draft about who is being 
inducted, but page after page as to who is being deferred. It is 
written almost like members of a State assembly would write a sales 
tax just before the election. 

Now, we have to get right down to business on this thing and 
write a draft bill that is going to bring somebody in and not see 
haw many people we could let out, or else you weaken the whole force 
of the draft. 

Now, go ahead. That is what I want to devote the balance of this 
morning to, and that is squeeze it out. I think you are to be com- 
mended, after your hearing yesterday, that you already found 150,- 
00, so the paper says this morning, that can go into service. 

Secretary Rosenpere. The paper found that right here yesterday, 
Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairnman. What? 

Secretary Rosenperc. To my answer that I thought it might be a 
maximum of 150,000, I woke up the most surprised woman this 
morning. 

The Cuamman. If you ean do that in the first screening with this, 
we will get far more before we get through with it. Now, go right 
ahead. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Do you want me to talk only of the 799,000 
or the other-—— 

The Ciaran, Let’s take the whole thing. 

Secretary Rosenperc. All right, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. This is the most important thing about it now. 

Secretary Rosennerc. The first-— . 

The Cuarmman. All right. First, members of the Armed Forces, 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Public Health 
Service, registrants inducted under Selective Service Act of 1948 who 
re subject to discharge or transferred to Reserve components. Now, 

at is fixed by statute; isn’t it? That group is fixed by statute? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

lhe Coamman. And there are 460502 that the statute automatically 
gets out Of the pool ? : 

Mr. Jounson. Is that in one of the tables, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. It is what I worked up. 

Mr. Apans. It is quite similar to chart A, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes. 

lhe CHairman. Anyhow that is fixed by the statute; isn’t it 7 
Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

The Craiman. Now, do you think that same group should still 
ntinue to have statutory exemptions / 
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Secretary Rosenserc. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman, All right. 
Now, then. we come down to the next one. We want a full dix ll 





cussion on this: “Veterans liable for registration but exempted fr de 

service by law, 2,852,960.” Now, I first want you to define accord vt 

to law and the definition of the statute as what constitutes a veters be 

Secretary Rosenperc. Under the statute today, Mr. Chairman, a \ bas 
eran is one who served over 90 days. Is that correct, Mr. Adams’ 

The Cuarrman. Irrespective of whether he enlists—— ; 

l 


Secretary Rosenpera. Ninety days during World War IT and 
afterward. Mi 


Will vou say it? It isthe law. Do you mind saying it? ; 
The Cuamman. Let us get it straight because we want to se: " 
classified as a veteran and exempt. si 
Mr. Apams. This group includes those individuals who are ex: ' 
under the 1948 act as having served over 90 days in the shooting \ 2 
between Pearl Harbor and VJ-day, and additionally individuals y i 
have served 12 months in the military service subsequently or a third ash 
group of individuals who have served 90 days subsequent to V.J-day wis 
provided they have remained active in an organized drilling resi 
unit subsequently. That is a very small part of the group. 1 ” 
two large groups are the 90-day and the 1-vear groups. . 
The Cuarrman. Are you in position or should it be addressed a? 


General Hershey, as to the number that have enlisted subsequent to : 
VJ-day? What date was it? W 


Mr. BLanprorp. September 2, 1945. a 
The CHarman. September 2, 1945. How many in this poo! 
2,862,000, in period of service, 1945 down to the date the Draft A m: 


was passed ¢ 
Secretary Rosennerc. We can get that for you by tomorrow 
ing, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHairman. All right, you get it. t] 
Secretary Rosenserc. On page 4, Mr. Chairman, of the folders \ 
gave you yesterday is the breakdown of these veterans under 26 
of age, from 26 to 30, 6 months or less, 7 to 12 months, in both 
vores, 


| 


The Cratrman. What is the view of the Department, if the D o 
partment has any views, with reference to those who have served 
V.J-day down to 1948 when we passed the act? That is the grou 
went in the service after the war was over. Do you want to mak th 
statement on it now or do you want to come back later and m 
statement on that group? I want to know how large a number is Ww 
that group. Now they are classified as veterans. Ordinarily 
you use the word “veteran” you generally tried to make it applica fi 
to the men who served during the period of hostilities, when the fig!' | 
ing was going on . 

Secretary Rosennere. I would like to consult the Departm: | 
that. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. We haven't differentiated between that 
and I don’t know just how accurate the figures are on that. W ! 
have the best we can tomorrow, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think in writing the draft bill we should ( 
a thorough study of group of deferment to see—and let ever C01 
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know—about that group. Now, the thought has been mentioned to 


me by a great many Members on the floor of the House: Why should 


deferment be given to a veteran who never served out of the United 
States? Are you in a position to advise the committee as to the num- 
ber of men who never served outside the United States during the 


war ¢ 

Secretary Rosensere. Yes. 

The CHairMAN. All right. Monday we will have a complete study 
in regard to the veterans’ phase, as to how they work in this bill. 

Secretary Rosenverc. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate if by 
Monday you would have a chance or the Members to glance at page 4. 
It vives those with overseas and without overseas duty. We will have 
the additional information Monday. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what about this problem: Can you break them 
down, say in the year before the war how many, and how many that 
were in there for only 6 months during the period of the war/ ‘Those 
6- or 9-month soldiers never had any combat or never had any over- 
seas service perhaps, but technically they were in there when combat 
was going on. 

Secretary Rosenserc. We have those of 6 months and less. We 
have broken them down to overseas and nonoverseas. But we are 
only dealing with large numbers, Congressman, because I am very 
much afraid that there are no records anywhere that would permit 
us to classify those men without having to register all of the 2,000,000. 
We could give you the groupings, but when it came to individuals both 
selective service and ours would not 

Mr. Jounson. Wouldn't the records of Selective Service show how 
many were taken every month and put in the service / 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes; by numbers. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I want to know. 

Secretary Rosennerc. We have it by numbers and we will give you 
that. 

Mr. CLementse. Mr. Adams gave the category of veterans that were 
exempt as the ones that served 1 year subsequent to the war and who 
had left the service to join some Reserve unit—— 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; they didn’t necessarily leave to join a Reserve 
unit, but if their 90 days of service was not completed within the 
shooting-war period and they were separated from the service and 
picked up membership in an organized Reserve unit and stayed active, 
then they were given the same exemption by this statute, the 1948 act, 
as Was given people who served their full 90 days during World 
War IT. 

Mr. Jounson. That would somewhat reduce this figure, wouldn’t it, 
for in the past 8, 9 months you have called a lot of reserves to the 
service, 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. So this figure should be reduced somewhat by the 
nuuiber of those gentlemen that were called in the service. 

The Carman. Now—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

lhe Cramman. I would like to have some comment from you in 
regard to this. Under the statute now, we have said if a man served 
“0 days or 12 months he automatically receives a deferment. Yet we 
come along now and say that we will draft them for 27 months. You 
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think about that. Let us discuss a little of that Monday mio 


Why shouldn't there be a uniformity in reference Lo these iat 


Why should one boy W ho served only vO days vel deferment W he 
pick another boy up and say “You have to serve YT months”? 

Mr. Rivers. That is your point system. 

Secretary RosenperG. There are two reasons, Mr. Chairma 
may sav so on that. 

The Cuatrmman, All right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Those men today who are approach 
and 26 are not quite as useful to us. Also the medical discha 
among those who served less than 12 months, you will see on this 
what a large proportion had mecical discharges, 

Phe Cuaimman. I want the committee to make a thorough st 
see 1f we have been sound and On the right basis when we have 
granting by statute a broad exemption of veterans. Now let’s 
weare sound. If we are, we will stand on it. 

Secretary Rosenperc. We will give you a complete break 
Monday, sir. 

The Cuarman,. All right. 


l 


Now, the next big deferment group is men found unfit for oby 


> 


defects, 388.195. Now, what is an obvious defect? The loss 
arm or something like that / 


Secretary Rosenperc. | have here General Hershey's figure y 
he gave me as late as this morning. Yesterday when you requeste 


these fleures we conferred with General Hershey and he gave u 
following figures. These are the figures as of ¢ tober Si, 1950.1 
are the latest fieures available. 
Found unfit because of obvious defects or manifest conditior 
Ll, or 56.6 percent of the total LV--F’s. 
I asked General Hershey what was an obvious defect that 
board could easily ascertain. He said an arm off, a le 


“ 
or such an obvious defect that a loeal board itself could come 


) 


local boards, 292.81 


detemination. 

Che Cuamman. Out of 7.957.000. those having obvious defe 
only 388.000. So you couldn't find much fault with that. 
Secretary Rosenperec. That is right. sir. 

\ 


Rivers. They don’t test the eves. Mr. Chairman. They 


Mr. Cermenrs. Madam Secretary, haven't they called perso 


the service with just one eve 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes, sir. General Parks was telling mé 
terday the type they have in the Air Force, and it might inters 
for a minute if he tells you about it 


] 


General Parks. Well, the Air Force is on the same physical 
ard right now as select Ve ser) it e is for the Army. Under our 


mum standards, if 1s Poss bl for an individual to be accepted 
the Air Force with any or all of the following disabilit 

COUT fa Only one eve providing the other one was correctibl 
elasses to 20/20. He could be 50-percent deaf in both ears or | 


pe rio} ited ear drum I] ; could have disabilities SU h as flat re 


MiISsSIneL Ny vers Ol ends of fii Jers. Ile could have mild hernia 
lL bea mild psvchoneurotic, 


Secretary Rosenverc. Of course. verv mild. 


\¢ 
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Mr. CLementE. Madam Secretary, why should there be a differen- 
tiation between draft boards as to whether or not they are fit for 
service ? 

Secretary Rosrnperc. There isn’t, sir. These are the men who have 
defects beyond that which General Parks described. 

Mr. Jonnson. No. But, General, isn’t the relationship of those 
who do noncombatant work in the Air Force entirely different than 
itis in the Army and the Navy? You ~_ so many jobs where men 
like that can find a place. Isn’t that the reason for your rules? 

General Parks. That is correct, sir. pens for the air crew and 
the direct support of the air crew, we are more interested in their 
mental ability than we are their physical, if they are usable physi- 
cally, and mentally they can absorb some of the skilled training. 

Mr. Jounson. As far as you are concerned, it has been very satis- 
factory, hasn’t it, that set of rules? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; we have had no complaints from 
commands. 

The Cuairman. Now let’s go—— 

Secretary RosenperG. I picked on the Air Force, gentlemen, because 
they have ‘the highest requirements, people say, and that is why I 
asked General Parks particularly to answer. 

The Caairman. Now let’s get down to your IV-F’s 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, while we are on that. I think what 
Mr. Clemente meant was this, Madam Secretary, that there is no 
wiiform system for deferments throughout the country. One board 
will defer a boy because he has bad eyes and another board will take 
a boy into the service that has one eye. Now, when I was in the 
service we had boys in there with one eve and we had fellows in there 
whose feet weren't flat but went like this [indicating]. And up in 
my own neighborhood there were boys walking around with defer- 
ments because of bad eyesight and flat feet. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman and Congressman, I would 
like to say that I wish you would ask these questions of General Her- 
shey. I think he has done a magnificent job with volunteer local 
boards and in a democracy, even though there are directives, volunteer 
local boards vary in their evaluation of those directives. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think I might mention this, in regard to your staff 
study in formulating what you might suggest in this bill. For some 
time I have felt, and I have no suggestion to remedy it, that there is 
a basic difficulty in the Selective Service Act. It provides that the 
quotas of local boards shall be based upon the numbers registered 
and not deferred. That puts the local board in a position of con- 
trolling how many men they are going to supply. The more liberal 
they are with industrial deferments, physical deferments, the smaller 

the quota that that board is going to have to supply. I have figures 
that were carried in the record back in 1942 or 1943 which show the 
great variance of local boards in different areas of deferments for 
industrial reasons, for physical reasons, and things of that kind. You 
will generally find that the States which have a verv high volunteer 
percentage are very low on their deferments. Those with a very low 
volunteeri ing record will have a very high percentage of deferments. 

80531—51 
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Now, as I say, I don’t have anything to suggest to remedy it, but 
does leave it within the power of each local board to produce the nu. 
ber of draftees that they furnish. I would like to have you giy 
some study. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go down to your IV-F’s now. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, on these [V—F’s, I would lik 
to say that these numbers I call off do not include those who hia 
enlisted. Those who have enlisted, who are usually of the highe 
mental and physical standards, would bring this rate way down if 
included it. ‘These are only the men who did not enlist and are called 
by selective service. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, these are the men that the s 
service board—let’s get it straight now—processed. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And sent to the examination centers. 

Secretary RosenserG. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrman. And as a result of the screening on the part of | 
Army this is what happened, after the draft board had sent up 79951 
which the Army, for various reasons, rejected; isn’t that correct / 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir; this.is what the selective servic 
board did with those 799,000. In this we will show you what thi 
Army did. These rejections are right at the board level, not at ow 
level. 

Now, the next big group is those found unfit because of obvious 
defects or manifest conditions by local boards’ medical advisers 
These went to the medical boards in the local boards. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 


Secretary Rosenperc. And they ruled them out. That is 95.354, 


or 11.9 percent. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is eighty-five-thousand what ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. Ninety-five, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That makes up your total of 358,000 4 

Secretary Rosenpera. That is right, sir. 

The CHamman. That is right. The doctors and the boards threw 
out 388,000. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Civilian doctors. 

The Carman. Civilians. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Now, those found unfit by Army pre 
tion examination out of that group were 462,255, or 50.9 pet 
Here is where the Army began to reject. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Give that figure again. 

Secretary Rosennerc. 462.255. Here is the breakdown on that, s! 

The CuatrmMan. Read the breakdown. 

Mr. Jonnson. What was that ? 

The Ciamman. Administrative reasons. Go ahead. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Found unfit by Army preinduction ex 
tion, 406,255. The breakdown. Administrative reasons, 10,156, | 
1.3 percent. I asked what the administrative reasons were, anc ti) 
told me that they vary from criminal records to a man being : 
that there is nothing you can do with him, or so tall that yo 
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make him a target. But there are criminal and other reasons in that 
partic ‘ular group. 
he second is mental test only, 161,783, or 21 percent of that group. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that the group that Mr. Sasscer asked you about 
this morning, Madam Secretary ‘ 

Secretary “Rosenserc. I would say that is partially that group and 
parti ally—yes, that is the group w hose mental qualific ations are such 
that—— 

The CHairmMan. Wait one minute. Let’s have a little order, now. 

Mr. Cuemente. I think Madam Secretary ought to correct the 
record. She read off 161,000. I think her sheet shows 167,000. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Thank you; it is 167,000. 

General Collins described some of these men as men who need some- 
one to take care of them. 

ir. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHARMAN, Wait one minute. He described those men, that they 
needed somebody else to take care of them ¢ 

Secretary RosEnBERG. Some of them, Mr. Chairman, not all. Some 
of them. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that is true in any group. 

Secretary Rosennerc. No. I would say, Congressman, what he 
meant by that—and I am sure he will elaborate further—was a man 
whose mental reactions are so slow and his ability to understand so 
slow that if an order is given it needs an interpreter to make him take 
the order. He also said—and I think this is very important to re- 
member—that some of these men with low mental qualifications are 
the most difficult disciplinary cases in the Armed Services. I am sure 
he will be glad to elaborate further on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. Now, in that connection, of course 
you don’t give us the percentages embraced in that group about which 
you just spoke, but aren’t the great majority of them supposed to be 
in that class Mr, Sasscer referred to that is the fifty grade crew or 
thereabout ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. They are all-told, 167,783. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have the percentages of each of those groups, 
do you? : 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The ones you said need somebody to take care of them, 
some of them. 

Secretary Rosenpera. I would say it is very small. It embraces the 
three kinds of groups. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. We are to believe that the great majority of them 
have the equivalent of a fifth-grade educ: ition or understanding, is 
that true? 

Secretary Rosensperc. Understanding, not education, sir. 

The Cuamrrman. Now, one minute, Madam Secretary. Now, this 
group is known as the I. Q. test group, isn’t it? That is the I. Q. test ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is the pre-army—what do you call your 
new term—AFQT. 

The Coarrman, All right. That is given now before they get in 
the service ? ‘ 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes. 

The Cuarman. During World War II they gave it after they got 
inthe service. Now, I would like for you to find out the reason why— 
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the boy 1 is brought to the center. Of course, the boy is not serione i 
get in, because he only sees 1 man out of 10 in the neighborhood bein 
called up. He leaves the town. Nobody is at the station to see hin, 
zo off except his father or mother and probably his girl friend. He 
goesonin. He issent to Fort McPherson, in my State, up in Atlanta, 
and the doctors and the Army people get around him. You do ' 
expect for him to try to show you how smart he is to get in the serv; 
He knows that if he doesn’t know much, why chances are he won't be 
brought in. Isn’t that what is happening, General ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. General Byers, would you mind answering 
that ? 

The CuatrMan. Let’s get down to business. Because we are going 
to screen this now and see how many people we can add from this 
800,000 pool that have been fortunate enough to get out. Why can’ 
this draft apply to everybody? It only applies to 1 out of every | 
how. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, you said it all in that last sentence, 
You said it all right then. When the draft applies to all, there will 
be ho problem. 

The Cuamman. That is right. That is it exactly. What you are 
doing: You are granting so many deferments that you are causing 
the boy that is drafted to s: Ly, “Well, it is just tough luck for me, they 
caught me, but they didn’t catch anybody else. I don’t know how these 
others got out, but they caught me.” That makes an unhappy situa- 
tion. That makes the draft unpopular. A mother doesn’t mind—of 
course, she regrets it, but she doesn’t mind her son doing his duty if 
she sees her neighbor’s boy doing the same thing. You have a bill here 
where page after page there is nothing but deferments. That is what 
made this country disturbed about this draft. Now here comes thi 
boy and goes up there to Fort McPherson and he goes to be examined 
and he knows that when he is examined if he doesn’t know much h 
going back to Milledgeville or wherever he comes from. 

Now, why don’t you put him in the service and then see whether 
he has the adaptability and look him over to see whether he can follow 
leadership, instead of reaching a decision from a conversation that 1s 
carried on. 

You can probably carry on a conversation with a great many Men 
bers of Congress and say “how in the ‘H’ did you ever get here.” But 
after you get here and go to work, you might be able to convince ti 
people that you are doing a fairly good job. Why don’t you apply 
the same thing? 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman, Allright, go ahead—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Wrysteap. Mr. Chairman, I would like a word just in connec: 
tion with what vou say 

Mr. Rivers. Yes sir. The civil service will take that same boy that 
they deferred and get him a job for 1 dollar and 2 and 3 dollars 
hour that couldn’t make that fifth-gr: he I. Q. for the Army. If t! e 
can find a job for him, the Army can. I think it is a directive that 
you don’t know about or we don’t know about. 
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General Byrers. Mr. Rivers, may I just ask one question? The 
chairman stated it far better than I possibly could and more ade- 
quately, but the only question the Army asks of Congress is why 
should the Army alone be the recipient of these lesser qualified indi- 
viduals when in Korea now the Army is fighting, with the Marines, 
a large proportion of the battle. 

Secretary Rosenserc. General Byers, pardon me just a moment. 
We have unification. Before any of the other services get into this 
non-Korean battle, I would like to say that is answered, General, by 
our former statement that we now have an agreement whereby the 
Army will get its fair share of these. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say 

The CHarMan. Wait one minute now. Let us get back. I know 
about that agreement. And we wrote a report and sent it down there 
and we suggested exactly what you have done. That is fair. That 
is right. But I can’t understand now how the Army can say to 
167,783 men, from talking with the individual, “why, you can’t soldier, 
you can’t throw a hand grenade, you can’t march, you can’t handle a 
rifle,” and just automatically throw him out without putting him and 
trying him. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. I think, Madam Secretary, that that should be 
scrutinized and screened, and I think you can pick up a great many 
right in that class. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Rosenperc. May I just say, yesterday you told me to 
bring you the figures and the suggestions. I would like to make it 
clear: Iam not defending this. I am giving you the figures. 

The CHairmMan. I know it. 

Secretary Rosenperc. And we will tell you after what we are going 
todo. There is gold in them thar hills and we are going to dig for it. 

The Cuamman. That is right. If you get right down to business, 
you can squeeze out some manpower and we will have just that much 
larger pool to draw from. 

Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. I would like to ask a few questions and then make 
astatement as to what I think the trouble is, as to the reason why they 
call them up and turn them down after they get them in. 

I would like to ask Madam Secretary: Would you be willing, as 
these young men register, for them to express their preference as to 
whether they serve in segregated or nonsegregated units? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, Congressman, I think those 
are policies which the President of the United States and Congress 
must determine. It is not a question of any individual like myself 
to answer. 

Mr. Wiysteap. You don’t have a personal opinion on that matter, 
do you? 

Secretary Rosennerc. I have learned since I am here that my per- 
sonal opinions don’t belong in the public statements, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Wrysreap. I would like to make this statement, and I hope it 
will be understood, too. I hate to raise the question, but it is a ques- 
tion that is a reality. My opinion is this. In World War II we had 
hot at that time stepped so far in breaking down segregation. The 
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Air Force and the Navy can go to these colleges and junior colleges— 
I am talking in my section of the country. I certainly do not mean ty 
reflect on the colored race. It is something that we are involved jn, 
We just as as well face it. We just as well face it in the opel 

They go out to these colleges and junior colleges, the Air Force 
and Navy recruiting officers, and say to these boys, “You enlist now in 
the Air Force and you get in the Navy, or you will be forced in the 
infantry.” The result is that ag s4 of the white boys go ahead and 
enlist in the Air Force and the Navy. In the Air Force and Nayy 
they have the possibility of screening down their percentage. Yo, 
know you can put 10 white boys with 100 colored boys and get along 
fairly well. You can probably put 10 colored boys with 100 white 
boys. We live in a community where it is about 50-50 populatio: 
isa reality. It is serious, something to be thought of, something to be 
worked out intelligently. 

Then we come along with the Army. I regret to see the Army noi 
take a more positive position in trying to encourage men to get in 
the infantry. As for me, I think the man who is in the infantry, who 
fights in battle—it is one of the outstanding branches of the service. 
And I think they should use the policy of the Marine Corps: “If you 
want to show you are a real he-man in the service, get in the infantry,” 
and try to sell that idea to him. 

My opinion is that the Air Force and the Navy have selected a larger 
percentage of those boys and they have left only—well, not only, 
many young men who desire to finish a course of study, and then take 
whatever comes to go in there, according to statements and testimony 
that is made, with the so-called culls. 

We know what the situation has been in the South. We are making 
great progress, but we have a long ways to go. We haven't had as 
good educational opportunities for the colored race as we have for th 
whites. No reflection on the colored people. But it isa reality. 1 
you turn them down. 

Now, if we are going to exempt that group, if we are going to exempt 
veterans, then we will exempt more white boys in my section of the 
country than we will colored boys, because a higher percentage of them 
went into service in World War II. 

Therefore, you will get a higher percentage of the colored boys. 
If you put them in the Army on a 40-60 or 50-50 basis, we know it 
won’t work successfully. 

So I believe this, with no authority to make the statement, except 
what I have observed, that the Army was required to raise their edu- 
cational requirements and other requirements to prohibit a high per- 
centage, too high a percentage. Because after all in the Southern 
States we practice segregi ition, and in my honest opinion—I | lope | 
am not misunderstood in this matter—if the colored boys in my State 
had a voice in this matter, 90 percent of them would vote for segrega- 
tion in the armed service. I didn’t intend to raise that here becat Use, 
Lord knows, it has been played with too much. But I think that you 
might give some serious consideration. I know Eisenhower ant 
Bradley made statements to this effect, and I think there have bee! 
statements made by other well- -meaning people. But when the Pres 
_ appoints boards and commissions they all come out recommeniil 
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fortunately, most of them come from sections that don’t have those 
same problems. 

So I think we put our finger on the situation, Mr. Chairman, that 
these requirements were raised to keep from getting too high a per- 
centage In the infantry and the Army. That is a problem. 

Now, as I said, you hate to bring this out in the open again. Let’s 
not fool ourselves. When you get great masses of these boys, who 
went into the service before, called back into it again, force them 
because of political expediency on the part of some, even against their 
own best judgment, you are going to have a pretty hot subject in 
this country when that comes about. 

The CuatrrmMan. Now—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Here is one question I want to ask about these aliens. 
If, 1 understand, the alien does not enlist in the service of his country 
he can’t be a citizen of the United States. 

Secretary Rosenpere. Correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Winsteap. And the military department backs that position 
up‘ 

Secretary Rosenperc. No. If he refuses to be drafted, not if he 
doesn’t enlist. 

Mr. Winsteap. But if he refuses to be drafted, he can never become 
a citizen of the United States? 

Secretary RosenperG. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. And you in the military department back that po- 
sition up, is that right ? 

Secretary RosenperG. That is the law, sir. 

Mr. Winstgeap. Now, don’t you think it would be wise also to deport 
those civilians who refused to serve and cannot become citizens / 

The CuHarrman. Do what? 

Mr. Winsteap. Deport them, send them out of the country, if they 
refuse to serve in the services, if they can never become citizens of the 
United States. Of course, you don’t have authority to do that. 

Secretary Rosenpera. That is right. 

Mr. WinsteAp. But would the military support a position to deport 
them ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Whatever is the will of Congress, the mili- 
tary, of course, will comply with, Congressman. Whatever you decide 
along those lines, the military, of course, will comply. 

The CHarMan. Now 
_ Mr. Winsreap. Now, on the 75,000 deferments for special schools 
in medicine, engineering, and so forth, I am wondering about this. 
Suppose you have 300,000 who are specializing in that field. You 
will select what, the top grades, or what will you base the deferments 
on? 

Secretary Rosenserc. This 75,000, Congressman, are not those men 
now inschools. There is a regular deferment procedure for those who 
are now in schools. The 75,000 are the young men between the ages 
of 18 and 19 just going into school and they will be selected, we un- 
derstand, by a test similar to what any college or university would 
use to select them. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, they will be given a test. Now, 
that brings me to this statement 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Winsteap. I yield. 
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The CHarrMan. One minute, Mr. Johnson. Let him finish with }js 
questions. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make {hj 
statement now as to how they will be selected. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Wiysteap. I know a young man who finished West Point with 
a grade I couldn’t say what grade he had but I think a fair grade, 
After he served his tenure of service and went back into civilian life, 
he applied to another agency of government for a position. We all 
know that he had quite a training in West Point. And he made the 
lowest test of any man that ever “took the examination on what they 

call the common-sense test. 

Now, who is going to select these people? Will you have State 
quotas? Or suppose a board in my section decided—who will set up 
the institutions or the standards or the requirements and all that? 
Will you have State quotas or will that be possible to set it up on a— 

Secretary RosEenBera. Congressman, we have said right along that 
we are going to deal only in ‘those matters in which we feel we have 
military competency, and I don’t mean ‘myself, but I mean the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Certainly, in the field of education we feel that 
should be done by educators and by civilians. Details of that can't 
be set up until such time as you pass legislation and indicate what 
you want. We simply suggested that should be done outside of the 
military. If you recall, we went a little further in our suggestion in 
saying that we hope that the tests are not so set up that it will only 
consider what marks a man has or what school he went to. We feel 
that leadership, intelligence, and the other intangible qualifications 
that make great citizens and make great contribution to our national 
life should be considered. We hope that educators will so set the test 
that these qualifications are all taken into fair cognizance. 

Mr. Winsreap. I observed your statement. I appreciate your posi- 
tion on it very much. I hope the others will take the same position. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. What I wanted to develop, along the same line I 
questioned the other day: Among these 75,000 are you going to deter- 
mine what proportion shall be doctors, what proportion will be civil 
engineers, and what proportion just leaders? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Aren’t you going to weigh that against what you 
think the needs and demands of the country, and the armed services 
will be later? 

Secretary Rosenpera. No, sir. We want nothing to do with that. 
We say that is up to civilians to determine, to measure what the econ- 
omy will need in all types of educational qualification and so set it up. 

The military chooses men for ROTC and in that choice we feel we 
are taking care of to a great extent what the military might need 
later. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, that group of 75,000 will be set up 
by people that have a broader outlook than purely the military. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Far broader, and we want so far as to say We 
hope they don’t confine it to only those things which are the obviou 
scientific and technical——- 

The CuarrmMan. Now, let’s get back on the main track. 
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There is a little hesitancy on the part of Madam Secretary to take 
credit with reference to squeezing up another division out of the per- 
sonnel. But there is not quite as much hesitancy on the part of the 
subcommittee for taking credit for urging upon the Department a new 
method of determining the physical fitness. So I will ask Mr. Harlow 
to read what we concluded in Oetober. I want to congratulate the 
Department in following practically the thought that we suggested. 

Secretary RosenperG. Before he reads that, may I say 

The CuarrMan. It is taking the credit on our part for pointing the 

way. 
Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, before he reads that may I 
say that was the first document that General Marshall handed me and 
said, “Follow this.” And if you recall, I have been trying to send re- 
yorts on how we have followed it. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. Of course, we didn’t publish this. 
We gave the general and the Department the benefit of it. But here 
is what we said on it. 

Now read. 

Mr. Hartow (reading) : 





The subcommittee, therefore, takes the position that each service should 
be given quotas based on varying degrees of physical and mental fitness for men 
within the draft-age limits and below. The quotas in each level of physical and 
mental fitness for each service should be proportionate to the capability of that 
service to assimilate without impairment of combat efficiency persons of lesser 
physical and mental qualification, this determination being fixed administratively 
within the Pentagon Building. 

Thus each branch of the Armed Forces could not for example, receive more 
than a specified proportion of the best qualified men among its volunteers. Each 
service should acceptin addition to such men thus authorized prescribed pro- 
portions of persons with lesser mental and physical capabilities. 

The CuatrMan. Now, that is in sum and substance of what the de- 
partments are trying to do, from your testimony. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That has been our bible on that point, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now I suggest this, Madam Secretary. 
In view of the fact that in World War II this group were put into 
service and then they were culled after the officers of the training or- 
ganization had an opportunity to see if they couldn’t meet. the qualifi- 
eations, Why not let’s apply that same principle now? Why not take 
this group of 1Q’s, of 167,783, and put them in the service and see what 
kind of basic training they will take, see what kind of soldiers they 
willmake? In that group, I am satisfied you might find a great many 
people who can meet military requirements. And reject them after a 
thorough examination and a thorough test and not reject them just 
because he comes up and he displays his inability to meet the test. Be- 
cause What incentive has he to get in in the first instance ? 

His incentive is to keep out. He has seen everybody else at home 
keep out. He has seen his nine friends on the street. keep out. And he 
isthe only one in. He savs, “Why can’t I get in with the nine?” So 
he makes a determined effort to get in. 

Now, I think very seriously there has been too much liberality and 
too much just at first blush saying, “This fellow gave his answer and 
he couldn’t figure out the square root on the nebula hypothesis, so we 
will just turn him loose.” 

Now, we have to have men to defend this country. Let’s have a law 
that gets men and not a law that tries to get them out of the service, 
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because the defense of this country must be taken care of. As th 
draft bill is being administered and interpreted today, it is » bl 
think we have only 600,000 men that can serve out of a pool 
7,957,000. 

Now, go down to your next one. 

Mr. CLemMente. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLemente. General Byers made a statement about the condi. 
tion of the Army. General, could you tell me how many men yo)- 
unteered to serve in the Army ? 

General Byers. We hav 

Mr. CLEMENTE. It isa very small figure, isn’t it, General ¢ 

General Byers. We have been averaging, approximately, 13.000 to 
18,000 a month. 

Mr. CLeMENTeE. Volunteers ? 

General Byers. Volunteers; that is correct. In August it was 17,572. 
In November it was 10,201. 

Mr. CLeMentTe. Well, does that figure include reservists who were 
former members of the service, or new personnel entirely ¢ 

General Byers. That is just the initial enlistment of people who ha 
not served before in any service—reenlistments or original enlistments 
in the Army. Those who had formerly been in the Navy, Marines, 
or Air Force are not included in those figures. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Can you give me a comparison between the figure 
of 13,000 per month with the ‘Air Force and the Navy? 

Secretary Rosenserc. General Parks. 

General Parks. Our voluntary enlistments, during this fiscal yea 
started out about 12,000 in July and then they have run between 15,000 
to 17,000 up until December. In December we got about 31,000 and 
we got about 45,000 in January, before we had to close it off. 

Mr. Ciemente. Will the Navy give me a figure, please ? 

Secretary Fioserc. The Navy’s quota at the present time is 16,000 a 
month. Andthe Marine Corps’ quota is 6,000a month. We have been 
making those quotas for the past several months. This month we will 
be over in both Navy and Marine Corps enlistments. 

Mr. Ciemente. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, may I say that has to b 
explained in percentage to the Army’s needs. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is a very small percent. 

Mr. Ciementr. That is exactly what I tried to bring out. 

The Cuamman. If you will follow the ree ommendation of the 
committee and which you say is being followed, and which you test 
fied is being followed, it means then that this IQ test group ca be 
reduced because you will distribute them in the three services instead of 
getting them all in one service. 

So the committee can hope then, out of this 167,000, using the met hoc 
that you are going to use, you will pick up a large number that have 
heretofore been granted deferment. 

Secretary RosenBerG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Rosensere. Yes. 
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Mr. Jounson. I would like to make this comment: I had a lot to 
do with the Selective Service in the early part of it. If we follow 
your proinduction policy, it will greatly strengthen the morale of the 
situation. One bad deferment by a board can upset a whole neigh- 
borhood. 

The CuamrMAN. Why of course it can. 

Mr. Jounson. If they are strict and go right down the line and 
inch them in, they will all want to get in. 

The Cuamman. And if Congress gets prodraft and instead of pro- 
deferment, why, you will have it where everybody will be behind it. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. As long as there are so many loopholes, so many 
people can get out of this, why then the ey that are drafted, say, 
“How come you didn’t take so and so?” Take them all. 

Mr. Jounson. One board in my appeal district, one board just up- 
set the whole apple cart by those continual weak deferment policies. 
This will strengthen the board and make it work better and get 
more men, 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. Go right ahead now. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The next group is neuropsychiatrics, 23,157, 
or 2.9 percent. 

The next group is physical only, 158,033, or 19.8. I would like to 
comment on this group. 

The next is under mental test and physical, 47,126, or 5.9 percent. 

The next is found unfit by Army induction examination, 5,063, or 
6 percent. These are the men who after they were accepted are 
found to have acquired some illness or some illness shows wp that did 
not show up at the time of their preinduction examination, 

Mr. Chairman, you told us yesterday to look into these figures and 
see What we could do to bring as many of these IV—F’s into the armed 
services as possible. On consultation with General Hershey and 
without even having talked to the services up to now since yesterday, 
we are considering lowering the mental qualifications, which, of 
course, will go into this group of 167,000 which you gentlemen just 
spoke of, and will also apply to the local boards’ accepting some men 
whom they now reject because of mental qualifications. — 

I would like to read something that General Hershey said yester- 
day on the physical qualifications, because as all of you know he has 
been a strong advocate of lowering both mental and physical 
qualifications. . 

The CHamrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. General Hershey has authorized me to say 
that he believes that by stricter enforcement of existing standards and 
by slightly lowering the mental standards, approximately 75,000 to 
80,000 additional men between the ages of 19 and 25 would be avail- 
able for induction. Because of the problem involved in reexamin- 
ing a good many men it is unlikely that these additional men could 
be inducted at a greater rate than let’s say ten or the maximum of 
twelve thousand a month. This also depends, of course, on the size of 
our call each month, 

He further added that he thought that we were not only down in 
our physical requirements to World War II but to some degree below 
it and he does not recommend that we go lower in our physical 
requirements. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, any men whom we would be able tp 





take from the physical group would be only those men whom we wou . 
have to assign to very definite limited service op 
The Cuamman. Then that means they could only get them one ; 
Out of this group, you would probably get 75 or 80 thousand. 
Secretary Rosensperc. Those are General Hershey’s figures. ; 
The Cuamman. All right. Well, suppose we only get 75 or s ng 
thousand. It is the proper method and it is making the obligatioy de! 
more equal. ari 
Secretary Rosenpere. Yes, sir. wh 
The Cuamman. That is right. - 
Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. - 
The CHatrman, And when you do that and making it fair, why you he, 
are eliminating a great deal of the criticism. ni be. 
Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. be 
And if the committee is interested, we have the breakdown for { ba 
causes of what are—— S 


The CHarrman. No, we won’t go into that. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Fine. All right, sir. 

The CHatrMan. One minute now. Here is a letter that I received 
from the President on August 29 in regard to the bill at that time. 
I want to read it because the question was raised this morning and 
it would put some light on it. 

Mr. Hariow |reading:| 

Datep AvaustT 29, 1950 

DEAR Mr. VINSON. Pursuant to our conversation today, I am furnishing you 
my views about the pending universal training legislation. 

I am very much in favor of universal training legislation. The record will 
show that for the past 5 years I have repeatedly recommended that the ¢ 
gress enact legislation of this character. I am just as strongly in favor of 
today as I have ever been. 

However, the realities of the situation are that if such legislation were enacted 
tomorrow it could not possibly be put into effect at once. A universal training 
prograin would require many training camps and other installations and scores 
of thousands of experienced military personnel for training purposes. In view 
of the demands made on our military forces by the Korean aggression, it is clea 
that we could not possibly make available the installations and trained milit 
manpower to put a universal training program into operation at this time « 
the immediately foreseeable future. Accordingly, it does not seem to me imme 
diately necessary for the Congress to enact universal training legislation 

Legislation of this character, however, should be placed on the statute books 
at an early date so that we can put it into operation as soon as circumstances 
permit. Accordingly, I hope that your committee will continue its active « 
sideration of this legislation with a view to seeking final action on it in January 

I am sending a similar letter to Chairman Tydings of the Senate Armed Ser 
ices Committee 

Sincerely, 
Harry TRUMAN 


The Cuamman. That simply means this: In going down to this agt 
of 18 years, with world conditions as acute as they are and as uncer 
tain as they are, probably everyone who is drafted, of whatever age 
for many, many days and possibly several years in the future prob- 
ably will be called right into the service and there won’t be much op- 
portunity of any set-up of the universal military training. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I suggested we sepa- 
rate it into title I and title II by legislation. For the immediate pur- 
poses, title I, and for UMT when we can set it up, title IT. 

The CuHarrman. Now 
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Secretary Rosenserc. I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will give me the 
oportunity to answer that sometime. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am sure we will hear a great deal more about it. 

The CHatRMAN. Yes; that is one of the issues. 

Now, Madam Secretary, I am going to skip down and ask you when 
you come back Monday I want you to talk about nonfathers being 
deferred, 533,202, and fathers, 651,691, or a total in that group of 
1,184,893. I want you to tell this committee if you can, please, Ma‘am, 
why Congress, or the President by an Executive order, should say that 
aman Who is a father should be exempt. Tell this committee why a 
nonfather—just for the simple reason he is a married man, why should 
he, who has never served and done anything in the armed services, 
be, by Executive order, passed by. We will take a recess until 10 
o'clock Monday morning and we will invite the Secretary to come 
back. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the commitee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, January 29, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 29, 1951 


Hovuse or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CHarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

This isa continuation of the hearing on H. R. 1752. 

Now, when the committee recessed “Friday, we were discussing the 
deferments that by law and by Executive order has occurred in the 
drafting of men between 19 and 26. 

Now for the record, I desire to file or read what constitutes a vet- 
eran. Now we will all understand that veterans are exempt by statute. 

This constitutes a veteran: 

1. Any person who served on active duty honorably for not less than 90 days 
between the period December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945. 

2, Any person who served honorably on active duty between the period Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, for a period of not less than 1 year. 

Any person not exempt by (1) above who served 90 days or more, but less 
than 1 year between the period September 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, who 
upon discharge joined an Organized Reserve unit (if one was available) of the 
service in which he served (or in unit of another service if local board determines 
that a Reserve unit of his service not available) or joined a Reserve component 
(not an organized unit if local board determines one not available). 

4, Any person who after June 24, 1948, was discharged from any branch of the 
service with three or more years of service is exempt from induction. 

5. Any person who served for 1 year (under the 1 year enlistment provision of 
the Selective Service Act) and who joined the Active Reserves is exempt (ap- 
ye itely 30,000 of these, most of Whom should be in Reserve units now). 

Any person who enlisted or served 21 months following induction and is now 
- an Organized or Volunteer Reserve unit is exempt. 

Now that is the definition of ~ constitutes a veteran which is 
given deferment by statute. And as far as the testimony has developed 
up to date, personally I can see no justification or reason of changing 
the law as far as veterans are concerned. 

Now, file that in the record. 

Now, Madam Secretary, there are certain questions that were asked 
you ‘a be ready to make comments on this mor ning. Now you go 
iliead and make any comments on those questions “that were pro- 
pounded to you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Rosenserc. The first question left over was further in- 
formation on reducing the deferments on the mental rejectees. We 
will have by tomorrow a breakdown on all the causes of mental rejec- 
tions, so we will be able to show where we can, by lowering our mental 
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standards, pick up some of those mental rejectees. General Hershey 
and our people are working on that. 

A part of that question was your question of what would be the 
result if the mental examinations were postinduction examinations 
instead of preinduction. I would like to read a few words into the 
record on that. 

The Crairman. That is it. The point I raised: why shouldn't they 
be put in and then after they have been put in determine whether 
or not they will qualify, instead of qualifying them before they went 
in. Now let’s hear your letter. 

Secretary Rosenperc. At the present time, the military's primary 
mission is a quick build-up of an effective fighting force. Men who 
would be rejected and discharged for the mental reasons after in- 
duction will be filling places within the three million five ceiling 
which otherwise would be kept for trainees and men who would become 
combat effective. 

Point 2: Time, money, and training manpower would be diverted 
into the interim processing of those whom later we cannot use. About 
1 out of every 5 men on postinduction would then be rejected. It 
would be very costly in facilities, in manpower, and in time. 

As to the industrial and economic results both to the individual and 
to the Nation if we follow that procedure, men would break up their 
business and their job ties, arrange to sell their businesses, be replaced 
on the job. There are the real-estate problems, sale and leasing of 
homes, relocation of families, and giving up of living quarters. This 
is before they are inducted. Those who then are inducted and re- 
jected after mental examination: the results in the last war, those 
to whom it happened, were very sad and very distressed. They went 
back to their jobs. Their employers were suspicious of them. I re- 
call very keenly having to go up to Buffalo to plead with an employer 
to permit men to go back to jobs on machines who were rejected for 
mental qualifications after they had been in the services. The em- 
ployers were suspicious, afraid to trust the man with the machine 
although the man had been on the machine for a good many years. 
Fellow employees were suspicious that there was some disease, maybe, 
which the man refused to reveal. The community was suspicious. 
Actually, Mr. Chairman, I know of engagements that were broken 
because of fear that the man was not telling the truth as to why after 
1 or 2 months in the armed services he was thrown out. Such a man 
had difficulty on the job. He had difliculty getting his customers 
back if he was in business. He had difficulty explaining in th 
community why he was rejected after he was inducted in the Army. 

There was a famous story of what do I do with a fountain pe! 
that my fellow employees gave me, after I have to return to the job. 
Do I return the fountain pen? It was a sad joke to him. 

We feel that with a stricter scrutinizing of the mental standards 
we could do a far better job if we give those mental tests before, on 
a reasonable and sensible basis, than if we disrupt men’s lives and 
take them into the armed services and then reject them. 

The CrarrmMan. Then, the conclusion is that the I. Q. test should 
be given and it is a test for a man to qualify by. And of course the 
man knows if he doesn’t qualify he is not accepted. And you think 
that the test should be given in the first instance before he is accepted 
and not after he has been put in the service ? 
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Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, with a careful 
scrutiny whether the test-—— 

The CHarrMaNn. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Leaves loopholes of possible escape. 

The CHamrMan. Now on that one question we will have to hear from 
General Hershey, also. 

Secretary RosenserG. That is right, sir. 

The CHATRMAN. Because you see, you have a very fine I. Q. test to 
determine if a man is qualified for a job, but the test is one that the man 
doesn’t have to qualify under if he wants to get out of the service. So 
we will go into that. 

Now what about the physical, now? Have you any comments on the 
physical phase ¢ 

Secretary RosenserG. On the physical phase, Mr. Chairman, I read 
into the record General Hershey’s statement on Friday. General Her- 
shey’s statement was that our physical requirements now are those of 
World War II and even slightly below at times. He does not recom- 
mend—— 

The CuairmMANn. Then the test now is equivalent to the World War 
II test, or probably a little bit low physically 4 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Go ahead; anything else ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. The next question was the ratio of civilian 
employees to uniformed employees, civilian employees in Department 
of Defense and service establishment. 

We would like to submit for the record the following: Relationship 


of military and civilian personnel from June 30, 1939, to December 
9 Qh ; 
dl, 1950. 


As of December 31, 1950, there were 2.4 military personnel for each civilian 
employee of the Department of Defense. This ratio is the highest attained since 
the spring of 1946 when demobilization was underway, and represents a sharp 
increase in the proportion of military personnel since June 30, 1950, when there 
were 1.9 military personnel per civilian employee. 

It should be noted that the over-all ratio of miiltary to civilian personnel is 
at best a very crude measure of civilian personnel utilization. It fails to take 
account of variations in civilian employment unrelated to the size of the Armed 
Forces, such as employment in manufacturing and other industrial-type activities 
and employment charged to nonmilitary appropriations (e. g., civil functions and 
MDAP). Civilians are employed extensively in production and maintenance 
activities in shipyards, air bases, and arsenals. 

Numbers of military personnel and civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense in recent years are given in the table below, together with the derived 
ratios of military personnel to civilian employees. 

Number of military personnel per civilian employee 
| Military personnel 
Civilian aa "Ts 
employees Total | Per civ ilian 
employee 
30, 1939 f | 334, 473 
30, 1940 ae. 256, 233 458, 297 
0, 1941 554, 639 | 1, 801, 101 | 
3° 1942 | 289, 25 3, 858, 791 | 
30, 1943... ; | 2, 191, 762 | 9, 044, 745 
30, 1944 2, 239, 21 451, 719 | 
30, 1945 2,628,029 | 12, 123, 447 | 

1946 : , 416, 225 3, 031, 978 
30, 1947 
3, 1948 . 870, , 445, 910 
30, 1949 79, , 615, 360 
30, 1950 53, , 460, 261 
31, 1950 (preliminary) 57, 000 


80531—51—-10 
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The Cuarrman. What percent is civilians to the military. Tyo 
and a quarter ¢ 

Secretary Rosenpera. 2.4 in December 1950. It ran as high as 44 
percent in June 1945. 

We would also like to submit—— 

The CuarrMan. Now wait a minute. 

Secretary RosenserG. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Right in that connection—no doubt the 
tion would be raised—I would like to put in the record the mn 
of women on active duty in the armed services. I will put that 
the record because it has some bearing on that phase of it. 

In the WAC’s, there are 9,392, of which number 644 are in Washing- 
ton. In the Marines, they have a total of 1,502, of which 405 are i) 
Washington. And in the Navy, there are 4,196, of which they have 
826 in Wasington. And in the Air Force, there is a total of 5476, 
of which they have 351 in Washington. 

Go ahead now. 

Mr. Jonnson. Madam Secretary, could [ask you a question ? 
two-point fraction—— 

Secretary Rosenpera. 2.4. 

Mr. Jounson. Does that mean there is one civilian employee to ever 
two 

Secretary Rosenserc. I made a mistake. That is the ratio of t! 
civilian employees to the military. 

Mr. Jounson. You better state it for the record. 

Secretary Rosensera. Thank you. I would like to make the corree- 
tion. That is the ratio of civilian employees to military personnel. 

The Cnamman. Allright. Now goahead. What is the next one/ 

Secretary Rosenserc. We were also asked to submit for the re 
civilian employees by military departments. We sumbit that to th 
record, from July 1950 to December 1950. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Civilian employees by Military Establishment, July-December 195( 


{Full time, part time, and intermittent] 


Total, De- | Secretary 
partment | of Defense Army 
of Defense uctivities 


377 , 708 320, 947 | 

3583 , 83 367, 541 
395, 823 
413, 401 | 
425,073 | 
348, 006 | 


The Carman. Can you give the committee a little what 
statement is? Some of us may not read the record. 

Secretary Rosenserc. This is the total of civilian employees, | 
full time and part time, in the Military Establishment. 

The CuarrMan. Now that—— 

Secretary Rosennerc. We were asked the number from 41 
December 1950. On July 31, 1950, we had 779,377 civilian emp! 
On December 31, 1950, we had 987,840 civilian employees. 

The CuatrMan. Now that- 
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Secretary Rosenperc. We were asked—pardon me? 

The CuatrMan. That is the Military Establishment and not the 
military departments. You must bear in mind that the Military 
Establishment includes arsenals, shipyards, and all of that. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right, sir. Our statisticians don’t 
give us as good titles as your committee. We will change that to 
Military Establishment ; that is right. 

The CuHatrMaNn. You said Military Establishment. Is that 

Secretary Rosenserc. It includes your arsenals, shipyards, and all 
civilian employees. ' 

The Cuatrman. That is right. When you use the words “Military 
Establishment,” that includes everything. 

Secretary Rosensera. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. The military departments includes the Pentagon 
and here in the seat of government. 

Secretary Rosenperc. In the breakdown on that, which you asked 
us to furnish: December 1950, in the Secretary of Defense activities, 
which means Department of Defense 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenberc. Secretary of Defense activities. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. 1,968 employees, in comparison to July, 
1.759. 

Armed services : 343,006—in the Army, not armed services—in com- 
parison to July, 320,947. 

Navy, including the Marine Corps: December, 366,066, in compari- 
son to July, 299,934. 

Air Force: 185,800, in comparison to July, 156,737. 

You will notice in the Navy and Marine Corps there is probably 
a larger growth or number of civilian employees, a great deal of 
that is due to the reactivation of some of the ships that have been 
laid up in shipyards. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now what is your next question? 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuarrMan,. Yes. 

Mr. Corz. What is the policy of the Department with respect to 
determining whether a position will be filled by a uniformed individual 
ora civilian, if there is any policy? 

Secretary Rosenperc. | think we are governed by more than policy. 
I think we are governed by law on that. I would like to have Mr. 
Adams, who was frowning when I said it—is there no law? My under- 
standing was that we are not supposed to fill any job by military 
personnel that can be filled by civilian personnel. Now is that correct, 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Secretary Rosenserc. There is no law. It is policy? 

Mr. Apams.. Policy. 

Secretary Rosenpera. It is policy, gentlemen, not a law. I some- 
times consider policy is law. 

The Cuarman. We all think this, that it is far cheaper to use 
civilian personnel wherever possible than to use enlisted personnel who 
have all the benefits of the statutes with reference to veterans, and so 
forth. You save a great deal of money if you will use civilian person- 
nel instead of recruiting and drafting military personnel and assign- 
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ing them to civilian duty. Of course you have to have a great many of 
the enlisted personnel doing that kind of work, but the policy should 
be not to fill up desks and typewriters with yeomen, and so forth, 
draftees, and enlisted personnel. Employ civilians and then you avoid 
the pensions, the GI bill, and all of those things. That is the policy) 
this committee would like to see enforced, if it is possible to do so, — 

Mr. Coir. That is fine, Mr. Chairman, as an expression of the att 
tude of this committee. But I would like to get some assurances as to 
whether and to what extent the Department concurs in that statement 
as a matter of policy and whether they are carrying out whatever they 
may have on that subject. . 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, it has been my understanding 
that the Department not only concurs but carries it out as far as pos 
sible. 

I have been trying to look into that ever since I became Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, because I remember the number of problems 
that were raised in the Second World War on that. I would like t 
submit to this committee a comparison that we have made of the cost 
of a civilian clerical or stenographic or general personnel versus mili 
tary personnel, on female personnel. I think it is a very interesting 
study and I think it is one that we have to look at very carefully, Con 
gressman Cole, to see what we should do about it. 

Mr. Coir. Has that study been completed / 

Secretary Rosennerc. Yes: and Iam going to submit it to each one 
of you today. 

Mr. Coir. Let me ask you: Is it based on the comparative costs whil 
on active duty or does it take into consideration eventual costs / 

Secretary Rosenserc. We have taken into consideration in figuring 
these possible cost factors the pay allowances, medical service, pa) 
on basis of average time in grade, average cost of initial clothing and 
maintenance, subsistence, travel, quarters, training costs pro rated 
over terms of enlistment. We have tried to figure in the future bene- 
fits on an approximate basis. And for the civilian employees we 
tried to figure in Government contribution to retirement fund, over 
time earnings, 10-percent night differential. This is purely on cost 
basis, and not on the basis of possible flexibility or other reasons why 
in some places military personnel might be preferable. We are going 
to give very extensive study to what is less expensive not only at th 
moment but for the long pull, with all the benefits, GI bill benefits, 
and so on. 

At the present time, gentlemen, the average cost for female person- 
nel—and we took the average between officers and enlisted personne! 
is $3,248 for military personnel, excluding the cost of retirement bene 
fits, and is $3,045 for civilian personnel, excluding Government con- 
tribution to retirement funds, overtime earnings, and 10-percent. pay 
on night differential. So now we will have to balance how one con: 
pares to the other. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask a question right there. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Madam Secretary, have you dared in your study to 
venture into the comparable efficiencies of the two ? | 

Secretary Rosenperc. Well, I rush in where angels fear to trea, 
Congressman Rivers. I dared everything. It is hard to—and we 
will come up with some conclusions on that. 
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The CuarrMan. Good. Now let’s go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second She hadn’t completed her answer. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; she answered it. She says she even dared to 
tread-—— 

Mr. Rivers. How did you make out when you dared to tread where 
angels fear to tread ¢ 

Secretary Rosrnperc. So far I am still here, Congressman. That 
isall I can say to you. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, have you some figures on that ? 

Secretary RosEnBerG. Not on the efficiency as yet ; no. 

At some future time, if the committee is interested, I would like 
to bring up in a few weeks, Mr. Chairman, what we are going to do on 
utilization studies on civilian personnel, both on efficiency—the gen- 
eral studies that we so heartily recommended to industry in the last 
war: we are going to do some ourselves now. 

The CHarrMan. Now go ahead and answer any more questions pro- 
pounded last Friday. ; ’ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. The next question was given both 
by Congressman Kilday and Congressman Arends and by many dur- 
ing the course of the questioning, regarding the probable separation 
of UMST and universal military training. 

Evidently over the week end was dug up—if I get papers fast, Mr. 
Chairman, which I probably won't read, please don’t mind it. 

The CuatRMaANn. Be more cautious than the members are, because 
sometimes we have different ghost writers and they write contradic- 
tory speeches. 

Secretary Rosenserc. I am my own best ghost; at least, I know 
what I am talking about. 

Here is our answer which we submit on the separation of these 
problems: Why shouldn’t we have two sections of the bill or two bills, 
one providing for the extension of selective service to meet the present 
emergency, and the other providing for universal military service and 
training to answer our long-term needs? We feel it is impossible to 
draw any line between our immediate and long-term preparedness. 
No one can forecast how long the present emergency will last. The 
initiative unfortunately is with our potential enemies and_ their 
strategy will be determined entirely by their estimate of the most 
favorable time to strike. If we confine ourselves to building up our 
forces in being and fail to provide a dependable and enduring base for 
the future, the nations that plot our destruction will be encouraged 
to believe that we will eventually relax.our defense as we have in the 
past to an extent that will permit them to put across a quick knock- 
out blow. 

And a period of international tension if sufficiently prolonged can 
become so much a part of our daily routine that we may tend to slough 
off the deadly Acie, and revert to the comfortable ways of peace. The 
history of our Nation is too full of such episodes to give any founda- 
tion for confidence that it will not happen again. This is especially 
likely to prove the case if we continue to put our reliance on a system 
that gives us a minimum protection outside of the men we have under 
arms. No system is more costly, none is more likely to undermine our 
willingness to pay the price of security in an emergency that may 
last all our lives, 
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What we need is a program that permits us to expand our combat 
ready strength with utmost speed and at the same time assures a si eady 
flow of trained military manpower and young military manpower 
into a well-organized Reserve that would enable us to multiply our 
fighting forces quickly in the face of aggression. 

A program of this kind is indispensable if we are to fulfill the 
requirements of an adequate defense without bankrupting this country, 

We will not be getting a full return on the billions we invest in our 
Military Establishment or on the years we are taking out of the pro 
ductive lives of our young men unless we provide now for the carry- 
over of a readily mobilizeable power that would become an effective 
reserve of the type we can only obtain, we feel, through universal 
military service and training. 

The CHarrman. What is the next question ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, on that question, before you leave it, Mr. Chair 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kalday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Had you coneluded your statement ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Well, there is a historic document handed to 
me which I haven’t read. So if you don’t mind—if it is so good—I 
will submit it for the record. 

Yes, sir; Iam through. 

Mr. Kripay. You had stated that I had asked the question, but you 
answer has supposed that we would not have a permanent program of 
universal military training. 

Certainly I never suggested that. I suggested that the bill be 
placed in two titles: Title 1 for the emergency and title 2 for the long 
haul. What you have read there has only to do with an assumption 
that we would not have the second title. 

Secretary Rosenperc. My assumption is wrong, Congressman. | 
am very happy. I understood from the question that the two sections 
meant one to become effective now and one to become effective wher 
the emergency is over. 

Mr. Kitpay. I hadn’t ever said what it should be. What T had said 
was that title 1 should be for the immediate crisis but title 2 should 
be fundamentally the Towe bill reported by this committee in t! 
Eightieth Congress, that we take it up for amendments to meet what 
ever changed conditions we have had. But as I have said consist 
ently, I want both, and I want one bill. 

The Coarrman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any other comments on questions that were pr’ 
pounded last Friday ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We have one question here, Mr. Chairman. 
which you raised or which was raised by Congressman Doyle. an¢ 
that is the fear that if we register men at the age of 17 there will be 
1 year of fear and unhappiness in those families. 

And you asked that we find out from General Hershey whether | 
would be possible to register these men at the age of 1714 mstead 

(. 

General Hershey’s answer is that he is very reluctant to ask his loca! 
boards to assume this great task in 6 months. He works with volu- 
teers, and the strain and stress he puts on them is very great. 
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However, both he and we are aware that psychologically the ques- 
tion brought up by Congressman Doyle is very important, and General 
Hershey said that if he is left a sufficient pool to draw from so that 
his local boards should have ample time to register these boys 
between the age of 18 and 19, he would be willing to begin his registra- 
tion at the age of 1714. 

The next question, Mr. Chairman, you asked: Were we given the 
choice of how we call men in, in what order, without any regard 
at this moment whether that is an administrative or legislative deci- 
sion, in What order would we call them in? Would we call in non- 
veteran fathers; would we call in veterans first ? 

And this, Mr. Chairman, was probably the hardest task you had 
given the Department of Defense because I hope the committee 
realizes that not for a moment when the Assistant Secretary speaks 
of 1,050,000 men, or 4,000,000 men of 3,500,000, are we talking of 
statistics. We are fully aware that we are speaking of human beings 
and probably it is the only place you will ever hear me plead that 
as a woman I am even more aware of what it means to have a son 
or a husband or a brother or a member of one’s family go. 

So this is a decision which we are sure Congress will make, but 
you asked in what order we would do it if called on, and we are 
giving it to you. 

In order to give the opinion and the concurrence of General Hershey 
and Secretary Tobin, who, under Public Law 779 are charged jointly 
with the Department of Defense with making these recommendations, 
Iconferred with them on Saturday afternoon and these are our joint 
and reluctant recommendations, Mr. Chairman. 

If we were given the choice of how we would call in men, we would 
first call in those in the age group—before I say that I would like 
to say, we would first effect the so-called squeeze of deferments be- 
tween the 19 and 26 group to the utmost before we call anybody else 
in. After that, we would call in the men between the ages of 18 and 
19. After that, we would call in a group of nonveterans with depend- 
ents other than children in the 19 to 26 group. Although on the 
basis of equity, it might be wiser to call in these men even before 
we call in the 18- and 19-year-old ones, we have given consideration 
totwo things. One, which we can never lose sight of, is the economic 
effects, the cost of the Government on dependency if these men were 
called in, and secondly, is the morale factor of calling a man in who 
has dependents and who therefore is at heart and mind somewhat 
at home while he is in the military. This may be unavoidable, but 
we gave it consideration. 

Third, we would call in—and you asked us to try to break down how 
we would call in those in the veterans’ group if we had to, and I 
would like to make it clear that the Department of Defense does not 
recommend calling in veterans at this time. 

The Cuamman. Well, I will say in that connection, I don’t think 
we ought to take up time discussing that because let’s get away from 
the veterans. We understand the veterans’ situation. They have 
served their day and generation for the emergency before them. Let’s 
go down now and take—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. If, however, at any time, Mr. Chairman, you 
do want to call them in, we have the suggestion of calling those in 
first who served after September 2, 1945, and terminated their service 
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before June 1950, except those who had long-term enlistments. But 
we are very glad to rule that out. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that it should be brushed 
off just so lightly as has been indicated. I would like to ask the 
Secretary how the Department justifies his bringing into military 
service today men who have dependents, even including children, 
and men who have had war service, previous military service eve 
including war service, and on the other hand—— 

Secretary Rosenserc. You mean the Keserve 

Mr. Core. That is right; exactly. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman 

Mr. Cote. How can you justify establishing a different category 
or criterion with respect to draftees on the question of dependency 
and previous war record, and not apply the same yardstick to the 
reservists ? 

Secretary RosenperG. Because, Congressman, when a man termi- 
nated his service, for instance, in the Army in the last World War, 
he had the choice of voluntarily signing up for the Reserve and 
thereby taking his chance to be called in a case of a national emergency. 

Mr. Corr. Oh, did he? Was that the condition that he signed up! 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. I am not sure that I concur in your opinion. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Cote. Let me clear this up. He signed up in the Reserve to 
be called without his consent in the case of a national emergency 
declared by the Congress. 

Secretary Rosenserc. He signed up, if we strictly adhere to the 
law, to be called voluntarily or involuntarily. 

Mr. Corr. Jnvoluntarily in case of war. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Then after he signed up, the right of exercising his dis- 
cretion as to whether he would serve or not was withdrawn from him 
by the Congress. 

Secretary Rosenpere. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. So I don’t think we should get into the habit of thinking 
that these men in the Reserve are now in there voluntarily. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Rosensperc. You are right, Congressman.  Unfortu- 
nately, we called them by involuntary recall of Reserves. 

Mr. Coir. So as I see it, they are on no different basis with respect 
to deferments and previous war record than men who are not in the 
Reserve. It is my view—— 

Secretary Rosennerc. I feel they are in spite of that on a different 
basis, Congressman, because they did enter into some sort of obliga- 
tion, some sort of relationship with the Government which permitted 
them to be called in in case of need. 

Mr. Coir. With their consent. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorv. The sad part of it, though, is that fellows who were on 
the inactive Reserve have been called. They haven’t been taking any 
training. They have received no pay. They have looked forward 10 
no benefits of retirement. It is these fellows who are on the inactive 
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Reserve that have been snatched out of their homes and away from 
their businesses, where many men on the active Reserve in units have 
not been called. 

Now, as I understand, Madam Secretary, you said that the ideal is 
to make this thing universal. I think we will all agree with that. 
And you have said that the time to do it is now. Yet, you say you do 
not want to call up veterans. You have already called up these veter- 
ans in the various Reserves and in the National Guard. Why do you 
recommend a different treatment for the veteran who has been in a 
Reserve component and one who is not? Is that universal? 

Secretary Rosenserc. When the last World War ended, Congress- 
man Short, men took on an obligation to enter an active Reserve com- 
ponent. Those men have been paid for their training and in normal 
times they are the men to be called after the regular armed services. 
lagree with you 100 percent, the men called have been the ones on the 
inactive Reserve and not the ones on the active Reserve. 

Congressman, there is only one way I can answer that and I will 
answer it perfectly frank 

Mr. Suorr. I am not charging you, but that is what happened. 

Secretary RosenserG. From the day I am in the Department I will 
take all that goes with it. We did a poor job in calling up our Reserves. 
We did a miracle in getting men to Korea for General MacArthur. 
But our records were not in good order and they began to call up 
inactive reservists by their military skills. In the years that have gone 
by, those skills have changed and our records were not in proper order. 
And instead of calling up the active reservists, not in units, they called 
up ahead of time the so-called inactive ones. There is no way of 
glossing that over except to say this, Congressman. We will do a bet- 
ter job. We now have a rule where no man can be called up without 
a 30-day notice. It is my understanding that before we will call up an 
inactive reservist we will call up all the active reservists not in units 
and then only call up our inactive reservists. 

As far as calling up individuals ahead of units, that, unfortunately, 
remains a necessity because we have to fill in, as General Marshall 
explained, those units in which now we have advantage and size and 
we don’t want to break up the integrity of the National Guard units 
or active reserve units because when they are called in we fill those in 
by selective service. 

Anything to add to that, General Byers? 

General Byers. I have not. 

Secretary RoseNperc. General Parks 

Mr. Suort. I want to say, Madam Secretary, it is most refreshing 
and reassuring to have such a frank and open confession. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. To know that the Department of Defense can make a 
mistake, 

Secretary Rosenpera. Sure can. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. And, Madam Secretary, I am sure glad 
to hear you say what you did, in that frank response to my colleague’s 
interrogation. I hope in the future if we are going to have a volun- 
tary reserve—and I am not sure we will unless Congress puts them 
there, for the very treatment you have confessed has gone on prior 
to your coming. But here is the thing that is disturbing me and 
countless thousands of other people—by my acquaintances in Congress 
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and those whom they represent. These units to which you re fe rred 
and cadres and other categories of units: The Department o i Be 

fense, the Army in particular, has told them, and the Air Force. ho 
are in it, too, gentlemen, said they are going to keep the integrity o 

these units. But they have been sliced up and they have had no 
right—they are just taking a man here and a man there. These wits 
have been cut all to ribbons. 

They have made the statement, they have made the promise, they 
have made the commitment, that those units would be kept in intact, 

Now, General Marshall’s estimation may be the answer, that they 
had no alternative. But in the future, if you are not going to haye 
that sort of position, don’t let anybody representing these Departments 
of Defense make any such representation to these boys because it is 
not fair to the morale. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Madam Secretary, get back to your conclu- 
sions on veterans. 

Mr. Kitpay. Before you leave that, I don’t believe the facts are 
exactly as the gentleman from South Carolina had them, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the integrity of the units has been observed. We have bee 
told that the reason that the inactive reservist was called before the 
organized units was the commitment made not to disrupt the units, 

But the thing that troubles me is what General Parks told the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma the other day about his air wing in Oklahoma, 
that they had been alerted as a unit and would be called as a unit and 
then broken up. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The Air Force never made that commitment. 
[ would like very much to have General Parks explain it. The Army 
has made it and kept the commitment. 

General Byers. That is right. 

General Parks. That is correct, Mr. Rivers. We never made an) 
commitment to our reserve units that they would be brought in and 
utilized as a unit in the event of their call. In fact, our regulation 
which covers our Organized Reserve states specifically that they will 
be used as reenforcements either as units or as individuals, as re- 
quired by the Air Force. I don’t know where you got this impres 
sion that we had made such a commitment to them. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. I have gotten all kinds of—I know of « 
versations in my own part of the world and I have gotten letters to 
that effect, General. It may be, as Mr. Kilday has said, that they 
were alerted as a unit, but somewhere down the line somebody liad 
been led to believe as a result of representation that the unit was going 
to be taken. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that comes from a commitment made through 
General Collins or the Department of the Army to the organizations of 
Reserve ¢ omponents. 

Mr. Rivers. Because that impression has gone abroad to a terrifi 
decree, General. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Madam Secretary, let’s get back to your recommendation in regard 
to veterans from VJ-day down to the Draft Act, I think 

Secretary Rosenserc. Before I do, may I just say one thing, Mr. 
Chairman? The services frankly admit—this is not my admission 
only. And I would like to say I am not saying this in criticism. They 
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have done a miraculous job under the difficult circumstances. And 
that doesn’t excuse us from the mistakes we made. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. But 1 want to pay my compliments to the 
services for the way they responded. 

The Cuamman, All right. 

Now, let’s get back to the first question raised, which was the calling 
in of veterans that have joined since VJ-day and whose term of en- 
listment has expired and who are classified under the ruling as vet- 
erans, and who are veterans. Now, what recommendation have you 
made to call those in ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. If we have to call in veterans at all—— 

The CHarrRMAN. That is right. 

secretary Rosenperc. Those would be the first ones we would sug- 
vest calling in, except those who enlisted for a 3-year period, for in- 
stance, or a 21-month period during that time. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Now, how many are in that group, that enlisted for less than a 3- 
year period and who enlisted from VJ-down ? 

How many would be in that pool ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. This is the entire group, and General Her- 
shey is working very hard to break down all these veterans with the 
Department of Defense. We hope to be able to show you the exact 
numbers of all these groups. The records, as I said, are not up to 
date enough to do anything better than give you approximate num- 
bers. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Then the committee can understand 
that all veterans who served prior to VJ-day: The decision of the 
Department is that they be continued to be deferred by statute or by 
regulations in the Department, is that it? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We have the total number of those. There 
are about 185,000, but that is the gross, not the net. We feel that we 
would not get more than probably one-half of that because some of 
those were long-term enlistments and some of them have since 

The CuatrMan. Is that the group you are talking about, from VJ- 
day down to—— 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir; they are physical separations. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. How many did you say ¢ 
Secretary Rosennerc. There were 185,000, of whom 110,000 were 
single at the time we had our statistics, and 75,000 dependents other 
than children. There are a great many physical separations in this 
group, too, and long-term enlistment. Our estimate today would be 
that out of the 185,000 we can’t count on more than about half. 

The Cuatrman. About. half of 185,000 you could get 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes, sir. 

The CuatmrmMan. Are veterans who served from VJ-day. Then the 
decision of the Department would be that veterans who served prior 
to VJ-day be continued to be exempt or deferred by the statute, is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. All right. Then it is a question for the com- 
mittee to determine whether or not we want to consider this group, a 
total group of 185,000, who served after VJ-day. Out of that, you 
would only get one-half. 

Mr. Elston ? 
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Mr. Exsron. Yes, Mr. Chairman, a question right there. Why do 
you put this group that served after VJ-day, some of whom hayo 
served for a period of more than a year, ahead of some veterans 
who served before Vv J-day for a period of perhaps only 4 or 5 months, 
and who were not in combat and who may today not even be married 
and have any dependents? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Our feeling, Congressman Elston on the man 
who served before VJ-day was that whether he served 6 months or 
whether he served a year, he went. in the armed services and broke 
up his family relations, his business, his schooling, his education, ]; 
was not a matter of choice for him how long he stayed in. He already 
made the break once, and the reestablishment. of his entire life had to 
take place. We feel that the younger man who did not make the break 
should be called before that. man. 

Also, many of the men who served in the last period before VJ day 
were in some of the heaviest engagements, even though they had a 
short-term service. 

Mr. Ersron. I am talking about those who were not in combat, 
Wasn't there an implied promise given to the men who enlisted after 
VJ-day that if they went in and ‘served they would be exempt from 
the draft and didn’t a great many of them enlist solely because they 
thought that would pay their debt to the Government and exempt 
them from the Selective Servic ‘e Act later on? 

Secretary Rosensere. I can’t truthfully answer that, Congressman. 
1 don’t know the numbers involved. The numbers that I have sub- 
mitted to you show that the numbers of those men were not. large. 
Now, there may have been some who belong in the group you are 
talking about, but in numbers, it is not a large number. And here we 
are always going to get this complication, when we try to make too 
fine a refinement, of breaking up these pre-VJ-day veterans panoee, 
that we have to register 2,500,000 men, veterans, to get this fine break 
down. 

Now, what we are trying to do and what General Hershey and the 
Department are working on is to get as good a breakdown on this to 
submit to Congress so that you can make your choice which one of 
these men, if the necessity is here, you would call, 

The Cratrman. It all sums up to this. If the pool is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements, you may have to go into this group; is that 
correct / 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes; that is right. And T have indicated | 
think the first day of my testimony, Congressman, that I think 
that group of less than 12 months’ service there were some 160,000— 
is that correct ¢ 

Many of those were medical discharges. We felt that the group 
left would be very, very small. 

The Cramman. All right. I think the committee understands 
about the veterans’ situation quite well. It is important that we look 
onto it, because 2,862,000 men are in this group. I don’t think t oe 
committee wants to go on record at all in favor of taking any of thos 
who served prior to VJ-day. 

Then, in view of the fact that only 185,000 are involved who served 
after V.J-day, why, we will hear General Hershey on that phase. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairMANn. Get down to your question now 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In considering that, Madam Secretary, did you take 
into account that, under your training program at that time, it took 
17 weeks before they sent a man anywhere; and then if he had to be 
transported overseas you would lift back, way back to February, in 
my opinion, before you would have ever touched a man who got any 
combat experience at all. I think that ought to be considered. 

The CuHarrMAN. Well, I think this: I am just giving the benefit of 
my views. I have studied this question of trying to squeeze all the 
deferment out we possibly can, but with the facts before us today I 
don’t think the committee or the Congress would be justified in step- 
ping into this group and trying to create a pool sufficient to meet the 
requirements. We have other pools that we can go into. 

I think when we come to write this bill, the committee will be sound 
to adhere to what the law is today, that veterans will be exempt by 
statute and not by departmental order. And we have put in the 
record what constitutes a veteran. 

Now, let’s get down to married men with no children. There is a 
group of 533,202. What recommendation do you have to make in 
regard to that ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We recommend that the married men—— 

The CuHarrMan. One minute now. Let the committee understand 
that these are nonveterans. They have never served a day in the 
service. By departmental deferment regulations they are postponed 
or exempt or deferred, whichever way you want to classify them. 
Anyhow, they are not in a uniform. And there are 533,000. And 
such a person has a wife but he has no children. 

Mr. Suort. Some of them get their wife, to stay out of uniform. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Well, that is choosing between the lesser 
of two evils. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Suorr. You win. 

The Cuarrman. And what about those who have married since 
the 25th day of June? Now, here is a big pool of 533,202 married men 
with no dependents. Now, I asked you to advise the committee why 
deferment should be given to that group, who never served a day, 
between 19 and 26 years of age. Why should they continue to be 
beyond serving of the country? For the simple reason that they 
are married ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, we feel that that pool of about 
933,000—first of all, those who married since the date you men- 
tioned, should be called. 

The Cuairman. Then you mean the Department recommends that 
all that married since the 25th day of June should be called? There 
is no doubt in your mind about that. And I think you are sound 
because we had a pre-Pearl Harbor date. You are absolutely sound 
on that. But what about that other group now that was married be- 
fore the 25th day of June, and who have never served and who 
have a wife and no dependents? 

Secretary Rosenserc. They come in two classifications: Those who 
have dependents and are single are about 290,000, and those who 
married are about 340,000. 
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The Department feels that those who are nonveterans, single ones 
should be called first, and those who are nonveterans and married 
should be called second, and those who are nonveterans and haye 
children should be called last. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Now, let’s get away from thie chil- 
dren. Let’s just talk about the married man with no children. Nov, 
you say that those that are married since the 25th day of June should 
be called? No dispute about that, is there? 

Mr. Parrerson. What year is that? 

The Cuatrman. This year; 1950. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

The the Department recommends that all that have married si 
the 25th day of June 1950, be made subject to «he draft? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Right, sir. 

The Cuamman,. All right. Now, what about the balance’? Hoy 
many in that group’ Have you any information on that / 

Secretary Rosensera. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Then how many—— 

Secretary Rosennerc. General Hershey will tell you. 

The Cuatman, That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. You can’t separate that group—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. From those who are to become fathers and 
those who are just married. 

The CHatrman. Yes, I understand that. 

Secretary RosenserG. Because—— 

The Cuairman, I understand that. But we will go on the assump 
tion that all those married between June 25 and down to date—of 
course, we hope all of them become fathers, but they haven't become 
fathers to date, so therefore they owe some obligation to serve. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, on that point, during the war the 
regulation provided that a marriage contract that was made in 1!)41 
would not be regarded as a marriage for the purposes of deferment 
What you suggest is similar to what we had during the war. But | 
think we should always bear in mind the vast distinction between a 
man without children and the father of a family, not because of any 
maudlin sympathy or anything of that kind but for the horrible dis 
ruption of our social and economic situation. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. That is why we suggest. 
Congressman—— 

Mr. Kitpay. During the war we passed a bill to set up categorie: 
such as you have. When thé President got it he said it was a piov 
hope and couldn’t be carried out, and it was totally disregarded. 

The Cramman. Give your recommendations again in reference to 
this pool of 533,000. 

Secretary Rosensperc. Nonveterans who are single first, nonvet- 
erans—— 

The Cuarrman. Nonveterans who are single first. All of these in 
here are nonveterans, 

Secretary Rosennerc. Pardon me? 

The Cnamman. All of these in this group are nonveterans, bec: 
the veterans are in the other group. All of these are nonveterans 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Secretary Rosennerc. In this group of nonveterans without chil- 
dren, we feel that we would get about 290,000. 

The CHaIRMAN. 290,000, out of your 533.000; is that correct 7 

Secretary Rosensere. Chart H in the black book you have, we have 
the breakdown of that. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Why shouldn’t they serve / Why shouldn't they be made eligible 
for draft? What basis and what justification? Just for the simple 
reason because he is married? Is that the only ground that the 
Department concludes a man doesn’t owe any duty to the Government 
in the erisis ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir; the Department does not conclude 
that. The Department concludes that if you need additional men 
they should be called. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, but up to date they have been deferring 
them by regulation of the President. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

The Cuarman. The President has deferred 1,184,000 men because 
they are married and some of them have dependents. Now, we want 
todivide it. We just want to talk about those who don’t have depend- 
ents. Don’t you think they should be required to do a little some- 
thing ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Our suggestion is that it should be recom- 
mended to the President that when additional men are needed, that 
isthe next pool to tap out of the 19 to 26 age group. 

The CHatrman. What is that statement again / 

Secretary Rosenperc. Our recommendation is that if additional 
men are needed, that after the 18-year-olds we take—men between 18 
and 19—that group next. 

The CHarrman. Wait 1 minute. But let’s talk about the proper 
administration of the law as it stands today, before we bo down into 
anew field. Let’s talk about the group now that are between 19 
and 26 and see what we can accomplish on a proper administration 
there. Because, I repeat, something is wrong somewhere when only 
| man out of 10 is drafted or made eligible or classified for the draft. 
Now, here is a group of 533,000 men and the reason they are not 
drafted is because they are married. They have no dependents ex- 
cept the wife. They have no children. Inthe Congress, to take care 
of this situation, we set up a dependents’ allowance of $45 a month and 
of course the man can make an additional contribution of his own. 

Now, it looks like to me, Madam Secretary, that before we go 
down—and the position of the Department is that we should go down 
into the 18-year-old group and if we can’t get enough in the 18-year- 
old group then we will come back to the nonveterans who are married 
ind have no dependents. 

Mr. Suorr. Reversed. 

The Cramman. It is reversed, that is right. 

- 't’s add to this pool of 800,000. T hen we will be in position to 
say how far down in another age bracket we ought to go. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, that determination is yours, 
but, please always remember that the Department of Defense jis not 
isking for the men between the age of 18 and 19 on statistical 
grounds only. 
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The Cuarrman. I understand that. I understand that thoroughly, 
But it looks like to me you sell your case far better if you say that under 
certain world conditions we must have the flexibility and if it is neces 

sary to go down in the 18-year-old group, before we go down. in the 
18-ye: ar-old group all those between 19 and 26, above there, have to 
do a little serving themselves, instead of having so many deferments, 

Now, you say out of this group, 538,000, you would get how many! 

Secretary Rosennerc. We feel that there would be about 280,000, 

The CuarrMan. Well, that is 280,000. That helps that much. Then 
that would swell your total on here to a million men. That would 
give you far more to carry on a military training program simul- 
taneously with meeting your military requirements in the crisis, 

The only reason in the world why you can’t do both at the same time 
is you haven't a pool sufficient. What I am driving at is to increase 
this pool by making it fair and equitable to all, and not have it said 
that only 1 man in 10 is required to serve. 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment there, which 
I think is the proper time to make it and on which you are com 
menting that 1 man in 10 is eligible to call. I have some figures here 
to show that in the city of New York only 51.4 percent of the men 
classified have been brought up. 

In other words, the draft board there is 49 percent short. In the 
State of New York, it is 74.8. Now, there is the greatest reservoir 
of manpower in the country, in that State, and yet, the draft board 
has made only eligible 51.4 percent. 

The Crarmman. I suggest you ask General Hershey about that, 
because that is a matter that falls with him. 

Then, Madam Secretary, we can understand the Departmeut cloes 
not look with favor on nonfathers being drafted until you fail to 
exhaust the pool of the 15-year-olds¢ That is what you said; 
wasn't it ¢ 

Secretary RosENBERG. No, sil 

The Cuairman. What did you say? Read that again. 

Secretary RosenBerG. The Department feels that they would like 
to have a proper proportion of the 18 to 19 each month. Simulta- 
neously as the need comes they feel that all these deferments must be 
squeezed to the utmost. The first ones the vy would recommend, there- 
fore, in taking are the men who are nonveterans who are married 
without dependents and without children. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. The second group they would recommend on 
taking are the nonveterans who have dependents. 

The Cuatrman, That is right. 

Secretary Rosenrerc. The third group they would recommend 
taking are the nonveterans who are married and have children. ‘That 
is the last group. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenrerc. We are reluctant to recommend those. 

The Ciairman. Then if you dip into this group that you put se 
ond, 533,000, rather strong, that for the time being should lessen to a 
certain extent your dipping into the 18—19-year-olds some. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is why, Mr. Chairman, we said th 
year—— 
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The CuairMaNn,. It is all right to have both operating at the same 
time. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right. 

The CHairmMan. You don’ want to fill them all up, but you will cer- 
tainly go back and pick up seine of those who have esc aped the draft. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, Mr. Chairman. That is why 
we said that in the first year we would start picking them up at 18 
and 11 months and go down to probably no lower than 18 and 6 
months, in the first year. 

The Cuamrman. Now, as far as statisties are concerned, in a little 
squeezing of this draft and using your expression, “digging the gold 
out of the hills,” we got back on “the IV—-F’s, which you say is 75,000, 
and there are 295,000 in this group that might be brought in, which 
is 365,000, Now, you add that 365,000 to your 816,000 and we are 
beginning to get a right nice pool. 

And of course, I don't think the pool yet is going to be suflicient to 
meet your requirements because I think your standing strength should 
be increased to around 4,000,000, instead of 314 million. And no 
doubt in less than 30 days now the Department will be issuing a state- 
ment of a force of 4,000,000 men. 

They just don’t shoot high enough. 

Now, let’s get away from the men with children because we don’t 
want to discuss that right now. Let’s go now to your next group 
up here: industrial deferments, 63,713. And I want to say on my 
way of thinking that is very, very low. In the whole industrial 

capacity of America, there have been only 63,713 boys between 19 and 
2% who have been given deferments on account of key positions. 

Secretary Rosennerc. We feel, Mr. Chairman, that is ac tually—— 

The Cnamman. That is very fine, no doubt. 

Go to another here. And I want the country to know this, too: 
the agricultural deferment is exceedingly along the right line, very 
fine, it looks like. Only 129541 agricultural deferments, out of all 
the farmers in this ¢ ns 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think that looks so good. Agriculture has 
twice as much a load as all industry together. 

The Caiman. I understand. “There has not been much defer- 
ment granted to it. They are meeting their responsibility and meet 
their requirements. 

Mr. Snort. The Army fights on its stomach. Someone has to pro- 
duce the food, fiber, and munitions. 

The Cuarrman. That isright. Now, get down to students, 554,000. 
Let’s take a little look at that. What is your comment on that, 
Madam Secretary / 

Secretary Rosrnnerc. Some of those are only temporar ily deferred 
by law to the end of the year, Mr. Chairman. We expect that the end 
of this year General Hershey will call up about 200,000 of those stu- 
dents whose deferment was only for 1 year. The Department feels, Mr. 
Chairman, that because of the length and duration of this period of 
international tension at the best we would like to give as many stu- 
dents, especially those who are studying to be doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, scientists, as long a time as possible so they may conclude their 
education and then take their proper place in the national effort. 

— The Cuairman. Well, you have only got a group in that of 16,000, 
That is all. In the healing arts, there are only 16,000. Now, in the 
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ministerial group, there is 48,918, but in the healing arts, only 11,009, 
Now, that is a matter that I think the Department should look into, 
to see—of course, that is one of the big problems right now, is what 
are you going to do about the students and it is one that is going to 
cause this committee considerable trouble because we can’t break \ip the 
universities. At the same time, we have to have somebody to figlit for 
the country and defend the country and get ready to defend it 

Now, the law today is that he is permitted to finish his academic 
year, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Rosensera. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, that applies to high schools, applies to col- 
leges, and everyone? 

Mr. Corr. Not high schools. 

The Cuamman. Does it apply to high school ? 

Secretary Rosenpere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. They finish their high school, don’t they whether it is | 
year or 2 years ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. They finish high school. 

Mr. Coie. They finish high school. 

Secretary Rosennerc. To their twentieth birthday. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right, their twentieth birthday. 

Mr. Suorr. And under your recent regulation, Madam Secretary, 
I understand you are going to allow a man in college to finish not only 
his school year but at the end of that school year then he can choose 
the branch of service that he desires. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, Congressman Short. 

There was an exodus of men from colleges because they were afraid 
that once they got their preinduction notice they could no longer enlist 
in the service of their choice, So, even theugh they had a legal post- 
ponement to the end of the year, they were enlisting in large numbers. 

Mr. Suort. I know that to be true, because 2 weeks ago Secretary 
Gray, former Secretary Gordon Gray, and I had the honor to address 
the Association of American Colleges. That gave all the 900 delegates 
at Atlantic City, representing 675 of our institutions, grave concern 
because the college was simply being emptied, disrupted. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right. 

Mr. SuHorr. I want to congratulate the Department of Defense o 
changing that order or reguiation. 

Mr. Corr. Has that been announced? That it be determined 

Mr. Suorr. It has been published in the papers. 

Secretary RosenperG. It has been published, and the Americar 
Association of Colleges have sent out all the notices of implementation 
to all the colleges. We made sure to do that before the week was ove 
in which the men might register for the new semester. 

Mr. Suorr. Then, even though a registrant may have received 
preinduction notice but not completed his college year, he stil] wil 
have the opportunity of selecting his service by enlistment ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. If there is room in the service, which is true 
today. 

Mr. Suorr. I was going to ask: Is that within the established 
quotas ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Oh, yes, sir; that is the same today, ve: 
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Mr. Corz. What if the quota has been exhausted for that month, 
may he enlist in the service of his choice to come within the quota for 
the succeeding month ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Not any more than he can do it today. 

Mr. Rivers. Madam Secretary 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you explained or touched in passing on the role 
to be played by those designated as conscientious objectors? I think 
there are 13,500 of them. Have they any place in this picture ? 

Secretary Rosennera. At the present time, I understand that the 
Department has no plans for those men. 

Mr. Rivers. How are they designated? What is the machinery on 
how they are designated as conscientious objectors ¢ 

Secretary Rosenpera. I think General Hershey has pretty hard and 
fast rules on that, Congressman. 

The CuarrMAN. It is all set up. 

Secretary Rosenperc. He went through with that in the last World 
War. 

Mr. Kiwpay. On that point, Mr. Chairman, that is the place where 
we really messed up our business, with conscientious objectors. I dis- 
agree with them completely. 

But, still, you take the historical peace churches, who have his- 
torically refused to participate in war. We should recognize their 
position and their view whether we agree with it or not. And during 
the war, we drafted the finest farmers in the United States—Dun- 
kards—off the farms and put them out in camps picking up twigs and 
rocks. We didn’t even pay them. Their own churches fed them. 
Men who were killed or died received no compensation. We hired 
them out to private employers, collected their wages and we still have 
the money in the Treasury. We did a very wrong thing in that and 
this time we ought to see to it that it is not done. 

Mr. Rivers. You say General Hershey is going to be able to testify 
on that fully ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes, Congressman. 

The CuamrMan. Now, let the photographers stop making pictures 
while we are having the hearings. 

Make it before and after, but not while the witness is testifying 
because it worries the witness and the flashlight makes you think of an 
atom bomb. 

Mr. Eston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on this subject ? 

The CHarrman. All right, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exston. I would like to ask Mrs. Rosenberg about this recent 
order permitting students to enlist in the service of their choice, pro- 
vided there are vacancies available in those services. Now, suppose 
the boy, for example, enlists in the Navy and by the end of his school 
year the Navy quota is completely filled, what is his status? 

Secretary Rosenperc. He then goes in through selective service 
wherever they need him. That is no different than it is today, 
Congressman. If he goes in to try to enlist in the Navy and the 
Navy's quota for that month may be filled .and he is called by selective 
service, he has to go in through selective service. 

_ Mr. Exsron. Then, there is no assurance that if a student enlists 
ii say the Navy or the Air Force, that, he can serve in either one of 
those services? m 
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Secretary Rosrenperc. Yes, there is assurance if he enlists and js 
accepted that selective service will not call him, he will finish his schoo] 
term, and then go into the Navy or the Air Force. 

Mr. Exsron. But they won’t accept him if they are filled up? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. And the only assurance he would have would be 
they are not filled up. Now-does it mean filled up when he enlists o 
filled up at the end of his school year ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Filled up during the time that he has the 
chance to enlist. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, he enlists probably a number of months befor 
he graduates. At that time there are vacancies in the service, }y 
by the end of the period when he graduates or his school year is over 
the services have been filled up by outside enlistments. Now can he 
go into that service or does he have to go out and take his place with 
others in the draft ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Once he enlisted in the monthly quota, that 
place is held open until graduation. 

Mr. Evsrun. That is what I wanted to know. 

Secretary Rosensperc. We have limited the period during which 
time this can take place because we don’t want any hoarding of mar 
power by any service. 

Mr. Suorr. That is it. You always have to keep the proper 
balance. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. What are the limits that you will impose ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The quota they have for the time. 

Mr. Core. Do I understand, then, it is possible now for a college 
student to go to any service and enlist and have his active duty call 
deferred until the end of his school year? 

Secretary Rosenperc. He has a right to do that the month before 
his graduation. By law, we have no right to do this unless they reope1 
his status. The agreement with General Hershey is that the month 
before his graduation they will reopen all statuses automatically and 
he has a right then to go in and try to enlist in the service of his choi 
He then gets his notice that he is accepted, but he will not be called 
until after graduation. 

Mr. Coir. Then he doesn’t have the right to enlist now ¢ 

oes Rosenperc. No, sir. : 

The Cuamman. Now, I am not going to inquire in regard to thie 











ROTC program, but I do want to discuss that with General He rshey. 
Now let me get thisthing. As I just stated, to go back, it is entir 

up to the Congress to dete rmine about nonfathers who are nonvete 

isit not? Itis being handled today by Executive order ? 


Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 


The Cnatrman. That is right. That is a question for us_ 
Hyp 


determine up here as to whether or not we want that group to 
granted a deferment by permitting the President to do so if he wan 
to. Now it is entirely up to the President today if he saw fit to mak 
the draft law ap yplicable to all nonfathers, is it not ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. The President is to have recommendations, 
under Public Law 759, by the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of Li 
and Selective Service. He, of course, can do it on his own, yg 
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customary thing is to recommend it to him before he changes the 
administrative 

Mr. WinsteaD. Mr. Chairman, right there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I wonder if the Departent recommended to the 
President that he issue this order that deferred them prior to this. 

Secretary ROsEnBERG. No, sir; they have not. 

The CHarrMan. I understand, she only looks to this group after they 
have failed to get what they want between the age of 18 and 19, isn’t 
that it ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan, That is right. 

Secretary RosENBERG. Simult: neously with getting them. 

The CHairmMan. Simultaneously. That m: akes the case. Everybody 
understands it. The position of the Department is if they can get their 
requirements between 18 and 19, then deferment continues to exist for 
nonveterans who are married. And the same way in nonveterans who 
are fathers. 

Now I want to ask you this question so you can advise the com- 
mittee: What is your reaction—and ask that you advise the committee 
(omorrow—with reference to putting a time limit, say 3 years, in this 
bill, on the theory that at that time it is a nonpolitical year and at that 
time we will have an opportunity to reexamine the law like we are 
doing today? Under the provision of the bill, it is indefinite. Why 
isn’t it a good, sound policy to come up here and to go over this bill 
periodically? That was the theory when we first put the draft into 
effect—2 years. Then we extended it 1 year. Like the bill is set up 
now, there is no time limit. Why wouldn’t it be sound to put a time 
limit of say 3 years in the bill? Then at the end of that period of 
time you come up here and present a review by the Department to the 
Congress and we will see what is going on. 

In addition thereto, I think there should be an annual report sub- 
mitted to the Congress as to how the law is being administered, what 
your pool consists of, and how many deferments are taking place. At 
least when we write this bill, I hope nearly all deferments that pos- 
sibly can will be put in the statute and not left to such latitude and 
discretion of Executive order, because I think the country would better 
unde rstand it if they know at the outset that a larger percentage than 
| out of 10 men have got to meet the call under the draft. 

Now I would like to have your comments tomorrow in regard to 
that. 

Secretary RosenperG. I have two more things, Mr. Chairman, that 
I would like to submit that you asked for the record. One is the selec- 
tive-service calls and the inductions by month from January 1945 to 
November 1946. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Selective-service calls and inductions, 1945-46 





| 
| 


Size of | Number 
eall inducted 


1945 | 1946 
January : 92, 075 612 January--...- 
February_.- 115, 200 . 124 February 
March 135, 200 , 797 March. 
April. 130, 200 , 578 April. 
May -- 117, 700 , 719 May 
June 117, 200 , 272 June 
July : 92, 000 9, 353 July_. 
August 80, 10) , 944 August 
September | b4, 000 , 489 September 
October = | 52, 650 37, 158 October 4 
November 52, 150 32, 929 November 
December _- A 51, 100 20, 686 


1 No further induction 


Secretary RosenperG. And the other: The other day you : 
for the total figures on the National Guard and Reserve. 
figures, gentlemen, have now been officially declassified. 

The CHarrMan. That is good. 

Secretary Rosenserc. We would be very glad to give them to 

The Cuarrman, All right, go ahead and give it. 

Secretary Rosenterc. The breakdown of how many are now 
service and when they are to be called in we would like to giv: 
in executive session. 

The Crarrman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. John, would you mind giving those fig 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, the total number of National G 
men of the Army are 328,000. The total number of Reserve of 
Army, including officers and enlisted men, are 686,000. The 
number of naval reservists is 1,068,000. The total numbe: 
Marine Corps reservists is 135,000. 

Air National Guard men are 46,000. 

Air Force Reserve, including officers and enlisted, are 433,00) 

The CHarrman. Now that covers all the questions, Madam Se: 
retary. 

Secretary RosenBerG. Except one which is the complete subm 
of what we are doing for morale and welfare, which we are submit! 
in a report. And Congressman Towe’s question on the total 1 
of men in the educational system in age groups, and so on, whic! 
United States Department of Education is preparing for us. 

The CratrmMan. I would like to get a statement from the De} 
ment for the record with reference to this: If the Congress 1 
the age limit between 18 and 26, that the statute specifical]) 
scribes how the 18-year-old group will be called in, that is, t] 
18-year group would be called in this order—first those 18 yea! 
months; then 18 years, 10 months; and 18 years, 9 months—ani 
it be fixed in the statute under which the 18-year-old is called it 
he receive a minimum of 4 months’ training. I would like to get 
reaction tomorrow on that question. 

Any questions by any members of the committee on any ph 
the bill to Madam Secretary ? 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. The Department seems to be able to get down to a 
pretty fine breakdown of non-Reserves in regard to taking them in 
the service. I am wondering why not use the same st andards i in eall- 
ing the Reserves. You have a large number of Reserves here, just 
given US, in both the National Guard and the Reserves. You have 
given us a pretty fine breakdown of the non-Reserves in regard to 
taking them in the service. Now why don’t you apply the same stand- 
ards in regard to calling in the Reser ves? 

Secretary RosenserG. I would like to have General Byers answer 
for the Army. 

General Byers. Mr. Short, you mean in connection with the break- 
down of the inactive reservists by married, nonmarried, and all those 
details ¢ 

Mr. Suort. All Reserves. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Active and inactive breakdown by fa- 
thers 

Mr. Snort. Something like a point system. Just so we get the 
Reserves, instead of having to dip down and take 18-year-old boys. 
Why can’t we get more of these Reserves into active serv ice? 

General Byers. The Army does not have the details in the card 
systems for the reservists that you are indicating. There is a new 
form that has gone out this summer and we hope before long to have 
the classifications on it. If you care, I will show you the form which 
has already been printed and distributed, the answers to which we 
expect in 90 days. 

Mr. Snort. I think all members of the committee should see that 
form. It is long overdue. We have been very patient. We gave 
the Reserve and National Guard a whole year. Where is the Depart- 
ment of Defense—I don’t know why it has bogged down and been 
such a mess. 

The CHatrrman,. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exston. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask Madam Secretary 
about the civilian employees. The statement that you furnished to 
us shows 988,000 civilian employees on December 31, 1950, I assume 
the number has increased some since that time? 

Secretary Rosenrerc. Those were the last figures, but they have 
not increased substantially. 

Mr. Erston. Now I would like to ask you this 

Secretary RosENperRG. If I may add to that, I have asked that any 
number of civilian employees, more than small numbers, that are to 
be increased, even though it is within the ceiling of the Department, 
comes to me for approval, so I can keep track of where these civilian 
employees are going. 

Mr. Etsron. Now are these civilian employees all working 40 hours 
a week ? 

Secretary Rosenpera. I couldn’t answer that, Congressman. I 
think in some shipyards they may be working different hours. Do 
you know what the hours are, Secretary Floberg ? 

Secretary Fiopere. I believe 40 hours are a standard week, but there 
are a good many naval installations where they are working more 
than 40 hours. 

Mr. Exstron. If hours of employment were increased to say 44 hours 
a week, [ assume that you could dispense with about 10 percent of the 
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employees, or if they were increased to 48 hours, 20 percent, is that 
correct ¢ 

The Cuarran. Or if you reduce vacations and reduce sick leaves, 
too. 

Mr. Exsron. Yes; you would increase it still further. 

The CHairmMan. Now, you know we are not going to do anything 
like that. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important. I appre- 
ciate there is a law on the subject and the law would perhaps have to 
be changed. I think Mrs. Rosenberg indicated in answer to questions 
the other day that she could not enter into that field. But in your 
own Department, in the Department of Defense, is it your recom- 
mendation that the hours of employment of civilians be increased to 
say 44 hours a week or to 48 hours a week, the same as the soldier? 
The soldier works on Saturday and these men who are drafted are 
going to work not only on Saturdays but Sundays, too, perhaps. 
The CHarrmMan. Well—— 

Mr. Exstron. Now the question is Whether or not there is going to 
be a recommendation that the hours of civilian employment be in- 
creased during the emergency—this is not peacetime any longer—so 
that their hours of service more or less corresponds to the hours of 
service of the men who are placed in uniform / 

Secretary Rosennerc. I know that the Department is giving con 
sideration to the increase in hours and to see what would be most 
profitable both from a manpower point of view and costs. I am sure 
that before long, Congressman, we will have recommendations along 


or 
it 


those lines. 

The CrarrMan. Well 

Secretary Rosenperc. T meant that in the civilian economy we had 
no recommendations. As to civilian employees in the Department 
of Defense, we will have recommendations. 

The CratrrmMan. Well, you see, under the declaration of emergency, 
all those laws were suspended in reference to 40 hours. It is entirel) 
up to the Department. If the requirement is to work over 40 hours, 
why they will work over it; just like in this committee. Until the 
emergency arose, why this committee’s staff, as able and as efficient 
as they are, were able to get their work done and would take off Satu 
day afternoon. Now we stay here 6 days in the week because the 
emergency is on us. ‘ 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t— 

Secretary Rosenperc. If I may say so, I can tell you, Mr. Chair. 
man, in my own office I hate to think the hours that the civilian em 
plovees have worked. Many times over 40 hours, 

Mr. Exisron. Your office, of course, represents only a very smal 
proportion of the total. 

Secretary Rosenperc. I find in the Department of Defense I ca 
get people at pretty late hours to answer questions and on Saturdays 
and on Sundays, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Exsron. Well, I am wondering how soon you are going to pul 
into effect. the policy that you have indicated you intend to put into 
effect and that is to increase the hours of employment. I perhaps 
will disagree with you that it would affect our economy. IT don’t think 
there is any particular saving in money. In increasing the number 
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of employees, certainly that doesn’t increase our economy. If we 
could have longer hours and reduce the number, it would not cost 
any more money, would it ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman—I mean, Congressman El- 
ston, L would like to correct that. I did not say that we are going 
to increase it, because all those things would have to have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense. 1 said that we are going to come 
up with some recommendations on all those questions very soon. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now—— 

Mr. Exrston. How soon? 

The CHAIRMAN. Very soon. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Well, usually “soon” with me means yester- 
day but I think this will take a little longer. I do not think it will 
be too long. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, in the meantime we are increasing employment, 
though, in the Department. 

Secretary Rosenpera. We have been increasing employment mostly 
inthe shipyards, Congressman. ‘That is where our heaviest increase— 
and arsenals—has been. 

Mr. Ersron. You have been increasing in other departments of 
defense, too, haven’t you ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. I am sure there have been increases, 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

The CuarrMman. They are increasing it in the arsenals because we 
are working two shifts instead of one shift. But here is what dis- 
turbs the Congress and disturbs the country sometime. In an emer- 
gency like this, the large increase that first takes place is in Washing- 
ton City. Let’s see if we cannot get just a little more work in the 
Department without requiring such a large increase in personnel. — I 
think if an appeal is made to the outstanding personnel in the De- 
partment—we are all in this emergency, let’s everybody chip in and 
do a little better—we wouldn’t have to employ so many people in 
Washington. We would all get right down to business. 

And another good thing is: while you are making a survey you 

might learn that a good place for a great deal of this stuff is in 
wastebaskets, instead of trying to have so much red tape. I find that 
a wastebasket is a right effective receptacle of a great many inquiries. 
Nearly everything has to be answered. 
_ Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the Secretary this. Would the fact, Madam 
Secretary, that certain of the civilian departments cannot have more 
than a 40-hour week or would not want more than a 40-hour week, 
would that affect your planning or your thinking in the Defense 
Department ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. You mean that certain outside Government 
agencies would not ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, ma’am. 

Secretary Rosenserc. It wouldn't affect mine at all, Congressman. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t affect anything that you did in your De- 
partment ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. It certainly would not. 

The Cuarrmman. Allright. Now Madam Secretary, let’s get now to 
another question involved in this bill. Now I want you tomorrow— 
there are three important things I want to ask you to elaborate on 
tomorrow. One is what I already said: 3-year time limit. And then 
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statutory provision as‘to when 18's go in. And I want you t 


y 
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up every military reason, or departmental reason, as briefly as you 
can, justifying the Department's proposal for extending the draft 
down to 18 years of age. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, include in that the justification for jot 
raising the upper age from 25 to perhaps 30. 

The CuarrmMan. Particularly with single men, particularly the draft 


age being increased from 26 to 28 years old for single men wl) 
nonveterans. 

Now let’s got to your reasoning why should there be 27 months 
instead of 21 months. What have you to say about that? Get down 
to that now. 

Secretary Rosenserc. The Department feels that to increase the 
requirement from 21 to 27 months is essential both for military etfee- 
tiveness and’ advisable for economic reasons. We submitted to you 
cost factors in that-—— 

The CrarrmMan. Just a minute. 

(Announcement off the record.) 

The CyatrmMan. Go ahead, Madam Secretary, and tell why the 
Department thinks it should be 27 months instead of 21 months. 

Secretary Rosenserc. The Department feels that it needs the 27 
months for this emergency period. It is not the recommendation of 
the Department that it wants this 27 months’ period for times when 
we have our force in being sufficiently large and trained to expand 
quickly. 

At this time we feel we need the 27 months for the following rea 
sons, Mr. Chairman. Today, from a 21 months’ service we get a 
insufficient number of months of real effective use of a man. The 
first we have to take off from the 27 months’ service is 4 monthis’ 
minimum training. Four months is just the minimum basic train- 
ing. For any skills in Signal Corps, in the Air Force, in the Navy, 
and other places, we need much longer training. So we have to 
add an average of 2 months more training. If the man is to go, 
for instance, to the European theater, we must add a month to 
travel going and 1 month travel coming back. Before he leaves 
the United States he usually has some of his leave. It usually 
totals about 1 month of his leave that he takes before going—not 
all at once, but it amounts to 1 month all told. That is an average 
of 6 months for training, 2 months for travel, 1 month’s leave—w hich 
is about 9 months total. Nine months from the 21 months gives us 
about 11 or 12 months of actual service from aman. If he happens to 
go anywhere toward the Pacific you have to add at least another 
month, if not longer, to the travel time, leaving his period of effective 
ness 11 months. So out of a 21 months’ service, we have an etle 
soldier for a period of 11 to 12 months. 

On the 27 months’ basis you have exactly the same: 9 months’ deduc 
tion, and you have an effective soldier of 21 months or 20 months 
I’m sorry—9 from 27. 

Mr. Suorr. Eighteen. A year and a half. 

Secretary Rosrenserc. Eighteen to seventeen months. 

Besides that we would like to submit to you—in your folder we have 
submitted the cost figures, which is not our first consideration because 
we are fully aware of the seriousnes of taking 27 months out of a man’s 
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life instead of 21 months, but we feel we do have to show you the cost 
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foures. We would save on the average if we took 1,000,000 men, a 
minimum of $749,000,000 a year, not including possible additional 
travel and other costs that are incurred in the short length of service of 
12 months, 

Mr. Cotz. What is the basis of the estimate of $750,000,000 saving? 

Secretary Rosenperc. The basis of the estimate, Congressman, is 
that in order to keep 1,000,000 men—we take that as a base—we have 
to have an input each month for the 21 months service of 77,600 a 
month. If we have them 27 months, we have to have an input of 
58,000 per month. If you start out at the beginning, the initial cost, 
ihe annual cost, for pay and allowance, subsistence, clothing, travel, 
welfare, expansion of pipeline, and for food and clothing, for 1,000,000 
trained inductees, per inductee, is $3,200. That is the same whether 
vou take him for 21 months or for 27. So you gain nothing there. 
* Four hundred and sixty-five thousand have to be in process, receiv- 
ing their average 6 months’ training, and that is at the estimated cost 
of $2,976,000. If you keep them 27 months, only 348,000 have to be 
inthe process. That would mean $2,227,000. You don’t pick any large 
amount of money there. 

Here is where your big saving comes in. At the input of 77,600 a 
month for 21 months, it means an input of 931,000 per year and re- 
quires a total force of 1,465,000 inductees, which finally gives us 1,000,- 
000 men because we lose some in the process. The cost of that is $6,176 
per man. The cost on the 27 months’ basis, where we have an input 
of 58,000 per month or 696 per year, or a total force of 1,348,000, is 
$5,427.00. Therefore, on 1,000,000 men we save $749,000,000. 

And in subsequent pages you will see that we included everything 
in this additional cost, even the pay increments which they would re- 
ceive in the last 6 months of service, and still we would save close to 
three-quarters of a billion dollars by those additional months. 

But besides that and the main point which the Department of De- 
fense would like to stress: In the process of building up our force to 
make it an effective force, it would save us throwing back men who are 
now used as trainees and would give us a far more effective force. 

It would also do this: 21 months, even, would hit us with a very 
large exodus at one time. What we are afraid of is that when these 
21 months are over, both on selective service, reservists, and National 
Guard, large numbers will leave the Armed Forces, at just about the 
same time. Therefore it is essential—and we said to you at the begin- 
ning that we hope not to keep these Reservists and National Guard 
nen for he full 21 months—to let some of them go before, so that the 
exodus doesn’t take place all at the same time. 

Now, if we let them go even before the 21 months, we wouldn’t have 
even 12 months of effectiveness out of them. So the 27 months will 
five us a period of at least 18 to 19 months of effective soldiers, will 
permit us to phase the reservists and the National Guard men out in 
intelligent periods so that the exodus doesn’t hit us all at the same 
time and will save us three-quarters of a billion dollars, and will save 
us additional facilities and trainers at an expense which we are not 
even counting here. 

Mr. Corn. The savings of three-quarters of a billion dollars is not on 
an annual basis. It is measured in terms of 1,000,000 men ? 

Secretary Rosensera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotx. Basis. 
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Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. And we are not asking 27 months as q 
continuing thing. We are asking it for this emergency. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. That was just the point that I wanted to raise. You 
are asking for the 27 months only for this emergency period and the 
after you get down to your operation under your universal military 
service and training then you would revert to your 21 months; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I fail to see how you would have any saving otherwise 
If you are going to take into the service everybody who is eligible for 
service, it would not make any difference. Your input would not vary, 
in other words, if you are going to take them all. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The proposed draft of the bill permits t] 
President to lower the require .d time for service. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenrerc. To anything even below the 21 months 

The CruarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. But never below a figure which makes it eco- 
nomical and possible for the military to get service out of them. 

The CaarrmMan. What figure would that be, then? We are only 
going to get 16 months or 18 months actual service because there is 
about 9 months lost. Now, of course, the President would have the 
right—the maximum would be 27 months—to reduce that dow: 
about what length of time? ‘Twenty-one months? 

Secretary Rosensera. Twenty-one or lower. 

The Cuarrman. Or lower. 

Secretary Rosenperc. If the international situation permits it. 

Mr. Exston. Why not defer the increase, say, for a year and a 
half? Congress would be in a better position to appraise the world 
situation and if Congress felt the term of service should be increased, 
Congress could do it as Congress has done it in the past. Do you know 
any reason why the matter couldn’t be deferred for, we will say, a year 
and a half? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, Congressman; the reason is that un- 
less we are sure that that would happen we would have to start taking 
in replacements and raise our ceiling and train men. Because if we 
have no assurance that these men are there for 27 months we would 
have to begin the year before to take in inductees and train them and 
be ready to let these men go. 

What General Marshall was stressing and hoping for is that we 
get the type of legislation, Congressman, whereby we can plan in tel- 
ligently for an enduring system ahead of time instead of living fr 
hand to mouth and conducting these very expensive experiments 
That is the only reason we are asking for this 27 months. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Madam Secretary, if the emergency is as great 
as has been stated, why not induct them for the duration, or is the 
emergency not as great as it was following Pearl Harbor? I unier- 
stand that following Pearl Harbor we inducted them all for th 
duration. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman Cunningham, we made a 1is- 


take after Pearl Harbor, if I may say so—and it is presumptious for 
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me to comment on these things anu I am commenting as an American 
citizen and not as a Department of Defense representative-—of not 
planning at that time for an enduring system. 

Part of our effort now is not only to build up our force to what 
we need now but to take men at the age where their training can be 
effective for many years to come. ‘There is a great difference, Con- 
cressman, of taking a man 24, 25 years old, keeping him for let’s say 
27 months, and then he goes in the Reserve, and 5 years, 6 years 
from today we call him up 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I think, Madam Secretary, you are missing my 
point. We all know that if the emergency continues or worsens they 
are going to be in for the duration anyway. Why kidthem? If they 
lose their effectiveness during the emergency, they can be put in the 
Reserve or sent home. Why any limitation at all if the country is in 
as great a danger as it has been reported to us / 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman—— 

Mr. CunnincHamM. We haven’t done it that way in other wars. 
They were in for the duration in World War I. They were in for 
the duration in World War II. Is this any different ? 

Secretary Rosenperc., Yes; I think, Congressman, it is. We are not 
in world war IIT. We are in a period where we don’t know what the 
duration is and the duration of tension, if we are fortunate, might 
last our lifetime. If we are not fortunate, you can talk of duration, 
Congressman. 

Mr. CunninGuaAM. Madam Secretary, will you please tell us why 
it is different now than it was in World Wars I and Il? Aren't the 
boys in Korea over there for the duration of Korea / 

Secretary Rosensers:. We hope not. We hope to be able to send 
replacements for those men. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Aren’t their enlistments frozen over there? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Can the boys come back at the end of a definite 


. period who are now fighting in Korea ¢ 


Secretary Rosexserc. Yes; by law we have to bring them back if 
their term is up. 

Mr. Suorr. We extended it, of course, for 12 months. 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Of course, I don’t think, Mr. Cunningham, that 
the duration is the same as was the duration after actual hostilities 
developed in either World War I or World War II. My thought is 
this. If we get properly prepared we might avert world war III. 
Nothing in the world is more persuasive of peace than a good strong 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

What has disturbed me has been this crisis legislation, that when a 
crisis develops why we do so and so. 

When that gets over, the Department gets down. Then another 
crisis arises and we do another thing. This is the first time an over- 
all program that is laid out for an indefinite period of time has been 
laid before the Congress in my service of 37 years here. Now we will 
take a recess and have General Hershey here tomorrow morning. 

Madam Secretary, you come back and have General Hershey here 
tomorrow morning. . 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 30, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman, Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 1752. 

Yesterday, when we recessed, I requested Madam Secretary to bring 
to the committee certain answers on certain questions that were pro- 
pounded to her. Madam Secretary, the committee will be pleased to 
have your observation on those questions this morning. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Rosenserc. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the only remaining question is, or one left for the 
past 2 days, is our report on welfare and morale which we will submit 
tomorrow to the chairman for the committee. 

The other question which you raised yesterday is the Department’s 
view on putting it into the law that we take men in the following 
order, in the group of 18 to 19: those 18 and 11 months first, those 18 
and 10, 18 and 9, and so on. The Department welcomes such an 
amendment, as that is their intention, to take men in that order. 

The Coarrman. Then the committee can understand the Depart- 
ment would have no objection to writing in the law that a boy goes first 
at 18, 11; 18,10; 18,9; and on down the list? 

Secretary Rosensperc. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Now, let’s analyze that one moment. If he is 18 
years of age, and he couldn't go in until he is 18 and 11 months, and 
then 4 months training would make him 19 and 3 months, before he 
could go in combat duty; is that correct ? 

Secretary Rosenpera. That is right, sir. 

The Carman. Now under the law today he would go in at 19 
years of age and after 3 or 4 months’ training he is put in combat ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. Now go ahead. 

Mr. Tower. At that point, Mr. Chairman, is there some provision in 
the law which says that he cannot go into service, actual service, until 
he has had 4 months’ training ? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we have a provision in the proposed bill that 
he cannot go in combat duty until he has had at least 4 months’ 


traning. 
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Mr. Tower. That 1s in the bill; is it? 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. That is in the bill. That is in the proposed hill, 

Mr. Hess. ‘The bill says “basic training’ 

The CHarrMan. It says a minimum of ‘4 months. 

Secretary Rosenperc. A minimum of 4 months in basic training in 
the continental United States. 

The CuatrmMan, That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Or in the Navy on ships not in combat areas, 

The CuarrMan. That is right. So you see under the proposition 
that has been raised, to which the De -partment has no Brcctton . the 
law, if the committee adopts 18 years, would say 18 years of age, but 
they must take 18-and-11-months-old men before he goes in. Then 
he would take 4 months, at a minimum, of training, before he gets in 
combat, which would make him the age of 19 years and 3 months, 
Under the law today he could go in at 19 years of age and after 2 
months, 1 month, or whenever they saw fit, put him in combat duty, 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. We exhaust 18, 11 first, 
then 18, 10, and then 18, 9. 

The Cramman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Then the other question asked yesterday was 
the Department’s view on raising the age to 28. 

The Cuamrman. That was a question suggested by Mr. Cole. 

Secretary Rosennera. Congressman Cole. 

The CHamman. Twenty-eight and above. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. What you say about 28 I imagine applies to above, 
too. 

Mr. Coir. My question was with respect to 30 

Secretary Rosenperc. From 26 to 304 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The Department’s view is that it would not 
consider it advisable to have the age raised from 28 to 30, or from 
26 to 30 or above. The reasons the Department does not feel that that 
is advisable is, one, that at the last war the average age of our Infantry 
for instance, became so high that we had serious difficulties. Men of 
that age are not as easily adaptable to combat and to service as the 
younger men. 

The second reason is they usually have family ties, dependents, 
acquired skills and have taken their place, far more important places 
in the economy, than younger men. 

From the long-term point of view, the Department feels that tran 
ing these men, even though they may be used for service, is not as 
profitable or economical because in the years to come when they m 
called on for Reserve service they are too old to be used. 

Mr. Corr. Why didn’t those same arguments apply 10 years ago 

Secretary Rosenperc. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Coir. Why didn’t those same arguments against recruiting men 
from the 25 to 30 age group apply 10 years ago? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman, the time may, unfortunatel) 
come when the Department would have to ask for older men. 

Mr. Coir. It did 10 years ago. 





Secretary Rosenserc. All I can say is I hope we learned something 


from our experience of 10 years ago. 
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Mr. Jonnson. No. But—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. At that time we had full mobilization, Con- 
oressman, and under full mobilization we take men of all ages. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the point. 

Mr. Coir. You didn’t 10 years ago—— 

Mr. Jonnson. We want to have a reserve of young leaders, junior 
officers, and those are from 22 to 30. They are very important. They 
are just as Important as the men in the companies. I think that is 
where this bill misses the mark, that they do not give stress on building 
up that type of reserves that we should have on hand in the event we 
have complete mobilization. Doesn’t the Defense Department agree 
to that 

Secretary Rosennerc. Yes, and we hope to build it up through 
our ROTC and Naval Reserve and Air Reserve training. That is 
where we build up our young officers. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mrs. Rosenberg, may I call your attention to this, too, 
that we learned from the first draft, where we set up the age limit of 
45 and later on we found that in taking men 45 vears of age that they 
were too old, and we went back to 38 voluntarily, saving that any 
man above 38 was too old. We find as we go along that younger men 
are more adaptable and better soldiers as a rule. 

Secretary RosenperG. That is correct, Congressman. 

The Cuairman. To sum up, the Department’s position is they are 
against going higher than the age 26, is that correct / 

Secretary Rosenpere. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment at this point. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. ‘Towr. There are a great many inactive reservists who are that 
age, above 26, being called today and have been for the last 4 or 5 
months, and men who have not had training for 4 or 5 years. 

The CHatrman. ‘That is true. 

Mr. Towr. So the position is a little inconsistent in that respect. 

Mr. Brooks. Most of those men are officers, however. 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

Mr. Towr. Most of them are not officers. 

Mr. Brooks. You look at the record and you will see most of them 
are officers. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, go ahead with your next answer, Madam 
Secretary. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, vou asked the Department 
tosummarize its position of why it is asking for this bill. 

We have so fully, I hope, given you the answers that I am just 
going to try briefly to summarize as per your request why the Depart- 
ment feels it is of paramount importance that this bill be passed with- 
out delay. As it has been brought out by you, Mr. Chairman, and 
other members of this committee, this bill represents a practical 
example of the team work that unification has brought to the mili- 
tary services. All the services participated to the fullest extent in 
drafting this proposel legislation. And the bill has the complete con- 
currence of all ranking military leaders. It also reflects the views of 
the President of the United States, the Director of Selective Service, 
and all the civilian agencies concerned with manpower problems. 

It has been endorsed by the leading educators of the country and for 
the first time in history, by the two great labor movements: the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor and the CIO. They have endorsed the 
proposal that the Department of Defense made. We are awairy— 

Mr. SHorr. At that point, Madam Secretary, you say thiat the 
civilian agencies concerned with education, agriculture, labor, aid al] 
have approved this program. Do you mean such organizations as the 
National Education Association, or do you mean executives, perhaps, 
in some divisions of the administration, like the United States Ovlice 
of Education, which are duty bound to go along with the program? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Congressman Short, I meant both. But as 
far as being duty bound, I think you had many hearings here where 
you had end runs from all kinds of organizations that were within the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, the National Education Association has not en 
dorsed this. They are definitely against it. 

Secretary RosenverG. Yes, sir, that is correct. The National Asso- 
ciation of Education are made up mostly of individuals not represent- 
ing organizations and of people from secondary schools. The Amer- 
ican Association of C olleges, which represent the great major ity of all 

colleges and educators from small and large and ‘Jand- grant colleges, 
have gone along on this plan. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, I talked to about 900 2 weeks ago, at the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, at Atlantic City, and they certainly clo not 
go along with the program, the majority of them. 

Secretary Rosensere. They didn’t, Congressman Short—— 

Mr. Suort. They are representing 675 colleges. 

Secretary Rosenperc. They didn’t, but at the end of their Atlantic 
City Conference, and I hope it was due to your presence, they en- 
dorsed this. We have their endorsement on record. They started 
out—— 

The Cuarrman. You mean after Mr. Short made his speech, then 
they turned around and endorsed it ? 

Secretary Rosenpere. That is all I can attribute their endorsement 
to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Short is an advocate of preparedness 
legislation along this line, just like the balance of us are. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. I want to congratulate him. I know it was one of 
his usual good, well-thought-out speeches. We will send you out 
again to make some speec hes. 

“Go ahead, now. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman 

The Carman. Let her finish the statement. 

Mr. Tower. I want to comment on that point. 

The CratrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. I notice in the New York Times this morning an ac 
count of the endorsement given by the A. F. of L. I was struck by 
the fact that it had many qualifications and limitations. 

Secretary Rosenserc. I am quite sure that is so Just as you gen 
tlemen may have qualifications and limitations. When I talk of en 
dorsement, I talk of the principles. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 


and 





Secretary Rosenperc. And ‘they have endorsed the principle o! the 


men from 18 to 19 be called. the principle of the need of unive sil 
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military service and training at this time, the principle of 27 months. 
That is a great departure for the two great labor organizations. 

Mr. Snort. But they did not specifically endorse this particular bill 
or measure. 

Secretary Rosennerc. They endorsed the principle, Congressman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. Did they endorse the principle of 
UMT? 

Secretary RosENBERG. Yes, Congressman Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that a departure? Two years ago, didn’t edu- 
cators, for the most part, oppose UMT ? 

Secretary RosenperG. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. When we passed it in 1948 from this committee. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is correct. I think it is a great tribute 
to the recognition by the American people in all walks of life of the 
<eriousness of the situation and their readiness to meet. it. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is a splendid sign forward, too. 

Secretary Rosenperc. I think so, Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. Now go right ahead. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The Department. is well aware of the great 
responsibility we assume in recommending a program of this type for 
our democratic and peace-loving Nation. 

We recommend it because we believe, and it is the belief of General 
Marshall and other men most directly concerned with safeguarding 
the Nation, that this program represents the surest way to achieve a 
lasting peace and preserve and strengthen our democratic institutions. 

We are asking for universal military service and training because 
it will do the following vitally important things: One, meet our 
most immediate need for enlarging our combat forces with all prac- 
ticable speed. 

Two, provide an enduring base for our military strength by assur- 
ing a steady flow of trained young manpower into our Reserve com- 
ponents. 

Three, permit us to carry our security burdens without bankrupting 
our country or stripping our industries and farms of technicians and 
skilled workers. 

Four, provides the most economical, the most democratic, and the 
most effective way to protect our country, no matter how long the 
threat to our security persists. 

Five, by making it plain that we will not relax our defenses or 
cripple ourselves by putting too much of our national energies into 
our Military Establishment, the program will help to deter our poten- 
tial enemies from plotting new aggression. 

We feel that the men between ages of 18 and 19 should have the 
obligation by law, and yes, the privilege, gentlemen, of making their 
contribution to the national safety by entering the armed-service 
forces at the time of their country’s need. 

Mr. Gavin. Right at that point, they have that privilege now, if 
they want to enlist. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman Gavin, maybe a declaration 
that it is a privilege and an obligation by Congress will make more 
young men realize that it is a privilege, not only an obligation. 

We recommend this as the age for induction into the program for 
the following reasons: One, military men say men in this age group 
are among our bravest and best fighters. In both World Wars they 
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have shown a spirit and a stamina that is an inspiration to thei 
comrades in arms. 

Two, educators maintain that it is the age at which entrance into 
the military service causes the least harm to a young man’s educa- 
tional progress. Most 18-year-olds are moving from high school to 
college or to jobs at this time. 

Three, industrialists say that there would be a minimum loss of our 
productive energies if men went into service at this age before they 
have acquired essential skills. 

Four, experts on family life and community affairs informed us 
that the problem of social readjustment and breaking up families is 
less at this age because many young men have not married or deyel- 
oped permanent roots in their careers. 

Five, the calling in of men between 18 and 19 reduces the need 
for turning to fathers or veterans if we find it necessary to increase 
our military manpower goals. General Marshall in his testimony 
agreed with the members of your committee that our present ceiling 
of three million five might have to be raised sometime in the near 
future. 

Six, men who enter military service before their nineteenth birth- 
day will make a particularly valuable contribution to a revitalized 
Reserve that will represent a dependable support for our forces 
being. These men are going to the Reserve at the peak of thei 
mental and physical vigor. 

Seven, if we were to induct men at 26 and 27 instead of taking 
members of this younger group, we would be inflicting greater dange: 
to all elements of our national life and building up a reserve of men 
who would soo be too old for effective military service in an emer- 
gency. Our immediate combat effectiveness would also be reduced 
because these men of 26 and 27 do not make in every kind of operatio 
as good a soldier as the man between 18 and 19. 

A third main point in our proposed legislation is an extension of 
the present 21-months period of service to 27 months for all inductees 
Here is why we feel the longer period of service is required. One. 
to build up and maintain a million-man force on a 21-month basis 
we need 1,465.00 men in service or in training at any given tine. 
This entails an annual intake into the service of 931,000 men. Oh 
27-month basis, we can maintain the same degree of readily ava 
able streneth with a total of 1.348,000 and an annual intake of 696.0 
men. This means that our manpower requirements are cut by 236,000 
men annually and thus reduces our need for inducting additiona 
men into service by 19,600 per month. 

Two, on the cost basis, the 27-month term cuts $749 a man fro 
annual training cost, or a total saving in each year $749,000,000 fo 
a million-man force on the longer period of service. 

It should be noted, however, that we do not justify the longe! 
service on the basis of economy, though that is always of great 
portance, but because we feel it is needed to assure enough men wit 
adequate training and military specialties. 

Three, because it takes about 9 months to give a man his basic a 
postbasic training, travel time and leave time, if a man is to lea\ 
the country, for the man in the Armed Forces for 21 months t] 
gives only 12 month of effective service. The man with 27 mont! 
on the basis of the same training, travel and leave, gives 18 months 
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ora clear gain of 50 percent at the time the man is available to make 
his greatest contribution to our national security. , 

In concluding this summary, I want to repeat General Marshall’s 
warning that the tensions that exist in the world may persist for the 
lifetime of many of us. We cannot continue to put our defenses on 
the perilous base we have known SO often in the past. W e must make 
provision now to do both jobs: i he swiftest possible build-up of our 
military strength and the establishment of an enduring base to guar- 
antee our ability to maintain the strength we need as long as it is 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone over briefly some of the points we 
brought out at the hearing. May I take the opportunity at this time 
both in the name of the Department of Defense and its members, and 
personally, for myself, to give my warmest thanks to this committee 
and to its chairman for the opportunity we were given not only to 
present our case but for the many enlightening questions you have 
asked, and to assure you that your thoughts and interpretations that 
you have brought out during these hearings, whether they reflect on 
this bill or generally on the policies which you want the Department 
to pursue, will be respected by the Department of Defense and we 
will make every effort to carry out your intent as we heard it during 
these days. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to deeply thank this committee for the cour- 
tesy and the opportunity that the Department of Defense was given. 

The CuatrMan, Thank you, Madam Secretary. Now here is what 
was running through my mind. The Secretary has been testifying 
for 7 days—6 days. Now, I was hoping the committee might for 
the time being excuse her and we will turn to General Hershey. Of 
course we will have to have to have her back here all during the con- 
sideration of the bill, when it gets down to the point we consider it 
section by section. Now, when we get through with the Secretary 
this morning, let’s excuse the Secretary until we get back to a consid- 
eration of the bill. Then we will have her come back and we will 
have plenty more questions to ask her. Now, Mr. Brooks, have you 
any questions to ask her this morning? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for your indulgence. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would like to ask you this, Madam Secretary: In 
extending the term of service from 21 to 27 months, aren’t you in 
effect doing that at the expense of the Reserve system and aren’t you 
domg that, too at the expense of not distributing equally or more 
equally the obligation and the burden which every citizen has to sup- 
port national defense? 

Secretary Rosenspera. On the first one, Congressman Brooks, we 
are not, as far as the Reserve units are concerned. There is a special 
provision of the bill where the Secretary of Defense may permit any- 
one to leave before their 27 months of service, provided they join an 
Organized Reserve unit or the National Guard. That is the only pro- 
vision under which he can lower the length of service. 

Mr. Brooxs. But of course you will use fewer men in that way and 
naturally have fewer in your reserve. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman, we are asking for the 27 
months for the emergency period. We would like to train as many 
men and have them in the Reserve as possible. 
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At the present moment we have a short, immediate prob| 
the long-term one. Our immediate problem is to build up an effective 
force in being and to keep them effective and we cannot broad 
base to the extent where our mission might be impaired. La 
we would like to train as many men as possible, 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course—— 

Secretary Rosenserc. This time—— 

Mr. Brooks. If I may interrupt there—— 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is where your short-term and long-term « 
some extent. Your short-term problem is to get some well-trai 
men and keep them in a longer period of time. Your long-term pro 
lem is universal training and service 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, they don’t clash at all, because thes 
months men, with their additional training, going into National 
Guard and Reserve units, will form a fine base for training y 
men who may go in thereafter. We feel it is a logical evolutio 
reconcilation of our two necessities, Congressman. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&évert. May I ask her some questions? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hiéperr. Madam Secretary, as you summarized your poi 
reference to the 18-year-olds, I think there were some nine points, se 
of which were very persuasive, but you did not lay the emphasis 01 
fact that you need to draw from a reservoir which does not exist. | 
other words, the real emphasis for taking the 18-year-olds, as I unde: 
stand your position and the position of the Department, is not the lack 
of a reservoir, but the necessity of taking the younger man ove: 
long haul? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, Congressman. We neve: 
our position on a purely statistical basis, although we felt it was e1 
cumbent on us to call to the attention of this committee that unk 
have a reservoir we may have to call in men in the age group of 1! 
26 who are fathers and who are veterans. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, now, what is your estimate, if you did drat 
18-year-olds, of the pool it would establish, in round figures ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The first-year men between the age of |* 

19 would have a reservoir of 545,000 as in chart E in this book 
we gave you, Congressman. 

Mr. H&rerr. Now supposing it would be revealed at the present 
there is an untapped pool in excess of a million potential draftees 
that argument woul not be valid, would it? If you draw in #9 
in the first year of the draft and at the present time it was show) 
there are in excess of 100,000 potential draftees—— 

Mr. Rivers. A million. 

Mr. H&éserr. I mean a million draftees—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Congressman, first of all we did not 
would draw in these men. These men would be available, the net 
available. We have said we would draw in a smaller number. W' 








have fully shown this committee all the available men now between tl 
ages of 19 and 26. I hope we made it clear to the committee that 


will give consideration to using every man who can be used | 
pool simultaneously with the men between the ages of 18 and 1!) 
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Mr. Hésert. Now, I appreciate the fact that you have given the 
committee the number of available as per registration. But are you 
aware of the fact that more than a million men in this country today 
who are potential draftees haven’t even been classified in this country ¢ 

Secretary RosenBerG. I would very much appreciate—what we were 
not aware of this committee certainly made us aware of, Congress- 
man. But aside from that, I would very much appreciate it if all 
those questions of how many classified will be asked of General 
Hershey who is here. 

Mr. Hipert. I understand. I merely wanted to ask you, Madam 
Secretary, those questions to lay the foundation for the questions I 
want to ask General Hershey. 

Secretary RoseNBERG. We intend to use the man that it is the inten- 
tion of the committee, as the committee indicated, should be used 
simultaneously with calling the 18- and 19-year-old man. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Madam Secretary, I wish a could share your optimism 
on the Reserve components that we are going to get out of this training 
program. I would like to know what you base it on and how you 
arrive at the conclusion that we are going, after the experience we 
have had after two World Wars—of course, we have done a pretty 
poor job in regard to the Reserve. Now, why is this going to function 
any more efficiently than the former 15 million men that we had in 
the last World War or the 3 or 4 million that we had in the First World 
War, when we could have secured a lot of Reserves ? 

Secretary Ros—enBerG. Congressman, first of all we are asking that 
by law every man after he completes his 27 months of service joins 
either an organized or an unorganized unit 

Mr. Durnam. Well, Madam Secretary 

Secretary RosEenBerG. Further—— 

Mr. Durwam. Excuse me. It is going to take more than that. 

Secretary Rosensere. That. is right, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. It is going to take more than just joining. We have 
had too many join now and we haven't trained them. That is the point 
Iwant to raise. What assurance has this committee or what assurance 
has the country that we are going to get results from the Reserve 
program ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. Congressman Durham, I understand that 
Congress and the country had assurances many times of an improved 
Reserve system which has not come forth. The first day I testified 
here I said that we will submit to this committee and to Congress a 
plan for an improved Reserve system no later than the maximum 6 
months. We are already well at work, working with the Reserve 
organizations, and we hope, everyone else concerned, to submit an 
inproved Reserve program. Weare well aware that we have not done 
our full share in helping the National Guard and Organized Reserves. 

The Cuamman. Now 

Mr. Suorr. At that point, Mr. Chairman. Have you provided in 
this bill that men can volunteer for the National Guard and other 

eserve units? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Without being called up? 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Just like it is now. 

Mr. Suorr. You left that? 

Secretary Rosenserc. No. We left in the bill, Congressman Short, 
that the men who are in there now cannot be taken out by selective 
service. They will be called up asa unit. But we did say that men of 
18, 17 and 18, hereafter cannot join the National Guard and not be 
subject to selective service. 

Mr. Suortr. That is why the National Guard is entertaining grave 
fears that they will just wither and die on the vine. 

Secretary Rosrnsere. They will not, Congressman. 

Mr. Suortr. Because you are eliminating the possibility of volun- 
teers in the future. 

Secretary Rosenserc. May I just answer that, Congressman. We 
are not eliminating volunteers. We are only eliminating those younger 
men who have caused a great deal of disturbance in the community, 
When Mrs. Smith’s son who has been in the Reserves goes in the sery- 
ice and a boy 18 joins the National Guard and he doesn’t go, the com- 
munity is not wholly happy. 

Mr. Suorr. I agree with that. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is why we say in the future those boys 
will be called. But in order that the National Guard should not be 
without men coming in, the Secretary of Defense has a right to relieve 
men of service sooner than 27 months to join these guard units. We 
also hope that some of these units will be called up and filled right in 
service. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Madam Secretary, did I understand you to say it 
would be 6 months before the Department will have a program with 
reference to the Reserves worked out? 

Secretary Rosrenserc. Mr. Chairman, I said a maximum of 6 
months. 

The Cramman. Well, we are in this kind of position. The com- 
mittee authorized and we designated our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, the chairman of the Subcommittee on Reserves. 
He has had hearings for about 2 weeks or a week. We are very anxious 
that he go forward with them. But, of course, if your Department 
hasn't any plan worked out, it is going to slow us down in reaching 2 
decision as to what our Reserve program should be in the future. | 
was hoping that during the time that you are excused from further 
testifying on this bill you might be able to work with Mr. Brooks and 
his subcommittee and let’s go to see what we can accomplish in trying 
to reach a conclusion in regard to a Reserve program simultaneous!) 
with the consideration of this bill, because this bill is certainly tied 
to the Reserve program. | Because as the years roll by, there will be 
millions of men going into the Reserve and when they go in th 
Reserve let’s know what kind of Reserve we have. 

Now, we all recognize today that the Reserve is in, terrible shape 
as far as the Department’s knowing if the individual can meet the 
needs and requirements. All the Department has is a list of names. 
They call them up and produce all kinds of hardships. Now, why 
can’t you and the Department accelerate your thinking and make an 
effort to try to advise the subcommittee a little bit earlier than 
months? Because, suppose we pass this bill and say the men go into 
the Reserve. What kind of Reserve will they go in? Will they go 
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into the same kind of Reserve they are intoday? Just write the names 
on the blackboard in the Department and pick out No. 1 and call 
him in. I think you should try to get right down to thas bill just 
like you have on this. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary RosennerG. Mr, Chairman, may I—— 

The CuarRMan. What is said is what would natur: ally be running 
through my distinguished colleague’s, Mr. Brooks, mind. 

Mr. Brooxs. | think that is a very fine statement the chairman 
made. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply disturbed about the status of the 
Reserve, as you know. I just came from home, and what disturbs 
me especially at the present time is why it is necessary to enlist a 
man in the Reserve and then draft him out of the Reserve to get him in 
service. It doesn’t make sense, that you set up a Reserve and organize 
it and then you turn around and draft men out of that Reserve into 
service. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. And bear in mind—— 

Mr. Brooks. There are so many things of that sort that the public 
doesn’t understand, and we are interested in getting at that. 

The CuatrMan. And here is another thing. Under this bill a man 
serves SO many years in the service. Then he goes into the Reserve. 

Mr. Suorr. He goes in if they release him. He can volunteer, but 
they have to let him go first. He can’t volunteer unless they release 
him. 

The CuarrMan. He goes in to serve under this bill for a period not 
exceeding 8 years, total service. Now, let the committee and the Con- 
gress know what kind of Reserve he gets In—what kind of organiza- 
tion. what is it going to do, what kind of training is it going to have, 
and all those kinds of things, 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHatrRMAN. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Johnson. I think while vou 
are excused from testifying here now you should assemble your staff 
down there and try to work this out a little ahead of 6 months. Be- 
cause when we take this bill to the floor and we say, “Now a man 
serves 27 months and then he goes in the Reserve,” somebody will 
say, “What kind of a Reserve does he go in? What is his obligation 
when he gets in the Reserve?” Well, we say, “We don’t know, because 
all we know is that they have his name.” That is all we know, “They 
got his name.” 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHatrman. Let usstopthere. We will get somewhere now. 

Secretary RosenperaG. May I read something i in the record on this? 

Mr. Jounson. Just a comment. There is a clause in this bill that 
completely cuts out the National Guard. You are restoring the state- 
ment of principle that they are our first line of defense and then 
later in the bill you cut out a specific provision that enables the gov- 
ernors of the various States and the commanders to get the National 
Guard personnel. Now, I didn’t want to question you on it today, 
but T would like to have a chance later. 

Secretary Rosenperg. Yes. But just a moment, gentlemen. I 
would like to answer that. 

The CHarrman. Let us have order. 

Secretary Rosrenperc. This committee rightfully has called our at- 
tention to the disturbance in communities when young men who are 
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able to serve at early age are left at home. We can’t have our cal 
and eat it. We want to get men into the National Guard, but we 
can't let men 18 years old go in there any longer who are eligible for 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read something into the record. If] 
may say, when I am excused from testifying here, I had hoped for the 
privilege and Congressman Brooks has been most kind in postponing 
calling me. I am beginning to feel like the professional witness, 
This is my third week—2 weeks in the Senate and 1 week in the House, 
If I may say, I enjoyed every minute of this week, but nevertheless 
lam voing back to work. 

But I have a few other things awaiting me. We could get 
Reserve proposal up to you on what we think is an improved Reserve, 
Mr. Chairman, then you would be the first one to say: “Have you 
cleared that with all the Reserve organizations?” 

The CuatrmMan. No; I won’t, either. 

Secretary Rosenperc. “Have you talked to the governors?” 

The CHairman. I would be the last one to say that. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Well, someone from one place or other would, 
and rightfully. And if I may read an order which was issued on 
January 29—— 

The Cnarrman. That question might be raised by the committee, 
but it wouldn’t be raised by me. 

Secretary Rosenserc. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You just don’t know our chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute, now. 

Secretary Rosenperac. May I read this order? I said at the mavi- 
mum 6 months, but I would like to show you what we are doing. 
This is dated January 29, 1951: 

Memorandum for: The Chairman, Civilian Components Policy Board; the See- 
retary of the Army; the Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Civilian components of the Armed Forces. 

1. In testimony before the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee it has developed that the proposed program of universal 
military service and training contemplated under legislation introduced by the 
Department of Defense will have value only if present planning develops, wel! in 
advance, policies and programs calculated to eliminate existing inadeyuucies 
and to implement reserve programs under the concept embodied in the proposed 


universal military service and training legislation. It was agreed with the 
Senate subcommittee that specific programs to achieve these objectives would 
be formulated and presented to Congress within 6 months. 

2. The Civilian Components Policy Board will be responsible, under tlie 


authority delegated by the Secretary of Defense in its charter, for the develop- 
ment of the broad over-all policies to serve as criteria and guidance far the 
Military Departments in preparing programs in consonance with the new 


concept. To that end it is imperative that existing legislation, assigned 
missions, policies, suggested policies, and recommendations be reviewed; and 
that recommendations for reaffirmation, revision, or rescission, and the creation 
of new policies, etc., be prepared. It is desired that the preparation of these 
policies be coordinated with the Military Departments and other interested 
agencies prior to submission to the Secretary of Defense for approval not later 
than April 15, 1951. 

3. Upon approval of the above over-all policies the Military Departments 
will develop reserve programs in consonance therewith prior to July 1, 1951 

4. It is of the utmost importance that highest priority and maximum ffort 
be directed toward the accomplishment of these projects within the time |imits 
assigned ; and that interested departments and agencies give early and conti! ed 


attention in order that the commitment be met. 
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Signed, Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, copies 
tothe Assistant Secretaries of Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, chairmen 
of al! boards, councils, and directors of offices. 

The CHatrMAN. Now, Madam Secretary, I was going to 

Secretary Rosenperc. I submit that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrMANn. I am suggesting that you try to have some kind 
of tentative program worked out between now and the first day of 
March, and Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee will stand in abeyance until 
that time. Then we will have to do something. 

Now, we have been years and years and years on this matter. But 
anyone Who can go into a department and take the manpower that 
is in the services and reshift them and rejuggle them and reconstitute 
them and create two fighting divisions out of the same force in 90 
days certainly can bring up some kind of a tentative plan on this 
in 30 days. So we will expect you to have something 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman 

The CHamman. Wait 1 minute. I expect you to have something 
for Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee at least by the 1st day of March, be- 
cause it certainly will strengthen this bill if we can go along with 
some kind of thorough approach to a Reserve program. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. Madam Secretary, you speak about 
coming up here with a program for the Reserves by such and such a 
date. Do you realize that the Civilian Components Policy Board 
has been in existence for several years and as early as January or 
February of 1950 they submitted to the various departments for con- 
sideration a program concerning the Reserves of this country. Where 
is that program today ? 

Secretary Rosenpere. Which program is that? 

Mr. Rivers. It is classified. 

The Cuarrman. Well, all of that question—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Maybe it is classified so that no one is ready 
yet. But may I say this to you, Congressman Van Zandt. I asked 
the Civilian Components Policy Board—I don’t know if Admiral 
McQuiston is here. He usually is. Is anybody from the Civilian 
Components Board—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I see General. Renfrow is sitting over there. Let 
get the general on the stand. 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute—— 

Secretary Rosenpera. May I say this. I met with them and asked 
what their program is. They told me they have a long-term pro- 
gram and a short-term program. They told me that the short-term 
program would take 8 months to submit. That was on a Tuesday. I 
asked them to have something by Thursday of that week on the short 
term. I did get something. It was a fine effort. I don’t think it 
would satisfy you gentlemen. There is a difference between a pious 
hope and generalities and the program laid out by which you are 
really going to have an improved Reserve system. I am not saying 
this in eriticism of the Civilian Components Policy Board. They 
have done a fine job. 

Now, I will look into the special report and if it is good it will be 
the program. It it isn’t, there will be another one. 

Mr. Brooxs. Madam Secretary 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Madam Secretary—— 
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The Cuarrman. One minute. Let Mr. Van Zandt finish, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Madam Secretary, the representation on the ( 
ian Components Policy Board comes from the Reserve units of this 
country, in addition to the Regular Establishment. Now, how cay 
you improve upon any kind of a program concerning the Reserves? 
That is what I would like to know. 

Secretary RosenBere. I don’t intend to improve on anything. I am 
meeting this afternoon with the Civilian Components Policy Board, 
who are in session. When I said improved, the Civilian Component 
Policy Board is anxiously awaiting what kind of legislation there wil] 
be because their improved program depends on “whether they ar 
going to have men or are not going to have men. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now Madam Secretary, I know from information 
furnished me that legislative proposals have been in the hands of the 
various departments of the Defense Establishment for months await- 
ing their clearance. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Shackelford is here, who is the attorn 
forthe Army. I would like him to answer that. 

The CuarrMan, Wait a minute. This Reserve phase has all been 
referred to Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee. Now, we made progress on it. 
We are going to have a report at least by March. There are certain 
phases no doubt Mr. Brooks can go along with right now. So le 
get back on the track of our main bill, 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what 
has happened to the legislative proposals from the Civilian Com- 
ponents Policy Board that had been submitted to the various depart 
ments of the Defense Establishment. 

Secretary RosenserG. I hope the Department can answer it 
now for you, Congressman. 

Mr. Swacketrorp. My name is F. Shackelford, counselor of the 
Army Department. The Civilian Components Policy Board, throug! 
a special committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Burgess, who 1s 
also chairman of the committee, is now very intensely studying the 
problem of the civilian components. That committee is represented 
by members from each of the departments and also by members from 
the civilian components. That study is expected to take some time 
because it is being done with rather intensive care. It was the subject 
which is under discussion at the meeting of the Civilian Components 
Policy Board this week. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Pardon me, but the Congressman asked (lo 
you happen to know what happened to the report “the ‘vy sent in. Are 
you aware of a report and do you know what happened, not what tle) 
are doing now ? 

Mr. Brooks. Madam Secretary, may I ask something there / 

Mr. Gavin. Let him continue there. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would say this, that the subcommittee has - ady 
heard testimony on that same point the gentleman is intereste: 

We did question Mel Maas about that. He is a member of the Res serve 
Components Policy Board. They have made recommendations thire 
and the recommendations are in the Department of Defense. No 
action has been taken in spite of repeated effort on our part to gel 
action. 

Of course, I don’t think we can hold the Madam Secretary respons!- 

ble for what has not been done over a period of many years. She has 
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just newly come to the Department of Defense and I think she is doing 
a fine job here now. But I will say this, it is discouraging and dis- 
appointing to get these delays repeatedly made and repeatedly given 
to Congress and never get final results there. I remember several 
statements 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. 

Mr. Brooxs. I remember a simple statement made just before the 
second war in reference to the inadequate position of the Reserves 
and we were going to do something about that and we haven’t done 
anvthing yet. 

Secretary Rosenperc. I appreciate what Congressman Brooks says, 
but it is General Maas I asked for that report. 

Mr. VAN Zanvr. Who? 

Secretary Rosenperc. General Maas of the Reserve Components 
Board, who is working now—— 

Mr. Brooxs. He came up and testified —— 

The Cuarrman. Now wait. It should be considered by the sub- 
committee which has been appointed, of which Mr. Van Zandt is a 
member and Mr. Brooks is the distinguished chairman. We will get 
somewhere now. Let’s get back on the track. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Mr. Chairman, one more question. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Madam Secretary, when this legislation was 
drafted, H. R. 1752, did you call upon the National Guard or the Re- 
serve organization such as the Organized Reserves to assist you in the 
preparation of this bill? Did you ask their advice ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. Congressman, first of all, we have been in 
consultation after our draft and they had preliminary drafts of the 
bill for comments. I myself met with General Reckord, for instance, 
several times and had his point of view on the bill. We did not have 
them actually in, in helping us with the bill. We were pressed for 
time. We knew the point of view of the different organizations. And 
we have asked them to submit their comments, which we have before 
us now. | 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That was only recently, was it not? 

Secretary Rosenrerc. I met with General Reckord many times be- 
fore there was any talk of drafting legislation. And I had his ideas 
on What the National Guard would like to have. We hope, Congress- 
man Van Zandt, that this reflects some of the views of those organiza- 
tions, but we can’t possibly write a bill with which everybody is in 
100 percent agreement. 

The Cuamman. We will hear from all those organizations. 

_ Now let’s get back on the track. Thank you very much, Madam 
Secretary. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. And we will call you when we need you to go over 
the bill section by section. 

Now, members of the committee, I requested General Hershey, the 
civilian head of the Selective Service, to come around and testify here 
this morning. We have various things we want to find out from him. 

Now let the committee come to order. Too much confusion in the 
committee room. Everyone back there try to find a seat now. Let 
there be a little order in the audience. 

Now, General Hershey, have you a prepared statement? 

General Hersury. I have, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The CHairmMan. Now submit your statement without inter 
from the members. Then we will examine you later you on. Go ) 
ahead now and submit your statement. Now let there be 
There is too much—— 

General Hersney. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute, General. 

General Hersury. Mr. Chairman and members of the House A) 
Forces Committee, I recommend the enactment. of H. R. 1752. 

In the consideration of the need for and the effects of this }il] ] 
have asked myself three simple and basic questions. Where are we! 
Where are we going?) How do we expect to get there? 

In the answers to the question “Where are we” it will only be neces 
sary to review the history of the past 30 or 40 years or to read thy 
daily papers to come to the conclusion that we are faced with certai: 
possibilities. 

These possibilities are: 

(a) An all-out war. 

(>) An indefinite period of stress. 

If there is a third possibility, it is an indefinite period of stress 
followed by an all-out war. 

I can find no more favorable possibility, although I am frank to 
confess that my hope rather than any process of rationalization makes 
a possibility of anything less than all-out war. 

In my judgment therefore that is the answer to the question “Wh 
are we?” 

If we are in a present that has three possibilities for the future tl: 
answer to the question, “Where are we going” is restricted within the 
limits of these possibilities. I choose the indefinite period of stress. 
My reasons are simple. Bad as it is, it is infintely better than a 
all-out war, provided always that the things we live by, and the things 
we should die for, are not lost in the avoidance of all-out war. ‘Ther 
is one more proviso and that is that at the end of this indefinite perio 
of stress no matter how long it shall be we must be better able t 
avoid all-out war than we are at present. 

I shall accept without debate the proposition that if we are to pre- 
vent war now, extend for a long period the time of stress, and emerg' 
from this indefinite period of stress in a position to talk of peace, 
we must become strong as rapidly as every practical means will permit 
As we face the question of solving today’s problem of weakness, w' 
must ask ourselves what shall be the nature of this solution. Shall 
we treat our present critical situation as an unusual emergency, © 
an ever-recurring situation in the life of a surviving nation! Il 
lieve it to be most unwise to consider our present danger as the | 
rugged mountain range before we reach the valley of certainty) 
peace. History, experience of one lifetime, and an evaluation 0! 





human nature drive me to the conclusion that we are climbing labo ist 
ously, but I hope and believe certainly, one of the never-ending )\iz)- 


lands of survival. If and when we surmount this height w 
have a right to be encouraged that we are able to meet and ove! 
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the next one, we shall have no reason to believe that no more obstacles 
to survival exist. 

So I believe we must strive for real, for long-range strength. A 
get-rich -quick solution of our present problem is dangerous “for the 
future, and an apparent rather than an actual solution even for the 
present. We have fought the “last war” already too many times. 
Our unsupported hopes “have led us to choose the path which seemed 
to require the least in interference with our easier ways of life, rather 
than the path more rugged, more unpleasant, but more safe. Cost what 
it may, strength must be the answer to the question, “Where are we 
woing ¢” This strength must be real, substantial, enduring. It cannot 
be largely potential — or rise only when dangers are particularly ag- 
gressive. It must not subside at each indication of a lessened pressure 
on the part of forces that threaten. 

If we are in danger, and if we are to build and maintain our strength 
as the surest means of preventing a period of great stress from flaming 
or smouldering into an all-out war, then we “must seek the answer to 
the third question, “How are we going to get strength?” The answer 
to this question as it applies to manpower is the objective of this 
discussion. I shall not attempt to state how many we must have in 
our Armed Forces in the event of war. It is also in the realm of con- 
jecture as to the numbers which will be needed to gain the strength 
necessary to prevent further drift toward war. <A figure of approxi- 
mately 314 million has been set as the positive object tive. Whatever 
the eventual objective may be I have assumed it will be no less, and 
if more, this objective must be met en route to the greater number. 

In considering how we are to build and maintain a force of at least 
314 million, we are conscious of the fact that to build is a simpler task 
than to maintain this number for a long period of time. Another 
fact which must be borne constantly in mind is that m: inpower supply 
has two parts, capital and income. The ages of liability established 
by Congress set up the gross capital of manpower. The number of 
males reaching the age of liability in a year constitutes the gross in- 
come of manpower supply. The net manpower supply results from 
capital manpower plus income manpower less deductions made for a 
variety of reasons, such as nonacceptability, deferments for depend- 
ency, food production, scientific, technological, and professional 
activities or training therefor, and necessary defense production 
through the use of skills. 

The present net capital of manpower is reasonably small, but from 
a standpoint of quality it is of the best available in the Nation. 

It can be increased by increasing the acceptability of registrants, 
by reducing the age of liability to. 18, by extending liability to vet- 
erans, by induction of registrants with dependents, ‘and by extending 
the age about 25. There are difficulties to be encountered in the use 
ofeach of these groups. The problems encountered below 26 become 
immeasurably greater above that age. The number available for 
induction 26 and above in the ‘category now being inducted below 26 
stoo small to be of practical value. 

In determining how we are to procure the number of men to reach 
ind maintain the required strength, we must decide whether we are 
to set a long-range pattern and correct it from year to year, as the 
need for corrective action develops, or to provide piecemeal and 
‘temporary expedients to provide, belatedly for needs only when danger 
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arises. I recommend that the Congress legislate to establish the loyg. 
range program. 

World War I found us without a long-range program. We te 
porized with short-term legislation, and failed to learn when in 19199 
we did not establish a long-range manpower procurement and traip. 
ing program. 

We legislated well in 1940, as the Training and Service Act of tha 
vear did provide for training and it did provide for service. They 
was lack of understanding of this fact, probably, because a war fol. 
lowed and modifications were made to provide for all-out mobilization, 
a tribute to the flexibility of the act. It was allowed to expire becats 
there were those who believed we had crossed the last range of | 
mountains of survival, and that to require military service for the Ne. 
tion was unnecessary. It was allowed to expire because some why 
believed in the necessity for training for a service that might be 
required did not realize that they were discarding the very provisions 
which they were seeking in another bill. In the use and misuse of 
such terms as “selective service,” “universal military training,” and 
“universal training,” the proponents of the same objective disagreed 
when it was translated into words. 

Training and service are inseparable. The requirement to serve 
assumes training for service. The requirement to train assumes serv- 
ice when and if required, vemagunbirind training is meaningless and w- 
necessary. <A bill to require service assumes training before service 
is rendered. A bill to require training without providing an ob +i 
tion and a means for making the trained man available for service 
is an incompleted program. The word “universal” is used to portray 
an attitude because it will be operated with selectivity until such time 
when each liable man is taken. So it is therefore my considered 
opinion that our program for manpower procurement should be placed 
now on a permanent basis and that it must contain definite plans 
both for training and for service. 

I am well aware that the past training provisions, discussed by the 
Congress from time to time during the past few years, are impossible 
now. I am inclined to believe that had the training and service au- 
thorized by the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend 
ed, been continued, and used or had a universal military training ac 
supplemented by the obligation for service as required been enacted 
when first proposed, our situation at the present time would be far 
less dangerous. This leads me to the conclusion that we must not 
delay setting our procurement house in order by amending and ex- 
tending the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, to the end that 
there will be no question of our firm intention to build and maintai 
eur armed strength. This intention to increase and maintain ou 
strength must be on a long-pull basis, and can in no manner be cond: 
tioned on our success in attracting prospective members of our Armed 
Forces to volunteer when and if they choose. The use of wages (0 
attract into the services, or incentives and promises which leave av) 
impression that the citizen may expect some preferred way by wh 
he may serve his country, have no place in our present and futwe 
procurement of manpower. 

Now is the time to institute a system which will do two thing* 
First, build and maintain our active Armed Forces; and second, 
tiate a system of universal military training which will provide col 
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tinuously for a flow of trained young men into our Reserve compo- 
nents, should the international situation permit these units to remain 
in other than active-duty status. 

I therefore recommend the enactment of H. R. 1752 because it con- 
tains amendments to the Selective Service Act of 1948, aseamended, 
which round the act into legislation suitable to known present needs 
and at the same time establishes for the future, the basic concepts of 
a sound military training and service program for either peace or war. 

These amendments go to our immediate needs by increasing man- 

jower availability in three ways. 

First, by reducing the age of liability to 18. The 18-year-old group 
has the least in dependency, the least in skill, the least in scientific 
or professional knowledge or training, and with some few exceptions 
are without dependents. The majority of them have finished or will 
finish high school during the age of 18, and provision is made in the 
pill for the deferment until 19 of those in high school. There are ex- 
ceptions, but generally 18-year-olds are physically and mentally ma- 
ture enough to assimilate military training with unusual rapidity. 
They are flexible to an extent even greater than those in the upper 
twenties. With the induction age now at 19 they face induction in a 
matter of months under any circumstance. For other groups it is a 
question of whether or not they shall be taken. For the 18-year-olds 
it is rather a question of when they will be taken. 

Second, by increasing the length of service of those inducted to 27 
months; and third, by extending the authority of the President to 
delay the discharge of those whose enlistment normally would expire 
during the coming year, a time when we cannot release trained men 
without having equally well seasoned and trained individuals to re- 
place them. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, General. I compliment you on a 
strong statement. 

Mr. Winstead, have you any questions to ask the General 

Mr. Wrinstreap. General Hershey, have you given any consideration 
to inducting veterans on a point system ? 

General Hersney. Inducting veterans on a point system ? 

Mr. Wrnstrap. Yes. 

General Hersuery. No, sir; I haven’t. The thought I have given 
to veterans has been either on length of service or time of service. 
But obviously the only difference between that and the point system 
is perhaps equating the things that we took in a rather rough form. 

Mr. Winsreap. I had some veterans approach me in the last few 
days, and Congressman Williams from my State, and they were dis- 
cussing the possibility of using a point system to induct veterans 
because it was universally accepted, or at least almost so, in discharg- 
ing veterans. After studying this, it seems to me if we are to induct 
veterans it probably would be the fairest manner in which we could 
approach it. 

General Hersney. I think that is undoubtedly true. Of course, if 
you set up points for dependency and for occupational skill and for 
age and for length of service, you always have some difliculties in try- 
ing to equate, for instance, a wife against some mechanical skill. 
Both, I might say, have some points of uncertainty in them. 

Mr. Wrnsrrap. There are some differences. Of course, each of us 
probably would differ in our opinion as to who should be called first. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

80531—51——13 
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Mr. Winsreap. I personally feel that in the 19-to-26 group married 
men should be called before veterans, at least those with 6 » 
service should be called. A point system can easily be worked « 
giving so many points credit for service here in the United Stat: 
so many points for overseas, and even a veteran of 6 months wo 
be called in the 19-to-26 group before married men without | 
were called. 

I believe the public would accept something worked out on tha’ 
basis, more so than they would just saying we will take th 
exempt that. Then every individual will know what his points are 
and he will know whether or not he is subject to call. If you get ty 
by points, every individual throughout the Nation knows where he 
stands. And we have some States here where the classifications are 
way lower, maybe as low at 51 or 52 percent. We have other States 
where the classification of these men run as high as 99 and a fractio) 
percent. Then we make this thing uniform throughout the country. 
It seems to me that if we are to draft veterans—however, I am not of 
the opinion at this particular time that it is necessary to draft veter- 
ans, but if we reach that point—I believe a point system would be the 
proper way to approach it. I ‘hope you give careful consideration to 
that, General. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Any further questions? 

( No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Towe, any questions ? 

Mr. Tower. No questions, 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hess, any questions ? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions ? 

Mr. Gavin. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt, any questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes. 

General, on page 5 of your statement, referring to legislation in 
oo you say it was allowed to expire because there were those who 
believed we had crossed the last range of mountains of survival and 
that to require military service for the Nation was unnecessar) 

Do I understand by that statement that you mean that the : authority, 
the statutory authority, was there, and when the war was over it was 
discarded ¢ 

General Hersury. I mean, sir, that the Congress, I thought 1 its 
wisdom, in 1940 passed an act which they set up for 5 years. They 
set up the responsibility for training and responsibility for service. 
It was later modified, of course, to make service for the duration and 
6 months, but by the same token it had been made that. It could have 
been returned to a year or to 6 months or to a year and a half. ‘There 
were provisions for transfer obviously into the reserve forces at the 


I 
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expiration of the active training. So we had what to me is a | 
part of any law: First, the liability upon certain of our citizens. The 
fact that it initially was from 21 to 35, eventually from 1S to 4, 
wouldn’t hinder the Congress in making it from 18 to 20 or 18 to 26 
“ any other age they w: anted. That was merely something to change 
by legislation. But the basic liability, plus the necessity of induction, 
plus the training, plus either the service as required by the needs of 
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the Nation or transfer to a reserve or permission to enlist in the 
Xational Guard—all of the provisions that we seek were there. 

~ Now, I have contended that had it been modified in only such small 
things as changing perhaps age or something of that kind, it could 
have been extended and we would have had exactly what we, after 
+ was allowed to die, started out to seek. I do think a great many 
wople who didn’t want any sort of law obviously welcomed its death. 
The tragedy was that its proponents, the men who were then seeking 
the grail, carried a battered cup which was that which they sought. 
That was, I thought, the tragedy of the expiration of the act of 1940. 

Mr. Brooxs. If I remember, though, you were getting enough men 

by volunteer means at that time. We went over that very carefully. 

“General Hersuey. That is true. That is why we were on the short 
range. Because at the moment there was gasoline in the tank we 
drove blithely into the desert not knowing where the next filling sta- 
tion was. The fact that we at the moment have men is always what 
dissuades us. The thing we ought to look for is not only today, 
tomorrow, and when our grandchildren are going to be living, but 
unless we do well today they are constricted in what they can do 
because they are no longer free agents. We have done things that 
they can’t undo. That is the point I am trying to make here. 

Mr. Van Zannvtr. Now, General, upon the conclusion of World War 
II, who was responsible for the laying aside of the statutory authority 
of continued adequate military strength for this Nation ? 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Van Zandt, I am neither capable nor 
do I think at this time it makes any difference who laid it aside. Now 
the danger confronts us. And as Franklin said some time ago, if we 
don’t hang together we will hang separately. I have neither the 
capacity to fix responsibility nor would I if I could, because now is 
the time to forget what other people at other times have done and let’s 
all pull together. ‘That is the way I feel about it. 

The Cuarman. Anything further, Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

General, did you assist in the preparation of H. R. 1752? 

General Hersuey. I did. : 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are familiar with the Compton Report, are 
you not ¢ 

General Hersuey. I am. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I noticed in 1752 where the President has authority 
to appoint a commission. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. “The President is authorized to establish a com- 
nittee of five to eight civilians to advise him on basic training.” Now, 
basic training: The minimum is 4 months; is that correct ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As provided by this bill. What is going to happen 
to this advisory committee after the basic training of the individual 
has been psec! Mery 

General Hersuey. Well, they will be continuing, I suppose, to give 
advice on the other people that are in their basic training. If you 
wint my opinion on this committee, the committee at one time in one 
of the drafts included supervision of the Selective Service System. 
You can call me wise because I like a straight line of authority or you 
can call me a bureaucrat because I don’t like interference. I thought 
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we could get along without the advice of this committee. We hayo 
the advice of Congress and several of the executive agencies of Goy- 
ernment and it is my feeling that when something isn’t running righ;— 
for instance, a driver that is not driving well. T have alw: ays felt that 
you better make him drive well or vet another, rather than put two 
poor drivers in the front seat. I have always opposed interference. 
I thought—I went along with the Compton Report because that w: ast the 
market of 1947. If we could have sold any sort of a training bill, | 
would compromise on everything. But when atime for action ike now 
comes—I hold no brief for what the Defense Establishment has done 
I probably have said as many things critical of them as anybody on 
this committee. But my solution is to make them do their job: not 
create somebody else to interfere with that responsibility. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, I think 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I had one more question. 

General, the Compton Commission sat for many months. Not only 
did the Commission itself have a lot of experience, but they called upon 
the reserve organizations, the veterans’ organizations and others. 
And they recommended the security training commission. And eve ry 
one of us who have sponsored U MT bills for the past several ) 
have contained that in our legislation. 

Now, would it not be a good idea to write into this legislation th 
security training commission as recommended by the Compton Com- 
mission ? 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Van Zandt, my feelings about it are the 
same as they were in 1947. I accepted it in 1947 because at that time 
I thought we should accept anything to get an end which we needed, 
a training bill. But I do believe when time of d: unger comes, we had 
better get our line of responsibility to something besides committees. 
Now, I don’t want to get in the revision of the Government this morn- 
ing because I am not capable of doing it. I am probably a rather 
simple-minded person. But I am confused by many, many levels of 
responsibility and particularly by a multiplicity of committees that 
have advisory responsibility but no other responsibility and some poor 
operator is engaged in not only trying to operate in a difficult situation, 
but being interfered with by a multiplicity of commissions. I thi k 
the time has come that the defense of this country—whether it is in t! 
Department of Defense or whether we call it something else, I think 
it ought to be firmly and concretely established and we should not inte 
fere with the responsibility. We should clean up if it is necessary 
to do it whatever isn’t being done well, rather than divide the responsi- 
bility. I am always a little disturbed and a little frightened when | 
am not sure which policeman. I hate to be right where two police 
men’s beats meet. I would rather be in either one of them or the othr. 
That is why I do not favor commissions as an administrative propos!- 
tion. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooxs. General, I would like to ask you a few questions. | 
just came back from home and I would like to know why it is that 
the Reserves are being drafted? Now I recognize the Reserve has 
todo his part. Thatisall right. But now a man goes into the Reserve 
He expects to be called by the military and at the same time he }s 
in a waiting posture to be called by the military and the Selectiv 
Service comes along and drafts him. 
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Now, do you think it is fair and equitable that a man who can be 
called as a reservist should be likewise drafted ? 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Brooks, I am going to use what J have 
heard read in script many times on the radio. I am glad you asked 
that question. In the first place 

Mr. Brooks. I hope you 

General Hensuey. I will answer the first part by saying I agree 
with you. I don’t think it is fair. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why do you do it? 

General Hersuey. Now I will tell you why we are doing it. 

Mr. Brooks. Why ? 

General Hersury. Not only because the law requires, but compels 
me to draft more of the Reserves and National Guard than I am doing, 
and not with my recommendation because I opposed it. While I go 
along with this bill that may have some provisions that doesn’t exactly 
straighten this point out, there are a great many points in the bill that 
if I were ever writing it I should not have in. And I have always 
and I shall always believe that the Director of Selective Service should 
never, never have any responsibility to a man who is in any form of 
amilitary organization. I don’t care what it is. The Congress should 
hold the Secretary of Defense wholly, completely responsible for his 
units. But this law that I have to operate compels me, if I followed 
the law, to draft men who have commissions in the Reserve forces of 
the United States because they are lable, due, one, because their 
point of entry was not at a time that deferred them; two, they are 
not veterans under the meaning of this law, many times because they 
served in the merchant marine, for example. Here they are liable 
for the law and I have broadly interpreted, shall we say, some of the 
provisions and I have with my knowledge never drafted a man who 
isina National Guard organization or an active Reserve organization, 

The CuarrMan. Notwithstanding what the law is. 

General Hersuey. Well, I didn’t refuse to draft them. I merely 
postponed the action of the law. [ Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Brooks—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Every individual that testified before our subcom- 
mittee has said that we wanted to hold together organizations and use 
them as such. And here comes a draft board along and does exactly 
what is opposed to the recommendations of every witness that has 
appeared. 

General Hersuey. I don’t believe I got that question, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. When you take men out of reserve organizations— 
those men have gone in voluntarily with the idea that when they 
are called into service they are ready to perform. Then you, by draft- 
ing those same men, make it impossible for the military to use them 
as the military intends they be used. 

General Hersury. Now. Mr. Brooks, I want—let’s get clear. In 
the first place, if this man enlisted after he had an order for induc- 
tion, his enlistment, some lawyers would argue, was illegal because 
the law said he couldn’t enlist. : 

Now, to help that along a little, or not—and it has not been rescinded, 
but then the Secretary of Defense 2 years ago issued another order 
that no one could enlist after he had his order .for preindiction ex- 
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amination. Now, that was not of my business. And if they e 
after that they violated his order and not mine and I was 1 
cerned, And if he got in, I couldn’t draft him because tl 
thing I can do when I draft is to put them in and when the 
they are in. Therefore, I think you say the case is moot any 
lawyers, when I find the man I am to draft is already in. 

Now, I will say this: If I am taking any man in your obse 
that has enlisted any reasonable time before he got his order fo 
duction—because I think after he gets his order for inducti 
then he runs in and enlists it is a little different thing, but 11 
Ina unit that is drilling, I will postpone it if you will bring it 
attenton because that is my policy and that is what I have «i: 
don't believe it 1s in accordance with the exact letter of the lay 
I know the Congress well enough to believe that that was the 
tion. I have postponed in order to meet their intention. 

The Chairman. How do you know that is the intention 
gress? We wrote positively in the statute this, That is what | 
to talk to you about. This was the second question I was go 
ask you. The law does not exempt any member of a reserve com 
who joins such a component after June 24, 1948, except men 
15144 who join the National Guard pursuant to a proclamation | 
governor of the State involved. ‘That is what we wrote in the bill. 
And notwithstanding what the law is, you have interpreted 
Congress cidn’t intend to do what it did. Now, you may have a b 
reason for it. I think, in deference to the administration of the 
you should give some explanation as to why you think the cold lette: 
of the law should not be followed and vour reason for not carry 
out the cold letter of the statute. 

General Hersuey. In 1948, sir, we were not increasing our A) 
Forces materially. The law of 1948 was passed with the idea thiat 
probably 20,000 would be about the numbers that we would be taking 
in month by month. Now, however, there came a time in June of 190 
when we became quite disturbed about the increase of our Armed 
Forces and there were repeated things on the radio, in the newspapers, 
and elsewhere that would indicate that we probably faced eithe) 
call of all of the National Guard and perhaps all of the Reserves 01 
very major portion of them. 

Now, it seemed to me that the Reserves and the National Guard 
were under the responsibility of building up their forces. I knew that 
every man that went in there that was called went into the service. Ii 
he wasn’t called, it was not his fault. He stood ready anytime to be 
called. 

Now, in addition, if I inducted a man into the service I found ¢ 
men each time, that one enlisted and another man was inducted 
place, whereas if I insisted on inducting the fellow out of the pl: 
where he was already in I only got one man and I also made the pub 
wonder what in the world was going on around here when a ma 
listed in an organization and then a civilian organization came U| 
siad, “Lieutenant, you are transferred to the infantry as a pri 
That is exactly what the law provides for. 

I, as lately as last week, stopped the induction of a man long en 
for the Air Force to call him to active duty because he had a 
volunteered for induction. 
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The CaairMANn. Now, General—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now—— 

The Cuamman. Pardon me, Mr. Brooks. Then you based your in- 
terpretation on the thought that as he was already in, the Department 
could call him in ¢ 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And, therefore, there was no need for him to be in- 
ducted. But when the Department fails to call him in, it makes an 
entirely different proposition / 

General Hersney. It does. 

The CHarrMAN. Exactly. Because by enlisting in the Reserve com- 
ponents it enables him, when the Department refuses or does not call 
him in, to get away from his obligation of service. 

General Hersney. Mr. Chairman, that is a short-time look at it. 
But if we are in an emergency and we assume that these Reserves are 
going to be used whenever they can—I make no defense. I have had 
some very embarrassing moments on the thing that the chairman 
brings up, and I don’t want to be the devil’s advocate to defend it. But 
to decide when the Defense Establishment had decided not to call a 
unit, I have not reached that place because units are daily being called. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

General Hersury. And therefore—— 

The CuarrMan. Let’s analyze it. Now, we have 26 National Guard 
divisions. They are filled up with a great many “en that under the 
statute are subject to the draft. Now, the Department has adopted 
the policy not to call those divisions. Now, the question arises as to 
whether or not you should administer the law or you should go ahead 
and say, “We will give you the deferment because the Department 
should call you up.” 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know you are giving me 
an opportunity to bring out that Lam in no way disobeying the law 
because—— 

The Cnarrman. I understand that. 

General Hersney. Because the power to postpone is resident in the 
Director of Selective Service, and I have exercised not the power to 
defer but merely the individual power to postpone when in my judg- 
ment a postponement was necessary, 

The Cuarrman. Well, when the Department refuses to call in men 
that are in the Reserve that are subject to the draft and have adopted 
a policy and publicly announced that they did not intend to call in for 
the time being but 6 divisions out of the 26, then the committee cer- 
tainly should inquire why shouldn’t those men who are members of the 
component be subject to the law which Congress said they should be 
made subject to ? 

General Hersney. May I bring up—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, I think—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I continue? 

The Ciaran. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The problem isn’t as simple there, General Horshey, 
as the chairman would indicate. I came from home just a day or 
twoago. I just got back, in fact. I got a complaint from the Navy 
down there that the Selective Service was drafting Navy men of the 
Reserves into selective service and they would go into the Army. Now 
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where does it make sense to you to take a Navy man and put him ; 
the Army through selective service / 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Brooks, I find myself always 
dangerous position when you get me between the forces, but you hay 
asked me a very straight, direct question, and I am going to answ: 
it with equal candor. So far as my knowledge—and if I am in error, 
I am wrong about this in this case, I will postpone them—my uwnder- 
standing is that the people we are talking about are probably of two 
classes. One, the Navy has a very large number of inactive Reserves, 
many of them who enlisted in the autumn and winter of 1946 when 
there was newspaper paid advertising that said “Come into these 
Reserves and avoid the draft.” Those people never had service. They 
never had training. And I have not postponed, when I knew it, 
anyone who came under those two headings: One, no service, and get 
ting no training. 

Now, there is a second group I would like to speak to. You may 
have run into it. I don’t know. You have very wisely provided 
that the Naval aviation cadets and the Air Force aviation cadet could 
enlist or be designated and be spared for 4 months. I have found 
that when that supply grew much more than 4 months, there were 
times when they were being transferred to the Naval Reserves. If I 
find one of those, I assure you I shall not exercise the right to postpone. 

Now we may be taking people, Mr. Brooks—don’t misunderstand 
me—that I am not speaking of. If we are, I shall be most happy to 
give them the same right that other people have. But I will not 
postpone men who have never had service of any kind and are not 
now nor at any time getting training and are merely staying in a 
reserve which either trains nor does anything. Now that I-—— 

Mr. Brooks. General Hershey, of course, we may differ as to the 
wisdom of enlisting further men in the National Guard. That is a 
policy. We may differ some as to the wisdom of the Navy keeping its 
Reserves up and maybe doing nothing with Reserves when they got 
up. But I do not think we can differ on this, that it is not fair 
expose men to being inducted, certain men, through different branc ies, 
on different methods, two different methods of induction, because 
they have volunteered to come into the Nation’s National Guard or the 
Reserves. Perhaps the services should release them. Perhaps you 
should work in collaboration with them, working with them closely 
to iron out that problem. But it does not seem to me fair and equi- 
table that you will draft a man and put him in the Army when he 
spent years in the Navy Reserves. 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Brooks, I am absolutely in agreement 
with you. And while I do not believe this present law—and I do not 
want to be at any variance with it. I have advised this committee at 
the time the doctor bill was up and this committee indicated at least 
something of their present thought by providing that any Reserve 
officer, no matter who he was, in the medical, the dental, or the veter'- 
narian group, should not be drafted if he was a reservist. 

Mr. Brooks. I—— 

General Hrersuey. Therefore, I would certainly be happy, if that 
was true, of every person that is in the Armed Forces, that L had 
nothing to do with them because it is nothing but a headache—— 

Mr. Brooks. I want to make one more observation and then I am 
through. It seems to me you are putting yourself in the position of 
telling the armed services now how to use their own manpower. 
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General Hersuery. I am forced to because the Congress, sir, put me 
inthis position. I did not get in here. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman 

The CHatRMAN. Wait 1 minute—— 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question ? 

The CuatrmMan. All right, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask you about the National Guard provi- 
sions of the act that you said you helped draw. ‘They came here with 
this act. this last one, and they had changed the statement of principle. 
They stated that they would go back to the policy statement in the 
1948 act, which provides—so we will have it in pee Sn 
Congress further deciares, in accordance with our traditional military policy, 
that it is essential that the strength and organization of the National Guard, 
both Greund and Air, which is an integral part of the first line defenses of the 
Nation, be at all times maintained and assured. 

Then down further in the act they have a paragraph (p), in lines 
17 and 18, which repeals subsection (c) (2) of section 6 of the 1948 
act. Now here is what they repeal. That is what is stated in the 
section that they repeal. 

In any case in which the governor of any State determines and issues a procla- 
mation to the effect that the authorized strength of any organized units of the 
National Guard of his State cannot be maintained by the enlistment of persons 
referred to in subsection 6 (b), persons who are not liable for training and 
service under this title and who prior to reaching the age of 18 years and 6 
months enlist in the National Guard and serve satisfactorily therein, will be 
deferred from training and service. 


Then we have a pee that if the governor issues a proclamation 


he shall be allowed to fill up the vacancies in the National Guard. It 
is one of the first line defenses of the country. 

Now, it seems to me that you cut away the ve ry principle you set 
out in the policy section of the law. And vou do not permit the gov- 
ernors to carry out the duty that is imposed on them to keep those 
vacancies filled. How did that happen ‘ 

General Hersury. Now, Mr. Johnson, I think I am following you. 
I think the first article you read was the old 1 (b) of the 1940 act, 
the statement of policy. 

Mr. Jounson. No; it is in the 1948 act. 

General Hersney. Well, it is in 1940, 1948, and it is in this present 
draft; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jonnson. They agreed to put it in. They had a different one, 
and they agreed to put it back. That repeals the section and prevents 
the governors from filling up the National Guard units. 

General Hersuey. You want a comment on the repeal of the pro- 
vision of the governors—— 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. Why do you in one sentence say you must 
keep your National Guard ‘divisions up to strength and then down 
later in the act vou have a clause repealing the power to do so. 

General Hersuey. Well. don’t you thin . Mr. Johnson, we are 
going just a little rapid on the fact that because you say you want a 
National Guard and shut off one supply that you are killing the 
guard ? 

I happen to be, as you know, a National Guard man. That is, I 
started in the guard, and I have always felt very friendly toward 
them. Now in the question of how are you going to maintain the 
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guard, I think we could all agree if we stay out of trouble, tha: 
more trouble than we are in, at the end of 27 months we could | 
supply that would take care of the National Guard, because tly 
going to be enough people coming out to be channeled towa: 
guard. Or don’t you agree to that ? 

Mr. Jounson. I doubt that very much. 

General Hersnry. Well—— 

Mr. Jounson. Here is what Iam wondering about. They ar 
to take about three hundred and fifty to four hundred thousan 
year-olds. Now if there are still enough available who are not 1 
by your law, by the Selective Service Act, why can’t we let the 
ernors have those to build up the guard divisions ? 

General Hersury. Well, I see no objection to it, except that 
ously if you let them go in this year because you do not need 1 
they are not available next year, unless you want to call them as units. 
I do not want to go too far into this calling of units because I do no 
know enough about it to discuss it. I do feel there is a way to man 
tain the guard, except for a rather critical period during the next 2 
years. 

Now the question is 

Mr. Jounson. Well, is that extra number of men that you don't 
call in one group held in a pool by you for future emergency / 

General Hersuey. Of course, I have never been able to get my poo! 
large enough to give me very much security for the future. But to 
continue the thought that I had on the National Guard, the National 
Guard at the present time as always has a great turn-over. I do not 
know how much capital manpower, if you “want to call it that, is in 
the guard; that if they don’t get any more recruits at all TI do not 
know how much longer they could run. I think there would be some 
difficulty. But certainly in a year or two you could continue to oper- 
ate, before all of them would be discharged. Now there are other 
sources undoubtedly than 18-year-olds for ‘the guard, as well as there 
is for some of these other outfits. 

The CuatrMan. Now 

General Hersney. I hope that sometime we shall solve this problem 
of our Reserve forces. 

Mr. Jounson. For instance—— 

General Hersuey. I hope when we solve it the procurement 
not be on us to transfer people from one armed force to the othe 
would like to be relieved of that responsibility. 

Mr. Jounson. I might state the Forty-ninth Infantry Divisio 
which is supposed to be a first-line unit is only 50 percent or a lit 
less filled. If there are available 18-year-olds, this law should 
bar them, but I think it does, for the Forty-ninth Division. 

General Hersuey. It does not prevent them from going. But 
only difficulty is: I am afraid unless somebody postpones it tl 
won't stay in. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

General Hersury. When their time comes to be inducted. 

Mr. Jounson. What if they are registered? That is the point 

The CuatrMan. I think it is a question of postponement that 1 
be dealt with by the committee. 

Now, Mr. Durham, any questions? 
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Mr. Duruam. General Hershey, on page 7 of your statement you 
state that these amendments go to our immediate needs by increasing 
manpower availability in three ways: First, by reducing the age of 
liability to 18. “The 18-year-old group has ‘the least in ‘dependence’ y; 
ihe least in skill, the least in scientific or professional knowledge or 
training.” Now how do you fit those qualifications into a modern 
army as exists today ? 

(ieneral Hersuey. Well, Mr. Durham, you probably embarrassed 
nea little bit because when I was a boy I wanted to be a lawyer and 
, soldier and I never got to be either one. But for what little I know 
of the days I used to be in the Armed Forces, I would say that in the 
Armed Forces and in the Navy, as I have observed them, no matter 
how much they talk about skill, what they want is a young, smart boy 
because they can teach him much easier than they can unteach many 
who come in with a lot of so-called skills but they generally have, (a), 
a skill which is of doubtful value, unless modified, and (0), a desire to 
= ipate only with the skill they have. If there is anything else to 
be done, they w rant somebody else to doit. I believe that you just about 
cot to build armies and build navies and build air forces by taking 
people who have capacity and teaching them what you want them to 
know, because unfortunately by and large i in our ¢ ‘ivilian life the type 
of man we need, and that is the fighter, is only there as an avocation 
and not as a vocation. 

Mr. SHorr. You want them before the concrete becomes set. 

Mr. Durnam. I realize, of course, that you do not have the training 
to do, but the thought that struck me: you are taking men here whic h 
today you admit are the least qualified of any group of civilians that 
we have in a modern, technical army. Now, I do not believe—and I 
have had enough experience, I believe, with education, to know that 
a boy cannot accumulate enough technical knowledge on some of the 
technical instruments in 4 or 6 months to man those proficiently. 

General HersHey. I agree with you, Mr. Durham, entirely. But I 
do not believe the fellow who comes in with some skill will necessarily 
learn it any quicker, because I did major in education. I do not pre- 
tend to know anything about that, much, but I have always had a very 
severe doubt that the capacity nec essarily to learn one thing meant 
that you could learn something else. Most of our scientists and many 
of our other professional people would indicate the capacity to learn 
one thing generally excluded the ¢ apacity to learn something else. 

The Carman. Now, one minute. Since you used the word “skill,” 
it caused me to think about your announcement yesterday that 30,000 
graduates, unskilled, except from an educational standpoint, can go 
out and try to seek jobs and then have the employer certify that they 
are entitled to deferment. I was just somewhat disturbed about how 
an employer could say that a graduate, who never worked in a plant, 
is indispensible. I was just wondering how a board could interpret 
that, even if an employer did certify, to act favorably on it when he 
has never been employed. 

So the word “skill” caused me to think about that deferment that 
you issued yesterday, wigeh I think needs a little explanation today. 

General Hersuery. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no right to believe 
than any large proportion—this 30,000, whether that includes veterans 
or not, I don’t know, but the 30,000 that gradute, some of them, are 
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probably not veterans. I probably share many of your thoug! 
I have some additional prejudices, perhaps, on how valuable is a m 
who graduates either from a 4-year course or a 6-year course, Or sony 
of these people graduating who have had some postgraduate work, ay 
I have some reservations on how rapidly they can go into a plant a 
become absolutely essential. I am told, however, by many in the edy. 
cational and scientific world that here is the only source of the pe 
they must have. Frankly, I would say that it would be the except 


that could qualify. But we did have a choice of whether we are 
gol 1s TO reopen the exce a and be chi irged with bel ING exec lusive ind 
not giving to everybody the same right or whether we were going 


to reopen everybody and get the ma chance to prove it and perhaps 
be somewhat skeptical about the fact they could . 

The CramrmMan. Here is what you did, as I read it in the paper 
You say to the 30,000 men who graduate in February, alre: ady hay 
received pos tpone ments and deferments, you will say to them, “We y 
give you further 30 day postponements to see if you can't go out 
and find a job in industry and then bring back to my local boards a 
certificate from the employer that you are indispensable.” Now, 
the first p lace, IT doubt whe th eran em ployer coul so cl: issify a man— 
it make no difference how Jearned he may have been in school—to 
say that he is indispensable when he has never been employed or just 
being employed. Then it disturbed me to inquire as to how a draft 
board could act favorably upon it even if an employer did do so, be- 
cause the evidence would show that he had only been employed for 

few weeks at the outset. It caused me to be considerably disturbed 
about that policy, which I think should be to induct men into the 
service instead of pointing out to them how they may be able to get 
out of the service. 

General Hersury. Mr. Chairman, you state so much better than | 
can the very problems I am up against. But may I call, as respe 
fully as I can—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. You didn’t have to get in that 
problem. 

General Hersuey. Sir? 

The Cuarman. You didn’t have to get in that problem. The 
was that they were entitled to postponement until they finished. 
Then when he finished, it was up to the draft board to pass upon 
him. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to 
three things that the Congress has done. Now, whether they are sig- 
nificant or whether they are merely words, I don’t know. But in the 
very beginning, in section 1, we are called upon to see that there is the 
greatest possible utilization of scientific, technological, professional, 
and skillful personnel. Now, maybe those words are merely words. 
But those to me are a directive. I may not agree with him, but those 
are a directive. 

Then secondly, the Congress has seen fit to defer every man, post- 
pone every man in college until the end of the year, some of them fo 
9 months. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hrrstiry. Now, is that an indication of some belief in the 
ogi ‘acy of the training they take? If it is, when a man has completed 
it, isn‘t he more worth while than he was before he started to take it! 
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The third thing: Even as late as last fall, after the Korean situation 
was upon us, it was the sense of Congress that the President should 
maintain the present level of predental, preveterinarian, premedical, 
preosteopathic, preoptometric and optometric students, at their pres- 
ent level. 

The CoarrmMan. That is right. 

General Hersney. Now that again is an indication that this train- 
ing is of some worth. 

Now, I would be glad if the Congress would see fit perhaps to do any 
one of several things, but I am not clear in my mind about just what 
Congress expects me to do about students. 

Mr. DurHam. General, you have the same language in this bill, 
practically. . he 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. And because I am supporting this bill 
isn't a sign that I have found everything agreeable in it, but you 
have to ride a bus that is going in your direction. 

The CHarrMAN. We are going to have to have the general here 
probably as long as we had Madam Secretary, because we have plenty 
of questions to ask him and the gentleman is quite ready to answer 
them. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning 

Mr. Gavin. Before you adjourn. I just have an observation I would 
like to make, that I don’t quite agree with the general on pinpointing 
the responsibility of those who were charged with demobilization of 
our program after World War Il. After World War I we went 
through the same program when we demobilized and we sunk our 
battleships and destroyed our fortification and put our trust in treaties 
and with people we thought were as like minded as ourselves. So 
with the memories of World War I, we should have been practical 
realists and learned from World War I. 

In World War II, there was a lot of statements by Members of 
Congress. But nevertheless the Army is charged with the defense 
of this country. And in view of the fact that the Russians hadn’t 
moved back and were right on the line, I can’t see why the Department 
of Defense went in to demobilize our Army, or Navy, and Air Force, 
when this critical situation still existed in the world. Now, that was 
their responsibility. And who reached the decisions, even with all 
the turmoil caused by Members of Congress—it is still the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Defense to defend this country—that 
they would go ahead and demobilize our entire national defense set-up ? 

Now, I think we should know who reaches these decisions and we 
should learn by the lessons of war and be practical realists so if we 
went into another emergency we don’t go through the same program 
that we did before. And you say those are things that have happened, 
they are gone, we want to forget about it now, conciliate, cooperate, but 
Ido think this, that we should know who reached those decisions, so 
we don’t make the same mistakes again. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, you get your answer to Mr. Gavin’s 
question tomorrow morning and you come back tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. ; 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
l0a.m., Wednesday, January 31, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1951 


Howse or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarman. Now let the committee come to order. 

Now you gentlemen make pictures of General Hershey, if you care 
todo so, before he starts. Then don’t interrupt him. 

Now members of the committee, it is going to be necessary at 25 
minutes after 10 for me to leave the committee and go to the Rules 
Committee. I will ask Mr. Cole to go along with me, as we have 
a resolution to give the Armed Services Committee the power to 
subpena and setting the Armed Services Committee up as an investi- 
gating committee. 

Now tomorrow morning, as all of you know, General Eisenhower 
will address a joint session of Congress in the Library at 10:30. Then 
tomorrow afternoon I am asking an executive session of the committee 
to take up two or three projects that the Army and the Navy desire 
to submit to us with reference to the transfer of funds from items 
in the bill which have been appropriated for to some other items, 
and along the same line as the Air Force request. 

Then Friday morning at 10 o’clock, General Eisenhower will appear 
in executive session before the committee, with the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Corr. Here? 

The Cuarrman. Here in this committee room. I am going to ask 
that when I go to the Rules Committee this morning, Mr. Durham 
take charge of the hearing. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I have to be away at 10:30, 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then I will ask Mr. Rivers. 

Now, this is the hearing on H. R. 1752. 

Now before we start off, I have a few questions I want to ask you 
General. General, section 5 of the selective service requires the estab- 
lishment of quotas for each State based on the actual number of men 
in the State, less those deferred after classification, except that credit 
should be given in fixing such quotas for residents who are in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on the date fixed for determining 
such quotas. After these quotas are fixed, the law requires that 
credit be given in filling such quotas for residents who subsequently 
become members of the Armed Forces. 

In other words, the law requires you to make adjustment in your 
draft quotas for each State based upon the number of people who 
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are on active duty from that State. Now, I would like to know 
you are doing along that line. Are you giving States the benefit 
quotas, including the ‘National Guard units being called up, 
including volunteer enlistments in the Regular service—what 
you doing along that line ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE—Resumed 


General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Corr. First, may we understand, is this provision a departure 
from present practice / 

The Cuarrman. No. This is the law now. 

Mr. Coir, All right. 

The CHarrMan. Section 5 of the present bill provides State quotas. 

am asking the general what he is doing in regard to State quotas. 

Mr. Cote. This is a discussion of present law, section 5? 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes. 

General HersHuey. There is no change. 

The Cuarrman, It is not amended. It says on the statute books, 

Mr. Corr. I see. 

General Hersuey. We are confronted—first of all the law provides 
that we shall lay the quota on the basis of what amount to I-A, b 
cause it is the number of registrants who after classification are not 
deferred. ‘Therefore, the quota basis, if it could be accurately deter- 
mined, is the number of men that are in I-A. 

Now, when we had to start operating in July, obviously the numbers 
of people that were going to be in I—A, even in September, had to be 
estimated. And the law provides that until such time as you have 
complete records, which theoretically is practicable and practically 
never occurs—and I will explain the reasons why. We are always 
operating on an estimate. So when we had to lay the call for Sep- 
tember in July—you will note that we must lay the call from about 60 
to 90 days ahead of the time that the delivery is made and therefore 
we have to try and anticipate how many people will be in I-A in each 
State at a period 3 months ahead on information 60 days old. Now, 
that is our nioblen. 

So what we did practically was to take the number of I—A’s in July, 
estimate what they would be if everybody had 95 percent classifica- 
tion, which by the way is about 5 to 8 percent more than you will ever 
have, and then apply against that all of the received credits, or rather 
add to it all the received credits that we had on every State for ag 
who are in the Regular Army, the Regular Navy, the Regular Air 
Force, the Marine Cc orps, and at that time we had not rec eived an 1 
credits for people who went into the Reserve Corps on active duty or 
the National Guard, but as fast as those have come we had them in. 

Now, you add together the I—A’s plus the numbers that we have in 
service, which constitutes—call the figure what you want, but it is the 
basis upon which we place the quota. 

Now the quotas as we have used them so far have been predicated 
on 3,200,000. When and if we change, that will have to be raised. 
But we have used the relationship between the number of people 
in I-A on an estimate of 95-percent classification plus the ones 
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that we had received notice from the Armed Forces that they were 
already in the service.- We added those two together and the rela- 
tionship of that total to three million point two gave you a percent- 
age. And every State has a percentage of that relationship. That 
multiplied by the call gives them their call. 

Now I want to point out two or three things. In the first place, 
the man who is in the National Guard, the man who is in the ROTC— 
[am talking about men not vet called—the one who is in the Organ- 
ized Reserve uncalled: They are not in the I-A basis because they are 
in what amounts to a reserve status, although they have not yet gone 
into active force. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. And they are not considered ? 

General Hersuey. They are not considered, but they are credited 
as soon as they are called to active duty. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But I want to know this. This is what the 
committee will be asked on the floor of the House. They will say 
that—section 5 of the law—and this bill doesn’t repeal it, and there- 
fore it will stay in—requires that the Selective Service Director give 
each State in the Union credit for all the men that have volunteered 
and all the men that have gone in the service. Now I just want to 
know so we can tell the House whether that is being done. 

General Hersury. That is being done, sir. But unfortunately the 
men who went in December: I will be very fortunate if I have the 
notification, which is an address from the Armed Forces, by the first 
or the middle of February. 

General Hersuey. As soon as I get it, it is added to that State. 
The State is computed each month separately because each month the 
total number of people estimated in I-A on a 95-percent classifica- 
tion basis, plus the ones that I have received notification that are in 
the service, added together, can substitute the figure which I com- 
pare in relationship to the number of people to be furnished. 

The Cuarman. Now 

General Hersury. Each month I figure 100 percent broken down 
among the States, some on a fraction basis. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Can you have your organization— 
would it be too large a task for your organization to give the com- 
mittee for the purpose of the hearing to show how many men—of- 
ficers and enlisted men, including WAVE’s, WAC’s, and everything— 
from each State, so we can see how many is coming in for each State 
and then we can see how the draft goes on? 

General Hersney. I think on any particular date—— 

The Cuatrman. Any date you want to fix up. 

General Hersney. Well, I will pick the last date we have. I can do 
that; yes. 

The Cuamrman. All right. Now another question—— 

Mr. Corr. Wait. Do you include WAC’s? 

Mr. Suorr. Wait. Let him answer it. 

The Cratrman. He said he would furnish it. 

What was your last statement ? 

General HersHey. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. What was your date? 

General Hersuey. Last state? 

The Crramman. Yes; that you made this calculation. 
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General Hersuery. Oh, the last date? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

General Hersney. Well, the March call was laid on the basis o{ th 
information that we had on the 30th of November. And the 2;) 
of November information included very few people who entered int, 
the service, unless it was back in September. In other words, Octo} 
and November entries were not reflected to any great degree 
November 30 estimate, which was what I had to use to lay “the Mare 
call. 

The Cuamman. Now, would the March quota be reduced | 
State if you had that information up to date? 

Gener: al Hersuey. Well, in the first place, I cannot reduce 4 al! 
after it is made, because if I do, I have to place it somewhere else. 
That is, there is no storehouse to go—— 

The CrrairmMan. Then, later on that State can get the credit / 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The CHarrman. That is right, exactly. 

General Hersney. That is the only way I can do it. And there are 
several reasons why keeping a book account with seven or eight <iffer- 
ent groups reaching into my pool simultaneously- 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

General Hersuey. And notifying me at different times—— 

Mr. SHorr. Yes. 

General Hersuey. It is a very difficult bookkeeping transaction. 

The CHatrman. Now, how are you handling these States from 
which these National Guards have come? There are four or five 
States now, five or six States, in which National Guards have come. 
Now those States are entitled to credit. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Are they getting it? 

General Hrersury. They are getting it as soon as I receive— 

Mr. Suort. Arethey? Are they getting it ? 

General Hersuey. As soon as I receive the notification from t! 
Armed Forces that anybody from that State is in the Armed Forces. 
then that is added to the number of people from that State that hav 
entered the Armed Forces. Until I get that information, the answet 
is “No.” 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General Hersuey. As soon as I get that information, the answe: 
eae.” 

The Cuatrman. That is all right. But we want it clearly unde 
stood and the Congress wants to know that they are getting the credit 
and you will give them the credit just as soon as you get the infor- 
mation. 

General Hersury. Exactly. And I want to point out that the boy- 
that have National Guard uncalled to some extent are at an advantage 
because they have a man who is not counted in I-A and he stays 
home. Now the moment they are called, then they lose that adva! 
tage and some extra because they have a man called who was no! 
considered in the quota set-up, but they lose him and they do not ¢ 
credit for him until 2 or 3 months because they do not get credit 
I hear about it. 

The Cuatrman. Now I want you to get that information up Ia! 
by State and send it up here so we can be in position to infor 
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House that this draft is going to work equitably and equally among 
the population of the various States, that one State is not going to be 
required to do more than they should be required to do and when 
National Guard units are called up or when enlistments are heavy in 
certain States they are going to get credit for all that. And they are 
entitled to it under the law and you are going to try to see they do it, 
is that correct ? 

General Hersney. They get it and they get it eventually. 

The Cuarman. Now on the other hand, do the WAC’s and 
WAVE’s and the other groups of armed services count also? 

General Hersury. Anyone who enlists and goes on active duty con- 
stitutes a credit, regardless of section and regardless of age. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

General Hersuey. I am rather proud that I am. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

General Hersuery. That is the only time I became a credit, by my 
being in the service. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Now the people in Georgia and other 
States are volunteering very heavy. I read in one of my county 
papers, from a little town of 4,000 people, over 100 boys, white boys, 
have enlisted and I want Georgia to get credit for those. In National 
Guard States, they are entitled to the credit. Now it is up to you 
to see that they all get the credit. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Towr. General, who in each of the separate departments of the 
Department of Defense are charged with the responsibility of fur- 
nishing you with figures ? 

General Hersney. The Bureau of Personnel in the Navy, the Ad- 
jutant General in the Army and the Adjutant General in the Air 
Forces, and the Commandant’s Office in the Marine Corps, are the 
ones charged with notifying us when a person enters their particular 
service, 

Mr. Towr. How long do you say it takes you to get the enlistment 
figures, after they are enlisted, on the average? 

General Hersney. I think on the average 60 days. I have a little 
time, of course—I have to make a distribution not only by State but 
within States by local boards. You have a distribution time there, 
inevitably, 

The Cuarrman. Now General—— 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

The CHarkman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. peGrarrenrtep. General, it doesn’t take you 60 days to get 
notice when these National Guard divisions are going in? 

General Herspey. Knowing that a division comes in and knowing 
ihat a number comes in is no help to me. I have to know what man 
came in, because he came from somewhere. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

General Hersury. He came from my town or somebody else’s town 
and it doesn’t do any good to try to credit the United States or credit 
a State unless you can distribute it fairly within a State. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. Heéverr. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you here? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. I think maybe this question should be directed to th 
armed services, instead of you, General Hershey. I want to say first 
that you made a strong statement yesterday, clear, concise, and quite 
convincing, Which proves we have open minds. 

Now, sir, we have read in the papers and we have heard all these 
complaints through correspondence about Lackland Field and other 
camps and fields. Are you getting more men in the services than 
you are able to take care of? They don’t have the housing, the equip- 
ment, the arms with which to train these men. Some of them have 
enlisted and have been sent back, in Michigan, drawing their pay, 
sitting there, with this cloud of uncertainty hanging over them. You 
have more men in there than you can take care of. 

I had a letter from a staff sergeant. He happened to be from Rolla, 
Mo., but I do not want to check up and tell too much about him. A 
staff sergent. He said, “Dewey, I have been moved four times in 6 
months. We are twiddling our thumbs. We don’t know what to 
do.” Now you talk about building up military preparedness and 
defense in this country, and when you don’t have even tents in which 
to house them. He is just raising the dickens with me. It is only 
one, one out of many. You are taking more in and you are sending 
them back to their home. They are drawing pay. That staff ser- 
geant has been traveling at Government expense. He is drawing 
$320 a month. “Not to mention the lieutenants, captains, and the 
majors,” he says, “in all of these cockeyed places.” Now what is this 
all about ¢ 

General Hersuey. Mr. Short—— 

Mr. Suorr. That isn’t so much your problem. I should direct that 
to the others. You have to get these men for them. But you have 
them and they are overflowing and they are not being taken care of. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is a question that an armed serv- 
ices—— 

Mr. Suorr. Well, it is a very vital question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Of course, it is. 

Mr. Suorr. It is a very vital question. 

The Cuarrman. I think 

Mr. Suorr. And it is something that the American people should 
know about. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I think 

Mr. Suorr. You won’t hear it on the radio. You won't hear any 
commentator or columnist or anybody say anything about it. But I 
am telling you we are getting fed up on this thing. How about it! 
Do you know that to be a fact? How close in cooperation and col- 
laboration are you with the armed services 4 

General Hersuey. Mr. Short, I know it is friendship on your part 
for me personally 

Mr. Suort. Yes. 

General Hersuey. That imputes to me knowledge that no one else 
would suspect I have. I am not competent to answer it. I am flat- 
tered. But I know it is friendship that makes you think I might 
know, which is entirely outside of my province. I know nothing 
about it. 
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Mr. Suort. I said that. But I want to bring it up at this point in 
the record, and the American public should know about it. You are 
drafting these guys. You are getting them in. You got more than 
the industrial ¢: apacity of this ¢ ountry, can take care of. I have heard 
about it. Islept with this, General, the same as you. 

General Hersury. If I had knowledge I would gladly share it 
with the committee, as the committee well knows. I get in more fields 
than is none of my business than most, but I know nothing about this. 

The CuarrMAN. Now, General, I would like you to give a statement 
in regard to this. There are some 533,000 married men in the service. 

Mr. Cotx. Before you leave the question of allocation of the quotas, 
may I ask the general a question? Is my understanding correct that 
after the quotas have been assigned to the various States and deter- 
mined in proportion to their represent: tion in the service—now, is 
that State quota passed back down to the local area ? 

General Hersuery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. So if a local draft board having jurisdiction over 500 
boys, and a lot of them enlist—that local community is given credit 
for it ? 

General Hersuey. They are given credit for it. Unfortunately, 
sometimes certain communities can’t make their calls at a given time 
because of maladjustment. Fortunately, in September, October, No- 
vember, and December we were fortunate enough that where we 
couldn’t make our quotas due to these unusual happenings some other 
area was able to do a little more, and therefore we did get the total 
number. But I run successively into more and more trouble, with 
seven or eight different manpower procurements going on simultane- 
ously, with finding myself unable to make my quotas. 

If, for instance, in the call of a National Guard, many of the I-A’s 
would enlist and go with the guard, I might find it, snd have, when 
Tam unable to make my call. In one State during the mobilization 
of a certain division, my call ran low, less, and I will have to get the 
men from them later on, as the balance works out. It isa very difficult 
bookkeeping proposition. 

The CuamrmMan. Now, General, I would like for you to discuss, 
while I am going to the Rules Committee, the question in reference 
to calling in service married men without children. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Chairman. 

General, I think you will be able to discuss these figures because they 
are from your own office. I want to ask you in regard to the present 
situation as related to the number of individuals, mind you, who are 
draft potentials and yet are not classified. I asked Mrs. Rosenberg 
that, in laying a foundation. Before you answer, I want to re: ad 
these figures into the record and ask you for an manent of them. 
I have before me here a release of your office of January 3, 1951, from 
the Statistical Section, Office of Research and Statistics. In there 
it is revealed that in the city of New York only 51.6 of the potential 
draftees, I mean of the registered individuals, are classified. In the 
State of Maryland, 70.6. In the State of Connecticut, 73.2. 

Now I direct your attention to that low percentage as compared to 
some of the percentages elsewhere. The State of Alabama, 98.2. 
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The State of Arkansas, 97.4. The State of California, a densely } 
lated State, 85.6. The State of Louisiana, 97.7. The State of Bic, via, 
98.4. The State of Mississippi, 98.2. The State of North Carolina, 
98.1. The State of South Carolina, 97.4. 

Now I direct your attention to those high percentage figures as 
coming entirely, with the exception of California, from the So uth 

I direct your attention further to a breakdown, which is not re! ted 
to percentage figures, as I readily recognize you can twist ad t turn 
percentage figures to solve any problem and to make it work to your 
own benefit, such as the man who marries 50 percent of the women 
in a town and there are only 2 women and where he marries say | 
woman where there are 100 women it is only 1 percent. So I thi 
is important we look at the actual figures to see what we are talking 
about. In the city of New York 

Mr. Rivers. 51.4. 

Mr. Heépert. No. Here are the actual figures, General. In the 
city of New York alone, as of your figures, of November 30, which is 
your most recent release, the city of New York has 259,983 individual 
not classified. The State of New York exclusive of the city of New 
York, according to your figures, has 110,636 not classified. The State 
of Pennsylvania has 171,020 individuals not classified. The State of 
Illinois has 84,325 not classified. The little State of Connecticut has 
36,072 not classified. 

Now I direct your attention also to the fact that the State of Mary- 
land has 44,937 not classified. 

I direct your attention to the fact that the concentration of the 
individuals not classified and the major part are located in a certain 
area of the country. Now you may say something about the populace 
of that territory, but California with a registration of 655,866 hai 
only 29,096 not classified. 

So in the summation of it, you have today existing according to 
your own figures in execess of 1,000,000 men liable for “the draft who 
are not even classified. Now what is the explanation for that ’ 

General Hersuey. In the first place, I believe the situation now— 
I don’t want to argue at all about November 30, but—— 

Mr. Hepsert. These are your figures, General. 

General Hersuey. That is right. But they are 60 days old ni 
Now I am going to try to point out some of the things that a ave 
to do with classification. You may or may not find all “of them ac. 
ceptible, because some of them are estimates on my part. In the first 
place, by and large the pattern of low classification follows the large- 
board pattern. For instance, wherever you have seven, ten, fifteen 
thousand in a board—and I am not attempting at this time to say why 
we are faced with the situation. On last July I had enough money 
to hire about one clerk 1 day a week in 40 percent of my boards. . 
happens in this country that wherever you have rural areas and s 
towns you have individuals that even if you are only paying “- n | 
day a week they work whenever they have work to do. Therefore, 
think you will find—and you can pick out one or two States here that 
you are going to trip me on this. But most of the places where this 
low classification exists is in areas that have very large boards. | 
point to the city of New York, the State of Massachusetts, to the 
State of Connecticut, all of them rather highly congested places. 
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where we did not have enough money to pay clerks and therefore we 
had large boards. 

| would point out this. You have in this group of registrants 
around, almost, 3,000,000 veterans. And any local board that has 
two or three or four jobs today and can’t do but one: The first thing 
to do is meet the calls. The placing or not placing of a veteran over 
in the classification to which he is entitled is of very small conse- 
quence because you cannot take him anyway. I don’t blame any 
board if they have to choose between deciding who—classifying the 
people in the 22’s, 21’s, and 20’s, where we are working, is a lot more 
important than what you do with a fellow who is a veteran. And 
even the pick-up of the IV—F as he comes back from the induction 
station, whether you classify him or not, is of not very much im- 
portance because you are not going to use him anyway. 

Now I don’t think there is any question, first, that the situation 
should theoretically be at least 5 to 10 percent better even in New 
York City where we have a pretty heavy congestion of population. 
I do want to point out that New York City has furnished 1,000 more 
people than their quota and their quota was made on an estimate of 
0) percent classified and on the basis of our World War experience 
and on the basis of what they had already done they were charged 
with that number of I—A’s and therefore, it did not affect their quota. 

I figured up this morning before I came over: I took my own State 


| of Indiana, which is 97 percent classified, and they have furnished 


somewhat less on a basis of the people who are 1—A than the city of 
New York has, even though New York is only half classified. I am 
not defending it. I am saying, however, that the fact that our local 
boards—and they are the fellows that have to make this classification. 
Our local boards have produced over 300,000 men besides the ones 
they have encouraged in and many of them they had to do a lot of 
work on in order to encourage them. And yet they met every call 
starting with September and through December, and I think including 
January, but I haven’t the number on that. When we are classified 
i) percent, with a low number relative that we have, we will be doing 
very well. Because in the first place, until the boy is 19 he isn’t open 
to classification. So I am always going to have a million registrants. 
Tam not talking about the million Mr. Hébert mentioned. You are 
perfectly right. I am not challenging your numbers. I am not chal- 
lenging criticism. But I am perfectly willing to be criticized on this 
rather than that I didn’t find the men and that I didn’t find them 
justly. Because I do not believe that the classification lies in the area 
of lability. 

I have three or four theories. First, the veterans. The veterans are 
avery large group and, whether you put them in classification of de- 
ferment or whether you let them alone, you do not take them anyway. 
lherefore, what is the use of a local board—it is busy tonight and has 
to get 14 men tomorow or the next day. The notice is out to go to 
preinduction examination. Why would they bother with veterans? 
Why would they bother with students who are in college doing satis- 
factory work? No use fooling around classifying them because you 
cant get them until June anyway. So, you have six or seven hundred 
thousand of the student group and 3,000,000 of the veteran group. that 
constitutes more than half of my registrants. You are just wasting 
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your t ime when you classi fy them, except for statistical purposes, Thy 
big boards are the ones that do not get out into them. 

Now, if it develops, as it could—I am not going to say that we ay, 
perfect, because we are not. We are people that are 90 percent and 
more unpaid. We are people who are made of people. We deal wit) 
people entirely. And the laws we operate under were written by 
people. All of them have large degrees of error. And we make 
plenty. But those local boards have in the last five or six months from 
a state of emaciated support, without any clerks—80 percent of th 
people [ have now working for me as clerks have been hired since | 
Korean thing started. I am amazed that they have made the 
and done as well as they have. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General—— 

General Hersey. I am not apologizing. Mr. Hébert is entir 
right. 

Mr. Heserr. But now, General, here is the thing. How can we , 
out—and mind you, Iam being very sympathetic to your position. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Heserr. And it is something I think, that needs explanatio 
because there is a great deal of confusion about this bill. How ea 
the American people be sold on the idea that you need 18-year-old 
and need veterans and need fathers when the knowledge is there that 
there is a potential pool in excess of 1,000,000 people that have not even 
been classified yet ? 

General Hersury. Unfortunately, the million people—one of th 
things that has confused the American public has been the presen 
of 8,000,000 people who are liable theoretically when almost thiree- 
eighths of them were veterans and therefore had no liability, another 
million were [V—F’s and were of doubtful value, another million had 
families. It doesn’t make much difference when you classify them. 
You are going to find out that you have to classify the people who ar 
single, nonveteran. 

I have directed my people to turn their attention on the single no! 
veteran because that is the only man that is Hable. Unless you ar 
a single nonveteran, there isn’t much point in classifying you becaus 
regardless of where they put you it is going to be elsewhere than I-A. 

Mr. Rivers. Now General 

General Hersuey. I am not trying to apologize. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Just a minute. General, still, doesn’t Mr. Hébert: 
question point up the fact that there is—if you had your way, now 
you say vou don’t have sufficient funds—— 

General Hersiey. No; we did not have it at one time. We hast 
money now. 

The Cuarrman. All right, If these figures were accurate and 
of these potential draftees classified or registered, couldn't it affect 
your Hershey line, so to speak, that Mrs. Rosenberg spoke about . 
~ General Hersury. Well, in theory it could. Practically—although 
I ask no one to take my estimates, but they are just as good on this a 
they are on anything else I am testifying about. My estimate ts the 
these million that are unclassified are constituted of two great groups 
One, the ones who have recently become 19. I think you are always 
going to have a drag of 2 to 3 months. Why? Because first of 2 
the 19-year-old has to submit a questionnaire. There has to be 4 
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board meeting to act on it. He has to be notified and he has a right to 
10 days to ask for a rehearing. If he gets his rehearing, you got 15 
or 20 days before he knows how he came out. Then he has the right 
to take an appeal, which means 15 or 20 or 30 more days. After he 
has his appeal, if he has one person that disagrees with the majority, 
he has an appeal to the Presidential Board, which is going to take some 
more weeks. The result is 90 days is a pretty good average of a man to 
be classified. 

Now. Mr. Hébert, don’t misunderstand me. Three times 84 or 8} 
only makes about 300,000, or 250,000. That is a much different figure 
than a million. You are perfectly right in raising the issue. I per- 
sonally believe the other 750,000 will be found among students who are 
postponed by law and veterans who are not liable under the law. 

Mr. Héserr. How would you classify, General, the man who is 
married after June 25, 1950% Have you gotten.around to him? 

General Hersury. That is a good question, because we have some 
controversy. I would say under our regulations which says in III-A 
shall be placed every man who has a dependent, if he had not been 
classified there is no question about it. I think the local board should 
place him in III-A. But if they had classified him before he married, 
the regulations do not say that the local board must reopen a case once 
they have classified him. 

I think many of the boards, on a man married subsequent to his 
being put in I—A, the local boards have simply felt that they were not 
going to reopen this case. Quite a lot of men who married subsequent 
to their classification in I-A were inducted. I think the local board 
exercising their judgment had a right to do it. 

Mr. Hesertr. Well, am I to understand from what you said that it 
is a fact that you have recognized these shortcomings as they have 
been pointed out ? 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr. Hézerr. And something is being done now directly to bring 
them up to the standards set by other States ? 

General Hersney. I think New York is getting up toward 60 per- 
cent as of now. 

Mr. Héperr. Still 40 percent shy ? 

General Hersury. New York has a tremendous problem. They 
had to hire about, as everybody else, 80 percent clerks. But it is one 
thing out in my town to go out and hire clerks. It is relatively easy. 
I don’t pay as much as most governmental agencies and the result 
is whenever the stabilization people and the rest of them start to sweep 
out, Tam in the unfortunate position. Perhaps I should pay more, 
but we haven’t. We have been able to live. But when we get into a 
place like New York, in the competitive market of hiring clerks, it is 
much more difficult than it is in Indiana or Iowa or Louisiana or one 
hundred and one other places. 

I recognize it, I don’t like it. I am very much concerned about 
where five or six hundred thousand students are, because they do not 
show in the postponed column. If they are in my I-A, I am in a lot 
worse shape than I think I am because I can’t move them, even though 
they are J—A’s, until June. 

_Heéperr. You do recognize the difficulty of selling this proposi- 
tion as long as there is that potential pool ? 
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General Hersuey. That is right. I would like to have then 
90. Some of them that are 97 or 98 is fine. But the 90 pe 
somewhere where they ought to be, because that makes up fo: 
the lag. And some of these fellows that are 98 percent classified 
me an erroneous picture because the appeals could be enough to : 
enough of their I—A’s that I would have an erroneous impress 
the first classification. However, you are right, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you yield to Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. H&éperr. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Harpy. General, I would like to follow that just a littl 
cording to the charts that were given to us, there were appa: 
816,000 men in the 19 to 26 available for induction. Are thos 
figures ¢ 

General Hersney. Those are my figures as of October 31, | 
projected as an estimate of the number who were already reg 
in October, at the end October, that would be available bet we: 
and June. 

Mr. Harpy. Now—— 

General Hersney. I do not believe—that has some other fig 
it. I haven't the chart in front of me, but that is the way | 
ber it. 

Mr. Harpy. You made a reference to 500,000 students deferred 

General Hersnry. No, sir. They are postponed. If they ar 
ferred, they would show. 

Mr. Harpy. Postponed ? 

General Hersury. Yes. 


Mr. Harpy. Do I understand you anticipate that if we find out 


just where they are that this 616,000 will be increased / 

General Hersuey. That 816,000, as I recall it, included a 
mated 200,000 students. Now, I haven’t the chart in front o! 
and I don’t know—— 

Mr. Harpy. That is what the chart shows, an estimated 200,00 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hébert, any other questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Harpy. Excuse me. 

General Hersuey. The 816,000 does not include the 200,000. 
200,000 were to be picked up after July 1, because the post ponen 
didn’t end until June. 

Mr. Harpy. So this figure of 816,000 now—— 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Is your pool available immediately—— 

General Hersury. No. Unfortunately, that isn’t quite true 
cause until a man is processed—if you are going to say available. 
mean can I induct him today? That is one of the things I 
to 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, we know you couldn't induct 816,000 » 

General Hersnety. No. Even if we could, not all of them are 
able. They are going to be available between October 31 and J 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, in other words, you figure, then, t! 
this pool you have a reserve that won’t show up until July 1 of 2 
additional, is that right ? 

General Hersuey. The 200.000 that would not be available 
after July 1, because you couldn’t process them between tli 
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school was out. They would have to be in the July call rather than 
the June. 

Mr. Harpy. So that the present 19 to 26 group, if you project it 
to July 1, instead of 816,000 it would be 1,016,000, is that right ? 

General Hersuey. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So that—— 

General Hersuery. That is if you are going to make it August 1 
or July 15, instead of June 30. 

Mr. Harpy. So that actually, then, considering this age group I am 
talking about now-—— 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Without going down into your 18’s—— 

General Hersney. No, the 19’s were not included in there, either. 

Mr. Harpy. What I am trying to find out, General, is where this 
mythical safety margin figure tha at has been upped to 600,000 actually 
fits in with respect to our total available mz inpower. 

General Hersney. Now, I want my statistician to check me but as I 
understand it, when the Defense come over and we agreed with these 
fisures, 816,000 were set up as those who would be available from those 
who were in the pool on the 31st of October, plus 457,000 that would 
become 19 during the period October 31, 1950, until July 1, or June 
30, 1951. Those two groups were added together and from that the 
deductions were made who went in by enlistment, who might join 
either the National Guard or some other units, and would be in- 
ducted. 

Now, they subtracted from that, and arrived at 411,000. I think 
that is correct. 

Now, the argument over the 411,000 was on the question of whether 
that was a sufficient pool to have on hand at any one time. I would 
like to say in that connection there is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing what constitutes the pool. I want to point out that 2,800 boys—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s finish this other point, before you get to the dis- 
cussion of what constitutes the pool, so we can take one thing at a 
time. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I can’t follow so many things at one time now. 

General Hersury. Well, the 411,000 was the residue of 816,400 
and some, less the ones who were inducted, enlisted, mobilized, or 
something else. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, did that 411,000 then include these 200,000 stu- 
dents that you said would be available in July? 

General Hersury. No. The 200,000 students who are the ones 
that are going to be available at July are not in there. 

Mr. Harpy. They are not still in the 411,000. 

General HersHey. That is right. 

_ Mr. Harpy. So from the standpoint of total availability—and that 
is projected over a period, is it not ? 

General Hersnrey. Wait a minute. The total availability as of 
What date? 

Mr. Harpy. All right. I think the 411,000 shown here—— 

General Hersney. Available on June 30; yes. But that is the thing 
I want to try to point out, of what the word “available” is; what you 
were calling available. 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about on June 30—— 
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General Hersuey. Unless we know what available is, then when 
we use it—in other words, if you have $5 available now, that you 
should be able to spend for lunch. But if that $5 constitutes $4 that 
is going to be paid at certain stated periods by some of these other 
members, then you are not going to be able to buy a lunch with that 
$5. That is exactly where I am with the 411,000. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let’s go off of that a little then. The 
reason they are not available is they are students and they are just 
getting out of school and it is going to take time to process them. 

General Hersury, No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. At June 30, 1951. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the date this figure shows here? 

General Hersnery. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. My understanding of your position is they are not yet 
available because they just finished school—— 

General Hersury. No. The students are not in there and I am not 
discussing the students. I am discussing the unavailability of the 
411,000 that are in there. That is what I would like to say something 
about. 

Mr. Harpy. That is something else again. But I am still trying to 
find out about the students. 

General Hersuey. Well, the students—until the Congress says whit 
they are going to do about students. 

Mr. Harpy. I know, but until that is decided, General, they are at 
least in the pool of safety, are they not ? 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General, what Mr. Hardy is trying to get out: As 
against 1951, July 

General Hersnry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Instead of the four-hundred-thousand-odd—isn’t it 
four-hundred-thousand-odd ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. Four hundred and eleven. 

Mr. Rivers. |our hundred and eleven. You will have a possibility 
of two-hundred-thousand-odd—— 

General Hersury. To join the pool in July. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the point ? 

Mr. Harpy. Exactly. 

General Hersury. On the other hand, if you defer no students, you 
are going to add 500,000, If you defer 80 percent of the students, you 
ean add 100,000. If you defer half of the students, you can add 
250,000. I mean, whatever that figure is, it is not a firm figure. It is 
an estimate. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let’s see 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. We have to adjourn at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Harpy. Allright. I want to clear up one of these points. To 
whatever extent the policy of deferment is altered so that the number 
is lowered, then the margin of safety is increased, is that correct ! 

General Hersey. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, there is one other factor that I want to inquire 
about. This 1,000,000 unclassified men that Mr. Hébert has been 
talking about. 

Now, when they are classified, what percentage of those would i 
crease the pool? 
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General Hersnrey. Well, they won't increase it any, unless more 
vet into I-A than we anticipate, because the 816,000 is not al figure 
based on figures. It is based on estimates and it is based on estimating 
that out of the 1,000,000 we would get the percentage that we have 
been getting out of other people, trying to determine how many of 
these people were in the I-A’s. ‘Therefore, the 816,099 has probably, 
| don’t know, several hundred thousand of estimated I-A’s. That 
is one of the difficulties of that estimate of 816,000, because it dis- 
tributes the whole 1,000,000 of unclassified people. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you have included them in your esti- 
mate ? 

General Hersney. Sure. 

Mr. Harpy. Of what is available in this 1,000,000 unclassified 
people : E 

General Hersuty. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. In order to arrive at the 816,000 ? 

General Hersury. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. But unless you classify them, you can’t get them in 
the 816,000. 

General Hersuey. I know, but the 816,000—one of the dangers of 
that has been that on the figures as of October 31 we made an estimate 
of what we could develop between there and June 30. I don’t want 
to undercut the figure. agree with them. I participated in figuring 
them. But I want it called to the attention of the committee that they 
are just as good as my estimate of how much money I am going to have 
left at the end of this month. And it is going to be less when I count 
itthan Lestimated, Because these estimates are based on assumptions 
and the assumptions are continually changing. But for whatever it 
is worth, it is the best we can do. It distributed not only the ones 
we classified but it applied our experience of classification to the ones 
who were unclassified. And not only that, but it includes men who 
got into that pool too late to get classified, but we assumed that had 
they been classified they would have been put in I-A. 

Now, that is the danger of that pool, anway. I don’t want to be- 
labor the committee of what that 411,000 has in it, but you must be 
very careful in saying those figures because over half, or about half 
of those boys that come in in the last 3 months, and while they are in 
the pool they are potential I-A’s, they will not yet be I-A’s on June 
30 because of the fact that time will not have worked long enough. 

Just think, 2,800 of them had their birthday on June 30. And 
yet, you counted them as assets. Two thousand eight hundred were 
born the day before. Thirty thousand almost were born in the last 
1) days. That is the precariousness of taking these estimates. I 
don’t want to undercut an estimate, but you must understand that 
an estimate is an estimate, and is not actuality. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Elston ? 

Mr. Exsron. General, I just want to ask about the safety margin, 
the 600,000. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Exstron. What factors did you take into consideration in—— 

General Hersuey. Mostly World War experience. I will tell you 
how the 600,000 is arived at. I like to have six times the monthly call 
inthe pool. Now, at the present time on the basis of the last 3 months, 
that is January, February, and March, it will only have to be 460,000 
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because the calls have been 80,000. On the basis of December, 

be 240,000 because the call was 40,000. But unfostunately, 
perience in the months of September, October, November, a1 
cember call, and then the January, February, and March. 
hasn't ‘hi ma single call stay stable. I have had three of thos 
doubled. 

Now, if you were trying to keep the cash till, you can 
anxiety that a person has about what he is going to be sudde nly « 
on, because when he is called it is too late to get them in. Sixty day 
is about the notice I get on a call and 90 days is a reasonable processiiy 
number. So that is why I like to have at least six times, because 
of them in the pool will not even be ready to take out. 

Mr. Exsron. That is—— 

General Hersuey. They are situated, Mr. Elston, as you well know 
in 4,000 pockets, and trying to get numbers out of 4,000 pockets 
you have to have a distribution percentage because you can’t pick 
them, out of 4,000 pockets as quickly as you could pick them out of 
one. That is why I would like to have six times. Every time we got 
below it in World War II, we always ran a risk and generally did 
of being short on our calls because they were not available fast enough. 

Mr. Etston. Well, General, where did you get the figure of 100,000/ 

General Hersury. Well, I just picked it out of the air. I started 
with 50,000 in September 

Mr. Exston. Well—— 

General Hersury. I am at 80,000 in March. I don’t believe that | 
am being very extravagant when I like to have a 25-percent. margin 
on a fluctuation of a call. It might go less. I have no information. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, they haven't been calling 100,000, 

General Hersuey. Not yet; no, sir. 

Mr. Exston. And when did you anticipate they will call 100,000 
in any month? 

General Hersuey. Well, I don’t anticipate, except that if I: 
prepared for it it I can’t do anything about it. I realize that ‘] am 
pee hep you know I am a little conservative and therefore 

I don’t like to get this pool too close. I am the sort of a fellow that 
orders oil on Frid: vy, even if the gage is showing just. under a quarter, 
and if the gage is working and if they will deliver it when I order it 
and it doesn’t turn cold, this week end I ought to have plenty of oil. 
But I do order some more. 

Mr. Exrston. Then, this 600,000 safety margin is based on the highest 
single monthly call ? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. That might be made? 

General Hersury. Yes; and has never been made. You are pre- 
fectly right. 

Mr. Exsron. And hasn’t as yet been made? 

General Hersuey. That is correct. And I have no information that 
one will be made. I mean, I don’t want—I am not going to try to build 
this up. A man scrapping to some extent with the Defense Establish- 
ment—they were very much interested obviously in me having as low 
a margin as I can. They tried to persuade me that four times, in 
stead of six times, were enough. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. You want the committee then to believe that the De- 
fense Department is as changeable as the weather ? 

General HersHey. No, sir. I want you to believe that the forces 
in this world that are forcing the American people to take the meas- 
ures that they are, lie outside, and we can’t predict. We are betting 
on the other fellow’s shake, unfortunately, and until we get a great 
deal more strength, we will continue to. So frankly, and I mean this 
in no disrespect, 1 wouldn’t take too seriously anybody’s information 
on the future about anything. I mean it. The world is just that un- 
certalh. 

Mr. Coir. Does that apply to yourself ¢ 

General Hersuey. Even if the Defense Establishment knew they 
weren't going to do something, I couldn’t necessarily believe it so be- 
cause they will be governed by events they do not control. 

Mr. Exston. Let me ask you one other question, General. Did you 
take into consideration casualties ? 

General HersHey. No, sir; in fact, I don’t go into where these peo- 
ple go. I just watch what has happened to me in the last 5 months 
and wonder if I can project the curve or whether I am getting onto 
a plateau. My plateau has been 80,000, theoretically, for 3 months, 
although two of those calls were 40,000 and they got elevated. 

So, therefore, I didn’t think that 25 percent above the top that I am 
on now was an unreasonable thing the way [ read the morning papers. 

That is all. 

Mr. Etston. Applying your margin of safety of 600,000? 

General HersHey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. You would be, of course, short on June 30, 1951, be- 
cause you would only have a surplus at that time of 411,000, not 
counting the possibility of some students within the next month or so, 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. But if you were to add to this 411,000 the IV-F’s 
that might be eligible on reappraisement and add some of the others 
within the present draft age, you might even go ahead and probably 
would go ahead of your 600,000 margin of safety ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, I think that is very possible. Of course, 
these groups—how many IV—F’s we can recover will depend on how 
low they take them. If we take the nonfathers, as we call them, then 
it will depend to some extent whether the census information we have 
on how fast they have been getting married in the last year, is ac- 
curate, or not. But I think your assumption is perfectly sound. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, General, I am interested in knowing just how 
you arrive at the number of persons who might be eligible among the 
IV-F’s if the standards are lowered. 

General HersHey. Well 

Mr. Exston. As I understand it, you estimated 60 or 75 thousand, 
it least that was reported to us. 

General Hersey. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. And the Defense Department had a figure of 150,000 
one day and they had 100,000 another day and they had 60 or 75 
thousand another day, which you will admit leaves us in a state of 
confusion. ; 

General HersHey. Well 

Mr. Eston. We would like to know how you arrived at your figure. 
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General Hersuey. I can easily tell. I think I have some respons 
bility, perhaps, for the Defense Department changing their estimates 

Now, I figured it about this way. I figured—we are taking ¢] 
figures of October 31. We had 167,000 men that had been feidttel 
on the AFQT, that is on the men who had taken this test, this ment! 
test, and had failed. I hold no brief, but I divided by 2 and said at 
least 50 percent of them we ought to recover. You can say it is 7) 
or I can say it is 25. I don’t know. I just took 50 percent. T though; 
that those were the quickest and the best people that we ought to re. 
cover, because of the fact that they theoretically had nothing wrong 
with them physically. They had passed the physical examination, 
but they had failed on the mental. So, therefore, if I were to put 
people in the Armed Forces I would start first with the fellows that 
had good strong physiques, even if they had some shortcomings in 
their intellectual accomplishments or lacked, perhaps, formal educa- 
tion. 

Now the reason why I didn’t move in, in my estimate of the phys- 
icals, was that it seemed to me that the difference between ne 33 
percent which was about the rejection rate the last I know and 22 per- 
cent which was about what it was during World War II, for the age 
group we are working in now, I thought the difference between that 
was probably represented by the tighter rejection rate on the mental 
test. So, therefore, it seemed to me that the first thing to do was to 
correct the mental test, because of the fact that I do not believe it is 
wise even if I could deliver this whole 80 or 95 thousand in 1 month. 

In the first place, I am going to have to rescreen all of them and 
another thing is I think the Armed Forces ought to assimilate them 
a little slower. 

It is getting back into ancient history, but probably one of the rea- 
sons as this committee knows quite well I fought rather hard last fall 
not to let this rejection rate get too large is because I thought we did 
of the not too good ones, rather than wait until this pool has ac- 
cumulated and then have to figure some absorption rate that would 
not ruin the development of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Exsron. Let me see if I understand. Your figures are based 
on a revision of the mental standards and not the physical standards! 

General Hersury. That is right, because I figured the division of 
the physical standards would probably require going to limited service. 
And while I am in favor of it, I believe the Armed Forces must con- 
sider to some extent whether they are going to attempt to move into 
the acceptance of 100,000 or 80,000 of people who are mentally belo 
standards at the same time they start taking the limited service. 
preferred last fall to see them move into the limited service as the) 
started moving the whole manpower pool. But they did not do it. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, now, General, then if you were to lower the 
physical standard somewhat, then probably you could make 150,00! 
persons available. a 

General Hersuey. Oh, I don’t think there is any question. [| think 
if you go to limited service, I don’t think there is any question about 
it. I don't think you ought to take them too rapidly. Ten or | 
thousand a month is what we talked about, as being about the absorp 
tion rate of less than fit people. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, couldn’t you lower the physical standards anc 
get. perfectly competent, reli: ible people into the military service fol 
limited service 4 
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General HersHey. Well, yes; because what you are saying to me, if 
J understand it, and I believe I do: that a one-legged man, if you 
found a job that he could do, is a perfectly competent man. — 

Mr. Exrsron. He could be perfectly competent at some desk job. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. A man with a punctured eardrum could do adminis- 
trative work or any number of things that have to be done around any 
military installation. 

General Hersuey. That is right. They do lose flexibility. That is, 
they have to use them at the thing they can do. They cannot use them 
somewhere else. If they run out of other men, they must get other 
men from somewhere else rather than limited service, because—I don’t 
like to use an example, but 1 happen to be a one-eyed man with a 
plastic eye that looks better than it sees. I happen to be quite near- 
sighted in the other. Well, whether I make a contribution is imma- 
terial and controversial, but at least I do occupy a position. But there 
is a lot of things that I couldn’t do being done in the Armed Forces 
at the present time. ‘Therefore, when they have too many like me they 
do lose flexibility and they do lose interchangeability, because I am 
not very interchangeable. 

Mr. Rivers. General Hershey 

Mr. Exsron. Well, the fact remains that there are a certain num- 
ber of jobs can be filled and they will be permanent jobs to be filled by 
limited-service men. 

General HersHey. That is right. 

Mr. Etston. Now whether those men should ever be taken out and 
put into combat or whether or not they should ever be made available 
for combat doesn’t seem to me to be too important. They will know 
exactly how many they have who are suitable for combat service. If 
they leave the limited-service men in those jobs and don’t keep them 
moving around, it might promote efficiency. 

Mr. Rivers. General Hershey, I believe—and we are going to close 
now—that Madam Secretary has made the statement that “There is 
gold in them thar hills and we are going to dig for it.” I think this 
committee has taken her at her word and is helping her dig. I think 
if we keep on digging we are going to find more people than we thought 
we had at the beginning and it could very easily resolve itself and 
result in this bill turning on the question of whether or not a person 
favors UMT or not. If we can find all these people that Mr. Hébert 
has called our attention to and others, it could very easily resolve itself 
to that. 

_I think the chairman has already given the committee the schedule. 
So, General, I have no alternative. My tenure of office has expired 
with that bell. 

General Hersuey. I am flattered to have been with you while you 
are in the post of responsibility. 

Mr. Rivers. We will adjourn now until Monday morning at 10 
o'clock. t 

(Whereupon, at 11: 10a. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, February 5, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson (chair- 
man ) presiding. 

The CuamMan. The committee will come to order. 

Now, General, I have two or three questions I would like to ask you. 
The Secretary of Defense stated in examining the [V—F’s that prob- 
ably it might be possible to induct some 75, 000 that might be placed 
in limited ‘duty. You share the same opinion, that you might be able 
to get some personnel out of that group ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE—Resumed 


General Hersuey. Yes; I think that the 75,000 is a fair figure. I 
would believe that those 75,000 would be able to give service com- 
mensurate with the service required of individu: ils now. And I do 
not consider, although the Defense may consider them as limited 
service. I consider they would be able to be to all intents and pur- 
poses regular service personnel. 

The Cuarrman. All right. The next groups that I want to ask 
you about is the men w ith dependents deferred by regulation. Now, 
out of this total group of 7,957,000, there are nonfathers 533,202 that 
are deferred, and fathers 651,691, or a total within that group of 
1,184,895. 

Now, I want to ask you in regard to married men, that is, men with 
one dependent, what is your observation in regard to fixing it so by 
statute or changing the Executive order that married men with ne 
children can be classified, and be subject to the draft ? 

_ General Hersuery. Since the discussion last week, Mr. Chairman, 
il our establishment we have drafted an Executive order which we 
lave not but will process. I favor it. I can’t say what the rest of 
the executive branches of the Government would do, but I have no 
particular reason to anticipate difficulty. 

The Cuarrman. How many would be subject, under that Executive 
order, to the draft ? 

General Hersney. Well, the figure that we took, of 290.000, initially 
was people with one dependent. We further corrected that for about 
‘0,000, which leaves 220,000. I believe those were the figures given by 

he Defense Department. I agree with them. The only reservation 
ake is that those figures are ‘for a reduced acceptance standards and 
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not the present one. The present standard will give us about 170,009 
with 1 dependent and about 120,000 with 2 dependents, 

So in order to get 220,000, we are going to have to do two things, 
One is to start taking people with one dependent, and the other is 
reduce the acceptance standards. 

The Cuarrman. And you recommend both ? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. And that will bring in by reduction in the present 
standard approximately 290,000 for that class? 

General Hersuey. No. 

The Cuarrman. Two hundred and twenty thousand? 

General Hersney. Two hundred and twenty thousand, not under 
the present standards, but under the standards which the Defense 
Establishment—— 

The CuHatrman. That is right. 

General Hersury. Has promised to establish. 

The CuatrmMan. And then with the 75.000 IV—F’s, that would make 
295,000 that you would get from those 2 groups altogether ? 

General HersHry. Now let’s see. Where did we get the other 
75,000 4 

The CHatrman. IV-F’s. 

General Hersuey. Oh, yes, right. 

The CHarrman. IV-F’s, 75,000. 

General Hersury. Approximately 300,000. 

The Cuairman. Seventy-five thousand IV-F’s added to 220,000 
with 1 dependent on the same standard that other deferments were 
granted would give you 296,000 ? 

General Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, at that point, let’s get the general to 
tell us about reducing the acceptance standards. What is your idea 
about that ¢ 

The CHarrman. Let me finish my line of questions. Then you can 
take that up a little bit later on. I want to carry this through. 

Now, general, I want to drop back to the ones that are in the National 
Guard that are subject to the draft. Now, let’s see, there is 137,186 in 
that group that are in the National Guard. 

Now, what is your thought with reference to drafting and making 
available to the draft boards those within the National Guard who 
are now subject to the draft and using their services, in view of the 
fact that the guard is not being called in? 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Chairman, if we are going on the 
presumption that the guard is not going to be called, which I am 
accepting as a presumption from the Chair, sir, because I have not 
operated under that assumption, then the question of taking out those 
who are liable in the guard and in the Organized Reserve organized 
units as well as the Volunteer Reserve is one area in which you can 
get men. 

Now, if we are going to take them out, as the Director of Selective 
Service I would prefer that the Armed Forces exercised the right 
which they have under this bill as at present of calling those people to 
active duty as individuals. 

The CHarman. That is right. 
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Mr. Snort. Right on that point—you are hitting the nail right on 
the head, Gener al—why in the name of common sense and in all fair- 
ness and justice haven’t they called the Organized Reserve and the 
National Guard? Then you would be t taking men who have been 
trained, who have been receiving pay and are looking forward to re- 
tirement benefits, instead of snatching men out of the inactive Re- 
serve who are in their late twenties or early thirties, married with 
one or two kids, men who have bought farms, who are building houses, 
who have entered businesses, disrupting not only their family life but 
the domestic economy ? 

[ am telling you, it has wrought havoc and people are bitter all over 
this country. T talked to literally scores of men in my own district 
every day of the « campaign fora month before the election and they ate 
me up alive. I couldn't justify it. And since the election, ev ery day 
| receive these letters. And I will tell you, it is a very ugly spirit, 
but a justifiable one. People are bitter. They are mean. They 
say the vilest and most vicious things about our Commander in Chief 
and eve ry department of Government. They are including Congress. 
But it certainly is not our fault. 

The CuatrMan. They even included the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Suorr. We are just catching double-barreled hell. 

The CHarrMan. General, get back now 

Mr, Suorr. And justly so. I wonder why that hasn’t been done. 
That is not your fault, is it? 

General Hersury. No, sir, 

Mr. Suorr. Not at all? 

General Hersey. I am just like the Armed Forces Committee of 
the House, you see. It is just another thing that I am not responsible 
for. 

Mr. Suorr. That is the whole point. 

The CHarrman. Now-—— 

Mr. Suorr. I think we should drive that home and the public should 
be apprised. 

The CHatrMan. Now, in view of the policy that has been adopted, 
with 26 National Guard divisions and only 6 being called up and with 
the National Guard having thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
guardsmen who are subject to the draft and who got into the National 
Guard at the invitation of the law: Don’t you think since it has become 
the policy not to use the National Guard that the law should be so 
fixed that those men in the guard subject to the draft should be dealt 
with by the local draft boards? 

General Hersney. Well, I don’t know as I agree, Mr. Chairman, 
with the how. If we are not going to call the guard, there is no 
question about the fact that men should not be allowed to be in there 
who are otherwise inductible. But the point that I make is that I 
don’t see why we should discharge them from the guard or process 
them through selective service when we already have them in a place 
where all we have to do is issue an order putting them on active duty. 

The Cramnman, All right, now. They are not issuing the order to 
you ¢ 

General Hersury. No, they issue the order to the individual. 

The Cuairman. And in that event should the guard become a place 
where they should escape the draft ? 

General Hersury. No, I don’t think. But—— 
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The Cuairman. Wait a minute. As it is set up today, that is what 
is happening, is it not? 

General Hersuey. It is. I don’t know how general it is, but it has 
happened. 

The Cuamman. All right. Why wouldn’t it be sound, in view of 
the policy that the Departme nt of Defense has set up not to call the 
guardsmen in, that those men between 19 and 26 in the draft age 
eligible to be drafted in the guard should be called and their place i: 
the guard should be filled up by veterans who have not bad a total 
service of 27 months? 

General Hersuey. I agree with the conclusion. The only thing that 
I am hedging at all on is that I do not know that there has been a 
decision made to not call the National Guard. 

The CHairman. Well—— 

General Hersuey. If it has—— 

The Cuatrman. General, do you know any better way to judge thie 
tree than by the fruit is bears? 

General Hersury. That is a good general principle. 

The Cuamrman. Now, since the 25th day of June nothing has hap- 
pened but six divisions called in. And it has been testified here that 
the policy is going to be not to call up the guards. Therefore, they ar 
full of men that are subject to the draft, in there at the invitation of 
this bill that we passed in 1948. And we said if you get in there you 
are not subject to the draft, on the theory that the guardsmen would 
be called in case of emergency, but they haven't followed that theory 
out. So, therefore, let’s take those boys out, subject them to the draft 
and fill their places with veterans whose combined duty hasn’t equalled 
27 months? 

Mr. Rivers. What about some of these—— 

The CuatrmMan. Or 21 months. 

Mr. Rivers. What about some of these IV—F’s that shoulder a base 
ball bat and get $100,000 a year. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very necessary 
find a source to replace the men in the guard and in the Reserves if t! 
are taken out, and I believe you have indicated a source that has ample 
men in it to make these replacements. Therefore, I think it is not on!) 
practical, but I think it is wise to do what you have indicated. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuainman. Now, one more question and then I am throug! 

Mr. Arenps. You say it isa matter of record ? 

The CuarrMan. Well, General Collins testified here and all of them 
testified here that the policy is only to call up six divisions. I have bee 
fussing ever since it happened to call in all these guardsmen. Ca! 
these boys that are subject to the draft, that got in there and are p 
and are being trained—call those in, instead of calling the inact 
reservists, That is what they should have done at the very outset a 
that is what we held in October when we had a hearing here. 

Mr. Storr. That is right. 

The CHairman. In October, but they have adopted the pol 
vo out and get the inactive reservists first. boys that were in scho 
boys that received no pay, weren i. being tr: ained, and the v didn 
the Organized Reserve. Only six divisions of the Nation: al Guard 


called. 
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Mr. Towe. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement. 

Early in the hearings I asked Mrs. Rosenberg to provide us with 
the total figures of men not only in the National Guard but in all 
Organized Reserve units who would be subject to the draft, if they 
were not in those units. 

Now, does this 137,000 figures you are using include all Organized 
Reserve units or just the National Guard ? 

The CuHarrman. All of my figures come from General Hershey. 
My figures put it down this way: Members of National Guard and 
active Reserve units are 137,186. 

Mr. Towr. That includes all Organized Reserve units? 

General HersHey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. Not just the National Guard ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, members, you must bear this one thing in 
mind. You mustn’t break down your guard. Your guard must be 
maintained. And if you take out of the guard these men that are sub- 
ject to the draft, then we must replace them by veterans whose total 
service—say, for instance, he served a year in the force during the last 
war. Then he would only have to serve so many more months in the 
National Guard, making the total the same length of time that the 
draft bill fixed, whether it is 21 months or 27 months. 

Chairman? The guard is a voluntary outfit. 

Mr. Hesert. Would you draft them into the guard, though, Mr. 
Chairman? The guard is a voluntary outfit. 

The CHatrMAN. Just tell them they would have to volunteer to get 
inthe guard. If they didn’t get in there, then the Congress would 
have to take some steps about filling up the guard. We can’t leave 
the guard with this great number of men out of it. And the place to 
put them in, the place to get them is out of veterans who had training 
and say to the veterans: “If you get in the guard, then you go when the 
guard is called.” If the guard is not going to be called, he is in the 
same position he is in today. 

Mr. Rivers. You would close the guard to everybody but veterans? 

The CHamrman. I would go one step further. I wouldn’t permit 
any man within the draft age to enlist in the guard. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, are you sure you have enough—— 

The CHatrMan. I just asked the General the question. 

Mr. Rivers. We just want to know what you mean, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I mean exactly what I said. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what I want to find out. 

The CHairman. I will have to repeat it again, then. 

There are 137,000 subject to draft in the guard. 

Mr. Harrow. Guard and Reserve. 

Mr. Jonnson. Reserve units, too. 

The Cuatrman. Guard and Reserve. And those men in the Guard 
subject to the draft should be called individually by the local draft 
boards out of the Guard. 

lhen when that vacancy occurs, then veterans by the mandate of 
the law should go in to take their place. In that way, you preserve 
two things. You are making every man who has an obligation in 
the draft meet his obligation and then you are keeping the Guard up. 

Now, I want to ask one more question and then I am through. 
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General, I want to know if you can answer this question. T want 
to know—you are supporting this bill, of course, aren't you? 

General Hersuey. I beg your pardon / 

The CuarrmMan. You are supporting the bill? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. I want to know if this proposal to draft 
18-year-olds is mainly to get UMT started ? 

General Hersney. Well, I don’t know about mainly. I think you 
have two factors. First, I have been, and will always support the 
establishment of the training system. I believe in the training and 
the sooner they start it the quicker they are relieved for other employ- 
ment and productiv e life and education and what-not. Now, at the 
present moment, there is no question if you take enough out of the 
IV—F’s and enough out of those who have dependents, th: at probably 
for the next several months you could meet your calls. I don’t want 
to try to angle my support of this bill completely on the fact that we 
got to have them before July, because I don’t think that is true. 

But on the other hand, if we are going to establish a long-range 
program to ride out the storm we are in, I think we have to have 
& permanent training system. Then the question comes: When are 
you going to stop it! Well, if we start with where we are now, we 
are at 19. And you can run a training system at 19. Of that there 
is no question. But the man is going to be ready to do other things 
in life just a year later than if he starts in at 18. Of that, I don’t think 
there is any question. 

The CHatrman. Now, let me ask you one thing, then I am 
through. Now as a soldier, don’t you think the very minimum 
amount of training that an inductee should have before he is sent 
into combat duty should at least be 6 months training ?/ 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the first place you know 
as well as I do that I have never been and am not now an expert 
on that. But as long as you have asked my personal opinion, I am 
going to give it to you. Obviously, I would like a year before I sent a 
man into combat. I would only send him in with 6 months if the 
need were great. I would send him in with 4 months if the need 
were greater. And I would send him in without training—— 

The Cuairman. Well—— 

General Hersuey. If we had to. But I wouldn’t want to. 

The CHarrman. Any training—— 

General Hersury. But on the other hand, somewhere you have to 
compromise. Ea 

The Ciaran. That is right. And you know 6-month training 
makes a better soldier than 4-months training, does it not ¢ 

General Hersuey. Oh, yes; there is no question about that. 

The Cuarman. All right. Mr. Rivers, any questions ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General, I want to ask you now about reducing the acceptability 
standards. I wish you would shed a little more light on that. Now, 
you procure the potential soli lie r—when I say you, your v arious and 
sundr y boards, and you send them to this induction center or whatever 
you eall it. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Up to the local Army center. And they put the fi 
touches on him for Army life. 
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General Hersury. No, sir. The examination is done at that induc- 
tion station. ‘That is where acceptability is determined. 

Mr. Rivers. And mental is one of them. 

General Hersury. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. And mental is one of the qualifications. 

General Hersney. Mental, physical, emotional. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Hersuey. Moral. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you mean by reducing acceptance standards ? 

General Hersury. Well, [ mean—if I send up 100,000, and 60,000 

ass, I obviously am not as well satisfied as if 80,000 passed. If you 
reduce the standards or raise the acceptability, then out of every 
100,000 gross I have a chance of getting, say, 80,000 instead of 60,000. 
So obviously, as a procurer, I have to send up less if the acceptance 
rate is higher. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Now. what factor determines most of the 
deferees ? 

General HersHey. Now, you are talking about the rejections, or 
deferments ? 

Mr. Rivers. Rejections. 

General Hersuery. Rejections. 

Mr: Rivers. At the Army center. 

General Hersury. Well, the rejection at the present time that I 
have been particularly striking at was the giving of a test which pre- 
sumably tested your mental capacity to learn. There is some ques- 
tion about it because you have to have some reading capacity in order 
to read the thing you are trying to answer. But we have had a very 
high rejection rate. And the figures that we are talking about here, 
of 85,000, is about half of those who on the 13th of October had been 
rejected for no other reason than their inability to pass that mental 
test. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. Now, a lot of them, as you said, can 
read writing but they purposely can’t write reading. 

General HersHey. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. When they get to these centers. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, would you be adverse—and I want the chairman 
to hear this, it is very important. 

The CHatrman. I am listening. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you be adverse, General Hershey, to an amend- 
ment in this bill prohibiting the Army from rejecting anybody who 
had the equivalent of a fifth-grade education / 

General Hersury. No; I wouldn't be opposed to it because it is 
better than we have now. But I will say, gentlemen—probably you 
didn’t ask my opinion, but attempting to legislate something that is 
tied up very closely with operation is difficult because we have now a 
question of what is 70 on the old AGCT score because the law now pro- 
vides they must accept them down to that level. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hersney. Now, a fifth-grade education—the next thing you 
are going to have an argument about what a boy knows after he has 
had a fifth-grade education. 

_ Mr. Rivers. At least, General, you will get him in the Army at the 
induction center and at least they will have an opportunity to try that 
boy for a few months. 
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General Hersury. Well, now, Mr. Rivers, the thing I am arguing 
about—maybe I shouldn’t—is that when you legislate something like 
a fifth-grade level, the fellow who operates it is the one that determines 
who is educated up to a fifth-grade level. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no, no, no. 

General Hersuery. Well 

Mr. Rivers. We have association of schools, whatever you call they 
American Association of Schools, and so forth. 

General Hersnery. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And if they bring a certificate your local board sends 
a certificate that he has passed that, the Army would have no oes 
native. And if the Army would carry out the law as it is written 
stead of trying to circumvent it, we wouldn’t have this thing which 
bordering onto a scandal. I know many, many hundreds of cases in 
my own State where people have completed high school, got their 
driver’s license, drive an automobile, and run all over like a bull ina 
china store—hot-rod drivers, and all—and they turn them loose at the 
induction centers day in and day out. 

General, you know that, and it is absolutely scandalous. 

General Hersuery. Mr. Rivers, if I had the eloquence I could say 
exactly what you are saying many times over, but one of the things 
that we always have to do in life, in a solution, is to hunt the cause. 
anthsia if you try to merely doctor the symptom, you are going to run 
into difficulties. And you are going to be in difficulties, gentlemen, 
about this until you have acceptance of the less fit straight across the 
board and not expect one of the four services to take them all. We 
might as well face it. Because that is right where the thing is com- 
plicated. 

At the present time, Congress can legislate that one of my children 
has got to wear a certain kind of dress and let the other three wear 
anything that they made. Now, I don’t think that is fair for the 

family. I don’t think it makes good feeling within the family. I do 
believe there is something basic that has to be done, and it can be 
done a couple of places, before—I think when we settle so that all 
participate in accepting the less fit we will have had very much less 
of the problem than we face now because now it is a question of the 
Army not wanting to take all of the less fit. You can’t quite blame 
them. And I am not defending the Army. I am just looking at four 
individuals. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. I am not saying now they are compelled to 
take the less fit. I say certain of these people are hiding behind t! 
shield of so-called mental deficiencies who are not in fact or substance 
mentally incapacitated. 

General Hersuey. I agree with you, Mr. Rivers, 200 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Hersuey. It is the one thing 

Mr. Rivers. I know you do. 

General Hersuey. It is the one thing I have been unpopular for 
months on, saying exactly those same things. But I still say we have 
to go to the basic cause and settle that one. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to finish with this statement. Korea has 
taught us one thing if it has taught anything. You don’t need a Ph. | 
degree to fight those Chinks. 
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General Hersuey. I have felt that. I have felt some of the finest 
men we could have used in Korea have not been accepted. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hersuey. I have seen people that had a good deal of educa- 
tion that could get lost in the daytime and some people that didn’t 
have very much could get t around pretty much at night. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson made this statement and I agree with him. 
After the Napoleonic Wars, France was stripped of the finest flower 
of her youth. This is me talking right now. Asa consequence, France 
today is a second-rate nation “because their best people have long, 
long ago been killed. I don’t want to see that happen to this country. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. C unningham, any questions ? 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. I have one question to ask General Hershey. 
[ just wonder under the standards you now use to induct these boys, 
whether Sergeant York, the No. 1 hero of World War I, would be 
accepted or sent a. 

General Hersuey. I doubt it very seriously. I don’t think he would 
have much chance of being accepted. In the first place, he is one of 
my local board members, I think, at the present time and I don’t want 
to make any statements that might be considered derogatory. 
| Laughter. | 

The CrrairMan, Anything else, Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Yes, since he mentions local board. I have in 
my hand a letter received this morning from the chairman of a local 
board, one of the men you brought to W ashington a few years ago 

and pinned a medal on him for services during World War II. I 
would like to read a little of it: 

I notice in the paper you said you think there should be a lot of boys who are 
available without going into the 18-year-old group. You are dead right and in 
my opinion the entire fault lies with the Defense Department. The Navy has 
thousands of men enlisted in the Reserve components of that service. I talked 
with the Naval Reserve in Des Moines yesterday, and they told me they had been 
working on about a 20-hour shift enrolling young men who were subject to the 
draft calls in their organizations. They further told me that in their opinion 
none of these boys would be called to service before June of this year and 
possibly not until September. 

Now, there is more to the letter, but that is all I will read. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. General Hershey, on this statement which the chair- 
man has here, we see this notice: “Registrants deferred because of 
agricultural occupations, 149,341.” Now, as I recall during World 
War IT you had the unit system on which deferments were based for 
necessary agricultural workers and because of some difficulty that 
arises now as to a local board in one town doing one thing and in an- 
other county another thing, I wish you would explain just what the 
agricultural deferments are based on. 

Before you do that, let me say, however, that in all fairness to these 
boys on the farm, one of the largest agricultural organizations in the 
United States told me the other day that they were making no effort 
at all to see there were any special class of deferments for agriculture 
workers. I think that is the way the boys themselves feel. However, 
there are instances where boys simply are going to have to remain on 
the farm if we are going to complete the work of production so neces- 
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sary andso vital. So I wish you would explain, if you will, please, just 
what the general picture is. 

General Hersuey. Well, sir, in World War II, as Mr. Arends }\as 
said, we had at one time a point system. I would like to Say just a 
word on how we got to it. The point system was established on the 
request of the Food Administrator for the purpose of trying to encour- 
age production by setting a limit below which a man who did not pro- 
duce would be inducted. I mean the primary cause or primary reason 
of the point system was not to defer or to induct people but rather to 
increase production. 

Obviously, the point system gets into difliculties—I have to tie it | 
something. We tied ittoacow. We converted everything else, w heth- 
er it was an acre of peanuts or an acre of wheat, into a milk cow. An id 
the result is that you get into some difficulties because there are ¢ ertain 
sections of this country that are very highly mechanized and produce 

products such as wheat where you may by mechanized means plant 
: section or so of wheat by a reasonable amount of labor in the autumn, 
be back in the summer with mechanized tools and harvest it. 

Now, one or two men with tools can grow more wheat out there than 
they can in my county, because in my county we farm smaller tracts 
and we still don’t use mechanized tools. So the result is if we are 
trying to go get wheat by deferring a man who only worked 2 monthis 
of the year, we could get more wheat than by deferring a man who 
worked 12 months, which is one of the difficulties. You can compound 
it all over the lot. Now 

Mr. Gavin. General Hershey, while you are on that score, I hope 
you don’t go back to that point system. I happened at one time to 
serve on the appeal board for selective service. If you think the 
members of the board can go out and check a farmer and see how many 
chickens he has and how many cows he has and how much potato 
acreage he has, why you are badly mistaken, You better devolve some 
other method than the one you had in the previous war. 

General Hersuey. I am very glad Mr. Gavin, from his experience, 
has supported me, because I am going to say we aren’t going to take the 
system. I had a feeling in our occupational bulletins, which at its 
height called its local board attention to some 2,000 oce upations, that 
we had probably done some things that we should not. The Congress 
passed a law in 1940 and they passed one in 1948 in which they created 
a local board in each county or necessary subdivisions, except where we 
had intercounty boards. They said that those local boards shall do the 
classification of the people in this countr y and it shall be final unless 
there is an appeal. My efforts in the last 214 years, that I intend to 
continue until [am forced out of it and it is going to be against resis- 
tance, is to leave that power pretty well untrampled. We have dele- 
gated to the local board the power to defer any man in agriculture whio 
Is € ngaged in producing commercial products to the place where it is 
worth while, where he can’t be readily replaced, and where he continues 
to do that particular thing. 

Now, I know we can issue all sorts of rules and regulations and 
point systems and occupational bulletins and standards for tractors 
and a hundred and one other things, but eventually somebody is 
going to have to make a judgment and for my money I will take the 
local board. , 
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Now, it has been true that local boards at times tend to say they 
do not have the power which they have. Sometimes it may ‘be be- 
cause they don’t realize it. Many times it is because they have quite 
a problem. on telling some ‘body they know why they are going to take 
them and it is a little easier to say, “I haven’t got any spec sific instrue- 
tions to defer the particular kind of person you are.” rather than 
to say to them, “You never were much of a farmer anyway, they 
certainly can get along without you, or if vou sell your farm some- 
body else will farm it and get more out of it than you do.” That 
is not pleas sant. So the loc al board says, “We haven't spec ‘ific 
instructions.” 

I have written a letter, which I think went to all the local boards 
and had pretty good local circulation, in which I pointed out that 
unfortunately with power came responsibility and if they went on 
declaring they didn’t have the power, why, it probably would be taken 
away from them, so they better use it ‘and live with it. Whether 
that is going to be produc tive I don’t know. 

But if agree with you we are going to have to defer some farmers. 
The last time when the war was at its height we only had a total of 
100,000 people under 26 years old deferred for all reasons except 
farming. This time, while this figure will show 120,000, it sloped 
down a little since the 30th of October. I think we are down now 
just under 100,000. 

Now, just what the absolute minimum is I do not know. The 
farmers, like every other industry, have all men above 26, all vet- 
erans under 26, all people with dependents under 26 and all IV-F’s 
under 26 and all TV—F’s above 26. So the field to search people is 
not as closely restricted as it was the other time. And vet I realize 
we are going to have to continue to defer farmers. I have no objec- 
tion to do it. And I want the local board to accept and to assume 
the responsibility to leave a man there if they figure that he must. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; but General 

General Hersuey. But I trust them above anybody else I know 
around this Government, although they do have the right of appeal 
and that is free. You don’t even have to have any reason to appeal to 
the State appeal board. 

The Cuarrman. But at the same time—we all follow you and 
concur in what you say, no doubt—we know, as suggested by Mr. 
Short, during the last time you had a great many lawyers, a great 
many clerks, a great many merchants. ‘that jumped in and bec: ame 
—. 

Now, I think on this subject, and being a farmer myself I know 
something about it, a man who is a bona fide 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Farming in good faith, no doubt should be granted 
consideration by his local board. Therefore, I think that some kind 
of regulation as to a time limit that the man has been farming should 
be a factor. 

Now, I know people that just when the draft begins to get hot 
they begin to buy a little land, they begin to get ready to go to farming. 
Of course, we all know what the purpose of that was. It was to get 
around the draft. And that same thing applies to dustrial defer- 
ment, 

Mr. Suorr, As soon as the war was over, they came back to town. 
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The Cuarrman. Exactly. I know exactly a case of the type Mp. 
Short suggested. 

Mr. Suorr. I know dozens of them. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I think in your regulations some thought 
should be given that a man who is in an industrial plant for a length 
of time and a man who has been farming for a length of time, why 
is living on the farm, a bona fide farmer, the son of a farmer, hie js 
not using that as a pretext to get around the draft—of course, it has 
to be left to the local boards. to administer. But the local board 
should be cautioned that the deferment must be closely scrutinized 
Then when you get that kind of operation in your draft, you will find 
no complaint with the draft. But when you can find 8 men out of 
9 getting out from the draft and only 1 man out of 9 being drafted, 
why, then you find complaints all over the country. 

General Hersney. I agree entirely, but I would point out that the 
local people are more likely to have rather firm prejudices. I don’ 
mean to say that they do not make errors. They do. Some things 
they don’t know. But they are about as able to catch the fellow who 
was a late farmer as anyone. And one of the things you have to be 
rareful about the industrial end is that industry has to change its 
complexion if we are going to have war m: iterial made. Therefore, 
if you get too far bac k into history, you will find a plant that didn't 
exist. Then the question would be where they are going to get 
theirs. 

I agree. My feeling had been when I wrote the letter to farmers, 
about Christmas time or about New Year’s time, that our local boards 
had a rather rigid attitude toward farmers. Frankly, the letter | 
had was one which called their attention to powers which they had. 
which they might use, because I didn’t want to see this committee 
being caught in a whirlpool of organizations in here demanding legis- 
lation. I believe we will be sorry if we restrict these boards. I think 
these boards—we have to suffer with them a little bit and we have 
to suffer with their mistakes. The fellow that is safe on third 9 
times out of 10 and then the tenth time writes a letter to the president 
of the league because the umpire didn’t suit him 

The CuHatrMan. Well, of course, General. I don’t think it should 
be put in the statute. But I do think by regulations it must not be an 
avenue of getting away from the obligation to serve. 

General Hersuey. I agree with you wholly. And you think the 
local boards 

The CuarmMan. Of course. 

General Hersuey. We interfere with the local boards on taking 
people more than we do the other way. 

The CHarrMan. Now, of course, under industrial deferment today 
there is only 63,713. Now, of course, with the expansion of plants 
you will pr obably go a great deal higher. But at the same time, the 
plant mustn’t be used asa place to dodge the obligation. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The way I look at this whole thing, it must be pr: 
draft and antideferment. 

General Hersuey. And the local board——— 

The CrarrmMan. When you get to administer it that kind of ' 
then the people will all respond. But I said repeatedly when there 
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are loopholes, when a man is drafted his family says, “It is hard luck. 
Everybody gets off except my boy.” You find them dissatisfied. 

Mr. Kiwoay. In that connection, Mr. Chairman. You will recall, 
General—you and I have discussed this many times in the past. Back 
in 1943, my recollection is that the national average of industrial de- 
ferments was about 4.12, or something of the kind. But in certain 
States. like North Dakota, we had about 11 or 12 percent of the regis- 
trants deferred. In some of the other States there were only about 
9 percent deferred for industrial reasons. Have you ever been able 
to figure out any way that we could fix quotas other than on the num- 
ber registered and not deferred ? 

General Hersey. No, sir; I haven’t. And I agree with you that 
when you use the I-A’s as the quota basis you are going to put some 
encouragement in not having I-A’s. But we have tried population. 
Population falls down because population is not common the country 
over. Some have more men, some have older men, and all sorts of 
things. So if you made it by population, it isn’t a fair distribution. 

If you take a fair number of registrants then you get into the ques- 
tion right away of the area that has a high rejection rate that has 
to take a larger percentage of the people who are accepted because 
you are basing the quota on the over-all numbers rather than the ones 
available. 

While I recognize the shortcomings of the system that we use, I 
do not find any other basis that lends itself as well. At least you have 
to police all the time you can any system you use. 

Frankly, Mr. Kilday, I am still open-minded if we can come upon 
something that is better, but I haven’t got the answer. 

The CuatrMan. Now, I want to impress on you this: The emphasis 
should be put on drafting and not deferment. Now, we know that 
the defense of this country requires a selective-service system. So 
let’s have a system that is fair and equitable and not a system that is 
going to have so many loopholes that a large number gets out. 

Now, I have had sent me this note: 

The newspapermen would like you to ask General Hershey to expand on the 
proposed new order on deferments of those with one dependent. 

Now, the newspapers want to get some information. Tell us all 
about that for the benefit of the press as well as the committee. 

Mr. Arenps. Before he does that, Mr. Chairman: Can I sum up this, 
General, by simply saying that all discretion lies with the local board 
as to agricultural deferments ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Mr. Sasscer. Not in the statute at all on farm deferments now? 
General Hersuey. The power is with the President to exercise the 
right to defer people for farming and other occupations in the na- 
tional health 

The Cratrman. They use the expression “national health, safety, 
and interest.” That should always be by regulations and not by stat- 
ute. You can’t do it by statute. But what I am trying to get over 
‘o you is that your suggestions and your recommendations to your 
draft boards should be such that they should say, “Our first obliga- 
lion Is to see if this draft is going to be applied to this man.” Don’t 
try to find out how he can get out. 
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Now go ahead and explain this other question, General, about your 
order with reference to one dependent. 

General Hersury. The order isn’t issued. I merely drafted ap 
order after the discussion last week. This order provides that we shal] 
defer for dependency : One, the registrant who has children ; two, the 
man who has a wife and children ; ‘three, the individual who has more 
than one dependent, that is, wife, father or mother, sister or brother, 
Or even a man who was supporting both father and mother would 
have two dependents and, therefore, would be subject to deferment 
under this Executive order if it should be approved and signed. 

The Cuairman. Now, who passes on that with your board? The 
Labor Department and who else ? 

General Hersury. Well, if we are going to follow the Executive 
order—10161, I believe—the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Selective Service Director are primarily responsible 
for initiating deferment policies. However, under the Executive or- 
der which established Mr. Wilson’s office, the deliberations of this 
board were to be operated under Mr. Wilson’s agency. It is our prac- 
tice to circulate some 16 or 18 agencies of the Government who have 
interest more or less in this, and eventually the Bureau of the Buaget, 
which has been heretofore and I think still is responsible, for the 
final clearance before it is taken to the White House for signature. 

The Crarrman. To sum this up, then, do you think your recom- 
mendation will prevail and that it will go out as an Executive order 
after it has made this Robin Hood barn trip ? 

General Hersuey. I think so, because I believe that the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Defense and the Director of Selective 
Service have been working probably as closely—— 

The CHarrman, All right. 

General Hersuey. As has been my custom through 10 years. 

The Cuarrman. If your Executive order goes into effect, then it 
means that a married man with one dependent will be subject to the 
draft ? 

General Hersury. Well, I call it two dependents because he has 
a wife plus one. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hersury. Or—— 

Mr. Rivers. General 

General Hersuey. It is two. 

The Cnatrman. A married man, then, with a wife and a father ora 
mother or a brother would be subject to the draft ? 

General Hersuey. Or a child. 

The CHarrman. Or a child. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

The Ciaran. Or « child. <All right. Now, Mr. Bates, have 
you any questions ? 

Mr, Anverson. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t think the way you summed 
that up is what General Hershey said. Didn’t you say if they had 
two dependents they would be deferred ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpverson. In other words, if they have a wife and a mother 
dependent they are subject to deferment and not to the draft. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Bates, any questions? 
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Mr. Bares. Yes. General, out of this 544,000 men who are not 
available in the 18-to19-year age bracket, how many would you expect 
to volunteer from your past experience? Is this now a source of 
figures we haven't taken into consideration in compiling these figures ? 

General Hersney. I don’t know. Of course, they can volunteer 
for induction now or they can volunteer for recruitment. One of the 
things that keeps my estimates in somewhat of a scramble is that we 
are recruiting at 17 and at 18 and, therefore, when they get to 19 
[am already ‘dealing not with a regular group, but with a group that 
has already been screened. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

General Hersuey. And certain acceptable people have been screened 
out. And therefore my rate of rejection must inevitably be greater 
than it would be across the board. I think in the estimate that the 
Armed Forces made, when they figured we would get 545,000 18-year- 
olds, they had figured 70,000 in addition to that would alre addy have 
enlisted or would enlist. That is an estimate and is probably based 
on what they are getting at the present time. 

Now, it would look to me as though at least 100,000, or approxi- 
mately that, each year are getting into the Armed Forces before regis- 
tration, because our registration is around 100,000 less than the census 
would indicate we should have at the age of 18. 

Mr. Barres. That 70,000 are those w ho are already in? 

General Hersney. Well, in that estimate there, either in or would 
go in before we would induct them. 

Mr. Bares. That is what 1 mean. 

General Hersuery. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now 

General Hersuey. That is an estimate and it is just worth what 
estimates are worth. 

The Cuarrman,. Mr. Short? 

Mr. Suorr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday, any questions / 

Mr. Kinpay. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sasscer, any questions ? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes, just one: General, if you did not have universal 
military training and conscription for mobilization mixed together 
in one bill, would you be inclined to raise the minimum age for con- 
scription for mobilization? Or, to state it another way : Isn’t it a fact 
that you have universal military training and conscription for mobili- 
zation in the same bill and doesn’t that have a tendency to lower the 
thinking or to bring down the age minimum for conscription ? 

General Hersury. Yes. I don’t think that is the whole considera- 
tion, but there is no question about the fact that whenever you set up a 
permanent training bill, that you will tend to think in younger age 
than you would if you were in a straight-out production. 

Mr. Sasscer. And the 

General Hersury. Of course, when the emergency gets great 
enough, then obviously you get forced into lower ages. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is right. 

General Hersury. But that may come when your greater numbers 
that we are talking about now 

Mr. Sasscer. To state that in reverse, from the way you just stated 

: If you did not have the universal military training phase in the 
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bill, undoubtedly your age limit for conscription wouldn't be down 
to 18. 

General Hersuey. Well, of course, you might as well be perfectly 
fair about the 18-year-olds. The 18-year-olds are a group that from 
a capital standpoint you can take once. Now, what I mean is, there 
is some four or five or six hundred thousand, whatever you think you 

can get. Whenever you need that number in a man pool—now looking 

at it without any idea of training or anything else—the time to have 
that move in, of course, is when you need it and need it badly, because 
it never moves in but once. Your income then is the same as it was 
before, except that you get it at 18 instead of 19. But the numbers, 
the mass numbers, are only moved in once because after you move 
them in once then you must take them each month as they become 1s, 
whereas heretofore you have been taking them at 19. 

Now, however, there is a little more lossage by enlistment, as long 
as you permit enlistment; the older you have the group, it makes it 
that much more difficult to try to feed the unit that is living on indue 
tions primarily alone because the men get sorted more if they are 
exposed at 17 ‘and at 18 to the lures of “recruiting than if they are 
going in for 1 year. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kild: Ly. 

Mr. Kizpay. Out of a million eighteen thousand men, how many will 
you get into the service ? 

General Hersey. You mean at 18 or 19? 

Mr. Kitpay. Eighteen. 

General Hersury. It wouldn’t make very much difference. If we 
could get a rejection rate that only took 250,000, which is being opti- 
mistic but I think we have to try to reach it—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, at 18 

General Hersnery. That leaves 100,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. At 18 you figure you will get about 850,000? 

General Hersury. I have never felt we could get that many because 
there is going to be some farmers, there is going to be probably some 
apprentices, ‘and, of course, we are in this bill setting up 75,000 to 
come in and use training facilities for 4 months and then return to 
school, which will mer ely tie up certain of your personnel. 

Mr. Kizpay. General, we have been through this thing many times 
together. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Krrpay. Don’t you figure that at 18 you get somewhere between 
eight hundred and eight hundred and fifty thousand 18- year-olds / 

‘General Hersury. No, I don’ t, because even with 1,200,000 during 
the war under war conditions we never got very much more than 
around six or seven hundred thousand out of the 18- year-old group, 
because they got deferred and went to other places. 

Mr. Kitpay. The point I was attempting to make—you will excuse 
my laryngitis—was that at 18 you get about 100,000 more out of a 
million that you do at 19, isn’t that true? 

General Hersury. I couldn’t deny it. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Bates. That is chart E. 

The Cuatrman. The general testified in October that using the 
same standard you wor ld get 600,000 out of your 18-year- -old group. 

General Hersury. Well, what I was figuring—of course, in October, 
with a rejection rate between 40 and 50 percent. 
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The CuarrmaNn. Now 

General Hersury. We were lucky to get 600,000. But under the 
assumption that the Armed Forces is going to do something about the 
acceptance, then we are going to climb back toward a higher number. 

But, there are going to be farmers deferred. As long as recruiting 
woes, they go into large numbers. We get them into the Armed 
Forces just the same. 

[ do think 800,000 is high, for recruiting, induction, and everything 





else. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Whatever it is, whether it is six hundred or seven hun- 
dred or eight hundred thousand. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. But each year as you get older you definitely have 
fewer number of soldiers and registrants. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. I would venture about 100,000 a year less, is that about 
right 

‘General Hersury. Well, I don’t know as I could prove that. But 
there is no question that dependency, physical rejection, occupational 
reasons, every one begins to take a greater and greater cut as you get 
older. 

Mr. Kinpay. So each year as you grow older the fewer men you 
get ! 
~ General Hersuery. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. When you get to 21, you only get about 500,000 out of 
a million registrants, is that correct 4 

General Hersury. Whether it is 100,000 or what it is. But the 
theory is right, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. You would like to get to the lower age that produces the 
most men, _ 

General Hersuey. Probably one of the things—I am on two rea- 
sons. One is I think we ought to get a permanent solution of our 
problems, because if we don’t, I will be in trouble with any sort of 
deferment. Any time you defer a man for a year, when the bill you 
have is only running a year, you are not deferring him. You are just 
exempting him from the law. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General Hersury. Because he hopes by getting that year defer- 
ment the law will run out. 

The CHarrman. Now let me ask you this one question : 

What about 1814 years of age? How many would you get in that 
pool, and if you had 181% years age and 6 months’ training ? 

General Hersury. Well 

The Cuarrman. Do you care to make any comments on that? 

General Hersnrey. The way we talk about numbers around here it 
is always confusing because we are talking as though they were all 
being put somewhere at one time. As a matter of fact, over a year’s 
time you are going to get about the same number at 1514 as you got 
at 1S because they become 1814 over a 12-month period, so you were 
sorting over 12 months of people. 

Now, if you get down to 18, you are sorting over 18 months of 
people during a 6-month period, because you have 12 months ini- 
tially and 6 months by progression. So I don’t think over a year’s 
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time you could get this 450 or 500 thousand or whatever it is. There 
is no question you would get it at 1814. 

The Cuarrman. Any more questions ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

General, then your concept of changing the age back to 181, pri. 
marily is a policy proposition. I think your testimony indicates 
that that actu: uly will not over the long run increase the size of the 
pool or the reserve safety margin, is that correct ? 

General Hersury. You mean the reserve of the pool or using the 
Reserve—— 

Mr. Harpy. I meant to say the safety margin. 

General Hersuery. Well, it will a the safety margin at the 


moment, at the expense of next yea In other words, if you take 
400,000 or 500.000 and make them liable now, you cant do that next 
year. 


Mr. Harpy. So 

General Hersury. Unless you went to 17. I mean after all, you 
only move into the 18-year-olds once. I want to point out that at 
the present time they do constitute an addition to our margin, to ow 
pool, to our acceptance. Next year we will have the same income that 
we have this year. We are merely using up a year of capital now, 
rather than saving it as you use the word “Reserve,” in a general 
reserve for some other time. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, if I understand. your position is then the major 
reason for doing this is to start a major training program a year 
early, is that right ¢ 

General Hersuery. That is right. Because my idea is that at 25 
years of age every man should be able to say, “I have paid my military 
service to this country short of all-out mobilization. I have spent 
2 years and 3 months, or 2 years and 6 months, with the colors. I 
have spent 5 or 514 years ina Reserve unit. perhaps two kinds—on 
that was a little more active than the other. And now I am 26 
years of age. Unless there is a war, unless I want to go into the 
Regular forces or be a semiprofessional in the Guard, or the Reserve. 
as an officer or as a senior noncommissioned officer, I have paid my 
service and therefore I can go to my business, and with a convictio! 
that short of all-out war I am not going to be called.” 

Mr. Harpy. Then it is mainly a policy matter and a matter of 
getting our house in order, rather than one of immediate urgenc 
for the sake of building up a safety margin. 

General Hersury. Well, the mathematics of it would make that 
conclusion inevitable, because if you are going to search much for 

85.000 of the IV—F’s or more, and 200,000 and more of the people 
with dependents, or taking men with dependents, that is not will 
children, that is going to get very close to the effective numbers that 
you are going to get ‘from your 18-year-olds because when you took 
the 18-ye: 1r-olds you mortgaged them by 75,000 to education and prob 
ably another 100,000 to the ROTC. 

Mr. Harpy. If my arithmetic serves me correctly, the 225,000 you 
propose to get under Executive order, plus the 137,000 that are in the 
National Guard and Reserve, plus 75,000 that you are expecting to 
get from the IV-F group, brings your margin of safety up to about 

850,000. 

General Hersuery. Yes; no question about that. 
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Mr. Harpy. It seems to me your testimony is in direct conflict with 
the position taken by Mrs. Rosenberg, that it was essential that we 
Jower the age limit to 18 in order that we could build up this margin 
of safety. 

General Hersuey. No. 

The CuamMman. Mr, Hardy, of course the pool would be ample, 
wrovided you only kept it at 3,500,000 men. 

General Hersuzy, Well—— 

The CuairMan. But the danger of that kind of reasoning would 
be that your standing force might have to go during the crisis 
up to 4,000,000 men. The higher you raise that, the Jarger pool you 
have to have. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are saying, Mr. Chairman, is that the selee- 
tion of the figure of 314 million men as the basis for this bill was an 
unfortunate selection. 

The CHamman. Of course, it is unfortunate, for the simple reason 
that it changed since the bill started. They first started off with 
3,200,000 and then the world condition required them to go up to 
3,900,000, and if conditions continue to get along like they are and no 
improvement it soon may have a standing force of 4,000,000 men. And 
it may go up to 5,000,000 men. 

Mr. Harpy. On the basis, Mr. Chairman, of the material submitted 
to us to support this bill, I don’t find the support for it. 

The Coatrrman. Of course, they didn’t base the case only on figures, 

Mr. Kitpay. They started out and then—— 

The CHamrMan. They started out on that basis—— 

Mr. Kinpay. They didn’t sustain it. 

The Cuairman. It didn’t hold wp under the scrutiny of statistics. 
We all know that. 

General Hersney. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on Mr. 
Hardy’s question, because in the first place, there is no divergence 
between Mrs. Rosenberg’s idea or testimony, and mine. I said when 
I was before the Senate, and I think she said essentially the same, that 
if you didn’t go into the 18-year-olds you were going into families. 
And you are going in there right now with the 220,000. And just be- 
cause this husband can be found now when he comes up without a 
child at the time he is classified—and I have been through all of 
this—— 

Mr. Harvy. Now—— 

General Hersney. We will have these 200,000 or a large portion of 
them will be coming up to the induction station already fathers of 
unborn children and we are going to have considerable argument 
about it. 

Mr. Harpy. Now 

General Hersney. But they are available and we can take them. 

_ Mr. Harpy. Now, General, if my arithmetic is right—I don’t know, 
but according to the way I figure, vou wouldn’t even have to issue 
that Executive order to reach the 800,000 safety margin that has been 
indicated. If you have 137,000 that are in the National Guard and 
Reserve and another 75,000 under IV—F’s, you still have your safety 
Maren, 

General Hersuey. Yes, I realize in the first place we have 816,000 
that we started out with estimating we can get in J-A. And the 
question came up the other day on the fact that some of our princi- 
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palities had not classified everyone. And we have taken what [ ¢o 
sider favorable estimates in order to get at this 816,000. We talk. | 
don’t know what we intend to do, but we talk, some do, of le ving 
everybody that is in college in coliege. We are not going to be ab) 
to get all of these numbers and have everybody everywhere. 

Now. I I am not one of those—I am not going to deny that you ca 
replac e 18-year-olds with married men now ‘without’ children, and 
sorting from the IV-F’s. But you must remember in sorting froy 
IV-F’s you dare not have more than perhaps 15 or 20 percent of you 
intake any month come out of that group. Therefore, the 80),\)(i 
or 100,000, or whatever it is, will have to be inducted over a 6- 01 
8-months period, because you just can’t go out and have everybody 
that goes this month out of the 1V—F’s, for two reasons. 

First, we can’t reprocess them that fast, and. secondly, the Armed 
Forces won’t want, especially the Army, and they are the ones that 
are going to get them, to have nothing but people out of the group that 
had not passed their physical examination. And TI don’t believe that 
company commanders are going to welcome men that we give to them 
who at the time we classified them—and we must stick on that—were 
not fathers, but by the time they get inducted they are the fathers of 
unborn children, and they are beginning to have the correspondence, 
and they are beginning to have the application of hardship, the fact 
that the wife is ill, and 101 other things. I think the average company 
commander would rather have a man that didn’t have those 
attachments. 

The CuarrMan. If vou felt that way, why did you issue the order 
then? 

General Hersney. Did I what ? 

The Cuarrman. If you felt like you just stated, why did you issu 
the order ? 

General Hersuey. In the first place, the order hasn’t been issued 
I have supported, and I do support. it. The reason I supported it was, 
in the first pl ice, We are taking individuals in the Organized Reserve 
and in the National Guard who are in those categories, Therefore. | 
don’t know as I could make much of a defense by saying that I didnt 
want to take them because they weren't being taken, because they are. 
I don’t blame anybody for the fact that in this manpower poo! I have 
to deal with people who are going out of it into the Armed Fores 
in all sorts of ways and at all sorts of times and in all sorts of ch 
acter, and yet selective service tends to be blamed or at least asked 
explain the policies of Reserves, of recruiting. or acceptance. and o! 
everything else, mostly of which we are not responsible. 

The CHarrman. Let’s clear up your Executive order or the ¢ 
that you prepared. Will you take a married man with a wife! 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

Will you take a married man with a wife and a child? 

General Hersuey. No. 

The Cuatrrman. Will vou take a married man with a dependent t 
is not a child? 

General Hersuery. Just one: no. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Then. we understand it: and 
this order—I believe I am right—a man with one child and 
will go. 
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Mr. Sasscer. Why ? 

Ge neral Hersuey. Because he only has one dependent. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is going to happen to the child? That child will 
be worse off than if it had a mother to look after it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

On the basis of the support submitted for this bill and the testi- 
mony that we just had, you could still withhold the Executive order 
and have enough men in your pool, in your safety margin, to take 
care of the 314- “million man military establishment. Now, if w e—my 
whale position is simply this: We haven’t the support for this bill 
based on a 31-million-man defense establishment and if that is wrong, 
then somebody ought to come up here and tell us. 

General Hersey. Well, you are dealing with estimates, Mr. Hardy. 
Of course, one of the things that you are assuming: That when a man 
goes in the Armed Forces, he goes in it. And T want to have you 
understand—I am forced to credit 22,000 men in the month of Decem- 
ber that left the service. In other words, I put in 40,000 and 22,000 
went out. 

Mr. Harpy. Presumably, General, you took that into account when 
you collaborated with the Department of Defense in the preparation 
of these figures, did you not? 

General Hersuey. I am sorry. I believe that the Defense Depart- 
ment testified up here that they did not take into consideration any 
casualties. 

Mr. Harpy. These figures are supposed to be net figures and if they 
are not, then they ought to be corrected, too. 

(reneral HersHey. Now, one of the things, and I have had 10 years 
of it, gentlemen: You get somebody into an estimate which is worth 
just what the paper that it is written on and the thought that went 
back of it. It may be true and it may not. It depends on the weather. 
It depends on the oil gage. It depends on whether they are going 
to come with some more when you need them. You get somebody 
up and they give the very best estimate they can. And then because 
that is a figure we put a blessing on it as though it was a fact, which 
it isn’t, and it never will be. And these estimates are estimates. It 
is Just a question of how close to the hole in the ice you want to skate, 
because the fellow who handled the figures had figured by an engineer’s 
formula that you could go within 6 inches without having the ice 
break. The only trouble 

Mr. Harpy. As I understand, the original margin of safety was 
400,000 and you thought the ice was a little thin so it was moved up 
to HO00.000, 

General Hersuey. All right, now let’s take things as they come. 
In the first place, I had 400, 000 when we were t: aking 40,000 men per 
noth. That was a pretty good margin, because 6 times 40 is only 
340,000. Then the calls were doubled in January, February, and 
March to 80,000. And don’t you suppose a fellow begins to worry 
about his pool when he not only gets a double call but he wonders 
What would happen if he got another double? 

While I haven't gotten it, I have been asked over the telephone 





Within the last 6 weeks wh: a I would say to double certain calls that 
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are already there. Now, I don’t know whether that is going to ha p- 
pen. I certainly hope it isn’t. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to be misunderstood. I have no particular 
basis for supporting the 400,000 or the 600,000. It may be that the 
600,000 was not big enough. 

General Hersuey. It won't be if the call goes to 125,000 or 150,000, 
I can promise you that. 

Mr. Harpy. My point is simply this. They gave us these figures 
to work on and if the figures are not reliable or they are not figures 
we can use, then they ought to be corrected. We ought not to be kid- 
ding ourselves and kidding each other. 

General Hersuey. If you take the average on February 12, which 
is next week, and take the last hundred years and take the precipita- 
tion and whether it snowed, and the temperature, you can figure out 
exactly what the temperature will be next week. If you start having 
any lawn parties on the basis of it—I mean, it is an estimate. In these 
figures I think one of the difficulties is that we have taken them too 
seriously. A figure next June just depends on a hundred things. | 
agree with every figure they have, but it is an estimate. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Cole, any questions 4 

Mr. Coir. General, in your initial statement you made some refer- 
ence to the availability of men above the age of 26. There hasn’t 
been any discussion of that so far. You passed it off with the expres- 
sion that they were of such inconsequential numbers that they had no 
value. But nevertheless while the number may not be large, isn’ 
there an element of equality that the Congress should consider in 
determining who should serve and who shouldn't serve? 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Cole, in the first place, I believe that 
if we would go up somewhere in the thirties, or if we took single non- 
veterans, the most we could hope for is somewhere around 100,000, 
Now, I have felt 

Mr. Coir. Now let’s be more specific. You say somewhere in the 
thirties. What would the figures be if the upper age limit were raised 
to 304 

General Hersney. If it goes to 30, you are going to have less tha 
100,000 because in the first place—— 

Mr. Coir. What would it be? 

General Hersney. Well, I am just engaged with Mr. Hardy in be- 
ing challenged, because, having made some estim: ite under compulsi on, 
then somebody from then on said, “But you said.” Now I thin! k that 
100,000 is as near as I would want to guess up to around 35, becatse 
the estimate under 28 is almost worthless because we proc easel those 
people in 1948 and got 80-percent rejections on them. So I have « 
least 214 vears of men above 26 that have streets been run through this 
wringer and we didn’t get much out of it. That is one of the reasons 
why I don’t want to have to start Pi millions to eet even te 
of thousands. 

General Hersury. Now if you go into veterans, that is another 
matter because there are a lot of veterans—— 

Mr. Corn. Before we go into the veteran, let us go into the marr 
mah. 

General Hersury. You won't get much out of the married ! 
because the only men you will find in that group are men that were 
deferred because they were on farms or industry or coul In’t pass the 
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physical. As Director of Selective Service, there is on my part just 
as much desire to get even with somebody because they are the ones 
that gave me a rather bad time. But as a place to get manpower, it 
js not good. I don’t believe it is good policy to go back and try to 
correct past mistakes or omissions when you are trying to solve a 
particular problem. I oppose going above because in any of the areas 
we have talked about, unless you get into veterans, you are not going 
to get into a source of manpower that is worth the sorting. 

I must call your attention, gentlemen, that the number of adminis- 
trative things that they have heaped on the local board makes one of 
the difficulties the local board has in trying to get men into the service, 
because we are engaged in some other things that have nothing to do 
with getting people in the service. : 

Mr. Brooks. Are you through, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coir. Not quite. You also, in your opening statement, said 
there were some parts of the bill you didn’t like, but you neglected 
to identify them. 

General Hersney. I beg your pardon. I didn’t quite get that. 

Mr. Corr. You said there were parts of the bill you didn’t like. 

General Hersury. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cote. I think the committee—— 

General Hersury. That always happens. 

Mr. Cotz. Let’s 

General Hersury. For instance, one of the things: I would like 
to have the bill include the provision that anybody that was in the 
Armed Forces was in the Armed Forces and whatever happened to 
him has to happen to him from the Secretary acting under the laws 
of Congress and not that the Director of Selective Service was under 
the necessity of drafting a person who is a lieutenant here and put- 
ting him here as a private. That party doesn’t happen to like that. 
But the bill didn’t correct it. It is a minor thing. I probably have 
some misgivings about attempting to use this bill in a training pro- 
gram until we solve the over-all Reserve and National Guard pro- 
gram. Until that is a little more stable, I sort of hesitate on what 
I want to do about Reserve Officers Training Corps. I am going 
along with it, because there is no use trying to do anything about that 
until we get the whole Reserve system in shape. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General Hersury. Therefore, I figured it was just one of those 
things we had to pass over until we are ready to do something about it. 

Then I think there should be some restudy of the ROTC system as 
a means of producing a Reserve officer. Now if it is for the purpose 
of educating people generally, that is another matter. 

Mr. Kitpay. But that is what this bill provides and the military is 
going to decide who is going to be educated. You can’t have that 
under the American system of government. 

General Hersury. The reason I didn’t get into that, Mr. Kilday: 
Because I thought the Congress was going to go into the whole Reserve 
question as a Reserve question and therefore they are going to have 
to have men in new Reserve. That I know. They ought to have 
them young. They ought to have them trained. And they ought 
teeny them at times when they are not too much tied up with other 
things, 
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Mr. Cote. Are there any other parts of the bill you don’t like / 
General Hersuey. I can’t think of one just now, but I might hit oy 

something because we are all rather independent people and a com- 

promise is always a compromise. 

Mr. Core. You must have had something in mind when you sai( 
there were parts of the bill you didn’t approve. 

General Maen I tell you why I did that: Because I came up 
here supporting the bill, but on the other hand I knew that [ hy 
enough friends on the committee that would know that I was on 
ably supporting things that I wouldn’t have written. I thought [ 
might as well state it and get on record as saying I am supporting this 
bill and supporting it because it is a compromise that I think is on the 
whole much better personally than I have seen in quite some time 
and, therefore, I was willing to wait to solve some of the problens 
that this bill did not. 

Mr. Cote. Then your objections are not of a serious nature / 

General Hersuey. No; I go along on the bill without reservation, 

The Cuairman. Any further questions, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Corr. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. General 

The Cuatrman. Everybody will get a chance. 

Mr. Doyte. This bill on page 2, subdivision C, line 24, proposes to 
reduce the registration age to 17 from 18. I raised that point the 
other day with Mrs. Rosenberg and she said, when she came back thie 
next day, after they conferred with you 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Doyie. “What is your feeling?” I feel unless it is absolutels 
necessary, even assuming that the induction age is 18, which I am not 
ready to assume except for purposes of this question—whiy is it neces 
sary to register a boy at the young age of 17 if you are not going t 
induct him until 18? 

General Hersnry. Well, there isn’t any more argument in favor of 
that than there is for registering him at 18 when you are going to 
use him at 19. One thing : about it: It does tend to scatter the work. 
It does tend to make you know something about your prospectiy 
supply. So far as you would say is this absolutely essential and the 
bill cannot pass without it being changed, why, my answer to that 
is a very easy one. But it is in the same order of our present action. 
We have had them a year before they were liable. To give you some 
idea of what you have, you can get your registering done. We do 
engage in questionnairing because we have held that the bill permitte 
registration and that was all, and that is all we have done. 

So the case isn’t particularly strong. There is just as much reas 
to register them at 17 when the liability age is 18 as there is 
when it is 19. I couldn’t die for either one. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, General, you would admit with me that register 
a boy at 17 immediately inserts into the home a lot of fears and a 
pations, when the boy is far younger at 17 than he is at 18 psycho- 
logically and also the home is in a little different mental atti 
wouldn't you? 

General Hersury. Mr. Congressman, I don’t believe I oug 
take the committee’s time in telling you what I think about that one 
because I don’t happen to agree with you. I happen to think L 
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think this as a father. I think one of the things that we have done 
is tried to live our youngsters’ lives just as long as we could to the 
detriment of the youngster. I am of radar at times—I get letters 
now from parents, meaning very well, talking about their baby 20 
years old. A pioneer state never had babies at 20. I didn’t come in 
ihe pioneer state, but I was supposed to be somewhat useful around 
the house starting at 7, 8, or 9 years old—not that I was overworked or 
I believe in child labor, but I do believe in responsibility to children. 
And J think that the idea that a young man at 17 who is about ready to 
eraduate from high school should not be led into the idea that he has 
a responsibility to his Gover nment and is going to be processed along— 
| just don’t happen to go along on that. I realize it isn’t too popular 
to say. 

Mr. Kimpay. General, when you and I were 17 that was true, but 
time has marched on. 

General HersHey. Yes, but—— 

Mr. Kirpay. It has marched past us. 

General Hersuey. But, Mr. Kilday, the thing I am afraid of 

Mr. Kinpay. Our chairman was practicing law when he was 18 
years old, but nowadays that doesn’t happen. 

General Hersuey. I know. But I know we better be in a place 
where we better have it happen again if we want to survive. 

Mr. Rivers. General, you changed the trend. The trend is the Gov- 
ernment owes the responsibility to the child. 

General Hersuey. I don’t go along with that. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, I haven't finished my question to the 
ceneral vet. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Doyte. Your observation as to the fact that vou happen to be 

i father: Some of the rest of us happen to be fathers, too. I sharply 
di ffer with you on your conclusion. 

Now referring to the estimated breakdown of selective service as of 
October 1950, you have an item there: Failing mental test only, 167,- 
783. I refer you to page 17 of the bill, beginning at the line 17 and 
ontinuing to page 18, line 4 

That deals, as you no doubt recall. with training and education of 
these boys that failed mental test only. Now, calling vour attention 
to the fact that at the conclusion of that paragraph it expressly pro- 
vides that upon the successful completion of such treatment, training, 
or education, these persons may be inducted into the Armed Forces: 
Why do you use the term “illiterate” in the bill ? 

Do I understand that some of this 167,783 are actually so illiterate 
that they can’t be schooled, or does this whole paragraph refer to that 
167.000 7 
General Hersuey. I think you are dealing with the rehabilita- 

on part of the bill. I may not be able to answer in chapter and verse. 
But as T understood that, as it applied to this 167,000, illiteracy is 
rather loosely used. I suppose it meant initially no capacity to read, 
But I think we have tended to get it to mean incapacity to read to the 
extent that we thought necessary in order to get the training. So I 
lon’t know how that word got in there. Perhaps it is loosely used. 
vs t my understanding was that the provision was made here so that 

lips some percentage of these people who had failed because they 
did not have the capacity to read so they could understand readily 
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and rapidly enough to answer the questions or work the problems tha; 
were necessary, that perhaps by some rehabilitation we could help, 

No, I frankly, personally, have some misgivings about how success. 
ful you are going to be in instituting a program when the graduate 
has the privilege of being inducted as the main incentive to finish jt 
voluntarily. But just the same, if we can get anybody to do it I ay 
in favor of it. Every time one of these men are rejected somebody his 
to go ahead of their time. 

Mr. Dorie. The schools that are there intended are the schools 
train and educate boys in which there is a possibility of educating them 
sufficiently to meet military requirements / 

General Hersury. Well, during World War II, on some limited 
scales, some outfits did quite a job educating people who had bee 
rejected so they later passed. But it is not as general as I wish it was, 

The Cuatrman. Mr. deGratfenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. General, this bill construed in its strictest 
sense, as far as 18-year-old boys are concerned, does provide that they 
may be sent into combat. In other words, under this bill there is 
authority given to drafting 18-year-old boys and send them into 
combat area 

General Hersuey. I think the only restriction is 4 months; isn’t it, 
4 months’ training? I think that is correct. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I said under this bill, under the strict sense 
of it 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Eighteen-vear-old boys can be drafted and put 
in combat. 

General Hersuey. I think the only restriction is they must have 4 
months’ training. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Yes. sir. Now, the Defense Department, of 
course, states that they don’t intend to use them, that they are going 
to start out drafting them at 18 years and 11 months, and then o 
down, and they can’t conceive of it coming up to where they vil 
actually have to be sent in combat. But under this bill the ry do have 
that authority. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. But they almost convinced us by the fact that 
they say they can’t conceive of any situation hardly arising to where 
itis done. It appears to me that 19-vear-olds would serve just about 
as well, because they almost said they don’t intend to do it anyway. 

Now, the only basis for getting them in sooner is on the propositio 
of training. Now, they are asking us to draft 18-year- “old boys and 
give them the right to send them into combat, when they tell us at 
the same time that they are not really in a state of full mobilization. 
when we have 137,000 men in the National Guard and Organize: 
Reserve who haven't been called in, when you say yourself that thes 
rejections in the draft have been much more than they should hav: 
been, that men have been turned down when they should have been 
taken in. I saw in the paper where a boy, fighting in Korea, received 
a notice from his draft board that he had been placed in IV-F. And 
he is over there fighting at the time. We are not in a state of full 
mobilization. 

What I want to say to you is that I don’t believe the country is ¢on- 
vinced of the necessity of drafting 18-year-old boys at this time when 
they may be sent into combat areas. 
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Now. this isn’t just simply a training bill. If this was a universal- 
military-training bill, then it would be entirely different because the 
boys then would just be subject to military training. But don’t you 
think that this bill could be passed much more easily and would be a 
better bill if we either put a restriction in it that 15-year-old youths 
shouldn’t be sent into combat areas unless there is a joint resolution of 
Congress in the future to the contrary or fix the mileage at 19 years ? 

General Hersury. Well, you put me a very difficult situation 
because you asked me in your field, not mine, on what is a good bill. 
| do not have the experience or the background to know what the 
Congress should do. 

Now, I would like to comment on two or three things. In the first 
place, the Armed Forces I believe has tried to point out that by taking 
them as they were, the chances of getting them in before 19 is very 
small. I have no quarrel with it particularly. But when you ask me 
to comment ona law, unfortunately I can only comment on it to what 
itsays. One of the things that I have experienced through life is the 
feeling of hurtness when I had led somebody to believe the best of 
something when the worse took place. 

I think the Congress ought to always realize when they pass a law 
that that is what they mean. Therefore, if they pass a law that 18- 
year-olds are liable, they are liable. If they have a 4-month restriction, 
well and good. But still that makes it possible to use 18-year-olds. 
And I would say this—as just an old man talking, but the fact that 
when you put the restriction on a joint resolution so far as this boy is 
concerned and when the emergency comes up and you joint resolute to 
use him at 18 years old: you in a way have led him now to believe that 
he wasn’t going to have that happen to him and then later on when 
the necessity becomes great then you go and doit. I would be as much 
inclined to say let us be perfectly fair with ourselves now. If you are 
not going to legislate to use a man, I think you ought to legislate just 
exactly what you mean. I don’t believe we ought to start interpreting 
it in the most favorable way, because I know that if the necessity is 
grave enough the 18-year-old will have to go. 

And I want to say one thing in closing this particular thing. It 
may be very easy to permit 17-year-olds and 18-year-olds to go volun- 
tarily while at the same time we don’t compel the ones who will not go 
voluntarily to go. But I personally in my soul and in my conscience 
see no distinction between letting somebody willingly go off and get 
shot at 17 and then not want—I would go with saying whatever the 
age is, let’s set it. 

Mr. Kinpay. The volunteer State of Tennessee won't agree with you. 

General Hersury. Well, I realize that. and some of these [V—F’s 
who would like to have the privilege of serving in the Navy and the 
Air Forces and are turned down because they are a little off on some 
of their mental, would not agree with it either. 

_Mr. peGrarrenriep. General, I want to ask you another question. 
You said that something ought to be done to remedy these rejections, 
where they have been turned down in the draft, that something ought 
to be done to remedy that. You said we ought to get at the basis of 
that, that something ought to be done to remedy that. Now, what do 
you suggest ? 

General Hersuey. The first thing I suggest is of course that you 
have one source of manpower supply for the Armed ‘Forces, that 
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everyone draw their supply from one source. If you want a man to 
enlist, you can either let him enlist through a single source or you cay 
make him serve his basic training and find out whether you want or 
not before you permit him to enlist and then permit him to enlist iy 
anything he wants to enlist that is open that they will accept him iy, 
That is the first thing. That means that in the division of manpower 
initially, each one of | the several services take their share of the good. 
they take their share of the mediocre, and they take their share of ile 
least acceptables. Then I wouldn’t be concer ned about taking far more 
than 85,000 out of that 800,000. But we are not at that place. 

At the present time, we are permitting all sorts of methods ot 
getting into the Armed Forces, leaving in our manpower poo! ever- 
increasing numbers of least usables to come back and irritate us a 
some future time when we reach in and want something that is about 
average and we will find ourselves much below the average. 

Now, I am not saying that Congress ought to do it, and selective 
service can’t do it, but I don’t believe you will settle the problem of 
acceptability, the standards of acceptability, until all forces are ona 
common standard and are taking some share—maybe not as great as 
others, but some share of the least fit. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. 

General, I did understand you to say, though, that if we pass this 
bill or support this bill we ought to have in mind when we do support 
it that we are supporting the worst features of it as far as the 1-year. 
olds are concerned, and we are supporting a bill whereby 18-year-old 
youths are being drafted and may be sent into combat. 

General Hersuey. I don’t think you can in conscience do anything 
else. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. When we are in a semistate of mobilization, 
not full-state of mobilization. 

General HersHey. Now, Mr. Congressman, you are coming at me 
from two sides. You are saying in the first place if this is just a train- 
ing bill and we had no service ahead of us then we could take an 1»- 
year-old. Now, I would have to advise you there: don’t train a man 
that you won’t use to die for you if necessary, because that is what 
you are training him for. There is no excuse, no reason for training 
unless that is so. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Don’t you think that 19 is near enough for 
them to die for us, as long as we are in the present state of emergency ‘ 

General Hersuey. I don’t believe there is any age that a man ouglit 
to have to die for his country, but I am not so sure that death can be 
set on an age level. And I do know, unfortunately know, that the 
18-year-old will do more before he dies than individuals somewha' 
older. That is unfortunately what you pick them on. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. General, I want to say to you what I think. | 
think the Defense Department realizes if they came up here with a bi! 
right now just drafting 18-year-old boys for combat, that they couldn't 
get it. But by coming up here and ‘sugar-coating it with this proposi- 
tion for military training and saying that they’ won't send i into 
combat unless it is necessary and all that kind of thing, that they will 
get. us to vote to draft 18-year-old boys for combat when no declaratio! 
of war exists at the present time. 
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General Hersury. Well, I can’t answer for the Defense Establish- 
ment. I can answer for myself. I have been before this committee 
over the past 10 years and my position has always been the same. I 
have been ee always for some training to meet the day that we 
finally met this last summer and we weren't ready for it. I hope we 
chall never meet a harder one than that. Tam hopeful. But I again 
have to repeat that the time has passed several times to take a firm, 
permanent stand on training our citizenry, not only to save the coun- 
try but to save themselves when the time comes that they must. 

‘The CuatrMAn. Mr. Havenner, any questions? 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question about the 
universal training provisions of the bill. It has already been pointed 
out that the last bill which was favorably reported by this committee 
to set up a system of universal military training contained—that was 
a bill sponsored by the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Towe, in 
1947, provided for over-all civilian control of the policies and admin- 
istration of the system. The bill contained this provision, setting up 
the National Security Training Commission: the Commission shall 
consist of three persons appointed by the President, with Senate 
confirmation. ‘Two of its members, including the Chairman, shall be 
civilians. 

Now, that provision has been conspicuously omitted from this bill. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, if the universal military training pro- 
visions of the bill remain in it, and I say if, because, in my opinion, 
it is by no means certain at this moment that they will remain in the 
bill, but if they do remain in the bill, I am reasonably sure that the 
Congress will amend the bill to include some provision of the kind 
that was in the last bill passed here. If that is done, General, if the 
hill is amended by Congress—and this is not an idle question, I believe 
it is going to be so amended—if it is so amended, would you recom- 
mend any other changes in it to make it more workable ? 

General Hersuey. Well, if the Congress recommends the bill—there 
isacommission. If I remember this text, there is a commission estab- 
lished under this bill which has the supervision of the individuals 
while they are under training. 

Mr. Havenner. That is true, but it conspicuously omits the pro- 
vision in the former bill that two of them shall be civilians. 

General Hersuey. I wouldn’t quarrel about that. I wouldn't 
quarrel if they are all civilians. This 

Mr. Havenner. Congress is going to quarrel about it. 

General Hersuey. No. What I mean: in establishing commission, 
you set up civilian control over the defense establishments and very 
wisely so, but whether two controls are better than one is some 
question in my mind. I always felt that it is a little clearer if you 
hold somebody responsible than it is to have the responsibility divided 
two or three different ways. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t asking for the general’s 
opinion on the policy. I think Congress is going to make its own 
ind up about the policy. But I was asking, if Congress should 
decide the way I think it is going to decide, should the bill be amended 
inany way to make it more workable? 

General Hersuey. Well, this Commission I thought you were 
asking about, Mr. Havenner, is still in there. 
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Mr. Havenner. No; it is not. I beg your pardon. It is in ther 
with the one very important and fundamental omission. 

General Hersurey. What is that / 

Mr. Havenner. The provision that it shall consist of a majority of 
civilians. 

General Hersuey. Well, if all we are talking about is amending to 
make it all civilian, I have no quarrel with that. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin ! 

Mr. Gavin. I know, General, that you can’t talk for the Departmen 
of Defense, but the question I want to ask—whether or not you think 
itisfair. You say aman is subject to deferment with two dependents 
or more; is that right ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, if we take our National Guard we get men in 
there that have seen 2, 3, and 4 years of combat service. ‘If they re- 
quest separation from the service ‘they must have four or more depend. 
ents; is that right ? 

General Hersuey. That is what I understand. I think the idea: 
Hardship—four dependents were supposed to be hardship. 

Mr. Gavin. I understand that that rule has recently been taken 
away. 

General Hersey. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, do you think it is fair, when the man entered the 
National Guard after he came out of the war, got married, had 2 or 3 
years of combat service and now has three or four children, he 
shouldn’t be entitled for consideration for deferment when we are 
deferring boys that never saw service with two dependents? 

General Hersuey. Mr. Gavin, I went into the service, in the Na- 
tional Guard. I only spent 5 years in it and it has been quite awhile 
ago, but at the time I was in it I expected that I would have to go 
ahead of anybody else in our neighborhood because there wasn’t an) 
other guardsmen living out in that farm area that I lived in. 

I got 20 cents for going to drill. I had to pay 10 cents of it in dues. 
But at that time that was about what I got for being a private. After 
| —— a second heutenant I got 40 cents a week. But we were in 
there. I don’t know about the fairness, but we didn’t have any doub 
about what was going to happen. 

Mr. Gavin. You are evading this question. 

General Hersuey. No; I am not. 

Mr. Gavin. The point I am trying to make is this. A boy now has 
seen his service. He did his bit. He is still in the National Guard. 
But circumstances have changed his whole life. He now has three or 
four dependents and is trying to get along and raise his family and 
he asks for separation from the service because of a hardship case, but 
he is denied that opportunity for consideration unless he has four 
dependents. 

Now, the question I am asking: Do you think it is fair to take a man 
in view of the fact that you set upa ruling that a man with two depend- 
ents and never has seen any service should be liable ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, but the National Guard fellow, when he 
went back from service—don’t misunderstand me, I am not criticising 
him, but when he enlisted in the National Guard, he probably had 
service. He probably was like a lot of people. I don’t know why they 
do it, but they go out and carry more of a share of the load and there 
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are a lot of other people hiding behind him and letting him carry it. 
Of course, it isn’t fair. It isn’t fair to take the 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
and 25’s, and let the 60-year-olds hang around here, like him. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think the Department of Defense should change 
that rule and give consideration to a man when he has four dependents 
and he had seen combat service and did his bit 

General Hersuey. Well, of course the question of why he enlisted 
in the first place—if we get into these indivdual cases we get quite a 
ways from our bait. 

Mr. Gavin. A lot of them enlisted in the Gaurd or Reserves, but 
circumstances have changed their picture completely from the time 
they went in. Now, he has certain responsibilities that he has to meet. 
What I am trying to get at: we want to be fair in selective service 
and we want to be fair with the men who have seen the service. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, he doesn’t get any consideration unless he has 
four dependents. And I understand that ruling has been taken out. 

General Hersney. Well, I can’t speak in that field, but I will join 
in doing anything I can to help this committee evoke the National 
Guard and Reserve service that will have primarily young men in it 
who will not have all these dependents. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, the big mistake, General, don’t you think— 
if the gentleman will yield for a moment—is when we take these men 
into the Reserves and National Guard we don’t carefully screen and 
consider the facts whether or not they will be eligible for service. 

General Hersuey. That is right. But one of the reasons they do not 
screen is because there is a shortage. If everybody had to serve, 
we could be particular then and take only those we wanted. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, they voluntarily go in. They are not 
compelled. 

General Hersury. Voluntarily, with compulsion just around the 
corner. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Elston, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Exsron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hershey, I don’t think it is entirely clear yet about how 
many persons you can get out of your 1V—F classification if there is 
any lowering of the standards. Now, as I understand it, you have 
indicated that if there is some lowering of the standards, physical 
standards, you may obtain as many as 150,000. 

General Hersuey. Well, no. I testified to 85,000 on mental stand- 
ards alone. 

Mr. Etston. Yes. That is the figure I think that Mrs. Rosenberg 
gave when she was here. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. Possibly 75,000, after she had conferred with you. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr, Etsron. Now, when we talked about lowering physical stand- 
ards we have to know something about what those standards are. 
Now, the standards that are being used at the present time, are they 
the standards that were used in World War IT for all the services? 

General Hersury. Well, no, for all the services. The services that 
are on the recruiting basis. Of course, there has been some self-declar- 
ing edicts from the recruiting services that they are getting now into 
that standard, but the standards in the past, obviously, those that were 
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on a recruiting basis, weren’t anywhere near the present sta: 


which I consider reasonably well above World War IT standards. 


Mr. Eutsron. Now, vour figure of 150,000 is based on the stan: 


that existed in World War II? 
General Hersuery. Mr. Elston, my figure was 85,000. I think 


Rosenberg gave you a figure of 150,000, but my figure was 8). 


All that did was to tighten up on the handling of the mental tes 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Because I thought we could recover half « 
people that had been rejected up to the 31st of October without 
much difficulty. 

Mr. Exsron. That is only—— 

General Hersney. Eighty-five thousand. 

Mr. Etsron. That is only on mental standards ¢ 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, if you are to lower some of the physical s 
ards, you can go to 150,000. 

General Hersuey. I don’t think there is any question. In 


if you lower them far enough and take enough limited service peo 


you could go considerably further. No question about that. 
Mr. Exsron. Now, in the enlistment of men today, the draft 
men today, are you using World War II standards ! 


General Hersney. It is controversial perhaps, but I don’t thin! 


are approaching them yet. 
Mr. Exsron. What do you mean by that? 


very 
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General Hersuey. I think we are above them. At the present t 


we are getting about 34 percent reye ction. 

Now, of course, you get into trouble with figures ag rain. 

During the war, we had an over-all rejection of about 34 p 
but that was on people many of them between 18 and 45. 

Mr. Srorr. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Which was the group that is not going to 
near as good physical make-up. 


Now, at the present time, we are working in the 22’s, 23’s, role 21’ 


which is the very prime of your manpower. Of course, it is not : 
the-board manpower because it has already been hit by enlistme 
17 and 18 and 19 for a great. many people and ev verybody that 
enlisted passed. So the ones that didn’t enlist I still have in this 
and therefore this pool is not as good as it was before it was scre: 

Mr. Exston. Now, see if I understand you. 

General Hrersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. You say the percent rejections—— 

General Hersuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Exsron. Even though you are in this lower age cl: issifica ut 


is Just about the same as it was in World War II when you we 
this high age classification / 


General Hersury. That is right. Therefore, I say we are 


down to World War II, at least that i is my basis for saying that. 


not 


Mr. Erston. Well, how many will you get if you go down to World 


War IT? 
General Hersuey. In which—you mean, for instance—— 
Mr. Exsron. In your present age classification, without cons 
ing the 18-year-olds, how many will you get if you lower your ph) 


standards to World War II standards? 
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General HersHey. Somewhere around here I have an estimate of 
how many we will get out of these several groups. I hate to be 
fumbling papers. I think I can put what you want in the record, 
because 1 know I have it, but I can’t get my fingers on it too rapidly. 

Mr. Eston. Well, General, I suggest that you do that. 

General Hersuey. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. But in any event, it is going to be a considerably larger 
number than the 85,000 ¢ 

General Hersuey. That is right, no question about it. 

Mr. Exston. That you mentioned. 

General Hersurey. That is right, no question about it. 

Mr. Ersron. Have you your figures now / 

(ieneral Hersuey. Well, for instance, in our singles, I think we 
showed about 250,000 that we thought we could recover. 

Mr. Evsron. 250,000 that you could recover ? 

General Hersuey. That is right, out of this present group that we 
are talking about. 

Mr. Ersron. If you simply used World War IT physical standards, 
is that correct ? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Erston. That is correct ? 

General Hersury. That is on the basis of 1,143,000 that we are 
talking about. It isa difference between that and the 816,000 or what- 
ever it is we had the other day. 

Mr. Erston. Well, General, is there any reason why you shouldn't 
go down to World War II standards? We fought a pretty good war 
and had some pretty fine men in the service. Now, is there any differ- 
ence between conditions as they existed then and conditions as they 
exist now? Is there any reason why you shouldn’t go to those same 
standards ¢ 

General Hersury. I can repeat what I have heard. In the first 
place, I think General Byers testified before the subcommittee here 
that during the initial phases of the Army they were trying to get men 
upon which to build an army. 

But 1 want to revert to what I said awhile ago. The whole thing 
s tied up with making all of the services participate in the division 
of these 200,000 people and until—if you are going to make the Army 
take all of them, I have some misgivings about that. 

Mr. Exston. In other words. General, if the services will all take 
nen In the same categories, then you can induct 200,000, 250,000 
men—— 

General Hersury. I think—— 

Mr. Erstons Now, in the IV—F’s classification, simply by reducing 
physical standards to your World War IT standards. 

General Hersuery. That is right. Of course, you need a few months 
because that many men shouldn't all flood in all at one time. One of 
the things that made me so bitter last fall about trying to keep the 
standards from getting too high was the fact that it accumulates in- 
dividuals that they have to absorb later on, whereas, if they take them 
asa flow, then you can absorb them, whereas, if you put them aside, 
then there always comes a time when you start working that down that 
you are just handicapped so you can’t take them only about so fast. 

Mr. Eston. Now, General, is there any move on foot to do that ? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Exston. We are supposed to have unification of the services, 

General Hersuey. Well, I understand there is a recruiting play, 
the details of which I am not too familiar with, on making the diffeyey; 
services accept only so many of each profile, of A, B, and C, with the 
idea they will all get their shares of the seeds. . 

The Cuairman. Carrying out the recommendation that we made 
last October along that line. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, just another question. 

General, to what extent—or let me put it this way. When do you 
expect to lower these physical standards to World War IT standards? 

General Hersury. When do I expect they will be lowered ? 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 

General Hersnrey. You see, Mr. Elston, you know I don’t haye 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. Eston. Well, I know you don’t, unless you have the authority, 
But I know they also rely a great deal on your judgment and your 
suggestions, 

General Hersuey. Not in that particular area. There is the place 
where I have been a little off the reservation, probably, because | am 
a seller rather than a buyer. 

Mr. Exston. Do you know of any reason why the standards should 
not be lowered to World War II standards? 

General Hersory. None, except that at the present time the draft 
is only furnishing individuals to the Army and until they are fur- 
nishing it to all the services I am afraid you are going to load one 
of the services up with all the least fit. 

Mr. Exston. Well, of course, the services can probably answer that 
phase of the question better than you can. But another question 
now. Youcan, of course, provide for some industrial deferments?! 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. Now, do you think those industrial deferments could 
be decreased and more men made available for military service if the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and other possible acts were amended so 
as to do away with the 40-hour week and require men to work a little 
bit longer ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, I am getting into a field where I don't 
know too much, production. Obviously, I came to believe if you 
work longer you get more done. But I would say that with the 
increased war production I think we are going to face probably more 
industrial deferments rather than less and I am sure if we move 
into the class of individuals who are now supporting one dependent 
at least we will find that we will have additional men,who will have 
skills. Because normally, the incident of skill, of profession, 0! 
scientific knowledge and of technological knowledge, tends to go with 
the fellow that had to get those things in order to support dependents. 
I am afraid we are going to have to look at more deferments as S00! 
as we move into this dependency group, because they are the boys that 
have the jobs, a good many of them. e 

Mr. Exston. Now, General, in estimating the present availability 
pool of 816,000 out of 1,600,000 possible I—A’s, what percentage factor 
is used with respect to occupational deferments ? 

General Hersey. Around 2 percent. 

Mr. Exsron, All right. Now, wasn’t 5 percent in World War I! 
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General Hersuey. Well, depending on what age group you take. 
Remember, in World War II we were operating normally with 18 to 
38 and therefore, obviously, your industrial deferments are going 
(o run much higher than they are under 26. 

1 think you are right. It might have been more than five. But 
that doesn’t mean that 5 percent from 18 to 38 is any greater than 
2 percent from 18 to 26 or from 29 to 26. 

Mr. Exsron. All right. Now, another question, General: During 
World War II, of course, you know how students were assigned to 
college and were deferred for educational reasons. The present bill 
provides that they be taken, all persons, into the service and then an 
agency in Washington assigns 75,000 a year to educational institu- 
tions. Are you in favor of that provision in the bill / 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Exvsron. Why do you think that is an improvement over the 
conditions that existed in World War IT? 

General Hersuey. I think it is more honest, for one thing, because 
when you induct a man into the service to serve in service and then 
send him 32 months to college, I doubt very seriously if the public 
vets too much confidence from what your armed forces are doing. 
And while we may want to debate later on or now whether 75.000 
is too little or too great, I think we ought to be honest about it. If we 
are going to send 75,000 out to go to school we ought to say so, and 
not try to get them in uniform. 

One of the things that was a morale factor with our local boards 
was the ASTP and the V-—12 programs, especially in small towns, 
when they were present. The best looking, about, that we had left 
any more around there were studying what sometimes the people 
there weren’t so sure what, and at the same time we were drafting 
37-year-old fathers with two or three children, closing up a grocery 
store. 

Iam not going to make too much defense for the number, but I 
think whatever it is we ought to just honestly look at it. 

Mr. Exston. All right. You think people back home are going to 
be any happier if some bureau over in Washington does the job in- 
stead of people around their own localities ? 

General Hersuey. Well, I don’t know as to the bureau in Washing- 
ton. As I read the law—of course, we read laws a little differently—I 
thought it said some agency designated by the President. 

Mr. Ersron. Well, that is a bureau. 

General Hersury. I am very frank, Mr. Elston, to tell you that 
Tam going to be quite interested in who is writing white cards if the 
Selective Service System has any responsibility. 

Mr. Etston. Well 

General Hersuey. After the man gets the card. 

_ Mr. Exsron. Then you are in favor of divesting the Selective Serv- 
ice of that responsibility ? 

General Hersnry. No; I am not. Unfortunately, I think it is a 
very difficult responsibility. But we at one time handled the CO's 
not because we wanted to but because we thought that somebody had 
to and probably we would get along with ourselves easier than we 
can with them. I probably think the same people that chose a man 
to be deferred for any reason ought to be responsible for choosing 
them for all, 
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Mr. Exston. Now, General, don’t you think that it is also > going 
to be very expensive to induct a man in the service for 4 montlis, iy. 
ing him the status of a soldier which will entitle him to all the benef: 
of a soldier, then put him in school, perhaps as a scientific st a 
knowing full well that when he completes the course the last pace 
he ought to go back is in the service. He ought to go in the atomie. 
energy field or some other place. 

Now, why give him the status of a soldier in 4 months and a 4 
months delay in his educational program, when it is know 
going to be sent to school ? 

General Hersuey. Mr. Elston, I will tell you why I happen to }; 
lieve in that. I don’t know whether it represents anybody else’s 0) 
ion, or not. In the first place, I have no quarrel with you the Teast 
bit that he may never go back to the Armed Forces. I do quar 
you that 4 months’ delay, if he is going to be a scientist, amounts t 
anything, because if he can’t stand the 4 months’ delay you better not 
have him as a scientist anyway. 

Mr. Etstron. I am not thinking of him as much as I am of the coun- 
try. 

General Hersury. Yes. One thing about it. If he has had his 
training, no matter what he has to do, if he has to save his life—then 
may be a time when he is working at these scientific efforts he may 
need basic training. Another thing is, frankly, I went along with 
that and I am in favor of it because I thought there would be less 
criticism on deferring a fellow to go off and be a scientist, if he made 
it after 4 or 5 years trying, if he had had at least his basic training, 
rather to completely excuse him from it. 

Then, another thing is I think his basic training will make it pos- 
sible that if he had to defend himself, even in local defense sone- 
times, I think he will be better able to participate in it. 

Mr. Exrsron. Well, General, I think it doesn’t make much difference 
because you write in the law that he is subject to military service whe 
he gets through with his educational program if the Governny 
needs him. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. The question of whether he takes 4 months first be- 
fore he goes into the program and assumes the status of a soldier 
not only expensive—he may take his 4 months. He may go to sc|iool 
then for 4 or 5 years. By that time, the emergency is over. We ho} 
it will be. He still has the status of a soldier, and all he has had 
some educational training, plus the status of a soldier and all the ben 


fits that go with it. Now, that would be very costly. Have you tig: 
ured what the cost might be? . 
General Hersuery. No; I haven’t. Of course, on the other hand, 


we have said we hope the emergency will be over, and I think that! 
one of the things that I am much at a divergence with as anything 
else, but if he is going to assume that the emergency is going to ) 
over then giving him a deferment to go to school means that you are 
letting him out of any obligation at all because you are going to have 
him hope that when he gets through school there will be no longer 
any obligation. That is the thing that worries me anyway on any 0! 
these deferments. 

Mr. Brooks. We won’t have a GI bill of rights, then, after he gets 
out. 
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The CuamrMAN. Mr. Hébert, any questions? 

Mr. Hépert. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hershey, my colleague, Congressman Stigler of Oklahoma, 
has had a lot of correspondence and he is quite concerned as to the 
length of time it takes for the Selective Service to give credit in e: ach 
area, especially in Oklahoma, to those who have gone into the Na- 
tional Guard that has been mobilized and to those who have been 
called in the Reserve and those who have volunteered. He says in 
many areas, especially our State, that the draft call goes right ahead 
and doesn’t give credit for many months. How long does it take? 

General Hersey. Well, I brought up here—I don’t know whether 
you want to pass it around—our work sheets on the April calls. Since 
T was over the other day we have had the April call come in for 80,000. 

The Cuamman. Did you bring up the other document showing 
how many have been given the States credit for / 

General Hersuey. There is enough for each member of the com- 
mittee. 

The CuamMan. Pass them around, then. 

Mr. Rivers. This isn’t classified ; is it? 

General Hersuey. This isn’t classified; no, sir. If I might 

Mr. Gavin. Before you go on, could I ask a question? Getting back 
to the 75,000, General, I w ould like an expression from you. Because 
a boy happens to be br ight and naturally smart, then he is seelcted to 
get an education. Another boy may have to try hard to get his edu- 
cation, and he is not so smart. So, he goes into the service and takes 
a chance of getting shot at, because he just doesn’t happen to be : 
bright boy. Do you think that is fair, this whole 75,000 education 
business ? 

General Hersurey. Well, asking what is fair is always difficult. 
In the first place, if we are going to train anyone in education—I 
can’t debate whether education is right or wrong, but I do know that 
the people that can get through what we have set up for educational 
things are the ones we ought to send. There is no use sending some- 
body that we admit can’t “get along with it. So when 

Mr. Gavin. The one that you are talking about, that can’t get along: 
He may not be in the upper brackets but he may come along if he 
is given an opportunity. But, because he is not a naturally very 
bright boy, he just isn’t going to get that chance. I just don’t think 
it is fair. 

General Hersuey. In the first place 

Mr. Gavin. And every Congressman is going to be plagued with 
requests to get the boy “deferred in that class, | too. Yon are going 
to ie a responsibility onto us. 

General Hersury. Well, of course, I realize the responsibility 
sti Race: with the Congress and it doesn’t get off them. But 1 want to 
point out this: The boy who spends 27 months i in the Armed Forces 
isnot precluded from going to school, because if 27 months is going to 
discourage a man going to college it is probably a good thing. Be- 
cause anyone that doesn’t want to go to college bad enough to over- 
come a lot of obstacles, I think there is some question of whether he 
ought to go to college anyway. 
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If I might say a word about this sheet. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

General Hersuey. I have numbered the columns 1 to 8. I will 
speak about the columns as we come across. 

The Cuareman. All right. Start at the first one. “Accumulative 
net credit, enlistments, and inductions, December 31, 1950,” 

General Hersuey. That comes from the Armed Forces, and it 
comes in a notification of a home-address card sent by the Armed 
Forces to the State director in the State in which the man gives his 
address that is coming into the Armed Forces. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Hersuery. That is how we determine—— 

The Cuatrman. This first column shows the number of individuals 
from the respective States that are in the armed services ? 

General Hersury. At a given date. 

The CuarrMan,. At a given date. 

General Hersuery. That is right. 

The Cuamrman, I see. All right, what is your next 

General Hersury. Of course, we take that up the month that it 
arrives. 

The CuarrmMan. Then—— 

Mr. Sasscer. What is the beginning period on that? 

The Cuatrrman. Any length of time. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. ‘Ten years ago. 

Mr. Sasscer. Ten years ago. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Anytime he is in service. 

General Hersuey. October 1938 they certified in these cards pre- 
sumably every man that was in the service at that time on active duty, 
by sending a card to the State headquarters which he gave as his home. 

Then as people come in we get these cards. Now, one of the dif- 
ficulties of course is that it takes some time for this card to come from 
the Armed Forces. We cannot pick it up until we get it. 

As I pointed out the other day—let’s take today. This went out 
last Friday. Now, last Friday I suppose that most of these credits 
were credits that we had received sometime during December. ‘There 
are probably some credits out even back of that which we haven't 
received. 

So I, in the first day of February, was trying to forecast what would 
be in I-A on the first day of April when this call starts to take effect. 
So, obviously, you can see that we have some difficulties. 

Now, column 2 

Mr. Gavin. Just at that point, it might be interesting, General. to 
note that Pennsylvania has 139,786, the largest credit of any State in 
the Union. 

General Hersney. Yes, sir. Well, I would have been from Penn- 
svlvania if they hadn’t chased my ancestors out of there just after 
the Revolutionary War. 

But I want to point out that the first and second columns are added 
together. 

The CnHarrmMan. That is right. 

General Hersnry. Because of the fact that the law says the quotas 
shall be placed on the men who after classification are not deferred. 
Now, those people are in two classes: (1) Those who have gone into 
the forces, and (2) those who are now in I-A. 
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Now, as I came up here the other day, everybody hasn’t the same 
amount of classific ation. So, we project the number of people that 
should be in I-A in any given locality when they have completed 95 
percent of their classification. I have worked at this some over 


Sunday—— 

The CHairMan. Now, General, for instance, let’s take Georgia there 
You have 42,145 in the service. Then you have 36,608 in class A: is 
that correct ¢ 

General Hersuery. That is projected class A, with the projected 
95-percent classification. 

The CHarrMAN. Then that is 78,753. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The CHarmMaNn. Now, what is your next column / 

General Hersuey. The nem step is to break down percentagewise 
the totals of columns 1 and 2, which is column 3. In other words, 
when we had credits plus I—A’s for 3,422,000, what would Georgia, 
for example, furnish on a percentage basis, and the answer is 2.301. 

Mr. Sasscer. Percentage to what, population, or 

General HersuHey. No; it is found upon dividing 3,422,000, which 
in the sum total of credits plus estimated I—A’s ae 78,000, which 
was the number that Georgia either had or prospectively had for 
those Armed Forces. 

The Cuamman. Then it is based upon the strength of the standing 
forces. 

General Hersuery. Plus the I—A’s. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, I—A’s. 

General Hersuery. Projected. 

Then you will see in column 5 that I have broken down—the quota 
basis that we used this time is still 3,200,000 and we figured the number 
of people that each State—and, again going back to Geor gia: Georgia, 
on the basis of having 2.3 percent of ‘the total of the men who after 
classification are not deferred, should furnish 2.3 percent of 3,200,000, 
which is 73,632. 

The next column shows what happens when you subtract 42,000, 
which Georgia has furnished, from 73,000, whic h they are supposed 
to furnish, leav ing 31,487 that Georgia still owes. 

Then, if you add all that is owed by all of the States—again, call 
that 100 percent and refigure the percentagewise—we find that Georgia 
owes 2.396 of the men that we are to get in the future. 

Now, the ones we are to get in the future in April is 80,000. There- 
fore, Georgia owes 2,296 part of 80,000, or 1,837. 

Now, next month we will have the new total that Georgia has in the 
forces. We will make a new estimate of what she has in I-A, and 
we will go through the same thing in setting up 

The CHarrman. Put this table in the record. This is a very fine 
table. And the Congress can understand, then, you do give the 
States credit. 

(The table above referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Brooks. General, doesn’t your system, though, place a premiyy 
on deferring men from States / 

General HrersHey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance—— 

General Hersury. Not if the boys keep the I-A’s up. Of cours. 
if a State has no I-A’s, they would have theoretically no call. But wo 
happen to figure with the best information we got what they ought to 
have and column 2 is not at the present time what they have in J-\’: 
but what they would have in I—-A’s if 95 percent had been classified, 
In the discussion I had the other day with Mr. Hébert, I, over Sunday, 


came to the conclusion that as to the one or two of the areas that were 
low in classification, we probably had been a little optimistic on wha 
they could produce. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t mean that, General. I mean this: If \ 
Board, for instance, defers a great many men for occupational reasons, 
it is going to reduce your I- _A classific: ation; isn’t it? 

General Hersey. That is right. There is no question about that, 

Mr. Brooks. If your quota is based on those in service and those in 
the I-A classification, you really exempt all your deferments. 

General Hersuey. And all the people in the National Guard, all 
the farmers, and all of the IV-F’s. The IV—F’s is the thing in here 
that puts gray hairs in the Director’s head because he could easily have 
a State that is not fur nishing its share of men being taxed in a greater 
extent than one that is furnishing quite a bit more. I could find in here 
areas where a larger percentage of the registration is in 

Mr. Brooks. Take the State of Colorado, for instance. Its quota is 
0.8. It would seem to me that that State, for instance, is furnis hin ng 
less men in the total over-all than a State like Geor gia that has 2.3. 

General Hersey. At home over the week end I made some ieak 
downs on several States. Of course, it would be my luck to not have 
Colorado as one of them, so I haven't the figures-—— 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that substantially correct, though ? 

General HersHey. What ? 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that statement substantially correct ? 

General Hersuey. Not necessarily, because in the first place I dont 
happen to know how many National Guardsmen Colorado has fur- 
nished. But you take Connecticut. 

Mr. Sasscer. This doesn’t include National Guard ; does it / 

General HersHey. Connecticut isa pretty good example. 

The CuatrMan,. It includes the National Guard. 

General Hersuey. Connecticut has furnished in National Guard a 
fairly high number of people, which gives them high credits. She has 
really less I-A’s than some, because she has already lost them to the 
Armed Forces. But what makes her situation so different with 
Georgia—and I have them here together—is the fact that Connecti 
at the present time has 7.1 percent of all its registrants in TV-F an 
Georgia has 16 percent. 

Now, both of those figures are subtracted. And here we are trying 
to vet a balance where we have one with 22 percent of her people 
now in service out of the registrants, Georgia with 17 percent, and 
yet Georgia has 16 percent that have been re jected and Connecticut |. 

If you add the two together, Georgia has in service and IV -F 33 
percent, while Connecticut, although they have 5 percent more in 
service than Georgia, has only 29 percent in service. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Doesn't that indicate something a little wrong with 


| your system there, under your own statement? 


* General Hersury. Perhaps so. But in the first place, it isn’t my 
system. It is the law. And in the second place, I don’t know how 
you are going to make any system that balances even when you let the 
rejection rate run from as low as 6 percent here to above 15. 

Mr. Brooks. What recommendations do you have for us to change 
the law now to make them correct? Because after all we are de- 
pending on you for recommendations. 

General Hersney. Well, as I told Mr. Kilday a while ago—maybe 
you hadn’t come in Mr. Brooks—I don’t know of any way. If you 
are going to give States credit for 1V—F’s, where does that leave you? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think that every State wants to do its duty 
there. 

General Hersuery. I think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. And I imagine every State is perfectly willing to fur- 
nish its same relative percentage. 

General HersHey. Well, what is relative ? 

Mr. Brooks. The question is, Will we let them know ? 

General Hersuey. But what is relative? That is the question to 
determine. Is it relative when one State loses 16 percent by rejection / 
Should they be required to furnish the same percentage of their people 
inthe Armed Forces as the one that only loses 5 ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it would seem to me that there is something 
wrong perhaps in checking and classifying 16 percent as rejections. 

General Hersnry. Well—— 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me that perhaps there is something 
wrong there on a local level. 

General HersHey. No. It happened that the 16 percent that went 
into [V-F weren’t put there by the local level. They were put there 
by the induction stations, over which I had no control. 

The Cuamman. Let us get back to Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. I will finish briefly. In the first column, you 
have given credits to any National Guards that have been mobilized. 

General Hersney. I looked at it particularly on Friday and there 
were 8.000 eredits in on the 13th of October, for the State of Okla- 
homa, which was their National Guard division inducted in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Wickersuam. The January inductees and mobilizations have 
not been tabulated. 

General Hersney. The February inductees were the first ones that 
we had those figures. Therefore January, February, March, and 
April gave October credit for their 8,000 that came in with the 
Forty-fifth Division. 

Mr. WickrersHAm. General Hershey, if our situation should get to 
the point where it is felt that we needed a 5,000,000 standing army, 
it will be necessary to not only pick up the IV-F’s in the 19 to 26 age 
group with children who haven't served but the ones aged 19 to 26 
who have served but have no dependent, will it not ? 

General Hersuey. Yes: if you go to 5,000,000—5,000,000 begins 
to get toward the upper limit, I think, of the capacity of the under-26 
to support and when you begin to get toward 5,000,000, especially 
if you are only going to have it just as a flash and then demobilize 
It, it is easy, but if you are going to have to maintain it you are in a 
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great deal of difficulties because we only have 1,000,000 of income ay4 
1,000,000 of income in each year would have to serve 5 years to hay, 
5,000,000 people. 

Mr. WickersHam. General Hershey, Mrs. Rosenberg said the othe; 
day that we would not take the boys into combat under age 19 wnlex 
we were inemergency. Are we in an emergency now? 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Wickersham, I think you are asking 
me to interpret what Mrs. Rosenberg was thinking of as an emer. 
gency. I would gather from your conversation that the answer woud 
be “No,” because otherwise, we wouldn’t be talking about what yo 
are going to do with 18-year-olds in an emergency if we are in ay 
emergency. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Members. The reporter is getting a little tired. He has been peck. 
ing away for 21% hours. . 

Now, General, will you come back tomorrow morning? Tomorroy 
morning I think there are a few members who haven’t had any oppor. 
tunity to ask some questions that occurred to them later on. 

After we finish with the general, which I think will be a very short 
time, then I want to have the bill read, section by section, for the staff 
to explain section by section, what the bill does. Then after every 
man has thoroughly in his mind what the bill seeks to do, what the bill 
accomplishes, then we will go back into a public session to have some 
testimony that has not yet been presented on various phases of the 
bill. But before we proceed any further with the bill, I want the 
bill analyzed section by section by the staff tomorrow after we finish 
with General Hershey, which will be in executive session. We won't 
be long with you tomorrow. Come back. You did well this morning. 
Take a glass of water there and cool off. 

Mr. Gavin. There is one question I want to ask the general. 

The Cuatrrman. Ask him tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Gavin. It won’t take but a minute. I notice he has New York 
City set up all by itself. Doesn’t he consider New York City a part 
of New York State? 

The Cuarrman. Answer that tomorrow, General. 

Come back tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 25, the committee adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1951 


Hovuse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 
Mr. Duruam (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
This is a continuation of the hearings on H. R. 1752. I believe 
General Hershey was on the stand yesterday. So we can proceed, 
General, where you left off yesterday. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE—Resumed 


General Hersuey. I left off, sir, waiting for questions. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question right there? 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Has there been compiled a list of the casualties by 
age groups 1n the last war? 

General Hersury. We think so, but we don’t know. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, this is prompted by a letter that one of our 
experts received. I would like to have you put in the record the 
casualties of the 18-year-olds, the 19-year-olds, and so on, if you have 
it by age groups, and the percentages. 

Another thing: is there any record to your knowledge of the VD 
rate among troops by age groups? 

General Hersuey. I would be glad—the Defense Department ought 
to furnish both of these figures because both of them must come from 
there. We merely become a broker. We would be glad to do it, but 
I think that they will have to furnish it because we do not have either 
record as original records in Selective Service. I would be glad to 
try to get both of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Could one of your men get that for us? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Core. I suggest his request go also to the Korean experience. 

Mr. Jonson. Yes; will you also include that for the present war 
that we are in? 

Mr. Rivers. Police action. You are wrong. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, it is a war as far as I am concerned. When 
you lose 50,000 men, you have a war. You don’t have a riot. 

Now I wanted to ask you one thing that I asked you before and 
that is it seems to me that if the plan that is in the bill now as far as 
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it pertains to National Guard is carried out that you will destroy the 
National Guard that is left 

General Hersury. Well, sir. that, of course, is a matter of opinioy 
[ can only qualify from service in the National Guard over 30 years 
ago. It will be 40 years since I went into the National Guard of 
Indiana, and therefore, my experience is a rather long time ago. | 
probably am not as distressed, although I can understand it and 
appreciate it, about turn-over. We always had a great deal of turn- 
over in the National Guard, I would like to make it pertectly clear 
in my testimony yesterday, as 1 understood the chairman, he as sked me 
if the National Gu: rd Was not going to be called up and if we were 
going to furnish the N vation: al Guard rrepl: wements of veterans for the 
ones we took out, would it be practical to take them out, and my 
answer was predicated on two contingencies that to me are not 
certainties. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that is the point. I would think that the 
replacements that the chairman suggested are not available. 

General Hersury. There, I tend to think they are available, 

Mr. Jonunson. If they are—— 

General Hersirey. If the law is to make them liable. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you comment on this matter? Our budget 
now is 41 billion plus for direct defense and 60.9 for authorization. 
In other words, it is pretty near about $100,000,000,000 that we have 
committed ourselves to in this effort. 

Now I doubt if the American people will tolerate for any length 
of time the taxes that will be required to raise that amount of money. 
Now what I am thinking about is: Why can’t we call some of these 
National Guard divisions into active service and give them intensive 
training for a year and have those people in reserve who are battle- 
worthy, you might say, or could be made battle-worthy in a matter 
of a couple of months, and in that way reduce the 314-million force 
that we have and still be prepared for the storm that might come? 
Would you comment on that? 

General Hersney. I don’t believe IT am competent to comment on 
that. I don’t know the reasons why that six divisions of the National 
Guard were called or why 21 were not. I doubt very seriously if 
my opinion on it would be of any moment because it is not in my 
area of responsibility. Unfortunately, perhaps, it isn’t in my area 
ot knowledge. 

The CuHarrman (Mr. Vinson). Any further questions by any mem- 
bers of the committee / 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. ‘Towr. General, we have been provided with a figure of, I be- 
lieve, one-hundred-and-thirty-seven-thousand-odd men who are draft- 
able under the present law who are in the Organized Reserve and th 
National Guard. Could you break that down between the Guard i 
all other Organized Reserves? Do you know roughly what the fig- 
ure is? 

General Herstrey. Well, we will make an effort. I would like to 
sav, Mr. Towe, that that 137,000, I think, involves not only those 
who are now in the Organized Reserves and the National “Guard, 
who are without military service exc ept in the Guard and the units 
and who got into those units, and that includes the Guard. by enlist- 
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ing at a time they were not yet 1814 years of age—under the present 
law their presence in the Guard is legal, but if the law is changed, 
then they will be liable, and 1 think the 137,000 include the ones 
who enlisted before they were 1814. Wew mT make an effort, although 
we do not have at the present time the information, to break them 
down. I will be glad to furnish the committee our estimate. I don’t 
know how accurate they will be. 

Mr. Tower. I asked Mrs. Rosenberg for that information sometime 
ago and so far as 1 know it hasn’t been provided to the committee, 
except in the figures which you have given. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the Org: anized Reserve outside the Guard, because I know and 
| am sure you know that a great many men are being taken in today 
who would be subject to the draft and the various services are appar- 
ently trying to preserve for their own use these men, rather than 
have them drafted into the Army. Now I don’t know whether the 
figures go above 137,000, but I know positively it is being done right 
now. 

The CuarmMan. That organized reservists in other branches of the 
service 

Mr. Towr. Outside the Guard. 

The Cuarrman. Outside the Guard are being taken in. 

Mr. Tower. They are being taken in, today. 

The Cuatrman. They are being taken in 

Mr. Towr. Not veterans, men who never had any service and who 
are between 19 and 26. 

Mr. Snort. Taking them in the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Towr. To keep them out of the draft and preserve them, I 
suspect, for their own use. 

The Cuatrman. When you say taking in, I thought you meant 
brought mto the service. They are being put into the Organized 
Reserve. 

Mr. Tower. That is right. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Towr. At the same time, of course, everybody knows, we are 
taking inactive reservists. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Towr. Who served, some of them, 4 or 5 years and we are again 
making them serve. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that ought to be clarified. I am sure the 
General can do it. Aren’t we avoiding this time what we had during 
the war, of services hoarding men? For instance, in the Air Force 
they could only be deferred for 4 months or something like that. 

Mr. Towr. Not if they are in the Organized Reserves, they are not 
deferred for 4 months. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Kilday, the Congress in 1948, I believe, made 
it possible to draft men out of the National Guard and the Reserves 
in order to avoid what hi appened during the war of having hoarding 
of men who were allegedly in the Armed Forces but were on inactive 
status and therefore the Armed Forces became in a w ay a competitor 
in the selective service business because they deferred men through 
the means or artifice, whichever one you want to use, of putting a 
man on inactive duty after he had been inducted, sometimes without 
any service. While selective service did not approve of the method, 
it certainly approved of the idea of not having that happen, because 
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we felt that a reserve was a reserve and it shouldn’t be larger at the 
end of a war on call than it was in the beginning. 

Now, however, we were confronted last summer with a very pecu- 
liar situation. We had a situation in which large numbers of mer, 
reasonably large numbers of men, had not served and were not at 
that time obligated to serve. And we were engaged in a situation 
that many people thought was going to involve the calling of many 
National Guard or all the National Guard and most of the Reserve. 
In fact, one of the services or one of the parts of the services called 
practically all of its reserves—the Marine Corps. 

So selective service found themselves faced with a fact of here were 
men who were going into organizations who were going to be called, 
and many of them were, and it didn’t seem too wise to use their power 
to draft men out of an organization when the Defense Establishment 
had a perfect right and a law by which they at any time could induet 
those people, upon order, by units or by individuals. _In other words, 
every man now in the National Guard or an organized reserve, if he is 
eligible for the draft, can be ordered to active duty as an individual 
under our law by the Secretary of Defense. Therefore 

Mr. Suorr. That is right, but they are not doing it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed ? 

The CuamrMan. Justa minute. Let Mr. Towe examine the witness, 

Mr. Tower. I didn’t mean to have any criticism of you, General. 

General Herstrey. No. 

Mr. Tower. I want to make the point and I think it is important that 
the Department of Defense—not General Hershey—provide us with 
the number of men who are in Organized Reserve units—the Guard 
and all others. I think you will find it is a lot more than 137,000. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Harlow, take up and request the Depart- 
ment to advise the committee the number of men in the National Guard 
that are subject to the draft, the number of men that are in Organized 
Reserve units that are subject to the draft. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Just one minute, please. Let me first say this. 
We want to know if it is the policy of the services to enlist men that 
are subject to the draft, and we want to know the number in the 
Organized Reserves and how many of them are not being called. 
Now, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this. I am glad 
to hear General Hershey take the view that he is taking because if the 
selective service can draft men out of the National Guard and the 
Reserves, they will break up the National Guard and Reserves. There 
just isn’t any two ways about it. Now if there is surplus in the 
Nations’ Guard and Reserves, this committee ought to know about it. 
And if the National Guard comes in and says, “These men are surplus 
to the National Guard,” let’s release them from the National Guard. 
If they are surplus in the Reserves, we ought to release them from the 
Reserves. But it doesn’t make sense to me—and I know it doesn’t to 
General Hershey—to go ahead and recruit a man for the National 
Guard and spend a lot of money getting him lined up for the National 
Guard and inducting him into service and then after he is a member 
of the National Guard and gets a uniform and all and begins his 
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training in the National Guard, it just doesn’t make sense to me to 
turn around and draft him through selective service. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. You are putting that fellow in double jeopardy—you 
are putting him into the National Guard where he can be called into 
service, With an order, not voluntarily, but ordered into service, against 
his own request—and if they fail to order him in the service then you 
turn around and draft him. 

Mr. Suort. Yes. ‘The trouble is they are not calling them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Certainly they are not calling them. 

And we ought to know from the services themselves whether they 
are handling their Guard and their Reserves correctly. If they don’t 
need those men in the Reserves and the Guard, they ought to release 
them and it shouldn’t be necessary to draft men who already are in 
the armed services. It doesn’t make any sense to me. 

Mr. Suorr. But the gentleman from Louisiana will admit he doesn’t 
want to see the National Guard or organized Reserve made a haven 
of refuge for men who want to escape the draft. 

Mr. Brooxs. No. If they have been, it is either our fault or the 
fault of the armed services in permitting that thing to continue. And 
it shouldn’t be incumbent upon selective service to come around and 
take men out of the armed services and put them in another branch of 
the armed services through selective service. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, of course, my questions were not asked 
with the idea of developing the thought that we ought to destroy the 
Guard or the organized Reserve. 

Iam not for that. But we are searching, General Hershey is search- 
ing, and everybody else is, for men who can serve. Now, if they are 
cashiering a lot of men and not going to use them, then we ought 
to take that into consideration. 

The Carman. Certainly. 

Mr. Towr. When we are talking about the pool we have. That is 
the only point I want to make. 

The Cuatrrman. Any questions by any other members to General 
Hershey ? 

Mr. Dorrie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. General, yesterday late in the committee session I 
asked you a question with reference to the drafting of 17-year-olds. 
decause it was late, I didn’t follow it up. I don’t think, in fact I 
am very sure, you did not indicate whether or not you needed a full 
year within which to register and get ready to induct 17-year-olds. 

For your information, I will say that I asked the same question 
of Mrs. Rosenberg a few days before you came. They reported to us, 
I believe, in substance, that in a conversation with you, you had said 
you had no objection to postponing the registration date to 1714 pro- 
vided you had a big enough pool. 

Now, will you make it clear, therefore, whether or not you do need 
the full year, assuming that you induct them at 18, to get ready to 
induct these 17-year-olds, or could you do it at 17 and 6 months? 

General Hersney. Well, I don’t think I could make a case on ab- 
solute necessity of having a year or even 6 months to run a registra- 
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tion. It is a convenience. I won’t quite class it as a luxury. It is g 
convenience. But I can’t defend it as a necessity. 

I did say there was as much reason I thought to register at 17 as 
there has been at 18, under the present, But I could not—if someone 
would say, “Do you mean to say you can’t induct people at 18 unless 
you register at 17” ¢ If that is the reason, I will have to answer, yes, | 
could induct at 18 without registering at 17, because during the war 
we registered at 18 and we inducted at 18 if a boy wasn’t eligible for 
registration until the day he was 18 years of age. 

I do think it is preferable. I do think it gives us a little more time. 
It is controversial, as I found vesterday, about whether or not warning 
a boy of his responsibility was good or bad. But IT happen to think 
that it is good. 

I think there is much better opinion to the contrary, but I think 
so here. 

The Cuatrrman. Any further questions / 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, yesterday you said you had been in this busi 
ness for 10 years. If I remember correctly, you have been it for 11 
years. When you first came before our old Committee on Military 
Affairs, you were a major and I was a first-term Congressman. | 
believe you will recall that. 

On yesterday you agreed with me in principle that the younger the 
group of registrants the larger production that you get from them. 

General Hersney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And as a procurer of manpower, that makes it an 
easier Job for you, if you get the 18-year olds, or even if you go to 
17 or 16, it would still be producing more men; is that correct ¢ 

General Hrersney. Yes; I think so, because there is always—at 
birth the age is the biggest. There is no additional accessions to an 
age group after birth and there are always losses and those will con- 
tinue until the age group disappears. 

So there is no question about that being fundamentally correct in 
numbers. 

Mr. Kitpay. General Marshall has always been consistent and frank 
that he wants 18-year olds because of their qualities as soldiers. You 
will agree to that as a soldier, won’t you ¢ 

General Hersiey. Well, yes, although T am flattered a little bit 
to be called a soldier, but I accept it. 

Mr. Kixpay. So the military likes the 18-year olds because they 
make soldiers quickly. You, as the one who has to get the manpower, 
like them because they are easy to get. 

General Hersury. Yes. They have no other attachment. 
are not yet married, or not many of them. They haven’t many ski! 
We do have the question of education, but that we have even at 19. 
Therefore, he is the least attached person we have discussed so far. 

Mr. Kitpay. In the fall of 1942, you and the military convinced me 
we should take 19-year-olds and 18-year-olds. We hadn’t gone below 
19 until October 1942. You convinced me then and I supported it. 
I have lived with the thing since and very frankly I can’t vote fora 
draft of 18-year-olds. It is not a question of sympathy or sentimen- 
tality with me. It isa question of cold practicalities of the situation. 
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When you take the 18-year-olds, you disrupt your educational institu- 
tions, your social life and ever ything else. 

So inasmuch as in my opinion the evidence that has been brought 
here does not convine e me that we have to have 18-year-olds to get 
3,500,000, I can’t vote to draft 18-year-olds. 

There is another point. You wiil recall in 1940, in the 1940 act, we 
placed a ceiling upon the Armed Forces, that is those who could be 
fn training under the act, at 900,000. In 1941 it became evident that 
that was too small. Instead of raising it, we suspended it. I am con- 
vinced that we then made a very serious mistake. I think in whatever 
bill we pass here now we are going to have to put a ceiling on the 
Armed Forces by service perhaps, in order to force them to conserve 
the manpower. We are not going toadjourn. We are going to be here 
until this thing is over. If the services feel that they now need 

3,500,000, I feel we should put a ceiling of say 4,000,000 on it and have 
the bill in such shape that hereafter we could amend it by simply 
striking out 4,000,000 and inserting 5,000,000. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday, if you put a ceiling of 4,000,000 men, 
then on statistics you would have to automatically go into the 18-year- 
old group because he must have a flexible pool from which to draw. 

Now, when you base the strength of 3,500,000, they do not as far 
as statistics is concerned, make out a strong case for ‘the drafting of 
the 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Kizpay. They make out no case. 

The Cuamman. But when you go to 4,000,000 or above, there is no 
escape that you have to go into the 18- year-old class. 

Now, I don’t think the committee would be sound at all in the acute 
situation confronting the country today to put a limit as to the 
strength of the armed services. You could no more tell accurately 
what it should be today or what it should be 6 months from now, and 
we would constantly be changing or diminishing it. And we can 
diminish easily enough by appropriations. So on that phase, I don’t 
think you are sound at all, to say that there must be a limitation put on. 

Mr. Kirpay. I 

The CHamrMAN. I think we were wise in August when we removed 
the limitation, because nobody can foretell what the future is going 
to bring forth. 

Mr. Kintpay. I am convinced we would have never had 15,000,000 
taken into the service if Congress had maintained a ceiling on the 
Armed Forces. The military, knowing that they would have to come 
here and justify an increase, would have done everything in their 
power consreve the manpower. They would have reduc ed the IQ 
deferments and things of that kind. 

The Cuamman. Here is my thought. My thought is that just as 
soon—we don’t want in any abnormal period like we are in now to 
have too large of a standing force, because that is the most expensive 
thing the Government can indulge in. What you want to do is to 
have a smaller standing force, as facts will warrant, and then have 
a large, well-organized Reserve, so if the crisis grows, why, you call 
in the Reserve, and they may not have to serve as long as they would 
if you kept a standing force of 4,000,000 men. So that is the sound 
theory for the Government to go on from my viewpoint, is not to 
have your standing force 4 or 5 million men but to have a standing 
force that is flexible so if conditions warranted going up, it can go 
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up, but at the same time have behind it a strong organized Reserye 
and you will save billions and billions and billions of dollars. 

Mr. Kizpay. The establishment of military policy belongs to the 
Congress. We are to determine whether you ought to, as a matter 
of legislative policy, take 18-year-olds. We are to determine whether 
you ought to have 314 or 5 million men or whatever it is. But just 
as surely as Congress ‘abr ogates its power to control the Armed Forces, 
just so surely Congress loses control of the military policy of the 
United States. 

The Cuatrman. Now, General, let’s develop the question—and the 
committee bear with me just a moment—to see where Mr. Kilday’s 
proposal takes us. 

If Congress fixes the strength of the armed services at 414 million 
men, squeezing all these out of the 19-to-26 group, would you have a 
sufficient pool to meet that military requirement ¢ 

General Hesrsury. Well, if we are talking about 414 million 
men-—— 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

General Hesnry. Then we are getting about to the upper limit of 
the numbers that I think we can raise and maintain without breaking 
the 26 barrier, even including the 18-year-olds. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, wait 1 minute now. Then if, as 
Mr. Kilday says, we put a fixed figure on the size of the armed services, 
of 4 or 5 million men, then it naturally follows, does it not, that you 
haven’t enough in the 19-to-26 or 19-to-25 group; is that correct ! 

General Hersuey. That is right. In the 19 to 25 

The CHarmrman. You would have to do one of two things. You 
would have to go up over 26 or down under 19; is that correct ? 

General HersHey. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Allright. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Kirpay. Just don’t say that is all. In the first World War, 
drafting between 21 and 31, we got 4,900,000 men. 

General Hersey. I don’t believe we did quite that well. Just 
at the close of the war, that is, along the late summer, the upper limit 
of the 31’s were moved up to 45 and the lower end to 18. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is correct. 

General Hersuery. I am not able to say just what portion of the 
4,000,000 Army came outside of the 21- to 3l-age group. 

Mr. Kitpay. But as to draftees, it is a fact there were a few in the 
very last few months of the war who were drafted below 21 and 
above 31. 

General Hersuey. I think that is true, but I think that the large 
number of draftees came during the last 4 or 5 months of the war. 

The way the war happened to be, due to the fact that the law was 
not passed until the spring, or May 18, of 1917—and we didn’t have 
any machinery to implement the draft then, I mean it had to be impl 
mented after the law was passed—it was the autumn of 1917 before 
drafting began to even start. I know in my own home communit) 
I am not trying to boast about it—we didn’t have to furnish any peo- 
ple because we had a National Guard company until the summer 0! 
1918. Therefore, in my community we didn’t begin to get aware of 
the draft much before the summer of 1918. The next thing was the 
armistice. 
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Mr. Kitpay. October 1942, when we went to 19-year-olds—we hadn't 
drafted anyone under 20—we then had in the Armed Forces about 
5 million men. 

General Hersuny. That is true, sir, but we had—— 

Mr. Kivpay. The first time it went to 19 it went to 18 at the same 
time. : 

General Hersuey. The only thing about those facts is they tend to 
confuse, because the Navy had been allowed to go to almost 3,000,000 
in a free-market field, and they had enlisted 17- and 18-year-olds in 
very large numbers. And not only that, but the Air Force, which 
was a part of the Army at that time, had been allowed to get up into 
above 2,000,000, and they, too, had played in the enlistment field. 
Therefore, when you say in 1942 we hadn’t gone below 20 merely 
because the age of liability hadn’t been placed there, it is forgetting 
the fact that the enlisting was going on all through the cela. 
In fact, one of the bait they held out to the boy was to “Get in this 
year, because next year you are going to get inducted.” 

" I don’t happen to have the figures at hand—I can get them—but I 
think you will find even on July 1, 1942, the number of 17-, 18-, and 
19-year-old in the Armed Forces was relatively large because when 
we came to draft the 19-year-old we always found that the age group 
had been pilfered, especially of those who had reasonably high I. Q.’s 
and good physical conditions. So 

Mr. Kitpay. I have no objection to the volunteering of a man 17 
or 18, but I do object to taking the dragnet and getting the mature 
and the immature at the same time. 

General Hersury. Well 

Mr. Kiupay. The mature one will volunteer. His parents will per- 
mit him to volunteer. The immature doesn’t want to volunteer, and 
his parents won’t permit him. 

General Hersuey. I don’t like to take issue with that, but what little 
studies I have had doesn’t prove that the volunteer is necessarily ma- 
ture. Now I say that in all seriousness. 

Mr. Towr. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the experience, the largest 
experience, that has been had by those who have talked about the 
value of 18-year-olds is based on those who enlisted. 

The CHamrrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explore a little further 
the matter that we had under discussion yesterday. We were talking 
about the number of men that could be gotten by lowering the mental 
and physical standards, and I believe you indicated that we could 
get about 85,000; is that true? 

General HersHey. On mental. 

Mr. Harpy. Sir? 

General Hersney. On mental alone. 

Mr. Harpy. On mental? 

General Hersuey. Alone. 

Mr. Harpy. Mental alone ? 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that perhaps will clear up at least in part the 
thing that I wanted to explore. Then the measure of the lower 
standards would be purely with respect to their mental qualifications, 
and you did not contemplate lowering the physical standards? 
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General Hersuey. My position—and I don’t know as I made jt 
clear. Obviously, ever since we started inducting last year, I haye 
been in favor—and I guess about everybody that has heard anything 
out of me at all knows I have been in favor—of lowering both meta! 
and physical standards. Some people thought that I made a nuisance 
out of myself last autumn, but I knew then if we didn’t get the stand. 
ards lowered we would be facing what we are now: that is, an accumu. 
lated pool that we would have to absorb, and the absorption is always 
dangerous because you have to take in so many that are difficult to 
place at one time; and, as an old personnel person, T like to see the 
good and the bad flow in more or less together, because there is always 
places that you can use both, but when you have all one kind you are 
in difficulty. 

So, we find ourselves now on the 31st of October, and it is larger 
now, with 800,000 who have been rejected. Now, that isn’t 800,000 
out of 8,000,000, because we haven’t examined any part of those 
8,000,000. We have examined some parts, but it has been a small 
part. So, our accumulation has been very high for the people that 
we have taken in. 

But we are faced now with what can you do in the next 6 months, 
It seems to me that the absorption of 10 to 15 thousand per month on 
a call of 80 thousand—and if it is less it is more dangerous—is about 
all you can absorb. 

So, therefore, confronted with the situation, I personally said to 
Mrs. Rosenberg, after she had spoken of 150,000, that we had to figure 
not only how many we could absorb but how fast we could absorb 
them; and, therefore, we had better undertake what I think is the 
easiest to absorb: that is, the men who have no physical disabilities 
at all, but have failed to make a certain grade on a test. Therefore. 
I suggested that the first objective was to absorb 85 or 90 thousand out 
of that group. Then I was ready to proceed—and Mr. Elston ques- 
tioned me at some length about another group, which is the difference 
between 85 or 90 thousand and somewhere around a quarter of a mil. 
lion. But to say that those 250,000, if we take the larger figure, of 
physical and mental, or this 85.000 that we are speaking about—they 
are two different questions because on my basis of 10 or 15 thousand 
per month it will take more than a year to absorb a quarter of a million 
unless you completely flood your induction centers. And T also said. 
and I repeated until I know the committee is tired of it, that until 
all of the services start helping absorb we are in a dangerous situatio! 
to make one service absorb ail of the less fit. 

Mr. Harpy. Assuming, General, you can overcome this one-servic 
absorption proposition. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Then the rate of induction could be stepped up beyont 
the 10,000 a month; is that right ? s 

General Hersnery. Yes. I would think 30 or 40 thousand would 
be a not too unrealistic figure, if the intake on all of the services was 
proportionately not necessarily as large, but proportionately as large 
as the one service. You can’t, unfortunately, put in the other two 
services. Even though they have a higher physical standard now. 
their absorption would probably be somewhere near the one of the 
Army because of the fact that in their training centers they oug! 
to have enough yeast to continually leaven the lump. 
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Mr. Harpy. You are still thinking about the lowered mental stand- 
ards and not lowered physical standards. 

General Hersurey. No. Eighty thousand is about what we are talk- 
ing about on mental; 250,000 ineludes the 85,000 and some 175 or 100 
some thousand in addition that come from the physical. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, General, right on that point, if you get into 
the lowering of physical standards, do you have in mind specific physi- 
eal disabilities which would be waived ? 

General Hersury. Well, there are two things about a physical 
examination. A physical examination is based some on something 
that a book says about certain degrees of flatfootedness or 101 other 
things. Part of it you do by writing the book a litle differently, and 
part of it you do by indoct rinating your examiners in the necessity 
in case of doubt to take, rather than in case of doubt to reject. There 
isa good bit, many hundreds of thousands, between those two words on 
handling induction-station examinations. 

Mr. Harpy. General, if such a program of lowering the physical 
standards should be adopted, has there been any thought given to 
what might be the subsequent cost of granting disability compensation 
to these people because their disability has been concurred in or aggra- 
vated by service / 

General Hersey. Mr. Hardy, I am a little inclined to believe that 
starting in 1940 there had been a great deal of discussion through the 
years of what it had cost through the Veterans’ Administration to 
take care of the people that got in during World War I. I believe 
that has been one of the factors; at least it has been the continual de- 
fense—whether it is a defense or merely a factor—of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, and whenever he defends himself he says if we accept 
these people we are going to increase our costs after the war in the 
benefits that we have to pay. 

Now, I don’t think my opinion was asked for, but I am going to 
venture it: that in the first place we must survive or the question of 
benefits is moot. In the second place, my observation has been that 
there are some other questions involved in disabilities besides what 
you get or what you were during the war. The man at 40 who is rea- 
sohably successful is not a problem, even though he is a veteran, as 
if he had began to find life a little unpleasant, and when he gets things 
that we all get in the forties and surely in the fifties becomes a prob- 
lem to the Veterans’ Administration based on other factors than what 
he was or what he wasn’t. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

General Hersuey. That may be a little bit too frank to be analyzing 
but that is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Harpy. General, do I understand that your observation is to 
the effect that the Veterans’ Administration is a little lenient in deter- 
mining what disability has been incurred in or aggravated by service ? 

General Hersney. No; I don’t blame the operator. I think we in 
the United States—and I am very glad to say that we are prosperous 
enough to do it—we have been able to start out taking care of those 
who have service-connected disabilities and we have been able to prob- 
ably infer, when there is anything wrong with a man at 40 or 50 and 
he had 2 or 3 years’ service, that undoubtedly it was either the cold 
Winter or the smoke in the tent or one of a dozen things that aggra- 
vated the things that he had. And I think we just do it. I am not 
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criticizing the Veterans’ Administration. I think that is what 4) 
public up to now has wanted, and I am not quarreling with it. [ jyy 
say: Let’s not kid ourselves into believing that there is anythiy, 
wrong with a man when he went in was the « rause; that the fact tha 
after ‘he got to 40 or 50 there was something wrong with him, thai ey 
wanted to help him out a little. 

Mr. Harpy. General, can I draw this conclusion: that if we accep; 
men with lowered physical requirements we may anticipate an jp- 
crease in the disability compensation which will have to be paid / 

General Hersuey. Well, I don’t happen to agree with it. It js 4 
possibility. But, even if it were a possibility, I would offset agains 
that, first, insuring survival; secondly, having a more equal « 
bution of military “duty; ; and, third, probably havi ing some chance ar 
having our losses absorbed over quite a wide range of capacit) y and 
our population rather than centering all our very best. 

Mr. Harpy. I can certainly agree with your offsets. But [ am 
merely trying to develop whether we might anticipate an increase in 
this cost. I think we ought to understand if that is the case. 

General Hersuey. Well, it may be. I doubt it. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Duruam. General Hershey, on that point, before you leave it, 
can you tell us—you raised the question of what that may cost us, 
Can you tell us at the present time what it has cost us up to the present 
time—physical-disability payments? 

General Hersury. What it cost? You mean in VA benefits? 

Mr. DurHam. World War II, from physical disability. I am not 
talking about all benefits. I am talking about physical disability. 

General Hersuey. I don’t know. I think we probably could get it. 
But I wouldn’t certainly want to admit that any of it—rather, all 
of it or any large proportion of it—was due to disabilities that the man 
had before he went in. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, I am—— 

General Hersuey. I could, I think, get from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration 

Mr. Durnam. I wish you would secure those figures and place them 
in the record. I think it is $4,000,000,000 alres dy. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now, along the line Mr. Hardy was talking, the 
Senate is now considering an amendment along this line, General: 








The Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
United States Coast Guard, shall revise downward the mental and physica 
fitness standards for determining the acceptability of the individual for ind 
tion, with the view of making available additional individuals whose ser 
may be utilized in some capacity by the Armed Forces of the United States 

Now, if that principle is carried out, it means limited service to 4 
certain extent in the Armed Forces. 

General Hersnery. Yes, sir. ' 

The Cuarrmman. Under the standard adopted by the Department 
today, they figure that every man that goes in must have whit is 
equivalent to the physical and mental qualifications of combat duty: 
isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMAN. Now, from your viewpoint, do you think in admin- 
istering the Selective Service it is necessary to write in a policy as 
[ have just read? Could it be accomplished by the Department set- 
ting up a standard, or should it be written in the statute 

General Hersuey. Well, sir, I think that written in helps because 
it does help an Administrator in knowing what Congress expects him 
todo. Ihave more confidence than I had last autumn that we shall 
have a greater acceptance of the less fit, but that may be a hope that 
will not come out. I obviously would prefer—and I would prefer 
if I were in the Department of Defense. I would appreciate any 
help that I could get in Congress setting out what they expected me 
to do, because, after all, my conception of an Administrator is ex- 
actly what that word says: “Administrator, a person who carries out 
the intent of the Congress.” Sometimes there is some differences of 
opinion on what the Administrator is doing, but that has been and re- 
mains my conception. 

The CuatrMan. Well, now, in that connection, talking about ad- 
ministration of the act causes me to inquire, do you think that some 
time limit should be placed on the Administrator with reference to 
postponements? You know there is a difference between postpone- 
ment and deferment. Now you have the authority under the law to 
grant postponements. Do you think it would be wise that some length 
of time should be expressed in which the Administrator would have 
the right to grant postponements? The reason I brought that up is 
due to this: You have already granted postponement to these 30,000 
boys that have graduated, Strictly speaking, that could run indefi- 
nitely; couldn’t it? 

General Hersury. Not the 30-day postponement. 

The CuatrMan. I mean, you could make it longer than 30 days? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The CuarmMan. That is right. 

General Hersury. The Director of Selective Service has done it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

General Hersury. On the part of the people who are in Active 
Reserve units, National Guard units, and officers who are liable for 
the draft. The Director of Selective Service 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that should be wide open or there 
should be some length of time for which postponement then could 
only be granted ? 

General Hersuey. I haven’t given the matter very much thought. 
Of course, my curbstone approach is obviously to oppose it. 

The Cuatmrman. Exactly. Because it gives a complete discretion as 

to how long the postponement should be. 
_ General Hersuey. Well, I think that is true. I don’t know that this 
is necessarily whether you get to the place—I don’t think you ought 
to give too much power to the Director of Selective Service or any 
other administrator. In fact, I will be very frank; the 10 years I 
have been here has made me willing to operate with less power rather 
than to have powers that I do not use. 

lhe CHarMAan. That is right. 

(reneral Hersuey. I do not think, though 

The Cuarrman. General, carrying out your philosophy that it is 
Wise to have Congress put as much in the law as it possibly can and 
not leaving it entirely to the administrator prompted me to ask that 
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question. I think there should be always sufficient latitude and flexi. 
bility. Oftentimes it is a little dangerous to put it in the statute. 
But you don’t share that opinion with reference to the physical anq 
mental disabilities that have been established by the Department. By; 
we will talk about that in executive session. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a short portion of 
an editorial appearing in one of the Louisiana papers recently. It js 
headed, “Why bar athletes from desk jobs while kids go into combat.” 
A good question. Itisas follows: 

Y. A. Tittle has been classified IV-F in the draft and thus will not be called 
into service. This will enable Mr. Tittle to continue at the very rough but lucra 
tive vocation of professional football, in which he was named “rookie of th 
year” in 1949 and was a regular quarterback for the Baltimore Colts last season 
A few days ago he signed a fat contract to play with another professional team 
in 1951. This is the second time that Mr. Tittle has been fortunate in lega 
avoiding war service. He and three other all-star backs played out World War II 
With 4 years of scholarship-paid football at LSU— 
that is Louisiana State University. 

The exact rexson for exemption then is not recalled at the moment but ther 
are rumors that it irks some of the war combat veterans who came back to schoo 
and to the football team in 1947-48. They were so irked that they made things 
a bit tough for their own backfield. There is no intent here to criticize Mr. Tittle. 
What has happened to him in relation to war service has happened under the 
rules and regulations of the National Defense Department and of the draft or- 
ganization, each acting under measures enacted by Congress and signed into 
law by the President of the United States. The point is that there are about 
1,000,000 IV—F’s, many of them typified by this man, all exempt from military 
service and an overwhelming proportion of them thoroughly fit for many forms 
of military service aside from actual combat. 

Now, General, what comments do you have to make about that! 

General Hersury. Well, factually, of course, he was rejected by the 
Armed Forces to whom the Congress had given the power to accept 
or reject the individuals that we selected and sent up there. I do not 
understand from that that we did not select him. I obviously have 
heard of professional athletes during the last 10 years. I know—I 
cannot remember the name and I would forget it if I could—of one 
football player that I believe we had at the induction station at least 
half a dozen times:and we had him in Government hospitals and 
private hospitals and everything else to try to determine whether he 
has stomach ulcers or not. 

Mr. Brooxs. Was he “rookie of the year? 

General Hersuery. And he never did get in. 

Mr. Brooks. A professional football player, playing every week 
ina game? 

General Hersury. He was an amateur at that time. He later be- 
came a professional football player, but that was after the war was 
over. He was playing on the university team at the time this was 
going on. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you know what is really wrong with this man‘ 

General Hersney. No. I suspect—I think, even with all our science. 
to try to discriminate between a symptom that is perfectly natural, 
that you have perhaps a nervousness, with whether it 1s organic or 
not: [ don’t think they ever knew. And with all of the stress we put 

. p 1, 
on him, I could understand how he had the symptoms of stomach 
ulcers. [Laughter. | 

General: Hersuey. And I don’t say it in any light vein. 
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We had him in some very good hospitals and he was accepted one 
time and then he would go up and be rejected on the induction ex- 
amination. Then we would send him up for preinduction. Maybe 
that time he would fail. The next time he would pass. But he was 
rejected finally, He never did make it. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think it is the shadow of the impending draft 
that gives him stomach ulcers? 

General Hersury. Well, in fact there was one State that was going 
to play this team, and, of course, they were all trying to get him and 
the other team was not quite so anxious to get him in. For a kid, he 
was being put under a lot of stress. I don’t think he was more than 
18 or 19 years old. When you say a youngster of that age cannot 
stand stress—this boy was a national figure and he was being torn 
back and forth. I am not surprised—I don’t know whether he had 
stomach ulcers or he didn’t, but if he didn’t have them at the beginning 
he might very well have gotten it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you know anything about this man who was quar- 
terback for the Baltimore Colts last season and who was declared 
“rookie of the year” and who just signed a fat contract for another 
professional team for 1951—isn’t there some way we can find out 
about him ¢ 

General Hersuey. Of course, it is the old saying. If they accept 
him, then he gets in. If they don’t, he does not. And if he gets in 
and he happens to have a bum knee that he has to have strapped up 
to play, I suppose he is going to be one of the players that will be 
getting disability because he will prove he had it. 
~ Now don’t misunderstand me. Iam a procurer of manpower and I 
think this man and hundreds of others ought to go, because they are 
just problems to me. And when they are in— I can hear a few letters 
that they write me about their getting in a great deal easier than I can 
read the thousands that they write me when they stay out. I am not 
talking about this because it isn’t that I am sympathetic with it or not. 

Mr. Brooks. What I am leading to is this: Isn’t our system wrong ? 
Wouldn’t we be better off if instead of trying to find something wrong 
with the men that are presented to the draft board for induction, 
wouldn’t it be better to go ahead and put them all in a training period 
and find out whether they can train or not? 

General Hersury. That is what I think. And I think that no man 
ought to be allowed to enlist in the service, the way we are running 
now, until he has been through his basic training and then you decide 
whether you want him in the Armed Forces or not. 

Mr. Brooks. Take this man here. If he was sent to a training camp 
and put through the training period and they saw him 24 hours a day, 
week in and week out, they could tell positively whether he could make 
the grade. 

General Hersney. Well, you could probably find—he was reason- 
ably bright. You might find some other things he could do, if he 
couldn’t do all the things that you had to have. I agree with you. 

Mr. Brooks. You put him up before a draft board and they may im- 
mediately try to find something wrong with him so he may be put in 
IV-F, 

_ General Hersury. No, the draft board did not put him in IV-F. 
The draft board undoubtedly put him in I-A because that is the 
easiest thing to do. They sent him to an induction station. 
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Mr. Brooxs. All right, the induction center puts him in IV-F 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now the point is the same with both induction cente 
and the draft board. Doesn’t it sound more plausible to you that j 
would be better to take a man that has two arms and two legs and two 
eyes and send him to a training camp and let him find out whether 0; 
not he can make the grade? If he can’t make the grade, then release 
him. 

General Hersury. By all means. 

Mr. Brooks. And if he does have apparently the physical ability 1 
take the service, then send him to the camp and make him prov 
he doesn’t have the ability to do it. 

General Hersuey. He might be a physical educator. 

Mr. Brooxs. A system like this hurts us a lot. 

General Hersuery. I agree with you. 

The Crarrman. General, on the case asked you by Mr. Bro 
I think you correctly said the trouble on cases of that sort rested wit 
the law, is that correct? 

Mr. Brooks asked about it. He stated the incident. You 
the trouble was Congress passed that kind of law. 

General Hersney. About the induction of this man? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

General Hersury. Well, the Congress can’t examine the m 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hersuey. I was not being critical of Congress. They had 
to say to somebody, “You set the standards and operate them.” 

The Cuatrman, That is right. 

General Hersuery. I think they wisely—even though I don’t agre: 
with them with what has happened since, I still think that probably 
the Armed Forces ought to be the judge of who gets in, because I don’t 
know who else can do it. But unfortunately I don’t gree witli the 
way they have been operating their responsibility. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t mean to say, General, that we passed 
that would exempt athletes from service ? 

General Hersury. Well the effects of your law did, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The administration perhaps did. 

General Hersuey. That is where most. of the trouble is. 

Mr. Brooks. But it wasn’t the intention of the Congress to exe! 
specifically an athlete to play football, surely. 

The CnarrMan. It was the type of law we passed giving the disci 
tion to the Department that brought about this condition. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let the gentleman suggest any changes he wants | 
make in the law. 

The Cuamrman. That is correct, is it, General ? 

General Hersnry. I think that the law that the Congress passed 
in its execution has brought about the situation we are talking aly 

Mr. Brooxs. General 

General Hersuey. But I don’t want—sometimes I have my rese! 
vations perhaps on the Congress or even on this committee, but I tr) 
to let that be those little personal secrets that I don’t even tell in tli 
office. But I think the Congress has to give it to someone. And | 
am not so sure that they have much choice in the matter. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think, General, that you ought to recommend to the 
committee some provision which will eliminate this type of busines: 
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General Hersury. Well, I am recommending that the Defense 
Establishment be compelled to exercise their responsibility in a way 
that suits me better than it does now. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, Congress can’t execute any law. That is 
not our function. 

Now. when we are taking about fixing some standard in the law, 
can't we go back and remember that we provided in the 1948 act that 
there could be no higher score than 70 on the general classification 
test, but it didn’t do any good, did it? 

General Hersury. W ell, it might have done some good, but it wasn’t 
as completely successful as both of us hoped it would be, I would 
say. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, in other words, we don’t say that a m: ste vision 
shall be 20/20 or his general classification test should be 70, or in the 
new outfit they have it runs 13—— 

General Hersuey. Yes, 13 is 70 now, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. But we can’t do that by law. That is a matter of 
execution. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, do you think it is fair, to the professional 
athlete or whoever it is that is held up to the public, in the case such 
as you cited? You induct and send him in. The Army turns him 
down. Then you induct him again and send him back and they turn 
him down. He is tossed around. You can’t make up your mind. He 
gets a lot of cheap publicity. I think one thing should be done, that 

1, the Director of Selective Service, and the Department of Defense 
oll i to determine and then close the case, not keep him before the 
public—that he is in or he is out. He doesn’t know what he is doing 
and neither do you people know what you are doing and at the same 

e he gets a lot of cheap publicity that doesn’t do him any good. 
I think it is the responsibility shared by you and the Defense Depart- 
ment to make up your mind whether these men are in or out and that 
is the end of it. 

rie sys Hersney. Well, that is of course the idea, but unfor- 

inately there were people in the community that I eal about that 
did not permit me to make my mind up and have that the end of it. 
| had to live down there, too, and one of the ways to live was to send 
iim up again and have another try. And in ‘the second place, we 
never can close any case. We will turn a man down today because 
we got better, but if the situation gets tough and we have to have a 
man that we wouldn’t even look at today we will welcome him with 


me n arms when the day comes we must have him. So there is no use 


king about it. There is nothing final in this world except one thing, 
and most people avoid that as long as they can. 

Mr. AreNps. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crramman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. That administration works both ways, too. We have 
the other side of the picture where, for instance, a case in my own 
district. a boy who had a heart condition since the : age of 12 was finally 
sent to the induction center. It took affidavits from three doctors to 
finally get him out of the service, after some months. He is still liv- 
ing, thank God. That is just the w ay things happen. 
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The CHarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to get back to some figures, General, jf | 
may. Would you say your 600, 000 safety margin for 314 million mey 
is a fairly conservative figure? 

General HersHey. Well, if you mean by conservative a person main- 
taining a reserve that gives him flexibility enough to make the norma! 

‘alls he has a right to expect, my answer is “Yes 

Mr. Bares. That is for 314 million men. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, would you also say, General, that a safety margiy 
of 1 million for a 4- or 414-million-man Army would be a conservative 
figure ¢ 

General Hersney. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Bates. As a matter of fact 

General Hersury. Even in the days when we went up to around 
12 million, our largest calls were around three to four hundred thou- 
sand. That wasn’t all the story, because at the same time there are 
at least that many coming out of our pool and out of our I-A by en. 
listments and therefore we had to face as high as five and six hundred 
thousand entries per month. And when you get inductions that high, 
then you can’t have the margin you would like to have because there 
just isn’t enough individuals. And yet, you would like to have larger 
numbers. But as you approach the end then you have to be taking 
longer and longer chances. I would think when you begin to get s- 
eral million, up to 10 or 12 million in the Armed Forces, you are going 
to have to be content with a much smaller margin of safety. Because 
you are going to be content with a smaller number of people anyway. 
You just have to take a larger calculated risk, that is all. 

Mr. Bates. In other words, General, if we went to 414 million men 
in the Armed Forces and we had a safety margin of 1 million men, you 
would call that an extremely conservative figure, would you not?! 

General Hersuey. I would. 

Mr. Bares. It appears from the figures here, General, that without 
taking in any 18-year-olds at all we can build up a pool of 1 million 
men. You say your new order includes 220,000 with 1 dependent. 
That is the new order you haven’t promulgated yet but which you 
prepared, is that correct ? 

General Hersney. It is correct that I have prepared it and I havent 
processed it ; that is right. 

Mr. Bares. All right. Now, you said—— 

General Hersney. But I would like to call your attention that you 
are basing most all of your size of that pool on very few certainties 
and all of them estimates. I am not quarreling with estimates, but 
I just believe that we have gotten a little bit too much tied up to a 
estimate. We have a great many figures in here. I think sometimes 
we are taking these figures a little too seriously because I don’t think 
they represent actuality necessarily. It is the best we can do and 
agree with them. 

Mr. Bares. In addition to that, General, you say if we lower th 
standards of the IV-F’s as a very conservative figure, a very low figure, 
we would take in 75,000. You also said I believe it would go up to 
250,000 if we lowered it to the standards of World War II, isn’t thet 
correct ? 
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General Hersuey. Yes. In both cases we put them in the pool. But 
if you are t talking about deliverability 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

General Hersuey. You are not getting 75,000 nor 250,000. You are 
getting as I tried to say about ten to fifteen thousand if the Army 
alone takes them and 30,000 to 35,000 if you give them to ev erybody. 
Instead of saying on June 30, “I’ve got so many million,” all I ask is 5 
that the 250,000 be set up for the month of July at not to exceed 15,000 
if we are setting into the Army alone and the other 235,000 are going 
to be available but they are not available in July. 

The CHAIRMAN. And these figures Mr. Bates is reading are one-shot 
figures, they just go ar ound once. 

General Hersey. You can build the Army but the maintenance 
must come from your income. 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. I am projecting this over a period of a year and a half, 
June 1952, in accordance with chart E which they have used. 

In addition you have 137,000 in the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve—that is a very low estimate also—as to those who could be 
called but at the present time are seeking haven from the draft; is 
that correct ? 

General Hersuey. Tha is probably true. I want to call this to 
your attention, though. Unless you find sources to replace them 

The CHarrman. That is right. . 

General HersHey. Then you call them into your active forces and 
you have 130,000 or whatever it is in your active forces, but you have 
137,000 less that are available to call if you get in an emergency. I 
mean you can’t have them both places. 

Mr. Barrs. Of course, if we are going to get in an emergency, all 
stops will be open anyway. 

Ghent Hersuey. Well, that is true. But on the other hand, the 
emergency is going to depend not on our total number of men but 
rather on the total number of organizations. And these National 
Guard and Reserve units do have fire teams and other team outfits; 
that when you withdraw one or two men you may not take two men, 
you may just take a fire team out because you have taken the two 
keymen out of the team. That is another thing. The 137,000 are 
men; there is no question about it. 

Poe Bares. They are men. We are trying to build up to, we will 

,2414-million-man army. 

ice ‘al Herstiry. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Now, in addition to that, on chart B, that is predicated 
[understand on a 21-month basis. 

General Hersney. What is this now? I didn’t get that last. 

Mr. Bares. The chart B we had in here, which shows your safety. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. That is predicated on a 21-month-service basis, I be- 
lieve, 

Mr. Suorr. So if you lengthen it, you will get more. 

Mr. Bares. If you lengthen that, you would pick up 216,000 more; 
is that correct ? 

General, if we add up these particular figures that I have cited, 
we have added to the pool 648,000. Now, we are short, as of June 30, 
169,000. So we can only add to the pool 459,000, which would give us 
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in addition to the safety margin of 600,000 over 1,000,000 men. And 
the same thing would be true on June 30, 1952. We would pick up a 
surplus of over 1,100,000 men in the pool. 

General Hersury. Now wait a minute. I don’t know as I would 
go along on the first. I think you are accurate. But this second 
year, if we are adding anything that is now in capital, then I would 
have to object because capital can’t be used but once. 

Mr. Bares. You are still going to do that in a certain number. I 
am predicating it on the fact you don’t use them, but there they are 
in the pool. 

General Hersuery. Yes; but again you are taking in some people— 

Mr. Bares. You have already 

General Hersury. On IV—F’s and some of those men, unless you 
take them before they become 26 years of age—80,000 people every 
month that have had service and about. 40,000 that have not become 
26 years of age. So there is a lossage from this pool, if you don’t 
use it, in addition to the lossage you get by induction. And there is 
a lossage—unless you can classify everybody and hold them to it, you 
are going to have lossage into the realm of fathers. That is not a 
small group. 

Mr. Bares. Well, there is going to be some of that, no question about 
that. But you have already taken out the 862,000 during that period. 
You have taken that out. 

General Hersury. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. You have already taken that out, and you say that is all 
you need ? 

General Hersuey. If you are looking at this chart, they only took 
out the numbers that went into their forces. None of these charts 
worried about the losses that I suffered by men who became over 26 
or those who become from nonfathers to fathers, say, or single who 
went from single through nonfathers to fathers. That can happen 
in a reasonably short period of time. 

Mr. Bares. There will be some losses for that. But you are only 
taking 50 percent of your I—A’s. 

The Cuairman. Now, General, along the line Mr. Bates is develop- 
ing, if the strength is fixed at 414 million men, you probably could, by 
squeezing build it up to 414 million men, but you could not maintain 
it: could you? 

General Hersury. Mr. Chairman, I have never yet been able to 
take 314 million and figure that we will do well to have 1 million and 
a half of them that were permanent people. And I have never yet 
from income figured how you could even begin to approach the addi- 
tion of 2 million man-hours and maintain it on income. Even if you 
took everyone of them, you would have to have them serve 2 years 
because there is only 1 million in income. To maintain 2 million, 
which is the residue by subtracting a million and a half—I figure that 
is about what you could afford in your permanent forces. I never yet 
have figured out how you would maintain 2 million out of your 
income. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, exactly. So there is the fallacy 
when you begin to figure. You can probably build up, but you can’t 
maintain a 414-million-man Army or services within the age limit of 
19 to 26, to save your neck. 

General Hersuey. I agreed with the Defense Department figures. 
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The Cuamman. You can build up to it, but you can’t maintain It. 

Mr. Arenps. On that point, what figure could they build up to and 
maintain ¢ es 

The Cuamman. It would be pretty close to 3 million. And you are 
right on the border line. : . 

General Hersuey. I think you are going to have to have 30 months 
service mathematically to do that. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Hersury. Of course, if more people go mto the Regular 
forces, that will help. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, the question has been raised here as 
to loss from physical examination. In trying to survey this thing, 
I obtained reports from three or four draft boards, which I am not 
going to name. Where the call at one of the draft boards was 100, 
49 passed out of the 100, 3 failed classification tests, 26 failed general 
classification tests, and 1 out of the 100 failed on account of the 
physical examination. Now, that is one draft call of 100 men. 

Now, in that group of failures, this is what education a group out 
of the 100 had. A man with 8 years of elementary schooling and L 
year high school made a grade of 7. The passing grade is 138. An- 
other who had 8 years of elementary schooling and 2 years of high 
school made a grade of 6. Eight years’ elementary school and 1 year 
of high school, he made a grade of 6. Eight years’ elementary school 
and 1 year of high school, he made a grade of 5. Seven years’ ele- 
mentary school and 1 year of high school, he made a grade of 4. 
Eight years’ elementary school and 1 year of high school, he made 
a grade of 4. Eight years’ elementary school and 2 of high school, 
he made a grade of 5. Seven years of elementary and 2 years of 
high school, he made a grade of 3. Nine years of elementary school 
and 1 year of high school, he made a grade of 2. Seven years of ele- 
mentary school and 3 years of high school, he made a grade of 1. 

Now 

Mr. Rivers. What did the Ph. D.’s make ? 

Mr. Durnam. Unfortunately, I don’t think there were any in here, 
but there were some college graduates in there. 

-To me that is alarming. I am not blaming it on you, General 
Hershey at all. But we are looking for a pool of men, and we have 
these men practically all through the group having at least 1 year of 
high school and making such grades as that and 1 man out of 100 
failing on account of the physical examination. So we are not losing 
them on the basis of the physical examination, but we are losing them 
on the fallacy of the whole system of induction that we are trying to 
carry out on the basis of some kind of system that has been set up so 
high that many individuals in my section of the country can easily 
fail the test. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t we come to the proposition that we ought to take 
them and put them in training and find out if they can do the job? 

Mr. Durnam. It is not a lack of educational training. It is not a 
physical thing at all. It is a question of the fallacy of the whole 
system of inducting them. 

I believe you said there were 800,000 deferred at the present time 
because of physical examination; is that correct ? 

General Hersney. On October 31. Obviously, it is greater now. 
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Mr. SuHorr. Does the gentleman have a copy of the examination 
questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. They ought to go in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Well, they had that up here in the October hearing, 
but they didn’t want to disclose it beeause—— 

Mr. Suorr. I think it should be. I think a lot of colonels would 
flunk. 

Mr. Duruam. I think this will run pretty much true over the coun- 
try. Does it not, General Hershey? Let’s be frank. We want to 
find these men. I don’t mind dipping down into the 18-year-olds if it 
is necessary, but I don’t want to do it if I can possibly avoid it. If it 
is a necessity to save this country and our Defense Establishment, I 
am willing to do it. But I haven’t been convinced yet that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, with the system that we are using at the present time. 
I don’t say it is your fault. 

General Hersuey. I would like to be sure and keep myself in what 
I say. I happen to agree with everything you say on this test. I 
don’t want it understood that I am placing my support, my unvarying 
support for this bill, on this question of numbers. The numbers I 
found myself on cross-examination, not on direct testimony. Num- 
bers were not a part of my testimony. 

I want to call attention of the committee to something I am sure 
you know. But this whole question of acceptance, I think, is a very 
serious one, but it has overtones that we have not discussed very much. 
It happens to be primarily with the acceptance by the several services. 
But there is another factor that the committee knows just as well as I 
do is a factor in the rejection rate. Therefore, it isn’t distributed as 
well as it should be over the country for my operation because it is 
centered more in certain States than others. Therefore, it becomes to 
me a very serious problem because in trying to get justice between the 
several States I find myself on the one hand with a State that is per- 
haps furnishing the larger number of men not going as deep into their 
manpower pool as some that are serving a great deal less because when 
they go into the manpower in the States that I am saying about in 
the second instance they only go into certain segments of it and, there- 
fore, to make their quota they have to go very deeply into it. But it is 
a situation that I didn’t create. And I have lived with it 10 years. 
But it is a factor in this. And unless we recognize that, we aren’t 
getting to the heart. 

Mr. Durnam. The question arises right there, General, on this point. 
Of course a large number of these 18-year-olds are not going to be 
high-school graduates; based on this kind of an examination how are 
we going to get any of them in the pool? 

General HersHey. Well—— 

Mr. Durnam. That is what I would like to know. 

General Hersuey. Of course, Mr. Durham, based on that examina- 
tion, [ was never one to willingly go along with because I don’t happen 
to believe that is the way you get soldiers. I would trust myself out 
in the mountains of Korea with some of the boys that couldn’t pass that 
than some that could. 

Mr. Durnam. Certainly, if you take a boy that hasn’t completed 
high school, and a large percentage of them, of course don’t, at 18 or 
1814 or even 19 

yeneral Hersory. I—— 
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Mr. Durnam. But the question that worries me is, if you put to 
them such a test, and you are losing 50 percent of them now, you are 
going to lose a larger number probably than you are losing at the pres- 
ent time on your system of induction by tests. 

General Hersuey. I think that is true. Of course the average age 
for graduation from high school I am told by the educators is 17 years 
and 6 months. But that does not mean that there are not people 19, 
because we do have a reasonable number that are postponed now to 
finish high school that are 19. But I cannot answer—this test is some- 
thing that I have been rather bitter about for a good many months. 

Mr. Suorr. I doubt whether many members of this committee could 
answer that test. 

Mr. Durnam. I know you are not responsible for it at all. The De- 
fense Establishment comes up here and asks us not to dip down into 
a group that hasn’t the education and qualification of the group they 
are taking at the present time and as a result we are losing approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the men tested throughout the country. 

The Cuamman. Here is what the general said in October in regard 
to the test. He testified that the entrance test is a good test, but not 
to apply to a man who is not seeking the job. That is your same view 
in regard to the test. 

Mr. Suort. Perfect. 

General Hersuey. I have not changed it. 

The Cuatrman. That covers it exactly. It is a good test, but it is 
not the kind of test when a man is not seeking the job. 

Mr. Surorr. Perfect. 

General Hersuey. After the man gets in, this test is an excellent 
one to determine what kind of a job he gets because then he has the 
incentive of doing the best he can under the assumption that the better 
jobs require less work. I think he gets disillusioned on it later, but 
at the time that the better jobs require less work, and therefore he will 
try. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Duruam. He determines then how deep he goes in the ditch or 
whether he stays out of the ditch. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General, Mr. Durham has hit on the same thing you 
and I were discussing yesterday. I think your response to my obser- 
vation was that you were with my observation 200 percent. I believe 
that is correct. 

General Hersury. Well, today I might go a little higher. 

Mr. Rivers. I never complain when somebody is going my way, 
General. But I am convinced this is a program exercised by certain 
people to purposely, to purposely, keep them out of the armed serv- 
ices, and I don’t charge the selective service. I specifically charge 
that it is being practiced in the branch of the service that is taking 
them. I can charge no one else but the Army, because no one else is 
keeping them out. Now there is something radically wrong where the 
condition that Mr. Durham has brought to the attention of this coun- 
try exists. To me it is scandalous, 

This committee is going to have no other alternative if this thing 
passes—and Mr. Chairman, I will apologize for calling your bill a 
thing—I mean if this bill passes, because this committee has not been 
sold on the idea that enough people have been properly screened to 
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get to these 18-year-olds. We might just as well get down to brass 
tacks. From my own personal standpoint, I am not sold that the 
Army and the Department of Defense have played honest with the 
American people on this proposition yet. Until they have screened 
them properly, until they stop requiring certain sections of this coun- 
try to carry this cross alone, this committee—I don’t care what you 
say—will not dip into the 18-year-olds, until they forthrightly and 
honestly, Mr. Chairman, screen these people properly. It is just as 
well to discontinue the consideration of these 18-year-olds. I think the 
Hershey line will be larger if a proper screening is carried out. I only 
wish you had the right to write this bill as you would like it written, 
because I think we would be way farther out of the woods. That is 
all I have to say. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CnHarrMan. Wait a minute. Now in the rejections physically 
and mentally in the past, it has been running from 50 percent down to 
about—to 35. Now, in your testimony last October you said this: 

I think the physical and mental standards are too high. I think whenever you 
pass anything approaching a compromise that you have no right to allow some 
man to escape compulsion by some degree of his flat-footedness, for example. 
You have felt that perhaps 25 or a little less percent is the maximum that 
you should approach. 

Now, you feel the same way today as you did in October? 

General Hersury. Yes. 

The Cuairman, That the rejection should not exceed more than 25 
percent on account of mental and physical disability ¢ 

General Hersuey. Yes. I probably today would want 22. 

The CnHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Eiston. What is the percentage / 

General‘ Hersney. Thirty-four. 

The Cuairman. Thirty-four. 

Mr. Tower. How about the mental disqualification? What is the per- 
centage throughout the country ¢ 

General Hersney. I believe 

Mr. Towr. Roughly. 

General Hersury. I believe for every 100 men examined it is about 
15 [confers with assistant]. 

At the end of October, it was 19, but somewhere around 15 to 19. 
Now, that is one place that there was a little criticism, I didn’t think 
justly, but perhaps so. 

Normally, I would take this 19 percent. And if it is 60, 62 percent 
of the 34 percent that were rejected, I would say that of those who were 
rejected 60 percent were rejected for mental reasons. I got into 
trouble because the figures were issued by the Surgeon General’s office 
on the basis of the number of people who were rejected for mental 
reasons of those examined and not the percentage of those rejected. 
So using their figures, between 15 and 19 percent of those examined 
failed the mental test, it is approaching, as you will see, with 34, 
somewhere around 50 or 60 percent or more of those rejected. 

The Cuarrman. What would you say, General, if there was written 
in the statute, along the same line of the amendment proposed by the 
Senate—but approaching it from a different way, that for mental 
and physical disability not more than 22 percent can be rejected, 
instead of just saying it has to be lowered. 
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General Herstuiry. Well, the only difficulty there—and I would 
be for it because I have always felt, if I were running the people that 
had to reject, that I would set my screen on how many men I had 
to produce in a given month. I would instruct my induction sta- 
tions to reject a certain number and I would let the technicians 
struggle on who they were going to reject. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

General Hersuey. But they would produce to me the number of 
people that I wanted that month. I just hope that they would get 
the best that come up. But that is just the way I buy potatoes or 
most anything else, if I want potatoes. 

Of course, if I change my mind and eat something else, then T can 
be a little more selective. 

Now, the only thing I want to say, Mr. Chairman—and I don’t want 
to be defending somebody, but they do have a problem of assimilation 
and you have to have some little leeway to let them swallow at a little 
longer period what I think they should have started swallowing last 
September. That is why I made so much noise then. 

The CuarrmMan,. It all gets back to this: You do not have to have 
a combat man in every branch and place of the Army or the service. 
You had a division slice of 42,000 men. That means there is 42,000 
men supporting the 10,000 or 8,000 or 9,000 that is on the battle 
front. Now, every one of those men do not have to be of combat 
standard. If the Department will approach it from that, then they 

‘an absorb a little larger percentage of men and you could probably 
then have a rejection rate of not exceeding 20 percent for physical 
and mental qualification. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, as I remember General Hershey's testi- 
mony in October, it was something like that in the First World War, 
but as I remember his testimony, too, the percentage of rejections 
in the Second World War ran around 34 percent. And the present 
percentage is 48.8, something like that, isn’t that right / 

General Hersury. When I testified in October, we only had August, 
September and I think perhaps October. We had 60 percent rejected 
in August and about 50 percent in September. Then it fell to 40 
percent in October. It has been going down until we plateaued about 
December, didn’t we? 

Mr. Brooks. It is far higher than any other previous World War 
that we had, either one of them. 

General Hersury. There is no question about it. We are reject- 
ing more than we did in either one. 

Mr. Brooks. What I am leading up to is this, Mr. Chairman. I 
presented to our counsel a very eminent expert in physical anatomy 
and also in athletics, and he has been thoroughly examined by counsel. 
His name is Mr. Pixley. He is department chief in the Veterans’ 
Administration, I believe, in charge of rehabilitation, manpower re- 
habilitation. And before the committee adjourns these hearings, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like the committee to listen to him for a while 
regarding his suggestions to eliminate some of the [V—F’s. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. I think when the committee—well, Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. I just want to point out, along the line of discussion 
that was provoked by Mr. Brooks’ editorial, that the standard ap- 
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parently for inductees is entirely different than the standard that the 
Army uses at least, and the Air Corps, for calling back these inactive 
reservists. Many of those men weren't even examined physically. 
They were called back to active duty and then examined after they 
got there, sometimes, or not. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. General Hershey, the direct testimony and a lot of 
the questions asked have been directed to the thought that the number 
of men to be taken is correlated with the acuteness of the emergency. 
In other words, as things get worse, then the number to be taken will 
increase proportionately with that. That, however, isn’t thoroughly 
consistent with the outline that the military leaders have suggested 
and which I think is the thinking of America, particularly on the 
European front, that we go there w vith the view of helping and aiding 
those nations rather than forci ing defense upon them. If they aid 
and come forth with their divisions, we are to have a relatively small 
number of troops there. In other words, our troops will be a small 
percentage. 

Now, if the situation should get acutely worse, which is being 
stressed in the testimony and the questions, then I understood our 
philosophy, rather than to pour unlimited men to Europe, that unless 
they are going to help themselves, if that bitter decision has to be 
made, then we apparently have to draw back, and if we do you would 
have less need for a greater number of men to be inducted. 

General Hersury. Well, of course, obviously my primary objective 
now is 314 million. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is right. 

General Hersuey. With a realization that even if we do none of 
those things it could easily go higher because World War I, which 
is now a relatively small affair, mobilized over 4 million people. 

So I don’t think of five or six million even as very much—that is, 
that isn’t an all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is right. 

General Hersury. To me all-out mobilization is 12 or 16 million. 
Therefore, I haven't even considered what we would do if we went 
much beyond four or five million. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, our thinking now is geared primarily 
to the three or four million men. 

Now, just one other thought. Yesterday when you were testifying 
I understood you to say it would be the policy of the Department to 
defer by administrative act agricultural workers, those who are neces- 
sary and regularly engaged in agriculture. Wouldn’t it be better to 
write that provision into the act as it was in the last act and also to have 
a safeguard written into the act specifying they would have had to be 
on the farm for a fair length of time, to preclude the possibility of 
men rushing back just to become exempted / In other words, couldn't 
we aecomplish two things by writing into the act what I understood 
the Department says is to be done by “police y—the one spelling into the 
act the exemption of persons necessary and regularly engaged in agri- 
culture, and the other setting certain prerequisites as to what regularly 
engaged and necessary in agriculture means, particularly as_ to 
longevity of time? 
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General Hrersuey. My answer is, “No.” Of course I am a prej- 
udiced person. I happen to be between attempting to write some- 
thing that is a very difficult thing to establish and that is who is a 
genuine farmer and who is producing enough to defer. Rather than 
trying to write that into regulations or law, personally from my ex- 
perience on the other time I am willing to bet on the local boards even 
knowing they will make some mistakes. 

Mr. Sasscer. No, I didn’t mean—— 

General Hersury. By and large I go along. I want to point out, 
with the Tydings amendment—the Tydings amendment was drafted, 
and I have the letter in my files, in our office, at the request of Senator 
Tydings to freeze to the land those who were there and not let them 
go to industry. If they left the farm, they went only into one place 
and that was into the forces. Now the only difliculty we got into 
there: The idea—and it was very clear from Senator Tydings’ letter 
that he wanted no interference with men going into the Armed Forces 
and yet before that law was 2 years old there were people coming up 
and saying if you could prove that you are necessary to agriculture 
you would not be inducted, even though the land was invaded. In 
other words, we keep right on farming even though we have no 
troops. I am quite sure—I wouldn’t normally attempt to speak for 
Senator Tydings, but his letter was very clear on it. 

His original idea was to get the men for the Armed Forces, but not 
permit those to leave agriculture and go into industry. But that 
wasn’t what it eventually was used for. 

Mr. Sasscer. I did not mean to go any further than what you stated 
was to be your policy. 

General Hersury. Yes. 

Mr. Sasscer. You stated yesterday your policy was to go a certain 
distance in the matter of deferment. We do not want to go any fur- 
ther than that. But why not spell that out in law 4 

General Hersuey. I think the law at best can only set up certain 
things and I am so afraid that when it gets into being written, then 
there are a lot of influences get in and then the local board finds instead 
of having a help they have a hindrance. I respect the Congress 
greatly, but I respect the local boards 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Cremente. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Sasscer is alluding to 
a gentleman who is a famous member of the football team here in 
town who flew back and forth between here and Texas during the last 
war. He wasa farmer for 2 days and a football player for 5 days. 

There was a reference made to the Reserve and National Gaurd 
before. I would like to have it spelled out in the record that when 
a reservist or National Guard member is called back to service, he is 
not reexamined, no consideration is given to his dependency, and if 
he has any disability he has to waive the disability in order to get pay. 

Now, I would like to ask the position of the selective-service board 
as to persons who are brought before the board who had been at 
one time guilty of juvenile delinquency. Is any consideration given 
those ? : 

General Hersury. What we are up against is the same thing we 
were up against in 1940. Our handicap is entirely on what Armed 
Forces will accept. At the present time, the acceptance is not near 
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as broad awit became during the war. I am rather proud of the fact 
that during the war we did take in a great many people not only 
that were in civilian life and had certain delinquencies charged against 
them legally but we actually selected people from our penal institu- 
tions, and so far as I know the record of the service of those people 
was one that we could be very proud of. I am not so sure that it 
varied materially from those of the people who had never had that 
unfortunate experience. But we are handicapped now by the rejec- 
tion or the nonacceptance of the individuals that have any sort of 
criminal record. 

Mr. Ciemente. My second question, General, is, Is there any dis- 
cretion left in the hands of the chairman of a board as to whether 
or not a man who attempted to enlist in one of the services can be 
released by that draft board ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, I would like to explain that one. I don’t 
think it makes too much difference right at the moment because the 
Defense have changed their policies. 

But let’s take it in order. In the first place, the Congress, because 
there had been a lot of enlistments of people who had already passed 
the physical examination for one service during the war, I think the 
Congress wisely, said, that after a man received his order to report 
for induction he was frozen and therefore it did not reside in the 
local board to relieve him from that responsibility. 

Then the Secretary of Defense, in 1948, issued an order that his 
recruiters would not recruit a man who had been ordered for pre- 
induction physical examination. I found myself for the last several 
months embarrassed by recruiters who would ask the local board to 
waive the Secretary of Defense’s order which prohibited them, the re- 
cruiter, from enlisting a man who had already received notice to 
report for induction. Obviously, the local board couldn’t waive either 
the law or the order of the Secretary of Defense. That is the unfor- 
tunate situation we found ourselves in. 

Mr. CLemente. Let me qualify my question to mean the persons 
who had applied prior to receiving their induction, their preinduction 
physical notice. We had a great number of them in the New York 
area who applied to the Air Corps and the Navy. They were all 
set to swear in. They were given letters by the Navy and Air Corps 
stating they would be sworn in Friday of that week. They take that 
letter to the draft board and the next day or the day after that they 
would get an induction notice. 

General Hersury. In the first place, I don’t believe the Armed 
Forces were playing very fair when they go out and try to say, “Here 
is a fellow that in.a week or 2 weeks or a month we'll swear in.” 

One of the things that I happen to disagree with now: we have had 
some of the Armed Forces that are trying to evade the 4 months re- 
quirements on aviation cadet, by enlisting him into one of the Reserve 
units until he could get into the 4-month group. 

Now, I don’t know if the local board went out deliberately and 
advanced the fellow ahead of his time. That is another matter. But 
on the other hand, the presentation of a letter stating that the Air 
Force or the Navy will take somebody at some future time will not be 
excuse with me. If I find a local board that hasn’t notified a fellow 
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that he was to be inducted ahead of somebody else, if they set him back 
and hold him and send somebody else in his place merely because 
somebody dragged in a paper that said something on it, I shall criticize 
that local board. 

And I shall not criticize them if they take a man in his turn. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CLtemente. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t finished yet. General—— 

General Hersuey. So, the local board can make mistakes just like 
the Director can. But that order, that paper, from any of the re- 
cruiting services is no excuse for a local board to take a man off from 
his place in line and not issue to him either his notice of I-A or his 
notice for preinduction examination or order for induction, because 
my local boards do not accept instructions—perhaps some people think 
from the Director, but they certainly don’t from the recruiting service, 
who can’t, because the recruiters have a quota to make and they ob- 
viously will engage in a great many things to try to keep that group 
fluid. But 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, in the particular case I am speaking of, a 
boy went tothe Navy. He was accepted. He took the physical exami- 
nation and mental examination, passed both of them, and received 
a letter, went to the draft board on a Tuesday with the letter and on a 
Wednesday morning he got his preinduction physical notice. 

I called the draft board, in w ishing to speak to the board president, 
to ask if that is their policy. They “vefused to give me the name of 
the board president. I had a young lady on the phone ultimately, who 
said, “Well, we figured we would send him a draft notice, so he 
couldn’t complain, ‘because he wanted to get in the service anyhow.” 
That to me was unfair. I said, “When was his time for drafting?” 
Well, it might be 3 weeks, 5 weeks, or 7 weeks, she didn’t know exactly. 

General Hersury. Wasn't it the case where the chairman called 
Ms Mig and apologized ? 

. CLemente. He wouldn’t talk to me. 

rahe: Hersey. Didn't he after you talked to the clerk? 

Mr. Ciemenre. I talked to the clerk and I couldn't get her name. 

General Hersury. That must be another one. 

Well, we have 4,000 of them and they make mistakes. Not only— 
if they were right, they made a mistake in not saying who you are 
talking to, I am sure. 

The Cuairman. Any more questions? 

Mr. Ciemente. Yes, sir. Is there anything in the regulations that 
prohibits the chairman of a board from making his name known? 

General Hersurty. Oh, no. Not only that 

Mr. CLiemente. Well—— 

General Hersuey. I think that is very unfortunate, because the 
Congress not only said we have to work in a glass bow] but. we have to 
post “at the door of the local boards the names of the registrants and 
their classifications as fast as we make them. 

Mr. CLemente. We are sitting in a glass bowl. I was wondering 
why the president of that board wouldn't want to sit in one. 

General Hersury. The fact he doesn’t want to isn’t any sign that he 
isn’t going to have to. 

Mr. Ciemente. Two other questions, General. If the theory is 
adopted that you would register boys at 17 years of age, would you 
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just register them and classify them or would you also have them 
physically examined at the time? 

General Hersury. No. We would register them and not classify 
them. We have held the Congress only gave us power to register 
18-year olds and therefore that is all we have done. 

Mr. CLemente. Well, now, supposing you did examine physically a 
boy at 17 and if he was to be inducted at 18, would it become necessary 
to reexamine him physically again when he was inducted ? 

General Hersuey. If he had had more than 120 days since examina- 
tion when he went up for induction, they would give him another full 
type examination. That is not my rule. 

That happens to be the rule of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Cremenre. The other thing is, I assume you have heard that 
the veteran will be inducted in the service if he has a hernia because 
the Armed Forces will correct it, is that true, General ? 

General Herstrey. My assumption is they will not, but I may be 
wrong. Of course during the war we did, but my assumption now on 
this physical is: One of the things we thought we could recover were 
people who had hernias. I don’t know how large a field that is, but 
that is always one of the favorite recovery fields. My understanding 
is now that the Armed Forces does not take that man. Now I may 
be wrong, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. Suorr. You cannot force an operation, to get a man in, can 
you / . 

Mr. Hartow. You can in the service. 

Mr. Brooks. You take him in and then cause him to be operated. 

Mr. Suorr. After he is in; ves. 

The Cnatrman. Anything further, Mr. Clemente ? 

Mr. Ciemente. The other was this, General. If a man who has 
prior service, a veteran, doesn’t belong in a Reserve unit, can he be 
recalled back under induction and if he is called back will he be 
required by your Department or by the Army to release, rather than 
to waive his disability claims? 

General Hersury. If he has more than 90 days between Pearl 
Harbor and the Japanese surrender or 1 year between the 16th of 
September 1940, and the passage of this act on the 24th of June 
1948, if he is a veteran with those classifications, he is not liable 
under our act and therefore we have nothing whatever to do with him, 
If he is a veteran with less service than that and he is liable, then he 
is processed the same as anybody else because by definition he is not a 
veteran. And as far as any waiving goes, that is a matter that is en- 
tirely between him and the Armed Forces because over his acceptance 
physically, mentally, or emotionally we have no responsibility or 
influence. ¢j 

Mr. Cremente. Well, doesn’t the fact that he is getting disability 
denote that he was in that service during that period of time you 
recited ? 

General Hersury. Yes, when he goes up for examination. We have 
sent up in this early rejection—to keep this rate up, we did have to 
send up people that were rejected before, and many of them rejected 
again, and some of them passed. Therefore, the determination of 
the degree of his disability is a current problem that must be settled 
currently by the Armed Forces. 
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The Cuatmrman. Now members of the committee, I have one or two 
matters I desire to discuss in executive session. I will ask the com- 
mittee to go in executive session 

Mr. Gavin. Could I ask the General a question ? 

The Cuatrman. All right, go right ahead. 

Mr. Gavry. Can you tell us the percentage of mental rejects in 
World War IT? 

General Hersury. No, I don’t believe I can. In the first place I 
wouldn’t bank much on it if I could because there was very little 
examination done during the World War on either giving a mental 
test—we didn’t even give this mental test we are giving now in World 
War II. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I am trying to get at. We did not have 
any mental test in World War ITI, did we? 

General Hersury. No. I suppose that is one reason—— 

Mr. Gavin. Why we fought a pretty good war. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now let the committee go in executive session now. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 
Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuairman. Let the committee come to order. 

(Bill H. R. 2811 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 2811, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the common defense and security of the United States and to permit 
the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United States by authorizing 
universal military training and service, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Universal Military Training and 
Service Act’.” 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this title, every male citizen of the 
United States, and every other male person residing in the United States, who 
is between the ages of eighteen vears and six months and twenty-six years, 
at the time fixed for his registration, or who attains the age of eighteen years 
and six months after having been required to register pursuant to section 3 
of this title, or as provided in section 6 (h) of this title, shall be liable for train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces of the United States or for training in the 
National Security Training’ Corps.” 

(c) The third sentence of the first paragraph of subsection (a) of section 
4 of said Act is hereby amended to read: “The President is authorized, from 
time to time, whether or not a state of war exists, to select and induct into 
the Armed Forces of the United States for training and service in the manner 
provided in this title or for training in the National Security Training Corps 
(including but not limited to selection and induction by age group or age groups) 
such number of persons as may be required to provide and maintain the strength 
of the Armed Forces and to further the purposes of this Act.” 

(d) The second paragraph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: “No person shall be inducted into the Armed Forces for 
training and service or for training in the National Security Training Corps 
under this title until his acceptability in all respects, including his physical 
and mental fitness, has been satisfactorily determined under standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense: Provided, That the minimum standards for 
physical and mental acceptability established pursuant to.this subsection shall 
not be higher than those applied to persons inducted between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six in January 1945.” 

(e) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “Every person inducted into the Armed 
Forces under the provisions of this title shall be given full and adequate military 
training for service in the armed force into which he is inducted for a period 
of not less than four months, and no person inducted into the Armed Forces 
shall, during this four months’ period, be assigned for duty at any installation 
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located on land outside the United States, its Territories, and possessions (in- 
cluding the Canal Zone) ; and no person inducted into the Armed Forces under 
the provisions of this title shall, during the six-month period immediately follow- 
ing his induction, be assigned for duty in a combat area.” 

(f) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) Each person inducted into the Armed Forces under the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall serve on active training and service for a 
period of twenty-six consecutive months, unless sooner released, transferred, or 
discharged in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by subsection (d) of section 4 of this title.” 

(g) Subsection (¢) of section 4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Any enlisted member of any reserve component of the Armed Forces 
may, during the effective period of this Act, apply for a period of service equal to 
that prescribed in subsection (b) of this section and his application shall be 
accepted: Provided, That his services can be effectively utilized and that his 
physical and mental fitness for such service meet the standards prescribed by 
the head of department concerned: And provided further, That active service 
performed pursuant to this section shall not prejudice his status as such member 
of such reserve component. 

“(2) Within the limits of the quota determined under section 5 (b) of the 
subdivision of which he resides, any person, between the ages of 18 and 26, 
shall be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for induction into the Armed Forces 
of the United States for the training and service prescribed in subsection (b), 
but no person who so volunteers shall be inducted for such training and service 
so long as he is deferred after classification. 

“(3) At such time as induction into the National Security Training Corps is 
authorized pursuant to the provisions of this title, any person, after attaining 
the age of eighteen, shall be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for induction 
into the National Security Training Corps for the training prescribed in sub- 
section (k) of section 4 of this title. 

“(4) Any person after attaining the age of seventeen shall with the written 
consent of his parents or guardian be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for 
induction into the Armed Forces of the United States for the training and service 
prescribed in subsection (b). 

“(5) At such time as induction into the National Security Training Corps is 
authorized pursuant to the provisions of this title any person after attaining the 
age of seventeen shall with the written consent of his parents or guardian be 
afforded an opportunity to volunteer for induction into the National Security 
Training Corps for the training prescribed in subsection (k) of section 4 of this 
title.” 

(h) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to June 25, 1950, is inducted, enlisted, or 
appointed in the Armed Forces or in the National Security Training Corps prior 
to attaining the twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth, shall be required to serve 
on active training and service in the Armed Forees or in training in the National 
Security Training Corps, and in a reserve component for a total period of eight 
years, unless sooner discharged, in accordance with regulations and standards 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard). Each such person, on release from 
active training and service in the Armed Forces or from training in the National 
Security Training Corps, shall, if physically and mentally qualified, be transferred 
to a reserve component of the Armed Forces, and shall serve therein for the 
remainder of the period which he is required to serve under this paragraph and 
shall be deemed to be a member of such reserve component during such period. 
In case the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), determines that enlistment, enrollment, or appointment in, 
or assignment to, an organized unit of a reserve component or an Offieers’ training 
program of the armed force in which he served is available to, and can, without 
undue hardship, be filled by any such person, it shall be the duty of sueh person 
to enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or accept assignment to, such organ- 
ized unit or officers’ training program, and to serve satisfactorily therein. The 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations which shall be as nearly uniform as 
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practicable, for the release from training and service in the Armed Forces prior 
to serving the periods required by subsection (b) of this section of individuals who 
volunteer for and are accepted into organized units of the Army National Guard 
and Air National Guard and other reserve components. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prevent any person, while in a Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, from being ordered or called to active duty in such armed 
force.” 

(i) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 are repealed. 

(j( Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the word “twenty-one” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-six.” 

(k) Section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(k) (1) Upon a finding by him that such action is justified by the strength 
of the Armed Forces in the light of international conditions, the President, upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, is authorized, by Executive order, 
which shall be uniform in its application to all Armed Forces, and uniform in its 
application to all persons inducted under this title but which may vary as to 
age groups, to provide for (A) decreasing periods of service under this title but 
in no case to a lesser period of time than can be economically utilized, or (B) 
eliminating periods of service required under this title. 

“(2) Whenever the Congress shall by concurrent resolution declare— 

“(A) that the period of active service required of any age group or 
groups of persons inducted under this title should be decreased to any period 
less than twenty-six months which may be designated in such resolution ; 
or 

“(B) that the period of active service required of any age group or groups 
of persons inducted under this tithe should be eliminated, 

the period of active service of the age group or groups designated in any such 
resolution shall be so decreased or eliminated, as the case may be. Whenever 
the period of service required under this title of persons who have not attained 
the nineteenth anniversary of the day of their birth has been eliminated by 
the President or by concurrent resolution of the Congress in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions of this section, all individuals then or thereafter liable 
for induction under section 4 of this title who on that date have not attained 
the nineteenth anniversary of the day of their birth and have not been in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces shall be liable, effective on such date, for induc- 
tion into the National Security Training Corps for initial military training for a 
period of six months: Provided, That persons deferred under the provisions of 
section 6 of this title shall not be relieved from liability for induction into the 
National Security Training Corps solely by reason of having exceeded the age 
of nineteen years during the period of such deferment. 

“(3) Each person inducted into the National Security Training Corps shall be 
entitled to all of the death (including burial expenses) and service-connected 
disability benefits now or hereafter authorized by law for members of the Armed 
Forces, and shall be subject to all of the duties, responsibilities, liabilities, and 
obligations now or hereafter imposed by law on members of the Armed Forces, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this title. Each person inducted into 
the National Security Training Corps shall be compensated at the monthly rate 
of $30: Provided, however, That each such person, having a dependent or de- 
pendents as such terms are defined in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, shall 
be entitled to receive a dependency allowance equal to the sum of the basic al- 
lowance for quarters provided for persons in pay grade E-1 by section 302 (f) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by section 3 of the Depend- 
ents’ Assistance Act of 1950 plus $40 so long as such person has in effect an 
allotment equal to the amount of such dependency allowance for the support of 
the dependent or dependents on whose account the allowance is claimed. 

“(4) No person inducted into the National Security Training Corps shall 
be assigned for duty at an installation located on land outside the United States, 
except that residents of Territories and possessions of the United States may 
be trained in the Territory or possession from which they were inducted. 

“(5) There is hereby established the National Security Training Commission, 
which shall consist of five members, three of whom shall be civilians and two 
of whom shall be regular or retired members of the Armed Forces, appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent shall select the Chairman of the Commission from among its civilian 
members. No person who has within ten years been on active duty as a cam- 
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missioned officer in a regular component of the Armed Forces shall be eligible 
for appointment as a civilian member of the Commission. 

“Members of the Commission while actually serving with the Commission 
shall receive a per diem of not to exceed $50 for each day engaged in the 
business of the Commission and shall be allowed transportation and a per diem 
in lieu of subsistence of $9 while away from their homes or regular places 
of business pursuant to such service. 

“Effective at such time as periods of active service required under this title 
of persons who have not attained the nineteenth anniversary of the day of their 
birth are eliminated pursuant to this subsection, there shall be established a 
National Security Training Corps, whose membership shall be composed of 
all persons inducted therein for initial military training. The Natonal Security 
Training Commission shall, subject to the direction of the President, establish 
policies with respect to the conduct of initial military training of members 
of the National Security Training Corps.” 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following words: “: And provided further, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the selection or induction of 
persons by age group or groups under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President.” 

(m) (1) Section 6 (c) (1) of such Act is amended by striking out “the 
effective date of this title,” and inserting in lieu thereof “February 1, 1951,”. 

2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of such Act is amended by inserting after the 
words “six months” a comma and the words “prior to the determination by 
the Secretary of Defense that adequate trained personnel are available to the 
National Guard to enable it to maintain its strength authorized by current 
appropriations, and prior to the receipt of orders to report for induction,”. 

(3) Section 6 (c) (2) (B) of such Act is amended by inserting after ‘“sub- 
section (b)” a comma and the following: “paragraph (1) of this subsection,”. 

(n) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said Act is amended by inserting the 
words “midshipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve; 
students enrolled in an officer procurement program at military colleges the 
curriculum of which is approved by the Secretary of Defense; immediately 
following the words “cadets, United States Coast Guard :”. 

(o) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) (1) Within such numbers as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense any person who, (A) has been or may hereafter be selected for enroll- 
ment or continuance in the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or 
the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps officer candidate training program estab- 
lished by the Act of August 13, 1946, (60 Stat. 1057), as amended, or the Reserve 
officers’ candidate program of the Navy, or the platoon leaders’ class of the 
Marine Corps, or the officer procurement programs of the Coast Guard and the 
Coast Guard Reserve, or appointed an ensign, United States Naval Reserve, while 
undergoing professional training; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a commis- 
sion, if tendered, and to serve, subject to order of the Secretary of the military 
department having jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast Guard), not less than two years on 
active duty after receipt of a commission; and (C) agrees to remain a member 
of a regular or reserve component until the eighth anniversary of the receipt 
of a commission in accordance with his obligation under subsection (d) of 
section 4 of this title, shall be deferred from induction under this title until after 
completion or termination of the course of instruction and so long as he continues 
in a regular or reserve status upon being commissioned, but shall not be 
exempt from registration. Such persons except those persons who have previ- 
ously completed an initial period of military training or an equivalent period of 
active military training and service shall be required while enrolled in such 
programs to complete a period of training equal (as determined under regulations 
approved by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard) in duration and type of training 
to an initial period of military training. There shall be added to the obligated 
active commissioned service of any person who has agreed to perform such 
obligatory service in return for financial assistance while attending a. civilian 
college under any such training program a period of not to exceed one year. 

“(2) In addition to the training programs enumerated in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, and under such regulations as the Secretary of Defense (or the 
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Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard) may 
approve, the Secretaries of the military departments and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are authorized to establish officer candidate programs leading to the 
commissioning of persons on active duty. 

“(3) Nothing in this subsection shail be deemed to preciude the President 
from providing, by regulations prescribed under subsection (h) of this section, 
for the deferment from training and service of any catezory or categories 
of students for such periods of time as he may deem appropria.e.” 

(p) Subsection (h) of section 6 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“th) The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the 
Armed Forces or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any 
or all categories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations or employment, or whose continued service in an office (other than 
an office described in subsection (f)) under the United States or any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, or whose activity in study, 
research, or medical, scientific, or other endeavors is found to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest: Provided, That no 
person within any such category shall be deferred except upon the basis of his 
individual status: Provided further, That persons who are or may be deferred 
under the provisions of this section because of their activity as students shall 
remain liable for training and service in the Armed Forces or for training in 
the National Security Training Corps under the provisions of section 4 (a) of 
this Act until the thirty-fifth anniversary of the date of their birth. This 
proviso shall not be construed to prevent the continued deferment of such persons 
if otherwise deferrable under any other provisions of this Act. The President 
is also authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed Forces or for 
training in the National Security Training Corps (1) of any or all categories 
of persons in a status with respect to persons (other than wives alone) de- 
pendent upon them for support which renders their deferment advisable, and 

2) of any or all categories of those persons found to be physically, mentally, 
or morally deficient or defective. For the purpose of determining whether or 
not the deferment of any person is advisable, because of his status with respect 
to persons dependent upon him for support, any payments of allowances which 
are payable by the United States to the dependents of persons serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States shall be taken into consideration, but the 
fact that such payments of allowances are payable shall not be deemed con- 
clusively to remove the grounds for deferment when the dependency is based 
upon financial considerations and shall not be deemed to remove the ground for 
deferment when the dependency is based upon other than financial considera- 
tions and cannot be eliminated by financial assistance to the dependents. The 
President is also authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces or training in the National Security Training Corps of any or all cat- 
egories of persons who have children, or wives and children, with whom they 
maintain a bona fide family relationship in their homes. No deferment from 
such training and service in the Armed Forces or training in the National 
Security Training Corps shall be made in the case of any individual except upon 
the basis of the status of such individual. There shall be posted in a con- 
spicuous place at the office of each local board a list setting forth the names 
and classifications of those persons who have been classified by such local 
board.” 

(q) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) (1) Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction at a high school or similar institution of learning, shall, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the time of his 
graduation therefrom, or (B) until he attains the nineteenth anniversary of his 
birth, or (C) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruction, 
whichever is the earliest. 

“(2) Any person who upon attaining the age of eighteen years and six months 
is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, university. 
or similar institution shall, if he has not completed the academic year during 
which he attained the age of eighteen years and six months, upon the facts 
heing presented to the local board, he deferred (A) until the end of such aca- 
demic year, or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instrue- 
tion, whichever is the earlier. Nothing in‘this paragraph shall be deemed to 
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preclude the President from providing, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section for the deferment from training and service in the 
Armed Forces or training in the National Security Training Corps of any 
category or categories of students for such periods of time as he may deem 
appropriate.” 

(r) Section 7 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(s) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(@) (1) Any person who, subsequent to June 24, 1948, enlists in the Armed 
Forces of the United States (other than in a Reserve Component) and who serves 
for not more thin four years (plus any period of additional service imposed pur- 
suant to law) shall be entitled upon release from service under honorable condi- 
tions to all the reemployment rights and other benefits provided for by this section 
in the case of persons inducted under the provisions of this title. 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to June 24, 1948, enters upon active duty 
(other than for the purpose of determining his physical fitness), whether or not 
voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of the United States or the Public Health 
Service in response to an order or call to active duty shall, upon his relief from 
active duty under honorable conditions, be entitled to all of the reemployment 
rights and benefits provided by this section in the case of persons inducted under 
the provisions of this title, if he is relieved from active duty not later than four 
years after the date of entering upon active duty or as soon after the expira- 
tion of such four years as he is able to obtain orders relieving him from active 
duty. 

“(3) Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be granted a leave of absence by his em- 
ployer for the purpose of being inducted into, entering, determining his physical 
fitness to enter, or performing training duty in, the Armed Forces of the United 
States. Upon his release from training duty or upon his rejection, such em- 
ployee shall, if he makes application for reinstatement within sixty days follow- 
ing his release, be reinstated in his position without reduction in his seniority, 
status, or pay except as such reduction may be made for all employees similarly 
situated.” 

(t) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the words “or persons appointed to or serving on the National Selective 
Service Appeal Board”. 

(u) Section 10 of said Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(f) the Director of Selective Service shall submit to the Congress, on or 
before the 8d day of January of each year, a written report covering the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service System and such report shall include, by States, 
information as to the number of persons registered under this Act; the number 
of persons inducted into the military service under this Act; and the number 
of deferments granted under this Act and the basis for such deferments.” 

(v) Section 17 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) Exeept as provided in this title all laws or any parts of laws 
in conflict with the provisions of this title are hereby repealed to the extent of 
such conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. All funds appropriated for the administrative 
expenses of the National Security Training Commission shall be appropriated 
directly to the Commission and all funds appropriated to pay the expenses of 
training carried out by the military departments designated by the Commission 
shall be appropriated directly to the Department of Defense.” 

(w) Section 21 of such Act is amended (1) by striking out “July 9, 1951,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953,”, and (2) by striking out “twenty- 
one” and inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-six”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1 of the Act of July 27, 1950 (ch. 501 of the laws of the 
Highty-first Congress, second session) is hereby amended by striking out the 
words “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “July 1, 1953” and 
by adding at the end of said section a new sentence as follows: “No person whose 
enlistment has been extended heretofore or hereafter for twelve months pursuant 
to this Act shall have his enlistment extended for any additional period of time 
under this Act.” 

(b) Section 7 of the Act of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 828), is amended by 
striking out “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953”. 
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Src. 3. Wherever in this amendatory Act the period of active service for any 
category of persons is increased, such increased period of service shall be ap- 
plicable to all persons in such category serving on active duty in the Armed 
Forces on the date of the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Sec. 4. If any provision-of this Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and 
of the application of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 5. This title may be cited as the “1951 Amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act”, 

Mr. Vinson. Members of the committee, this is a continuation of 
the hearing on H. R. 2811, a bill that I introduced after the committee 
had studied the Senate bill and after the committee had studied the 
Department bill. 

Now, the plan was to have General Marshall this morning, but he 
cannot be here. It will be impossible for him to be here before 
Wednesday. Tomorrow we will suspend the hearing on this bill and 

take up for consideration the bill that was introduced with reference 

to a clearance being had by the two committees in regard to lease 
and purchase on the part of the Department. So Wednesday we will 
get back on this bill. 

I hope General Marshall will be able to be here Wednesday morning 

Now, General Bradley, the committee will be glad to have you 
make any statement you desire to make in regard to H. R. 2811. So 
you proceed and, without interruption, make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I know that this committee has been faced with some very difficult 
problems in national security. This one—enough mon for adequate 
defense—is one of the toughest. But one which we Americans must 
face—and solve—if we are to have adequate security. 

The proposed legislation taxes not only our pocketbooks but our 
citizenship; not only our strength, but our courage. 

Each aby oohe: of this bill affects some American and his future 
plans, some family and its happiness. No one realizes more than 1 
that behind each statistic stands a human being. 

But if we are to win the struggle that is with us now, and which 
lies ahead of us for many years to come, we must provide the means 
of maintaining approximately 314 million men in our active Armed 
Forces. At the same time, we must solve the longer-range problem 
of building a sound mobilization base for the expansion of our forces. 
It must include trained reserves that can be called quickly for an all- 
out effort in the event of an all-out war. 

In the mobilization of manpower, our short-term answers depend 
upon our long-range plans, and they actually blend together. That is 
why the recommendations on manpower are much broader in scope 
than any we have made to your committee heretofore. 

In my position as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I am not 
charged with the details of mobilizing manpower for the Armed 
Forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the forces needed, 
and from these requirements the manpower needs are set up. 

The forces that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended to the 
President and to the Congress will call for approximately 314 million 
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men. We anticipate that forces of this size will have to be maintained 
as long as the threat endures. If the situation gets worse, we may 
have to enlarge them. We cannot maintain such forces by voluntary 
enlistments. 

Therefore, we are faced with two problems. First, we must provide 
114 to 2 million men through selective or universal service. And 
second, we must adopt a system that will provide trained men in our 
Reserve components. 

Since it appears that we must have these large numbers for a period 
of years, any new arrangement should provide for a continuing flow 
of manpower into the services, and a program of universal military 
training. 

We can help solve this problem if we use as many men of limited 
physical qualifications as possible. I believe we can utilize some 
men in the Armed Forces who are not physically fit for combat duty. 
This should apply equally to the officer group, as well as the enlisted 
ranks. 

And we can improve both the strength and efficiency of the active 
Armed Forces by extending the term of service to 27 months. It is 
obvious that we will have to extend the term of service if we maintain 
approximately 314 million men in the Armed Forces. 

I have no fixed opinion on how long the term of service should be, 
but I know that out of the 21 months now required, about 8 months of 
the period is taken up with basic training, the leave to which the man 
is entitled, travel, and the induction and separation processing. This 
leaves him only 13 months for serving and training with his unit. 
This is a relatively short return for the country’s investment. Any 
amount over 21 months that you extend his term of service aids mate- 
rially in this problem. Twenty-seven months would appear to me to 
be logical as a term. Allowing 2 months furlough to which he is 
entitled by law, and 1 month to cover induction and discharge, a man 
would render a; proximately 2 years’ service. When you add 6 months 
to his present term of service, his military usefulness is increased 
almost 50 percent. 

There is one more phase to the military obligation of every indi- 
vidual. Even if every able-bodied man serves in one of the Armed 
Forces for 2 years or more, we have still not provided the readiness in 
our National Guard and Reserve forces that security demands. 

If we are to be effective in an all-our modern war, we will have to 
have National Guard and Reserve units ready much more quickly than 
is the case now. My own opinion is that they should be ready to 
fight in 1 to 3 months. Any system we adopt for the use of man- 
power must include an improved readiness of our Reserve forces 
for all three services. Circumstances have changed. It used to be 
all right for us to wait 9 months to a year before National Guard or 
Reserve units were ready for combat duty with the Army. Now some 
National Guard and Reserve units must be ready in 30 days, and many 
more should be combat effective in 3 months. This requirement can- 
not be met unless the units are filled up with completely trained and 
qualified men, and completely equipped. 

Obviously, this cannot happen all at once. Until the system has 
been in operation for a while, we will still need to call upon men in 
the 19-to-26-year age group; we will still have to keep some National 
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Guard and reserve units on active duty; and it will not be until 
many men have completed their 27 months’ service that we will 
begin to have our National Guard and reserve units in an advanced 
state of combat readiness. 

The forces that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended, which 
total approximately 314 milion men, come under the heading of 
partial mobilization. But if a full mobilization is called for, it is 
essential that we have an effective military manpower program 
worked out in advance. 

We Americans can continue to think of this problem in terms of 
selective service. But as I see it if we maintain Armed Forces of 
this size for the next 5 years, we will realize that it is no longer 
selective service, but universal service. There is little chance that 
the ominous threats to our sec urity will decrease. The conditions 
under which we labor may persist for 10, 15, or 20 years. Our only 
sensible military answer is to have our citizens adequately prepared 
and organized to take up our defense. 

The American people can now see clearly that their security is 
at stake. The plan outliyed in this legislati ion provides a system 
that requires nearly every man to serve in our forces, first on full- 
time active duty, and later as a member of a National Guard or Re- 
serve organization for a period of years. 

Over in Korea, there are approximately a quarter of a million 
Americans who are fighting for this Nation, and our position in world 
affairs. My experience with the patriotic and courageous young men 
of our Nation in two World Wars proved to me that if it comes to 
war, they willingly serve their country to win a peace. And it con- 
vinces me that they would be willing to serve their country in these 
unsettled times in the hope of av oiding war. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, I want to ask you just a few questions, 

In view of what you said in your prepared statement in regard to 
the length of 27 months, I call your attention to the fact that in 
the committee bill and in the Senate bill the time for total length of 
service has been fixed at 26 months. 

Now, the Department recommends 27 months. How much saving 
would it be if it was 27 months instead of 26 months, if there would 
be any saving? 

General Braptey. Well; at first glance it looks as if there would 
not be too much difference, but when you deduct from the total length 
of service the time required for induction, processing out of the 
service, 2 months’ leave, 4 months’ basic training, it all adds up to, 
let’s say, 7 months at the minimum. 

I used the figure of 8 months in here, which is probably more ac- 
curate. But let’s take the more conservative 7 months, that leaves 
him 20 months when he can actually serve with the unit. Now, with 
a large part of our force overseas, a lot of these people are going 
to have to go overseas, and you get out of them a maximum of 20 
months. Each month you cut off—if, for example, you cut it from 27 
to 26—you cut that from 20 months to 19 months, which is 5 percent. 
So you have added 5 percent to your training cost, your equipping 
cost (that is, individual equipment ) and your travel cost. 

I think one way to look at it is that each month you cut off you add 
about 5 percent to those particular costs. 
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Furthermore, the longer a man is in service, we know the more 
value he is to the security. That last month he is much more valuable 
than he is the month before, the month before that, and so on back. 
So, while it looks as though you are cutting off only 1 month out of 
the 27, actually you are cutting off quite a bit of a man’s useful service 
and adding materially to your training, equipping and transportation 
costs. 

The Cramman. Then we could bring about a little economy if it 
was 27 months instead of 26 months? 

General Brapitey. Yes, sir: you would make some savings even on 
money. In addition to that, you get better service out of your men. 
That is particularly true in the technical branches. Of course, you 
have those in all services. The man has to have higher training to 
carry out modern warfare; and the longer he stays in, the better 
trained he can be. 

The Cuairman. General, I would like for you to make comments, 
if you desire to do so, in regard to the proviso that is in the committee 
bill with reference to the reduction of the physical and mental stand- 

ards to the same basis as in January 1945. 

General Braptry. Again there, Mr. Chairman, T think at first 
glance you would think, “Well, if we got along with it in 1945, we 
could now.” But I think there is a difference. At that time you 
were talking about reducing the mental and physical standards of 
service totaling 11,000,000 men, and it applied across the board pretty 
much to all services. 

Now, you are proposing to apply that same standard to services of 
the size of 314 million, and, furthermore, you are really applying it 
to only one of the three services because right now the Army is the only 
one that is having to take those men of lower classification. So, I 
think you must realize that if you put that proviso in you are having 
a much worse effect on the efficiency of your Army than was the case 
in 1945, 

I would say that proviso would not affect the other two services, 
but it would materially affect the standards in the Army. 

The Cuamman. Well, in your statement you spoke about limited- 
duty service, indirectly, and acceptances of some that did not have 
the combat standard. How can that be brought about unless it is done 
by some proviso saying that that type shall serve ? 

Now, there are some 799.000 people deferred on account of physical 
and mental disabilities. How are we going to get those into the serv- 
ices, unless you reduce that either by departmental orders or Executive 
orders or by statute? 

General Braptey. Well, I should think that it could be regulated 
sufficiently by regulation by the Secretary of Defense and by the 
President. 

Maybe I am a little more aware of this than some because I have 
served a couple of vears over in the Veterans’ Administration, and I 
know something about the problems that you people have on passing 
laws for disabled veterans. 

As IT remember it, at the present time there are something like 
2.300.000 veterans receiving compensation for various types of dis- 
ability. 

Now, it is easy to say that you can waive these disabilities, and a man 
signs something that we waives them, or you put it in the law, but 
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5 years from now, when he comes up and claims that that disability 
has been aggravated, you have a hard time proving it was not. So it 
seems to me that there are some types of disabilities that you could 
accept without running that dual jeopardy. 

For example, you can take a man in with one arm. There are a lot 
of things a man can do with one arm, or one leg. 

The Cuamman. Defective teeth. 

General Brap.ey. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. Defective teeth. 

General Bravery. Defective teeth, yes, sir. It is hard to claim that 
that is aggravated too much. So, I think there are those with certain 
types of ‘disabilities that you could take in and use in the service for 
limited service, not necessarily up in the front lines, and make good 
use of them without getting into this question of compensation the 
rest of his life. 

However, the others I think you take a grave chance on. I do 
not know any way to legislate that. You know as well as I that 
there are hundreds of different types, and, though you might try 
to write them all in a bill, it is pretty tough. But I think they could 
be controlled to your satisfaction and the people’s satisfaction some- 
way by some Executive action. 

The CHarrMan. Well, then, at the Army induction center, if it was 
was not written in the law, then those who have defects that might 
be aggravated by the service to put a charge on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration might be eliminated, but those who have physical defects 
that are apparent and so positive that the service will not aggra- 
vate them could be accepted. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. And I think you can best control that 
by Executive action, rather than to try to put it all ina law. 

The Cuairman. Now, here is what disturbs the committee and dis- 
turbs a good many people from certain sections of the country: It 
is running about 45- and 46-percent rejections in sections, certain 
sections. ‘They just do not pass the mental test. They are rejected. 
It may not be so much from physical, but they are rejected on account 
of the mental test. 

Is there any way to handle that situation, unless you put in this 
bill somewhere some kind of standards that people who cannot meet 
that test are accepted anyhow? It was brought out here by Mr. Dur- 
ham that graduates of the high schools, in various schools in North 
Carolina, failed to qualify on mental. Of course, as General Her- 
shey pointed out, it 1s a test that one does not want to accept. 

All he had to do is say “I don’t understand these things,” and out 
he goes. Now, something should be dealt with, or else you are going 
to continue to have a large group that escapes service on account of 
claiming that they do not possess the mental qualifications. That is 
the reason it was put in this bill. 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. That certainly is quite a problem, 
and one that should be worked out, undoubtedly. There are people, 
1 imagine, who do deliberately fail the examination. However, my 
guess is that, as time goes on and this becomes a universal military 
service bill, the communities and public opinion in these communi- 
ties are going to have a great influence on a boy not passing this 
deliber ately, 
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I think there is going to be some raising of eyebrows, to say the 
least, when a high-se -hool graduate cannot pass this examination. 

The Cuamman. But, from this statement here, this service will 
go on at least for considerable years in advance. So there will be 
no UMT fees in this bill as long as they are being called for service, 
because you say it will require a draft to maintain the Army of 31% 
million men. That is going to run an indefinite period of time. So, 
for a good many years, there is nothing but service instead of training. 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir; but I think actually from the practical 
point of view it is going to work out to a universal-service sort of 
thing, because I do not see how you are going to maintain 3,500,000 
men without taking everybody when they “become of the age that you 
determine in the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Under this proviso that was put in here, it would 
have the effect ths it, of approximately 78 percent of all that would be 
accepted, only 22 percent would be rejected. Now, if you do not have 
some standard, nt i then it is going to mean that there will continue 
to be a large group that will not serve and will get out of the service 
on account of physical disabilities and all. So, that is a hard problem 
for us to deal with, I appreciate. 

Now, one more question. I think the committee would like a little 
information in regard to the National Guard situation. Are you in 
position to discuss the policy with reference to the National Guard? 
We saw in the paper the other day where General Taylor said that 
the National Guard and the Reserves were not going to be called. 
That disturbed the committee and disturbed the House because, on 
the one hand, we are drafting men at 1814 years of age, and under the 
Senate bill at 18 under certain conditions, and yet the Department 
says, “Those that are in the Organized Reserve, those that have been 
paid, trained, we are not going to call them for the time being.” 
That caused considerable disturbance up here, General. Can you 
elaborate on it? 

General Brapiey. I think I can discuss that some. 

Right now our great need is for individuals, not for additional 
divisions. We still have not caught up with the manpower require- 
ments for the units that are in Korea. They are not up to full 
strength. 

As you know, General MacArthur started over there with units at 
about two-thirds strength. We had to go in and cannibalize to a cer- 
tain extent all the other units in the United States to get replacements 
to ship to him. We will catch up very soon and have him up to full 
strength. He solved it in the meantime by filling up some of his units 
with South Koreans. 

However, after we catch up with that, I am one of those who 
believe—and I am sure the Department does—that we should arrive at 
some point here where we can start a rotation of individuals now out 
of those units that are in Korea. A man that has been there 6 or 8 
months should be allowed to go home and a new man take his place. 
We can use those people very advantageously here in units in this 
country to bring them up to proper standards. 

Furthermore, a man can only stand so much time in combat. 

Mr. Snort. We are glad to hear you say ths at, General. It is going 
to be your definite polic y to rotate these men ? 
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General Brapitey. Yes, sir. And the whole Department is very 
anxious to start that as soon as we can. 

If you call in half a dozen National Guard divisions, you cannot 
use them as replacements and break them up. You know, you would 
not stand for that, and neither would the National Guard. There is 
a unit, a nucleus, to build on in case of an emergency. So, if you call 
in a half dozen National Guard divisions, they are no good to you 
unless you are going to take the people that come in from selective 
service for the next 3 or 4 months and fill them up to strength; and, 
if you do that, you put off for 3 or 4 months the time when you have 
the condition where you can start rotation. 

The calling of the National Guard just postpones arriving at a 
satisfactory position of rotation with the units that are now in Korea. 
Now. that’ is why we oppose calling in additional National Guard 
and Reserve units which will take up all our selective-service people 
and post pone arriving at this condition for the units in Korea. 

The Cuarrman. Then, do you think the National Guard should be 
sestectead to continue to recruit and put people in the National 
Guard’ Because they are recruiting alone under the policy which 
you outlined, that they will not be called-—— 

General Braptey. Well 

The Cuatrman. Which makes the National Guard a city of refuge 
for the man that does not want to go through the draft. 

General Braptey. Well, that is a pretty tough one, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That is what is worrying us. 

General Braptey. I de not think there is any black-and-white 
answer on it. That is why we rather hoped you would allow the 
Secretary of Defense to permit such enlistments as is necessary to 
keep up the strength. 

Now, here is what happens or what is happening in the National 
Guard: I talked to some of the senior officers, and I talked to some 
of the company commanders in the guard. The ex-servicemen—they 
are key men whose enlistment in the guard is expiring—are not re- 
enlisting. Some of them are taking discharge from the National 
Guard and enlisting in the Regular service. So, if you cut off all 
enlistments in the guard—and, remember, they have a normal! turn- 
over in peacetime of about 30 to 33 Yo percent—this turn-over may 
become even greater; and, in a couple of years, by the time these people 
start coming ‘back from this service and going into the guard, their 
strength is ‘down considerably. 

Now. that is what worries the National Guard people. 

On the other side is the question, “Well, if you are not going to 
call them in immediately and when you call them in you are going 
to have to fill them up anyway, is there much difference in having to 
fill them up from 40 percent or 50 percent to 100?” So, you can 
argue either side of it. 

On the other hand, if this thing goes on for a very considerable 
length of time and some of these units get down to 20 percent because 
of various circumstances, maybe they “should be allowed to recruit. 
I think that proviso allowing the Secretary of Defense to permit re- 
cruitment where necessary to keep up a required strength of the Na- 
tional Guard might be an answer. It would let him run it adminis- 
tratively where it was needed. I know it bothers people to have men 
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go into the National Guard and not be called and somebody else being 
drafted and going—— 

The Cuairman. Do you think the way we dealt with the question 
in this proposed bill is satisfactory 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; I should think so if you leave it to ad- 
ministrative determination. 

The Cnairman. Mr. Short, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks, any questions / 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I want to ask you a little bit about the guard and a little 
bit about rotation. 

I noticed over the week end an article which stated that, while you 
did not intend to call the guard in as organizational units, you had in 
mind calling in the smaller units; for instance, combat teams and per- 
haps organized companies; say, infantry units of company size, out 
of the guard for service. 

Now, of course, I could see the explanation on divisional basis. But 
do you have any comments you want to make about calling them on 
small units? 

General Brapitey. Well, we have called more recently some field 
artillery units of the National Guard, because the divisions in Korea 
did not have their normal complement of supporting artillery. So 
they did call in some extra battalions of artillery. Later they called 
in divisions. General Collins can probably answer that question much 
better than I can, because I do not know of any plan to call in these 
additional ones. But I imagine if the Army has any such plan, it is 
to meet some special situation. 

Mr. Brooks. Who do you say could answer that better ? 

General Brapiey. General Collins. 

Mr. Brooks. General Collins. 

Would you say this, General, that if you are short of infantry units, 
you are considering calling the guard in in companies ¢ 

General Braptey. I do not think that would be any answer, because 
what you are after are individual enlisted men. That does not apply 
only to privates. You have to figure out some system to rotate the 
corporals and sergeants and so on, too, that are in the combat zone. 

Mr. Brooks. You would think that applies all the way down the 
line to smaller units, such as company or battery units ? 

General Braptry. You would not want to break them up to get 
individual replacements. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you in reference to rotation there, during 
the Second World War I urged and the armed services adopted—I do 
not know whether I had anything to do with it or not, but I certainly 
was in favor of it—rotating in the overseas area, because I think the 
men can only stand a certain amount of combat consecutively, day by 
day. I saw some troops over in Italy that were very much battle- 
fatigued because they-had been kept im the lines so long. 

When do you think you can put in that policy of rotation? IT know 
every boy overseas would be interested in that. 

General Bravtey. Well, I do not know the details of it. I merely 
offered that as what we are shooting for in the future, as soon as we 
ean catch up on individual replacements. I do not know just how 
soon that is going to be. 
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Mr. Brooxs. It will be some time, then, before you get to that? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. General, you are speaking about individual rota- 
tion. General Collins, some time ago, was talking about divisional 
rotation. Now, when would divisional rotation be feasible under the 
present set-up—calling divisions out ? 

General Brapitey. I would say that that was further off than the 
start of a rotation of individuals. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Suortr. It would be next to impossible. You have to have the 
old experienced men in there in order to have a good fighting team. 

The CrratrMan. Yes, but at the same time one division should not 
be required to stay in the battle line all the time. The policy in World 
War IT was a divisional rotation as quick as possible. But, of course, 
any kind of rotation is better than what is happening today because 
a man just has to stay there until he is either wounded or hospitalized. 

Mr. Cole, any questions ? 

Mr. Core. I was going to ask that same thing. Why is it more 
preferable to have a policy of rotation as individuals rather than as 
units or as divisions? It would seem to me that the more sensible and 
fairer way to do it would be to do it by divisions, but you tell us that 
that is the least desirable. Now, why is that? 

General Braptey. Well, if you are going to do it by divisions, it 
means that you are going to have to call out a lot more divisions here 
at home. You have a big transportation problem with divisions and 
their equipment. There might be a time sometime in the future when 
you could rotate on a division basis, but certainly, as I say, that is 
going to be sometime in the future. 

Mr. Coir. Well, the guard is called into service on a divisional 
basis, or has been for Korea, on a divisional basis. Those older 
veterans in the guard division are entitled to replacement as much as 
the newer boys, I should think. If the principle of rotation is sound, 
that ought to apply to the veteran as well as to the raw recruit and 
if they can be called in initially on a division basis, it would seem 
to me that logically and in fairness to all the individuals in a division 
they should be replaced on a division basis. 

eneral Braptey. You are talking about the rotation of the Na- 
tional Guard divisions in active service, rather than into combat, I 
take it? 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

General Braptey. General Collins can answer that question, but 
T think he definitely has in mind such a rotation into active service if 
the emergency stays as it is now. 

Mr. Corz. The main thing I wanted to ask you, General, was 
apropos of your estimate that for the present and the foreseeable 
future we must anticipate a standing force of 314 million men unless 
conditions worsen and then it will have to be increased. My question 
is whether you see anything as you look around you at an angle of 
360° which would give us any reason to hope that we might have rea- 
sonable grounds to ae oe a reduction from 314 million ? 

General Braptry. Personally, I see nothing now which would indi- 
cate that you could reduce that in the near future. 
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I think we must realize that in spite of some of the so-called peace 
talks going around in various places, we are in just as much of an 
emergency “today as we were 6 months ago. We are apt to grow cold 
on that thing sometimes, but in my opinion we are in just as much of 
an emergency right now as we were 3 months ago, 6 months ago, and 
we must not be lulled into a false effect of security. 

Mr. Core. Do you think there is any possibility that the American 
people might Le deluded by these reports of a lessening of the pressures 
and therefore a lessening of the need for a large Military Establish- 
ment / 

General Braptey. That might well happen, unless they received the 
right information from the leaders in their communities by the media 
of news and so on. 

Mr. Corr. Well, do you feel that we, the American people, should 
be cautious about placing too much confidence in the developments 
which give the appearance of a lessening of pressures ¢ 

General Braviey. I think we should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to try to arrange any peaceful settlement, but I think we 
should go into any such arrangement with our eyes open and not be 
hoodwinked into accepting something which has no meaning. 

Mr. Cote. When you say you do not see any chance for improve- 
ment in the near future, I would like to get an idea of what you mean 
by the near future. I realize that you cannot measure it in terms of 
exact days or months, but can you give us some indication of what 
you mean by the near future? Is it a year or 2 years ¢ 

General Braptey. Something—— 

Mr. Corr. Five years? 

General Brapiey. Well, as you say yourself, Mr. Cole, that is a 
pretty hard period to define. But this thing has been gradually de- 
veloping since about 1946—gradually getting worse. I cannot vis- 
ualize it ending overnight. Now, whether it would take 6 months, a 
year, 5 years, to really ‘effect a change in the world conditions which 
would permit us to cut back down, that i is anybody’s guess. 

Mr. Corse. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, in your statement you stressed the value of 
this program to the National Guard and the Reserve components. Of 
course, we thought we had done that in the 1940 act, but here we find 
in 1951 that we had done very little, if anything, to build up the Re- 
serve components because of the administration of the 1940 act and 
the discharge of most of the men, or practically all of the men who 
had been inducted. Can we feel that if this proposal becomes law 
there will be a different situation ? 

General Braptey. Well, I think you would recognize it as a differ- 
ent one because the people that you brought in in 1940 served in com- 
bat and the people you are talking about now bringing into service 
may or may not—probably would not—ser ve in combat. I think you 
would consider them as being more available for future service in one 
of the Reserve components than as men who went through the 
combat of World War IT. 

Furthermore, you must remember that while all those veterans of 
World War II form a very fine reserve of trained manpower in case 
of a national emergency, an all-out emergency, a lot of those people 
are now 10 years older than they were when they came in in 1940. 
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Even the 1945 people are at least 5 years older. <A lot of them have 
taken on commitments in business that you would hate to see them 
taken out of because it contributes to the national effort, and have 
taken on additional other obligations in their communities. While I 
am sure they would be of great service in an emergency, a large num- 
ber of them, I think you would rather look to a younger group of men 
than to count on the World War II veterans for it. 

Mr. Kinpay. You will agree with me that the people should under- 
stand that the proposal here is for service, as well as training. ‘There 
are two phases involved: For a considerable period of time for service 
and at some future date it would be for training. The people ought 
to know that both of those are in this bill and not to accentuate that 
these men might not be used in combat, because certainly it is the in- 
tention to use them if they are needed. 

General Braptey. That is right, and I think you must keep in 
mind always that this program is both to solve the immediate problem 
of maintaining our armed service for the immediate security—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Correct. 

General Braptey. And for building up the security in the future 
over a longer period of time. 

The two blend together; your short-term requirements and your 
long-term requirements. 

Mr. Kinpay. What I started out with on my first question was this: 
You already called six infantry divisions and a number of smaller 
units from the Army National Guard. A good many squadrons and 
groups of the Air National Guard have been called. Some of your 
Reserve, individuals or components, have been called. Now, when 
can we expect the Department to bring us recommendations that will 
establish National Guard units which are at home and Reserve compo- 
nents, Air and the Army and the Navy, so that as these men come 
out of this period of training and undertake their obligation of Re- 
serve service, we will not just have a mass of men whose names are 
on a roll, but that we will have a coordinated program of units where 
these men will go and be trained so that we will have the kind of Re- 
serve component program that you visualize in your statement / 

General Braptey. The Department is working on a Reserve com- 
ponents bill now which, as I understand, they expect to have ready for 
you sometime this spring, which would set up the methods by which 
they expected to use these people in the Organized Reserve and in the 
unorganized Reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, you will agree that that is of primary impor- 
tance if the Reserve portion of this bill is going to work at all and 
that those units are going to have to be ready when your first men 
come out of the service which many of them already are rendering. 
And their times are growing progressively shorter. There will be 
some of them coming back pretty soon. Unless you start channeling 
them immediately into the Reserve components, the ones who come 
out a little later are going to feel that they ought not to have to do it 
when the ones ahead of them did not do it. 

General Braptey. We recognize that. We think this bill is of great 
importance to the Reserve components. 

Mr. Kirpay. And we can expect something definite in the way of 
recomendations within the very near future? 

General Brapiey. That is what I have been told, sir; yes, sir. 
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The Cratrman. I am hoping we will have the bill here this week, 
so we will have something to work on this week. 

Mr. Suort. I think the Civilian Components Policy Board is meet- 
ing this week. We were told a program would be submitted by March 
1. I certainly hope so. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Elston, any questions / 

Mr. Exsron. Yes: I would like to ask the general this question: In 
arriving at the figure of 3,500,000 men which are needed in the armed 
service for some period of time, did you take into account that any 
part of that number might be used under General Eisenhower in the 
Western European theater command / 

General Braptey. Yes. That included all the troops that are in 
Germany and included the divisions which we would hope to send 
over there, to try to act as an additional deterrent to war. It did in- 
clude those divisions, yes. 

Mr. Exsron. And how many divisions did it include? 

General Bravery. It included the four which we have talked about, 
sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And so far as you can see, four is all that will be 
needed ¢ 

General Braptey. I would not say it is all that is going to be needed, 
but four is all we think we should send. 

Mr. Exsron. For what period of time, General ? 

General Braptey. Well, we thought these four additional ones 
should go on the basis that the rate at which they go and the time they 
stay over there will depend upon the effort being made by the other 
people of Western Europe. Now, it is impossible to say whether or 
not the next change ought to be a reduction or an increase. I think that 
is going to depend entirely upon circumstances. 

It may be that in 2 or 3 years, or more, I do not know, we will have 
to resurvey the thing. I believe we would all agree that if in sending 
even 2 or 3 more divisions you were sure you were going to prevent 
war, you were going to do it rather than to send 60 or 80 to fight a war. 
I think that is the thing that is going to determine this thing when 
this comes up for reconsideration. 

Mr. Exsron. I believe you just indicated, though, that one of the 
factors was the cooperation of our allies in furnishing the men that 
they should be required to furnish. Now, has there been any under- 
standing as yet what contributions will be made by these other na- 
tions ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and that was done in accordance with 
your mandate. When you passed the first military aid program, you 
said not more than $100,000,000 of it would become available until we 
had drawn up an integrated defense plan. That has been drawn up. 
Zach country has agreed to endeavor to supply a certain force. That 
is all integrated into a plan, sir. 

Mr. Ersron. So you feel that if conditions do not become worse, 
we will not have to send over four divisions of men and we will receive 
contributions of men from these other nations? 

General Braptey. As to the first part of your question, I do not 
think anybody can decide on that until they review the situation, say 
a year or 2 years from now, as to whether or not you would want to 
send additional ones or bring some home. Certainly, as far as the 
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‘k, other contributing forces are concerned, that is part of the integrated 
, lan. ‘ 
if Mr. Exsron. Are you opposed to a plan to make the sending of our 
- divisions contingent upon the furnishing of men by these other nations, 
in accordance with this agreement ? 
General Brap.ey. I do not think it is necessary, because we cer- 
a tainly would not recommend it unless we thought they were going to 


P become effective. 
ny The Cuatrman. Anything further, Mr. Elston? 


he Mr. Exston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask the general if it is contemplated that any of the 

i National Guard divisions which have not as yet been called might be 

nd sent to Europe? 

wail General Brapiey. Well, all I can say is we do not have any such 
plans at this time, but I do not believe anyone can predict what is 
going to happen a year from now. We would not know. So far 

at, as the immediate future is concerned, I do not know of any plan to 

i send any right now. It may be 6 months from now we will find we 

si will have to send some. I do not know, sir. 

v Mr. Euston. Let. me ask you, Gene val, whether or not the decision 

sts to not call the remaining 21 divisions of the National Guard was made 
because the 21 divisions were needed to carry out the universal train- 

ioe ing program, universal military training program, in other words, 


: whether or not the decision was to keep the guard at home in order 
vd that we might have a field in which we could send men after they 
" have taken their 6 months’ training? 








so General Brapiry. No, sir. As far as I know, that had nothing to 
a do with the decision to leave those 21 at home. As I explained earlier, 
ro right now what we need are trained individuals rather than addi- 
sn tional untrained divisions in which to put men at this time. It may 
ae be later on we can handle some additional National Guard divisions, 
a but right now it would be a handicap to have to fill them up with 
- these selectees, rather than to use the selectees to fill up the units that 
i are already in being. 
i. Mr. Eston. General, to get back to my previous question these 
He four divisions which you contemplate sending to Europe, what is to 
a be the size of those divisions ? 
= General Braptey. Well, the division at the present time runs about 
sil 18,000. But, of course, if you are going to send divisions, you are 
] going to have to send additional supporting units. .Now, General 
4% Marshall has indicated that roughly he would estimate that probably 
vie 4 divisions with their supporting troops will approximate 100,000 
men, maybe somewhat more, somewhat less. But you just cannot send 
= divisions without sending the people who are going to support them. 
- I do not want to leave a false impression on the first part of your . 
” question about National Guard divisions going to Europe. Frankly, 
Lion J do not know the numbers of the divisions right now other than the 
first two. Ido happen to know the first two. They are not National 
Guard divisions. I do not think it has been determined what other 
a two. 
al Mr. Snort. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
0 Mr. Exsron. Yes. 
the 
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Mr. Suorr. I understand they are ordering two active divisions to 
go to Japan, the Fortieth California and Forty-fifth Oklahoma 
Divisions. 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. They go to Japan soon. 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Mr. Exstron. General, you cannot at the moment see any need for 
more than 314 million men ? 

General Brapiey. I believe that this country can support 31% mil- 
jion men in the active service as long as you think it is necessary. 
That may go up or it may go down. I would doubt that it would 
go down any time soon. ‘Then it will probably go down as a result 
of the increased readiness of your Reserve ¢ omponents. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, General, then do you see any objection to Con- 
gress fixing a limitation of 314 million ? 

General Braptey. Well, you fix that by appropriations every year 
anyway. 

Mr. Exston. I mean by authorization, rather than appropriation. 

General Braptey. Well, if you think it is necessary. But the more 
restrictions you place on this, the more you are handicapping your- 
selves in the case of a real emergency. We have no intention, as far 
as I know, to recommend an increase beyond that 314 million. Fur- 
thermore, you control it through appropriations. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, of course you will appreciate that this com- 
mittee would be the last committee in the world that would want. to 
put any road blocks in your way. You also appreciate that if the 
number had to be increased it would be done almost overnight by 
legislation. We have done it before. We removed limitations and 
liave « lone it very quickly. But you think it should not be done by an 
authorizing bill, but should be left to the appropriations committee / 

General Braptey. I am afraid my answer is not worth very much 
on that because I had not considered it. This 314 million is a figure 
which we hope to reach in the comparatively near future. If you put 
a limit on any—whatever the limit is—you do throw some administra- 
tive blocks in it because you might have 314 million plus 5 men at 
one time and the next month you might be a thousand short because 
of the discharges and so forth. So if you appropriated for it on a 
man-year basis, you regulate it within a general figure, which is much 
easier to administer than if you just put a top figure on it. You can 
never reach a top figure. 

If you puta limitation on it of a top figure, you can never reach it. 
You always have to stay under it, whereas, if you control it by 
legislation on an average figure, you can go above it or below it withia 
a general figure. 

Mr. Exsron. I take it, General, for about the same reason you would 
not want a limitation put on the number of divisions that might be 
sent to Europe ¢ 

General Braptey. The less restrictions you put on us in trying to 
solve these emergencies, the better chance we have to solve it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are you through, Mr. Elston? 

Mr. Eusron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Elston’s questions caused me to think of two 
that I would like to propound. You say as far as you can see in ad- 
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vance now, you may have to maintain a standing force of 314 million 











0 
a men. If you had a well-organized Reserve, you probably could take a 
calculated risk, could you not, and reduce the standing strength? Now, 
the standing strength cost $35,000,000,000 a year, exclusive of equip- 
ment, and the reason you are probably thinking that you must keep 
it that high is because you do not have a well-organized Reserve. If 
wr you had a well-trained Organized Reserve, then from a military stand- 
point could you not take a greater calculated risk and reduce your 
1- standing force ? 
y. General Braptey. In my opinion you could, and you would not be 
id taking much risk. 
It The CuHamman. That is right. 
General Braptey. Because you cannot ship units out of this country 
- to fight a war anywhere for considerable time after emergency starts, 
and if you had Reserve components that were ready for combat within 
ur 1 to 3 months, they could be gotten into shape in time to carry out 
their functions. In my opinion, that is the only way in the fore- 
n. seeable future that you are going to be able to reduce this active serv- 
re ice. I would hope that after you had this running for 5 years or 
r- more and;you had well-trained Reserve components, that you would be 
ar in a position to cut it down. 
\r- The CuarrMan. That is right, exactly. 
Now, another question asked by Mr. Elston was with reference to 
n- the divisions going abroad. You say that a division goes abroad with 
to supporting units. I would like to make this statement, and I would 
he like to get a comment from you. What is your view with reference to 
by a restudy of what is called divisional slice to see if we can reduce the 
nd overhead and increase the fighting line? Instead of having such a 
an large number of people supporting such a few that are doing the fight- 
et ing, why would it not be a wise thing for the Department to make a 
ch study to see if it could not be somewhat reversed ? 
ire General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, I think they have been making 
ut such studies. I know while I was Chief of Staff of the Army I had 
“a- continual studies going on all the time to figure out how we could get 
at more divisions out of our authorized strength. But I think there is 
ise very considerable misconception of what a division slice means. I 
1a am sorry the term was ever used because it is misleading. Antici- 
ch pating that I might be getting a question like this, I would like to, if I 
an might take your time 
The CuarrMan. Yes. 
it. General Brap.ey. I have a tabulation of two pages here which you 
by might find interesting. 
ia The Cuamman. I will appreciate it, because I want to lay before 
the committee for its consideration putting in this bill that a com- 
auld inission be appointed to make a study of this question. 
be General Brapiry. Here is the strength that we put ashore on the 
first 6 days in Normandy. If any troop list was ever scrutinized care- 
to fully to keep out anybody that did not belong in there, this one was, 
because we worked on it for months. 
By D-plus-6, we had put ashore 260,000 men and 35,000 vehicles on 
the two beaches. Now, here is the list of the major units: 
wo Six infantry divisions, one armored division, two airborne divi- 
ad- sions—in other words, nine divisions, and those airborne divisions are 


pretty small divisions. So you divide 9 into 260.000 and you get 
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about a 30,000 slice on the beach itself. Now, that did not count all 
the bases supporting them back in England. They had even dropped 
their own administrative units and left them back in England. All 
of us demand that we keep these administrative units. We must keep 
records. Your pension bills require it; everybody requires it. 

Now, to support those 9 divisions, here are some of the major units: 
8 tank battalions, 24 field artillery battalions, 20 engineer battalions, 
3 chemical battalions, mortars, 37 antiaircraft battalions, 4 MP bat- 
talions—and that was probably short because you must run traffic 
very carefully in a beachhead—44 quartermaster companies, 15 trans- 
portation corps port companies, 22 signal companies, 16 medical col- 
lecting companies, 40 ordnance companies, 7 field and evacuations 
hospitals. And then well over 500 units, detachments, and shore 
parties were landed, and some of these units and detachments included 
air support parties, graves registration companies, bomb disposal 
squads, aviation engineer companies, order of battle units, language 
interpretation teams, engineer map groups, Navy underwater demoli- 
tion teams, counterintelligence corps detachments, prisoner-of-war 
interrogation teams; signal photograph companies, civil affairs sec- 
tions, Army postal units, treadway bridge companies, chemical smoke- 
generating companies, quartermaster railhead companies, signal 
pigeon companies, correspondents, censors, and photographers, and 
quartermaster laundries. 

Now, if any list was ever carefully scrutinized, that one was and 
yet we had a division slice on the beach within 6 days of almost 30,000 
men per division. As I say, that did not include all the people that 
were shipping us supplies from England and the United States and 
running the ports. 

The CuarrmMan. For instance, let’s take this: You have a division 
in rough numbers of 28,000 men. Of that 28,000 men—— 

General Brapiey. Eighteen thousand men in the division. 

The CuarrmMan. Eighteen thousand men. Then of the 18,000 men, 
there are only about eight or nine or ten thousand that are in the 
fighting line. You know there is getting to be a little shortage in this 
country of all manpower. It looks to me as if the closest study should 
be given to utilization of the manpower so you can increase the men 
that come in direct combat with the enemy. 

Now, take the Air Force. Only one man out of every four can be 
classified as a combat man and that includes the machinist, the me- 
chanics, and those who keep up the airplanes. Now, the same thing 
follows in the Navy. With an abundance of manpower, it might be 
fine. But with manpower being short, and we know it is short, it 
looks like to me that a most careful study and scrutiny should be given 
to see if you could not save some manpower and by doing so you 
increase your fighting strength. 

General Braptey. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

General Brapiey. As I said before—and we agree with you that 
we must get every man fighting that we can out of the total 
strength 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

General Brapiey. I would like to comment on your eight or nine 
thousand fighting. You have almost ten thousand infantry men in 
a division. Certainly they are all fighting. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Braptry. You have the equivalent of a couple of tank 
battalions, four battalions of field artillery, signal company, and a 
lot of others. So I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that there 
area lot more than eight or nine thousand men fighting. 

Furthermore, every clerk in a division these days is very apt to be 
fighting before he is through, the way modern war is fought. 

The Cuarrman. That is true, but at the same time, the press has 
been full of articles that are being written about the divisional slice, 
the overhead cost. The committee has talked about it. The country 
is somewhat concerned about it because there is such a small number 
that ever comes in contact with the enemy, in view of the large num- 
ber that are in the service. 

General BrapLey There i is one way that you can correct that, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is to arm every man as a rifleman for increased 
firepower, instead of all these supporting weapons for increased fire- 
power. But I do not believe either you or I would advocate that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General, along that line, I noticed the Canadians 
‘aised their prospective draftees or enlistees in the 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Is that not an approach on it? The Germans had a similar method, 
too, I am told, of grading them fit (1), fit (2), conditionally fit, tem- 
porarily fit, limited fit, unfit for arms, and wholly unfit. Now, was 
that not partially the reason that these grades were established in 
other countries? 

General Braptry. Yes, every country has to have these people 
supporting the men in the front line. ‘The more modern you get in 
your weapons, the more people you have to have backing them in 
the rear. 

The Russians partly solved that by using civilians and those civil- 
lans are under orders in the combat zone just the same as any soldier is. 
I saw them up pretty close to the front line in the last war. ‘They use 
civilians very extensively on the things which we use men in uniform 
for, and I think chat “6 

Mr. Brooks. General, I do not want to pursue this matter any 
further because the chairman reminds me he has not gone around 
the committee yet. May I ask one other question, though? In re- 
moving these two National Guard divisions and sending them over 
to Japan, how are you going to replace them? With guard divisions, 
or with draftees? 

General Braptey. Going to replace them here in the States, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. One of them is taken out of my State. I would 
just like to know. 

General Braptry. You mean replace them as a State force ? 

Mr. Brooxs. What are you going to replace them with when you 
move them out of the training c ups? 

General Braptry. Well, that is going to depend upon whether or 
not we find it necessary to call in additional units. I mean 
Mr. Brooks. You already said that you were going to send these two 
guard divisions overseas very soon. Are you going to replace them 

in these training camps with other troops? 

General Brapiey. I do not know what the Army’s plan is on those 
particular divisions. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Sasscer, any questions ? 
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Mr. Sasscer. Yes, please. General Bradley, I would like to pursue 
a bit further the subject that Mr. Kilday referred to. After these Na- 
tional Guard units are filled up, under this present concept of putting 
Reserves, after they have served their term in the Army and they 
go back in reserve into the National Guard units, what is the future 
plan for use of those units as units? 

General Brapiey. The ones that are in the service or the National 
Guard units? 

Mr. Sasscer. The National Guard units. 

General Braptey. Well, that would depend upon whether or not 
there is an emergency. Normally, there would not be any use. They 
would be kept on just like the National Guard divisions are at the 
present time, but they would be ready in case an emergency arose. 

Mr. Sasscer. Then if the emergency arose, would they be called as 
National Guard units but just as a reservoir replacement ? 

General Braptey. They would be called in, under our present 
policy, as units. That is the way we are calling them in now. 

Mr. Sasscer. I thought that your present policy, judging from 
several answers you gave to Mr. Kilday and what we read in the 
paper, was not to call out any more guard units as units, but to draft 
men out of them after a certain date. Apparently some of the draft 
units that have been called in, notably the Twenty-eighth, instead of 
being used as units, they would be used as replacement reservoirs. 

General Braptey. I am just wondering if you are not mistaken on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. I hope I am. 

General Braptey. I do not think the Twenty-eighth Division has 
been touched for replacements. I do not know whether General Col- 
lins is here or not. 

Mr. Sasscer. We can leave the Twenty-eighth. I hope I am wrong. 

General Brapitey. I am reasonably certain, sir, that no National 
Guard outfit has been touched for replacements, although the Regular 
outfits have. They have been called on for levies to go overseas. 

Oh, I think I know what you probably have in mind. Each of the 
four national divisions that were called in, each one was given about 
2.500 men over strength, selectees, as a method of training them. Those 
2,500, yes. But they are not National Guard men. They were se- 
lectees assigned there for training. That is probably what you have 
in mind, 

Mr. Sasscer. That is fine. 

General Braptey. But the men that came in with the National 
Guard, no. Those that were assigned to them for training, yes; be- 
cause that was used as a replacement training center. 

Mr. Sasscer. Certainly I am delighted to hear that. If you call 
the National Guard unit in—take, for instance, one of these units 
that has been kept up to a fairly high state of efficiency and training 
when they are called in under strength, if they are filled up with in- 
ductees, approximately how long would it take that unit to become 
ready to go into combat ? 

General Brapiey. Well, of course, in an emergency you could prob- 
ably send them in under most any conditions. But we would hate 
to see any National Guard unit sent into combat as a division unti! 
it had at least about 9 months’ training. 
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Mr. Sasscer. Is that not the reason why these units should, as long 
as we are looking to them in an emergency, be called in and filled up 
with inductees and be ready to go in asa unit as they did in the first 
war and second war? 

General Braptey. I am not too sure I get the significance of your 
question. 

Mr. Sasscer. It takes 8 or 9 months for a National Guard unit to 
be ready to go into combat as a unit, is that not the reason why it might 
be wise to call these units in, recruit them up after they get into the 
Federal service, and then prepare them to go in as a unit to fight as 
they did in the first war and second war, many of them with great credit 
to the States and to themselves and to the units ? 

General Brapiey. Surely, that is the way we would hope to use 
them. But as I explained earlier, we are not in need right now of 
extra divisions as much as we are of trained individuals. If we 
called in half a dozen more National Guard divisions and then had 
to take all the selectees we are getting to fill them up, we would not 
have anyone to keep the units filled up in Korea 

Mr. Sasscer. The disturbing part of that is, if you draft them out 
of the units and through selective service and if you take them out of 
the units as they become trained, the National Guard unit would never 
reach a state of efficiency through which they could come in on a 
fairly high level. 

General Braviey. Well, if you fill it up, as we would hope, by the 
Reserve components bill, which we hope to get up here to you in the 
near future, if you fill these units up with men who had a couple of 
years’ service, instead of going out and recruiting new men who really 
never get a course of training, those units are going to be re ady to go 
in less than 9 months. 

Mr. Sasscer. Is that the purpose of the Department / 

General Braptey. That is one of the biggest purposes of this bill— 
to build up the Reserve components so they do become effective. 

Mr. Sasscer. Effective as units? 

General Brapiey. As units; yes, sir. Now, all of these people com- 
ing out of the service will not be able to join a National Guard or an 
Organized Reserve unit. There may not be one in their town. There 
will be a lot of them who will be carried as unorganized reserves which 
will be available to fill up the National Guard and Reserve units, and 
the Regular service, as the case may be in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Sasscer. I think that is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Blac kney, any questions ? 

Mr. Biackney. No. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Heffernan, any questions? 

Mr. Herrernan. No questions. 

The CuatmrMan. General, this bill provides that he registers at 18 
and he is classified when he gets to 1814 years of age. Now, what is 
your viewpoint or comment if Fhe was registered at 18 -and he was classi- 
fied before he gets to 1814 years of age! 

Now, it is testified that it takes about 3 months. Under the law tod: ay 
he registers at 18 and is classified at 19, and in classing it takes about 
3 months. Now, what is your comment? If he registers at 18 and 
he is classified before he gets to be 1814, you would save 3 months, 
would you not? 
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General Braptey. Yes; that would be about 3 months. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would not fight with you over 3 months anywhere in that age 
bracket. From the military point of view, I think a man 18, 1814, 19— 
they all make grand soldiers. But the reason we asked for the 18, as 
I understand it, was the figures indicated that we would have to 
go into the 18-year bracket in order to get sufficient men to meet the 
numbers, and we were told by educators and labor people that that was 
the age at which it interfered least with their education and career and 
avocation. I do not believe anybody would fuss over that 3 months 
(of classification). 

The Cuairman. Why would it not help the inductee if he knew after 
he registered where he was going to be placed as soon as possible? 
Why would it not help the inductee, the boy that is 18 years of age, 
to know as soon as possible where he is going to fall, instead of having 
him uncertain for at least 6 months? He could plan better, could he 
not ¢ 

General Braptey. Undoubtedly there would be some advantage in 
that. As I understand, your proposal would induct them only 3 
months later than the Department’s bill ? 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Brapiey. Because I believe the Department’s bill—— 

The CuarrMan. That is right, exactly. That would be the sum and 
substance of it. The Department bill was to induct at 18 and we 
say register at 18, classify before he gets 1814 years of age, and then 
when he gets 181% years of age—his classification is behind him— 
he is ready for training. 

General Brapiey. I think that would only delay actually the bill 
as proposed by the Department a maximum of 3 months. 

The Ciaiman. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. A while ago you said, in answer to some questions 
of Mr. Elston regarding the supporting troops, that on the 4 divisions 
that we are going to send over to Europe, which would make 72,000 
men, that the total of all the groups including the support would be 
roughly 100,000, is that correct ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. That is a rough approximation. We 
probably could not give you a more definite answer on it until General 
fisenhower has completed his plans. It may be that some of our 
support can be provided by units on the ground. Of course, we 
already have certain supporting units and supply lines established for 
the 100,000 we already have in Europe. So it would not be a question 
of doubling all of that. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, what I want to know is: That is roughly 28,000 
men out of 100,000 that are supporting troops. Is that about the 
ratio that we would apply? Suppose we send eight divisions later 
on. If the situation got tense and we sent eight divisions, would the 
same ratio apply as we stepped up the Army ? 

General Braptry. That 28,000 is probably a very conservative 
figure, but it is the nearest estimate we could give to you off-hand, 
as I say, until we get more detailed plans from General Eisenhower. 

In general, if you sent more it would follow about that same pro- 
portion. It might be reduced a little bit on the same ratio of support. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, you mentioned we have 100,000 troops in Ger- 
many, but we only have two divisions. Now, that ratio is distorted, 
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is that the fact, because of certain types of duties that normally do 
not go to combat troops? 

General Braptey. Well, you have in that 100,000 established all 
the supply lines, the administrative overhead, and everything else 
which tat not have to be repeated for the second 100,000, 

Mr. Jounson. Now, I want to know a little bit about this replace- 
ment by individuals, When these men are inducted and they go to 
these camps, is that where you train them and then pick out indi- 
vidual men out of there to send over in small groups to replace cas- 
ualties in the line troops ? 

General Braptey. The Army has established several training cen- 
ters, Which are not combat divisions at all. They are purely training 
centers. We found out in the last war that that was a very effective 
way to get men through the 4 months of training. In fact, they go on 
beyond that. They have some leadership course established in those 
training camps for prospective leaders. That is where they normally 
train these replacements. 

But an answer to a question Mr. Sasscer asked reminded me that 
they also used as an emergency measure some of these divisions that 
were called in as a means of training some additional people. I think 
it was something like 2,500 extra selectees—not National Guard men, 
but selectees that they assigned to those units for training purposes. 
Then when they finished their basic training they were used as replace- 
ments. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, what is the plan on those that are going to be 
replaced? Are they coming back to the country here / 

General Brapiey. I am sorry that this question of individual re- 
placements has come up because if people over in Korea get to hearing 
we are talking about a replacement system, they get very impatient. 
We would rather have not talked about it until we are ready to put it 
into operation, but I have been forced to here this morning and I think 
it has happened in another case or two in order to explain what we are 
trying todo. But we ought to be able to get some kind of a rotation 
system started based on a small scale very soon. 

Mr. Jounson. No. The question I want you to try to answer, if 
you can, is, What are you going to do with those men’ You are going 
to have a lot of them coming back. Are they going to remain in the 
forces or are they going to be discharged ¢ 

General BrapLey. No, sir. ‘They will be assigned to other units 
here in the States. For example, we have to call on units in the States, 
levy say 2,000 out of a division, to go over as replacements. If we 
ever get on a rotation system, the people that they replace over there 
will come back and go in the same units. As I said before, we are 
going to have to do it in all grades and not just the grade of privates. 
If you take 100 master sergeants out of, let’s say the Fourth Division, 
to go over, you have to bring 100 sergeants back from Korea to put in 
that division to replace them. So it will be a rotation between the 
units in the States and the units in Korea. 

Mr. Jounson. The old replacement division that you used to have 
is completely out of the picture / 

General Braptey. You are talking about the ones we had in World 
War—— 

Mr. Jounson. The first war, and the second war, where you 
replaced divisions. 
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General Braptey. We called them training centers, I believe, in 
World War II. We have those now. They have even been given 
numbers, for that matter. You have one out in California. It is 
a training center. I believe it has a number; I have forgotten the 
number of it. But there is no idea of having a combat division. 
Their purpose is to train them. 

Mr. Jomnson. Is the Fortieth Division going over to Japan to do 
housekeeping duties there, or are they going to Korea? 

General Braptrey. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I was a member of the division at one time and I 
am interested in it. 

General Braptey. It depends on what you mean by housekeeping 
duties. 

Mr. Jonnson. Occupation duties. 

General Brapiry. No, sir. The occupation duties were taken over 
by the civil authorities in Japan over a year ago and the troops were 
then pulled off of the occupation duties, on civil government, and 
so on, and at that time were able to carry on their training as units. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are they going to Korea? What is the answer to 
that, if you know? What mission is the Fortieth Division going 
to have when they go over? 

General Braptey. They are going to Japan, not Korea. 

Mr. Jounson. They are not going to go to Korea later? 

General Braptey. Well, I cannot answer that. The situation may 
change. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Price, any questions? 

Mr. Price. Not now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Green, any questions? 

Mr. Green. Not now. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hébert, any questions ? 

Mr. H&perr. Yes: I want to ask the general two questions. 

General, this morning we are considering H. R. 2811, which was 
introduced by Mr. Vinson on February 22, and which is a consensus 
of opinion of this committee. You support that bill? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; except I did take exception a while ago 
to the chairman on two things. 

Mr. Héserr. I recognize that. 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hézerr. There were two exceptions which I understood. One 
was the 27 months. You preferred 27 to 26? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and I would think that it would be 
better if we could regulate the standards by administrative 

Mr. Hérertr. By Executive order. I understood that. Then you 
do accept the 1814-year-old proposition ? 

General Braptey. The way the chairman has explained it to me, 
I do not think it delays the Department bill but 3 months. As I 
say, I personally 








Mr. Héserr. Of course, any similarity between this bill and the 
bill the Department sent up is purely coincidental. That is the reason 
I asked you if you support this bill. 

General Brapiry. I do not think there is quite that much difference. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, out of this bill is dropped the fact that anybody 
who is physically unfit when called up could be rehabilitated at the 
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expense of the Government. That is out. You subscribe to that 
deletion ¢ 

General Braptey. That is not a military point, 

Mr. Héverr. Well, it was in the bill. 

There is another part of it, the selection of 75,000 students by some 
agency to determine who shall and shall not be educated in this 
country. That is out. 

General Braptey. Well, in previous wars we found it necessary by 
experience to provide some kind of flow, continuing flow, of certain 
scientists and medical students, for example. You have always come 
up with an authorization for an ASTP or V-12 program of some kind. 
That is why we think that that ROTC is a good provision. We think 
it belongs in there. However, there is an ROTC bill coming up before 
your committee e soon and if you do not put too many restrictions in 
this one and leave it so you can cover that point in your next bill, I 
think that is the best way to solve it. 

Mr. Héperr. As I understood it, General, the proposition is this: 
Under the Department’s bill 75,000 inductees were to be selected by an 
agency to determine 75,000 individuals who are to be educated. By 
dropping that provision in this bill, the determination of whether an 
individual is to be educated or not resolves itself with that individual, 
whether he wants to be educated or not and how he wants to be 
educated and nobody telling him how. 

Now, as I understand it, the provisions of the bill, by dropping that 
section, merely allows to remain in effect that which is in effect now 
in our educational system in the country. 

General Braptey. If he has a chance to carry out his will, now when 
you asked me whether or not 

Mr. Heéperr. That is exactly what we are very interested in, to allow 
the individual to ¢arry out his will. 

General Braptey. I think you must provide for that some way, 
either in this bill, or in an ROTC bill. 

When you asked me if I back everything in this bill, I was just 

talking about it in general terms. When you get down to specifics, 
ie that your committee is going to consider + along with the Senate 
and go into probably with Mrs. ‘Rosenberg, who is the manpower 
expert so far as our Department is conc erned, there may be several of 
these things that she will want to talk about. 

There is one, for example: You took out the “keep on” limit, really, 
personnel limit on Women’s Corps. 

The Cuarrman. I will say in connection with that, General, I think 
I ought to make a statement. We think that is a matter that should 
be dealt with in a special bill. We will deal with that in a special bill 
because the percentage is fixed by statute today. I think the law is 
2 percent now. 

We will deal with that in a separate bill immediately. 

General Brapiey. There are little things like that that I did not go 
into. I was just pointing out the major things which I thought affec ted 
very materially the Department’s bill. 

The CHarrMan. Then General, since Mr. Hébert raised the ques- 
tion, with the two suggestions you offered, it looks like a pretty good 
bill here. 

General Brapiry. I am talking in general terms. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 
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General Braptey. Yes, sir, in general terms. As I say, there are 
some of these differences which I have not attempted to go into, but 
which you will probably want to go into with those who establish 
the policy in the department. 

The Cuarmman, That is right. But from a military papa: sith 
with those two corrections you think might help you from a military 
standpoint, it is a pretty good will, is it not 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. We must have some kind of a bill. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Well, I am not going to ask you 
to draw any comparisons—we do not want to do that—between the 
bill that was sent in by the Department and the bill that is over in 
the Senate and this bill. We do think we have a very fine bill. We 
are grateful to you for your criticism on two points, particularly in 
reference to 27 months and the deferments on account of physical 
and mental disabilities. 

Now, it might be—we will have Mrs. Rosenberg and General Mar- 
shall, and they may point out some other things, but in the whole 
the Department could work under this bill fairly well; could it not? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, I think it can. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Towe, any questions ? 

Mr. Héserr. The chairman is far more persuasive than I am. 

The CuHarrMaNn, Mr. Towe, any questions? 

Mr. Towe. General, of the 3,500,000 men in the armed services, 
approximately how many will be in the Army ¢ 

General Bravery. I believe it is about one million four. 

Mr. Tower. One million four. 

General Braptey. I do not have that complete breakdown with me 
at this time, but in arriving at that figure we figured out the units 
which we thought were necessary to meet our security requirements 
and then on that we determined the number of peopte for those units. 
I think it turned out about one million four plus, approximately 
1,000,000 for the Air Force and approximately 1,000,000 for the Navy. 
It totals up about 3.4 or 3.5. 

Mr. Town. Well, with the additienal units going to Europe, when 
they get there, we will have approximately 200,000 men in Europe, is 
that correct ? 

General BrapLey. That is correct. 

Mr. Towr. And we will have, before long, about 300,000 in Korea, 


will we not / 


General Braptey. We admit we have—without trying to be too 
specific and giving too much information to the enemy, we say we 
have approximately a quarter of a million men. 

Mr. Tower. Yes. We will have a fairly large establishment in 
Japan, will we not? 

General Brapitey. Yes, we have two more divisions going over 
there. 

Mr. Tower. If we get six divisions or several hundred thousand men 
in Europe and there ‘should be a move shor tly, would we have sufficient 
troops to spare to send there? 

General Brapiey. It depends on what you mean by “to spare.” 

Mr. Towr. Well, we will have them available or would we have to 
get out of Eur ope? 

General Braptey. Well, I do not believe any of us would feel that 
sending four more divisions to Europe would help solve the total 
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security problem of Europe. It is our contribution to it. We would 
hope that by sending these additional divisions we encourage our 
allies and friends there to make similar efforts so that the combined 
efforts of all of us will build up a force which will be a deterrent to 
war and avoid war. 

Mr. Tower. I understand that is the idea. But I have also read 
in reliable publications that the target which our European associates 
are aiming at is about the end of 1952, before any great number of 
men will be ready, is that correct ? 

General Brapiey. I could not answer that in open session, sir, as to 
when these people expect to put their units out. 

Mr. Tower. It has been published and I think Time recently had 
a survey of all the countries. 

General BrapLtey. Something that appears in a publication and 
something I say here of what I know takes on different lights. 

Mr. Towr. Now, is there any plan that you know of in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to give any relief to the voluntary reserves who have 
been called back into the service in great numbers, or are they going 
to be kept there indefinitely ¢ 

General Braptey. That 1s out of my province, but I happen to have 
heard the various people talking about their attempts to get those 
people out as soon as they can. With a Selective Service Act by 
which we can get sufficient people into the service just as soon as we 

van, I think what they have in mind is to replace those that come 
in from the Reserve by people who have come in through selective 
service insofar as possible. 

Now, whether or not they can - it entirely is something you better 
ask the various service chiefs. I do not know. But 1 know they 
are trying to work out some scheme to relieve those people that came 
in last summer under the conditions you speak of. 

Mr. Tower. Is General Collins going to testify, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuHarrman. What is that! 

Mr. Tower. Is General Collins going to testify ? 

The Cuairman. Yes, General Collins will testify, and Admiral 
Sherman and General Vandenberg. 

Mr. Tower. That is all. 

The Cairman. Mr. Havenner, any questions ? 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, like other members of the com- 
mittee, I have been bewildered and almost completely frustrated in 
my efforts to find out what the policy of the National Defense Estab- 
lishment is with respect to the Organized Reserve. I have been 
unable to ascertain why the Department, disregarding the mandate 
of Congress, discharged all the men of World War II without trans- 
ferring them to a reserve status as the Congress directed. 

If the United States had, as our staff members estimated—if we had 
had from 10 to 12 million men in a Reserve status after the surrender 
of Germany and Japan for several years, it seems to me that the mili- 
tary thinking of Russia might have been somewhat different than it 
has been. This bill contains a directive similar to the directives con- 
tained in the Selective Service Act of 1940 and its legislative successors, 
in providing that all men inducted and trained under this proposed 
law shall go into a Reserve status for periods running up to 6 years 
after being discharged from active service. 
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Now, what I would like to know—Mr. Chairman, maybe you will 
have to answer this question—but what I would like to know is what 
kind of language can be written into this bill to try to insure that the 
Reserve provision will actually be put into effect and will not be disre- 
garded as the repeatedly announced directives of Congress were dis- 
regarded after World War II? 

The Cuamman. Well, to go back a little, I had sent up here the 
Judge Advocate’s legal opinion 

Mr. Havenner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If you pardon me for inter- 
rupting. I have just been handed this bulky document and I have 
not had time to read it. I would ask that the staff analyze it and put 
it into the record. 

The Carman. All right. Now, we had that sent up here so we 
could clear that up. I think we have written language in here cer- 
tainly that after he has served 26 months he will go in the Reserve for 
8 years, a total service of 8 years. Now, that is just as plain as lan- 
guage can make it. I am satisfied the Department will carry it out. 
Provided Congress makes the money available, we will build up a 
good Reserve. It is written in the language positive to that effect now. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, I voted for the 1940 act and I voted 
for some of its suecessors. We certainly thought our mandates were 
going to be carried into effect then, but they were not. I think after 
this decision here, or this opinion here, is analyzed, we ought to pro- 
ceed to write into this act in specific language, safeguards against the 
possibility that our mandates will be disregarded in the future. 

The Cuarrman. I hope we can do it. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Fisher, any questions ? 

Mr. Fisner. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, in this bill, page 5, subdivision 4, on line 9, provides that— 
any person after attaining the age of 17 shall, with the written consent of his 
parents or guardian, be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for induction into 
the Armed Forces of the United States for the training and service * * * 
You feel it is in the interest of our national defense that boys as young 
as 17 be permitted to enlist when the major objective is not to call a boy 
even for registration until he is 18 or 1814? Why do you let a boy of 
17 volunteer when you do not compel boys by statute to register until 
they are 18 or 1814? 

General Brapiey. I imagine the committee was looking at the two 
things as separate, one where a man voluntarily enlisted at 17—and a 
lot of boys do want to enlist at 17 and some people are as old at 17 
as others are at 19. I think that would be determined by the service 
and by the boy’s parents. The Navy has a lot of volunteers today that 
are 17. They say they make grand sailors. They would like very 
much to get them at 17. 

The Cuamman. I will say, Mr. Doyle, the purpose of that is to give 
the boy a break. It would permit the boy to select his time. Instead 
of holding him down, his father and mother might say, “We will let 
you go in and you get through your military obligation to the Gov- 
ernment and come on home and go to work.” 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, he can do that today under existing law. 
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The Cuairman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Dorie. I am not disagreeing, Mr. Chairman. I wanted the 
general’s observations and reason for it. 

I have, I think, one more question. General, calling your attention 
to your very splendid statement on page 5, the first paragraph, you 
say: 

We have still not provided the readiness in our National Guard and Reserve 
force that our security demands. 

Now, in the same page, in the second paragraph, you say: 

The National Guard and Reserve units were ready much more quickly than 
is the case now. My own opinion is they should be ready to fight in from 1 
to 3 months. 

How soon could they fight now ? 

General Brapiry. Well, in my opinion, very few of them should be 
sent into combat as divisions certainly in less than, well, in round fig- 
ures, 9months. Some of them might be ready a little sooner than that. 
It depends upon the nature of combat. But normally we would expect 
to train them in about 9 months. I think in the First World War we 
sent some of them overseas with 6 months’ training. This last war, 
many of them did not get into combat for 2 or 3 years. But that is 
a special situation where they were called upon for and furnished a 
lot of officer candidates and flying cadets, and so forth, which set Ses 
back very materially, whereas now if we could get them filled up with 
trained men, they should be ready in a much shorter time. 

In the last two wars we have had someone to keep the enemy occupied 
for a year or two until we got ready to join them. That might not be 
the case next time. 

Mr. Doyte. General, may I just ask this: Am I in error, then, 
when I conclude from your testimony that whatever the reason, the 
National Guard and Federal Reserve Corps importance has at least 
been overlooked, if not neglected ¢ 

General Brapiey. I do not know how you arrive at that conclusion. 
The National Guard units’ present set-up has met our requirements 
in the past, but we do not believe it offers the best way to meet the 
conditions which face us tod: ry. We want to improve them. I think 
the National Guard is very anxious to improve that situation where 
they can become combat-re ve much quicker. Certainly some of these 
units ought to be ready quicker than 9 months. 

The Cuamman. Mr. deGraffenried ¢ 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, right there on the proposition of rotation that you were 
discussing, I can understand how you need individuals to replace units 
when they are depleted rather than divisions, but your system of 
rotation when you break out with one will be based finally on the 
time a man has served, or how will it be selected ? 

General Brapiey. That is an administrative detail which the serv- 
ices will have to work out, but I would expect it normally would be 
based upon length of time in the zone plus length of time in the combat 
zone. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. Well, if that is true, then a lot of 
these men that are wounded will get back into combat. Will there 
not come a time, if it is based on time, when there will be a great many 
men who went in at the same time who will have served the length of 
time to where they should be replaced? And if that is true, would 
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it not be advisable at that time to rotate on a divisional basis rather 
than an individual basis? 

General Braptey. Well, if you rotate on a divisional basis, you will 
pull people out who have only been over there a month, for example, 
the latest replacements. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. peGrarrenrtep. Yes; but, if you have, say, 75 percent of a 
division who have served that length of time and have to be replaced, 
would it not be advisable to use the division to replace them and use 
the other 25 percent who have not served that length of time as re- 
placements for some other unit 4 

General Brapiey. I am not denying that that is not a good way to 
do it, you understand, I am just more or less talking about what we 
are faced with right now. 

You have seven divisions in Korea—six Army and one Marine— 
and if you were going to start rotating them on a completely divi- 
sional basis you would have to have seven full divisions ready to ship 
over there. It would involve a lot of shipping. Maybe someday we 
will arrive at that stage. I will grant you it probably would be better 
if you could do it, but I do not see any chance of carrying out such 
a solution very soon. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Now, General, there is another question I want 
to ask you about our bill providing that these boys should be in- 
ducted at 1814 with a 4-months’ basic training. With that provision, 
even though we might not have another provision in the bill—lI be- 
lieve it is written in there that an 18-year-old cannot be sent into a 
combat zone. If we have them inducted at 1814 and give them basic 
training of 4 months, it would be practically impossible for them to 
get into a combat area before they reach 19 years of age; would it not? 

General Brapiry. I should think it would be rather an exceptional 
case. It means you would have to get him exactly the time he is 1814 
and then that he would have to be sent in immediately after his 4 
months’ training. I think it would be a rather exceptional case, 
although it is possible that he might get in when he is a month less 
than 19 or something like that. 

Mr. peGRaFrrenrieD. But in the Department bill, if he was inducted 
at 18 and there was no provision placed in the bill preventing him 
from being sent into combat—even though they say they would not 
send him in there unless it is necessary—if his unit went into combat, 
it would be almost impossible to separate and get the 18-year-old boys 
out of that unit before it went into combat; would it not? 

General Braptey. Yes. You would certainly wreck the unit if you 
tried to pull them all out. ; 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. So, if the purpose of our bill is to try to keep 
a man from going into combat until he is 19 years of age, our bill 
is a better bill in that particular than the bill the Department sent up 
here; is it not? 

General Braptey. Yes. Under the Department bill, the earliest a 
man could get in was when he was about 18 years and 3 months, and 
after 4 months and a couple of months in transit he might get in 
arlier. Tf you object to a man going in at 18 years and 8 or 9 months 
old, why, you better not take him in until 3 months later, because it 
will just wreck a unit if we have to pull those people out. 
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Mr. peGrarrenriep. But, if there is a bill here which the country 
knows that the legislative branch of the Government has fixed where 
a man goes in at 1814 for 4 months’ basic training and they know when 
he goes in combat it is not left to any administrative action, do you 
not think there is more of a feeling of satisfaction in the country 
among those people who do not want the 1814-year-olds to go into 
combat ¢ 

General Braptey. That might beso. As I said the other day before 
a committee, to me there is not much difference between a man that 
is 18 years and 9 months and a man that is 19 years old, except through 
the sentimental viewpoint maybe. Some boys are older at 18 than 
others are at 20. So, it is pretty hard to measure a boy by the calendar. 
I think it depends on how he has been brought up, how much responsi- 
bility he has had to assume in the family. A lot depends upon his 
physical development. To me, there is not much difference between 
18, 19, and 20 as far as age is concerned. 

As I say, you will find some boys at 18 who are just as old as others 
at 20. Three months, I do not think, means a thing. 

Mr. ppGrarrenriep. General, there is another question that I am 
interested in, and that is these men who have been rejected for mental 
reasons, 

Now, we have fixed the standard so high that, based on figures that 
were sent to me from General Hershey’s office, as many as 60.7 percent 
of all the men examined in South Carolina up through Oklahoma were 
rejected for mental reasons alone. 

Thirty-six and six-tenths percent were rejected in Louisiana for men- 
tal reasons alone. Forty-seven and one-tenth percent were rejected in 
Arkansas for mental reasons alone. Forty-three percent were rejected 
in Mississippi for mental reasons alone, and there are other States that 
are almost as high. 

Now, do you not think that mental qualifications must be too high 
when as many as 60 percent, 60.7 percent, of all men examined in one 
State have been rejected for mental reasons ? 

Is this a war where men are figures, or is this a war where fighting 
men are needed ¢ 

General Brapiey. I know figures look bad, and the figures you 
quoted would lead one to suspect that there is something wrong with 
the mental-qualification requirements. But, if you go out and try to 
train these men and see how much longer it takes and then see how 
many of them drop out on you in combat and require hospitalization 
on the way back, then you begin to wonder whether or not it is worth 
while to take them in. 

In the last war we had to go through our units before we went 
overseas and weed out the people that we thought were emotionally 
unfit to go into battle, because we just knew they would become a 
liability. ~ We would spend alot of time training them, ship them over, 
and then ship them back as casualties. You have tod: vy 395,000 draw- 
ing compensation for neuropsychiatric conditions. A lot of those 
are in the category you are talking about. Of course, some of them 
are people who suffered probably in combat. But you must realize 
the more of these people you take in in the lower grades the more you 
add to the training problems, the cost not only in training but han- 
dling of casualties in battle when they break. There is a limit, I think, 
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all of us would agree, below which you do not want to burden the 
service with. 

Furthermore, the ones you are talking about are all going in the 
Army, one service, whereas the standards of the other two are kept up 
by volunteer enlistments. That is the reason I told your chairman 
awhile ago, in answer to a question, that I thought the requirement 
in this bill to accept people under the same standards that you were 
accepting them in 1945 might work out very greatly to the detriment 
of one service. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I understand that, general. I do not blame the 
Army for wanting to get the cream of the crop, just like the other 
services do. 

General Braptey. They are not asking for the cream of the crop. 
They are asking for the average. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Yes. 

General Braptey. They do not want to take all the lower ones. 

Mr. peGrArFENRIED. I certainly want to see the Army built up with 
good fighting men, but I cannot help but believe that when that many 
men are being rejected something is wrong with the mental qualifica- 
tions for fighting men. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cunningham, any questions? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. No questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuaiman. General Bradley, thank you very much. We will 
have another bill tomorrow relating to acquisitions and leases. We 
will go back on this bill on Wednesday morning and we will have the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff come. 

The committee appreciates very much, general, your comments and 
the information you gave us. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:53 a. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let the committee come to order. 

I desire to put in the record a letter that I received last night from 
General Bradley, which was read yesterday by Senator Johnson on 
the floor of the Senate. I will not take up the time of the committee 
reading it, but just put it into the record. 

Mr. Corr. Is it in substance the same as what was published in 
the paper ? 

The Crarrman. It is identically the same. The general sent it 
out last night and said he wanted to make it public. I told him he 
could make it public as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat disturbed in reading 
that in the paper this morning. I do not know what we members can 
expect if representatives of the Department come down here and tell 
us one thing in the morning and then go back home and think it over 
and change their viewpoint entirely, entirely different from what it 
was when they presented it in the morning. How can we be sure of 
what General Collins today tells us will be his same opinion ¢ 

The Cuamman. I would just like to put this letter into the record: 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: After my appearance before your committee yesterday, 
Senator Johnson made inquiry about misunderstanding that seems to have 
arisen concerning the intent of my testimony. To clarify the matter, I'm writ- 
ing a letter to you and to him. Perhaps in the question-and-answer exchange 
I did not make my views perfectly clear 

The first point was in relation to the desirability of drafting men 18S years 
old or 18% years old. In this connection, I would like to invite your attention 
to the testimony, quoted below, from the verbatim transcript: 

“The CHAIRMAN, General, this bill provides that he registers at 18, and he is 
classified when he gets to 1814 years of age. Now, what is your viewpoint or 
comment if he was registered at 18, and he was classified before he gets to 
18% years of age? 

“Now, it is testified that it takes about 3 months. Under the law today he 
registers at 18 and is classified at 19, and in classing it takes about 3 months. 
Now, what is your comment? If he registers at 18 and he is classified before 
he gets to be 1814, you would save 3 months, would you not? 

“General BrapLey. Yes, that would be about 3 months. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not fight with you over 3 months anywhere in that age bracket. From the 
military point of view, I think a man 18, 181%, 19—they all make grand soldiers. 
But the reason we asked for the 18, as I understand it, was the figures indicated 
that we would have to go into the 18-year bracket in order to get sufficient men 
to meet the numbers, and we were told by educators and labor people that that 
was the age at which it interfered least with their education and career and 
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avocation. I do not believe anybody would fuss over that 3 months (of classifica- 
tion).” 

I have added the words “of Classification” myself because these were the 3 
months in point, as the question was phrased by the chairman. AS a matter of 
fact, in the version of the bill presented, we were losing exactly 6 months over 
the original proposal, 

When I say “From the military point of view, I think a man 18, 18%, 19— 
they all make grand soldiers.” I had reference to their abilities as soldiers and 
to their readiness and capacity to render effective military service. But as you 
can see, the reason we asked for 18 and the reason we need to continue to ask 
for 18 was contained in the remainder of my answer to the chairman. 

There is another point in the discussion which may have given some ground to 
the feeling that I support the 18-year-old proposition. It was in the following 
exchange with Mr. Hébert: : 

“Mr. Héperr. By Executive order. I understood that. Then you do accept the 
1814-year-old proposition? 

“General BrApLey. The way the chairman has explained it to me, I do not 
think it delays the Department bill but 3 months. As I say, I personally—” 

As you can see by this quotation and the way it was written by the recorder, 
before I had a chance to give my personal opinion of it I was interrupted by 
Mr. Hébert. I don’t believe one could construe this answer as a support of the 
181!4-year-old bill. 

Personally, I continue to support the induction of men into the armed forces 
at age 18, and, from the information I am given, I think that any compromise 
with this figure will result in a shortage in the numbers of men if we ever have 
to extend ourselves beyond the 314 million we now have recommended. 

As can be seen from the transcript of the testimony, the question I answered 
was in reference to a possible saving of 3 months in classification time. It was not 
in reference to the age at which I believed inductions should begin. I expected 
to be asked further questions bearing on this and was prepared to give my 
views at that time. 

There is another question on which misunderstanding might have arisen. This 
point also came up in the exchange of questions and answers with Mr. Hébert. 

“Mr. Hésertr. There is another part of it, the selection of 75,000 students by 
some agency to determine who shall and shall not be educated in this country. 
That is out. 

“General BrapLey. Well, in previous wars we found it necessary by experience 
to provide some kind of flow, continuing flow, of certain scientists and medical 
students, for example. You have always come up with an authorization for 
an ASTP or V—12 program of some kind. That is why we think that that ROTC 
is a good provision. We think it belongs in there. However, there is an ROTC 
bill coming up before your committee soon and if you do not put too many re- 
strictions in this one and leave it so you can cover that point in your next 
bill, I think that is the best way to solve it. 

“Mr. Hfzert. As I understood it, General, the proposition is this: Under the 
Department’s bill 75,000 inductees were to be selected by an agency to determine 
75,000 individuals who are to be educated. By dropping that provision in this 
bill, the determination of whether an individual is to be educated or not resolves 
itself with that individual, whether he wants to be educated or not and how he 
wants to be educated and nobody telling him how. 

“Now, as I understand it, the provisions of the bill, by dropping that section, 
merely allow to remain in effect that which is in effect now in our educational 
system in the country. 

“General Brapiey. If he has a chance to carry out his will, now when you 
asked me whether or not—” 

I thought the question was in reference to the 75,000 ROTC students. In this 
exchange my answer was incomplete, and there was no opportunity to develop 
the matter fully and place my views completely on the record. I still believe 
we must have a continuing flow in this country of certain scientific and medical 
students. But the specific manner in which this is to be accomplished is not, in 
my opinion, a matter for the military to determine. The Defense Department’s 
position on this should best be explained by the civilian heads charged with 
responsibilities in this field. 

I am sorry that this misunderstanding has arisen and I will certainly pay closer 
attention to the questions And I will, in the future, insist on being allowed to 
answer completely the question that is asked. 
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I hope this will clear up the matter and let you know what I support 18-year- 

olds for the Armed Forces, and 75,000 men partially deferred for education, 
Sincerely, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 

The Coamman. This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuairman. Go ahead, General, now and tell us what you think 
this morning. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, can we be sure what General Collins tells 
us this morning will be his position tomorrow morning? 

General Couuins. I can guarantee that, Mr. Cole. 

The Cuamman. And all of them know what General Bradley’s 
letter says and all of them are going to talk right down General 
Bradley’s line. 

Mr. Hever. Mr. Chairman, since I was one of those mentioned in 
General Bradley’s letter, I certainly do share the views of Mr. Cole 
in this instance. 

If a witness is to come here one day and testify and we take faith 
in what he says and the next day is to take back and repudiate what he 
says, well, what good is having a witness here ? 

The Cuamrman. Well, I am going to try to get the committee, as 
early as possible—I think we practically had enough testimony any- 
how. The time has come to act soon. 

Mr. Heserr. Of course, I agree with you thoroughly. I think we 
have had enough testimony. The committee knows the position of 
everybody. I think it should take action this week on this bill. 

The Cuatrman. I am hoping we can clear this bill up this week 
and I am thinking the committee can have some Members of the House 
who want to be heard and some others that want to be heard. 

Mr. Bares. This statement has already been cleared, General, has it 
not ? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; it has been. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, it may be well to insert in the 
record at this point an order which is in existence that says any state- 
ment made by any spokesman for the Government shall be in accord- 
ance with the policy of the administration. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask this for the record, Mr. Chairman. Does 
that hold good to the response of the witness in reply to the interro- 
gations from members of the committee? Are they being precluded— 
I want to get this plain: Are they being precluded from responding to 
questions from this committee which are not in keeping with that 
directive from the hierarchy, or wherever it comes from ? 

The Crarrman. The policy has been for the Department to give 
the committee its views and then when pressed so tight and they h: we 
to give their personal views, they say, “This is my personal view,” 
and they are supporting the Department. It happens every day. 

Mr. Rivers. It does not happen every day. I want to get it 
straight—— 

General Cottrns. I can assure Mr. Rivers the policy in the Depart- 
ment of the Army is just exactly what the chairman stated. We 
are required, and I think there is really very good reason. You would 
want us to know 


Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
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General Cottins. What was the carefully considered judgment of 
the Department as a whole, rather than an individual. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, sir. 

General Cottins. But I can assure you also that our standard prac- 
tice in the Army has been and still is that in reply to a query from 
any member of this committee we are perfectly at liberty to say what 
our personal views are, as long as we indicate that they are our per- 
sonal views. 

The Cuairman. That is right. He does just like Mr. Cole and I 
did the other day on the floor of the House. When we presented a 
little bill, we said, “We had different viewpoints but we had adhered 
to what the committee view was.” 

Go ahead, General. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Cottins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the traditional military policy of this country has always been to 
maintain an active Army of sufficient size to withstand only the initial 
shock of war until we could mobilize our National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps and as much of the rest of our resources as were 
required. 

This is still our policy, and it is our belief that the proposal of 
the Department of Defense is not only a means of applying that 
policy effectively to the threat which our Nation faces in the world 
today, but it is also the soundest method of improving our ability to 
adjust to conditions as they may change in the future. 

If we are to continue our traditional military policy of placing a 
large measure of dependence for preparedness for defense upon our 
National Guard and our Organized Reserve Corps, then we must make 
it possible for them to achieve the degree of preparedness that modern 
war requires. I am convinced that they cannot do this without some 
sound system of universal military service and training. 

One of the principal lessons of Korea is that our Regular forces 
must be kept at full authorized strength backed by a strong National 
Guard, and a strong Organized Reserve Corps consisting of both 
units and individuals. These individuals must be trained men, who 
after a short refresher period of training can effectively fill the ranks 
of our divisions and other units, whether these units are in action 
overseas or in training here at home. The utter need for such a sys- 
tem has been clearly and shockingly demonstrated by our experiences 
in Korea. 

Just prior to the opening of our operations in Korea in June 1950, 
the Regular Army was 38,000 men under the strength of 630,000 orig- 
inally authorized by Congress for the fiscal year 1951. We had been 
struggling for months trying to reach and maintain that strength 
through volunteer recruiting alone, since we had promised the Con- 
gress that we would not use the Selective Service Act except as neces- 
sary to fill that gap between authorized strength and the number of 
men we could obtain through recruiting alone. But despite the fact 
that we were required by law to accept enlistments for such short 
terms as 1 year—which is a terribly costly and inefficient way of doing 
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business—we were unable to get sufficient volunteers, and our strength 
had dropped gradually to 592,000 against an authorization of 630,000, 

We thus started our operations in Korea short in authorized 
strength by 38,000. But this is by no means the complete picture. 
As the gentlemen on this committee know, the strength that Army 
units, such as divisions, regiments, and battalions, should have in action 
is fixed by tables of organization which are based on our combat experi- 
ence. Throughout our history, limitations on funds coupled with 
difficulties of recruiting and other factors have prevented in peacetime 
the maintenance of our units at the war strength called for by the 
tables of organization. This was true when we entered Korea. The 
Army as a whole was below T/O&E strength approximately 94,000 
men in its combat units and of this over-all shortage General Mac- 
Arthur’s Eighth Army was short 32,000 men. 

In both World Wars we had time—while our allies were engaged 
with the enemy—to bring our units up to full strength before placing 
them in action. But time was not available for this when we entered 
Korea. The Republic of Korea forces, which had been organized 
solely for internal police purposes, were about to be overwhelmed by 
the Korean Communist Army. This army had been deliberately 
organized and equipped by the Communists with the aggressive intent 
of overthrowing the Republic of Korea which had been established 
under the aegis of the United Nations. 

The American Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry Divisions 
and the First Cavalry Division of General MacArthur’s Eighth Army 
had to be rushed into Korea with two-battalion regiments, instead of 
the authorized three, and with all units greatly understrengthed. 

Here at home we took steps at once to strengthen the Eighth Army. 
The only trained men immediately available were in our Regular 
units, which were themselves understrength. We pulled nine bat- 
talions of infantry, armor and artillery from these units, and selected 
individuals from every organization in the Army to obtain trained 
cadres for six additional battalions. The Second Infantry Division 
was brought up to strength by stripping our remaining units still 
further and was then dispatched to Korea. The Third Infantry Divi- 
sion was similarly strengthened, though we simply could not get it 
to full strength before it had to sail. We had to take a regiment from 
Puerto Rico for the third regiment in this division. The Eleventh 
Airborne Division was decimated in order to provide General Mac- 
Arthur a full-strength airborne regimental combat team, the One 
Hundred and Eighty-seventh Airborne Infantry. 

When we got through with this process, there remained in the 
Regular Army in this country only one division, the Eighty-second 
Airborne, in condition to fight. We dared not reduce our last divi- 
sion to impotency, even though the Eighth Army was still desperately 
in need of men, not only for the original units it had, but for the many 
supporting units needed to round out the Army for field operations. 

As you know, the Eighth Army had been engaged in the business 
of occupation of Japan and, as the over-all strength of the Army 
fell, it was necessary to eliminate two corps headquarters in Japan, 
with their essential signal and engineer troops. Therefore, these and 
many other supporting antiaircraft and field artillery battalions, 
Ordnance, Transportation Corps, and Quartermaster supporting 
units had to be provided the Eighth Army from the United States. 
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Provision for units of this type is made within our National Guard 
and Organized Reserve Corps. One thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-four National Guard and 852 Organized Reserve Corps company 
size units were ordered into the active military service. But just like 
the Regular Army, these units also were short of trained men. The 
only sources of manpower to fill them up—since the Regular Army had 
already been stripped—were selective service and the reservoir of 
trained men still remaining in our Organized Reserve Corps and 
National Guard. 

Selective service had not been operative since January 1949 and 
would have required 2 to 3 months before its machinery would be really 
in full swing to call up selectees. These men would then require an 
absolute minimum of 14 weeks of basic training before they would be 
reasonably competent to fill the ranks of a combat unit. If used to fill 
up a Guard or Reserve unit, they and the unit would require additional 
training and hardening before entering combat. 

The question has been raised as to why we have not called out men 
as individuals from the units of the National Guard and the units of 
the Organized Reserve Corps to solve the manpower shortages among 
Regular Army units. The reasons why we have not done so are 
logical and compelling. 

First, in accordance with the oft-expressed desire of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve Corps—a desire which we believe was 
supported by this committee and the Congress as a whole—the De- 
partment of the Army had agreed that we would not break up Guard 
and Reserve units which had not yet been ordered to active duty unless 
there was no other alternative for securing the needed trained men to 
fill up the Regular forces and the Guard and Reserve units which had 
already been ordered up. 

Second, levies on Guard and Reserve units would further have re- 
duced the effectiveness of these civilian component units as forces to 
back up the active Army in the event that the conflict in Korea should 
be broadened by the Communists into large scale war. And since the 
Guard and Reserve units were at low strength—Guard units at about 
50 percent, and Reserve units at about 25 pe .reent—drawi ing upon them 
for individual replacements would virtually have destroyed many of 
them as units. 

The only practicable remaining source of relatively well-trained men 
was the large group of reservists not in units. To furnish such men 
in times of emergency is one of the primary purposes of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps. Fortunately for the country, the Organized 
Reserve Corps was able to meet the pressing demands. By the end of 
November, 128,000 reservists had reported for active duty to fill 
vacancies in units in Korea, or in units destined for Korea, or to pro- 
vide trainers for new recruits. 

Unfortunately, in the initial rush of trying to meet the emergency 
conditions existing in Korea, there was not much time to give con- 
sideration to variations in individual cases of numbers of dependents, 
or length or nature of service among our reservists. General Mac- 

Arthur properly made his calls on the Lepertmont of the Army for 
men by categories of specialists in accordance with our standard MOS’s 
(Military Occupational Specialties). In filling these calls, we had to 
order up men based on our records of their “milits ary occupational 
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specialties. This resulted in many instances in calling up a man living 
on one side of a street who had had service overseas during World 
War II and had acquired one or more children, while another re- 
servist, living on the other side of the same street, who had never been 
overseas and had no children, was not called. The answer in most 
cases lay in the fact that the men had different occupational specialties. 
These inequities are being eliminated as we get time to catch our 
breath, and such inequities, gentlemen, will always exist until we estab- 
lish a firm system where we will have a pool of young trained men, 
so that we will not have to depend solely on our veterans of the past 
wars. 

The bulk of the reservists ordered up initially were veterans, many 
of them married men with dependents, and many held important posi- 
tions in business or industry which could ill afford to lose them. This 
was inescapable because, though we have always had a dire need for 
trained men in the initial phases of war, we had failed to provide a 
system of universal military service and training such as the bill pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense. Such a system, if it had been 
in effect since the last war, would have provided the necessary pool 
of trained young men who had not already served their country in 
action, and who had not yet acquired large numbers of dependents. 

Meanwhile, in order to replace the Regular Army troops sent to 
Korea, as «vell as to meet the imperative need of strengthening our 
military position in the light of world conditions, we have started the 
activation of two new Regular Army divisions and have ordered six 
National Guard divisions and three regimental combat teams into the 
active military service. Fortunately our Guard units have fine cadres 
of officers and noncommissioned officers who had experience during the 
last war. But many of their men are relatively newly recruited and 
need tough and intensive training before being ready for combat. 
Guard units have been mustering about 50 percent strength and must 
be filled with men from selective service. Since we had no reservoir 
of trained men available, and our replacement training centers were 
fully occupied trying to meet General MacArthur’s requirements, it 
has been necessary for these Guard units to take on the added task of 
training their own fillers from selective service. 

Actually, we have never been able fully to catch up with General 
MacArthur’s essential requirements. We are being forced this month 
to levy on practically all our units in the active military service in 
the United States for several thousand men to bring the combat units 
of the Eighth Army up to nearly full strength, and, incidentally, the 
press reports all indicated, those that I saw, that this levy was solely 
on National Guard units. That was not the case. We levied on prae- 
tically every active-duty unit in the United States, including the 
Eighty-second Airborne Division. This month we did that. We 
hope this is the last time we will have to make such a levy. Hereafter, 
we hope and expect that the output of trained selective-service men 
from our replacement training centers will be adequate to meet require- 
ments without further levies on troop units. 

The proposal of the Department of Defense for universal military 
service and training would solve many of the problems that I have 
been discussing, for not only would UMST bring up the strength of 
the active Army, but it would also increase the strength and readiness 
of these civilian component units for the time when we may need 
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them. If the Guard and Reserve units could be brought up to 75 to 
85 percent strength with pretrained men, then these units could be 

called up and put into fighting condition in a very much shorter time 
thes at present. At the same time, we would be establishing a large 
reserve of young men not in units who would be available, after a 
very short refresher course of training, to fill out the ranks of the 
units called to active duty. 

I have shown in some detail the actual working of our habitual 
peacetime system—or lack of system—when we are suddenly con- 
fronted with even a small-scale conflict, in order to bring into cold, 
hard light our glaring deficiencies. It is my considered judgment 
that the dreadful experiences of rushing understrength units into 
action; of early emergency calls for combat veterans with family 
responsibilities; of long delays in training our citizen soldiers, with 
the dire necessity in case of emergency, of sending them into combat 
not fully trained—all of these stark deficiencies can be corrected if an 
effective universal military service and training program is not only 
passed but kept in operation for some years to come. 

The bill, as drafted by the Department of Defense, would provide 
sullicient manpower to meet the requirements of the Army segment of 
the 3,462,000-man Armed Forces, which is the strength established by 
ihe Joint Chiefs of Staff to meet current strategic requirements. And 
the term of service of 27 months provided by the bill would also insure 
an adequate training level and readiness posture. The UMST pro- 
gram, when fully implemented, would preclude a repetition of the 
conditions I have just described, when we were forced to strip our 
active Army units in the United States in order to rush sorely needed 
reinforcements to General MacArthur. 

Under this program, as men leave active service, they would join our 
Guard and Reserve units and, in addition, provide a reservoir of 
trained men to fill and keep filled these units if called to service. 

I have been discussing our manpower problems primarily as the 
fighting in Korea has affected the Army because our needs there are, 
at the moment, most important. However, there are conditions else- 
where in the world that make urgent the need for a greater readiness 
on the part of the Army. 

We were fortunate in the two World Wars of the past in having a 
cushion of time in which we were able to mobilize and train our Army. 
However, today we do not have this cushion of time. For, in Western 
Europe, Army troops are already stationed on the front lines of 
democracy in position to assist our friends to withstand the initial 
attack of an aggressor. And even in the United States, Army anti- 
aircraft units must have a higher degree of preparedness effectively to 
perform their part of the defense of our Nation from a possible aerial 
attack. 

If the world situation improves, then, of course, the need for large 
active forces will be reduced. However, an effective universal military 
service and training program would also decrease the need for large 
active forces, because the readiness of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve Corps would be substantially increased. We esti- 
mate that with an effective universal military service and training pro- 
gram, the Guard and Reserve units would require substantially less 
than the 7 to 9 months’ training now required. 
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Congress has taken steps to support, and we hope will continue to 
support, our program for modernization of the equipment of the Army. 
All that we lack now is a sound manpower system. 

Such a system will require some sacrifice, but it is time we face up to 
these problems. For the mobilization of a modern Army is a difficult 
and complex procedure. No longer is it simply the calling up of men 
and marching them off to training camps. Highly complic: rated equip- 
ment must be produced before men should be called up to use it, and 
conversion of industry must be accomplished before equipment can be 
produced. The lead time on Army equipment today in many cases is 
longer than the time that it takes to train men. And this means that 
general mobilization should consist of a careful synchronization of the 
production of equipment and the training of men. 

Although the modernization of the Army’s equipment remains, in 
my judgment, for the present, the Army’s No. 1 problem, yet the finest 
equipment in the world is literally worthless without technicians 
trained as soldiers—hardened, seasoned, and highly skilled in its main- 
tenance and operation. We cannot expect too much of machines alone. 
Once the soldier is trained to his weapon, be becomes part of one of the 
highly developed combat teams of a modern Army division. Whether 
one of these divisions fights well or poorly depends on the training 
und leadership of its smaller component combat teams of infantry, 
artillery, and armor. 

These battle teams are the most difficult, the most complicated of all 
teams to create. They must be capable of operating on unfamiliar 
ground, in darkness as well as daylight, amid incredible confusion, 
danger, hardship, and discouragement. The leadership of such teams 
is of the utmost importance: it requires judgment, intelligence, cour- 
age, and resourcefulness. The sergeant leading his squad, the leu- 
tenant leading his platoon, and the captain leading his company into 
combat carry one of the heaviest and most critical responsibilities of 
the armed services. ‘Their abilities, their strengths, their weaknesses 
directly affect the lives of the men in their care. That is why we in 
the Army must have equal claim with the other services on the best 
of the/Nation’s manhood. 

Even though we can provide our foot soldier with the best weapons, 
he must have the training and conditioning that will enable him not 
only to withstand the physics al and mental strains of battle, but he 
must have the training required to operate modern equipment. There 
is virtually no counterpart in civilian life today which gives him this 
training. He must, therefore, receive it by taking time from his 
civilian pursuits—it would be unfair to him to ex pect him to go into 
modern battle without it. 

These are my basic reasons for supporting the Department of De- 
fense program for universal military service and training. If 
adopted, it would tremendously enhance the security of the United 
States. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, in your statement you stated that the bill that was sent up 
here by the Department of Defense would provide sufficient manpower 
to meet the requirement of the Army segment of 3,462,000 men, which 
is the strength established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to meet the 
current strategic requirement. 
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Is the same thing not accomplished by the bill H. R. 2811, that is, 
the committee bill ? 

General Coturs. I believe that the committee bill, Mr. Vinson, will 
meet the requirements of, say, roughly 314 million men. 

The CHainrman. What, General ? 

General Cotuins. I believe the committee bill will meet the require- 
ments of a combined armed services of 31% million. 

It is my understanding, however, that if we have to go beyond that 
figure, which is by no means unlikely, that we will have to tap the 
18-year-old pool. 

The CHainman. Yes. Then the bill now before the committee, 
2811, will meet your requirements of 3,462,000 for the current strategic 
requirement ? 

General Cotiins. I cannot guarantee that, Mr. Vinson. Frankly, 
the details of the numbers involved is something that I personally 
have been unable to get into in complete detail. I have studied the 
thing pretty carefully. It is questionable whether or not within a 
period of 6 months or more we may not have to go down into the 18- 
year-olds. But I am convinced that if you go past 314 million, you 
cannot reach beyond that without actually delving into the 18-year- 
olds. 

The Cuatrman. And if you go over 4 million or 414 million, you 
would have to raise the age limit, would you not ? 

General Cotirns. I am not certain of that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well; that is a matter of fact. You would. 

So the bill before the committee now will accomplish the present 
plans of the Department of Defense ? 

General Coturns. I think in general that it will, Mr. Vinson, but the 
point is 

The CuHatrrman.: That is right. 

General Contins. It does not have the flexibility —— 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Cotuins. That will permit us to go to an increased strength 
if that becomes necessary. I personally think that that may well 
become necessary. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you studied the provision in the Senate bill? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuairman. Now, let’s see where you get more men. Give me 
that provision that I had here. Here itis. Now, the Senate bill says 
this | reading]: 





No local board shall order for induction any person who has not attained the 
age of 19, unless there is not within the jurisdiction of such local board a suf- 
ficient number of persons who are deemed by such loeal board to be available 
for induction and to have attained the age of 19, to enable such local board 
to meet a call for men which it has been ordered to furnish for induction. 

That means, does it not, that no 18-year-old man is drafted until 
you have exhausted all available in the pool of 19 to 26? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; that would be my interpretation of that. 

The Cuarman. Do you not know the net pool of 19 to 26 is ap- 
proximately 400,000 ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir, and it is being reduced, of course. 

The Cuatrman. And do you not know every year there comes in 
about 800,000 18’s that will become 19? And will that not always 
preclude you from ever going into the 18-year-old class? 
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General Corzins. It may well result in that. 
The CHatrman. That is right. 
General Cotiins. Mr. Vinson 
The CHarman. It may well result in that? 

General Couns. Right, sir. 

The Crairman. So the mere approach of your problem of getting 
in the 18-year-old class is in the committee bill, this committee bill, is 
it not? 

General Cotirs. That is correct, as I understand it. 

The Cuamman,. Now, General, have you any comments you desire 
to make in reference to the statement that was made by General Taylor, 
which disturbed the Congress considerably the other day, when it was 
said that no more National Guard and no more reservists would be 
called to active duty? On one hand you are asking us to go down to 
18-year-olds and then on the other hand you are saying you are not 
going to utilize the Reserves, the National Guard, or the various units. 
It looks like to us the Department i is a little inconsistent. We would 
like to have a full explanation about your policy in regard to the 
Reserves, both National Guard and the Organized. 

General Coutins. I would be very happy ‘to doso, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Amen, Mr. Chairman. 

General Cotiins. I would be very happy to do so. General Taylor 
did not say we were not going to call up any more National Guard 
and Reserve units. We definitely will call up additional National 
Guard and Reserve units, and General Taylor’s statement made that 
clear. 

The Cuarman. Allright. Now, wait one—— 

General Coriins. He did state that for the immediate future we 
have no plans for the moment to call up any more National Guard 
divisions at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you use the words “immediate future.” When 
we use words like that, we have to say what they mean. Explain to 
the committee what you mean by “immediate future,” because the 
country is anxious to know what the immediate future, in the judg- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, means. 

General Coiiins. Well, I would say that for the next few months, 
perhaps 

The Carman. Well 

General Cortins. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, for the remainder of 
this year, although that is not certain 

The CHarrman. Now we are getting somewhere. Then you say 
probably for the remainder of this year you will not have to call up 
any more National Guard units? 

General Cotirns. No, sir, I did not say that. I said perhaps for the 
remainder of this year. 

The Cuarman. Perhaps. All right. 

General Cortins. And unfortunately—I say in all honesty now, I 
am not attempting to dodge the question. 

The Cuarrman. Then let’s do not dodge it now, because the country 
is concerned about that statement. Just deal fr ankly and candidly 
with us. 

General Cotzins. Right, sir. 
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The CuHarrMan. Do you contemplate calling up any National Guard 
units beyond what has already been called during the balance of this 
fiscal year ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; we do. 

The Cuairman. The fiscal year ¢ 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir—the balance of this fiscal year? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; there will be some additional small units, 
both of the Organized Reserve and the National Guard, called up be- 
fore the end of this fiscal year, but no divisions. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

General CoLuins. According to present plans. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then the policy of the Department is 
not to call up any more National Guard divisions during this fiscal 
year ¢ 

General Cottrns. That is not a matter of policy; it is just that there 
will be no requirement. 

The Cuatrman. All right, no requirements. 

General Cotirns. For them as divisions, that is. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

General Cottrs. Divisions. 

The CHatrmMan, I am talking about divisions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, do not lose sight of this thing. This is 
highly important. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. 

The Cuairman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. By this process the National Guard is being picked to 
pieces like a carcass and you will have no National Guard after this 
thing. 

General Coins. No, sir; it will not be, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You will see it, or the country will see it. 

General Cotiins. No, sir. I can assure you that the Department of 
Defense is basing all of its plans on a very strong active, virile National 
Guard, which is one of the main reasons why we support this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. In response to the Chairman’s question, you are pick- 
ing them from here and you are picking them from there and the Na- 
tional is just disappearing overnight. 

General Coins. It is not. The guard is in better shape than it 
has been, in my opinion, in its peacetime history. We intend to keep 
it that way. 

Mr. Brooks. General, furthermore, is there a popular misconcep- 
tion as to how many troops have already been called from the National 
Guard ¢ 

General Coxtrns. I do not know, sir. I have read often to the 
record here the numbers of units that we have called up until now. 
It is a substantial number. 

Mr. Brooxs. Did you read into the record the percentage of the 
troops that had alreé ady been called out of the National Guard into 
active service / 

General Cotiins. No, sir; not the percentage. But we could give 
that. I can tell you right off that, for example, 6 divisions have been 
called of the 27 divisions; 3 regimental combat teams have been called 
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out of the 21; now, the number of small units, I cannot give you the 
percentage, unfortunately. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is double. But the over-all percentage, 
is it not something like 65 percent ? 

General Cottrns. No, sir; nothing approaching that. 

Mr. Suorr. No; not half of that. 

Mr. Brooks. Not approaching 65 percent / 

General Cotiins. No, sir; Mr. Brooks, it is not. I can get you 
the figure. I donot happen to have it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that would be very interesting. 

General Cotiins. All right, sir. 

(The figure is less than 30 percent. ) 

The Cuatrman. Now, to get back to what I was first trying to 
develop. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuatrmMan. All right, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, you are talking about calling up man- 
power in the National Guard. What answer do you have as to the 
equipment you are taking away from the National Guard ? 

General Coruins. All right, sir. The equipment we are taking 
from the guard, Mr. Van Zandt, consisted largely of trucks and of 
cup airplanes—those two categories, primarily. The arrangements 
for the transfer of those from the National Guard on inactive duty 
to the active duty units—and these were not just the Regulars, they 
were to all active duty units of the Army—was made in a wholly 
cooperative fashion with the National Guard through the National 
Guard Bureau. 

In no sense does this wreck the National Guard. This equipment 
will be replaced by new equipment as soon as it can be done. But 
once again we were faced with a proposition of either having equip- 
ment for our men in action or not having the equipment. I can 
assure you that it was done on a friendly basis with the guard, in 
thorough discussion with their leaders, and in thorough agreement 
with the National Guard Bureau. 

The CHatrMan. Now, General—— 

General Cotiins. I can assure you that that is the policy we will 
continue to follow. The chances are from now on we will not have 
to tap them any more because of the fact that our equipment is be- 
ginning, or will begin shortly, to roll off the lines. The equipment 
we have taken from them will be replaced, I can assure you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, let’s get back. We are not criticizing 
it. All we want to know is what is going to happen. Then the com- 
mittee can understand, the country can understand, that for the time 
being there will be no more divisions of National Guard called up 
during this fiscal year. 

General Couiins. Right, sir, under present plans. 

The CuarrmMan. Under present plans? 

General Cottins. Unless something radically changes. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that. We all understand that. Now, 
what about the calendar year 1951? Your plans now contemplate 
‘alling up any more National Guard divisions in 1951 ? 

General Cotiins. Current plans, no. Although that may well be 
changed, Mr. Chairman, before the end of the year. 
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The CuarrMan. All right, that answers the question. 

Now, then, have your “plans gone beyond the calendar year 1951, 
and can you discuss your plans, if it has been worked out, for 1952 
with reference to calling divisions in the National Guard ? 

General Cottins. No, sir. Unfortunately, I cannot at this time. 
The Cuairman. All right. Then the country can understand that 
yur present plans are not to call up as divisions any more National 
uard units during this year? 

General Couiins. Although that may be changed before the end of 
the vear. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that. We understand that. 

General Contirns. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But that is what your plans are? 

General Corus. Right, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Exactly. Of course, everything may be changed. 
But if things rock along like they are, your plans are not to call any 
more divisions in ¢ 

General Cotirns. Our plans only for the present. It may be neces- 
sary, before the end of the year, to call up two more National Guard 
divisions, but that is all we envisualize, and that is not a firm plan. 

The Cuamman. Now, what two are they ? 

General Conus. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, this part I would like 
to have off the record, if I might. I would be perfectly willing to 
come here and have a complete discussion on this off the record. 

The CHainman,. All right. You will tell the committee in executive 
session your plans with reference to calling up two additional National 
Guard divisions, is that it / 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. They are actually not plans now, Mr. 
Chairman, except in the back of my head here. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Cotitns. It has not been submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It has not been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but it is 
wholly possible that I may have to make such a recommendation before 
the vear is out. 

The Cuamman. That is right. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, we do not know whether it is fiscal year 
or calendar year. 

General Cotuins. Calendar, yes. In this fiscal year, Mr. Elston, 
we have no plans and I am quite certain it will not be necessary to 

call up anything, unless the situation radically changes. 

Mr. Suorr. But you are going to send the Fortieth of California 
and the Forty-fifth of Oklahoma Divisions to Japan ¢ 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

The CHamrman. Now, General, vetting back to the bill. Outside of 
the age limit, have you any criticism to make of the committee bill be- 
ing considered now, any other phase of it ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir ; there are two or three other phases of 
It-- — 

The Coamman. Allright. What are they? 

General Cotiis. I would like to discuss with the committee, in 
answer to your question. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead. 

General Cottns. I personally think it is unwise to have any pro- 
vision in this bill which limits the authority of the Department to 
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send 18-year-olds overseas. TI can assure you that we would not do that 
unless it became necessary. 

Now, I have a prepared statement on this which I would like to read 
into the record, in answer to your question on this score, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Cottins. Because we inducted 18-year-olds into the Armed 
Forces during both World Wars, and because they acquitted them- 
selves with the same distinction as their older comrades-in-arms, | 
recommend that they be inducted. I had occasion to see them in action 
in Europe during World War II, and they were among the toughest, 
most durable, and courageous soldiers we had in the Army. 

I sincerely hope that there will be no provision written into this act 
barring the shipment of 18-year-olds overseas. My primary concern 
is with the disintegration of a well-trained combat team at the very 
last minute by removing from it key young men. This is a most seri- 
ous consideration and one which may well cost many lives in battle 
later. Also, removing the 18-year-olds from a unit compromises the 
secrecy of an imminent troop movement, a factor which, I feel, needs 
no further comment. I beheve the difficulties that we encountered, 
for a brief period during World War Il, will clearly illustrate the 
inadvisability of placing : a statutory restriction upon the assignment 
of these men. 

From February through July 1944, the War Department tried to 
apply a policy of not sending 1S-year-olds overseas as replacements 
until they had at least 6 months’ service. During this time, more than 
50 percent of the men being inducted were 18-vear-olds. 

However, the demand for men overseas in the summer of 1944 rose 
to such a degree that even the drastic stripping of divisions in the 
United States failed to supply sufficient numbers of replacements, and 
the policy of not sending 18-year-olds with less than 6 months of 
training led to such a progressive deterioration in the physical qual- 
ity of infantry and armored replacements that it seemed impossible to 
continue It. 

By July, assignment had come to depend almost exclusively on age. 
Inductees under 18 years and 6 months had to be concentrated in the 
antiaircraft, field artillery, tank destroyer, and cavalry replacement 
training centers. Virtus ally all inductees over 18 years and 6 months, 
including the oldest inductees and those who were border-line physical 

eases, had to be used to fill up the infantry and armor replacement 
centers. The result was a tendency to concentrate youth, alertness, 
and physical vigor in these other branches, and infantry and armor. 
which needed the men with the highest endurance, had to fill out their 
ranks with many men least qui ilified in physique and age. 

This deterioration of infantry and armor replacements together 
with administrative difficulties, forced a change of policy, and in 
August 1944 the ban on shipping 18-year-olds was rescinded. 

Mr. Kinpay. By law or by regulation ? 

General CoLuins. I do not recall that definite ly, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Suorr. By regulation. 

General Cours. By regulation; ves, sir. 

‘ Mr. Kivpay. After a firm commitment to us that they would not 
Oo it. 
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General Cotuins. I do not know, sir. I was not here at the time. 
What I am stating here—— 

Mr. Kinpay. I was. 

General Cottins. Is based on the study made within the Depart- 
ment. I was not here at that time. 

During this time, however, much damage had been done. Discharge 
rates for physical disability at replacement centers rose abruptly in 
September 1944, and remained exceptionally high until the end of the 
year. This increase occurred mainly in infantry centers, which had 
received many men physically unfit for infantry duty. Meanwhile, 
there occurred a considerable waste of training facilities, and a reduc- 
tion of the planned flow of replacements, at a time when replacements 
were badly needed to sustain the offensive in Europe. 

Within the divisions in the United States, the enforcement of this 
age-and-training rule had also caused serious interruption of training 
and a tremendous turn-over in personnel. Largely as a result of the 
policy, two-thirds of the infantry privates in 17 divisions in the United 
States were replaced by newcomers during the period April to Sep- 

tember, In some divisions, this ratio was even higher. Of course, that 
resulted in a material lowering of the status of combat readiness of 
those divisions. 

I cite this experience only to illustrate the type of difficulty that 
might ensue if prohibitions were written into this bill concerning the 
assignment of these men. 

The Cuamman. Now, General—— 

Mr. Snorr. Just a moment there, Mr. Chairman. Certainly, Gen- 
eral, you are well qualified from first-hand experience on the qualities 
of 18-year-old soldiers and certainly 1 would be the last person in the 
world disputing the position you have taken here. However, I feel 
that there are many very able combat commanders, just like yourself, 
who would be inclined to differ with you about the qualities of an 18- 
year-old soldier. 

Now, we all know that they are young, they are bold, they have a 
quick comeback, but there is considerable difference between an 18- 
year-old boy and a boy a year older. I do not think that they are as 
tough. I do not think they have the stamina or the endurance or the 
maturity of judgment to march under heavy pack over all kinds of 
terrain that older men have. 

General Cotiins. Well 

Mr. Snort. I have talked to a lot of combat commanders and leaders 
in both World Wars, particularly when you discuss this with your 
captains, majors, and buck colonels, they will tell you there is con- 
siderable difference between an 18-year-old boy, not so much courage 
as they are foolhardy, just like a hot-rod automobile driver. They 
take chances and all that. But I do not think that they have the tough 
qualities for this so far as stamina and endurance is concerned that 
older men have. 

General Comins. Mr. Short, I can only give you my own experi- 
ence. That is what it is. 

The Cuamman. Now, General, let me ask 

Mr. Kinpay. I did not understand that. 

General Cotuins. I say I can only give you my own experience, Mr. 
Kilday. 

Mr. Suorr. You have had a rich one. 
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General Cottins. That is my experience: In my judgment the 18- 
year-old makes an excellent soldier. 

Mr. Kirpay. And a very high casualty rate. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

General Cottins. No; not—— 

Mr. Suorr. Oh, yes. 

General Cotiins. Not any higher casualty rate than the other ages. 
Not an undue higher casualty rate, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. As much as I admire you, I cannot agree with you 
on that, because I recall the Battle of the Bulge when you threw the 
18-year-olds in there you know the casualty rate ran awfully high. 

General Cotuins. Not for the reason they were 18-year-olds, Mr. 
Kilday. I commanded four divisions in the Battle of the Bulge, in 
a lot of phases of it. Our losses in the Battle of the Bulge occurred in 
the early phases. It was not when we threw in additional divisions, 
which included many 18-year-olds. You would have had the casual- 
ties in the two or three divisions that were hit by 13 German divisions 
whether they were 18-year-olds or 37-year-olds. That really did 
not make any difference. 

The CHarrMan. Now, General 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Does your appraisal, General, contemplate, as Mr. 
Short says, the endurance of judgment as well as physical endurance ? 

General Coitins. I would agree that the older man has more judg- 
ment, Mr. Rivers, and I would not want to have an army completely of 
18-year-olds for that reason. The older men were a definite contribu- 
tion to us in the noncommissioned officer grade primarily and particu- 
larly. But that is where your judgment comes in. 

What you do need is what this and other proposals offer. a cross 
section of the youngster and the older men. 

The Cramman. You said, General, you would not want a division 
made up exclusively of 18-year-old men ? 

Mr. Suorr. Certainly not. 

General Cotiins. I would not want such a division. 

The Cuairman. Why? 

General Cotuins. Because they would not have the balance. That is 
just exactly the point. You definitely want older men to furnish the 
bulk of your noncommissioned officers, to furnish the steadiness in 
action. But I can assure you again now, gentlemen, that these 18- 
year-olds supply a punch and a vitality that is perfectly marvelous. 

The Cuairman. Now let me read just what the committee said in 
their bill. This is the section you are addressing your complaints to 
[reading |: 

Every person inducted in the armed service force under provisions of this 
title shall be given full and adequate military training for services in the 
Armed Forces into which he is inducted for a period of not less than 4 months. 





Do you agree with that ? 
General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 
The Cuairman. All right. [Continues reading :] 
And no person inducted in the Armed Forces shall, during his 4-month period, 


be assigned for duty at an installation located on land outside the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, including the Panama Canal— 
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and so on. 

Do you have any objection to that ? 

General Cotuins. We would prefer not to have it in the law, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All right. Where would you train them then? 

General Cotiins. Although 

The Cuairman. Where would the basic training take place if you 
were not restricted ¢ 

General Couuins. That is the policy that we are following right 
now. 

The Cuamman. What did you say / 

General Couuins. That is the policy we are following right now, 
actually. 

The Cuarrman. You think it isa wise policy ¢ 

General Conuins. Yes, sir. 

The CuamrMan. Then what objection is there to writing it into the 
law ? 

General CoLtins. No great objection to it. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Let’s go on, 

Mr. Kinpay. You are ina tough quorum, General. 

Mr. CLtemente. Mr. Chairman. Your 4 months should be exclusive 
of indoctrination and travel time. 

The Cuairman. Let me get through. [Continues reading :] 

And no person inducted in the Armed Forces under provisions of this title 
shall during the 6-mnonth period immediately following his induction be assigned 
for duty in a combat area. 

General Couiins. That is the provision that I would prefer to see 
left out of the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. And yet at the same time you just said you would 
not want a full division of 18-year-old men. 

General Cotiiys. That is correct. But I do not think there is any 
inconsistency in my statement on that score. 

The CruarrMan. Do you not know it takes him at least 2 months to 
get in there after he has been trained / 

General Cortins. Not always, not in any theater, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well, the General takes the transport to go from 
the coast here to Europe and Asia. Now, what other provision in 
this bill do you object to? 

General Couuins. Well, we would prefer, Mr. Chairman, to have 
kept in the bill the provision for some 75,000 men specially selected 
after the completion of their basic training for special technical 
and other types of training. 

The Cuarrman. Then you are advocating that the Government pay 
the tuition and the schooling of a large group, 75,000 or more than 
that, if it becomes necessary, to be educated / 

General Coturxs. I do not believe that the bill provides for the 
payment by the Government of expenses of all of them. 

The Cratmman. Yes; it does. Let’s read it now. | Reading: | 





The President is authorized under such rules and reguiations as he may pre- 
scribe, until June 30, 1954, to provide for the temporary removal from active 
training and service to the completion of their additional period of basic train- 
ing in the Armed Forces, at not to exceed 75,000 persons annually, in order 
to permit such person to engage in the study or research in medicine, dentistry 
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and so forth and so on— 
to suspend for such period the obligation to complete the period of military 
service. 

Now, I will not take all the time to read all that. 

Mr. Snort. Our political army is already too big, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now wait 1 minute. We are going to have to 
appoint a commission of three men who want to hold an examination 
all over the whole service. Then it says—where is that provision 
about education 7 

Mr. Rivers. Why consider something that hasn't a ghost of a 
chance of passing? Gotosomething that is important ? 

The Cirairman. Then it provides further that they will be edu- 
cated at Government expense. [ Reading :] 

The President is authorized to provide for payment of such portion of the 
cost of tuition, books, laboratory fees, subsistence, travel and other neces- 
sary expenses, of any person selected to engage in such study and research as 
the commission finds that such person is unable to defray without undue 
hardship. 

Mr. Suorr. Multiply it, the 75,000 by 4, and you have a political 
army of 300,000. 

The Cuamman. Your position is that you would like to see that 
in the law? 

General Coutirns. Yes, sir: because our experience in the past again 
has indicated that we have always had to have something of this 
character in order to produce the necessary number of specialists and 
trained men for later use. 

Mr. Katpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kurpay. General, I am awful sorry to hear you say that. This 
would mean that every doctor, every sc jentist, every highly trained 
engineer that we would have in the future, would be chosen by an 
agency of Government. Now, that is contrary to everything we have 
ever believed to be consistent with the Government in the United 
States. 

General Cotiins. This is a 3-year provision and for 75,000, Mr. 
Kilday, so I do not think you can say all of them would be chosen on 
such a basis. 

Mr. Kitpay. Three years and 75,000. Do you realize only 300,000 
on an average enter gs every year? So you have 7: 5,000 here, 
you have 150,000 in the ROTC provision, which is 225.000. So that 
you have practically absorbed th ie college population of the United 
States and you have done it by Government regulation and under a 
Government commission or a Government agency. 

Mr. Suorr. Statism. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is something that the people of the United States 
"ill not stand for. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a point to the gen- 
eral, that this 75,000 provision is in addition to those in the R OTC 
programs. 

The Cuairman. That is right. Of course it is. 

Mr. Towr. There are many scientists and engineers in the ROTC 
program. 
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General Cotnins. Yes, sir; there are some. 

Mr. Towr. Who pay their own way with some slight Government 
aid. 

The CHatrman. Mr, Elston. 

General Cours. I understood that the bulk of these men would 
likewise pay their own way, and it would be only on the finding of 
the commission that a man could not finance his way that the iw. 
ernment would pay. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you would find the 75,000 could not pay their 
way. 

Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask General Collins why he thinks it 
advisable that men be selected by some Government agency and why 
that would be any improvement over the present system of a boy 
going into school because he is inclined to go to school and because 
he is selected to attend school? Now, why would there be any im- 
provement of the Government agency did it? 

General Cotiins. I do not think there would be any improvement 
at all, Mr. Elston, in that regard. The only point is, if you took men 
who had enlisted for the draft and then permitted them temporarily 
to be exempt from later service, there would have to be some system 
for selection. 

This is my understanding why they prescribe in this act a system. 

Mr. Brooks. General, would your idea be that after a man went 
into service you would release him from service? 

General Cottins. The provisions of the bill do state that, Mr. 
Brooks. After the completion of his basic training, then following 
some system of competition which would be conducted by this Com- 
mission, not to exceed 75,000 a year, would be permitted to go to 
college. 

Mr. Brooks. But the bill is not clear in my mind. I read it and 
reread it on that point. The point that I have in my mind is, would 
the individual be completely free of all governmental and defense 
influence when he was in college? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

General Cotzins. When he was in college; yes. But he would have 
an obligation, of course—— 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Coins. Later to complete his service. But while he is in 
college, he would be completely independent. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is what I am getting at: 

Mr. Chairman, I want order here. I listened to these others. I do 
not interrupt them. I do not see why we cannot have some order here. 

I want to ask you this, General, if the same result could not be 
obtained by working out some arrangement with the draft boards or 
local agencies to defer these people, as has been done to some extent 
in the past for certain particular purposes, rather than letting the 
services of the Federal Government handle that? 

General Cotiins. It is possible if a string would definitely be tied 
to them, then, which would not exempt them from further service. I 
should think that that might possibly be worked out. 

Mr. Brooxs. Could we work it out in some way in the law where 
it would be satisfactory ? 
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General Cotiins. I am not qualified to say; but I should think that 
that would be an approach. 

The Cuatrman. Now, General 

General Cotirns. It could possibly be worked out. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. General, before these professional people were se- 
lected more or less on the basis of the need for them in the specialized 
educational field, which worked fairly well. I think your recommen- 
dation for those—you said 3 years. You cannot educate a doctor in 
3 years. You cannot educate a physicist; you cannot educate a chem- 
ist. The whole thing falls because you have no program except for 
3 years. You will have an average of, I would say, 6 years here for 
these top specialists, such as physicists, chemists, doctors, and 

General Co.tiins. The main point is that after 3 years’ operation of 
this bill there would be enough men from college who had already 
completed their training who would then be eligible to go to college 
in the normal course of events. 

Mr. Duruam. You are assuming the emergency will not last but 
o years. 

General Cotitns. No, sir. The lack of trained men will be cor- 
rected in 3 years if this bill is passed, lack of available trained men. 

Mr. Durnam. You are taking all of your 18-year-olds which are 
not going to college under the present plan. We will pass that over, 
because I think it is unimportant. 

Mr. Kiipay. There is no chance of it. 

Mr. Duruam. There is no chance of it. 

The other statement you made here, “That is why we in the Army 
must have equal claim with the other services on the best of the 
Nation’s aamuonk? Now, how are you going to get that claim under 
the consideration of the present measure that we have before us at 
the present time with the policy that you have in effect today in the 
Armed Forces of securing manpower? 

General Cotiins. Well, I believe, Mr. Durham 

Mr. Duruam. I ask that question for this reason: Today, I am 
alarmed because of the fact that the Army has found itself in the 
position of not securing enough men to carry out other duties. I 
would like to know frankly what you believe to be the problem; you 
are faced with it. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. Well, the solution is this, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Durham, that we must come within the Armed Forces to a 
system whereby each of the services has to take a certain percentage of 
the various profiles as they are called, that is, categories of classifica- 
tion of men. I feel personally that that must be put into effect. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, this bill is not going to give it to you. How 
are you going to get it under this bill and carry out your plan? 

General Cotiins. It can be done by regulation, Mr. Durham, within 
the Department. 

Mr. Duruam. And carry out your present policies? 

General Cotttns. We can, by regulation under this bill, make an 
arrangement whereby the categories of men, according to classification, 
can be apportioned among the services. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, suppose 
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General Couiins. The thing is for the Army to catch up, frankly. 
with the Navy and Air Force in this regard. 

Mr. Duruam. Suppose we have another Korean situation. You 
were caught in this situation, worse than the other services; you will 
admit that. 

General Coutiins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You were caught because of a decision probably made 
at a higher level that you had very little to do with and you are still 
in it tod: ay and are struggling with it ? 

General Cours. Right, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, if you are going to solve that, in my opinion 
you are going to have to have a different policy of manpower dis- 
tribution among the services in this country, if you expect to get an 
army to carry out your commitments. 

General Couuins. I thoroughly agree with you, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. How are you going to do it ¢ 

General Couuins. I say that can be done under this committee's 
bill through regulation within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Durnwam. Yes. The question is, will those regulations be is- 
sued/ We have no assurance that they will be issued. 

General Cottins. Well—— 

Mr. Durnam. This committee has a responsibility. 

General Couturns. It is my understanding that it will be. 

Mr. Duruam. This committee has a responsibility, as I see it, for 
the defense of this country. You were caught and you were caught 
bad, with your pants down all the way to your knees in this situation. 
I do not want to get in this situation again. I do not want to have 
that happen again. If we are setting up a large long-range policy, 
which I believe we are, and I believe to be sound—— 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Which I have advocated since 1917-18, I do not want 
to go through this again. 

General Cotiins. The essence of this system, Mr. Durham, I think 
I can give you fairly briefly. It is this: In enlisting the men, we must 
have a system whereby if one service gets all top-quality men by en- 
listments, then their proportion of the selectees must be a lower 
quality than the ones that would be allocated to the Army. 

Mr. Durnam. All right. Is that your fault, the Army’s fault? Is 
that the Navy's fault? Is it the Air Force’s fault? Or whose fault 
is that ¢ 

General Couuins. Well, it is something that has to be coordinated 
in my opinion in the Department of Defense. That plan is being 
worked up now. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

General Conuins. Such a plan is being worked up right now. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Duruam. Wait a moment. 

Mr. Ciremente. Mr. Durham, I think it is the type of service, the 
selection of an individual by the service. 

Mr. Durnam. You do not fully agree with that ¢ 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir: but that has to be changed, Mr. Cle- 
mente. 

Mr. Duruam. I think the American boys are just as willing to fight 
in one unit as the other, provided they are treated right, provided 
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they have the same equipment, provided they have the same training 
and everything else. I believe that wholeheartedly. I believe every 
American boy is patriotic enough to carry out his duty. I do not 
think it is as simple as all that. I think there is a deeper thing in 
there somewhere that we have to solve. It is your problem. 

General Couuis. Yes, sir; it is a terribly difficult problem. Very 
frankly, as I described here earlier, the life of the man in the Army, 
particularly in action, is just simply different, Army or Marine Corps, 
from what it is in the other services. 

You cannot do anything about that by law or by regulation. It is 
just a factual condition. The man that has to stay out and fight on 
a mountainside at 2 o'clock in the morning with the temperature 15 
degrees below zero is under pretty tough conditions. 

Mr. Durnuam. All right, General. If that is the problem, then it is 
time for us to take stock in the Army and take the necessary measures 
or Whatever steps can be taken to eliminate that and eliminate it as 
quickly as possible. 

General Cottins. We cannot eliminate the condition, unfortu- 
nately, but we can by regulation apportion the numbers of volunteers 
and selectees. Ultimately, if the strength is increased, in my personal 
judgment, we will have to stop voluntary recruiting, except for men 
already in the service, and take them all in under selective service and 
then apportion the high quality men equitably among the three serv- 
ices. ‘That is my personal opinion as the only solution to it. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, on that point, I say the treatment of the in- 
dividual has a lot to do with it, General. The treatment of an in- 
dividual that he receives in an organization, whether it is a business 
organization or otherwise, has a lot to do with it. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir: but there again also we need the same 
quality. We need, in my opinion, even higher quality leadership 
among our subordinates than any other services. 

Mr. Durnam. I agree with you on the quality. 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 

The Cratman. Mr. Rivers, any questions / 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Now, in your statement here, General, are you not trying to tell us 
this—I have the same thing underscored that Mr. Durham has on the 
back page about getting vour share. 

General Cotitns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you trying to tell us you want to see enlistments 
abolished 4 

General Contirns. During a period when we have such a great num- 
ber required in the services, in my judgment, that is the only way that 
we are going to get a fair and equitable distribution of the talent 
throughout the three services. 

Mr. Rivers. IT mean, you have built up this thing and your climax, 
as T saw it in two places—that is one of them. You had two climaxes. 
One of them is that Korea has taught you this, that you are going to 
have them all in one pool, you getting your third and the other fellow 
get their one-third of the top natch, the cream, under your present 
mental standards, which I do not agree with you on, but anyway, un- 
der your present mental standards that is what you have. 

Now, you are trying to tell us that some enlistments have to be 
abolished. That is impossible. 
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General Cottrns. Enlistments, except for men already in the service. 

Mr. Rivers. Sometime their services come to an end. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; but they would be permitted to reenlist. 
In other words, men already in the service. We would not do away 
with enlistments wholly—only enlistments for original entry into the 
service. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, we all recognize the fact that the Presi- 
dent tomorrow can abolish voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. Van Zandt, any questions ? 

General Cotuins. I have two other points, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me finish. Asa result of that question 

General Cotiins. No, sir; you have completed my answer to your 
question, sir, that the voluntary recruiting ultimately will have to be 
limited to those men already in the service. They would come in un- 
der selective service. If they were assigned to the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, any of them who wanted to continue enlistment would be 
permitted to reenlist. 

But original enlistments will have to be limited if we are going to 
improve the present condition. 

Mr. Kizpay. You have a different idea about it that I want to 
develop. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kilday has a thought on the same line. There will 
bea lot of them. Here is another thing. 

Dr. Durham touched on the point that a lot of people are thinking 
that higher echelon has made a decision which you, General Collins, 
have to face before congressional committees. I do not know what 
your decision would be if you had made it. But somebody else has 
made it. Now, you are trying to defend it. 

I want to ask you this: Do you not think that the present mental 

‘requirements of the Army and the deferring and rejecting of a lot of 
men that could ultimately otherwise be utilized 

General Cottrns. No, sir; Ido not. That is one of the other points, 
Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Cottrys. You asked me what other comments I had on the 
bill. I think I could answer it at this moment. 

The Cuarrman. We will get to that in a moment. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, of course, I know you are a foot soldier. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; but I was basically a foot soldier, Mr. 
Kilday, but I happen to be an artilleryman, also. 

Mr. Kitpay. We need foot soldiers, we know that. 

General Coturns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. And the purpose of this bill is to provide foot soldiers. 
I agree with you that the infantryman ought to be as highly intelligent 
as anybody else because when he is cut off by himself he becomes a 
general. 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir, he is. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, I feel that we could settle this whole thing—if I 
am wrong on it I would like to be shown where I am wrong—by plac- 
ing a ceiling upon each of the services which would be capable of being 
removed, even overnight, if the committee felt it was justified. I do 
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not believe the Air Force would have the situation they had down in 
my town of 74,000 recruits in a 28,000 barracks area had they not been 
attempting to pirate personnel away from the Navy, all of them trying 
toavoidthe Army. There is no question about that. 

Now, if we would maintain a ceiling on each of the services, why 
would you not get your fair proportion rof the highly qualified, intelli- 
gent men ? 

General Coriins. There is a ceiling now, Mr. Kilday, on the three 
services. We havea limit of 1,353,000 in the Army. ‘The Navy has « 
limit, the Air Force has a limit. There is a ceiling now. There is 
always a ceiling. 

Mr. Kinpay. I mean by law. 

General Cotirns. There is a limit fixed by the appropriations, which 
is a law. 

Mr. Kitpay. We do not so regard it here, you know. We are sup- 
posed to pass on it. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. The point I am making is, there is an 
agreement between the three services, and a wholly «€ equitable agree- 
ment between the three services, as to the proportionate share of the 
full strength of the armed services. 

Mr. Kitpay. How long has that been in effect ? 

General Cottrns. We have had that right along. The present ceil- 
ing are wholly agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kinpay. Certainly it has been violated. 

General Cotirns. No, sir; it has not been violated. 

Mr. Kirpay. How do you account for the Air Force having 74,000 
people at Lackland Air Force Base? 

General Cotiins. They were still within their ceiling. They got 
these men in one full rush, instead of spreading it out over a longer 
period of time. That was all. They did not ‘exceed the ceiling of 
the Air Force according to my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I would like to go back to the 18-year-olds 
in combat. 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Prior to World War II, I sat as a Member of 
Congress and took part in a discussion to write a prohibition against 
their use, but when I got into the service I found the feeling among 
the 17- and 18-year-old boys was just the opposite. 

General Cou ins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. When you restricted them from going into com- 
bat you destroyed morale. How about it? 

General Cottrns. I agree with you. 

Now, I must say that my agreement is generally with you. I did 
not, however, have the det: ailed experience to justify my agreement 
with you, frankly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. I am 
concerned about the junior oflicer of the National Guard. Sometime 
ago a policy was adopted to call up, I think, captains and lower from 
the National Guard. Of course, it was on a voluntary basis. What 
success did they have? Did they take many junior officers away from 
the guard units? 

General Cotuins. We had to broaden the eligibility, you might say, 
for men from guard units. The numbers I would have to check. I 
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frankly do not know. I am afraid we will have to get an answer 
for you on that. 

The Cuarmman. Put it in the record. 

General Couns. But that was on a voluntary basis, of course, you 
understand. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, some more questions about trying 
to agree with the general’s position about abolishing enlistments. 

General, if you “eliminated trenches, fox holes, and marching and 
sustained hiking and sustained marches and eliminated lack of food 
and unusual conditions of warfare, and so on, you would have more 
men joining the Army, would you not ¢ 

General Cotuans. Yes, sir. I say this new not in any criticism of 
the youth of the country, but if there would be some way that you 
could keep men from getting killed in higher proportion in the Army, 
that might have some effect on enlistments also. 

Mr. Ciemente. It is the controlling feature of the service. In the 
Air Force a man is at an air base. The plane flies from the air base 
and comes back. 

Mr. Rivers. It does not answer it, because the Marine Corps does 
not have any trouble. 

General Coutiixs. But in comparison, Mr. Rivers, the Marine Corps 
is a limited-strength force and you do not get into the millions that 
we get into in the , Army. 

Mr. Rivers. One dist inguished United States Senator made a state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate that if vou will give us four divisions 
we will have more men than we can shake a stick at and we will come 
back with more casualties, too. That is their boast. 

The Cuarmman. Now, General, getting back to your criticism of 
the bill, vou say vou disagree with the committee in striking out that 
75,000 educational thing. You studied our bill; did you not ? 

General Cotuins. Yes: I have studied it. 

The Cuairman. Well, you overlooked this, no doubt. Tam reading 
on page 14, line 22. 

The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may 
preseribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any or 
all categories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations or employment, or Whose continued service in an office, other than 
an office described in subsection (f) under the United States or any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of Coluinbia, or whose activity in study, 
research, or medical, scientific, or other endeavors is found to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest : 

Why does that not accomplish in a more orderly and not a statism 
manner of doing what you had in mind should be done? Now, you 
overlooked that, did you not ? 

General Cotirns. No, sir. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

General Coutuins. The exact application of it is not clear to me, 
whether a commission would have to select these men or whether the 
local boards would do it, or what, I do not know. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, I do not know why it is not clear to you be- 

cause it is the law and has been ever since 1940, You have lived under 
it and we have done well under it. 

The Crairman. That is right. 
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General Cotuins. Well, according to my understanding, Mr. Kilday, 
of what the scientists and the educators tell us, without such a provi- 
sion as this the experience in the past was that we did not have the 
necessary number of young men going into these very critical fields. 

Mr. Kizpay. No. The language the chairman has read to you has 
been the law since 1940. If I am not correct on that, I would like to 
be corrected. My understanding is that that language has been in 
the law ever since 1940. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And under that we have been able to educate doctors 
and what not. Mr. Adams will probably know. He is the lawyer 
on that. 

Mr. Hartow. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. General, what other complaint do you find with 
the committee’s handiwork ¢ 

General Couurns. We are sorry to see, Mr. Vinson, a stipulation in 
law that requires us to go back to the standards that were In effect in 
January of 1945. 

Mr. Heserr. Physical or mental, General. 

General Cotins. Physical and mental, right. 

The CrarMan. What is you view in regard to that ¢ 

General Couturns. In answering this, I believe I can answer your 
question, Mr. Rivers, at the same time. 

The Ciatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir: | hope you can answer it, General. 

General Couns. Right, sir. Today we are accepting in the Army 
men with flat feet, with punctured ear drums, with bad hearing, with 
bad eyesight, and other disabilities. We are accepting them now and 
putting them into many, many positions inthe Army. The only point 
of difference in what we are doing and what we would be required to do 
under the law-is that we would have a much higher proportion and, 
in fact, in certain instances we might be forced to accept many of them 
who did not have the specialties that we can use, whereas now on a 
selective basis we are using them and are intending to use more and 
more men of this category who are not fully fit for all types of service. 
We are doing it right now. 

Mr. Rivers. When did you have that change of heart / 

General Cotirns. I do not know since when we have been doing it, 
Mr. Rivers, but I can assure you it is being done. 

The CuairmMan. Now, General, I want to be frank and candid pub- 
licly. That has disturbed me considerably. That is the only thing 
in this bill that is disturbing me, because you cannot stand on a broken 
reed. You cannot have an army and navy made up of people that 
cannot meet the qualifications to fight. A man is put into service to 
fight, to kill the enemy, if it becomes necessary. I am disturbed, per- 
sonally, considerably about that. 

But, on the other hand, we see large rejections of 35, 45, and 50 
percent of every inductee that goes before the board. Now, something 
is wrong somewhere. I do not know whether it should be corrected 
by positive statute or whether it should be corrected by regulations. 

Then this other phase: We may saddle ourselves with a tremendous 
amount of veterans’ pensions. I am worried about that. 
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Now, I would like a frank comment from you about it. How is it 
being, or how will it be, administered if you go like it is today? That 
is, with 65 percent in South Carolina, 45 percent in Georgia, about 
50 percent in Louisiana, about 40 percent in North Carolina. Some- 
thing has to be done about it, but we do not want to do anything that 
is going to hurt the Army and not have a fighting force. 

General Coturns. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. But we will be deceiving ourselves if we say we 
have 120,000 men—we may have that number of men but what can 
that number of mendo? That is what we want to know. 

General Cottins. In answering, I would like to revert to a ques- 
tion or statement made by Mr. Rivers. When you stated in the latter 
part of my talk—that I built up the necessity of having able men, 
physically, mentally, and otherwise, in the Army, that part of my 
cdliscussion was aimed to a great extent not at doing away with volun- 
tary recruiting, but at this particular provision in the bill because the 
fact of the matter is that as it stands today, unless something is done 
about the apportionment of these men of high and low qualities to all 
three services, the fact of the matter is that we are getting them in 
the Army because the Navy and the Air Force are able to meet their 
requirements for the present through voluntary enlistments. 

You leave this provision in the bill and it simply means that the 
Army is going to get all of these people that are deficient one way or 
the other. Needless to say, then, as Chief of Staff of the Army, I would 
prefer not to have such provision in the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this: If that is true, God knows what the 
rejections will be, if you did not have such, if you do not make them 
take some of them. 

Mr. peGrarrenrtep. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenrieD. General, who is the degree of intelligence of 
the North Koreans and their Chinese comrades ? 

General Cotiins. I do not know, Mr. deGraffenried, but certainly, 
as I said here once earlier, I certainly hope you do not draw any 
comparison between what the standards in the American Army ought 
to be and that which is in the army of the Korean Communists. 

Actually, if they were on a par with us, it would take a lot more 
men in Korea today, and we would probably have not been able to 
stay on the peninsula. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. I understand that, General, but what I have 
in mind is this: Some day in the future we may be meeting men of real 
intelligence and men of as high intelligence almost as our own men, 
of our own good men. 

General Cotir1ns. Right, sir. 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. And I am thinking as to whether or not we 
ought not, say a goodly portion of our real good men, of good men- 
tality, have them meet those other men of the same degree of mentality 
when the time comes, and if we could not think just a little bit about 
maybe putting men in against other men in consideration of the capac- 
ity of the men that we are fighting. I am not in favor of wasting our 
best boys and manhood against people of absolutely inferior capacity 
mentally when we may need our boys at a future date. I ask you to 
consider if that is not something worth thinking about. 
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General Corzins. Yes, sir; but, of course, this bill ought to be 
designed, Mr. deGraffenried, to meet the current situation. “Actually, 
within our Army in Korea we have men of very widely varying qual- 
ifications throughout the whole Army. The cream of the crop in the 
American Army is not wholly in Korea. We have some wonderful 
men out there, but our whole force is not there. I think to design 
the bill on the basis of what our divisions in Korea are faced with 
would be inadvisable. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me, General, what we are approaching 
sooner or later in this country is the necessity of having two different 
classifications. For instance, like Germany used, like Canada uses, and 
other nations, where you have a combat classification and a noncombat 
classification, perhaps more classifications. But a man who cannot 
make combat duty for physical reasons might easily make noncombat 
duty. 

Now, the question of whether the veteran benefits apply equally to 
them is another question. I think that is one thing that has held Con- 
gress back so much. But where a man can do excellent noncombat 
work there should be some arrangement worked out where he can do 
his part in service, either as a combat soldier of that classification, 
or as a noncombat soldier or in another classification. 

General Comins. Mr. Brooks, we are doing that today in the Army. 
I think we can extend it, particularly in units of type of antiaircraft. 
We have that under study right now. There are a good many posi- 
tions in an antiaircraft battalion, particularly of the nonmobile type, 
that is, the type that is going to be assigned to the defense of a certain 
area. 

The Crarrman. All right, General. 

Mr. Kinpay. At this point, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am glad to be able to state that I agree with your objec- 
tion to this provision of the bill. I do not think that you can write 
physical or mental standards into a bill. We attempted it in 1948 
when we provided for general classification tests of no higher than 
70. If you are going to write a thing like this into the bill, you are 
going to have to say his eyesight shall be 20/20, 20/30, or 20/40. 

General Courins. Yes, sir; it is very complic ated. 

Mr. Kitpay. And all that. You just cannot do that in a bill 
this type. 

General Coins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Personally, I favor the elimination of this provision to 
which you object. 

General Corirns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The way “they are going now, the Congress is going to 
be forced to do something. 

The CHarrMAN. General, what is the other complaint you find with 
this bill? 

General Cottins. The only other point of any consequence, Mr. 
Chairman, is allied to the last one and that is the limitation by law on 
the percentage of women that we may have in the armed services. 

The Cuatrrman. Allright. The answer tothat is this: We will deal 
with that in a separate bill. 

General Cotuins. I see. 
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The Cramman. Because that is entirely a separate matter from 
drafting. That is removing the 2-percent limitation put in the stat- 
ute. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If you have a bill prepared for that, we will give it 
consideration. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

The CHairman. Is there any other complaint you find with this 
bill 

General CoLiins. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now let’s sum them up. Let’s see how far we are 
apart. You think we ought to have 18 years? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And we have 1814 years. 

General Couiins. Right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, if we put a provision in this bill that when 
he registers at 18 he is classified before he gets to be 184% years of 
age, he goes in at 18, then we are—— 

Mr. Rivers. Eighteen and one-half. 

The Cuairman. Eighteen and one-half. We are within 3 months, 
are we not of meeting your requirement of 18 years of age / 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

The CHatirman. Because it takes 3 months to classify him. 

General Cotiins. Of course, we would like to have him registered 
at 1¢. 

The Coairman. All right. I understand that. But we have a 
provision in this bill that he could volunteer with his parent's consent 
at 1%, 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. 

General Cotiins. But that is the point, though, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense bill, you remember, did call in order to get the full 
(§ months and not just the 3 months use, for a registration at age 17. 
So that the man could be drafted then at 18, 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. But you lost sight of the fact 
that under vour bill he would not or could not be classified until he was 
18 years of age. So it did not make a bit of difference. He was 
registered at 17, but he was classified at 18 and it would take 3 months 
after that toclassify him. So he was 18, 3 months. 

General Cotiins. You have me there, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
realize it took 3 months to classify a man. I think we ought to be 
able to do better than that. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Now, let’ssum it up. You are opposed 
because we do not have 18, and the way we have it, he will be in the 
service, actually in the service, physically in the service, at 1814. 
Then we have a provision here that he shall get 4 months’ training, 
to which you agree. 

General Comins. Right, sir. 

The Cuatrman, And that he shall be trained, basic training, in 
continental United States or its Territories or possessions, 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You agree to that / 

General Cotuins. Right. 
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The Cuamman. We have a provision he shall not go into combat 
duty until 6 months after he has been in service. 

General Couns. That is the one that we would prefer not to see in 
the bill. 

The CHAtrman. You take exception to that ¢ 

General Conus. Right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Then the other thing you take exception to is the education by 
some board selecting 75,000 and under our provision we will accom- 
plish the same thing in a more orderely manner. Do you not think 
we are on pretty sound ground on that, after I read it to you / 

General Cotirns. I think you have an excellent bill, Mr. Chairman, 
here. I hope my picking out four things here did not create the 
impression—— 

The Cuatrman. Now, wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Be careful, General. 

The CHairman. Then the other thing is about reducing the stand- 
ards. 

General Cotiins. Beg pardon, sir? 

The Cuairman. The other objection is reducing the standards? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You consider that probably a more serious com- 
plaint against the bill? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. I think possibly all in all that plus the 
limitation on sending men overseas, which, as I say, we would not do 
ourselves except in an emergency, that lack of flexibility—— 

The Cuairman. All right. This bill will meet your current stra- 
tegic requirements as presented before the Joint Chiefs of Staff today ? 

General Cotitins. On that one I am not positive. 

The CHarrman,. All right. 

General Cotuins. Iam not positive of that one, sir. That is a num- 
bers business that I frankly am personally not certain of. 

The CHairman. It will do this: It will turn out a standing force of 
3,462,000 men; will it not ? 

Mr. Durnam. That will be on the basis provided they are distributed 
equally among the services, will it not, General ? 

The CuHatrMan. No. 

General Cotitins. Not necessarily, Mr. Durham; no, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Vinson is a hard man. 

The CHairman. It will meet your standards in what you require. 
It will turn out an armed service of 3,462,000 men. That is all you 
have in sight now: is it not? 

General Cotuins. The immediate present, but that is only for the 
near present. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, we understand that. But you cannot look 
more than 6 months in advance, and you did that in regard to your 
National Guard and you feel like you can take some calculated risks 
there. We are in session all the time. So it will meet all your plans 
right now; will it not? 

General Cortins. For the immediate present, I believe it will, al- 
though I am not certain on that point. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Towr. Wait a minute. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Short. 
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Mr. Suorr. Of course, the big thing under this proposed legislation 
is, we are going to draft men at a a age and we are going to 
hold them in the service longer, compel them to serve longer than 
any other member of the North Atlantic Pact nations? 

‘he CuHarrMANn. That is right. 

Mr. Snort. Is it not? That is right. We are going to draft them 
younger and we are going to compel them to serve longer than any 
other member of the North Atlantic Pact nations require. 

General Cottins. I would have to check that, Mr. Short. I am not 
positive of that. 

Mr. Snort. I think I am very accurate. We could add that we will 
haul the freight and pay the bill. 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman from Missouri is absolutely cor- 
rect. There is no other nation of the United Nations that will have 
as drastic a draft act as we will have. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. General, I would like your thought on the periods of 
training under the national security training phase. 

General Cotirns. All right, sir. 

Mr. Corr. You tell us now for combat duty you are consuming 14 
weeks. 

General Coturns. For basic training only, Mr. Cole. And that is 
only preparatory to sending them into a going concern that is a well- 
trained unit. 

In other words, 4 months is not enough time in my personal judg- 
ment for the universal military training part of this later on. I would 
say that a very minimum of 6 months as provided in this bill would 
be the minimum. 

Mr. Corr. Well, you have indicated that when these trainees are 
called into service it will be necessary to have a refresher course. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. How long do you think that would be? 

General Cotiins. That is, we are speaking now about the time after 
they have gotten out of the service and coming back ¢ 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

General Cottins. I would say it would probably be something in 
the neighborhood of 4 weeks, 4 and maybe 5 weeks, that we would 
like to give them a refresher course of training before we sent them 
into action. 

Mr. Cotz. There is no doubt in your mind but what the training 
under the security training phase of 6 months will be consumed by 
the trainees actively in a program of training? 

General Cottins. None whatever, Mr. Cole. Six months is the 
time. 

You see, the difference is this now—and I think this is really a point 
of considerable importance. I have frequently been asked, “Why 
is it that you are willing to send a man overseas at the end of 4 weeks’ 
training and yet you insist that in a training bill you want 6 months?” 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

General Cotttns. Now, the difference is this—and that is really of 
considerable importance. We now send a man with 4 weeks’ basic 
training 

Mr. Corr. I am not certain of that. A week or so ago this commit- 
tee was using the term “basic training” and we were told by the mili- 
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tary that that was just a matter of a period of time substantially 
less than the 4 months and that the over-all military combat training 
was 4 months. So that the reason why this bill in the 4 months’ 
phase calls it military training and does not say basic training 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotz. That is what disturbed me, how it is that you can train 
a man for military duty in a 4 months’ period in order to go imme- 
diately into combat and yet in peacetime to require 6 months for the 
same kind of training. 

General Cotiins. It is my understanding that that change in term- 
inology was made at the request of the Navy and the Air Force. 
Therefore, I could not give you a direct answer. So far as the Army 
is concerned, let me cover this point in this manner: We feel that an 
utter minimum of 14 weeks of training is necessary for a man before 
we would send him overseas. I have rigidly stuck to that. You might 
be able to scare up some individual by mistake who got overseas with 
less than 14 weeks’ training, but not to my knowledge, and not with 
my authority, because they go into a going concern, that is, they are 
put right into a unit where you have experienced officers, experienced 
noncoms, battlewise. That would not be the case at the beginning of 
another conflict, any more than it was a condition in the early days 
in Korea, nor is it the condition in the average National Guard or 
Reserve unit or the average Regular unit in peacetime; that is, after 
a long period of peace. 

Therefore, we give, in the last 2 months—or would give in the last 
2 months—of a man’s training, some team training, that is, additional 
team training in the handling of small units, in the teamwork that is 
required between a small unit operating with tanks, for example, with 
artillery, with air, in the combination training. That is very vital 
training. 

The CuarrMan. General, will you step aside a minute, because Ad- 
miral Sherman has to leave the country. I want to get through with 
him right now. 

General Coturns. Right, sir. 

The Crairman. Admiral, come around here, please, sir. 

General, wait a minute, as we will get through with him in a 
minute. 

Admiral, what do you think of this committee bill ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have not brought up a 
prepared statement. If I may, I would like to set forth certain fun- 
damental considerations from the naval point of view. 

The Cnatrman. All right.. Thank you, sir. Go right ahead. 

Admiral SHerman. As Chief of Naval Operations, I am of course 
directly responsible for the readiness of the naval operating force 
for war and am consequently more directly concerned with naval 
personnel problems. 

The effectiveness of the Navy will in my judgment continue to 
require maximum use of volunteer personnel serving in enlistments 
of from 4 to 6 years. The conditions of life at sea are such that we 
should use volunteers as far as possible. 

The technical character of our ships and their equipment is such 
that we cannot use too many short-service men. 

However, with the arrangement that we can continue to recruit 
men to serve 4 years or more and to call on the draft only to the extent 
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necessary to fill shortages and to maintain balance between the serv- 
ices, the Department of Defense plan as submitted and this bill as 
it now stands will meet the needs of the Navy. 

In that connection, to show the extent to which we rely on long- 
service personnel and are able to obtain them, during the first 5 months 
of this fiscal year, of the men whose enlistments expired, approxi- 
mately 60 percent reenlisted, and of those that are reenlisted approx!- 
mately 78 percent are enlisted for 6 years. 

Mr. Sucre. That is very complimentary to the Navy, Admiral. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Iam very proud of it, sir. 

The Cuairman. Was that due, Admiral, to the bonus they get or due 
to the food they get ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I believe it is due to the fact that the men who 

came in the Navy came in because they had chosen the Navy as the 
place to serve, that their morale is good, and they are contented to 
stay in the Navy. 

And I might add that in my opinion the men who are the backbone 
of the Navy are the ones who come in with a desire eventually to 
become chief petty officers, possibly become officers. They are the 
average Americans. They are usually not people who have had the 
benefit of a college education. They are people of good mental 
characteristics. They are good, solid American boys, and they are 
the ones that we must rely on if we are going to have an effective 
service. 

Mr. Kitpay. The point is that it is the finest career that the boy 
without a college education could embark upon, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Suerman. I think it is a very fine one for them: yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. A career of permanent military service. It is the 
finest career you can acquire. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is based on a good selling program on the 
part of the Navy. 

And you are speaking for the Marine Corps in those percentages, 
too; aren’t you, sir ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Those percentages do not apply to om Marine 
Corps, but my comments about the operating force of the Navy do 
include the Marine Corps. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Sherman, those percentages 
reflect a very high compliment to the Navy, but I am wondering if 
those same percentages prevailed before the Korean situation 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. There is no doubt that the pressure of 
active conflict had a good deal to do with the reenlistment, because the 
outlook of a youngster who came in the Navy at 17, 18, or 19, whose 
enlistment is up, is definitely one—the United States will probably 
have need for a large Navy and we have troubled times ahead and 
that undoubtedly influences them toward remaining in the service. 

Mr. Exsron. Can you tell us what the percentages were before the 
Korean conflict ? 

Admiral SuerMan. I cannot,sir. They did not run as high, I know. 

Mr. Rivers. You said 78 percent—— 

Mr. Héserr. Of 60 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. Those that reenlisted for 6 years were a great percent- 
age; weren't they / 

Admiral SuermMan,. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. I notice you used the words “maximum term of enlist- 
ment.” 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

If the time comes when it a felt that we have to put ona control to 
make the enlistment in the Navy less attractive as compared with 
service in the Army and to discourage a lad who wants to come in for 
only one enlistment, the way to do it is to raise the length of the enlist- 
ment. It isnot to drag us down to the short service which will increase 
our turn-over, increase the cost of the operation, and have the tax- 
payer get less Navy for more money. 

Mr. Rivers. But you don’t advocate that today, anyway; do you? 

Admiral StprmMan. No, sir. 

The CHairman. Mr. Van Zandt, any questions / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true that you can take an ordi- 
nary youngster from the standpoint of education and through a series 
of schools in the Navy you make him a professional ? 

Admiral SuermMan, That is our object, yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead, Admiral, and finish your statement. 

Admiral SuerMan. I do not believe that any restriction should be 
placed upon the eligibility of naval personnel for sea duty due to age. 
Restrictions on shore duty overseas, such as are in the House bill, are 
workable and acceptable. 

I would like, however, to record my interpretation of the language 
which refers to duty in a combat zone between the 4-month period and 
the 6-month period. I take it for granted that that refers to a combat 
zone overseas. 

The CHamman. That is what it refers to. 

Therefore, you find no complaint with that section about the traim- 
ing, because it doesn’t apply to the Navy at all. 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How will it apply to the Marine Corps’ Will it be 
satisfactory / 

The CHarrMAN (reading) : 

Every person inducted in the armed forces under the provisions of this title 
shall be given full and adequate military training for service in the armed force 
of which he is inducted for a period of not less than four months. No person 
inducted in the armed forces shall during this four-month period be assigned 
for duty at an installation located on land. 

Mr. Brooks. How would that apply to the Marine Corps ¢ 

The CiraimM an, It applies to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, will it be satisfactory, Admiral, for the Marine 
Corps / 

Admiral Suerman. It is my opinion that that restriction, that 1s, 
the 6 months—the 4 months would not be a handicap. The 6 months 
might very well be a handicap at the time of the initial movement of 
the Fleet Marine Force overseas. 

Mr. Corr. But you don’t have any personnel that are inducted; do 
vou, either in Navy or Marine Corps? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. So this doesn’t apply, except when the President or 
somebody may—— 

The Cnarrman. We will cross that bridge when the President 
does it. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t advocate inductions anyway. You like 
enlistments; don’t you? 
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Admiral Suerman. I prefer enlistments. That has been made clear 
in the Department of Defense—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, sir. 

Admiral SHerman, I told everyone concerned if the time comes 
when they want to control enlistments and say for the next 2 months, 
“You don’t take anybody in this particular category,” we can live 
with that. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Suerman. But the ones that we do get we want to get for 
at least 4 years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I agree with you fully on that point. I hope I will 
never see the day when that is stopped. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. But what disturbs me is this fact. We all admit we 
have to have a Navy, an Air Force, and an Army. The disturbing 
thing to me is the fact that we find ourselves in the position today 
where one arm of the service had to commit itself immediately and 
one that had to take the brunt of the thing and be in such a ridiculous 
osition. Now, I know this thing can be solved. It can be solved 
better by you people, I think, in the Department of Defense, than it 
can here by Congress. 

Admiral Suerman. I think we can solve it and we must solve it. 

Mr. Durnam. That is why I bring the question up, in trying to im- 
press it on us. We all know it is necessary to have an Army, Air 
Force, and Navy. I agree with that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham, we are not solving it in the bill. We 
are leaving it to the Department. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, this is a manpower bill and it is de- 
signed on a long-range basis. We can’t get away from it. 

The Cuairman. That may be true, but this particular question is a 
question that can be solved by the Department, and they are doing it. 

Mr. Durnuam. That is what I want them to do. 

Mr. Kinpay. Admiral, I agree with you thoroughly that we should 
never stop volunteer enlistment. Take, for instance, the volunteer. 
In the State of Tennessee, it is a tradition. 

Mr. Durnam. Texas, too. 

Mr. Kitpay. So long as you maintain the Marine Corps as a lim- 
ited elite service, you are never going to have to draft anybody. But 
when you expand it into millions of men then you are probably going 
to abolish its tradition as an elite fighting military corps. 

Mr. Rivers. Not if you let the Marine Corps run it as they want 
to run it. 

The Cuatrman. All right. I am not going to let the gentleman 
from Texas get me off on how many divisions we will have in the Ma- 
rine Corps. I want to let the Admiral get away from here. 

Admiral Suerman. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. Any questions back there? 

Admiral SHerman. May I address myself to one other point? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Admiral Suerman. I am not a soldier, but as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff I feel that I have a great deal of responsibility for the 
Army. ‘There is one of these provisions that disturbs me, and that is 
the one which legislates a very low 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Suerman. Minimum standard. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Admiral Suerman. And the point I want to make, in addition to 
those which General Collins made, is this: That in the Army, in my 
opinion, as well as in the other services, the people that we have in the 
service when we are not engaged in a conflict should be material to 
be petty oflicers and none ommissioned officers when we expand, 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Admiral Surrman. Therefore, I believe that whatever standards 
are imposed son be on an extremely flexible basis, and that the 
minute that we are able to, while satisfying our needs, we raise the 
minimum st: ete Se and when we are not fighting we don’t spend any 
of our effort or any of our money on training in peacetime 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Admiral SuermMan. People who are completely unfit to become non- 
commissioned officers in time of a major conflict. 

Mr. Suorr. Admiral, I think the members of this committee deep 
down in their hearts feel the same way as you and General Collins 
feel. You know why we put that provision in the bill. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. What the admiral is saying is an argument for the provi- 
sion of the bill, as I see it. You say in peacetime we should raise the 
standards. Now, when things get tough, you are going to leave those 
standards high or are you going to lower them? That is what this 
provision does; is to lower them, because things are tough. 

Admiral SuermMan. Well, as I see it, this is legislation which in its 
present form would require modification the minute things got better. 

Mr. Rivers. The Army lost one of its 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the admiral if you can jus- 
tify keeping the standards so high that men can engage in violent 
physical exercise, such as baseball playing, football playing, boxing, 
and the like, men of intelligence, yet they are not permitted to go into 
the service? Do you think those standards should be maintained ? 
Don’t you think there is some place in the service for men of that type 4 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; we take in a great many who are not 
up to that standard. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, as I stated a moment ago, this has dis- 
turbed me. I am trying to work something out. We have got this 
proviso [reading] : 

Provided, That the minimum standards for physical and mental acceptability 
established pursuant to this subsection shall— 


I would like to put in there probably— 


when practicable—not be higher than those applied to persons inducted between 
the ages of 18 and 26. 

Mr. Rivers. Why not cut it out and be fair about it? 

Admiral Suerman. Iam not much of a drafter of legislation, but I 
think in there it would be helpful to the service, and I think still 
accomplish the purpose of the committee if you should introduce 
flexibility. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, as a practical matter, either impose that on 
the armed services today or impose them on future generations to- 
morrow. Remember what happened to the British and remember 
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what happened to France after the Napoleonic wars. I don’t want 
my children or my grandchildren to face a bunch of mongrels who 
have been staying home and getting fat. 

Mr. Durnam. Admiral, you don’t have the s same selection today in 
the different branches of the service; that is right, isn’t it? You don’t 
have the same standards of selection today? T Phe Nav y has a different 
standard from what the Army has, and the Air For ce? 

Admiral Suerman. I think the standards are the same. I am not 
the best witness on this but I believe as far as volunteering—— 

Mr. Duriam. I would like to point out to you just a particular 
case. 

Yesterday I received through the mails X-rays from the Navy and 
a discharge from the Navy because the boy had a broken femur which 
the X-rays show plainly, and that boy was on his way to be sent to 
Korea by the Army. I have those X-rays. That shows we have 
different standards. If we had some system or some agreement of 
standards between the services, I think it would help. 

The Cuamman. Now, Admiral, you studied the committee print? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Will it embarrass you to make any comment as to 
your judgment as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the 
committee print ? 

Mr. Corr. Your personal views? 

The Cramman. Give us your personal views. We won’t ask you 
as a member of the Joint Chie fs of Staff. 

Admiral SiermMan. Well, sir, there are certain points in which— 
while IT can’t of my own account produce statistics and document the 
general theory that the raising from 18 years to 18 years and 6 months 
will produce this, that, or the other effect, there is a tendency there of 
restricting the availability. According to all the information which 
has come to us, it would be better to stick to the lower age, but I can’t 
cite figures. Weare dependent on people who have made a study of it. 

When you get into looking forward to this legislation carried over 
into more fortunate times, it would seem to me that 18 is not too young 
for people to go into a military training process. It has to do with 
the time when they finish high school. 

I remember I finished high school at 16 and I think a good m: ny of 
my cl: ussmates were j about the same age. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, Admiral, I think we got all your view- 
point, 

Mr. Brooks. Is this bill satisfactory to you, Admiral? Is there 
any part of it that your organization, the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
can't live with and operate under satisfactorily in this emergency ? 

Admiral SuermMan. There is nothing in this bill that will operate to 
the disadvantage of the Navy as far as I know, or the Marine Corps, 
in the immediate situation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all right. There is nothing wrong with that 
statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Admiral, can I ask you one question: 

Is your comment on the 18-year-old provision based on your experi- 
ence with the enlisted 17-vear-old in the Navy? 

Admiral Suerman. My experience with 17-year-olds and 18-year- 
olds on board ship—and I may say they are usually 18 when they get 
there—is that they are very useful on board ship. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, we are in this kind of position. The admiral says he can live 
with the bill. The general says it will at least provide 3,462,000 men. 
There are a few little things we can polish up. We are getting along 
very well. 

General VanpenneRG— 

Mr. Hénerr. Before both of these witnesses leave, I would like to 
have the record show this: 

The Cnamman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Héserr. I mean, they have had full opportunity to answer all 
questions and express themselves. They have not been interrupted, 
and it won’t be necessary to write any letter. 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute. 

General Collins, will you come back ¢ 

You are excused, Admiral. 

Admiral SurrmMan. Thank you very much. 

The CuairmMan. I think some members want to ask you some ques- 
tions. ; 

General Cotuins. I wonder if before they ask any questions, Mr. 
Chairman, I would add to my statement : 

First of all, let me make clear that I favor voluntary enlistments 
in the Navy or Army and Air Force of the United States. In no sense 
do I advocate the elimination of those enlistments on any permanent 
basis. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Couuins. During the period of the present emergency, in 
order to correct the condition which does exist, I gave you an answer 
on a certain point. 

Now, the next thing I would like to make clear is that we have no 
difficulty whatever in getting volunteers for our paratrooper organi- 
zation, for example. We have a waiting list right now for them. 
There are only two divisions, however, of them, plus a regimental 
combat team. If we had 20 divisions, that might be a different story. 

The Crairman. That is right. 

General Cotuins. But we have two divisions plus one regimental 
combat team, and we have a waiting list for paratroopers, and I 
will put them up against any soldiers in the world. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Cotiins. We similarly have organized new ranger com- 
panies in the Army, who are paratroopers also, and who are volun- 
teers on a basis of one such company per division. We have a waiting 
list for men to join those organizations. 

Mr. Duruam. How about officer-candidate school? Do you have a 
surplus of applications on that ? 

General Cotuins. We do not have a surplus of applications for 
OCS at this time. 

The Crairman. All right. 

General Coutiins. But I did want to make the point now that we 
have in the Army wonderful youngsters that will volunteer for any- 
thing in the world, second to none. We have no difficulty in getting 
men to volunteer for dreadful service. Reenlistments in the Army 
are also high—about 50 percent of which 53 percent enlist for periods 
of 6 years or more. 

I just want to keep the record straight on that. 
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We similarly have a marvelous corps of permanent noncommis- 
sioned officers in the Army that are the backbone of the Army. 

Mr. Héserr. Yes; but now, General, isn’t it a fact that the “om 
reason the peacetime draft was passed when we were not at w 
but the real reason the peacetime draft was passed was to get men for 
the Army ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héperr. In peacetime ? 

General Couns. Yes, sir; that is correct. But the point is that 
the Army always has the large ‘st numbers involved. 

Mr. Héverr. That is correct. 

General Coriins. This is no disparagement of the other services. 
It is simply a fact that the living conditions are bound to be different 
in action and tougher in the Army. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Elston, any questions ? 

Mr. Exsron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

There is one phase of the bill that General Collins has not com- 
mented on very extensively, and that is the provision with respect to 
the universal military training program after the emergency is over. 
I would like to have your viewpoint as to the nec essity of stepping 
up that program at this time. 

Now, UMT is primarily a peacetime operation and yet this bill 
sets up a universal military training and service program now, but 
at the termination of the emergency the universal military training 
program under a commission. This bill, however, sets the commission 
up now. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Provides they may begin to function, although we 
can’t tell and you can’t tell whether the emergency will last 1 year or 
10 years. 

Now, what necessity is there for providing for the peacetime phase 
of universal military training at this time? 

General Cottins. I believe that it is highly advisable to do it, Mr. 
Elston, because while, as you say, nobody can predict the course of 
coming events, the pattern of Communist activities has been one of 
rises and falls. They will push hard for a while and then perhaps a 
Jet-up, trying to lull us into slumber of inaction. 

I think it is highly important there be this combination, so that as 
the situation varies, if the necessity of maintaining large standing 
forces is lessened, we certainly ought to reduce those forces, but at 
the same time we ought to still keep up the business of training new 
young men in order that our Reserves and our National Guard units 
ean be filled up with trained men, rather than to be simply a group 
of volunteers with only a limited period of training in the summer 
months, and then 1 or 2 nights a week of training in a city in an 
armory. 

Mr. Exsron. General, I noticed your statement, that we would have 
had a sufficient manpower pool if we had had UMT. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eston. At the time the Korean situation developed. 

Now, wouldn’t that have depended entirely upon whether or not 
the plan would be allowed to function ? 

General Cottrns. Oh, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Eston. Congress, for example, passed a selective-service law 
because we were told that it was absolutely essential, and yet it wasn’t 
long after the law was passed until the Army said we didn’t need to 
induct men any longer. 

General Corzins. Yes, sir; but that was only on a temporary basis, 
Mr. Elston, and I can assure you if Korea had not come along when 
it did we would have had to start inductions again. It would have 
been imperative. 

Mr. Exsron. You were not inducting at the time the Korean situa- 
tion developed. 

General Cottins. But we were short 38,000 men. We couldn't let 
that condition go on any longer. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, why did you terminate the program at all? 

General Cottrns. We didn’t terminate it. We simply suspended it 
temporarily. I assure you that it would have been necessary very 
shortly to have gone back to selective service if the Korean situation 
had not broken. 

Mr. Exsron. It was suspended largely because of the rather phony 
economy drive at the expense of national defense; now, isn’t that the 
truth of the matter? 

General Cotiins. Well, sir, I am not prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Exston. But it was for economy reasons, was it not? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. We had an authorization for 630,000. It 
was simply that we could not get the recruits at that stage, but that 
fluctuates widely, depending upon economic conditions outside, and 
a lot of other things. 

Mr. Etston. You not only stopped inducting, but you actually were 
discharging men who had been inducted ? 

General Cottins. Only 1-year enlisted men, if I recall rightly. 

General Byers. That is correct. 

General Cotirns. Only the men with very limited periods of en- 
listments. 

The Cuarrman. General, you know and we all know that the phi- 
losophy was being taught in the Department of Defense that by re- 
ducing you get strong. You know that. Let’s don’t go into that. We 
have been all over that. 

Mr. Jounson. There is one other point I want to bring out, if I may. 

May I ask him a question ? 

At the time that you were 38,000 men short, at that time you did 
not have any Korean situation in mind because it had all been written 
off as a place we were not going to defend. You were working on 
that assumption, weren’t you, that you were not going to be called on 
to send any men to Korea to defend a possible invasion ? 

General Contins. That is rather difficult to answer in so many 
words, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have you answer and take all the 
words you want. 

General Cotiins. The point was that we withdrew our force of 
occupation in Korea because we did not want to continue occupation 
in Korea indefinitely, and we had developed, in accordance with tne 
general international agreements, a constabulary force adequate to 
maintain internal order in South Korea. Therefore, at the comple- 
tion of that period, we withdrew our forces. 
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Mr. Jounson. Another question there.’ According to the records 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, representatives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and representatives of the State Department put 
it right on the line that we are not defending Korea; that was outside 
our boundary of defense. 

Now, that is the assumption you worked on. It included Formosa 
silso. 

General Cotuins. I don’t want to get too much into a discussion of 
strategic plans, but it is true that we ‘did not go into Korea for strate- 
gic milit: ary reasons. 

Mr. Jounson. So the sudden change of plans to extend the defense 
line is What caught you off base; it was not your fault, but it caught 
you completely off base, didn’t it / 

The CuatrmMan. Let’s say this. The general has made a good wit 
ness for our bill. 

Mr. Jonnxson. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnaimman. Let’s don’t be rough with our own witness. 

General CoLtiins. Mr. Johnson isn’t trying to embarrass me, | am 
sure, 

Mr. Jomnson. Wait a minute. 

The CuarrMan. Order. 

Mr. Jonnson. I just want to get the truth and I know the general 
wants to give us the truth. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s leave him while we have got him. 

General Conuins. As I said, Mr. Johnson, from a strictly strategic 
point, we would not choose to go into Korea to fight. 

Mr. Jounson., That was an assumption—— 

General CoLuins. We went into Korea and under different. con- 
ditions completely from what you would normally expect in normal 
times. 

Mr. JoHnson. You came into Korea because the President changed 
his mind, that we were going to defend Korea; isn’t that a fact? 

The Cuatrman. All right; we are in there. 

General Coutins. I don’t quite agree with that statement although 
it is beyond my ken to some extent. 

Mr. Jounson. And the Air Force, they could run up to the boundary 
and they couldnt pursue the enemy and destroy the supply lines and 
depots. That is another thing that seems to me was very ridiculous. 
It wasn’t your fault. We ought to have the record show these things 
so the American people may know what the facts are about Korea 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Chairman, that doesn’t have anything to do with 
this bill. 

Mr. Exston. It has a lot to do. 

Mr. Tower. The gentleman has a right to ask questions. 

Mr. Jounson. General MacArthur made the statement that his 
hands were completely tied. That is the situation you poor people 
found yourselves in, because of a change of position. 

Mr. Rivers. The Tower of Babel decided that. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that correct, sir? 

The CuHamman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Johnson isn’t through vet. 

Mr. Jounson. Isthat a correct statement of the situation 7 

Mr. Kitpay. Why do you want to put the general on the spot ? 

Mr. Bares. We can get that answer from somebody, T hope. 
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Mr. Brooks. I feel very kindly to Mr. Johnson—— 

General Coniins. I don't get the interpretation of what you are 
driving at, Mr. Johnson. The point is this with respect to Korea: 
We were on occupation in Korea with forces that were not up to full 
war strength, as I indicated in my statement. We were suddenly con- 
fronted with the proposition of going into combat. We had to move 
into combat with units that were under strength, and we had then to 
fill those units up by drafts on our Regular forces here at home and on 
the call-up of Reserves, who were men, many of them, who were veter- 
ans of the past war, who were married, and had children. 

I say that this bill would have made a marked difference in that 
situation at that time, had it been in effect for say 5 to 5 vears. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, let me ask you this question : 

I just shivered when I read your statement here. You were strip- 
ping the entire Army of the United States to get a few men to defend 
Korea. You were 38,000 short. Now, if you had known it was the 
policy of this Government to defend Korea against aggression, you, a 
Chief of Staff of the Army would not have allowed that Army to get 
38,000 short. $8 oe 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. But I don't believe this Government 
could have anticipated when and if the Korean Communists would 
have attacked South Korea 

Mr. Jounson. No. But the point is that the policy was not to 
defend them. 

General Cottins. We are not defending Korea now, Mr. Johnson. 
We are not there to defend Korea. We went into Korea to stop Com- 
munist aggression. 

Mr. Jounson. I know, but our policy 

General Cottins. The mere defense of Korea is a different thing. 
We would possibly have gone into some other area under the same 
conditions. It is my understanding we did not go into Korea from a 
military point of view, strategic point of view. We went in to check 
ruthless Communist aggression. If it had not been checked, in my 
personal opinion—and now I only have to speak as an individual—I 
think the United Nations would have been wrecked. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course that decision was not made at the military 
level. It was made at the world-wide political level. 

Mr. Jonnson, That is my point. 

General Cotuins. I really don’t believe, if T may say so, sir, that the 
questions that you asked me are really pertinent to the strategic situa- 
tion. I think there is a distinction there. We went in because, in my 
judgment, we had to do something to check the spread of communism. 

Now, if we were going to war, we would not pick Korea as a place 
to fight a major war, needless to say. But I say that the conditions 
were not just strict military strategic conditions. They were largely 
of a political character— 

Mr. Jounson, Just one comment. 

General Conus. Or of a broad national character. 

Mr. Jounson. I studied this thing hard, and tried to learn what it 
was all about. I am convinced that above you somebody made the 
decision that they would never defend Korea under any circumstances. 
and that is why you people were caught in the condition you were 
caught in when that Korean situation broke out. 
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The Cuatmrman. Here is the situation: Back in 1949 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended a certain strength of forces from the military 
standpoint. It was disapproved by the civilians and the position of 
the civilians was approved hy the Congress. 

The military heads for a long time have thought in their recom- 
mendation that the services should have been stronger, but Congress 
did not agree with them and did not make the money available. 

Mr. Rivers. They were cut back a billion dollars by Louis Johnson. 

The Cuatrman. No; you are mistaken. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not mistaken, either. 

The Cuairman. On behalf of this committee, I appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee trying to get $2,500,000,000 more which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended, and the Congress turned it 
down. That was in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Now, I want to say this for the record. 

In the Eightieth Congress, Congress was far more considerate and 
generous to the services than they were in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Now, let’s get down to the bill. Now go ahead. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that statement can rest 
without being challenged. Congress provided on one occasion $800,- 
000,000 for airplanes and the money was impounded. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Congress provided for a 70-group Air Force and it 
was not carried out. 

Mr. Rivers. Absolutely. 

The CHairman. We know the history. 

Mr. Rivers. I know it, too. 

The Cuarrman. General Collins has done a splendid job and we 
want to help him. He is a good witness and we don’t want to abuse 
him. 

Go ahead now, Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, of course this discussion arose as a re- 
sult of the general’s own statement, his written statement, that we 
went into Korea unprepared. ‘That is the sum and substance of part 
of it. 

We are charged and this bill deals with the question of raising man- 
power for the armed services, including the Army. I would like to ask 
this question. I hope the chairman won’t decide that it is an improper 
question. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, anything. 

Mr. Tower. The general has stated that we went into Korea to stop 
communistic aggression. I would like to ask him if he thinks as his 
personal opinion that if the Communists should move into Western 
Europe tomorrow, whether we would have to send the same kind of 
forces to Europe? 

General Cottins. Well, I will have to give you my personal opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Tower. I would like to have it. 

General Coturns. Right, sir. I would be glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think he should be required to give that. 

The Coaiman. Of course, Mr. Towe has you right on the spot. 

Mr. Tower. I am not trying to put the general on the spot, Mr. 
Chairman. All throughout the hearings, when we talk about 31% 
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million men, they say, “Well, that is what we think we need at the 
moment.” 

Mr. Kitpay. You are asking a military man a decision that must 
be made at the political level. Why should you embarrass him? 

The Cuatrman. Whatever the general says will be headlined over 
the world. 

Mr. Towe. I will withdraw the question. 

The Cuairman. That is right. That is the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Tower. Now, just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 3 of your written statement—do you have it before you? 

General Cotuins. I can get it, sir. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. Up in the first paragraph you are talking about the 
Organized Reserve units and the guard and you say that 852 Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps company-size units were ordered into the active 
military service. Could you tell us approximately how many men 
were in those units, roughly ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I believe we have that, Mr. Towe. I 
don’t have it at my fingertips, but I am quite sure we have it here. 

As of the Ist of January, these figures are 

Mr. Towe. Yes, sir. 

General Cotuins. I just want to check to see. 

We ordered some units in since that date. Eight hundred and fifty- 
two Organized Reserve Corps, company size, units have been ordered 
in now. As of the Ist of January, a lesser number had been ordered 
in, at that particular time. There were 783, in contrast to 852. 

I only have the strength of the 783 company-size units. That 
totaled 5.477 officers and warrant officers; 20.222 enlisted men. 

Now, in addition to those, however, we ordered—again these fig- 
ures are as of the Ist of January—33,410 officers and warrant oflicers 
of the Organized Reserve Corps to active duty as individuals, and 
94,843 enlisted men. So that the total now, within units, and as 
individuals, as of the 1st of January, was 38,887 officers and warrant 
officers and 115,065 enlisted men. 

Mr. Towr. Those are out of organized units? 

General Cotuins. No, sir. That was both organized units and 
individuals. The specific answer to your question is within the units, 
5,477 officers and warrant officers and 20,222 enlisted men as of 
Ist of January. 

Mr. Tower. That is about 26,000. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; roughly. 

Mr. Tower. Out of organized units. 

General Cotirs. Right, sir, the total personnel of ORC units 
ordered to duty as units. 

Mr. Town. Now, if you will go down to the next to the last para- 
graph, you say: 

Fortunately for the country, the Organized Reserve Corps was able to meet the 
pressing demands. By the end of November 128,000 reservists had reported for 
active duty. 

Does that mean the inactive reservists or the volunteers ? 

General Cotiins. No, that was individuals—individuals, as distinct 
from those who were within units. 
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Mr. Tower. Well, those are the involuntary or the voluntary reserves, 
are they not, the men who are not being paid or accumulating retire- 
ment benefits ¢ 

General Coutiins. By and large, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. Now, is it the intention of your Department to keep those 
men for 21 months? 

General Cotuins. We are working on a system now, Mr. Towe, of a 
phase-out of these people in less than 21 months if we can possibly 
implement it, in order that at the end of the 21-month period the 
units to which they are assigned won't simply collapse at the same 
time, don’t you see. In other words, we are working on a system now 
of phasing out both National Guard men and reservists and some 
selectees within units, you see, those that were assigned to units, so 
we don’t simply lose these units all at one fell swoop. We will have 
to replace them by other selectees, don’t you see ¢ 

Mr. Tower. But you have no plan to turn them out sooner than 21 
months ¢ 

General Couuins. Only as part of a phased return to civil life, don’t 
you see, not en bloc, in other words. 

Mr. Towr. Do you realize, General, that men are being called, in- 
active reservists, volunteers, who have a rating, for instance—I know 
one who was a clerk-typist. The man incidentally served 414 years 
in the Navy but somehow or other got into an Army unit. When he 
was called in as a clerk-typist they found they couldn't use him as a 
clerk-typist so they are using him in some other capacity, so that the 
effect of the utilization of the statute to call in reservists is really to 
draft a man and put him to any use that you please. It is not entirely 
consistent with the suggestion that these men were called up as 
specialists. 

General Couuins. The group of them at large, Mr. Towe, that is 
correct. I dont doubt, as you say, that you will find individual cases 
of this type. I don’t doubt that a bit. 

Mr. Towr. While you are doing that, General—— 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. If you will excuse me—— 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. While you are doing that you have several hundred 
thousand, Iam sure, men in Organized Reserve units being paid whom 
you have just announced are not going to be called in at all. 

General Cotuins. No, sir, We have not said that they will not be 
called up. 

Mr. Tower. For the time being they will not be called. 

General CoLuins. Not many of them. That is a condition, Mr. 
Towe, that does exist, and it will require some careful revaluation 
and review. It is my personal judgment that it would be unwise to 
break up these guard and Organized Reserve units at this stage of 
the game. We don’t know to what extent we may have to get into 
general mobilization and if we do, then these units become the cadres 
about which we would form other units. You have to weigh that 
against the business of getting so many men out of these units. 

The Cuamman. General 

Mr. Towr. The great difliculty I have with the training features 
of this bill—and you know very well that I am for a real UMT 
program— 
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General Coutiins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Tower. The difficulty is that since the termination of the war 
we have been trying, this committee has been trying—to get some sort 
of a Reserve program, and it doesn’t indicate when you have to call 
ninety-odd thousand men who were in a case in which they 
thought they were going to be called only if there was a general 
mobilization 

General Cotiins. No such promise was made. 

Mr. Towe. I don’t know whether a promise was made but every 
single man I ever talked with who was a voluntary Reserve had the 
understanding: 

Mr. Cote. ‘That was the law. 

Mr. Tower. That he would not be called unless there was an all-out 
mobilization, and certainly before this committee we were given the 
impression that the Organized Reserve units would be called, the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserve units, before those in the 
ordinary Reserve units. 

General Cottins. But, remember now, Mr. Towe, I thought I had 
made it clear in the opening part of my statement as to why it was 
necessary to call individuals as distinct from units. You gain nothing 
by calling a Reserve unit that only has 25 percent of its enlisted men. 
You immediately create a demand then for 75 percent men from the 
draft to fill up the unit, if you are going to use it as a unit. The only 
alternative is to break up the unit. 

Mr. Tower. You did that in the Army generally, didn’t you? 

General Cottins. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Tower. You went through the Army and picked out the men you 
needed in this country ? 

General Conitns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. But you wouldn’t do it in the Organized Reserve unit 
for men who were being paid and supposed to be trained. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; but the point is if we were to follow that 
system then I think you have to change radically the whole system of 
your guard and Organized Reserves. We are now being criticized 
for not breaking up units. I can assure you that before this very com- 
mittee, if I am not mistaken, I have had to defend the policy that 
we didn’t intend to break up units. 

Mr. Tower. I might just add this: If they were properly trained, if 
the program had been working properly, you would not have had to 
break up the units. 

General Cotuins. No, sir: if we had had a universal military train- 
ing bill, we would have had enough—and it had been implemented 
for a period of time and we had had the Regular force up at full 
strength, we would not have had to call so many individuals. But 
frankly, Mr. Towe, vou are never going to get away from the need for 
calling individual reservists. Remember, now, that the first line after 
your Regular force are the organized units of the National Guard, 
and those units of the Organized Reserve Corps which are designed 
to fill the gaps between your Regular organization and your guard 
organization. It is inescapable that we will always have to have a 
reservoir of trained men in our Organized Reserve Corps to fill out 
the units, both of the guard and the Regulars, between what we can 
afford to maintain year in and year out as our peacetime strength 
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and that which we require when we go into things. I see no alternative 
to that. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, we have been shifting back from emergency to 
crisis for so many years, probably this question doesn’t have an) 
point, but in the event, in case we ever get back to peacetime again, 
do you think that the CMTC program that was in effect at one time 
could be fitted into this particuular pattern, whereby a man could take 
his training during the summer months or the farmer could take it 
after harvest, say for 2 months, and consecutive years? 

General Cottins. In my judgment, Mr. Bates, that system will not 
work effectively in modern war. The thing is just simply too com- 
plicated now. It takes a longer time of training. 

I draw the parallel with what you would do in any civil occupation. 
You would not depend upon a lawyer that studied law only 2 months 
in the summer or practiced it only 2 months during the summer. 
You would not depend on a surgeon on that basis. How can we 
reasonably expect men to come from their civilian occupations and 
get into the strange environment of battle and be able to cope with 
the myriad of problems he has there without some adequate system 
of training? 

Mr. Bares. I have reference merely to the basic training portions 
of it. I will go along with the fact you get into the Reserve and stay 
there for a period of time. But I am talking about the 4 or 6 months’ 
period in which he gets the basic training. 

Could you achieve that during 

General Cottrns. In my opinion, no. I think the system that is 
set up here for a 6-month period of training is the minimum that we 
ought to have. If we ever have on the horizon the possibility of a 
general mobilization—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, let me ask you this question. Are 
you through ? 

Mr. Bares. I received several letters, General, concerning Camp 
Polk, La. It has been in the newspapers in Boston. It is relative to 
the Forty-fifth Division, and many recruits who have not gone 
through the basic training being sent overseas. 

General Coxtuins. They will be removed from either of these Na- 
tional Guard divisions before they go overseas, I can assure you. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him one noncontroversia! 
question; just one? 

Mr. Kizpay. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Here is what it is. I get quite a good deal of com- 

laint from National Guards men and particularly from the ad- 
jutant general of my State, that they don’t have enough warning 
when you are going to call the National Guard division. Now, you 
called the Fortieth. They are going in. There is the Forty-ninth 
waiting to go in and wanting to go in. 

General Cotuins. We give at least 30 days’ warning. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, isn’t there any way to give them a little better 
idea of your long-range plan so the people can make some adaptation 
of their business affairs? 

General Cotiins. We will give them as long advance warning, Mr. 
Johnson, as we possibly can. I cannot promise that it will be 40 days 
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or 50 days. I can assure you that it will be as long advance warning as 
we possibly can give them, and it will not be less than 30 days in 
any event. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotx. General, I would like to have you tell us what pattern 
or formula you use to determine which National Guard division you 
call into service ¢ 

General Cotiins. We have tried as a general proposition, Mr. 
Cole—needless to say, there can be no mathematical rule on that, but 
our general policy has been to try to spread the load throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Coir. Geographically ? 

General Coniins. Geographically; yes. 

Mr. Core. Irrespective of the quality of the division ? 

General-Cottins. No, sir. A certain weight is given to the better 
trained division, but that is not the sole criteria. It is a combination 
between that, to strengthen the division, the caliber of the leadership 
of the division, but also to some extent a geographical spread. You 
will notice that of the first divisions that were called up we picked 
one from each Army area. 

We have six Army areas. We had one from each Army area, four 
different areas, and then we picked the regimental combat teams from 
the other two Army areas. In other words, we picked one major 
unit from each of our Army areas. 

Mr. Cote. But you do have a classification of the guard units, don’t 
you? Aren't they inspected ¢ 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Cote. Periodically, and rated ¢ 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. So you know which one is the best fitted and which one 
is the next and which one is the poorest. You have that classification 
in the Department, don’t you ¢ 

General Cotiins. We have that by Army area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Well, now, which factor is predominant—the geographic 
consideration or the fitness of the unit? 

General Cottins. I would say it is a combination of both, because 
within each Army area there are—that is as between one Army area 
and another, there is not any widespread difference so far as the num- 
bers that we have called up so far. 

Mr. Coxe. Let’s put it this way: In the same Army area do you 
pick the best fitted unit to go? 

General Cortins. Generally that is the case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Why shouldn’t it be always the case? You have removed 
the geographic factor now, because we put it in one Army area. Why 
shouldn’t you pick the best 

General Cotiins. Well, I would say possibly that is the case. I 
can’t give you a flat answer, because I think to a certain extent the 
leadership and the strength of the unit has a certain amount to do 
with it, but generally speaking, that is correct. In other words, gen- 
erally speaking, the best one has been picked. 

Mr. Core. The leadership and the strength of the unit are factors 
in determining that that is the best unit ? 

General Cotiins. That is right. 
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Mr. Core. But it hasn’t turned out that way, that you picked the 
best unit as to a single area, according to your own ratings, has it? 

General Cottrys. I don’t know of any case where we have picked a 
division that we did not think was fully qualified to be called to active 
duty, in fact, I am positive we didn’t. 

Mr. Coir. I don’t expect I will get a complete answer to this, but to 
what extent do personalities play in the selection of a guard unit to 
field duty ? 

General Cotuins. Personalities of whom, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cotz. Personalities of people who are in charge of the unit? 

General Cotuins. Well, that is a factor in the skill and leadership 
of the unit. Of course, the personality plays to some extent a part in 
that, but I can assure you that there has been no discrimination against 
any division because of any individual that is in it, if that is the pur- 
pose of the question. I am not sure it is. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Brooks, any questions / : 

Mr. Brooks. General, I would like to ask you this before you leave 
here: The chairman has said you were an excellent witness and I think 
you are always an excellent witness. We are glad to have you here. 

But now, there has been so much said in the Reserve and active 
troops, both, so many questions asked, that Iam a little confused my- 
self in reference to your attitude on the bill. 

I think we ought to give vou a bill that you can use to work under 
and keep the Army up to the strength, character, and fiber that the 
country has a right to expect to have. 

Now, that being the case, is there any provision of the bill as pres- 
ently written that you can’t live under and accomplish that purpose? 

General Cottins. Well, there is no provision of the bill that we can’t 
live under, Mr. Brooks, but I have already cited provisions, in the bill, 
which in my judgment should be changed for the reasons that I have 
already given. 

Mr. Brooxs. And will those provisions prevent you from giving the 
country the type of an army, the strength and the character of the 
Army, that we can expect the Army to have / 

General Cotirns. I would say that the provision which would re- 
quire us by law to go back to the standards of the year 1945 might 
materially lessen our ability to do that job. I personally believe that 
the limitation on the sending overseas of 18-year-olds will be very 
difficult to be certain that we administer it completely, and I think 
under certain conditions it might be a decided disadvantage. 

Mr. Brooxs. I rather agree with you on that, because I think that 
is sort of like having the atomic bomb and saying, “Well, we have the 
bomb. We are not going to use it.” You have trained troops that are 
in a position to be helpful in an emergency. You have said before- 
hand you are not going to use them. So I rather agree with you on 
that. 

General Cotiins. And the other point is that if we go beyond the 
present strength, we definitely will have to tap well into the group 
of 18-year-olds. : 

The.Cuarrman. And you will have to come to the Congress and 
ask for more money, too, won’t you ? 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. 

The Carman. You won't have enough money to maintain 4,000,- 
000 men unless Congress gives it. 
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Mr. Kitpay. What is wrong with that ? 

The Cuairman. What trouble would be coming over here when you 
go before the Appropriations Committee and tell us you need a few 
men? We will get all that. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Cotzins. Right, sir. 

The Cratrman. General Vandenberg. 

Members of the committee, wait 1 second. I thought we would 
get through with General Vandenberg and then at 2 o’clock the head 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and ‘the comm: unding general of the 
Legion and General Evans and General Reckord will be here. So we 
will meet after we are through with the general. 

Mr. Kintpay. That is today ? 

The Cuarrman. Today. We will finish with the general. It is not 
going to take the gene ral very long. 

Mr. Kripay. Can we send out for a sandwich? 

The Cuatrman. We will adjourn just as soon as we are through 
with the general. 

All right. 

General Vanpenperc. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared state- 
ment. 

The Cuamman. Well, General, have you read the House bill? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What do you think of it? 

General VanpenBerG. My statements would parallel very closely 
those of Admiral Sherman. 

The Cuatrman. That is pretty good. That was a pretty good en- 
dorsement he gave of it. 

You can work under it, can’t you? 

General Vanpensperc. All except as he stated, the one on the re- 
duction of the mental standards, 

The Cuatrman. That is right. That worries us all. That is the 
worst thing in the bill from a military standpoint. We will take that 
up in consideration when the committee finishes the hearings. 

Mr. Coir. On this particular point, do you have any suggestions 
which would accomplish what we seek to accomplish and yet not 
impair the efficiency of your service with respect to lowering the 
standards ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. I didn’t understand that, Mr. Cole. Would 
you repeat it, please / 

Mr. Coie. You object to the provision of the proposed bill which 
lowers the standards ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sit 

Mr. Coie. Perhaps that is extreme. 

Now, I wonder if you have any suggestions as a substitute which 
would serve to bring in more men, into military duty, and still not 
impair the efliciency of your service ¢ 

General VanpenBeERG. I would like 

Mr. Cone. Couldn’t you lower your standards for the Air Force 
somewhat, even though you don’t think you should go down to the 
extreme of 1945? 

General Vanpenserc. The plan now is to have both the Navy and 
the Air Force accept a proportionate share of lower mental stand- 
ards, than we are now getting through our volunteer recruiting. I 
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believe there was something in the paper about that. It is a Defense 
Establishment plan. 

What I would object to in the bill is that if we were ever forced to 
go to the lower standard that is in this bill, we could not very well 
absorb those. We could and we are planning to in some instances, some 
small proportion, I hope, to take those that are under our present 
mental standards. 

Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Core. Partly. 

Mr. Ciemente. I thought this was a universal military service train- 
ing bill. If we eliminate all those men that you say are below the 
standards, we are going to lose the great proportion of them. Why 
couldn’t some of those men wipe down airplanes, carry spare parts, 
clean spare parts, in a supply depot, or something like that ? 

General Vanpenserc. Well, taking one in the supply depot, I cer- 
tainly would hate to have a man bring out the wrong gadget for an 
airplane. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, he would walk over with a slip number and 
get it. 

General Vanpenperc. We have very few messengers in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Ciemente. Sir? 

General VaNpENBERG. We have very few messengers in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, somebody has to carry the part, General. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Somebody has to go get it. 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think we have the general’s viewpoint. The 
only criticism that he is making is probably the one he is just address- 
ing himself to, about the standards. 

If there are no further questions 

Mr. Kirtpay. Mr. Chairman, I feel I ought to ask the general a ques- 
tion because I asked Admiral Sherman something that reflected on 
the Air Force. I think I would be less than fair if I did not give the 
general a chance to reply, with reference to the extensive enlistment 
program that the Air Force has had and the suggestions that grew 
up in Lakeland—we were down there and saw what the situation was. 

Do you feel that had the Navy been subjected to a selection that 
you would have never had that sort of situation arise ¢ 

General VANpENBERG. Well, I am sure that I don’t understand fully, 
I believe, Mr. Kilday, what situation you are talking about, except 
the fact that we had more people down there than we had aticua ty 
planned. All of them were properly housed, if you consider tents 
in the lovely climate of Texas proper housing—which I do—— 

Mr. Kitpay. [I won’t argue with you about the climate. 

General VanpenperG. They all have stoves in them, They were all 
adequately fed. They were all adequately clothed. They all had 
adequate sleeping accommodations. It was never our plan to give 
all of our basic training at the indoctrination centers. Therefore, 
when we changed it, of our own accord, I can’t see any reason why 
we can say they were inadequately trained. They were trained in 
accordance with the plan that we had long had of doing the training 
in other stations. 
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Mr. Krvpay. I am afraid you misunderstand me. The only point 
that I raised is that you got up to 69,000 or 74,000 men 

General VANDENBERG. But we are still 200,000 under our require- 
ment. 

Mr. Kizpay. But of course these men were volunteering. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Prior to being called by the draft boards. 

General VANDENBERG. We are 200,000 short now. 

Mr. Kitpay. But you found it necessary to put somewhere between 
69,000 and 74,000 men into a barracks area for 28,000. 

General VanpenperG. A barracks area, yes, sir; but we had tent 
camps to take care of them. 

Mr. Kiwway. That is right. Iam not being critical. 

If you will recall, 3 weeks before the Senate committee made its 
report on the floor of the House I reported exactly what the Senate 
committee found after 3 weeks of investigation. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, General, of the 3,462,000 men in the armed 
services, how many of them will go to the Air Force? 

General VaANDENBERG. One million and sixty-one thousand, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A million and what? 

General VANDENBERG. One million and sixty-one thousand, 

The Carman. And that provides for 95 wings ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I just ask one question that does not 
pertain to the bill ? 

I was late getting down this morning because I was reading an 
article that said the progress in the development of the Air Force has 
slowed down. It disturbed me a little bit after reading it. I would 
just like to ask you one blanket question. 

Is that true in your judgment, or not / 

General VANpDENBERG. It is true in the fact that we have had to 
slow down acceptance of our people because money that we expected 
to become available the 1st of February to date is not now available, 
yet, for indoctrination and technical training establishments. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, members of the committee, we will meet at 
2 o’clock, when the VFW and the American Legion and General 
Evans and General Reckord will be here. 

Suppose, Mr. Blandford, you call these five Congressmen who want 
to testify and Pn them to be here, too. We will hear them all. 

Thank you, General. 

General VanpenserG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


(The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., Hon. Carl 
Vinson, chairman, presiding. ) 

The Cuatrman. We will proceed. 

Congressman Bailey, do you desire to make a statement in regard 
to this bill? 

Mr. Battey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Take the witness stand, then, Congressman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Baitey. Mr. Chairman, I may have to ad lib from my formal 
brief. 

The Cuarman. What phase of the bill do you desire to direct your 
remarks to? 

Mr. Baitry. The matter of supplying our veteran hospitals with 
adequate staffs of medical men. I don’t want them to be lost in this 
legislation. I think I will answer it after you listen to my presenta- 
tion. 

The Cuamman. All right, go right ahead. ; 

Mr. Batwtey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
purpose of the record, Iam Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, of the 
Third West Virginia District. Generally speaking, I appear on behalf 
of myself and 337,000 of my constituents. More particularly, I want to 
plead the cause of 100,000 injured and otherwise disabled ex-service- 
men, who in our zeal to win a third world war, can easily become the 
forgotten men of World Wars I and II. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall, during my brief presentation, ask to spread 
upon the record of your committee hearing, a mass of detailed facts 
to prove that the medical, dental, and nursing staff of the Nation’s 
veterans’ hospitals are being raided by the armed services to such an 
extent that before the end of the current vear, more than half of all 
our veterans’ hospitals will be closed to these helpless men who so 
richly deserve every service and assistance our Government can possi- 
bly render. 

I, as well as the individual members of this committee, am aware 
of the fact that our Nation faces a dire emergency. In view of this 
threat to our national existence and to our liberty and freedom, we 
must put first things first and place priorities where they rightfully 
belong. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that this committee give careful 
and favorable consideraiton to a proposal to exempt from military 
service, for the duration of the emergency, all full-time employees of 
the medical, dental, and nursing staffs of all our veterans’ hospitals, 
whether they be reservists subject to call or otherwise subject to induc- 
tion under the provisions of law requiring the registration of such 
persons between the age of 25 years and 50 vears. 

Mr. Chairman, as proof of the need for this action by the committee, 
I desire to have spread upon the record, the following: 

The first is a letter from Dr. Arden Freer, acting chief medical 
director of the veterans’ hospital, that is, of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The CHarrman. Your point is, then, that the bill should so be 
drafted that doctors and dentists assigned to the veterans’ hospitals 
would not be subject to the draft ? 

Mr. Battery. That is one approach, Mr. Chairman. 

The other would be to induct them and have them assigned after they 
have been inducted, assigned to it. 

I am offering vou two amendments. You can consider either one of 
them. I am offering two proposals. One of them would be to exempt 
them and the other would be to induct them and then assign them. 

The Cuarrman. You know we already have a statute that drafts the 
doctors. 
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Mr. Baitey. Mr. Chairman, when you have listened to these statis- 
tics you will understand there is a real problem here, and I believe 
your committee has it within its power to solve it. 

* The Cuairman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Bamey. Exhibit B would have to do with the situation, Mr. 
Chairman, in the present 140 hospitals now in operation in the country. 
If the medical staffs of these 140 hospitals were filled up to the demand, 
filled up to the full quota, that they should have, it would require 379 
additional doctors. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Bailey, I would like you to show me by 
what authority the military can draft and not use them for military 
purposes, put them in the V eter ans’ Administration? How could we 
draft doctors for the Veterans’ Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Baitey. You can draft them for service and my amendment will 
give the President the authority to assign them to a veterans’ hospital. 

The Cuairman. Of course, you have the authority to assign them 
anywhere now. The President when he drafts a man can assign him 
anywhere, whether he is a doctor or a private. But your point is now 
that we should amend the law by which the selective service should 
draft men and draft them not for the Army but draft them for the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Battery. You are drafting them for military service. They 
happen to be a doctor and they decide he can render the best service 
by staying on the staff of a veterans’ hospital, they will assign him to 
that hospital. 

The CHairman. Of course, the President can assign them, after 
they have been drafted, to any place that he sees fit. He can assign 
any officer. He does not have to keep him assigned to the military. 
He can assign them to Agriculture, or he can assign them to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. He has that authority today. 

You go further than that. You say amend this law by which he 
can draft a doctor and not use him in the armed services, but draft 
him for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Battery. [ am just proposing an amendment to the authority 
that he has in the present proposed legislation that you are consider- 
ing. I want to amend that proposal there dealing with the Presi- 
dent’s power. 

The CraimmMan. Have you your amendment / 

Mr. Battery. I have the amendment and I will submit it in time. 

‘The Cuairman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bartey. I would like to submit and put in the record these 
statistics that I have here. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF Citler MipicaL Director, 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Washington 25, D. C.; January 18, 1951. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BaiLey: The attached material is forwarded in accordance with our 
telephone conversation of yesterday. 

If any further information is desired, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
ARDEN FREER, M. D.., 
tcting Chief Medical Director. 
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Number of full-time physicians needed for existing installations (from 
paragraph 4, p. 2, of letter to Mr. Kraable, Jan. 9, 1951) ~------------_- 379 
Number of full-time physicians needed for hospitals which have construc- 
tion completed, but not open for admission of patients (from enclosure 


DR nc oR teeter oP I cn NO eNO IER Ne en GAY «Lie SOR OReO See eee a ea 105: 

Number of full-time physicians needed for hospitals which will have con- 
struction completed during the calendar year 1951 (from enclosure B)_~ 355 
CO ai ac a a tea a ee ae ae at 889 


{Enclosure A] 


Veterans’ Administration hospitals with construction completed but not open 
for admission of patients 


| | 
| 


| 


| Date construc-| date for Tepe atbess Ieee he 


ae | 
Estimated | 
| Number 
| 
| 





| tion completed | admission of ofbeds | Ay 

} | patients needed 

| | | | 
am eh aie i CFR y RAS: aa 50 LOGS, 
OGOmale, Nebr... ....<<.<2.:-.- October 1950__| February 1951_! 486 | General med- | 22 

| | ical. | 
ee W WA. oa otc do_- 200 RA a 10 
Cieeenuars, WW. VG.2...02-~c5 | October 1950__ February 1951- 200 fi... aS | 10 
Erie, Pa <cenavceecaknnt Su GOL March 1951. 208 ee 10 
Seattle, Wash EATS REE A See | do + i anes | ee Seaee es | 16 
PN SL De ee neem (Ona | © ene Rem rt || 1951- fc 3 OR sities emai 37 

Es Sccucueskaanakes RR eae et aE PROS see ye Oe ee OO icéisidascioddnas } 105 





{Enclosure B} 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals which will complete construction during 
calendar year 1951 


| Estimated date of : : | | Number of 
Location completion of | a | Type of beds physicians 
construction | 7“ | | needed 
—_——___ |__| aa is eT ITS a a . 
Seattle, Wash-__-........-. cavenaen) Sere LOOL. . .. 325 | General medical | 17 
Miles City, Mont.........--.--- .| March 1951_.-. ES SORES Pee 5 
Indianapolis, Ind---_~.------ ERs Coreen | ee ee tiomel (') 
Phoenix, Ariz ashen eee April igi, =. | 1 BEE Ge RE nia eae | (‘) 
Ny ore. S| ae | 5 |_....do.- tt SES | 4 
| | 288 | Domiciliary 
Denver, Colo Reid ’ Perr Eee: | eee Cae 494 | General medical. | (2) 
ere CI, BAG. «5 canon nc nnans | do__. : 498 |__._-do Y e 25 
Madison, Wis | June 1951- 486 | ee ; 25 
Fenvilie, KF... i.- =. ncccccten-} SUF SRL. | 494 |_._..do : (‘) 
Iowa City, Iowa. ------ 2 ..--} August 1951 489 |__...do 25 
East Orange, N. J_...........------| September 1951 | 945 |.....do ee | 34 
Philadelphia, Pa__....-- re eS ee we: 496 | | PEPE re 25 
Cincinnati, Ohio__- aeer | October 1951 496 | do 25 
Salt Lake City, Utah......-...----| do__. 546 | Neuropsychiatric : | 20 
Baltimore, Md anes ___...-.--| November 1951 295 | Tuberculosis aaa 17 
Birmingham, Ala_--......--- Eiekals do-. 487 | General medical.._.__-| 24 
Durham, N. C........... eb j November 1951. 491 | General medical____---| 25 
New Orleans, L “WEE RES do 493 es : ee (4) 
Boston, Mass : _ December 1951 | Te EE” RR See eee! Sere: | 34 
St. Louis, Mo do_. SO Oo cucckanee 25 
Syracuse, N. Y-.--..--.-- : + eee Se es eae: Poe ees See ae 25 
SE is ccnmecicct ex . AE ee on | EL 2, gt Re a gO Ie 355 


1 Transfer from old hospital. 
2 Transfer from Fort Logan. 
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Status of medical military personnel as of Jan. 11, 1951 
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105 ae : 
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Delays denied by armed services: 
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ng ; PN a ca a ry 37 
RI a a a a cet cna 84 
aa Requests returned by armed services without action (physically dis- 
Sy qualified; to be resubmitted upon receipt of extended active-duty 
orders ; not to be called at this time, etc.) : 
, eT Ca Re cot a See Eee Bee Devers UNUE A eee nee ee EBay rene eee 113 
ea ys 
‘ NCI ca i iw a a adnate ep eles 136 
a DENTISTS 
95 Total number of— 
Dentists separated to enter armed services________-__---_-_-______ 38 
25 Requests for delays submitted to armed services___-_--~--.--__~-- ¥ 102 
“ Requests for delays awaiting action by armed services______-_- 22 
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25 NURSES 
7 Total number of— 
wn Nurses separated to enter armed services____...___.-.....-_-.---- 270 
Requests for delays submitted to armed services__._.-_...-__-_----~- 209 
Requests for delays awaiting action by armed services____---~~- 60 
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Delage Genmied BY Armed: OCT viCeW as oc sk i erie ieee cn 109 


Requests returned by armed services without action (physically 
disqualified ; to be resubmitted upon receipt of extended active- 
duty orders; not to be called at this time, ete.)_.-_._-__-_-_---_ 18 
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Doctors separated to enter armed services by specialty as of Jan. 11, 1951 








Internal medicine______________ OT PP OU IS. 7 
Neuropaycuiatry..... RY:7 Preteen ee ee 2 
General surgery___-- a Perea 2 | POO os 4 
Orthopedic surgery____.-.______ 4) Carini Se ek 1 
TUM MOE nc 1} Dermatology__-______ Deas ctetes SR 1 
Plastic surgery... -..._—.-..... Ti RT a a i 
Anesthesiology———_-~ SE NE Re Pe 1] Prysiea! modicine.... =... i i 
fe) Oe ali ones i |} 4gastroenterology ..........__.._.. 2 
SC” ¢ ee ee eae en 2) Ser POWOATCN eo Se ed 
Eye, ear, nose, and throat__---~ 5 

Ophthalmology —._...--- — ne : 119 


Source: Prepared by Medical Manpower Unit, Jan. 15, 1951. 





JANUARY 9, 1950. 
Mr. T. O. KRAABEL, 
National Director, the American Legion National Rehabilitation Commission, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Kraaser: This is in reply to your letter of November 27, 1950, 
concerning the comments of Mr. Grant Morgan, your national field representa- 
tive, following his visit to the VA Center, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., August 7 through 
August 11. 

My staff and I have been aware of, and concerned regarding the lack of 
doctors in the specialties of psychiatry and otolaryngology at this center and 
have given Sioux Falls high priority for the procurement of these specialists, 

We are most fortunate insofar as the psychiatric situation at the center is 
concerned, as on November 7 one of the psychiatrists at Lincoln, Nebr., requested 
transfer to Sioux Falls. With this exception, in spite of all recruitment efforts, 
both in and out of the Veterans’ Administration, no psychiatrist up until this 
time has been at all interested in an assignment to Sioux Falls. It is expected 
that this physician will be transferred the latter part of January, unless of 
course the Armed Forces should take him. 

The possibility of recruiting a qualified psychiatrist for replacement, at 
Lincoln, Nebr., is practically nil. As far as the State of South Dakota is con- 
cerned, the Veterans’ Administration has in its employment 40 percent of all 
psychiatrists listed by the American Psychiatric Association as practicing their 
specialty in this State. 

In regard to the possibility of assigning an otolaryngologist to the center, 
I can only paint a dim picture. Earlier this year, before the Korean incident, 
when recruitment was still a possibility, my staff interviewed several candidates, 
but they were definitely not interested in coming with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for assignment in South Dakota. However, we will continue our efforts 
to find an otolaryngologist willing to accept this assignment, either from physi- 
cians presently with the Veterans’ Administration or by recruitment. It is 
out of the question to try to transfer a physician unless he is agreeable to 
the transfer. If we try to force the transfer, he will resign and be lost to 
the Veterans’ Administration. There are such lucrative opportunities for 
qualified specialists in civilian practice that doctors are resigning rather than 
accept an assignment to which they are not agreeable, 

I am very glad you brought to my attention the situation at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., as I am more concerned than anyone else over this lack of physician 
personnel, which is rapidly becoming evident in more and more of our hospitals. 
Your letter concerning the center at Sioux Falls gives me an opportunity to 
acquaint you with this grave situation which faces the whole Veterans’ 
Administration. 

As you are aware, we have for the past 2 years maintained the highest type of 
medical care to veterans, in spite of the handicaps of budgetary and ceiling 
limitations under which the Veterans’ Administration is operating. 

Our present situation is this: As of November 1, 1950, we had 290 fewer full- 
time physicians and 130 fewer part-time physicians on duty in the Veterans’ 
Administration than were on duty as of February 1, 1950, in addition to a loss 
of 162 residents. The opening and staffing of 21 new hospitals during this period 
made the situation doubly acute. Due to shortages in critical categories we 
are beginning to spread our medical care in specific specialties dangerously 
thin. 
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This decrease of 290 full-time physicians does not seem great as compared to 
the total number of physicians in the Veterans’ Administration, but when trans- 
posed into terms of patient care, it is a major item. If we apply the ratio of 
one physician to 30 patients, then the care of 290 times 50 equals 8,700 patients 
being affected by this loss. The total number of vacancies for physicians was 
reported by the field stations to be 879 as of December 7, 1950. aoe 

It is my expressed policy, to which I am irrevocably committed, to maintain 
the highest quality of medical care for veteran patients. If I am faced with 
alternative of continuing our present standard of medical care for fewer patients 
and poor medical care for a greater number of patients, I choose the former, 
In considering anything less I would be derelict in my duty and responsibility 
to veteran patients. x 

If the Armed Forces continue to call Veterans’ Administration physicians at 
the same rate as in the recent past, we will be in dire need of physicians at our 
existing hospitals, and the staffing of certain new hospitals to be activated in 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1951 may prove to be a practical impossibility. 

As you may be aware, the Office of the Secretary of Defense has not yet set up 
any system of permanent deferment for physicians. The best we can do is obtain 
a temporary delay in orders, which in the long run will catch up with us. 

My staff and I are devoting a major part of our time to developing some 
effective method of easing this crisis, but in view of the present situation I have 
found no over-all relief or remedy possible within the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration. If the Veterans’ Administration were placed on a parity with 
the Armed Forces for procurement of physicians, this would do much to stabilize 
our personne! situation. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL B. MAGNUSON, 
Chief Medical Director. 

Mr. Battxy. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 374 medical men that 
are short on the staffs of our present hospitals, there have been six 
new hospitals erected, recently completed, two of them in my State, 
that have no doctors at all, and it will require an additonal 105 medical 
men to staff those six hospitals that are standing idle now and men 
cannot be admitted to them because we have no medical staff to 
administer to them. 

Those two hospitals in my State cost $7,000,000 each. They have 
already got their other staffs selected and 150 or 175 people are on 
the payroll. There is not a single patient in the hospital because we 
have no medical staff. 

Mr. Srrorr. Of course, I am sure our colleague is aware that we 
closed many hospitals. 

Mr. Baitry. I want to make the assertion now and I can prove it 
to you 

Mr. Suorr. Prior to Korea. 

Mr. Bairry. That if you don’t take some action here you are going 
to close the doors of half of your medical hospitals before 1951 
bs res. 

zt me go ahead and state to you that there are 21 additional 
new hospitals that will be completed during the calendar year 1951, 
requiring 355 additional doctors, and not a one in sight. 

Mr. Rivers. Veterans hospitals? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I know of one fine hospital which is down in Georgia. 
When we were having our testimony before our hospital subcommittee 
of this committee, it was testified, Mr. Chairman, one of the finest 
veterans hospitals in Georgia was practically closed down because 
the Veterans’ Administration could not persuade these civilian doctors 
to go there, because their excuse was there wasn’t any clinical ex- 
perience, there wasn’t anything there, and they didn’t want to go. 
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I don’t know what you proposal is specifically, but one of these days 
we may have to assist them in procuring these specialists for that 
service. 

Mr. Battey. That is exactly what I am proposing to do here. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you may be just a little bit ahead of us. 

Mr. Battry. Twenty-one of those hospitals, with 10,500 beds, will 
be completed during the fiscal year 1951, and I am advised by the 
medical authorities of the Veterans’ Administration, there is not a 
doctor in sight to man a single one of them. 

Mr. Suorr. What hope is there, Mr. Bailey, when a small fraction 
or percentage of graduates of our colleges are admitted to medical 
schools? ‘They can’t begin to take care of boys who are eager to get 
into medical school and are fully qualified. 

Mr. Héserr. They are not anxious to enlarge the facilities, either. 

Mr. Rivers. Not a bit. 

Mr. Suorr. Maybe they want to maintain a monopoly, they want a 
closed corporation. I happen to have many boys in my district, and 
I am sure each member here has, eager to enter medical school, but 
they accept, say, 70 or 80 out of 1,200 to 2,000 applicants. 

It seems to me that the medical profession better wake up and do 
something about them. If they don’t want the socialized medicine 
they better put their own house in order. 

Mr. Rivers. It is operated on the primo-geniture situation. 

The Cuatrman. What worries me, Mr. Bailey, how can we draft 
people that are not for the Army and when you are not at war and 
assign them to some other branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Baer. That is a matter—— 

The CuatrMan. Now, the Veterans’ Administration is not a military 
organization. It is the result of a military organization but would 
we have the constitutional, legal right, when you are at peace, to draft 
a man 

Mr. Barry. May I ask a question—may I answer your question by 
asking you one? 

Don’t you have authority in this legislation to exempt certain classes 
of citizens? 

The CHatrrMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. All right. Then you can approach it—— 

The Cuairman. Exempt them from military only. 

Mr. Barry. Allright. You can exempt them from the military for 
the purpose of serving—you can exempt them from military service 
if they are full-time members of the staff of a veterans’ hospital. 
You put that provision in your legislation and you won’t have any 
trouble to get doctors. They will want to go to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration instead of going to Korea 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee has in mind what you said. 
You raised two issues. One is they be exempted and go to veterans’ 
hospitals. The other is they be drafted and go to the hospitals. 

Mr. Batrry. That is the gist of the two proposals. I would like to 
present all of this detail so it will appear in your records in the proper 
order. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. As far as I am concerned, if we continue not to be able 
to procure doctors for these veterans, I think they ought to transfer 
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all the hospitals to the Department of Defense and let the Defense run 
them. 

Mr. Battey. You may have something there, Mr. Rivers. That is a 
matter—I am just laying this in the lap of this committee. It is a 

problem, a serious problem, Mr. Chairman, and one I think that you 
can give us relief on if in your wisdom you desire to do that. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to discuss another point or two, if you 
don’t mind, in connection with your legislation. 

The Cuarrman. What is your other “point # 

Mr. Bamry. Mr. Chairman, if I may further impose upon the pa- 
tience of your committee, I would like to call your attention to the 
provisions of—or the lack of provisions—in the pending legislation 
on matters which I think are germane and should be considered by 
your committee for inclusion in this legislation. 

In this connection, I want to call your attention to page 105 of a 
Volume of Quotas, Calls and Inductions, issued by the Selective 
Service System in 1948, which reads as follows 

The main lessons learned from the studies of quotas, calls, and inductions 
during World War II are as follows: 

1. The registration of all male persons in the military service, regardless of 
age, should be carried out as soon as possible after the date set for registration 
of other men. 

2. Enlistments of males in any age group, except for those who volunteer 
for induction, should be prohibited. 

3. If enlistments are permitted, the basic law should provide that persons en- 
listing in the military service must register with their local boards prior to 
being enlisted. 

Now, there is a provision dealing with that matter in your present 
draft legislation. Let me give you an illustration of what I am trying 
to cure, what I am offering as a suggestion that you might be able to 
cure. 

We have residing, mostly from my district, but from the State of 
West Virginia, in the City of Akron, Ohio, some 17,000 West Vir- 
ginians. A lot of those are young men of draft age who are working in 
the rubber plants of Akron, Ohio. 

When they get a notice that they are to appear for induction, they 
don’t go bac ‘k to their home counties in West Vi irginia and register 
with their draft board. They go down and enlist. 

I am being asked continuously to process cases. That happened in 
World War IT and it is happening right now, that credit for those 
men goes to the State of Ohio. 

| processed a lot of their claims in which there were West Virginia 
boys that were credited to the State of Ohio. 

There is an inequality there that some of the States are not getting 
due credit for their enlisted men. 

Now, just how is that law being carried out in that respect. 

The Cuatrman. It is being carr ried out this way. Get that table that 
General Hershey brought in here. Every State of the Union gets 
credit for every man that is in the service from the very top rank 
down to the lowest private. 

Mr. Battery. In theory that may be true; in practice it is not working 
out. 

Mr. Corr. The point is that the credit is given to Ohio instead of to 
West Virginia, where the men live? 

Mr. Barry. Right. 
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The CuainmMan. Well, but the man enlists 

Mr. Baitry. Here is your trouble, Mr. Chairman. Along comes your 
local draft board and he makes the call on what is left of the West 
Virginia boys. We get no credit for those boys who should have been 
inducted as a part of the State’s quota. 

The CuatrMan. The point is that the enlistment credit must be given 
where his home is, his home address. Lf he puts his home address as 
Ohio, then Ohio gets it. If he puts his home address as West Virginia, 
then West Virginia gets it. 

You can’t say by statute a man can’t change his address. That is 
what you are talking about now. You say he must change his address. 
If he comes from West Virginia and he left West Virginia and went 
to Ohio and he says, “I have accepted Ohio as my place, and Iam going 
to give an Ohio address,” then Ohio gets the credit. 

Mr. Battey. But he is a registrant and registered voter in some 
instances in the State of West Virginia. 

The CiarrmMan. He is making his living in Ohio. He says, “I will 
register my home as Ohio.” 

Mr. Battery. I have no proposal to remedy that. I am just calling it 
to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Cote. You can’t very well expect to draft people, or the Govern- 
ment or the Congress, to go behind the place which the individual indi- 
cates to be his place of residence. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course not. 

Mr. Gavin. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has 
made a point which is interesting. In view of the fact that these vari- 
ous States pay soldier bonuses and the boy is from his district in West 
Virginia, registered in Ohio, then if the State of West Virginia pays 
a home bonus, he might establish himself as a resident of West Vir- 
ginia. It is quite difficult to prove whether or not they are residents 
of West Virginia or Ohio or where they were registrants when they 
enlisted. 

Mr. Battery. In answer to Mr. Gavin, Mr. Chairman, may I say the 
State of West Virginia is right now processing a $90,000,000 veterans 
bonus proposition and some of the inquiries 1 have from World War 
II veterans are to the effect to know whether they will be eligible for 
the West Virginia bonus by reason of their having enlisted and their 
enlisted credit going to the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Gavin. I have many inquiries right now from boys who regis- 
tered in other States that contended they were registrants of the 
State of Pennsylvania at the time they enlisted but they have no 
proof of it and therefore they are not entitled to receive the bonus. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t see anything unfair about that, Mr. Bailey. 
If the man deliberately puts his address in a different State than he 
came from, what is wrong about it ¢ 

Mr. Baitey. It is unfair to the other boys back home subject to 
draft, because if he had been credited to West Virginia’s quota that 
man might not have gone to service. 

There are hundreds of them. 

Mr. Core. That unfairness is created by the individual and not 
the law. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Chairman, I shall proceed now. 

I listened with considerable interest to the testimony of Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Secretary of National Defense, when he appeared be- 
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fore your committee, and among other things he said in substance 
that the Nation’s leading educators favored the idea of drafting the 
18-vyear-olds because it was the best time for a break in their edu- 
cational training. This statement by the Secretary is the best argu- 
ment against his later proposal that the draft be for a total of 27 
months. Youths being inducted into military service between their 
eighteenth and nineteenth birthday would, after 27 months of train- 
ing. be from 21 to 22 years of age, respectively, and would lose most 
of their interest in acquiring a college education unless their Goy- 
ernment could offer an inducement similar to the GI training bill, 
subsequent to World War II, and now in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were permitted to express an opinion on the 
pending legislation, I would suggest that it leaves far too much of 
the basic procedures to the discretion of the armed services, and to 
the Selective Service System. It is my candid opinion that a vast 
majority of the membership of the House are opposed to overseas 
service for 18-year-old draftees until they have passed their nineteenth 
birthday. 

Let me recall for the information of the committee an instance in 
my district in which an 18-year-old boy enrolled in June 1950, en- 
listed in June 1950, and was killed in October of 1950 in Korea. 

The Cnatrman. We are glad to know 

Mr. Battey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am fearful that these young 
18-year-old draftees will be used for replacement. That boy was sent 
over to replace some casualty that occurred in our forces in Korea. 

The Cuarrman. We have the bill fixed that no man 

Mr. Baitry. Less than 4 months from the date of enlistment, he 
was a casualty. 

The Carman. We correct all that in this bill. 

From what you say, vou are certainly in accordance with the view- 
point of the committee that no man can be sent in combat—— 

Mr. Battery. May I offer this added thought in this connection: The 
plea of the representatives of the National Defense testifying before 
your committee not to tie their hands on this matter is proof in itself 
that they have no intention of complying with the committee’s wishes, 
unless it is written into the law. 

The CuairMan. We are going to tie the hands where we think it is 
proper, and where we don’t we will give them discretion. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask this question 

Mr. Battery. At this point 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you support any draft bill? 

Mr. Battery. I am going to support the proposal of this committee 
to draft them at 181% years, providing they have 6 months of training 
in America. ° 

Mr. Kinpay. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Battry. My entire family, may I say to the gentleman, are in 
the armed services at the present time, from the rank of colonel down 
to a buck private. 

The Cuatrman. The committee doesn’t think that we would have 
had the distinguished Congressman in here unless we knew we had 
good strong support. 

Mr. Kiipay. The chairman hadn’t so informed me. TI am sorry. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Bailey, I think we have the points—— 
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Mr. Baitey. Bear with me just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Barry. At this point I would like to call the committee's atten- 
tion to the tragic situation confronting a large number of our Nation’s 
smaller universities and colleges who will be compelled to close their 
doors if these 18-year-olds are drafted, and unless some plan can be 
devised for their training on the college campus. 

Just a thought, now, for the consideration of the committee. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I voice the conviction of a great many 
thinking Americans when I say that I trust that when Congress 
finally reaches the point where it deems the emergency so acute as to 
force upon immature 18-year-olds the moral shock of combat training 
and combat, it will first have forced upon us—every one of us—an 
equal and equivalent sacrifice. To permit business as usual, profits as 
usual, wages as usual, working hours as usual, luxuries as usual, riotous 
living and all the rest of our current souped-up ways of life as usual— 
and at the same time risk the destruction of the moral fiber of our 18- 
year-olds by exposing them, en masse, to a shock to which they have 
not the maturity to adjust themselves—would be a travesty upon 
American democracy. 

When it becomes necessary, then let it come; but let us not call it 
necessary in the face of what is currently asked of the rest of us. 

Whoever contemplates coming out of the present emergency one 
nickel richer than when entering—whether corporation, worker, man- 
agement, merchant, or professional man—either does not understand 
the situation confronting us or does not deserve to be called American. 
Let us keep our values straight, and put priorities where they belong. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

I will say this, that when we have the bill up we are going to ask 
that you be given 10 minutes in general debate. 

Mr. Batter. If you don’t give pretty serious consideration to my 
matter concerning the doctors, you are lable to have to face an amend- 
ment on the floor. 

The Cuamman. Of course we don’t want you to get in the category 
of some other Members, being known as an amendment Member, but 
we will give it consideration. 

Now, members of the committee, we have the distinguished com- 
mander of the American Legion here, Mr. Erle Cocke, of Georgia. 
Mr. Cocke, will you please come forward. 

Now, Mr. Cocke, it will be a pleasure for the committee to have the 
benefit of your views. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where does Mr. Cocke come from / 

The Cuatrman. He comes from Georgta. 

Mr. Corr. Milledgeville? 

The Cuarrman. No; I am sorry; I do not have the great honor of 
representing him. 

Mr. Rivers. He made a great contribution for us in Augusta. 

Mr. Cocker. Thank you. 

The Cratrman. Go right ahead and make your statement. 

Mr. Cocke. Fine. 
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STATEMENT OF ERLE COCKE, JR., NATIONAL COMMANDER, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Cocke. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is a 
particular pleasure for the 3,000,000 members of the American Legion 
to be represented before your distinguished committee at this hear- 
ing. For 32 years it has been the cherished hope of the American Le- 
gion to see our Nation protected by a system of universal military 
training. We appreciate in a special way, therefore, the opportunity 
to express our views at a time when this hope is so near realization. 

I have also, Mr. Chairman, with me the national president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. I would certainly like for her to arise so 
you distinguished gentlemen will know she speaks for a million women 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, and therefore this statement would 
be in terms of four million, 

The Cuairman. We welcome her here. 

Mr. Cocker. The ideas which I shall present are not mine alone— 
although I subscribe personally to every one of them. They are the 
net conclusions of the American Legion, reached after years of study, 
work, and research. This study, work, and research has been carried 
on voluntarily by patriotic citizens, on their own time and frequently 
at their own expense, whose only interest was the safeguarding of that 
precious freedom and dignity of the individual which has been lost 
in so many areas of the world. 

The American Legion believes that our Nation is faced with two 
major manpower problems. I shall state them in chronological order, 
not in the order of their importance. 

The first is that of immediately raising the strength of our military 
manpower to three or four millions, or to any number which the 
world situation may show to be necessary. The second is that of setting 
up a permanent system of universal military training that will guar- 
antee in peacetime a reservoir of trained manpower sufficient to protect 
our security and deter aggression. Of the two problems, the second 
is In our opinion by far the more important. 

For the answer to emergency manpower needs, the American Legion 
advocates the use of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended. 
Selective service is in existence, and it is operating effectively. No 
other system could be substituted rapidly enough to meet the urgency 
of the present situation. 

I am now testifying on H. R. 2811, introduced on February 22, 
1951, by Judge Carl Vinson, the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee from my own State of Georgia. Many provisions of the bill are 
excellent. In a statesmanlike manner it seeks to solve both of the 
problems I have cited. The American Legion concurs in the belief 
that both problems can and should be solved in one piece of legislation. 

H. R. 2811 provides for the induction of young men at the age of 
1814 years. We believe that 18 would be a preferable age. In World 
War I and in World War IT 18-year-olds were drafted, and mothers 
and fathers accepted it. The practice came under fire principally 
because some of the draftees were sent overseas and into combat before 
receiving adequate basic and advanced training. The provision of the 
bill requiring that every inductee receive 4 months of basic training 
in this country and two additional months of training prior to combat 
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overcomes this objection. It is a good and reasonable safeguard in 
our judgment, and the American Legion heartily approves it. Cer- 
tainly, it is a much sounder plan than the one now in force wherein 
19-year-olds are liable for overseas and combat duty without qualifica 
tion. 

The bill provides for 26 months of active service. We are inclined 
to support this provision as a reasonable requirement in the present 
emergency. I want to point out, however, that the American Legion 
has always maintained that the chief reliance for military strength 
should be placed upon citizen soldiers as represented by the National 
Guard and Reserves, and we will support the position taken by those 
organizations with regard to this feature of the bill. 

We come now to the second and more crucial of the two manpower 
problems. It requires a statesmanlike solution. How we approach it 
will determine whether we preserve the freedom and dignity of the 
individual on which this Nation was founded or whether we open the 
doors to eventual military dictatorship. 

We believe that the American people are entitled to have the type 
of long-range training program that promises relief at the earliest 
possible date from the burden of maintaining 3 million or more men 
in the National Military Establishment. We believe also that the 
American youth has a right to expect that his share of the common 
obligation for defense w ill be commonly borne, and that it will entail 
the minimum necessary separation from home and school and job. 
Neither our economy nor our traditions could long withstand a con- 
tinuing universal military service program of 26 “months’ duration. 

The American Legion respectfully urges that mandatory provi- 
sion be made in the legislation before you for an adequate and realis- 
tic system of univer sal military training. The basic training under 
such a system should be intensive and uniform, and not more than 6 
months in length. It should be followed by another period of ad- 
vanced training to be taken in a civilian component or some other 
nonprofessional element that would permit the young man at the 
same time to pursue his educational or business career. 

We submit that such a system can be set up in the pending bill if 
you see fit to write into it the following provisions: 

(1) Elimination of the 26 months” compulsory military service 
by proclamation of the President or joint resolution of the ‘Congress 
whenever it is deemed wise in view of the international situation and 
the strength of our Armed Forces to do so. 

(2) Mandatory replacement of this service feature by a perma- 
nent program of universal military tr ining. 

(3) Establishment of a civilian commission to control UMT poli- 
cies and standards, and to designate responsibilities of Federal de- 
May te in conducting the training program. 

4) Creation of a National Security Training Corps into which 
all young men would be inducted for their basic training. This 
means they would be members of the corps, not of the regularly es- 
ar ws Armed Forces. 

5) A requirement that appropriations for the execution of the 
Pst es program be made directly to the civilian commission, and 
that the commission be accountable to the C ongress for its fiscal poli- 
cies, 
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The effect of these provisions, we are convinced, would be to 
insure the type of peacetime manpower training which the people 
will understand and in which they will believe. It would include 
all of the safeguards against militarization of the Nation which the 
civilian community could wish. It would protect and advance the 
principle so basic in American society of subordinating the military 
to civilian check and supervision. 

On page 10, line 16, of the proposed bill, there is a provision that 
ihe President shall select the chairman of the commission from among 
its civilian members. This, the American Legion endorses. 

On line 22 the compensation of commission members is fixed at $50 
per day for each day they are engaged in commission business, with 
subsistence at the rate of $9 per day. This stipend, it seems to us, is 
inadequate and inconsistent with the position which members of the 
group must be accorded. 

We believe that the commission, in order to be effective, must operate 
on a full-time, full-paid basis, and that compensation should be au- 
thorized at the rate of $16,000 annually for the chairman and $15,000 
for each other member. In addition, the commission should have the 
services of an executive director appointed from civilian life by the 
commission and salaried at $14,000 per year. 

The powers of the commission as set forth on page 11 of the bill 
strike us as being woefully inadequate. At the risk of being repe- 
titious, I must state again the American Legion’s firm belief that the 
success of this entire program may depend upon the authority granted 
by law to the commission. We believe that it must be a real and 
functional authority, and to that end we ask that you incorporate 
by proper amendment into H. R. 2811 the following: 

Iiffective at such time as the President may deem appropriate in advance of 
his issuance of an Executive order eliminating periods of active service under 
this title, or effective whenever the Congress shall have adopted a concurrent 
resolution pursuant to the provisions of this paragraph to control and direct the 
basic training of the national security training group herein created, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to establish a National Security Training Commission to be 
composed of five members, three of whom shall be civilians and two of whom 
shall be active or retired members of the Regular components of any of the 
Armed Forces, to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Effective at such time as periods of active service required 
under this title are eliminated, pursuant to the preceding paragraph of this sub- 
section, there shall be established a National Security Training Corps whose 
membership shall be composed of all persons inducted therein for initial basic 
training. The National Security Training Commission shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, direct and control the training of the National 
Security Training Corps, establish such policies and standards with respect to 
the conduct of initial basic training of members of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps as are necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, and shall, 
subject to the direction of the President, designate the Federal departments and 
agencies to carry out such training. All departments and agencies so designated 
shall carry out such training in accordance with the policy, standards, and direc- 
tives of the Commission. 

Gentlemen, your committee has stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
American Legion during our long fight for adoption of UMT. We 
believe that fight can and must be won this vear. We have come to 
the conclusion that it will be won provided the program offered to the 
people is one that will feature economic administration, realistic divi- 
dends in terms of military preparedness, and the conservation of 
American dollars and ideals. 
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The recommendations which I have been pleased to present to you 
today are offered in the belief that their addition to the bill now be- 
fore you will produce a UMT program having those characteristics. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
privilege of this appearance. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Cocke. 

Now, let me make this statement. You enumerate on page 3 the 
certain things that you think the bill should carry in regard to what 
we call the UMT, No. 1 down to No. 5. All those are in the bill, 
everything 

Mr. Tower. No. 

The Cuamman. Oh, yes, they are. 

Mr. Tower. No. 

The Cuarrman. What is not in there? Let’s go back one step. 
[ Reading :] 

Elimination of the 26 months’ compulsory military service by préclamation of 
the President or joint resolution of the Congress whenever it is deemed wise in 
view of the international situation. 

He has the authority to go into the group age. ‘That is the same 
thing. 

Mr. Tower. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. He can put them in through the group age. 

Mr. Tower. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Tower. That is correct. Take the next one. 

The CuarrMan. Allright. (Continues reading :) 

Mandatory replacement of this service feature by a permanent program of 
universal military training. 

Mr. Tower. That is not in the bill. 

The CHairMan. It is accomplished. 

Mr. Tower. No, it is not. It is entirely different. 

Mr. Rivers. Was this not in the Towe bill ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I cannot understand why it is not, Mr. Chairman. 
If the Congress at any time determines that they are going to elimi- 
nate service for 19-year-olds, they will then induct all eople there- 
after below that age into the National Security Training Gatpe. There 
is no choice in the matter. 

Mr. Tower. Under which provision, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under H. R. 2811. 

Mr. Tower. Yes, but not under this suggestion ; not under the Legion 
suggestion. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. I am saying that makes mandatory replace- 
ment of the service feature by a permanent program of universal mil- 
itary training. 

Mr. Tower. They are in the service? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No; they are inducted into the National Securit) 
Training Corps under the provisions of our bill. 

The CuatrMan. Certainly it does. [Continues reading. | 

(3) Establishment of a civilian commission to control UMT policies and 
standards, and to designate responsibilities of Federal departments in con- 
ducting the training program. 

Well, that is certainly in the bill. We go further than the American 
Legion. We absolutely establish it, set it up. 
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I want to say this in connection with that: The type of personnel 
that should head it in my judgment is men like former Congressman 
Wadsworth. 

Mr. Kizpay. Carl Compton of MIT. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. That is the type of men we are 
looking for to be in charge, outstanding men. I do not mean that are 
being paid off political jobs. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. Dr. Compton, Dr. Condon. 

a al ; ’ 

The Cuamman. That is right. We want the best type of men— 
Wadsworth, Compton, and that bunch. That is the type I have 
reference to. 

I think we have practically everything you suggested in here 
already in it. But we are very grateful to you for specifically calling 
our attention to it. We will give it careful consideration. 

Now, the only thing that I find that you have recommended that I 
do not see in the bill—and I do think our language is far better to 
establish it, instead of leaving it discretionary with the President. 
The only question is about pay. We think we can use our money and 
get these types of men on that basis, instead of having to set them 
up 

Mr. Suorr. They will do more out of a sense of duty and public 
service. 

The CHarrman. The only thing you complain about is because we 
have 1814 years instead of 18? 

Mr. Cocke. That is the major difference. 

The Cuamman. That is right. It is only 3 months’ difference be- 
tween our approach and the Department’s approach. It is only 3 
months. That is too small to squabble with. 

Mr. Cocke. No, sir; we are not quibbling in terms of months. The 
main thing that we want is an adequately trained group. 

The Cuarrman. Then to sum up, Commander, you think we have a 
pretty good bill; do you not ? 

Mr. Cocker. Yes, sir; we do. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cocke. In fact, the closeness between the two bills should cer- 
tainly bring us to a conference, and therefore we think we are closer 
to reporting a bill both in the Senate and the House than we have ever 
been before. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. Any questions from any members of 
the committee ? 

Mr. Cocker. There is one other statement that probably should be 
realized, that there is another difference, and that is your Senate ver- 
sion does have 4 months’ training, where you have a 6-month clause. 

The CHamman. That is right. We think we are on sounder 
ground. We think you make a better soldier on 6 months than you do 
on4months. I think every place you draw a comparison it will show 
the strength of the House bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I think it is pretty safe to assume that 
the House bill will always be better than the Senate bill. 

The Cuarrman. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Thank you very much, Commander. 

Now, any Congressmen here who want to make a statement ? 
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Come : around, Congressman. Our colleague from Oklahoma. 
We appreciated the benefit of the L egion views. 
Now, what is worrying you about this bill? 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOM STEED, UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Streep. Mr. Chairman, I have three things that are worrying me. 
If I read this bill correctly, you may have corrected one of them, and 
I would like to start by asking for some information. 

The CuarrmMan. We corrected that where Oklahoma gets credit for 
its National Guard. 

Mr. Steep. Well, sir—— 

The Cuairman. You needn’t worry about that. 

Mr. Srerp. I don’t read it in the bill. I would like for somebody 
to explain to me how that happens. 

The CHarrman. Well, we ‘iam that information. 

You are entitled to a credit of 39,504 people in the service. That 
is from General Hershey’s figures. You will get your credit. 

Mr. Streep. I would like to go back to that in just a minute. 

The point T had in mind: IT was interested in having the draft age 
raised for nonveterans up to 35. I remember reading last fall the 
statement the chairman made, where he indicated he favored taking 
them up to 30, 

The CHamrman. Well, you see those statements were just made to 
explore the field. Don’t ever follow statements that I make in here. 

Mr. Storr. Trial balloons. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, those are trial balloons. And I am 
sorry you latched onto it. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Chairman, I want to try to convince you that you 
were on solid ground when you made that statement, not because that 
will produce so very many men for the Armed Forces but because 
of the morale factor involved. And I say that for this reason: 

I happen to have 17 units of the National Guard in my district who 
are now in service, and who are now on their way to Japan. So I 
have a pretty keen interest in these boys. I have been down there to 

visit them. ‘They want something done about those fellows. They 
don’t want them to go on enjoying absolute immunity from serving 
any time any place. I think we owe it to those boys to give some 
thought to their feelings in the matter. You can destroy the morale 
of an entire National Guard from a community if they know just 
one case from the community, and there happens to be cases like that 
in every community, not many but enough to make those boys very 
unhappy. I think the committee ought to give serious thought to 
that. 

The CuarrmMan. We will give that thought. What you are talking 
about is to require every man to register from 19 up to 50. We will 
give that consideration. 

Mr. Steep. Mr. Chairman, I served on the local board at the begin- 
ning of the last war, and we registered them all to a lot above that. 
It didn’t hurt anybody. 

Now, the thing that I am interested in: I have never been able to 
understand my good friend General Hershey, or anyone else, explain 
how credits are applied. For instance, if Oklahoma has been required 
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to produce its share of the draftees in this first 460,000 men they have 
called between September 1 and April, it would have amounted on the 
basis of our population ratio as shown by the census to about 7,077 
men. We have actually had calls for 6,200 men, giving us credit on 
that basis of about 840 men. Yet back in August they called the Okla- 
homa National Guard with 11,000 men. They called a Marine Reserve 
unit with 600 men. They called an Air National Guard unit with 
1.500 men. They called a Reserve Air unit with 1,000 men. There 
were several other Reserve units. And altogether, with those and 
volunteers, we put over 20,000 men in these same months, and we 
still get the same quotas as everybody else. If that is giving credit, 
we can’t understand it down in Oklahoma. 

What I would like to see in the bill is that whenever a State through 
volunteers or through the mobilization of its Guard, or any organized 
Reserve units at all has gone above its ratio as against a national ratio, 
then the draft in that State is suspended until the other States catch 
up. Otherwise you are going to have the situation that we have in 
Oklahoma, to where we don’t have any young men left. They have 
taken them from one source or another, until we are just about out of 
young men. We don’t feel like it is fair. And when you have 17 
units of the National Guard on their way to Japan, like I have in my 
district, Mr. Chairman, I think you will find that it does become 
deadly serious. 

I am not just here talking to hear myself talk. I am here pleading 
for these people down in Oklahoma, who set one of the finest records 
in volunteering in service in every war we have had and nS stood at 
the top of the list all the way along in their patriotism to the country. 
But it is not just right to ride a ood horse to death. If the casualties 
that have already been reaped on the people in my district were spread 
out on the same ratio throughout the United States, there would be 
330,000 casualties in Korea instead of the 50,000 they had; in other 
words, six times as many casualties in my district as the national dis- 
trict. Iam pleading for these people down there, who are paying in 
their blood more than their share. 

I think this bill ought to make it mandatory that a State that is 
doing so good has immediate credit for it, instead of this “sometime 
in the future” business we get. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, I suggest to you that you consult with 
Mr. Harlow there and try to fix an amendment for the consideration 
of the committee dealing with that phase of it. We will consider it. 

Now, under the law today you are being given credit for eve ry man 
in the service from Oklahoma. You have a credit of 39,504 enlist- 
ments and inductees, including National Guards, and everybody. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Chairman, if you figured out our share—what fac- 
tors did they use? 

The CHairman. What? 

Mr. Sreep. What factor did they use in setting your factor? Do 
they give any consideration to your ratio to the national population 4 
How do they arrive at it? I have never been able to get anybody to 
tell me what makes up a quota, how they say “So many men is 
your share.” 

Hr. Hénerr. Classified registrants. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Streep. I think I know, but they won’t admit it. I think they 
say “We look at your I-A backlog,” and if your draft boards have been 
conscientious they just take them. 
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The CHatrmMan. General Hershey will be in the office tomorrow 
morning at a quarter to 10. You come in there and we will try to 
find out what he is doing and then 

Mr. Streep. I might say, for General Hershey, he tried awfully 
hard to explain this to me, but I must be thick- headed. I still don't 
under woah it. 

Mr. Kitpay. That could be. 

Mr. Streep. There is one other thing that I want to—— 

Mr. Kintpay. There is a basic difficulty here, which I have realized 
for many years, that a local board can control the quota that it is 
going to have to supply because it is able to do it by exempting people. 
The law provides that the quota shall be based upon those persons 
registered and not deferred. Now, down in Oklahoma, Texas, South 
Carolina, and a few more of these highly volunteering States, they 
don’t exempt anybody and as a result our quota goes up. Actually 
down in my town they don’t draft many people. They all volunteer. 

The Cuamman. Now, what is your next point, Mr. Steed? 

Mr. Sreep. My third point, Mr. Chairman, is that 1 am deeply 
concerned about what you are going to do with these men after they 
have finished whatever duty you want to give them and come home. 
If I interpret your bill properly you propose to put them in the 
organized reserves. 

The Cuamman. We put them in the Reserves. 

Mr. Sreep. I can’t agree with that, and I want to give the com- 
mittee my reasons why. 

I think when these men have gone and taken their training and 
done their service and come home, they ought to be given three choices. 
I think they ought to be permitted to go into the National Guard or 
an organized reserve unit if they choose to, but that is entirely a volun- 
tary matter, like it is now, and if they want neither of those that they 
go back under the local draft board to be listed under their MOS— 
military occupational specialty—number, and the military can’t get 
their hand on that man unless he is again brought back through the 
Selective Service System. 

In that way we won’t have this situation that we were faced with 
last year, and right now, in calling these inactive reservists now, of 
taking men and forcing them into ‘bankruptey and all sorts of hard- 
ships. 

The Cramman. Mr. Steed, what would become of your reserve! 
Where would you have a reserve ? 

Mr. Srerp. You can get all the manpower you need if the draft 
boards have them available, just like they get them now. They got 
them during the last war. 

If you don’t do that, Mr. Chairman, I tell you 

The Carman. I thought your proposition was: After he serves 
26 months and is discharged he goes back to Oklahoma, or to Georgia, 
and then you have the privilege, if you want to do so, to join the 
National Guard or join an organized reserve. 

Suppose he didn’t want to join, what would become of him? 

Mr. Streep. He would go back under the local draft board and be 
subject to call whenever the military says “We need 500,000.” They 
would tell the selective service 

The Cuamman. You wouldn’t have any reserve, except those who 
volunteered through the National Guard. Then you would have to 
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continue to maintain a large standing army, that is costing $35 billion 
a year. And as soon as we can build up a reserve we can reduce our 
standing army. 

Mr. Steep. ‘Why would you need 

The CuHairman. The whole principle of everybody is to try to get 
a reserve and not have a large standing force. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Chairman, I won't want to disagree too violently 
with the gentleman. But think of this: You always have a very sub- 
stantial backlog of career men who want to be in the service. I don’t 
know what the figures are—— 

The CHamMan. You would have this happen 

Mr. Srerp. You always have under this law these 18-year-old boys 
coming on for 26 months’ training. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Streep. I think that will virtu: uly give your standing army all 
that you would need. I am not worried about that. I am talking 
about after you finished with these men and sent them home. They 
still wouldn't be in a standing army if they had done their 26 months. 

The Cuamman. You see, we want to get away from inducting for 
26 months. We want to get them into the $30 class and train them 
for 6 months and put them in the Reserves. 

Now, if we follow what you said it would still cost a great deal of 
money to support the standing army. We would have to induct for 
26 months. We hope and visualize some day to get where you are 
only drafting for 6 months and at that time only pay him $30 a month 
and save all this money. 

Mr. Streep. What difference does it make if they need 100,000 men, 
and they call in reservists or call on the local draft board to pick them 
out and send them to them ? 

The CHatrmMan. It makes a great difference because, then, you 
see—we want to get him on 6 months’ training, and you visualize 26 
months, just 20 months’ difference. 

Mr. Steep. I want to say, Mr. Chairman: It takes the power away 
from the military to come messing into the lives of these men for 
6more years. Howare they going to get jobs? 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think you are on sound ground, from my 
viewpoint, when you talk about not building up a reserve. 

Mr. Sreep. You have always been able to get a reserve voluntarily, 
and you won’t have any trouble having a reserve if you treat the men 
right and not the way they are being treated now. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this to my colleague from Oklahoma. The 
Oklahoma Guard is training in my State, in Louisiana. You ought 
to be proud of them. You have a great bunch of men down there 
training. 

Mr. Sreep. I am very proud of them. 

Mr. Brooks. I can see why you are zealously safeguarding their 
interests here today. 

But in 1940 we set forth in the Draft Act that men who entered 
service come out and be placed in the Reserves. That has been the 
attitude for a long, long time, that men who have been in service 
should be put in the Reserves. 

Now, through some decision down there in the Department they 








held that that particular provision didn’t prevail, and wasn’t en- 
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forceable. We are merely going back to what has been the rule or 
the policy of this Congress since 1940. 

Mr. Streep. Yes; but this is the first time that you propose to put 
every male in America under the thumb of the military. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not every male. 

Mr. Sreep. It says it right in the front of your bill here. 

Mr. Brooks. We want a termination date beyond which they will 
be released from not only the draft board—— 

Mr. Sreep. You propose to take every male in America at 181% and 
put him in service and keep him there for 8 years. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. I think the gentleman’s statement has considerable merit. 
The difficulty with the Reserve program today is not that men didn’t 
volunteer to go in it since 1945, but the War Department. didn’t do 
anything about the program. That is why you don’t have trained 
reservists. 

Mr. Brooxs. We are just trying to begin that program. 

Mr. Towr. We are trying to get it now, and we are going to have a 
UMT without any Reserve program to put them in. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to have a Reserve program or we 
won't have much of a UMT bill. 

Mr. Streep. Mr, Chairman, the Reserve program had all the good 
will and support of members in Oklahoma, until they started treating 
these men like they did when they started to call them back in. They 
killed the good will because the military made a bust of it. If you 
give them power over all these boys as fast as you train them, they will 
do it again. I will never vote for any bill like that. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to invite the gentleman before my subcommit- 
tee when it resumes hearings—we hope this week—on the Reserve 
program. 

Mr. Srrep. Be glad to. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask you this question: Don’t you see, 
the way you want to do it is wait until an emergency comes. We want 
to have a steady flow of trained men. 

Mr. Sreep. No. You are going to build up a backlog here and at the 
end of 8 years you will have a bac klog here of 6 or 7 million trained 
men. But,if you have an emergency and you only need 500,000, who is 
going to say which one out of that 7,000,000 men will go? 

The CuarrMan. In the bill that will be presented to Mr. Brooks’ 
subcommittee, it will describe how they go back in, and who controls it. 
I think we will handle that. 

Mr. Sreep. I certainly hope that vou fix it so that all the men that 
come out of this thing aren't going to be sitting where the inactive 
reservist is sitting today, because if you don’t I won’t vote for it. I 
can’t. I processed too many cases in my own district. That cured me 
of that. 

Mr. Kitpay. I can’t let this sort of hearing end with the people 
pleading for the National Guard and Reserves. After all, they volun- 
tarily became members of the National Guard and Reserve. They got 
paid for their drills. 

Mr. Sreep. Right there, I am not talking about those men. I am 
talking about an inactive reservist, that got nothing, and a lot of 
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them not even knowing they were in. If you want to sit here for 
the next 3 hours, | will cite you cases that I processed. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the very reason that we want you to appear 
before the subcommittee when we begin our hearings again. 

Mr. Streep. Mr. Chairman, there is s only one more point in this con- 
nection that I would like to make: If you bring these boys back and 
put them in Organized Reserve units, and they call them back into 
service by units, “then you will have the situation maybe that we have 
in Oklahoma. You maybe want my unit, and you won't take a unit 
in some other State. There is a lot of the guard that are not in service. 

Mr. Gavin. The gentleman is entirely “correct. 

Mr. Sreep. I daresay the people in Pennsylvania feel like the other 
guardsmen ought to be in, too, if they are that hard up for manpower. 

Mr. Gavin. “May Lask a question, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. I think I recall that you instructed the Department of 
Defense to come forth with some kind of Reserve program, and quick. 

The Cuatrman. It will be here Monday morning. 

Mr. Gavin. The question I am asking: Did they come forward with 
the Reserve program 4 

The CuHarrMan. I am hoping to receive it Monday morning. 

Thank you, Mr, Steed. 

Mr. Sreev. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting me appear. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Javits, come around. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am 

The Cuatrman. Have you your usual amendment é 

Mr. Javirs. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have my usual amendment. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Javrrs. The problem is, as usual, very serious. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, come on, let’s have it. 

Mr. Javirs. And the facts demonstrate it is. If the facts did not 
demonstrate it was, I would not be here. 

The CHatrrman. What is it ? 





STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javirs. The amendment proposes that in H. R. 2811, after line 
7, the following be inserted, on page 1, by striking out the period at the 
end of subsection (c), inserting a semicolon, and adding, and I now 
quote: 
and without discrimination in selection for service or segregation on account of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

The Cuairman. How are you going to segregate them until you get 
them? ‘ 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, the section that I seek to amend is a 
statement of policy under the act. If the gentleman will be good 
enough to read it, he will find that the whole section—I will be lad 
to read it for him—if amended as I suggest would then read : 
follows: 

Title I, section 1 (c): 





Congress further declares that in a free society the obligation 
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The Cuarman. That is not in our bill. You are reading the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. Javirs. I am reading Public Law 759, Mr. Chairman, and you 
bill is open to amendment for any provision that is in Public Law 75». 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. That is what I am proposing. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. Section 1 (¢c) would then read as follows: 

The Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and privi- 
leges of serving in the Armed Forces and the Reserve components thereof should 
be shared generally in accordance with a system of selection which is fair and 
just and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national 
economy, 
and I would add the words: 


and without discrimination in selection for service or segregation on account of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two very important facts that have 
occurred in the last 6 months that bear on the fact that this isn’t any 
usual amendment but that this is a necessary amendment and should 
not be shouted down. It is too serious. As recently as September of 
this last year, September 21, 1950, the New York Times reported that 
at Fort Dix, N. J.—not in the South but at Fort Dix, N. J—Negro 
trainees from New York were still being assigned to separate training 
areas at that place and separately housed. 

And, Mr. Chairman, to show that that was not one of those idle 
rumors, after sufficient protest had been made and due to the interces- 
sion of General Marshall and Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx 
Leva, I am very glad to be able to tell the committee that I have the 
following report sent to me by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
only dated the 14th of February 1951, which carries a report from his 
office of a Mr. James G. Evans, dated the 7th of February 1951—this 
month. It says as follows [reading]: 

1. Reference is made to the interest which Congressman Jacob K. Javits has 
expressed in racial conditions at Fort Dix, N. J. 

2. Iam reliably informed that official reports now show— 

(a) The pattern of segregation in the reception center no longer exists. 
(b) The racially separated housing areas have been merged. 

3. It may be appropriate to forward a copy of this note to Congressman Javits. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as lawyers we know there is such a thing as res 
gestae. It means when something is said on the spot it is very im- 
portant to testify as to what happened. 

Mr. Kitpay. That has never been my understanding of the doctrine 
of res gestae. 

Mr. Jounson. Mine, either. 

The Cuarrman. We all understand that that same provision and 
the same directive is being carried out over the whole country. 

Mr. Javits. Right. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Javits, I can’t see the purpose of your amend- 
ment when they are accomplishing the same thing you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I was told that every time I have testi- 
fied, going back to the act of 1948, and as recently as February 1951, 
we find a recurrence of the practice complained of. I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we should join in this provision of the act-— 
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Mr. Kizpay. Who is complaining of it? 

Mr. Javirs. Would you be good enough to let me finish, sir? 

Mr. Kitpay. Provided you answer my question. 

Mr. Javits. I will be very glad to answer your question. I believe 
that we should have this provision in the act so that it should be clear 
that, as far as the Congress is concerned, it desires the policy carried 
out permanently and continuously and without aberration and changes 
from it. 

Now, as to the question of my colleague as to who is complaining, 
in my district I think I can safely speak for not less than 95 percent 
of the population of my district, and I think with all due deference it 
applies to at least a similar percentage in every district in the city 
of New York, which happens to have 8,000,000 people, and also ex- 
tends—and I am treading now on very safe ground; I am not talking 
about areas I know nothing about—to every major city in the industrial 
North, the industrial Northeast, and the industrial near Middle West. 

I am sure my colleagues from Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and similar cities, have their own opinions on that subject 
and they will bear me out. 

The CuatrMan. We got your amendment in our mind. 

Any other suggestion on the bill ¢ 

Mr. Javits. Tas other point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may. I am sorry that we got into a legal difference as to the res 
gestae. I will argue that out with my colleagues sometime. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. What other amendments have you 
now ? 

Mr. Javits. I have no other amendments except to make one other 
comment, Mr. Chairman, on this amendment: 

We are trying now especially in Asia to establish good will and to 
establish the acceptance of American leadership. I have read many 
reports, and I am sure all the members of the committee have read 
them, that the propaganda that is being beamed out of Moscow and 
other Communist centers—Peiping now—into southeast Asia, is con- 
centrating, making the big point, that United States cannot be trusted 
in southeast Asia because we discriminate and segregate against 
colored peoples. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am only pointing out that in grim struggle— 
and no one has emphasized it more than the chairman of this com- 
mittee—which we are now undergoing as far as the Soviets are con- 
cerned, this is No. A-1 propaganda weapon being used against us. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrman. I just want to read, Mr. Javits, what the present 
law says. [Reading:] 

Provided, That in the selection of persons for training and service under this title, 
and in the interpretation and execution of the provisions of this title, there shall 
be no discrimination against any person on account of race or color. 

Now, I think the committee has Mr. Javits’ amendment. We will 
give it careful consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Javits, in other respects you like the bill pretty 
well; do you? 
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Mr. Javrrs. I do, except that I am rather doubtful—I mean this is 
just one Congressman—TI am not too sure about this provision which 
you gentlemen are putting in for a universal military training pro- 
gram in this bill. 

The Cramman. All right. 

Mr. Javrrs. I will probably go along with the bill anyhow, but that 
is the one thing I am dubious about. 

The Cuamman. If you follow us, you will be on safe ground. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Ketchum of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Commander, what do you think of the results of the labors of the 
Armed Services Committee as expressed in this bill? 














STATEMENT OF OMAR B. KETCHUM, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think the committee has done a pretty good job. [ suppose the bill, 
like most other bills, could be subject to some improvement. 

I may not be in a position here this afternoon to dot every “i” and 
cross every “t” in the way of improvement, but I would like to ex- 
press, briefly, Mr. Chairman, some of our thinking on the subject that 
the Congress is struggling with and this committee in particular. 

The Cuarran. All right. Go right ahead. It will be a pleasure 
to hear you. 

Mr. Kercuum. I might say to the reporter what I have here is par- 
tially extemporaneous and partially prepared, and you will have to 
take it all to get it straight. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, will the witness tell us his exact name 
and title for the record ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. My name is Omar B. Ketchum, and I am director 
for legislation of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 

The Ciamman. Go right ahead, now. 

Mr. Kercnum. Iam grateful for the opportunity to express, be- 

fore this distinguished committee, the views of my organization with 
respect to the problems involved in increasing the personnel of our 
Armed Forces to the estimated totals arrived at by our military lead- 
ers. It is my understanding that the President, with the advice of 
the Department of Defense, has initially determined an over-all 
strength for the present emergency of approximately 314 million 
active-service personnel, 

The problem before this committee in particular, and the Congress 
in general, is how to reach this goal, with fairness and a minimum of 
hardship with respect to family ties, education, and the economy of 
our Nation. In other words, who shall be called up for service and 
who shall be exempt or deferred in this complicated situation of par- 
tial mobilization. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, over a long period of years, has 
strongly advocated and urged the adoption of a reasonable program 
of universal military training. This belief and recommendation has 
been based upon, first, experience and service in the Armed Forces; 
second, the penalties-and frustration imposed through lack of pre- 
paredness, and: third, an intense partiotic love of country and the 
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desire that our Nation should always be in a position to promptly 
defend itself against the challenge of aggression. In the past our 
recommendations have been ignored, and we have watched with con- 
cern and sadness the frantic efforts and the terrific cost in attempting 
to ready an unprepared Nation against the challenge of aggression. 
Fortunately, in the past, time and allies have saved us from a devas- 
tating blow while we were preparing to meet the challenge. It is 
encouraging to note that after all of these years during which we have 
engaged in two major world wars and are now confronted with the 
strong possibility of a third, the recommendations of the major vet- 
eran organizations of this country are at last being given serious 
consideration. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has not retreated from its advocacy 
of universal military training in time of peace and as a guaranty of 
preparedness in the event of sudden war. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress and the American people have delayed serious consideration of 
universal military training until we are now involved in a minor 
war which threatens to blossom into a major war. American troops 
are again fighting and dying on foreign soil against tremendous man- 
power odds. Our President has declared that a national emergency 
exists. The situation in both Asia and Europe requires a state of 
partial mobilization and an initial estimate of 314 million persons 
on active duty in our Armed Forces. Consequently, the Department 
of Defense is confronted with the administrative task of raising, 
training, and maintaining such a force and with the possibility that 
certain elements of this force will have to be assigned for duty both 
in Asia and in Europe. Under these circumstances it does not seem 
feasible to require our military leaders to raise, train, and maintain 
said requirements of partial mobilization and at the same time con- 
duct a separate program of strictly universal military training. 

It, therefore, appears to my organization that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Department of Defense would be more in keeping 
with the realities of the situation as it exists today. It is believed 
that the proposal of the Department of Defense is sufficiently flexible 
that in the event the present emergency should be resolved in the fore- 
seeable future, the program could be adapted to our long recom- 
mended goal of universal military training in time of peace. I should 
like to advise this committee and the American people that our posi- 
tion here today, in support of the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is predicated upon the belief and demand that a 
program of strictly universal military training will be invoked if 
and when the present emergency ends. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention the question of age 
limitations which I am sure has been one of the problems bedeviling 
the Congress. 

During the 1950 national convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held in Chicago, Ill, the last week of August, the officers and 
delegates unanimously adopted a resolution identified as No. 402 
which set forth a recommended 10-point security program for the 
United States. One of the 10 points recommends that the minimum 
and maximum age requirements for active duty through selective 
service, for those who have not had previous military service, be 
changed from the present 19 to 26 to 18 to 35. My organization by 
that action strongly indicated that all male persons in the age group 
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from 18 to 35, inclusive, who are citizens or residing in the United 
States and who have not had previous military service should be sub- 
ject to registration and induction under such deferments and exemp- 
tions as the Congress and the President might wisely decide. This 
position definitely places the Veterans of Foreign Wars on record in 
support of the recommendation of the Department of Defense thai 
all young men upon reaching the age of 18 should be subject to military 
service. 

The question apparently bothering many Members of Congress is 
whether young men 18 years of age should be required to perform 
active military service and, if so, whether they should be assigned to 
foreign duty or combat service before reaching their nineteenth birth- 
day. The position taken by the VFW national convention indicates 
that our organization believes 18-year-old young men can accept the 
responsibilities of soldiers and adequately serve our country either 
inside or outside of the United States if properly trained. We do 
not believe that training is necessarily related to age. We believe the 
18-year-olds properly trained would be as effective in performing nor- 
mal military duties as would those who are 19 or 20. We believe that 
no soldier, regardless of age, should be assigned to danger zones or 
combat duty without proper and comprehensive training. This 
should apply to those in their twenties and thirties as well as to those 
between'18 and 19. 

If this fundamental requirement is followed by the Department of 
Defense, and certainly it should be followed except in the most extreme 
emergency such as invasion or military disaster, there would be little 
possibility that any green, untrained youngster under 19 years of age 
would be assigned to foreign service or combat duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make our position clear. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kercuum. With respect to the controversy over 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ketchum, may I ask you this: This bill does not 
begin with 18; it begins with 18 years 6 months. If you cannot get 
the whole loaf, will half a loaf do? What is your position on that? 

Mr. Kercuum. Of course, may I say, Mr. Brooks, after all, the 
Congress is making this determination. We can only give our view- 
point and our recommendation. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kercuum. If the Congress decides as a necessary compromise 
that it should start with 18 years and 6 months, certainly we are not 
going to object to that. We do believe, however, that it could start 
with 18. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerciutum. I have one or two more, if you care, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kercuum. The bill which is before the committee at the present 
time unfortunately I have not had an opportunity to accurately study. 
As you know, there are many changes since the initial bills were intro- 
duced. I just had an opportunity to examine H. R. 2811 today. I 
find on the whole that, while it contains some compromises from what 
was started out to be done, I think the committee has cone a reason- 
ably good job. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kercuvum. There is one point, however, that I am not in com- 
plete agreement on with the bill. 

I think there is too much leeway given in the matter of deferments 
and exemptions. It/looks to me like that is drawn so it is completely 
wide open, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That is the law today. All those things you read 
in there; if you studied the old act, you will see the President has 
the authority today to do all that we put in this bill. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Mr. Chairman, where does the witness get the idea that 
this is a question of compromise ? 

The Cratrman. That is right. 

Mr. Krercuum. I mean on the 18-year-olds. Well—— 

Mr. Kizpay. I definitely disagree with you on that, 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. I was here in 1944 when we drafted 18-year-olds, and 
I decided we made a mistake. I definitely object to anyone saying 
that we as a matter of compromise are going to 1814, 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Kilday 

Mr. Kinpay. We have understood the situation existing in the 
United States, and that at 181% years of age you will get all your boys 
out of high school, with a provision that they shall be permitted to 
complete the year of college in which they are enrolled. We have 
decided, not on a basis of compromise, but on a basis that at 1814 we 
can sustain the social system and the economic system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Kilday, I believe you misconstrued my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thus, I protest your statement that we have done that 
as a compromise. 

Mr. Krercuum. I meant a compromise between what the Depart- 
ment of Defense recommended 

Mr. Kizpay. But that is not what you said. 

Mr. Krercuum. That is what I intended to say. If you miscon- 
strued 

The Cuarrman. We do not want the impression to go out that this 
is a compromise. This bill is straight from the shoulder, justified 
by the facts. 

Mr. Kripay. I’m sure there are men on this committee who know 
a great deal more about this than you, Anna Rosenberg, General 
Marshall, or anybody else. We are going to write this bill on the 
basis that it ought to be written. It is not going to be a question of 
compromise. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness ought to be per- 
mitted to continue. I am interested in what he hastosay. We listened 
to members of the committee talk at length. I think he came here 
for the specific purpose of expressing his opinion. Let’s hear his 
opinion and then interrogate him on that. 

The Cramman. When the committee talks they shed light on the 
problem. 

Mr. Kercuvum. Mr. Chairman, as I was saying, I thought perhaps 
the bill was a little wide open on the question of deferments. Per- 
haps under the present circumstances maybe that is desirable at the 
present time. 
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It seems to me, however, that there is too much leeway in permitting 
exemptions particularly on those who are going to school, going to 
college. I mean in the judgment of the Pr esident a considerable num- 
ber of college students, a large number of them could be exempted. 
We believe this should strike fair ly and equitably all throughout the 
economic fabric and social fabric of our country. 

The Cuatrrman. What is your other point 

Mr. JouNnson. Just a minute. Could you specify what the particu- 
lar deferments are that you think are improper? The principle may 
be right, but could you tell us specifically what you think we should 
change? That is our problem. 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, it seems to me that the committee could well 
tie down the quantity of deferments that could reasonably be expected 
among those attending college. For example, there was a recom- 
mendation made by a ‘special | committee set up by General Hershey, 
which you are probably familiar with, Mr. Johnson, which recom- 
mended that approximately seventy five to eighty thousand students 
in the sciences could be given, not exemption, but deferment from im- 
mediate miiltary service. 

Now, it seems to me that the bill here is then sort of wide open, 
which would permit almost complete deferment of all of those attend- 
ing college if in the judgment of the President it was desirable or 
feasible at the time. 

What I am a little afraid of is that later on, if those deferments or 
exemptions are used in a wide open manner, there is going to be a 
great deal of resentment and criticism in the country because they sa 
one group is being given special deferments while others are ml 
valled up. 

Now, if that could be tightened up somewhat on the deferments, it 
seemed to me that it would be a little more popular. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, we have that point. What is your other 
point? 

Mr. Kercuum. The other point, sir, is the question of conscientious 
objectors. 

The Cuairman. We do not disturb that. That is in the law today. 
We are leaving it just like it is in the law today. 

Mr. Kercuum. That is what I wanted to point out to you, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have a very definite opinion and recommendation on that. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kercnum. I should like to present to you a brief resolution 
that we adopted in the last convention of our organization. [Read- 
ing :] 

Be it resolved by the fifty-first annual national encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, That we go on record demanding that 
conscientious objectors who refuse to accept even noncombatant service be de- 
tained in special camps for such purposes and that said conscientious objectors be 
required to perform useful duties in connection with the war effort and that they 
not be released from said camps and duties until other men who were drafted 
and who accepted military service are demobilized. 

The CHamman. That principle is in the Senate bill. That is the 
thought that is in the Senate bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. And it should be eliminated from the House bill in my 
opinion. 

The CHamman. We will eliminate it. 
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What is your next point? 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him one question right there ? 

On that jumping up to 35 years of age, which appeals to me, could 
you expand on that a little bit ? 

Mr. Kercnuum. It seemed to me that all of those according to our 
mandate between the ages of 18 and 35 should be made subject to in- 
duction. In other words, if we need a certain number of persons in 
the Armed Forces, that we should take a reasonable age period and 
make those with wives and reasonable exemptions and deferments 
subject to registration and induction, 

Now, for instance, the veterans’ organizations, as I view it, are of 
the opinion and belief that there are many men who are now past 26 
years of age and no longer subject to registration and induction who 
did not serve in the last war and who should be eligible again for 
service in this war. 

The Cuairman. Now, what is your other complaint ? 

We have all these in our minds. 

Mr. Kercnum. The other, Mr. Chairman, is the question of tighten- 
ing up on reemployment rights problems. We know you touched on 
that in the bill, to grant certain reemployment rights. We believe 
that the reemployment rights of the Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1948 could be tightened up considerably beyond what they are 
at the present time. We believe the language in certain instances to 
be vague and indefinite and permits too much leeway to the employer 
in giving a returning serviceman a different type of a job. 

W e made certain ‘recommendations before the Senate committee, 
in which amendments could be made to the existing law to tighten 
those up. I have them here—— 

The CHainman. As a matter of fact, we adopted what the Senate 
contained in its bill with reference to reemployment. So I imagine 
if you study the bill you will find your recommendation has. been 
followed. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, that is extremely important. There is 
a lot of hardship now throughout the country on that point and it is 
going to give lots of trouble in the future. 

The CHamman. What is your next point? 

Mr. Kercuum. I had not finished that point, sir. If the House is 
interested—— 

The Cuamman. We are trying to tighten it up by following the lan- 
guage of the Senate. We knew the Senate had the benefit of your 
viewpoint. But it is in better shape than it was in the original law. 

Mr. Kercnum. I noticed that you protect certain categories under 
the existing reemployment rights. The point I am talking about is 
that the existine language on Y reemployment rights in our opinion is 
somewhat vague and ambiguous and subject to misinterpr etation. 

The Cuamman. We will look into that when we go into executive 
session on the bill. We are very grateful to you and. very grateful to 
your organization for giving us the benefit of your views 

The gentleman from New York desires to ask youa quest ion. 

Mr. Curmente. Colonel, you believe that anybody going back into 
the service, reservists or National Guard men, has to go through some 
tough and intensive training prior to going into combat. You be- 
lieve in that, do you not? 

Mr. Kercuum. Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. CLemMenteE. Now, what would you consider a feasible time for a 
man who has been in a Reserve outfit or a National Guard outfit and 
is called back to service, how long a period of intense military training 
for combat purposes would you say he needed ? 

Mr. Kercuum. I would like to start by saying this first, that he 
should be given what we call a tuning-up or a warm-up process before 
he gets into the intensive training. 

Mr. CLemente. All right. 

Mr. Kercuum. Many of the complaints we have had from reserv- 
Ists——- 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I want you to bring that out. How much time does 
that require ? 

Mr. Kercrnoum, They have been called in soft and immediately put 
into very intensive and rigorous training, which has really taxed their 

vapacity. 

Mr. Clemente. Well 

Mr. Ketcnum. We think there should be a period of warm-up and 
they should not be immediately tossed, the very day they hit the 

‘amp— 

Mr. CLtemente. You mean a refresher course ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is right. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. Can you tell me how much time that should take? 

Mr. Kercuum. I would say a minimum of 3 weeks. 

Mr. Ciemente. Allright. Would you say a month is a good time? 

Mr. Kercnum. A reasonable time; yes. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. That is the first month. Now, how 
much time would you use for intensive, tough training—obstacle 
courses and different terrain, and things like that, before he got into 
combat ? 

Mr. Ketcuum. For what objective? Are you talking about to be 
ready 

Mr. Ciemente. For combat. Not to be ready for it, but to get in 
there. 

Mr. Kercuum. I would say a period of 4 to 6 months. 

Mr. CLemente. That would be a total of 7 months, would it not? 

Mr. Kercuum. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. If you say a reservist needs that or a National 
Guardman needs it, how would you justify the fact when you say you 
can pick up an 18-year-old and give him the same kind of training, 
who is going in cold as an ordinary fellow and knowing nothing about 
the military procedure, getting 6 months training and jumping into 
combat ? 

Mr. Kercuum. I may have to revise or qualify my statement. When 
we were talking a few moments ago I did not know you had in mind 
specifically those men who had previously had much military training. 
Under the circumstances, I do think they would require at least 3 
weeks to a month of what we call tune-up before they then get into the 
rigorous elements of training. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. 

Mr. Kercuum. In that case, I would say two additional months for 
the reservist would be adequate. But for the man who had had no 
previous military training at all, I estimate a period of from 4 to 6 
months before he is ready for a real duty assignment. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think there is a real question of age there. 
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Mr. Ciemente. I would say the man who is a reservist, say averag- 
ing between the ages of 24 to 30, would take a lot longer to tune up than 
it would a young fellow. 

Mr. Kercuum. There is more, I think, than just tuning them up. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Mr. Kercuum. There are a lot of things they have to learn, sir, and 
the man who is a reservist and who has had previous experience, like 
one who has learned to ride a bicycle or to swim—it is much easier 
for him to pick it up than it is one who has had no previous training. 

Mr. Cremente. Let me tell you, Colonel. When I went back into 
the service I was 31 years of age. I spent 16 weeks at Fort Knox, Ky., 
most of the time in a pup tent. When I got through the training 
and was qualified, they said I was too old for the armed services. 

Mr. Kercuum. I am in general agreement with your theory. 

Mr. Ctemente. I mean you have to realize the fact that a man who 
has had some training can actually acclimate himself to something he 
had done before by moving into it. 

Mr. Kercuum. That is right, but on the physical thing, probably it 
will take just as long. 

The Cuatrman. I think the committee has the viewpoint of the or- 
ganization which the gentleman represents. Weare very grateful. We 
will give all his suggestions consideration. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would like to ask. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman tell us how long he has been asso- 
ciated with the Veterans of Foreign Wars? 

Mr. Kercuum. Eleven years. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the membership of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars? 

Mr. ‘Stame HUM. 1,250,000. 

Mr. Gavin. And you are their spokesman; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. I think you are well qualified, then, to come before this 
committee to express yourself on the opinion of—how many men did 
you say you represent ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. 1,250,000. 

The Cuairman. And the recommendations he has made have been 
adopted at the annual reunion. We recognize that. 

Mr. Brooks. I think he is doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. Iam not through. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman has been interested in veterans’ affairs all his life, 
I would like to ask him what he thinks about the Reserves who have 
been called into service that have had from 25 to 35 months of combat, 
married and dependents, how long they should be retained in the 
service ¢ 

Mr. Krrcuum. Under the present circumstances, sir, where we are 
in a partial period of mobilization and in a minor war, I think those 
men are entitled to relief after a reasonable period of service. 

Mr. Gavin. Well 

Mr. Kercuum. I do not think any small group of men in this coun- 
try should be called upon to carry the entire burden of this so-called 
police, or this temporary mobilization. I think there are too many 
men in this country available for military service, to pick on one small 
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group of them and ask them to carry it all, the entire burden. I think 
those men who have had a reasonable amount of service and who have 
done their part should be given, within a reasonable period of time, 
relief from that duty and let some others take up at that time. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you say is a reasonable length of time after 
they have entered into the service or been called back into the service 
and this whole program gets moving? What would you say would 
be a reasonable time before we separated those men from the service / 

Mr. Kercuum. I would say 26 to27 months, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. CLemente. Colonel, do you believe in the point system then ? 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bates, go ahead. 

Mr. Kercuum. You mean the total period of service? 

Mr. Gavin. No, they are in now. 

Mr. Kercuum. Oh, I mean their total period of service. 

Mr. Gavin. The total period of service. Well, suppose some of them 
have 35 months of service already. 

Mr. Kercnum. That depends, of course, whether they are in as 
volunteers in the regular service. I am talking about the reservists 
and the guardsmen who have been called up for a period of service. 
Certainly I do not think you should expect them to serve any 35 to 
40 months. 

Mr. Gavin. Or 26 months, either. 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, probably 24 months would be an excellent 
compromise on it. I would say 24 months. Get it right down to a 
definite figure. 

Mr. Gavin. Anybody that already served 24 months, who is married 
with dependents, ought to be separated from the service? Is that your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Kercnum. They certainly should be, in my opinion, outside of 
all-out war. If we get into all-out war, then it is everybody for the 
duration. 

Mr. Gavin. That is unless they want to voluntarily stay in ? 

Mr. Kercnum. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think it might be interesting to know how long Mr. 
Bates served, 

Mr. Bares. I had 10 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. How long did you serve, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Five years. 

Mr. Kripay. How long did you serve? 

Mr. Ciemente. Five years. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Ketchum, as a representative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, you can speak for me up in Massachusetts but down 
here in Washington I speak for myself. I would like to take a look at 
some of these figures. You mentioned extending the age to 35. We 
have some figures here between the age brackets of 26 and 30. Of 
course, men in that particular group would be better soldiers than 
would a group 30 to 35, and your exemptions would be much greater 
above the age of 30 up to 35. We have 140,000 men there. There is 
80,000 of them who are fathers. Would you want to take them ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, under certain circumstances, yes, that. is, 
fathers of not more than one child. I think if there is a family 
involved there. 
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Mr. Bares. Well, of course, you have to take into consideration their 
place in the community. You have 40,000 married; that just leaves 
90,000 of them that are not married. In addition, most of them were 
1V-F’s during the last war anyway. If we are going to register all 
these people, it is going to mean a tremendous amount of paper work 
and the amount you are going to get out of it will be negligible. 

Mr. Kercnum. That will depend, sir, I think you will agree with 
me, upon the exemptions and deferments that are granted within that 
group, of course. 

Mr. Bares. a course, the time that these men can serve—a man 
that is 35 years of age, he gets in and he is not going to be good much 
longer as far as military service is concerned. 

Mr. Kercuum. I had presented over on the Senate side—and I did 
not want to take the time as I know the chairman is in a hurry to move 
along—categories between that 18 to 35 bracket as to how they should 
be taken. I can make that available to the committee later on. 

The Cuarmman. Put that in the record. 

Mr. Ketrcuum. That is, our recommendations. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Colonel. It is a pleasure 
to have had you here today. 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. We will call General Walsh and General Reckord 
of the National Guard. 

Mr. Garvin. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Denny of Pennsylvania 
is here now. If you could hear him at this time 

The Cratrman. Oh, yes. Come around, Congressman. 

It is a pleasure to have you here this afternoon. 

Mr. Denny. I am very glad to be here, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Go right ahead and make what statement you want 
to make. 








STATEMENT OF HON. H. 0. DENNY, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Denny. A week ago last Monday I made a statement on the 
floor of the House regarding the college training detachments that 
we had in the Air Force in the Second World War. Those college- 
trained detachments were very, very successful, but I would like to 
make two premises to my remarks first. 

The first thing is that I am a thorough believer in the military 
training the men—not trained by civilians. I think we haven’t half 
enough control over our men and the selection of our men that go into 
the Armed Forces by the military as we should have. 

The second thing: I don’t want to minimize the toughness of the 
training of the men that go in, because I believe they ought to be 
trained to be tough, to be hardy, and to have self-reliance, but in the 
second war we got such a backlog of candidates for pilots that we 
found that they were getting a succession of early training, that is, 
basic training, in each place they went. 

The basic training is really in two parts now, but the early part 
of basic training is not a full day’s job. It isnot a full time job. You 
can’t train in arly basic training on physical drill, close order drill, 
obstacle races. You can’t train any human being all day long. 
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That is more true of the enlisted men that it is of the candidates 
for officer’s schools, because candidates for officer’s schools have a 
much more complicated program of class-work duties than the ordi- 
nary enlisted man has. Therefore, I advocated this: that the same 
time they are taking their basic training they be assigned to colleges 
under the auspices of a military man or two or three and that while 
they are having basic training they have a continuation of either their 
school or their college training, whichever the individual was quali- 
fled for. 

Now, this would be a simultaneous operation. We would not do 
basic training in colleges, but we would send basic trainees to college 
to continue their education at the same time they had their basic 
training. 

The Cuarrman. It looks like to me that you find yourself in this 
kind of position: You are trying to have the man in both places at 
the same time. You are trying to give him military training and try 
to give him education at the same time. I don’t see how you can 
work that out because—— 

Mr. Denny. It worked splendidly. 

The Cuairman. He can’t be but one place at a time. 

Mr. Denny. It worked splendidly in the Air Force in the last.war. 
We had boys in small colleges and some of them in fairly large col- 
leges, depending upon the number that could be accommodated. They 
had places to live. They had good food. They did their basic train- 
ing at the same time they continued their education. 

it gave them something to do all day. It encouraged the boy. 
There were thousands of them went back to those colleges after the 
war was over because they got a taste of college work. It stimulated 
them to get further education. 

The CHarrman. One of the trainings has to be suspended while he 
is taking the other. You can’t escape that, can you? 

Mr. Denny. No, sir, I don’t believe that. I think both can be done 
simultaneously, very greatly to the advantage of the boys. 

Now, it is true that an infantry soldier now, any kind of a soldier, 
becomes a specialist after he has taken a certain part of his basic 
training. That is, he is taught the use of the machine gun, he is 
taught the use of the various types of guns that are really quite 
complicated studies. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s analyze it out. Here is a boy that joins 
the Air Force. Your point is that he doesn’t have enough or he 
can’t consume all of his time, or you should take all his time. He has 
some spare time on his hands. Therefore he should have a college 
training at the same time; is that it? 

Mr. Denny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Then he will have to be taking his basic training either at college 
or else he will have to be sent away from the camp over to the college 
and over at the college you would have to give him the basic training; 
is that it? 

Mr. Denny. He takes his basic training on the athletic field, on the 
parade ground, on the campus of the college, which he is attending, 
yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then he will be away from his Air Force training 
center. 
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Mr. Denny. He will be with others who are undergoing the same 
training. 

The Ciamman. He will be over at the college. 

Mr. Denny. He will live there, eat there, and get his training there. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. He will be trained at the college 
instead of being trained in the camp. 

Mr. Denny. “Right. 

The Cuarrman. Then he would not have the military supervision 
over him, but would have to leave the supervision at his training 

Mr. Denny. No, sir. We will have men assigned to those colleges, 
as we had in our college-training detachment. 

May I say this: Our candidates for pilot school first went to Miami. 
They had basic training there. Then they went to Nashville, where 
they had physical examination and other things. They had more 
basic training. 

They went “to Maxwell Field, and the headquarters of the Eastern 
Flying Training Command, where they had drills, parades and more 
basic training. 

There was a backlog of them where they were doing the same thing 
in every place they went. 

We found that these college-trained detachments gave them an 
education such as they had never had before and which encouraged 
them to go on with that education. They were just as good soldiers 
and got just as good basic training in those college detachments as they 
would have gotten at a camp that had to be built new and put them in. 

All these places are there, ready to take them. 

Mr. CLtemente. Congressman, do you mean the military man, the 
professor in military science and tactics, who is assigned to the 
colleges ? 

Mr. Denny. That is right. He had two or three assistants who 
worked with him. There was a company command, you might say. 
The college was over the boy but the PMST was the man who ‘had the 
actual command of those boys who were in the colleges. I inspected 
nearly a hundred of them during the last war. 

The Cuairman. I suggest to you that you try to have an amend- 
ment prepared for consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Denny. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Have you read the other phases of this bill? 

Mr. Denny. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuamrman. What do you think about them ? 

Mr. Denny. I think it is very good. I like it. 

The Cratrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Denny. As I say, I think it gives more of the control of the 
military to these boys than any measure we have had before us yet. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, you fix up an amendment and when we go 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. I would like to express my opinion when the time 
comes to set up UMT as a permanent institution when the crisis is 
over. The American people are going to compel the adoption of some 
such plan. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you for calling it to our 
attention. 
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Now, Mr. Blandford, you consult with him and see if you can work 
out something for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Denny. 

Now let’s hear from General Walsh and General Reckord of the 
National Guard. 

Now, General Walsh and General Reckord, it is a pleasure always 
to have you here. You always help us a great deal on these hard 
problems. We did a little work on our own volition up here. Now 
we are asking you to pass judgment on it. Give us the benefit of your 
views as to what you think about it. 

What do you think about it ? 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am accompanied, as you know, by Major General Reckord, the 
adjutant general of the State of Maryland, and Maj. Gen. William 
Harrison, the adjutant general of Massachusetts, who is presently 
president of the Adjutant General Association, and Maj. Vernon 
Vaden, my executive officer. It has happened that the adjutants gen- 
eral USP and DO’s of the several States have been here for the last 
3 days. I notice that the following are here in the room: From 
Alabama, Maryland, Massachusetts, Oregon, Maine, Wyoming, New 
York, Minnesota, Mississippi, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
and Illinois. 

The CuatrmMan. All those adjutants general are here? 

General WatsuH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. No Texas? 

The CuHatrman. No one here from Georgia ? 

Mr. Barres. Massachusetts takes care of those, Mr. Chairman. 

General Watsu. I believe General Berry is here. 

The CHatrman. We want to welcome all of the officers of the 
National Guard. It is a pleasure to have you here. We are glad 
the committee this afternoon can devote the hearing to your view- 
point. 

General Watsu. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Watsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
for 33 years the National Guard of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, through the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, has urged that there be established in this 
country a system of universal military training and service. It has 
always been, and still is, the contention of the National Guard that 
the business of the common defense is the business of all and not 
just a few even though the few are willing to voluntarily assume that 
obligation and burden. The National Guard further subscribes 
to the proposition that rendering military service, whether in peace 
or war, is an attribute of citizenship and, accordingly, all concerned 
should bear their fair share of the burden. 

With the cessation of hostilities, incident to World War IT, poli- 
cies were promulgated in 1945 by the then War Department pertain- 
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ing to the organization and maintenance of a postwar military 
establishment and which policies wehe dedicated to the proposition 
of maintaining an effective Reserve system with emphasis on the 
maintenance of an M-day balanced force through the medium of a 
system of universal military training and service. The policies, to 
which I allude, are known as The Approved War Department Poli- 
cies of October 13, 1945, Affecting the National Guard of the United 
States and the Organized Reserve Corps. Unfortunately that basic 
assumption was never satisfied but the passage of time has only served 
to emphasize the vital necessity of establishing a system of universal 
military training and service at the earliest practical moment. 

Heretofore, the thinking of the National Guard and the provi- 
sions contained in the many bills introduced into the Congress dur- 
ing the past 7 or 8 years dealing with the establishment of a system 
of universal military training and service was based on the theory 
that, at sometime in the future, such a system would be established 
as the result of a purely universal military training and service 
measure. It was never contemplated, however, that such a system 
might be established as a long-range program by the rather simple 
expedient of amending an existing Selective Service Act, as is now 
being done, or that considerations incident thereto would be compli- 
cated by a situation such as now confronts this Nation. The manner 
in which the system is established is of no moment. The important 
consideration is that such a system be established now. 

It has always been assumed by the National Guard that if such a 
system was established, it would generally conform to the thinking 
and ideas advanced by some of the great service organizations, such 
as the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and others, 
and such as the National Guard Association of the United States, the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, and similar agen- 
cies. It was further the consensus of opinion of the foregoing that 
any such system, when established, would conform, generally, to the 
recommendations of the Compton Commission contained in the report 
of that Commission of May 29, 1947, and especially with reference to 
civilian control and, notably, of any money which the Congress might 
appropriate for the purpose of implementing the act. In the opinion 
of the National Guard Association the provisions of H. R. 2811 accom- 
plishes these and other very worth-while purposes and makes fair and 
reasonable provisions for the maintenance of Army and Air National 
Guard and the other Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

During the years in which this matter of universal military service 
and training has occupied the attention of the American people and 
the Congress, the National Guard has held steadfast to the proposi- 
tion that no such system would be satisfactory unless it included in 
addition to the training requirement an obligation of service. By 
service the National Guard means that after the initial or basic train- 
ing, extending over a required period of time, that such trainees 
would be channeled into the Regular Armed Forces, the Army or Air 
National Guard of the United States, the Organized Reserve Corps, 
and other Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and that, in addition, there would be a flow of trainees into a 
pool to the end that there would be available a source of trained man- 
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power to meet an emergency such as was brought about by the Korean 
episode. H. R. 2811 accomplishes these purposes admirably. 

The National Guard realizes that the drafting of a universal mili. 
tary training and service measure which will reasonably meet the 
desires of those immediately concerned with matters pertaining to the 
common defense and, yet which also meets the acid test of materially 
enhancing the Nation’s security is a task of real magnitude. Never- 
theless a close study of the provisions of H. R. 2811, “A bill to proyide 
for the common defense and security of the United States and to 

vermit the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the 
Lnited States by authorizing universal military training and service,” 
discloses that the House Armed Services Committee has been ex- 
tremely successful, and the committee is, indeed, to be congratulated. 

The National Guard realizes, of course, that because of the critical 
situation which now confronts the Nation it is necessary to emphasize 
the service requirement, but we are happy to note that the House 
Armed Services Committee has placed equal emphasis on the matter 
of the training requirement and especially with reference to the future. 
Under the system which H. R. 2811 provides the Reserve components 
should not only be maintained adequately but should be much more 
effective instruments in the national security system. 

In its thinking with respect to matters pertaining to the military 
policy of the United States, the National Guard has been and still is 
essentially fundamentalistic and strongly subscribes to the proposition 
that the Congress alone should determine the military ilies of this 
Nation. It will be noted that the Congress prescribed in the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 that the strength and organization 
of the National Guard should be at all times maintained and assured. 
The Congress further prescribed in that act the manner in which the 
National Guard of the United States should be utilized in the event of 
a declaration of war or national emergency by the Congress. This 
statement of policy was restated by the Congress in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 and time and circumstances has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of the Congress in so doing. The National Guard, therefore, notes 
with extreme satisfaction that the House Armed Services Committee 
has retained this basic law in the bill now under consideration. 

The National Guard, the National Guard Association of the United 
States, and the Adjutants General Association of the United States 
are deeply grateful to the chairman and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee in being accorded the opportunity of expressing 
their views on this vital and far-reaching measure. They not only 
express their complete approval thereof but express the wish that it 
may be speedily enacted into law. 

The CuHatrrman. Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the compli- 
ment that you have paid to the committee. We worked hard on this. 
We are glad it meets with your approval. ; 

Now, we have another thing. We are not satisfied with what we 
are doing. We have to go one step further. We have to fix some law 
dealing with the Reserve. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I am going to ask you and General Reckord and 
the other gentlemen here with you 

General WatsH. General Harrison. 
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The CHairman. General Harrison, and I am going to ask General 
Evans of the Reserve, to lend us their assistance and cooperation. Let’s 
fix a good Reserve law. We will have to write it here ourselves, just 
like we wrote this bill. But with the aid and assistance of you gentle- 
men that belong to the Reserve and know all phases of the Reserve, 
we can accomplish it. We can build up and write a good Reserve law 
that is necessary to follow after this bill has become a law. I want 
to thank you for your aid in that matter and expect you all to help 
Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee in writing what should be the policy in 

regard to a Reserve program for this country. 

General Wars. Mr. Chairman, I am certain that Congressman 
Brooks knows we will do that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, do you not think the record ought to 
show that General Walsh and General Reckord one time are com- 
plimentary to us and we are getting along pretty good ? 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you 

General Recxorp. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that should go on 
the record. We have been complimentary to this committee many 
times. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Now, is the language in the bill which we copied out of the Senate 
bill satisfactory as it relates to the National Guard ? 

General Reckorp. Mr. Chairman, there are one or two little matters 
that we think should be invited to the attention of the committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, invite our attention to it. Let’s hear what 
it is. 

General Recxorp. One error on page 1 of the bill has already been 
invited to the attention of the clerk and he has indicated that it will 
be corrected. 

The Cuarrman. What is that error, Mr. Blandford ? 

General Recxorp. It is merely—pardon me. 

Mr. Buanrorp. We already have the correction noted on the bill, 
Mr. Chairman. The way line 5 reads is “Section 1 of said act is 
amended to read as follows : "and it should, of course, read “Subsec- 
tion 1 (a) of section 1 of said act. 

Sela Recxorp. Then when we get over to the back part of the bill 
here where you talk about the Commission 

The CuarrmMan. About what ? 

General Reckorp. ‘The Commission. 

Mr. Jounson. What page, please ? 

General Reckorp. Page—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Ten. 

General Reckxorp. Ten, I think. Yes, page 10, lines 17 to 20. 
| Reading :] 

No person who has within ten years been on active duty as a commissioned 
officer in a Regular component of the Armed Forces shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment as a civilian member of the Commission. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that this should be a five-man Commis- 
sion. Three of them should be civilians and the Chairman should be 
a civilian. But we would like to see you strike from this bill the 
provision that a military man, even in 10 years, can be considered a 
civilian. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we use the same language there that was 
used for the Secretary of the National Defense. 
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General Reckxorp. Mr. Chairman, really we do not like it. We 
think a civilian—— 

The Carman. Allright. Now, is there any other point? 

General Reckorp. We do not want to see this Commission, when it 
begins to function, packed with former Regular service people. 

The CuHamman. We do not hardly think that will happen. We 
want civilian control. We want to keep it under civilian control. 

General Reckorp. But the way this bill is written, Mr. Chairman, 
former Regular officers could be named as civilians. We think that 
is bad. 

The CuatrmMan. They have to be confirmed by the Senate. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And we all are strong for civilian control. After 
a divorcement of service of 10 years, that is a long time. 

Mr. Brooks. General, would this help in your thought, that we in- 
clude there [reading] : 

No person who has within ten years been on active duty as a commissioned 
officer in a Regular component of the Armed Forces, or who presently is drawing 
retirement as a member of the Regular Establishment. 

Would that help you? 

General Reckorp. That would help, Mr. Brooks, but the committee 
says it was this commission to be, the majority, civilians. If you 
mean that, why not strike out the provision that will permit the mili- 
tary to work their way in and get over on the civilian side? 

Mr. Brooks. What wordage would you suggest there ? 

Mr. Suorr. Strike it out. 

General Recxorp. I would be very glad to supply the wording if 
you will give me a little time. 

Mr. Suorr. Leave it out. 

General Recxorp. It would be better if you left it out. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, in other words, a man in my particular 
role could never get on that particular Commission because I was a 
member of the Regular component. 

Mr. Buianprorp. For 10 years. 

Mr. Bares. It you take it out. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest this, Mr. Chairman: that General Rec- 
kord be permitted to give us his ideas there later ? 

The CuatrmMan. General, write it down. 

Mr. Jounson. One question, General. If you took the word “Reg- 
ular” out, would that make it better in your opinion ¢ 

General Reckorp. We do not think so, Mr. Johnson. There are 
plenty of good men in the United States on the civilian side. Why 
reach out and get some retired Regular who is looking for a job—— 

Mr. Jonnson. You want 100 percent 

General Reckorp. And put him over on the civilian side. 

Mr. Jounson. You want 100 percent civilian Commission content ? 

General Recxorp. No, sir. Three members of the Commission are 
civilians and two are military. But do not make it possible for a 
third or fourth or fifth military man to be appointed as a civilian. 

Mr. Cunntrncuam. With this in there, all five of them could be 
military. 

General Reckorp. They could be; yes, sir. We do not think that 
is good. 
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Mr. Kirpay. General, I am probably responsible for that provision. 

General Recxorp. Take it out, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kivpay. I had suggested that perhaps—— 

General Recxorp. We think this is an excellent bill. 

Mr. Kripay. That we would use the same language that we had 
used in drafting the bill for the Secretary of National Defense and 
the other Secretaries. It never occurred to me what ‘you are speaking 
of. I think maybe you are correct. 

General Reckorp. Thank you, sir. 

General Wausu. One reason we dealt in no details was because we 
felt that the bill was sufficient in itself and there was no necessity to 
waste time of this committee in talking about details. 

The Cuamrman. And General Reckord has just stated he thought 
it was an excellent bill, and the comment he made will be considered 
when we take it up section by section in executive session. 

Mr. Kizpay. I think General Walsh should make that statement. 

You think it is an excellent bill; do you not, General ? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. I tried to make that clear. I hope I did. 

Mr. Kinpay. We are trying to get everybody on record. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Now, we are going to call on you a little bit later to help us with 
the other bill. 

Come around, General Evans, representing the Reserve. 

Now, I want to say this, members of the committee : 

Tomorrow mor ning at 10 o'clock General Marshall will be here, 
and following General Marshall and } Mrs. Rosenberg I will ask the 
people to come up and talk about the ROTC. It is highly important. 

Now, General Marshall said in one phase of the testimony he wants 
to talk in executive session, so I hope every member will be here 
tomorrow morning. 

Now, go ahead, General Evans, representing the Reserve, and Gen- 
eral, before you start, I want to invite you to cooperate with us in 
trying to w ork out a Reserve program, that has to be enacted, which 
is going to have some teeth in it, and will accomplish something. 

General Evans. We are happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. I realize 
the time is getting late and you are all tired, but I really have some 
very important things I would like to say. I will make it as brief as 
I can, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the committee be in order. Let’s hear the 


general now. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. E. A. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


General Evans. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Reserve Officers Association deeply appreciates the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee in connection with the proposed 
legislation affecting the utilization of manpower. 

“The Reserve Officers Association has consistently, year after year, 
maintained its belief in a system of universal military training. We 
have — consistently held to the type of military organization for 
this Nation which was enunci iated by Gen. George C. Marshall in 
a circular published under his name on 25 August 1944, at which time 
he was Chief of Staff of the Army. In this circular, General Marshall 
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directed that the plans for a postwar peace establishment be [read- 
ing |— 

based upon the conception of a professional peace establishment (no larger than 
necessary to meet normal peacetime requirements) to be reenforced in time of 
emergency by organized units drawn from citizen Army Reserve, effectively 
organized for this purpose in time of peace; with full opportunity for competent 
citizen soldiers to acquire practical experience through temporary active service 
and to rise by successive steps. to any rank for which they can definitely 
qualify— 

General Marshall stated in this circular that this was the type of 
military institution which President Washington proposed to the 
First Congress as one of the essential foundations of the new American 
Republic. 

In order to effectively create this type of military institution, and 
in order that a proper level of security may be maintained under 
present world conditions, it is essential that there be a system evolved 
whereby young men of the Nation are given a thorough basic training 
and then assigned to the Reserve components of the several services. 
Such a plan is provided in the bill now under consideration by this 
committee. 

In reference to the bill now before you—namely, H. R. 2811— 
and with specific reference to the National Security Training Com- 
mission, we note that a change has been made from the concept of 
the Commission in previous UMT bills in that the Commission is 
placed on a per diem basis rather than on a full-time basis. Inasmuch 
as it is felt that the importance of this Commission is such that it 
will require the full-time services of its members, we suggest that 
the per diem plan be deleted and that members be selected on a full- 
time basis. 

We note several deletions in the paragraph referring to the power 
given to the National Security Training Commission, and strongly 
suggest that the wording of the Senate bill be used. H. R. 2811, for 
instance, states that [reading |— 

The National Security Training Commission is subject to the direction of 
the President and will establish policies with respect to the conduct of initial 
military training of members of the National Security Training Corps. 

We suggest the wording of the Senate bill which directs the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission to establish such policies and 
standards, and so forth. The Senate version has these additional 
words which we strongly recommend be placed in H. R, 2811: 

Establish such policies and standards * * * as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, and shall, subject to the direction of the President, 
designate the Federal departments and agencies to carry out such training in 
accordance with the policies and standards of the Commission. 

We are somewhat concerned in connection with the follow-through 
of an individual’s service in the Reserve components after he has 
completed training, or has completed training and active-duty service. 
The Reserve components are supposed to receive enlisted men today 
who have completed a 1-year enlistment, but these men are certainly 
not in evidence, and I have no doubt but that the reason they are 
not available to us is because there is no method of following them 
up to see that they carry out their obligation. This suggestion has 
been made—and we think it worthy of consideration—and that is 
that once an individual has completed his training, or training and 
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service, and has become available for assignment to the Reserve com- 
ponents, that he be reported to his local board upon release from 
the service, and that the local board be charged with the keeping of 
records that would indicate whether the individual is or is not carry- 
ing out obligations under the law. 

We are also concerned in reference to the possible penalty clause 
which would make the individual subject to the penalty as set forth 
in the present Selective Service Act in the event he fails to carry 
out his obligation to serve his total number of years in the Reserve 
components. Ifthe present penalty clause does not cover this portion 
of his obligation, then we strongly recommend that the wording be 
changed to make it apply. 

I might say something that does not appear in my statement and 
that has to do with the question of 6 months’ training, Mr. Chairman. 

In the bill it calls for a definite 6-month training under UMT. 
We would respectfully request and suggest that that be stated as 
a maximum of 6 months’ training, not a definite period of 6 months’ 
training. 

We have no particular quarrel in reference to the age when young 
men will be drafted, or with the period of time required for present- 
day service. We feel that this is a policy matter that can best be 
determined by the Congress. of the United States based upon the 
over-all manpower needs of the Nation. 

You can readily see from my previous remarks that we are in agree- 
ment with the basic concept of the proposed bill. We are concerned 
however, with the fact that it appears to be necessary to maintain an 
active-duty force of approximately 3,500,000. 

We have no means of determining and we must therefore accept the 
fact that an active-duty strength of approximately 3,500,000 is re- 
quired under present world conditions. But we do become alarmed 
when we listen to statements made by members of the Defense De- 
partment that this strength may have to be maintained for many 
years to come. This country cannot possibly stand the tremendous 
continued cost of maintaining large active-duty forces year after year 
after year. We can think of nothing that Soviet Russia would like 
better than to have us wreck ourselves economically. If it is necessary 
to maintain a security level as represented by the 3,500,000 active-duty 
force, we contend that it is possible to accomplish this security level 
by building up the effectiveness of the Reserve components to a point 
that would soon allow a substantial reduction of the active-duty 
forces. The cost of maintaining an active-duty force is probably 10 
times greater than that of maintaining a similar force in the Reserve 
components, and obviously any shifting of the security load from the 
active-duty forces to the Reserve components would bring about sub- 
stantial savings to the taxpayers of this Nation. 

The terms of the proposed bill, taken together with the statement 
of Pentagon witnesses appearing before the Congress, indicate that 
it is the intention of eventually building up the effectiveness of the 
Reserve components. But this cannot start until individuals who are 
drafted will have completed their service and will have been trans- 
ferred into the Reserve components. This means then, in general 
terms, that it will be approximately 2 years before any substantial 
amount of strength is added to the Reserve components. 
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Why is it necessary to wait these 2 years in order to start building 
up the effectiveness of the Reserve components? If we wait for 2 
vears to start, it will certainly be a year or more beyond that time 
before we can begin thinking in terms of reducing the active duty 
forces and still maintain the required security level to meet world 
conditions. Every year that we wait in starting to build up the effec- 
tiveness of the Reserve components costs this country $35 billion. We 
would like to see the start made now—not 2 years hence. It is true 
that there is a provision in the bill which would allow individuals to be 
released from service in order to accept enlistments in the Reserve 
components, but nowhere do we find this enunciated as a policy which 
would be put into effect without delay. It may well be that this is 
contemplated, but I again repeat that there appears to be too much 
emphasis upon maintaining and supporting this tremendous peace- 
time establishment over many years to come, rather than a maximum 
effort to work out a plan of maintaining a security level by the utiliza- 
tion of effective Reserve components now in order that this country 
and the people of this Nation will not be burdened with overpowering 
taxes. 

We in the Reserve Officers Association much prefer to accept into 
the Reserves only those men who had received a basic training. This 
is the only way in which the Reserves can be made truly effective. 
We had hoped that it might be possible to create a plan whereby a 
certain percentage of the individuals who were drafted and who had 
been given their basic training could be released to the Reserve com- 
ponent units, thereby eliminating the 2-year wait. 

Under present conditions, with a substantial proportion of the 
Reserve components on active duty and making up a fair share of 
the 3,500,000 active-duty force, we find ourselves in thé position for 
the next year and a half to two years of having substantially de- 
pleted our Reserve forces. We feel rather strongly that during this 
period of time when the Reserve forces are being utilized in build- 
ing up the active-duty force, that when units are ordered to active 
duty they should be replaced in number, consistent, of course, with 
over-all mobilization requirements. Officers exist in the Volunteer 
Reserve that could be utilized for this purpose, and if some plan could 
be worked out that would start assigning men to Reserve components 
immediately after basic training was completed, such a plan would 
be possible. It is realized that this would require the drafting of 
additional men in this first 2-year period; but if the situation is serious 
enough to call for the maintenance of this size active-duty force, 
then it certainly must be serious enough to make us consider without 
delay the raising of the present effectiveness of our Reserve compo- 
nents, be they National Guard or the Reserves of the several services. 

We are not taken into the confidence of the Department of Defense 
or the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air, in connection with the 
over-all considerations that would prompt the creating of a large 
active-duty force for an indeterminate number of years. We are 
therefore unable to dispute the wisdom of such a move. We cannot 
then in good conscience advise against the passage of the bill under 
consideration, as it is a basic bill and does provide the means whereby 
those things which we feel should be done could be done. 

Quite to the contrary, we are much in favor of the passage of this 


bill. 
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What we are concerned about, and what we feel sure must be in the 
minds of many of you as well as people throughout this Nation, is 
the fact that there appears to be no direct evidence that the military 
are bending every possible effort to develop ways and means whereby 
a security Tevel m: iy be maintained by immediately building up the 
present effectiveness of the Reserve components, thereby making it 
possible to consider reducing the large contemplated active-duty force. 

For years the Reserve Oflicers Association has been ver y much con- 
cerned with the lack of proper implementation of Reserve programs 
of the several services, because these programs, with few exceptions, 
have not created effective Reserve component forces. New plans will 
soon be forthcoming from the Department of Defense which should 
present a more effectual picture than has existed in the past. These 
plans, however, must still be properly implemented, and we feel cer- 
tain that you gentlemen of the House Armed Services Committee 
feel as keenly as we do about the necessity of such a proper imple- 
mentation and will therefore take such steps as may be within your 
power to see that it is done. 

On behalf of the Reserve officers of the Army, Navy, Air, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, I thank you for allowing us to present our views. 

General Evans. I might say something that does not appear in my 
statement and that has to do with the question of 6 months training, 
Mr. Chairman. 

In the bill it calls for a definite 6 months’ training under UMT. 
We would respectfully request and suggest that that be stated as a 
maximum of 6 months’ training, not a definite period of 6 months’ 
training. 

The Crairman. Well, General, it is a pleasure to have the benefit of 
the Reserve Association views. 

In studying the bill, we were disturbed about the word “standard” 
so we struck it out. We thought the Board should write the policy. 
We didn’t know what “standards” meant. If you can tell us briefly 
what standards mean, why that might help us along. 

General Evans. I am sure I couldn’t help you 

The CrairMan. On the question of compensation for at least 2 or 3 
years, we did not think it was necessary to have high-salaried men 
because we know that everything for the time being, for the next 2 
or 3 years, was going to be service. Therefore, we didn’t think we 
should establish it, except on a per diem basis, but those are little mat- 
ters we can work out in conference. 

Mr. Kivpay. I don’t think that is a little matter, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that is a very basic and a very important matter. I happen 
to disagree with General Evans on that. I think it would be far pref- 
erable for us to have this Commission composed of people in very 
important positions, such as Professor Compton or Professor Condon 
or even yourself. 

General Evans. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kizpay. As members of this, on a per diem basis, rather than 
having it assigned to people who are just looking for a job. I think 
it would be a whole lot better if we would have it on a per diem basis. 

General Evans. I know exactly what you mean, Mr. Kilday. I cer- 

tainly understood what prompted the change. 

On the other hand, I chink I have seen and IT am sure you have seen 
this happen, that when you do have commissions of that type far too 
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often you find one individual dominating that committee and doing 

the work and making decisions of that committee. That is the only 

thing that disturbed us. 

F Now, these are details and I would prefer to consider this as a 
etail—— 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t believe you would have that as much prevalent 
with a man on a per diem basis, a patriotic gentleman who was doing 
this job, as much as you would have if he was a career person. 

General Evans. Perhaps not. As I say, these things are not serious 
in our mind. 

Mr. Kirpay. You would not press that point. 

General Evans. Oh, no; I certainly would not. 

The Cuatmrman. You have studied the committee bill, have you not / 

General Evans. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. What is your judgment of the committee bill ? 

General Evans. I think it is a very excellent bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

General Evans. I made these suggestions. I would like to see some 
consideration given to the follow-through on these men. 

Mr. Kiipay. General, you will agree we have improved it immeas- 
urably over the Senate bill? 

General Evans. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. I think General Evans made an excellent statement. He 
said what I have been thinking and I am sure a great many of others 
have been thinking about the possibility of getting a Reserve program. 
I don’t think, unless this bill that you have been talking about that is 
coming up before the subcommittee is actually written with some 
compulsion in it—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Tower. We are ever going to get a Reserve program for many 
years, because these young men are going to be in the armed services 
and the people who run the armed services, the active force, are going 
to try to keep in there. We will never build up Reserves until we insist 
on it. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. We will do that. We have to write 
the bill ourselves. We will write the bill. We will write one that is 
going to require some service and require some obligation but as far 
as this bill is concerned, we merely want to provide in general terms 
that they have to serve. Then we will fix it, and fix it by statute. 

Mr. Tower. Are we going to write that bill first or pass this one first ? 

The CHatrMan. Just as soon as we get through this bill we are 
going to sit down here, all of us come in here, and help Mr. Brooks’ 
subcommittee, every member of this committee, and write a Reserve 
statute that is going to deal with these things. 

Mr. Tower. Pass it together with this bill or pass this one first ? 

The Cuarrman. I wish we could. I would like to pass both of them 
tomorrow morning if we could but we just can’t do but one thing at 
atime. We will try to get this bill out of the way and follow it im- 
mediately, with the aid of General Evans and General Walsh and our 
knowledge of Reserves—we will write a bill just like we wrote this 
bill. That is what we are going to do before the full committee headed 
by Mr. Brooks. 
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Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I am glad General Evans emphasized 
the necessity of starting building up the Reserves now. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Without any further delay. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Snort. And also the emphasis that he has placed upon the eco- 
nomic impossibility for us to carry over an extended period of time 
this huge Military Establishment. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Snort. In the interest of economy as well as military strength, 
we have to go to work on it. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Krmpay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that you can de- 
pend on General Evans to come up with something that is entirely 
factual. 

Mr. Suorr. Objective and worth while. 

Mr. Brooxs. General 

General Evans. Mr. Chairman, before you ask the question, on that 
same point, I wish to emphasize that I believe that everything that I 
am hoping for is contained in this bill but as I told Mr. Short coming 
down the hall the other day, you can’t legislate a will to do. 

Mr. Snort. That is it. 

General Evans. Now, if the will to do is here and we have somebody 
thinking now in terms of how we can start building up the effective- 
ness of these Reserves now, not 2 years or 3 years hence, maybe we will 
start thinking in terms of reducing money 

The CuairmMan. General, what comes to my mind is this: 

If this condition in the world continues about like it is doing now, if 
we soon build up a good, strong Reserve, we can reduce this standing 
force and save that money, because if we continue to have to spend 
$35,000,000,000 a year you will kill the goose that lavs the golden egg. 

Mr. Brooks. General, in line with what you say in reference to the 
economy and what the Chairman has said to emphasize the cost there 
of $35,000,000,000 per year, that, of course, is an over-all figure of 
$10,000 per person per year. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I have checked into it a little more carefully than 
that. The cost, the Defense Department tells me, of one soldier or 
sailor or airman for the first 12 months is $4,033. 

The cost of a National Guard man for the same period of time is 
$623. 

The cost of a reservist for the same period of time is $524. 

So you can:see there that actually you could provide eight Reserves 
at the same cost that you provide for one man in the Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

Of course, that doesn’t take into consideration the entire situa- 
tion. 

For instance, the Regular Establishment provides training for the 
reservist. 

General Evans. You must be very careful, Mr. Brooks, in accept- 
ing those figures, because the statement was made certainly that the 
314 million is going to cost us $35,000,000,000. 

Well, if my mathematics are correct, that is $10,000 a man. 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. But that includes, they tell me, and 
I have these figures in writing so I will back them up now, that in- 
cludes, of course, the camp site, they tell me, the construction; it 
includes the medication, the hospitals, and everything there. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is over-all cost—ammunition, artillery, and 
everything. 

General Evans. But you have to take that into consideration. 

Mr. Brooks. Whereas, the $4,033—and that is what is in writing— 
is the actual cost per man in the first 12 months. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Brooks ought to correct 
the record—$10,000 does not include tanks and other implements of 
war. It is exclusive of the implements of war. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. General Evans, was your organization in favor of 
the directive that was contained in the Selective Service Act of 1940 
and which was continued by Congress time and time again after that 
act expired, requiring that all of the—— 

Mr. Tower. Could we have a little order, Mr. Chairman? There is 
too much talk here. 

Mr. Havenner. Requiring that all of the active personnel in World 
War IT should be retired to a Reserve status ? 

General Evans. Yes: we are in favor of that. 

Mr. Havenner. And you were aware of the fact that the Army 
apparently, at least the services, by some Machiavellian legalistic 
process of thinking, decided that those directives were not manda- 
tory and proceeded to evade them and disregard them and discharge 
the personnel without 

General Evans. Iam well aware of that, Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. You are also aware that we are trying to set up 
in this act a similar provision for a Reserve status for the induction 
of men under this program ¢ 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Havenner. After they complete their active service. 

Have you any suggestions to make to the committee as to how we can 
strengthen that provision here so that it cannot be similarly evaded 
in the future ? 

General Evans. Well, I made two suggestions, Mr. Havenner. One 
is that we have some type of system that will follow through on these 
individuals to let the public in general know and in particular the as- 
sociation—if the Department of the Army, Navy, or Air is not going 
to do something about it, we certainly can come up here and raise cain 
to let people know and let the public in general know, if you please, 
who is and who is not carrying out their obligations. 

Now, that is No. 1 

No. 2, I firmly bide that the penalty clause which will be invoked 
if a man fails to appear for his draft should be in force for the entire 
period of service. There should be some penalty which might be 
imposed upon him if he doesn’t carry out the law. 

The Cuatrman. General, the responsibility can’t be placed on the 
individuals who served in World War IT for 

General Evans. No, don’t ask me. 
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The Cuarrman. The responsibility is on the Military Establish- 
ment. They deliberately removed that obligation. 

General Evans. I know. I wish I could tell you how it would be 
possible to make the military do it. I don’t know. They didn’t do 
it before. 

The Crarrman. Now, members of the committee, I have been 
working since 7: 30. I was in my office at 7:30. It is 4:30 now. Let’s 
take a recess until tomorrow morning. 

Thank you very much. 

(At 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. Thursday, 
March 1, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1951 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman), 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will go into executive session. 

All visitors will have to retire for the time being and the press will 
have to retire. After General Marshall makes a statement I will have 
a comment for the press. 

The executive session will only be when General Marshall is talking. 
All visitors that are not officially here on this bill will have to retire. 

Now, let the committee come to order. Members of the committee, 
General Marshall wants to talk to us in executive session and I have 
a statement that the general wants to release to the press when he is 
finished. So what General Marshall says this morning is in executive 
session and I will give out to the press the statement that General 
Marshall wants to be given to the public. 

Go ahead, General, and talk. This is off the record now. You 
need not even make a record of this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHamrMan. Now, let the committee go into open session. 

Now, General, here is your statement you handed me just a while 
ago. You read it now. 

General, wait 1 minute until the press gets in. 

Now, let the committee come to order. If the photographer wants 
to make any pictures, make the pictures before the general starts 
testifying and do not be flashing the light in his face because it dis- 
turbs him. 

Now. members of the committee, we will run to about 12:30 and 
then we will meet this afternoon at 2 o’clock at which time we want 
to have the witnesses from the Department in regard to the ROTC 
phase first. 

Then we have General Hershey. Then there are about 15 Members 
of Congress who have bills here dealing with certain phases of amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act. We will try to accommodate them 
all this afternoon. 

Now let’s go ahead. General Marshall, the committee will be glad 
to have any statement you desire to submit. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. MARSHALL, SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Marsuautt. A month ago I appeared before you gentle- 
men and gave you a frank report of our military situation. Because 
I felt the matter was one of great urgency, I took it upon myself to tell 
you things about the status of our forces in Korea that up to then had 
been classified “top secret.” I told you how short we were of trained 
military manpower and how costly that had been. That situation has 
not changed. We still have not made good the deficiencies with 
which we started in the Far East, nor have we been able to fill the 
holes we were forced to tear in our units elsewhere in the world because 
of our acute need for Korean reinforcements and replacements. 

It has been my hope that this committee, which is so familiar with 
the great price this country has paid for its past unpreparedness, would 
be quick to understand the importance of putting our defenses on a 
sound and enduring basis in this critical period. 

I recall that in my first appearances before committees of the House 
and Senate in the weeks after my appointment as Secretary there 
was a considerable feeling that we were not building our Armed Forces 
up fast enough, that we had set our sights too low on what was needed. 

Most of the questioning indicated a belief that we should ask for 
more men, more money, more facilities. Our troops were in retreat in 
Korea and the demand was insistent that we do something, anything, 
provided we did it fast and on a gigantic scale. Today the atmos- 
phere is quite different. Now the questioning is not how much more do 
we need, but why are we asking so much. 

Iam not unfamiliar with these abrupt changes in sentiment. I have 
lived through them before. I saw the Army disintegrate in General 
Pershing’s lap after World War I. I saw the Selective Service Act 
come within a single vote of repeal only a few months before Pearl 
Harbor. I saw us cast aside our strength again after VJ-day. These 
things are familiar to me, but I must confess that I was not prepared 
for the speed with which the present shift in sentiment has developed. 

Only 2 months ago I was being criticized for not requesting a force 
in being of 5 or 6 million. There were even suggestions that the force 
should be equal to our wartime peak of 12,000,000. We resisted these 
suggestions because we felt it would be dangerous for the United States 
to overload its productive economy with a force that was beyond our 
immediate needs. We felt it was far wiser to draw our security plans 
on a foundation that would involve minimum disruption of the civilian 
economy, while at the same time insuring our ability to invoke the 
needed military strength quickly in a crisis that might develop this 
year or 20 years from now. 

We have submitted to your committee a universal military training 
and service bill that represents a realistic answer to that need in my 
opinion. It enables us to expand our immediate combat strength to the 
number deemed necessary by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It assures a 
dependable flow of trained manpower into the National Guard and 
our other civilian Reserve components so that we can maintain maxi- 
mum available strength with the smallest necessary expenditures of 
men or dollars. 
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This is the sensible, the practical way of meeting our military re- 
quirements now and in the future, in my opinion. It is effective, it is 
economical, it is democratic. 

I do not pretend that the bill we submitted was perfect in all its 
details. Many improvements have already been suggested by the 
members of your committee. We welcome these changes. But we 
cannot view with favor proposals that would strike at fundamental 
principles of this legislation or that would seriously restrict the ability 
of the Armed Forces to fulfill their mission. 

I am particularly concerned with your suggestion that no man be 
made eligible for induction until he is 1814, rather than 18, as we have 
recommended, Let me give you my reasons. 

I believe we can agree that there is no real mental or physical differ- 
ence between 18-year-olds and 1814-year-olds. Some 18-year-olds are 
mature beyond their years. Some 1814-year-olds are often young for 
their age. So far as capabilities are concerned, there is little, if any, 
choice between 18-vear-olds, 1814’s, or 19’s.. So far as needs for the 
man and service to the country are concerned, there is a big difference. 

We believe that 18 is the most desirable age for the individual. Con- 
sultation with representatives of management, labor, education, and 
extended studies in our own Armed Forces in an effort to determine 
an age most convenient to the greatest number of American young men 
for training and service, resulted in our conclusion that 18 was the 
ideal age. 

Eighteen and one-half is not as good an age because eighteen is the 
normal age for graduation from high school. 'To postpone training 
for 6 months until the young man becomes 1814 would offer no sub- 
stantial benefit to him. 

On the contrary, he would be reluctant to take a job knowing that 
he would be in uniform 6 months later. Nor would his employer be 
very eager to start him off. And the prospect of starting college only 
to have it interrupted at the end of 1 year would not be appealing 
either. 

All the testimony that has been offered from men prominent in 
education, science, industry, mental health, and community life has 
supported the idea that 18 is the best time to induct a young man. 
This is based on what is best for the man and what is best for the 
country. 

Now, let us examine the arithmetic in the problem. We estimate 
we need 314 million men in our Armed Forces today. As a reasonable 
precaution, we must leave ourselves a margin for expansion in case 
world conditions worsen. We want to be in such a position that we 
may be able to expand to 4 million, if necessity requires. ‘That would 
seem like reasonable defense planning and the kind of planning that 
I hope your committee will support. 

We cannot meet that 4 million figure out of the present 19 to 26 
pool even after we reduce our physical and mental standards to the 
greatest. practicable extent. We fall short. 245,000 men below the 
minimum reserve pool required in the selective service operations 
under General Hershey. If we include 18-year-olds, we get a margin 
of safety of 76,000, 

I submit to you that that is a reasonable margin of safety for an 
organization that must consider the possibilities of a 4 million man 
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force. We hope it will never be necessary to go above the 314 million 
figure, but we must prepare for the probability. 

The drafting of 18-year-olds has another strong argument in its 
favor, it seems to me. It will give us enough men to enable us to 
equalize the sacrifices incident to military service. It would permit 
us to give our reservists on active duty fairer consideration. When 
the present emergency broke out we called to active duty many re- 
servists who already had served faithfully in war, many of them 
under arduous field conditions. 

Moreover, a large number of the recalled are past the age limit we 
have set for men coming in now through the selective service. These 
reservists should be allowed to return to civil life at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. We cannot let them go home now because we cannot 
spare them. If we do not get a sufficient expansion of our pool of 
available manpower, we will have to continue them in uniform. I 
hope we will not be forced to do that. With 18-year-olds available 
we will not have to do that. We will be glad to return reservists to 
civil life after they have performed a reasonable period of service. 

We are strongly opposed to the committee’s plan to remove from 
the bill the proposal that up to 75,000 young men a year may be 
deferred in the first 3 years of the program in order that they may 
pursue college courses. We are opposed because we realize that our 
own strength les not only in the number of men we have in uniform. 
We appreciate the importance of science and technology in national 
defense. It is in full recognition of that fact that we have provided 
for the deferment of such 75,000 men. 

The men to be selected, it should be emphasized, are deferred and 
in no way exempted from their military obligations. They will have 
to perform their services after their college courses are completed. 

Nor is 75,000 a mere arbitrary figure. “It, too, represents the con- 
sensus of constructive consideration by leaders in the fields of science, 
industry, and education. They helped us arrive at this figure. 

Nor is 75,000 a fixed figure for an indefinite period. It operates for 
but 3 years. It is intended to bridge a gap that might have developed 
if we withdrew all of our men from college during the early period 
of the operation of this act. 

Of all of the provisions for universal military training and service, 
this provision for the education of the 75,000 has received the fullest 
support of the American people ‘and especially of our educators and 
scientists. The fact that the selection of the 75,000 and of the courses 
that they will pursue in the colleges will be made under civilian 
direction assures us that our established democratic principles of lib- 
eral education will not suffer. No one need fear that under our system 
either the colleges or the students will become militarized nor will 
the operation of the act necessitate the wholesale closing of colleges 
and universities because of a lack of students. 

There are two other provisions I should like to mention briefly. One 
is the committee’s unwillingness to lift the 2-percent ceiling that now 
exists on the voluntary recruitment of women into the permanent mili- 
tary services. At a time when we want the broadest assumption or 
responsibility for meeting our national needs, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why we should keep out of the services any woman who wants 
to come in and who can be usefully employed in the Military Estab- 
lishment and offer them the chance of a permanent career in the serv- 
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ices. ‘The more women we have within our needs, the more we will 
be able to release for field duty. That is as true now as it would be 
under conditions of total mobilization. I hope the ceiling will be 
removed. 

I am also concerned over the proposal for a mandatory legal re- 
quirement that we reduce our minimum standards of physical accept- 
ability to those that we applied in January 1945. It is important to 
remember that we were scraping the bottom of the manpower barrel 
by January of that year. 

We were obliged to take men of marginal military utility because 
there were just no other men we could take without doing irreparable 
damage to other phases of our total effort. What is more, we were 
able to distribute these men among a force of nearly 12 million, as 
against the 314 million force we now anticipate. 

With a force of that size, it is much easier to accommodate a con- 
siderable number of men who could not ordinarily be used even for 
the most limited duty than it is under present conditions. It should 
also be borne in mind that the efficiency of those men was very low, 
and the medical and pension costs their employment utlimately in- 
volved was very high. These considerations make it highly inadvis- 
able to force us to go too far by statute at this time. 

We have already assured your committee of our determination to 
do everything that can be done, consistent with military efficiency, 
to utilize meh in limited-service work and to bring down our physical 
and mental requirements. We ask you not to tie our hands by re- 
moving any flexibility in our operations. 

It is equally our determination to reduce the costs of our Armed 
Forces once we get them properly equipped. We believe that once the 
equipment job is completed. we will be able to maintain an armed 
strength of 314 million men at the cost of 35 billion dollars annually, 
provided, of course, present price levels prevail, and the international 
situation does not deteriorate. 

As a result of the operation of universal military training and serv- 
ice over a number of years, we believe we would build up our reserves 
in such strength as to enable us to reduce our Armed Forces below 
the 314 million figure. When such a reduction takes place, the annual 
cost of our Armed Forces will be reduced in general in approximate 
proportion to the principle of the 35 billion dollars cost for 314 mil- 
lion men. 

You ‘have charged us with a great responsibility. We believe we 
have put forward a constructive program for carrying out that re- 
sponsibility on a basis that is within the capacity of our economy to 
support and that will be adequate to cope with any emergency. Our 
survival depends on the carrying forward of that program decisively 
and effectively. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Of course, we recognize the fact that you and a great many mem- 
bers of the committee have been sick with the flu, so we are not going 
to tax your strength unduly. 

I just want to make this statement: The points that you raised 
where the Department makes objection to the committee bill are as 
follows: 

The first is in reference to the age. I might say in passing that the 
way the committee bill is written there is only 8 months’ difference 
between 18 years old and what the committee proposes. 
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Now, in regard to the educ ational phase, if you will examine page 
14 of our bill, you will see the President has right to put in 75,000 or 
150,000, whatever number he wants to, for educational purposes. I 
will read it. 

The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces or from training in the National Security Traning Corps of any or all 
categories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations or employment, or whose continued service in an office (other than 
an office described in subsection (f)) under the United States or any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, or whose activity in study, 
research, or medical, scientific, or other endeavors is found to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the National health, safety, or interest: 

Now, in regard to removing the percentage of women in the service, 
this, as we visualize it, is a draft law and we want to confine it only 
to drafting. I thoroughly agree with you. I will say I am satis- 
fied the committee will entertain favorably just as soon as a bill is 
sent here to deal with that in a separate bill. 

As to the other question, there is considerable debate in the com- 
mittee on that phase. 

Now, those are the differences between the Department and the 
committee’s bill. 

Are there any questions to the General ? 

Thank you very much, General. 

Secretary Marsuauy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. 

Now, Madam Secretary Rosenberg, you are in good health. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Well, my health improves by seeing the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. I missed seeing them. I also have been 
struck by the fashionable flu, I am afraid. 

The CHarmman. Madam Secretary, the committee will be glad to 
have you make any comments you desire to make on any phases of 
the bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mrs. Rosenberg when 
we are going to get that Civilian Components Policy Board Reserve 
report ¢ 

Secretary Rosenpera. Mr. Chairman, you asked that we have a 
report on the Ist of March, or a part of a report. I have been out 
of the office, unfortunately, for the past few days. 

The report of the Civilian Components Board is coming up to me 
this afternoon with the comments of the committee of each service 
and the organizations they have worked with, Reserve organizations. 

We have also had a meeting with an executive committee of the 
Governors to discuss with them this Reserve problem. It will take us 
a few days to go over the recommendations of the Civilian Components 
Board, to discuss it wiith the Chief of Services, then submit our 
recommendations to General Marshall. I hope to have it here, in- 
cluding suggestions for whatever legislation may be necessary, and 
including the former so-called Roper legislation, which you spoke 
of last time, Congressman. 

I hope no longer than a week to 10 days, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much. Now, go ahead with your 
statement in regard to this bill. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Rosrnperc. Mr. Chairman, I had a prepared statement 
which I think is completely superfluous for me to submit to this 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary RosENBerG. Any questions that you care to ask, I would 
much rather answer. 

The CHarrman. All right. We will take up the questions that 
have been raised by General Marshall, raised by General Collins, and 
raised by others, all in reference to the bill. 

Now, let’s take the 18-year-old proposition. The Department’s 
bill was that you register at 17 years of age; you would classify or he 
will be classified when he gets to be 18 years of age. That is correct; 
is it not? He would register at 17 and he is classified when he gets 
to be 18 years of age? 

Secretary Rosenserc. The Department’s bill originally was that, 
and then I think at Congressman Doyle’s suggestion the Department 
was willing to go along, and General Hershey said that by stretching 
a point and having sufficient Reserves in the pool he could register 
them at 1714 and have them ready for induction at 18. 

The Cuamman. Well, then, the bill that came in from the Depart- 
ment was that they register at 17 and they would be classified at 18. 
Now, it takes 3 months to classify. So, he would be 18 and 3 months 
under the Department’s bill before he would be ready for basic 
training. 

Under our bill, he would register at 18 and he would be classified 
before he is 1814, and then he would be ready for service at 1814 years 
of age. 

Now, the Senate proposal is that he register at 18 and that he is 
classified at 18—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. After attaining 18 years of age. 

The Cuarrman. After attaining 18 years of age, and that no one 
ean be drawn in the 18-year-old pool until there has been an exhaus- 
tion of the pool from 19 to 26. 

Now, under that, as the figures have been presented by you and Mr. 
Adams and General Hershey, it would be a long, long time, 2 or 3 
years, before anybody in the 18-year-old class would be called under 
the Senate bill. Is that not correct ? 

I do not want to get you embarrassed between the Senate and the 
House bill, but we are just analyzing these bills. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, I do not think you would have 
me embarrassed. I think ours was the best bill. 

The Cwairman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. And, next to that, I would like to say, as 
General Marshall has so often asked, the more flexibility you have, 
the easier you are going to make our planning for the men involve. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. By saying the easier you are going to make 
it. | think there has been far too much uncert: unty m the lives of the 
young men as to when they are being called. We had hoped that by 
getting a bill where we could do an intelligent planning job with Gen- 
eral Hershey and plan the number of men we need, barring untore- 
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seen international complications, we could say to a young man, “You 
may proceed if you are 18 years old, 18 and 3 months old, 18 and 4 
months old, forthcoming with your education or your industrial or 
your agricultural life; we would not call you.” 

The Carman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. We feel if you begin at 1814 you put two 
very serious handicaps in our way. One is, Mr. Chairman, the one 
that General Marshall spoke of. This bill is a bill which we hope is 
going to be an enduring bill; that we are going to, as soon as possible, 
begin to train men at the age of 18 for a period of 6 months, permit 
them to go back into civilian life, and then use them if, God forbid, the 
necessity dictates that they are to be called in. 

The younger we take those men, Mr. Chairman, the longer their 
usefulness will be for us in the Reserve system. If they are called 5, 
6, 7 years from today, they are still in the age group in which they 
are useful. Every six months counts. That was No, 1. 

In the long run, we would like to begin this universal military train- 
ing at 18 when they finish high school and begin their work. That 
was our first one. 

Our second one is the one that General Marshall stressed. We do 
not want this bill based on statistical purposes alone. We could or 
we could not take 314 or 4 million men from this pool. We can take 
the 3144. We canno, we feel, with a good safety margin that General 
Hershey needs, go to 4 million if we need it. We have no desire to 
go higher than the 314 million. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Unless necessity dictates it. 

The CHamman. Now, Madam Secretary—— 

Secretary Rosensere. But one thing, Mr. Chairman, if I may say, 
it is becoming increasingly necessary, and no one knows it better than 
vou gentlemen whose mail is full of the complaints of the individual 

eserves who were called in: that we must, as quickly as possible, 
return those men into civilian life. 

The CuHarrman. We all agree with that. But let’s get back to your 
bill. 

Now, under your bill, you could not induct at 18. You could only 
classify at 18. So, he would be 18 years and 3 months when you put 
him in the service, under your bill, or before you could put him in 
the service. 

Now, under the Senate bill, no 18-year-old man can be drafted until 
the road block in the 19-to-26 group has been cleared. You have a 
net pool now in that of 800,000, You add to that net pool that is 
coming of age every year about 600,000 more. Therefore, you have 
about 1,000,000 men that fall within the 19-to-26 group, and you 
never would get, under the Senate bill, for a great many years, as 
long as you maintain 3,500,000, anyone in the 18-year-old bracket. 

Now, the other point is: You complain about striking out this 
75,000 educational. I just read to you what is in the bill and what is in 
the law today. Why does that not cover your point ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer the first 
one, I do not want to bore you with the figures again. Our charts show 
that that million is greatly reduced. Our basic question is not how 
many — when we have them, but how much at which time we have 
available. 
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The Cratrman. Let me ask you this: Under the Senate bill, when 
will you begin to draft 18-year-olds? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Whenever we need them in any area, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is the advantage. Whenever we have a 
need, we do not need an amendment. We do not have to notify our 
enemies that we need additional men. Whenever that pool of avail- 
able men is exhausted in a local draft board, General Hershey can 
begin to draft. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. A man 1814 years old—— 

The Cuarrman. Or 18 years old. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Or 18 years old. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you see what the Senate did was this: They 
started off on the first page and said that the age should be reduced 
from 19 down to 18. Now, if you stopped there, you draft 18-year-olds 
after 18 years and 3 months. But later on in the bill, on page 8, they 
put this road block in, and it has you so completely blocked by figures 
you cannot get any 18-year-olds in: 

No local board shall order for induction any person who has not attained the 
age of 19 unless there is not within the jurisdiction of such local board a sufficient 
number of persons who are deemed by such local board to be available for induc- 
tion and who have obtained the age of 19 to enable such local board to meet a 
call for men which has been ordered and furnished for induction. 

Now, that will practically make it mathematically impossible to 
take anybody under the Senate bill at 18 and 3 months because the 
pool will always carry 

Secretary Rosenserc. Well 

The Cuairman. The pool is 800,000 net, as I pointed out, between 
19 and 26. Now, you add to that the net pool that becomes 19 out of the 
18-year-olds is about 600,000 more net. ‘Then from that you take 6 or 7 
hundred thousand annually and you still have a pool of about 3 or 4 
hundred thousand in your pool. So there is no need for us and the 
country to think that under the Senate bill you are drafting 18-year- 
old men. You are doing nothing of the kind. ; 

You are not drafting anybody in the 18-year-old bracket because 
they put an obstacle in your way that prohibits you from doing what 
they said in the first bill. That is all I want to say on that. 

Now, let’s go ahead. As Mr. Blandford said, the Senate bill re- 
quires them to exhaust the safety margin before they can go into the 
18-year-old group. 

Secretary RosensBerc. No; it does not. The Senate bill recognizes 
the necessity of the safety margin. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, let-—— 

Secretary Rosennerc. Those are not available men. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let’s go to your other objection. The com- 
mittee decided we could deal with the question of education in the way 
we have done it. Why does it not answer your problem? I particu- 
larly call your attention to page 14, line 22, and it runs over on page 15. 
Now, the President, under that authority, can take 150,000 or 75,000 
if he is satisfied that it is necessary. [Reading :] 








Whose activity in study, research, or medicine, scientific or other endeavors, 
is found to be necessary for the maintenance of the national health, safety, of 
interest. 
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Now, why is that not covered ¢ 

Secretary Rosenpere. Mr. Chairman, when we first conferred with 
eduactors, they felt that during the 3 years it was essential that a 
group of young men start and be permitted to finish the entire course 
of education or, in the next few years, there would not be graduates 
coming out of schools, because the President’s deferments on educa- 
tion so far on any group are l-year deferments. It was found prefer- 
able to have the Congress write into the bill actually that this group, 
no matter what the pressures may be for deferments or no deferments, 
should be permitted to finish their education as scientists and doctors 
before they perform their service so that at no one time in this 3-year 
period the pipeline should dry up. 

The Cuarrman. It cannot dry up under this provision. Under this 
provision we have here, the President can set it aside. The President 
‘an add 75,000, plus those 200,000 in the ROTC. We can have for 
deferment approximately three or four hundred thousand for educa- 
tional purposes, if the President does it. We are not finding any fault 
about it. You are complaining because we have struck it out. We put 
it in here in a direct, positive way, giving the discretion to the Presi- 
dent. That is what we have done. 

Secretary Rosenperc. We suggested that you have the discretion. 
That is the sole difference, Mr. Chairman, 

The CuairmMan. What is it? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We suggested that Congress should exercise 
that discretion by including it. 

Mr. CLemente. No. 

Mr. Durnam. No. 

Mr. Towr. No. 

The Crarrman. You did not say the Congress; you said a board. 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, no, sir. I mean we suggested—I am 
sorry if you misunderstood me—that that deferment should be writ- 
ten in by Congress, not left to the discretion of the President. 

Mr. Durnam. The operation of it. 

The CrarrmMan. The operation of it is left to the board ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You leave it to the board. 

Now, as to your next question, I want to say that, as I said to General 
Marshall, this is a draft bill. The question of percentage is a different 
law. It is not even tied up with the draft. We will take that up 
about women coming into the services by consideration of that just 
as soon as you send us a bill. If you send us a bill here tomorrow, 
we will get to work on it just as soon as we can. 

Now, your other objection about the physical and mental standards, 
we have discussed that so much in here, I would not take up the time 
of the committee and discuss it any further. 

Are there any questions by any members of the committee to 
Madam Rosenberg? 

Thank you very much, Madam Secretary. It is a pleasure to have 
had you here. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask her a question. 

The Cnarrman. Allright. One minute. 

Mr. Eston. Madam Secretary, the Department has been working 
on a rotation plan so as to relieve some of the troops in Korea from 
active service incombat areas. Isthat correct ? 
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Secretary Rosenperc. General Marshall, sir, and General Collins 
had said that it is our great desire and the marines have announced 
that they have some kind of rotation. It has not been worked out yet. 
We would not like to announce it and raise false hopes. They are 
continually working on a rotation plan. It is absolutely essential that 
those men get relief at the earliest possible moment. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Madam—— 

Mr. Exston. We all agree with that, but Iam just wondering if, in 
working out this plan or trying to work it out, you have considered the 
advisability of having some of our American troops move into some 
of the inactive areas somewhere else in the world and letting some of 
our allies move some of their troops from the inactive areas over into 
the Korean war. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Tam sure the Joint Chiefs of Staff have con- 
sidered all the plans that are feasible and possible. 

Mr. Extston. Has there been any decision that that might be done é 

Secretary Rosenserc. I could not answer that at this time. 

Mr. Exvsron. Of course, if that is done, then there would be fewer 
men required for induction in our own forces; is that correct 

Secretary Rosenperc. It is my understanding that they are carrying, 
our allies are carrying, all the possible share of trained men they can 
at the present time in Korea that the Joint Chiefs of Staff found 
advisable or necessary. 

The Cuatrman. Madam Secretary, let me clear up another point. 
Under this Senate bill, one of the purposes is UM'T, just like in our 
bill. Under ovr bill, when a man finishes his UMT training, he goes 
in the Reserve for 8 years. Under the Senate bill—— 

Mr. Durnam. He goes at 17. 

The Crairman. If he volunteers, he goes at 17. Under the Senate 
bili, after he finishes his UMT training, he is free. He does not go 
anywhere. He does not go into the Reserve. So I had to call that to 
the attention of the Senate, that the very objective of the UMT was 
to build up a reserve. I am not going to let them get by with that. I 
will make a point. 

Secretary Rosrennerc. Mr. Chairman, if I may—— 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Secretary Rosenpserc. T understand there was a mistake in the bill 
draft, not in intent, which was correct. 

The Cuatrman. That is just one of the glaring mistakes besides 
these other mistakes I pointed out. Thank you very much, Madam 
Secretary. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Dr. Sparks, come around here. You and 
some of the educators who have been here a long time, we will let you 
go home. : 

Dr. Sparks, give your name and position and who you represent. 

Mr. Sparks. My name is Frank H. Sparks. 

The CHamMan. Give it out. The committee did not hear you. 

Mr. Sparks. I am Frank Sparks, the president of Wabash College. 
I speak for the 31 colleges in the State of Indiana who are members 
of the Indiana Conference of Higher Education. Four of these col- 
leges are tax-supported, tax institutions, and 27 of them are church- 
related and independent colleges. 
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The CHarrmMan. Goahead, Doctor. The committee would be glad to 
have you make any statement you desire to make. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK SPARKS, PRESIDENT, WABASH COLLEGE 


Mr. Sparks. I might add that 12 of these colleges are represented by 
their presidents in the audience now. 

We have studied the House bills H. R. 1752 and H. R. 2811 and 
Senate bill 1 and its two revisions. We have been in attendance at all 
of these conference hearings since they opened on the 22d of January. 
We know that writing this legislation is difficult, that the committee 
has worked hard, and we admired your astuteness and your compre- 
hension when it comes to the features in the bill that pertain to educa- 
tion, which is the part of the problem that we think we understand 
also. And particularly, Mr, Chairman, I think you have done a swell 
job. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, let me see what you think about the bill. 
That will be the answer. 

Mr. Sparks. Well, sir, we think bill H. R. 2811 is the best version. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Searks. But we think we can help make it a little better. 

The CHarirman. All right. Let’s get to that point right away. 
How can you help? 

Mr. Sparks. We have four specific recommendations. The first one 
pertains to lines 14 and 19 on page 14 and lines 6 and 9 on page 15, and 
line 23 on 17 through line 4 on page 18. 

Now, these all pertain to the men who are remaining in college. 
We think that language needs to be clarified. A student cannot tell 
from this language where he stands, nor can his college. We have a 
remedy to suggest. 

The second point pertains to the ROTC units as described in section 
(d) on page 12. These ROTC units are excellent for the institu- 
tions that have them, but there are only 272 institutions in the country 
that have ROTC units now. 

The Cuatrman. How many? 

Mr. Sparks. Two hundred and seventy-two, with about 400 con- 
tracts. That will beexpanded some. But even in the expansion there 
will be six institutions without ROTC’s to one institution that has 
them, or approximately that ratio. 

The effect of the ROTC unit is that they naturally, for efficiency’s 
sake, ought to be put in the larger institutions. That is where they are 
and that is where it is logical to put them. But the effect on the 
educational system is that the larger institutions tend to get still larger 
and the smaller institutions tend to get smaller because the sudents are 
attracted to the places where there are military institutions. 

The third point we would like to raise—— 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, right there may I ask how many stu- 
dents are in the colleges that have ROTC training and how many are 
in the colleges that do not have ROTC courses ? 

The Cuarrman. The total student body / 

Mr. Sparks. That, sir, I cannot answer, Mr. Elston. You are ask- 
ing how many students are enrolled in the 272 institutions / 

Mr. Eston. Yes. 
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Mr. Sparks. My goodness, I thought I could answer anything else 
you could ask, but I cannot. 

Mr. Exsron. Can you give us some approximate idea? Are there 
a greater number in the ROTC colleges ¢ 

Mr. Sparks. No, there would be a lesser number in those institu- 
tions. Just as an off-the-cuff guess, I would say about one-third of 
our students will be in the colleges where the ROTC institutions are, 
because they are by and large the large institutions and the large 
institutions—take 600 of our large institutions—will have approxi- 
mately the same number of students as the other 1,200. It is on that 
basis that I make the guess. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, go right ahead. 

Mr. Durnam. Your 1,800 includes all classes of colleges? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. 

The third point has to do with this age regulation, the one that 
you just—— 

The Cuarrman. Let’s get back. What suggested amendments do 
you have on page 14 in regard to the President’s authority under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed ? 

Mr. Srearks. We have outlined what we call, in Indiana, the In- 
diana plan, which deals extensively with that problem. 

The Cuairman, Go ahead and tell us briefly what it is. How do 
you change this?) Who does it? The commission or the President? 

Mr. Sparks. We would disturb the normal flow of students the 
minimum. We would follow about your practice, that is, as set forth 
in this bill. Any boy that is in his freshman year when he is called, 
we would allow him to finish his freshman year. 

The Cuatrman. You follow the present law in high schools? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Sparks. We would also apply that as it is this year applied to 
the student who is in the upper sections, that is, that will give you a 
distribution all the way through the upper classes, if it is hable. All 
of this I am going to say is based upon the theory we are not trying 
to be obstructionists here. We are trying to work out a plan that will 
help a constant flow of these youngsters into the economy of the coun- 
try, military and civilian. 

Now, if it can be allowed, we would not disturb any boy who is 
‘called while he is in college until the end of his academic year. 

We would get the flow of the college students from the freshman 
year on. Say a boy is called in his freshman year. We would defer 
him until the end of the freshman year. Then we would take some 
percentage of that freshman class as regulated by Selective Serv- 
ice—and let that be determined and announced. For example, the 
upper half of the freshman will continue to the sophomore year. 
The upper two-thirds of the sophomore year continue to the junior 
year. The upper three-fourths of the juniors continue to the senior 
year. That kind of an arrangement applied right now to the boys 
who are in college would lower your college attendance about 300,000 
and it would leave in our colleges about 750,000. It would leave 
the selection of the student based on the performance of the student, 
which in our judgment is the best single selection of the student. 

The Cuatrman. The Selective Service Director can do that now. 
That, I understand, is probably his plans, to work it out. 
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Mr. Sparks. Indeed it is, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Sparks. We have a wise and able person as the Director of the 
Selective Service. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Searks. But, Mr. Chairman, you have the uncertainty in the 
present act, you see— 

Mr. CLtemente. Where is he from, Doctor ? 

Mr. Sparks. Well, he is from the State—— 

Mr. Durnam. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. That is about your 
normal attrition anyway through your classes from the freshmar class 
to your senior class, doctor. 

Mr. Srarks. We graduate at the present time about 40 percent. 
Some schools go above that, but that is the average. 

Mr. Duruam. So you would have just about the normal attrition. 
It would not be much differential. 

Mr. Sprarks. No. Our calculation is—you see, your present male 
enrollment in colleges now between 18 and 26 is 1,050,000. We think 
this will shrink your present attendance to 750,000 if applied right 
now, 

Now this, however, is meant to be the mechantsm. You would 
regulate the number of men remaining in college by merely determin- 
ing the percentage of the freshman class that went on to the sopho- 
more year you see. You could take 75 percent of those boys or 25 
percent of them, but let the boy determine whether or not he stays 
in college. 

Mr. Brooxs. In effect, vou would just raise the passing mark ¢ 

Mr. Srarks. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And make it high enough to weed out all you want. 
The schools could help there, too. 

The CHatrmMan. What is your next point ? 

Mr. Gavin. May I say at this point, Mr. Chairman, then the fel- 
low with a high IQ, who is naturally smart and lots of ability, he is 
the boy that gets by, but the other fellow that finds it-tough to get his 
edueation is all ready to go into the line. 

Mr. Srarks. There would be much to that in this provision. But 
you would leave the boy who has shown academic aptitude in academic 
fields, you see. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, if it would be determined on that basis rather 
than marks, then I would be willing to acquiesce. 

Mr. Sparks. I think if you could work out a national test to go 
along with this, it would strengthen that. We have discussed that in 
Indiana and we think it is excellent. 

Mr. Gavin. The point I am trying to make is, there are lots of boys 
that are naturally smart and others who really try hard and have a 
difficult time to get by. Because he cannot get by, he goes into the line; 
but the boy who is just a naturally smart student is exempted and goes 
on and gets an education while the other boy has to take the time out 
to do a little fighting. 

Mr. Sparks. Of course, your institutions vary on that and the 
teachers vary on that. 

Mr. Gavin. That should be very carefully considered. 
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The Cuatrman. Now, Doctor, what is your viewpoint with refer- 
ence to the way the Senate bill approached this and the Department 
bill approach by having 75,000 set aside and a commission doing it ? 

Mr. Sparks. We think your bill is infinitely to be preferred to the 
Senate bill on that point, Mr. Chairman, because it disturbs the flow 
of students so much less. We think our proposal would take out the 
uncertainty that is now in your bill. I do not think it would change 
the number of men attending. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you not think that uncertainty is an adminis- 
trative matter that is being handled by General Hershey satisfactory / 

Mr. Srarks. If you will agree General Hershey will be in office as 
long as we have an emergency, the answer is “Yes.” 

The CHatrMan. We hope he will be. I hope he will live a hundred 
years or longer. He has done such a good job that I do not believe 
anybody in the country could do better. 

General Hershey will be there, so that removes your doubt. 

Mr. Sparks. No. Let's support General Hershey with this kind of 
legislation. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, you prepare your amendment and give it 
to the clerk here, in phraseology that this section should be changed. 

Mr. Sparks. Good. 

The Cuarrman, And you put it in. 

What is your next point / 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman may I interrupt right there, before 
we pass over this ROTC program ? 

If some arrangement 1s not made to correct that situation, it is 
going to mean that the colleges that have the ROTC courses are con- 
tributing all of the officer material to the military services. 

Mr. Sparks. Well, at least a large part of it; yes. 

Mr. Exrsron. Boys who attend the smaller colleges and have no op- 
portunity to go into ROTC courses are going to have limited oppor- 
tunity to become officers in the Army. 

In the second place, if the plan is not changed, it is going to mean 
that there is going to be an exodus of boys from the smaller col- 
leges into the larger colleges so that they can take ROTC training 
and be exempt from the draft; is that not right? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eston. Is that situation existing today ? 

Mr. Sparks. I think it is. 

The Cuarrman. And for that very reason, following the witnesses, 
we are going to have the ROTC phase here because there are some 
200,000 boys in the ROTC now taking a few years’ time to become 
an officer and it will have the effect, if the draft begins to get tight, 
of drying up all schools that do not have an ROTC program. 

Mr. Sparks. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman? It seems to 
us in Indiana that the boy who stays on in college deferring his mili- 
tary activity should be required to attend college the year round. 
That will impose a difficulty particularly on the small college, but 
we do not think it makes sense to postpone the service of a boy in uni- 
form and then allow him to vacation or work for 3 months or 4 months 
out of the year. 

The CratrMan, You are dead right about it. 

Mr. Ciemente. Could that cut the education down to a 3-year 
period ? 
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Mr. Sparks. Yes; of course it can. They can cut it down to 2 years 
8 months if they go the year round. 

The CuammMan. Go ahead, Doctor, with your next point. 

Mr. Sparks. The next point pertains to this matter of age. We 
know how ticklish that is, but our judgment favors the Senate bill on 
that point. That is about the only place where we think they exceed 

ou. 

The Carman. Then under the Senate version you do not think 
many 18-year-olders will get in? 

_Mr. Sparks. I think you are absolutely right on that, for a long 
time. 

The Cuarman. Then why not do the courageous thing and let it 
stand at 19? What do you want to talk about 18-year-olds being sub- 
— the draft when as a matter of fact they are not subject to the 
draft? 

Mr. Sparks. The only reason we would do that, Mr. Chairman, is 
that you have greater flexibility in the Senate regulation than you 
would if you said specifically 19. 

The Cuatrman. We mean business in our bill. We mean to draft 
them at 1814. 

Mr. Sparks. I was afraid of that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Sparks. That is a good answer. 

The Cuarrman. Under the Senate bill you do not think there is 
much likelihood of an 18-year-old boy being drafted ? 

Mr. Sparks. I think it will not be necessary. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Srarks. If you do not have larger than 3,500,000. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

That is the way to deal with it. We are trying to draft boys and 
the Senate is trying to talk about drafting them but putting an obstacle 
where they cannot draft them. 

All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, one more question about the college. 

Doctor, you referred to cutting the term down to 2 years 8 months 
or 3 years. If a man was in the service, he would be allowed 30 days’ 
annual leave. Would you preclude the student from getting 30 days’ 
annual leave? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. In this business—I personally—you will find 
some differentiation on that point in different colleges. If it were 
peacetime and we had the leisure, there is a great advantage to the 
two-semester operation. That is not just a convenience. It is a 
great educational advantage and the colleges would be forfeiting an 
important phase of its traditional operation. But if we are in the 
kind of an emergency that you men have been talking about here for 
almost 2 months, you ought to have some modification, Everyone 
ought to give. 

Mr. Ciemente. You mean you would have students coming in and 
studying for 2 years 8 months and 8 years without a break? 

Mr. Sprarxs. That is right. You have a Sunday. We do not have 
classes on Sunday. But we had a Navy V-12 during the war and that 
is exactly what it amounted to and we all lived through it and we gave 
them a pretty good education, if the institution is small enough in its 
size and can give them personal attention. 
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The CuHairmAn. Your point is that if he is deferred for education 
you must get right down to business and not waste 3 months out of 
every year ¢ 

Mr. Sparks. That is the point. 

The CuairMan. When his neighbors around the country are on the 
firing line? 

Mr. Sparks. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Doctor, would your idea work in peacetime as well as 
in the emergency we are in now ? 

Mr. Sparks. I would say it would work, Mr. Bates, so long as we 
have this kind of an emergency. 

Mr. Bares. The minute we went back to peace, we would go back to 
the normal procedure ? 

Mr. Sparks. If you tell me when that will be; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. What would be your recommendation to equalize the 
ROTC picture ? 

Mr. Sparks. That is difficult. 

Mr. Cote. We heard your complaint. Now what is the reeommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. Srarks. I think that is a very difficult thing to do with it. I 
talked, of course, and all college presidents, talked with heads of the 
various military services with regard to ROTC units. I think they 
are making an honest effort to put their units where they are needed 
and where they will do a good job. But you have a big problem that 
they have to cope with, and we have to cope with, that makes it un- 
economical for them to go into small institutions. I liked Mr. Denny’s 
testimony yesterday afternoon. I think he has an idea there that might 
possibly be developed into something. 

The Cuarrman. What worried me about Mr. Denny’s testimony yes- 
terday is where a man can be two places at the same time. 

Mr. Sparks. That is right. 

The CHarMan. That is the trouble with it. 

Mr. Sparks. He has a divided loyalty. 

The Cuarman. They either have to be fish or fowl. He either has 
to be taking the basic military training or taking the education. 

Mr. Sparks. Of course, if this were simple, there would not be a 
problem. You would have it resolved. 

Mr. Cote. Is it not possible to have the ROTC disparity equalized 
by Federal regulation imposing a ceiling on the number of ROTC 
students in those ROTC colleges and requiring that a certain percen- 
tage of its officer material comes from graduates of the non-ROTC 
schools ? 

Mr. Srarks. That is an interesting projection, but it is one I would 
not speculate on. I think you would have a difficult administration. 

The Cuarrman. If that 1s not done, then you are going to dry up 
schools that do not have the ROTC program. . 

Mr. CLemente. Why do they not all have ROTC training? 

The CuarrMan. Because they cannot get it. 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. Doctor, what do you think of the proposition that 
any individual boy who desires an education be allowed to complete 
that education before discharging his ability to his Government? 
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In other words, a boy 18 or 1814 under this bill knows that he has 
a liability of 6 months’ intensive service to his country that is a lia- 
bility he must discharge. At the same time, he wants to get an edu- 
‘ation. So under the accelerated system, he could get a degree in 3 
years. Under the normal course, he could get it in 4 years. Do you 
think it would be a good idea to allow him to make the selection ? 

Mr. Sparks. I think, sir 

Mr. Héserr. At the age, 22, 2214, he is able then to discharge that 
obligation which he owes his Government. In other words, not escape 
service, but just merely delay the day of judgment and give him 
every opportunity to get that education as long as he satisfactorily 
passes the work. I do not like this grade stuff, because maybe I was 
affected in school by it. 

Mr. Srarks. There is not doubt that those of us in education ara 
in education because we think it is a service to the individual and 
to society and the man is more useful when he has finished than when 
he starts. 

If the emergency is such that it is possible to defer all men until 
they have finished their college on an accelerated program, excellent. 
But that is exactly the philosophy of our control formula, that you 
would determine whether or not you need any college boys. If you 
do, then take those that have least demonstrated their benefits from 
attending college. 

Mr. Heverr. Yes; but you still have the proposition of the stand- 
ards of the marks, which I do not think is a true example of a man’s 
ability because a man gets 70 or another man gets 80, I do not think 
that demonstrates his aptitude or his ability to succeed. 

Mr. Sparks. Of course, you have a great deal of personal counsel- 
ing and teacher contact with students and accommodations are made 
all the time in the local schools to take care of the boy that is trying 
but who is having difficulty. 

Mr. Hénerr. Suppose he is a good football player. 

The Cratrman. Now, Doctor, under the law today high-school 
boys—that phase is satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. 

The Cuamman. The academic year is satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. 

The Cruarman. Under the directive of General Hershey, as he is 
formulating and getting ready to carry it, that is satisfactory ? 

Mr. Sparks. Indeed. 

The Cuarman. Then why is the way we have written it in here 
and the way the law is today not satisfactory without any changes? 

Mr. Sparks. Only the simple point, Mr. Vinson, that there is still 
in the present administration this great uncertainty for the college 
and for the student. 

We do not know whether to keep half of our staff or all of our staff 
or none of our staff, and the student is even more uncertain than we 
are. 

Now, if this was set out in law, then General Hershey is going to 
know what he would do and we would know what he is going to do. 

The Cuarrman. General Hershey knows what he is going to do and 
he has practically announced or he has announced what he is going 
to do. 
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You said that policy is perfectly satisfactory, did you not? 

Mr. Sparks. I say General Hershey’s administration is 100 percent 
in my opinion. Now, I think that you help this whole educational 
picture if you deal with it here, and that this is the only place to deal 
with it. 

The Cratmman. Well, as has been suggested, the danger of set- 
ting it out in the law is that you must have flexibility. Conditions 
might change. If you had it set out in the law you would have to 
repeal the statute. 

Mr. Cote. No. In the law you could give the President the right 
to suspend those provisions that you recommend be written into law. 

Mr. Sparks. Exactly. We would regulate 

The CratrMan. We have the authority today, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. He does have the authority but the uncertainty is in the 
situation. 

Mr. Sparks. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That the public doesn’t know what the President 
is going to do. 

The Carman. Of course, if you give him the authority—he 
has the authority to do a thousand things. Of course, there is un- 
certainty about what he is going to do because he hasn't acted on it. 
That runs through everything you give the President. He gets the 
authority to do it and the uncertainty is whether he is going to do 
the thing or not. We can’t write it in the statue. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to agree with the doctor, 
assuming—I don’t take a position on that, but, assuming that Gen- 
eral Hershey’s plan with respect to college students is acceptable to 
all concerned, then I think it is pr ‘oper for the formula to be written 
into the law with the authority given to the military commander in 
chief, to suspend that in case conditions justify. 

Mr. Sparks. Thank you, Mr. Cole. That is exactly our position. 

The Cuaiman. Put it in black and white so we can study that. 

Mr. Sparks. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Now, you raised a complaint about our bill on the 
age, and you say you like the paaees version best, because you know 
under that you don’t get any 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Sparks. That is right. 

The CHairman. That is right. And you don’t want to get any 18- 
year-olds. 

Mr. Sparks. Unless they are needed, sir. I would do—— 

The Cuairman. All right. And under our bill you will get them at 
less than 1814 years. 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the doctor this 
question. It has been running through my mind since he began to 
testify. 

Doctor, are you seriously concerned about the universal training 
features of this bill ? 

Mr. Sparks. That is our fourth point, that we would talk to. 

Mr. Brooks. Because it seems to me all of your plan eliminates— 
everything you say is working to eliminate the universal training. 

Mr. Sparks. We think that Mr. Short made a very potent and wise 
observation when he said this is a shotgun wedding. 

The CuHarrman. What? 
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Mr. Sparks. A shotgun wedding. We think there are two issues in 
this bill—one, universal military training, and the other is manpower 
recruitment. We think the two titles should be separated. If they are 
not separated we think there should be a review provision incorporated 
in the statute. 

_ Mr. Brooxs. You are not sold yourself on universal military train- 
ing? 

Mr. Sparks. There are many educators who are not. 

Mr. Brooks. You are one of them ? 

Mr. Sparks. No; I am not against it, but I am not a strong advocate 
of universal military training. President Jones, of Earlham College, 
who sits beside me, is a strong opponent and his college is almost as 
good as Wabash. 

The CHarrman. What is your next point ? 

Mr. Sparks. That is it, sir. 

Mr. CLeMenter. Doctor, with your experience of young men, between 
the ages of 17 and 21 and 22, would you give us your theory of the 
average age when a man reaches maturity? — 

Mr. Sparks. That varies, of course, very, very widely. I think the 
year 18 is an extremely important year in the average young man’s 
life. It is the year when the normal boy leaves the protection of the 
home. If he does not’go to college, he goes out for a job. He gets his 
first earned money to spend. He has a whole series of experiences that 
are based on personal judgment that he never previously has had. 

If he comes to college, the only justification for college is it is a hot- 
house for maturing a boy. He doesn’t do anything in a college that 
he can’t do any place else, but he does it rapidly. 

The change between a boy that comes in there at 18 and the boy 
when he comes back as a sophomore at 19 is just a miracle. You can’t 
appreciate unless you run one of these small colleges and hold hands 
with them all the time. 

Mr. Ciementr. You would say his acceptance of orders and his 
following of tutelage would be greater in the university in his sopho- 
more year than it would be in his freshman year ? 

Mr. Sparks. He is more conditioned, of course. 

Here is another factor that I would like to bring out, gentlemen, 
because so much emphasis has been made upon the logical break in 
education between high school and college. That is a break, but not 
a logical one for the boy that is going on to college. The logical break 
for the boy that is going to college is after his basic college course is 
out of the way. It is between the sophomore and junior years. He 
takes all of the basic course in the first 2 years, and he begins his area 
of concentration or his major in his second 2 years. 

The logical break for the college boy, if his program is going to be 
interrupted before it is finished, is at the end of the sophomore year, 
which on acceleration, of course, would be at the end of four terms, or 
1 year and 4 months. 

“The Cuairman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Doctor, it seems to me we have a reserve program 
coming up here pretty soon, as you noticed Mrs. Rosenberg said this 
morning, which will be rather broad, and comprehensive. Have the 
educators given any thought to the part they can play in the reserve 


program ? 
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Mr. Srarxs. We have not discussed that as a college group, Mr. 
Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Because it is going to be a broad field, in my opinion, 
where the smaller colleges can be used. We all realize the large col- 
leges have the advantage of having the facilities and they cet the 
ROTC training. My concern is the 1,600 small colleges which have 
provided most of the education over the last hundred years for this 
country. I think if you analyze you will find that to be true. I think 
you people should be thinking about how you people can put yourself 
in this reserve program. 

I just mention that. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Exrsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Sparks a ques- 
tion: Is it your consideration that if some plan such as you suggest 
is not followed, it may result in a number of small colleges having to 
close ¢ 

Mr. Srarks. I do not know it will gotothat extreme. You see, there 
are not many of the small colleges that are men’s colleges. It happens 
that Wabash is. 

No; St. Joe is also a men’s college. It is the only small college in 
Indiana that is not coeducational. Of course, the coeducational insti- 
tution will not be hurt percentagewise as much as just the small men’s 
college. It is our estimate at Wabash College that your law as it is 
now drawn would shrink our enrollment to about one-third its present 
size. Now, that is a guess, but that is our present guess. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Coir. To one-third, or by one-third ? 

Mr. Sparks. We think we will lose two-thirds of our students. 

Mr. Exrston. You would necessarily, then, in time, lose a consider- 
able part of your faculty ? 

Mr. Sparks. Oh, yes, of course. That is what exercises the hard- 
ship immediately from the standpoint of operating on a budget. Your 
faculty is the great proportion of your expense in any of these c ‘olleges, 
Your ‘faculty—many of them are on 10- year—they are certainly. on 
yearly, annual contracts. You just can’t ‘shrink quickly, you see. It 
is not like a business organization. You have ethics built up in this 
profession that the adjustme nt of staff to students is a very slow and 
arduous matter. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Are you through ¢ 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. We had very long hearings on this during the war, 
when they of course had an all- out drafting of manpower. How 
did that influence the colleges / 

We had a lot of witnesses there who testified before us. What was 
the experience of these little colleges in the war, your financial problems 
that arose ¢ 

Mr. Sparks. Of course, during the World War you had the wide 
use of the college-training progr ams—the V-12’s and the USMT , and 
a great variety of programs. 

‘Now, there was considerable inefficiency in that. With all of those, 
there were still many colleges without training programs that suffered 
very severely during the war. 
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Mr. Jounson. Now, your present statement as to their problems that 
may arise, financial and otherwise, is based on the 314 million Army? 

Mr. Sparks. That is right. 

Mr. JouHnson. Not on any larger one ? 

Mr. Sparks. No. The larger, the more difficult the impact. 

Mr. Jounson. I was impressed with Mr. Denny’s discussion, myself. 
I wish you could elaborate a little on that and show how you think 
it would benefit us, how it could be worked like he said it works? 

Mr. Sparks. I think, Mr. Johnson, that I am not prepared to do 
that. We have not discussed the possibility in our group. AII of the 
things I have said here we have discussed in our group and we are in 
basic agreement on them. Now, I think Mr. Denny threw out a point 
yesterday that ought to be thought of very seriously and our group 
will be very happy to join with anyone to help think it through and 
submit a specific proposal if you like. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that would be good, submitting something, 
even though this law passes. 

The CHarrman. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Sparks. The third point was the matter of age—the 18, 19. 

The fourth point was this question of separating the issues in the bill, 
making a separate bill for UMT or the review 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then, to sum up your position, you are 
against the UMT 

Mr. Sparks. No, sir; I did not say that, sir. 

The Carman. What? 

Mr. Spearks. We would either separate it or review this legislation. 

The CHarrMan. All right; separate it or review. 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, which would you prefer, review or separation ? 

Mr. Sparks. We would prefer to separate. That may not be a prac- 
tical matter. If it isn’t, then let’s review it. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Then all you would want is a chapter II dealing with UMT? 

Mr. Spearks. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The phraseology is all right? The phraseology 
as written now is all right? 

Mr. Sparks. Oh, I think so; yes. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

What advantage is there in having chapter I and chapter II? So 
the public can read it a little bit differently ¢ 

Mr. Sparks. Exactly. I think the issue is confused. 

Mr. Towe. I think the witness is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Anyone can read this bill and tell exactly what is 
training and what is service. 

Mr. Sparks. Anyone that has attended these hearings and then 
reads the bill, can. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Then your other point is that you are against drafting 18 and 1814? 

Mr. Sparks. Unless it is necessary, sir. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. As it presents itself to you today, 
you want the present draft law 18 and 19 years of age? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. I think the committee has your viewpoints all right. 
Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure. 
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I am awful sorry you had to stay here so long but we have been 
pretty busy, as you recognize. 

Mr. Sparks. It has been the privilege of my life. 

The Cuamman. Now, General Hershey, you have to go away this 
afternoon, I understand, and since the doctor has paid you such a high 
campliment, both being from Indiana—that is pe, Si hands 
with him. 

Now, General, I want to ask you a few questions as an expert and 
as an analyst, as a technician, strictly as a technician. 

Mr. JoHNsoN. Specialist. 

The Cuatrman. Technical expert. 

Please read this section in the Senate bill on page 81 and tell this 
committee how many men 18 years old would be inducted in 1951 and 
1952. 

Now, you are an expert now. You area technician. Just talking 
as a technician now, General. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman, the part of the bill you refer to 
is the provision which prevents taking anybody in a local board as 
long as there is an 18-year-old there, and as an expert—I want to say 
that I love both my parents. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hersury. Both the Senate and the House. 

The CHarman. That is right. 

General Hersuey. I like the House a little better when I am over 
on this side and I tend to prefer the Senate when I get across the road. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Herstizy. I want to get that clear. 

The CuarrMan. That is all right. 

General Hersiey. As and expert, I have to make certain assump- 
tions. 

The Cramman. That is right. 

General Hersney. I have to assume, first, that we are not going 
above 3,500,000. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hersnry. And if we are going to get there on July 1, 
whether we do or not, that is my assumption. I have got to assume 
that the present provision in the House draft, which says that we will 
revert to the 1945 acceptance, is going to be used, and therefore I 
will have to put price tags in numbers on certain groups of people 
that we will recover from that. 

I have to assume that the freeze order on the men whose time to be 
excused or discharged from service during the next year is going to 
hold them in another year. 

I have to assume that the volunteering is going to proceed up and 
down about as it has during the last several months. : 

I would like to assume something else on that, but Iam taking facts 
as they are. 

I have to assume that we are going to either by legislation or by 
Executive order, or both, make available people who have not exceed- 
ing one dependent, what we call the nonfather group. 

And I have to assume that the people who have been ordered in in 
the National Guard or the Reserves are going to stay in the length 
of time whatever the Congress decides is the length of time that we 
are going to serve under this act. 
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I have further got to presume that not knowing anything about 
what loss we might suffer, that we will take no account of loss. 

Now, under those numerous and rather tiresome, I am sure, to the 
committee, assumptions, I would believe that we could recover 326,000 
from the 19-to-25 group who are in existence on July 1, 1950, and 
that we could recover 55,000 from those who have become 19 since 
July 1, 1950, who would otherwise have been rejected without this 
provision, that is in the House draft. 

We figured 220,000 down in the nonfather group, but I am adding 
63,000 more nonfathers under the assumption that the reduced stand- 
ards would apply to them and that from those who are already in 
IV-F on reexamination we could salvage around 164,000. 

Now, that adds up to a very grand total of about 600,000 which is 
a very large number, and like many of the notes you have, when you 
shuffle off the mortal coil and these notes are examined you will find 
the notes, if you could collect them, would make you a relatively rich 
person, but if you can’t collect them they are worth just whatever they 
will collect. 

So I am merely saying that I don’t want to be quoted that all we 
have to do is turn over our hands and get 600,000 people. We can get 
them but when you get them they will be the kind of people I say they 
are, and another things is, they are not all going to be available to- 
morrow or the next day. 

I want to add 220,000 more to that, Mr. Chairman, from the non- 
father group, which makes 828,000. 

And I am assuming the 411,000 which has been in the record for 
some time as being in the pool on July 1, 1951, and therefore adding 
828,000 to 411,000—and I am adding the good and the bad. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hersury. I am adding the married and unmarried. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Hersney. We get mathematically 1,239,000 which if we are 
up to 314 million and if we can maintain that at 650,000 or so in a 
year, this is enough to maintain—I want to emphasize that we are do- 
ing two things. We are building a force and then we are maintaining 
it. We are building it principally out of reserves. I don’t mean 
people who are in the Reserve force but people who happen to be in 
our pool. Due to the fact there has been no training for 5 years, we 
find ourselves now rather rich in people who have not served, but after 
2 years, I believe that will completely disappear, by one of two rea- 
sons: 

The man will either be deferred because he is not acceptable, he 
will have served, and therefore be no longer in the pool, or is will be 
over 26 years old and no longer liable. So for the next 2 years I believe 
we can build and maintain this pool, providing that we take these 
600,000 heretofore unacceptable and some 200,000 of those who have 
not more than one dependent. 

I am not too sure of that figure because it is a synthetic one. 
“Synthetic” is, I think, a scientific term for figures taken out of the 
air. But [I have been criticized a little bit in some editorials for saying 
I got my figures out of the air, and I shall never again arrive at a figure 
except after due consideration and synthetic approach, and I get 
220,000 people that are nonfathers in that group. 
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Now, you can see that predicating the fact that for 2 years we could 
live on our fat—that is, on our reserve plus our income—but there is 
going to come a day of reckoning when the men who are now being 
drafted, the men who have been lately called in the National Guard 
or the Reserves, when they have completed, whether it is 21, 24, 27, 30, 
or whatever months it is, when they have to be replaced. We are going 
to be confronted with 175,000 a month that we have to produce and 
we haven’t anything I see in our income that could do it. 

But I believe this is about at least a temporary answer to the 
question, and I will pause. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I think, General, you have lived up to your 
statement that you want to live in peace and harmony with both of 
your parents. 

Now, to get right down to cold-blooded facts; now, you have a pool, 
then, of 1,200,000? 

General Hersuey. Potential. 

The CHarrman. Potential? 

General Hersney. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. From 19 to 26? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

The Cruatrman. Then if the Senate provision stays in the bill, 
it will be a long, long time before you would get into the 18-year-old 
group; will it not? 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Chairman, I always hate to hedge 
but you have to either put your provision or the Senate provision in 
on reducing the acceptance to the lowest acceptance we ever had. 

The CuHarrman. Now, General, sometimes we have to make a little 
decision as to whether we are going to be for this parent or that parent. 

General HersHery. That is right. 

The CHamman. Now, let’s get right down to business. You have 
a pool of 1,200,000 and the Senate says that no local board can take 
any man as long as there is anyone between 19 and 26. 

Now, with all the assumptions you made, in 1951 and 1952, at 
least you can’t get in the 18-year-old class, can you? 

General Hersuey. Testifying as an expert under the assumption 
I have made, and the assumptions of the chairman, we would begin to 
get in danger about 24 or 27 months from now, depending on how 
long you hold these people in. 

The CuHatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the General a question? 

The Cuarrman. That is all I wanted to prove. I just wanted to 
prove that this provision of the Senate bill, while it says draft at 18, 
has a road block in there where they can’t draft at 18 because they say 
another condition must happen before they can draft at 18. 

Now, of course, I am frank to admit this: In developing this fact— 
and the committee might weaken its position for 1814, because here is 
a pool of 1,200,000 and if we keep it at 3,500,000 somebody might say 
you have all the men between 19 and 26 group you need. It is a 
matter that cuts both ways. But at the same time I wanted the coun- 
try to know that with the provision in the Senate bill saying that 
they will strike out 19 and put 18 and then follow it with this road 
block language, it blocks it so that no 18-year-old boy can be drafted 
mathematically with these assumptions for at least 26 to 27 or 28 
months. 
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Isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersury. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

General Hersey. But please, when you remember my answer, 
remember my provisos that were in it. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, we remember that you want to live in harmony 
with both sides. 

General Hersuey. I mean the provisos about taking men who were 
warm; when we get down to January 1949 level, we are taking 
people—— 

The CuatrMan. Now 

General Hersury. Who are warm. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. What is the hot stuff? 

General Hersuey. Sir? 

Mr. CLeMenteE. What is the hot stuff ? 

General Hersury. What isthe what ? 

Mr. Ciemente. If they are warm, who is hot ? 

General Hersury. Of course, we don’t reject hot, as long as we are 
taking warm, obviously; but we are getting low in the pool. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Thank you very much. 

General Hersuey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Wait a minute, General. 

If you started at 1814, you would lose a capital investment just 
once, wouldn’t you ? 

General Hersuey. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. CLements. You would start off with a capital investment loss of 
6 months? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Ciemente. And then it would continue on, no matter what 
happened ¢ 

General Hersury. That is right. You are not increasing your in- 
come, no matter what your age. You increase your capital invest- 
ment once. No question about that. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, you heard Dr. Sparks testify about 
your college-deferment plan as set out in the House bill. Have you 
any comment on that ? 

General Hersuey. I maybe didn’t hear all of it but what I heard 
Dr. Sparks say about me, I thought I just better leave it at that. 

The CuarrmMan. That is a good thing to do and from what he said, 
as long—and that is your plan, to administer somewhat along the 
line he is talking about ? 

General Hersuey. I am very anxious for the committee to under- 
stand whether we pass this bill or not, I am faced right now with what 
we are going to do about the sophomores next year, the juniors next 
vear, the seniors next year, and the graduates next year. We have 
to do something about that very soon, no matter what we do about 
the freshmen. They can come along later. 

The CHairman. Why can’t you handle that, instead of passing it 
in the statute / 

General Hersuey. Well, of course, as a bureaucrat, I probably don’t 
like competition but I am in favor of the bill. 
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The CHamrMan. Can you suggest any amendments that ought to 
go in? 

General Hersury. No; I am on the House side. I like your bill 
all right on that. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Durnam. General Hershey, of course you administered prac- 
tically the same type program during the war? 

General HersHey. Yes, sir; exe ept that we “ going to try to do 
it—l would like to say scientifically. I don’t know whether 
it is or not. We are enitine in trying to institute immediately a 
testing system and use that with performance. I realize that neither 
one of them or both of them together are not going to get perfection 
but at least I would try it here and if it doesn’t work we will try 
something else. 

Mr. Durwam. Do you recall a single door closing ? 

General Hersury. No; but one of the colleges that Dr. Sparks rep- 
resents here that I happened to be connected with came about as close 
as we ever want to try it again. We were a small college. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, I understand, of course, they will come close, 
but even—— 

General Hersury. And of course I am not going to argue too long 
that in the great race of life perhaps some college doors ought to close 
just the same as some other business. I would not say that, but don’t 
misunderstand me. I didn’t say that this college I was talking about 
that came very near closing, should. 

The Cuairman. Have you any suggested amendments, or do you 
think it can be administered satisf: wctorily under the language of the 
House bill? 

General Hersury. Providing that the House and the Senate and the 
rest of the executive part of the Government let us proceed now with 
our plans. We are going to have to spend some money but I think 
we have it. 

The Crarrman. Who is interfering with you’? Can't you admin- 
ister it? 

General Hersnry. Me, I guess. I haven't gotten around to it. 

The Cuairman. All right. Then try to get around to it, to satisfy 
these educators, because they have confidence in you and we have 
confidence in you. 

General Hersuey. Not all of them. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we have confidence in you. 

General Hersney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exstron. General, you haven't any plan, then, at the moment, 
any deferment plan for college students ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Exsron. Has it been announced / 

General Hersury. Well, it has been announced first by my com- 
mittee making a report quite publicly in January. At that time I 
said I favored the general thing but I am willing—Dr. Sparks has 
already brought you half of it, that is, the 75, 6624, 50, but on top of 
that we put testing systems in in order to try both of them out this 
year. 
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Mr. Exsron. Do you see anything in Dr. Sparks’ suggested plan 
which I believe he called the Indiana plan, that is possible of per- 
formance ? 

General Hersey. Well, even though I come from Indiana and one 
of the schools is one of my schools, of which I am a trustee, I don’: 
happen to go along on the 19 because I favor 18. 

Mr. Ersron. I was referring particularly to his plan to allow a 
certain percent in schools in the freshman year. 

General Hersuey. I go along with that, but my committee reported 
that one in the first place. Obviously, Dr. Sparks and I get along 
but that is our plan. 

Mr. Exston. General, another question I would like to ask you. 
You said if you take in the IV—F’s and you took in the nonfathers 
and these other groups that you have referred to, that the time will 
come when you are going to have to have 175,000 men a month ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Etstron. Now, if you continue to defer those groups—IV-F’s, 
nonfathers, and the like, and you take the 18-year-olds, the time is 
also going to come when you are going to need the same 175,000 a 
month, isn’t it ? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. Where are you going to get them, if you continue to 
defer the IV-F’s and the nonfathers, and so forth, where are you 
going to get the 175,000 a month if you start to take the 18’s now? 

General Hersury. Mr. Elston, you are asking me a question that I 
have never been able to go along with, 27 months, except it is the 
largest figure I got, because in my mathematics if you don’t go up to 
30 you haven’t enough income to swing it. However, after all, 27 
is in the correction of 30 and that is why I have gone along. 

Mr. Exsron. Then, let’s get it clear now. You mean there won’t be 
175,000 a month available ? 

General Hersury. No; of course there isn’t, because there is only 
84,000 18-years or 19-years age today for this month. 

Mr. Exsron. I realize that. What I want to know, if you need 
them, where are you going to get them / 

General Hersney. In the first place, that is 2 years off. The longer 
time that this Congress will give to each man who has to serve the less 
people it will have to carry the load by your extending enlistments, 
which I went along with, for one reason, that is, because we needed 
trained men. I am opposed to the extension of enlistment. I think 
it breaks the faith. But on the other hand we were in such desperate 
straits that I went along with it but I am looking forward to a time 
when we will no longer by edict induct men that have already enlisted 
for 4 or 5 years. I figure, first of all, as Johnny Appleseed said, “If 
you meet today’s problem that is about the best thing you can do for 
tomorrow,” and I hope 2 years from today we will not be in the des- 
perate straits we are in. 

Mr. Exsron. It just so happens we are not deciding today’s prob- 
lems. This bill looks far into the future and it is providing for a 
UMT program. 

General Herstiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And won't begin until the emergency is over and that 
may be 2 years, 5 or 10 years. 
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General Hersury. Mr, Elston, you come from a border State, you 
come from the Indiana Society, and that is always a think we like to 
boast about, but I do agree that the UMT program started no later 
than the 24th of June of 1948. We didn’t use it as much as we should 
have, but that is when it began. We have a UMT program now. 
All this does is to expand it. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

General Hersney. And the only reason why the people must serve 
now is because we got more service. If we could get this emergency 
over, then we have the service back. Maybe we could get by with 
6 months. Three years ago we could have. Now we can’t. 

Now, I say we had a training bill in 1940 and a good one. All we 
needed to do was just a little tailoring on it and it would have been 
perfectly all right but we let it die. Its friends killed it, as well as 
its enemies. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, General, I was only referring to the UMT pro- 
gram because that is in the future. 

General Hersnry. No, sir—well 

Mr. Exsron. I mean, General, when we get down solely to a train- 
ing feature, when the emergency is over, that is in the future and 
we don’t know how far in the future, but to get back to my other 
question— and I am not entirely clear on it yet—that is, where you 
are going to get the 175,000 a month? As I see it, you either have 
to raise your age limit or you have to begin to take veterans or mar- 
ried men with children. Now, isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersuery. No, I don’t think it is necessarily correct. In 
the first place, how do you get 175,000 men? Three or 4 months on 
3,000,000 or a million and a half. 

You take a quarter of 2,000,000 and that is about 500,000 men. You 
get 500,000 man years by increasing 3 months the burden of carry- 
ing that pack. I see 314 packs. They weigh 75 pounds. If every 
man carried one of them a little ways it is a lighter burden. If one 
man has to carry two of them or carry one of those packs double the 
distance it is a great load. 

Now, that it why I was in favor of 30 months and I stillam. I went 
to 27 because it was the nearest I found that was near 30. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course, General, the longer he serves the less 
you put on the pool. 

General Hersurey. Of course; and the more you get, the more peo- 
ple can carry a pack, the less others have to carry it. That is why I 
am for high acceptability. 

Mr. Exsron. General, I don’t know you go along with the service 
entirely on their viewpoint that we should continue to reject as many 
men as we are rejecting at the present time. 

General Herrsuey. I certainly don’t. 

Mr. Etsron. It seems rather inconsistent to me that the military 
services object to a limitation on the number of women that can be 
taken into the service, but they oppose lowering the physical and 
mental standards for 4-F’s because women obviously go inte the 
service solely for limited duty. They are not going into combat, 
and 4-F’s would necessarily go in more limited service, so it is rather 
inconsistent to deny it in one place and ask for it in another. 

I believe you said before that you could lower the physical stand- 
ards from 34 to about 25 to get where you were in World War II. 
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General Hersuey. Yes, it is about 22 on this age group. 

Mr. Etsron. About 22. 

General Hersuery. So that is even more than 25—that is more ac- 
ceptable. 

The CuarrMan. Put it this way, Mr. Elston: 

Do you favor the provision that we have in the House tentative 
draft for deferments 

General Hrersuey. I want to hedge a little bit on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. In theory I am in favor of it, the 22 percent, because we will 
never have universal military training until we get at least nearer 
universal than we are and 22 is a lot nearer than 34. 

I do, as aw old, broken-down soldier—first of all, unless all of the 
services take their share of training people it is not feasible and 
secondly with so many piled up we are going to have to phase them 
in so they don’t obstruct the whole training but with those reserva- 
tions I certainly think that we have to go much lower and whether 
we can go quite down there I don’t know but we better start in that 
direction. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hersury. The sooner we start the quicker we will begin 
to prevent a pool from forming and begin to eliminate the one we 
have. 

Mr. Etstron. You see nothing wrong with the House provision then 
with respect to the [V-F’s? 

General Hersuey. In theory, I am afraid we will have a long time 
getting down there but at least it is theoretically very sound. 

The CHarrmMan. Good. 

Mr. Exsron. Good. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Jonnson. General, I want to ask one question: I think you said 
this: Is it your opinion that if we pass this bill with the House provi- 
sions, regarding UMT and service on top of it, then we are in the 
universal military training business permanently / 

General Hrersuey. Yes. 

There is only one thing vou have omitted and that is you have never 
let the country definitely know that you were not just taking a shot 
in the arm to get over an idle pain rather than taking a treatment 
which would keep you healthy forever. That is the only thing that 
is short now. 

Mr. Jounson. Barring a specific law repealing the whole thing, as 
it is here now it can go right on. 

General Hersury. It can. The thing I am probably most in favor 
of among all other things is that you declare now before the world, 
before our own people and before ourselves, our friends and our ene- 
mies as well, that to this we commit ourselves and we are not just 
going to do it until the day after tomorrow hoping that things are go- 
ing to be better and then throw the whole thing out of the window, 
because my whole educational deferment is not worth the paper it is 
written on if you didn’t run it long enough to collect what you loan 
them in time to become useful to this country. 

Mr. Exsvon. General, then, as I understand it, you feel that we have 
moved into a universal service program rather than just a universal 
training program / 
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General Hersury. No, Mr. Elston. To me there is—there are three 
points that you hold up any training program on. In the first place 
it has to be permanent, even if you are going to repeal it tomorrow, 
Jet's have it permanent today. That is the first thing. 

The next thing is there must be an obligation for training, because 
if you are not going to train anybody there is no use of having him. 

Third, there is to be an obligation for service, because without the 
service, training has no meaning. There is no use training anybody 
unless : 

1. You are going to have an obligation for service, and 

2. You have in part—and that gets into the whole Reserve and 
National Guard program—identified him so when you need him he 
is immediately available and he is a trained man. 

Without those, universal training is worthless unless there is an 
obligation to serve. 

I wouldn’t want to oppose universal training. I have been for it 
since 1908. But if all we are going to do is train him and turn him 
loose, there is no use having it. 

The Crratrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. You appear to be more encouraged today than you were 
the last time you were here; is that right? It appears that you are 
making some progress / 

General Hersurey. You mean toward getting people accepted, or 
just in general ¢ 

Mr. Exstron. The general program. You sounded as though you 
were very pessimistic the last time you were here but you seem to feel 
more encouraged that things are definitely going in a more satis- 
factory manner? 

General Hersury. Well, when the House and Senate are battling 
over half a year, we are getting pretty close together. 

The Carman. That is right, and when it is only 3 months between 
the House and the Department. 

General Hersuey. We are close together. 

The CuarrMan. We are very close together. 

General Hersnuey. That is right. 

I used to say sometimes during the war when I heard some of the 
discussions around Washington that I took heart from it because if 
they had time to talk about those things the country wasn’t as bad off 
as I thought it was. 

Mr. Duruam. General, is there any large number today not answer- 
ing the draft notices? 

General Hersury. Percentagewise, no. We have got some people 
we have to hunt down. We always will have. I think this country 
has been blessed by the fact that the delinquents were few, relatively. 

Mr. Durnam. The percentage is not very large / 

General Hersnery. No, sir. 

The Cnamman. Now, General, I want to get your views on the 

language we put in this bill classifying him before he gets 1814 years 
of age. Now, we have got this: 
Provided, That any such person who has not attained the age of 18 years and 
6 months shall as soon as practicable following his registration be classified and 
examined physically and mentally in order to determine his availability for in- 
duction for training and service in the Armed Forces or for training in the 
National Security Training Corps upon his attaining the age of 18 years and 
6 months. 
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You know what we are driving at? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. He registers at 18. Before he gets to be 1814, the 
local board has classified him and let him know that he will probably 
have to go. He may be examined again physically when he gets 1814, 
but they marked him up as either A, B, or C, whatever class, and he 
knows where he stands. It removes the uncertainty from the indi- 
vidual’s mind. 

Now, what is your comment ? 

General Hersney. If I can’t have a whole loaf, of course that is half 
a loaf. That is better than nothing, until 18-6. It is not as good as 
18 even. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

General Hersury. By the way, 8,000 is about the number we have 
reported to the Department of Justice—one gentleman was asking 
about the delinquents—8,000 out of 11,000,000. 

The Crarrman. All right. 

Now, General, thank you very much. 

Mr. Green. Just a minute, please. I want to ask the general a few 
questions, 

On this college draft deferment plan that you have in mind, Gen- 
eral 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. Is that the Trytten plan? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. I don’t know very much about that. 

I have before me an article in one of our national magazines. It 
is very critical of it. I think that all of the members of the committee 
ought to examine and familiarize themselves with that plan. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. Before we do anything on it at all. They call it the 
college draft deferment plan, “an unsound, impractical, hodgepodge.” 

General Hersuey. I haven’t read the article. 

Mr. Green. I don’t know whether you read the article or not. 

General Hersuey. I can tell you about the plan. 

Mr. Jomnson. What is the magazine, Mr. Green? 

The Cuatrman. Let’s hear the plan first. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let’s get the article. 

Mr. Green. The article is in Look magazine, and it is very critical 
of the whole program. They call it Hershey’s DDT program—draft 
deferment test. 

General Hersnuey. I will read it. 

Mr. Green. They refer to the discrimination in having tests that 
are not applicable to everybody from home environments and areas, 

all over the country . 

General Hersney. Of course, if we are going to correct that one, 
we will not adjourn very early because when we give out sheepskins 
in college they discriminate against the people that do not pass an 
examination. 

When a boy can’t go to college, many times it is because of environ- 
ment. I realize all of those things, but unfortunately the problemn— 
and I have probably some feelings about the problem—but we have a 
problem of deferring somebody. If we are going to defer people to 
college, you don’t defer people to go to college that do poor in college. 
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There is no point in doing that. If we are not going to have college, 
O. K. If you are going to send them to college, you have to try—I 
don’t hold too much brief for this, but I don’t know any better, and 
we spent a couple years and a half figuring with it. We tried to pick 
people who could under the environment that exists at college and 
what they were trying to teach do well under those circumstances, 
because obviously there is no use to picking somebody that is going to 
get thrown out after he gets there. 

Our first idea was that—— 

Mr. Tower. What do you mean by “doing well” ? 

Getting a high grade ? 

General Hersuey. That is pretty general. I will try to be a little 
more specific. 

Mr. Green. General, could I just read a couple of comments here? 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute, Mr. Green. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned until 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

I have invited various Members of the House who have introduced 
bills, but in view of the fact hat General Hershey was in the midst 
of an explanation of his educational program and has to leave this 
afternoon, I am asking our colleagues to let me go ahead with him for 
a few minutes and finish and then we will call the Members o f the 
House. 

Now, General, go ahead and answer Mr. Green’s question that was 
raised about your program with reference to educational deferment. 
There was some criticism appearing in Look magazine. 

General Hersury. I do not know much about the article. I cannot 
testify on that. I will try in a very short way to brief in what our 
plan is. 

Two years ago, after the Congress passed the 1948 act, there was 
written into it a part which said that we should utilize scientific, pro- 
fessional, and iechosionanl personnel. I formed six committees. One 
of them was on the healing arts, which dealt with medical, dental 
veterinarian, and the osteopathic. One on the agricultural and bio- 
logical sciences ; on the engineering sciences; on the physical sciences; 
one on the social sciences; and one on humanities. These five com- 
mittees chose to operate as a single committee, a rather large one, and 
Dr. Trytten was elected chairman of this committee. 

Now, this is in the autumn of 1948. My directive to them was to 
determine what fields we should try to protect and to what extent 
numerically we should protect them. After considerable discussion, 
they came to the conclusion that to try to determine fields was very 
difficult, because of the fact that you cannot anticipate 10 years ahead 
of time and you must, if it is going to be of any validity, what kind 
of peevls you are going to need the worst. 

Jur experience during World War ITI had been that as soon as 
you set up any field that gets favoritism—I shall not say favoritism— 
that gets consideration in deferment, it tends to attract people to that 
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field for other reasons than which they enter a field. Therefore, from 
that standpoint, it is bad. 

Another thing was that as soon as you set up categories of different 
types of individuals to give them training, those lists always grow 
because there is always a group that wants to get on and none of them 
ever want to get off. 

So this committee, or these five committees, came to the conclusion 
after a great deal of thinking that what we are doing or what we 
were going to have to try to do in the future is to pick out people with 

al sapacity and try to permit them to go to school with the idea that 
aman of real capacity would find a place. 

Then, of course, you are up against, immediately, the question of 
how do you determine the capacity. There is no answer. But there 
are two ways that it has been done. 

College degrees have been given for a very long time-on having 
people go to school, take examinations and quizzes, and one thing and 
another. If they did it successfully up to a certain degree, they were 
given a diploma. If they did not, there were some of those who went 
to college and did not graduate. 

Therefore, it seemed to us that performance in college should be 
one of the criteria. 

We have, however—I had some little, slight acquaintance with the 
educational world. I happened to have majored in it. I do not pre- 
tend to know about it. But I always had some feelings against 
examinations. One reason is, I have not done too well on them. For 
that reason it seemed to me we ought to use what knowledge was avail- 
able in the testing room. We spent quite a little time and energy in 
trying to determine something in the way of capacities. 

For instance, the Navy have used them, I think, with quite a suecess 
in determining who should be in the ROTC, or the NROTC, that is, 
on the subsequent plan. They used a test very much like we contem- 
plate. 

It does not necessarily determine how much you know, but pre- 
sumably determines your capacity. 

Now, where we arrived at was to try to set a score that was well 
up into the group that were taken for officers during the war. It is 
represented by AGCT, which is the Army general classification test, at 
around 120, I think they used about 110 as the bottom of their officers. 
We thought that 120—we ought to set it a little bit above what you 
would use in wartime for officers. So we are going to translate proba- 
bly 120 into a score of 70 not for the purpose of confusing people, but 
we figured that we had to get our scores within the 100 percent. 

It bothered some of us simple-minded people to have something 
more than a hundred, even though you can translate it back. So it 
think if our present plans work out, that we will require for under- 
graduates a score of around 70 and with a score of about 75 for grad- 
uate students. 

Now, that does not apply to medical, dental, veteranarian, or osteo- 
pathic, because those schools are definite. They are identified. Up 
to date they have chosen the people that are going to get in, but once in 
and doing satisfactory work, we have not questioned and left them in. 

But the people who are majoring in chemistry, physical science, or 
engineering or that type of thing, we figure they should be up to this 
scale, which is 120 on the old or 75 or probably will be about 93 on the 
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AFQT, and the Navy test a little different, and the one the Air Corps 
still mentions, but all meaning about the same grade. 

Now, the freshmen, we figure, ought to come up to the 120. The 
sophomore should come up to 120 and eventually I think should be in 
the upper half of the freshman class. I would be inclined this year, 
while we are testing both, to let the man become a sophomore if he 
made either the 120 or was in the upper half of his class. 

For the junior, as long as he had already invested, that is, the man 
who is a sophomore now going to junior, a little more time, we proba- 
bly will be more liberal. We took 6634 percent of those who were in 
the upper part of that class or the 120—120 does allow a few brilliant 
students who are lazy, perhaps, to stay in school, but I said facetiously 
that a man who can stay in school and know how low he dares be with- 
out being thrown out may have some capacity we ought to look into. 
I do not know. 

But be that as it may, we have taken 6624 and 120. For the seniors 
we had a great deal of debate because many think a person within 1 
year of graduation ought to be allowed to graduate whethey they 
amount to much or not. We compromised by taking 75 percent of 
them, or to make a test of 120. 

Now, that is essentially the skeleton of the so-called Trytten report. 

I accepted the principles immediately on its rendition. I had some 
questions in my mind about whether 75, 6624, or 50 were valid or 
whether it stayed on 50 all the way through, or even less, but I would 
gather with the arrangements we are making for discussing man- 
power for one reason and another that we can at the present time, at 
least for a year, afford to experiment with what I consider a very 
liberal application of this scale, which I consider 75, 6625, and 50 to 
be. That is about the Trytten report. 

I have not read this other thing. I have been told—and this is 
hearsay—it was written by a man who formerly worked for the test- 
ing group up at Princeton and had left it. I understand that the 
Princeton group is writing an article which they expect to have pub- 
lished, if they can, in Look answering it. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, he criticizes, but he offers no solution. 

Mr. Green. That istrue. There is no solution offered in the article. 
It is just a criticism of the Trytten plan. As a result of the plan, 
75,000 students that would enter the freshman vear, at the end of 4 
years, you would have 18,750 that would graduate with your percentage 
plan. 

General Herstey. Yes; let’s see. I think 25 percent, approxi- 
mately, graduate under it, that is, if vou require both—have no test- 
ing. But with the testing, if you have either the testing, it will run 
just a little higher because some people might qualify in one and not 
in the other. 

I look forward eventually to requiring people to meet both require- 
ments. But I am not sure enough of either in my own mind, that 
I would like to stay a little more flexible and see what correlation 
there was between the testing and the 

The Carman. You do not contemplate putting in a test between 
now and June, do you? 

General Herstry. Yes. 

The CHarman. What? 
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General Hersury. You see, I have a problem in selective service 
that has nothing to do with this bill. The sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors who will be in school next year who are now freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors—something has to be done about them because 
this bill does nothing that is not already done. So we should have 
started our testing, I think, even earlier. 

The Cuarrman. How are you going to arrive at who is to be de- 
ferred ? 

General Hersury. If 70 is going to be this cut-off and he has a 
certificate that says he made that on a test and the Government fur- 
nishes everybody a chance to take the test and we take the respon- 
sibility for the grading on the test, if he has a 70 or if he is a junior 
going to senior, or is in the upper three thirties, either one, then | 
am going to recommend to the local boards that he be deferred. | 
still think the local board has to make the decision, because that is our 
philosophy. If we cannot sell them, we will have to supervise them. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, this article says at the end of the fresh- 
man year the lower half in average grades, which are 37,500, would be 
turned out into military training. 

In the following year, 12,500 would be dropped from the class, and 
in the third year, 6,250, which would leave 18,750 men to complete the 
senior year, 

But the thing that worries me about these tests and examinations, 
and I feel somewhat similar to General Hershey, probably because I 
was never too good in them either. I have some boys that I think 
are very capable right now that have been trying for four or five years 
to get into medical college. They cannot get into medical chicsls 
because they are not the cream of the crop, although I think they would 
make excellent doctors. They are frozen out of the profession that 
they want the most because they are not the smartest fellows in the 
class. 

General Hersuey. I would like to say a little word on the first thing 
that Mr. Green brought up. That is the question of elimination. With 
this bill that you have here—and I understand it is even the same 
over on the other side, although I am not too much of an authority 
on the Senate bill, as I understand it, a boy that is 18 years of age, no 
matter what law is going to be in, if he is in school at the time he 
comes up for induction, he is going to finish this year. 

Therefore, our freshman class is not going to be restricted to the 
75,000, that this gentleman writing in Look left that impression, be- 
‘ause our freshman class is going to be pretty near untrammeled. 
The law is not going to trammel the freshman class at all. 

Mr. Green. 400,000? . 

General Hersuey. Yes, half of that is 200,000. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, may I ask you a question before you leave? 
The other day I discussed with you or with someone from your office, 
I believe, the matter of taking appeals from the local boards, the mat- 
ter of availability and possibility that appeals ought to be filed in the 
appeals board. 

As I understand, you have no objection to any provision which 


would permit appeals to be taken either filed in the local board or the: 


board of appeals; is that right? 
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General Hersney. Mr. Brooks, I do not believe I know just exactly 
what your question is. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, take a case in the local draft board where there 
is some dispute about the right to take appeal. You do have such a 
case, maybe more of them. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. It would occur to me in cases where an applicant has 
been turned down by the local board and he is denied by that same 
board the right to appeal, he ought to be able to file his papers directly 
with the board of appeals. 

General Hersuey. The local board cannot reject his right to appeal 
if he takes it within 10 days of his notification of his classification. 

If I know of any case of that, I will straighten them out because 
they are not within the regulations. The right of appeal is not tram- 
meled. The right of the first appeal is entirely in the hands of the 
eppellant if he takes it within 10 days. I do not hold any brief for 
10 days, but you have to set some period. 

Otherwise, you could not operate. But I have many times, when it 
has appeared that the man either did not get the letter or something 
happened, taken an appeal outside of the time because I am very 
jealous of a man’s right to have at least two boards to rule on his case 
no matter whether he has : any reason or not. 

Now, the third one 

Mr. Brooxs. Perhaps you will adjust the case that I specifically 
had in mind. But in that case there was some question as to whether 
the appeal had been filed or not. 

GENERAL HersHey. Well, I would like to check on that adminis- 
iratively, because we failed there. 

Mr. Brooks. The particular clerk made an affidavit it had not been 
filed and the applicant made an affidavit it had been filed. 

General Hersney. If there is any doubt about it, there is only one 
thing to do and that is give him an appeal. It will take a few days, 
but to respect the dignity of the individuality of a citizen is more 
important than some little rule. 

The Cuatrman. Any more questions? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. 

General, with respect to college students, how do you determine the 
transition between the college senior into graduate school? Suppose 
he is a junior now ? 

General Hershey. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. A premedical student. He is deferred, assuming he is in 
the upper half of his class, and so forth. He is a graduate. How do 
vou get him up to the graduate? 

General Hersney. We set 130 on the old AGCT—93 it will be 
AFQT, and it will be 75 on ours. That is the point score. He must 
lave either that or be in the upper half of his senior class. 

Mr. Coir. He can automatically go on 

General HersHey. It is not quite automatic. What we are going 
to do is to tell the local board that is what we thought the criteria 
was and try to supervise and carry it. There are some other issues 
getting into it once in a while besides his status as a student. There- 
fore, I do not believe I am in favor of regulations which say they shall. 
I think the local boards normally respond or will respond. 
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Mr. Coe. —— here this morning when Dr. Sparks, your fellow 
Hoosier, spoke ? 

General Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Core. He discussed his apprehension about the uncertainty of 
the way the bill is drawn now. 

General Hersuery. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. And his recommendation that it be spelled out in the law. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Coir. With the power in your hands to upset it. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Can that be done? Can Dr. Sparks’ recommendation be 
properly 

General Hersuey. That happens to be one of the two or three things 
where I disagree with Dr. Sparks. If you get it in law and you get 
criteria that you want to change next year or in the mid of the year 
or pere entagewise, I think you will be in difficulty. I know I am not— 
as a witness I probably could be charged with being of interest. Per- 
sonally, [ do not think that ought to be written into the law. 

Mr. Cote. Can it be written in even in a general way and still leaving 
you reasonable latitude to carry on your work ? 

General Hersuey. Perhaps. If you get it too general, then 

Mr. Corr. At least it is some pattern to indicate to the boy that is 
interested of what he can expect. 

General Hersuey. I probably would be glad to have the Congress 
say, “We believe that college students should be picked on the basis 
of capacity and performance.” That I probably would welcome be- 
‘ause that is what I happen to believe. But some other people do not. 

Mr. Corr. Will you. have your staff people prepare some suitable 
amendment that will reasonably approach what Dr. Sparks recom- 
mends, which I think has considerable merit ? 

General HersHey. Yes. 

Mr. Hérerr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Heserr. General Hershey, following through what Mr. Cole 
has said, but expanding it a bit further, and in connection with what 
I asked Dr. Sparks this morning—I think you were in the room then. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Relative to allowing a college student to finish his 
college education to a degree, I mean to receive a degree, whereby 
then a student would make the determination of whether or not he 
would finish and it would merely delay his obligation to the Govern- 
ment, what is your reaction to that ? 

General Hersury. Mr. Hébert, I believed that for a great many 
vears. The only thing that bothers me about that now is that the 
demand for men is reasonably great enough, or certainly will be in 
2 vears, that if very many people are permitted to take their choice, 
there will be nobody else there to pick up the bundle. It is a matter 
of timing. 

At the present time, if we defer too many, and until the people come 
to. the conclusion that they are going to have to settle those obliga- 
tions in service, many of them will put it off because they think that 
perhaps the law will run out. Otherwise, if we could ever get back 
to the place where we are operating straightaway and everybody 
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knows that they have so much they are going to have to serve, I 
think that is the ideal way. 

Mr. Héserr. That is what I think. In other words, what we are try- 
ing to arrive at is, we are writing a draft emergency bill and the mili- 
tary training bill together, which is a little confusing, but we are 
doing it. 

General Herstrey. It does not confuse me a bit. 

Mr. Heéserr. I know it does not confuse those of us who under- 
stand it. 

General Hersnry. Yes. 

Mr. Héperr. The thing is, we have to establish in the young man’s 
mind that every male individual in this country owes a li: ibility of 6 
months’ intensive training service to his country and he has to dis- 
charge that obligation. He knows he can do it. 

General Hersury. That is right. 

Mr. He&pnerr. He is allowed, under the terms of the bill as written 
in the bill, that he can finish high school. 

General Hersury. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. He knows he can do that, and if he wants to volunteer, 
he can volunteer. 

General Hersey. That is right. 

Mr. Henerr. He knows he can do that, and if he wants to pursue 
an education under an accelerated program of 3 or 4+ years, why not 
allow him to do that by statute, the same way, and then he will know 
at the age of 22, at the outside, he still has to dischar ge his obligation. 
I do not believe in cutting down the educ ‘ation in this countr y. 

General Hrersuey. I do not either. But on the other hand, some- 
body has to goin. If you say that everybody can, then we do not have 
anybody to draw. 

Mr. Heéserr. No, not everybody. Not everybody can. He must 
meet the standards of the school. 

General Hersury. Well. 

Mr. Heserr. Do not have two sets. 

General Hersury. This plan we have does eliminate some. Of 
course, Mr. Hébert, the thing that I believe we are arguing about. is 
the thing I have believed for years. I have believed exactly what you 
say, but unfortunately now ‘I think the manpower pool—I do not 
happen to join a lot of people who think it is easy. I think manpower 
for many years is going to be awfully tight. I do not believe you can 
just let anyone choose his time : any more. Now, I hope the time will 
come when we can. I personally believe if you set a certain age and 
set a certain liability and he knows it is permanent, I think you will 
be surprised at the number of volunteers we will have who will take 
it just as early as they can because they want to get it over with. But 
you have to establish first that they are going to have to do it. Other- 
wise, human beings that they are, they will put it off long enough to 
escape it. 

Mr. He&serr. That is what we are establishing in this bill, that 
every male arriving at the age of 18 years and 6 months has a definite 
obligation to the country. ‘Now, he knows he has to do it. There 
are no ifs, buts, or ands about it. He also has to volunteer ahead of 
time in order to discharge that liability. If we can get it in their 
minds, they will do it. 
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I cannot see the equity of having one passing mark for the man 
that you are going to defer and another passing mark for the other 
man, because you are going to get these so-called intelligentsia in the 
upper bracket. 

The Cuairman. I think we got all those things quite well. ; 

Now, General, we want to thank you. We have a great many dis- 
tinguished Members of the House. It is always a pleasure to have 
you here. 

Thank you. You are excused, General. 

Now, members of the committee, on each one’s table is a list of bills, 
amendments to the Selective Service Act, that have been introduced 
by our colleagues. 

I know of no better way to proceed than to take them up by the 
order in which they were introduced. In that way, we cannot be 
accused of taking this one and that one ahead of the other. 

Before we start—who is.here from the Department in regard to the 
ROTC program? Stand up, the officer who is here from the Depart- 
ment in regard to the ROTC program. 

(Group stands.) 

fa hl | y . . ° 

The Cuatrman. We will excuse you until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock, all of you officers here from the Department with reference 
to the ROTC. Tomorrow morning the first thing we will take up 
will be the ROTC program, gentlemen. Thank you. 

Now, the first bill is a bill, H. R. 925, introduced on January 4, 
right after Congress convened, by Mr. Lanham: 

That section 6 (0) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ; 

“(o) Where the father or one or more sons or daughters of a family were 
killed in action or died in line of duty while serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or subsequently died as a result of injuries received or disease 
incurred during such service, the sole surviving son of such family shall not 
be inducted for service under the terms of this title.” 

Is Mr. Lanham here? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lanham is not here, but he would like to have 
the following statement presented : 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 925 proposes to amend the Draft Act of 1948 by exempting 
the sole surviving son of a family whose father has been killed or has died as a 
result of service in the Armed Forces. It seems to me so manifest that the law 
should be amended in this respect that I do not care to appear in person and 
take up the committee’s time. If the sole surviving son of parents who have 
lost one or more sons in the Armed Forces is exempt from the draft, it seems to me 
equally necessary that where the father of a sole surviving son has died in the 
service of his country, the surviving son should also be exempt. 

The CHarrman. Next bill. The next bill is a bill introduced by our 
distinguished colleague from Florida on February 12. Come around, 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Green. There is one introduced on January 8. 

The CuHatrman. Oh, yes. Is Mr. Ford here? 

Mr. Noreiap. He was here and left for a minute. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman and—— 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rogers’ bill—— 

Mr. Norsiap. Here is Mr. Ford. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rogers, step aside a minute, please, sir. 
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Now, Mr. Ford, on January 9 you introduced a bill, H. R. 1191: 


That the second sentence of section 4 (a) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: “Any citizen of a foreign country, 
who is not deferrable or exempt from training and service under the provisions 
of this title (other than this subsection), shall be relieved from liability for train- 
ing and service under this title if, prior to his induction into the Armed Forces, 
he has made application to be relieved from such liability in the manner pre- 
scribed by and in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent; but any person who makes such application shall thereafter be debarred 
from becoming a citizen of the United States and, upon the warrant of the 
Attorney General, shall be taken into custody and deported. 

Your bill is, if a foreigner who is in this country registers and 
who makes application to be discharged from the responsibility of the 
draft, not being an American citizen, he would be entitled to be 
deferred, but as a result of making that application he is debarred 
from ever becoming a citizen and is deported ¢ 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. It arose as a result of a case that came 
to my attention out in the city of Chicago in 1950, where a displaced 
person who had come to this country and was of draft age refused 
to subject himself to the labilities and responsibilities under the 
Selective Service Act. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Naturally, as you pointed out, he could not be forced 
to serve. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. There was no penalty that could be imposed against him. 
This legislation woyld make him deportable and would forever pre- 
vent him from acquiring citizenship in this country. 

The Cuarrman. We asked Mr. Hinshaw, but he did not have a 
bill. He wants to make a statement. We will ask him to come back 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee has your bill thoroughly 
in mind. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Corr. The trouble is, with respect to displaced persons. where 
are you going to deport them to? 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that might be a problem, but what the act 
itself, or the amendments, principally concerns is all aliens. Now, 
the number of displaced persons in that category would be relatively 
small in the over-all problem. 

Mr. Corr. The only thing your proposal does is to add to the pres- 
ent law the deportation phase of it, because now they are denied 
citizenship. 

Mr. Forp. Who is denied citizenship ? 

Mr. Coir. An alien who refuses to serve. 

Mr. Forp. They are not. 

Mr. Corr. It is my understanding. 

Mr. Forp. Not under the present law. 

Mr. Eston. They are. 

The Carman. Oh, ves; under the present law. 

Mr. Forp. They are not deportable; that is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Then the question raised by Mr. Cole of where 
you are going to send him, if he comes from a camp over in Germany 
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or somewhere and he is a displaced person, where are you going to 
send him’ He has no home. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, right in connection with that, I have 
a similar bill as this and I provide in it that they be interned for the 
duration of the war, if you cannot deport them. 

Mr. Rivers. Why do we not go a little further than that? Iam for 
this bill. And have the DP Commission, they have the time. I do 
not know how much time they have. They do not have very much 
time to screen them very well, some of them. Let them screen the 
whole crew that are of draftable categories and those who are not 
willing to take an affirmative stand, let us get them out of here before 
they get to that point. 

Mr. Forv. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Rivers. The screening that they make on those people is very 
negligible. 

Mr. Corr. That is your proper approach, before they let them come 
in. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. They have to register and they have to signify their 
affirmative intention to serve if called. 

Mr. Rivers. Absolutely. That is a good way to approach it. Leave 
them where you found them. 

Mr. Wrystreap. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

The CHarrMan,. One at a time. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. Wrystrap. | have a similar bill trying to deal with the same 
situation, but you run into this: How would you get a youngster to 
make such a statement before he enters the country? You run into 
all those complications,,. 

Mr. Rivers. He should know what he is talking about. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about a 6-year-old child ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. We will deal with them when they get to be 18 years 
old. 

Mr, Norsiap. What if they do not want to serve after they get in? 

Mr. Rivers. Kick them out. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is what Mr. Ford’s bill seeks to de. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you have given us something to think about and 
I am for it. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman, during World War II a number 
of them made application to keep out of service. They were forbidden 
citizenship. When the shooting war was over, they withdrew their 
applications and then enlisted in the service and then became eligible 
for citizenship. So my bill in connection with what you are trying 
to do also takes care of that. 

The CuarrMan. The committee, Mr. Ford, has your views in mind. 
Weare very grateful to you. Thank you very much. 

Now, the next witness is Mr.—— 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Ford a question? The 
bill might be amended so as to meet some of these objections by adding 
words something like “shall, if possible, be deported or returned to 
their former status.” 

Mr. Forp. That is right. I think maybe an amendment might be 
worked out to screen them prior to their admission to the continental 
limits of the United States. 
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Mr. Exston. Certainly, if they are deportable, they should be 
deported. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CuairmMan, All right. Thank you very much. 

Was the next bill February 12 ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. You have another January. 

The CHarmMan. Here is one January 24. Wait a minute. Here 
is one January 15. 

Mr. Hagen ? 

(No response. ) 

The CuHatrMan. Let’s see what his bill does. 

(1) by inserting immediately before the sentences beginning “Such local 
boards, under rules and regulations prescribed by the President, shall” the 
following new sentence: “At least one member of each local board shall be a 
veteran of any war’ as that term is defined in paragraph IV of Veterans 
Regulations Numbered 10." ; and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the sentence beginning “The decision of 
such appeal boards shall be final” the following new sentence: “At least one 
member of each appeal board shall be a ‘veteran of any war’ as that term is 
deiined in paragraph IV of Veterans Regulation Numbered 10.” 

Then the effect of that amendment is that on the appeal board and 
on the local board there will be a veteran. 

Now, the Governor appoints these boards; does he not ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. The President appoints, with the appreval and 
recommendation of the Governor. 

The CramMan. It isa State matter in appointing boards. We leave 
that entirely up to the Governors, and the Governors appoint the 
board and approved by the President. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, at the present time your boards of 
appeals are mostly composed of veterans. I think when you go down 
the line to the local boards you will find veterans serve also. I think 
what Mr. Hagen has in mind is writing it into the law that a veteran 
shall be on the board. 

The Cuamman. It might happen in some communities that you 
could not get a well-qualified veteran as you could get qualified some- 
body else. If you make it mandatory—as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania said, practically all of them are veterans. There are vet- 
erans on nearly every board in the country, because there are some 15,- 
000,000 veterans. They all take very leading parts in communities. 

But we understand what his bill is. 

Now, the next bill is January 24. 

Mr. Cote. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Let us take Mr. Rogers. He looks like a good witness. 

The Cuairman. On January 24, Mr. Jonas (reading) : 

That section 4 (a) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the following sentence: “Any citizen of a foreign 
country, Who is not deferrable or exempt from training and serivce under the 
provisions of this title (other than this subsection), shall be relieved from lia- 
bility for training and service under this title if, prior to his induction into 
the Armed Forces, he has made application to be relieved from such Jiability 
in the manner prescribed by and in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President; but any person who makes such application shall 
thereafter be debarred from becoming a citizen of the United States.” 

That is on the same line as Mr. Ford’s bill is. 

Mr. Corr. It is on the same subject, but his treatment is quite 

different. 
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Mr. Jonas. Mr. Ford’s differs in that he points out specifically 
something about displaced persons. But the substance of it is about 
the same thing. 

Mr. Brooks. This deals with citizens; does it not ? 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. His deals with aliens. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. This deals with the citizen of a foreign country. 

Mr. Brooks. His deals with aliens. 

Mr. Jonas. That isright. Well, in the instant case, the one we have 
before us now, you have a provision in the Selective Service Act which 
gives the foreign citizen an advantage over the American boy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. I have instance after instance in my district where 
people are here on an emigration visa when they come here and they 
are not permitted to come to this country. There is a a 
that the party comes over here to become an American citizen. rat 
is the presumption that attaches to his—— 

The CuarrmMan, Let’s get this bill of yours clear in my mind. Now, 
what it is proposed to do—that jet going by sort of got me nervous. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jonas. This bill merely has this objective, that it does away 
with the discrimination that exists now. If you have a foreign citizen 
coming over to this country, naturally he comes over here on a visa, 
on his emigration visa. There is a presumption that he ultimately 
will become an American citizen. There are thousands of people 
here that delay that. They fool around and do not take out their 
citizenship papers. In these crucial times we are in, where all around 
in my area they are taking hundreds of boys that have to go into the 
armed services, this fellow stands there and says, “Why, I am not 
going because I have decided that I am going to claim the exemptions 
under this particular section, under the Selective Service Act.” It 
is bad psychology and it is bad law. 

The CuairMan. Your thought is that a citizen of a foreign country 
coming here by quota or coming into the United States shall have to 
serve, register and serve, just like he was a native-born. 

Mr. Jonas. Right. 

The CuHarrmMan. And, if he does not do it, why he is debarred of 
citizenship. 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. In other words, here is the position that 
individual is in. We might just as well find out right now whether 
he wants to fight for it or whether he is interested enough in this 
country to stand by it, whether he is a foreigner or not. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Héverr. Mr. Chairman, that is the present law, I think. 

The CHarrMan, Let’s have order. 

Mr. Jonas. No; that is not. 

Mr. Eston. He is moving to strike that out. 

Mr. Jonas. I am moving to strike out this whole section. If you 
strike it out, he has no exemptions whatsoever. 

Mr. Heénerr. I make the point under the present law, as I under- 
stand, certainly those in World War I, as I understood it, who 
claimed, foreign citizenship later could not become an American 
citizen. 
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Mr. Jonas. That is right, but many of them are willing to take 
that chance. 

Mr. Heéserr. I see. 

Mr. Etston. Would Mr. Ford’s bill not answer your problem if the 
law provides that they shall be deported in the event they are refus- 
ing to go into the Armed Forces? Would that not meet your ob- 
jection ? 

Mr. Jonas. I am not thoroughly familiar with Mr. Ford’s bill. All 
Iam trying to get at is if this is deleted from the Selective Service Act, 
so the foreign fellow is placed on a par with the American boy and he 
does not have any greater rights than our fellows have. 

Mr. Durnam. In other words, you force him to become an Amer- 
ican citizen immediately ? 

Mr. Jonas. That is correct. 

Mr. Duruam. Some of them stay over here 20 years. 

Mr. Jonas. You have the point exactly. 

Mr. Durnam. I know many of them, staying 20 years without ever 
applying for citizenship. 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Every alien would have to serve or else lose his 
citizenship. 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. We would know right now where he 
stands instead of waiting 15 or 20 years to see how he feels about be- 
coming a citizen. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Is it your feeling, then, that every American citizen who 
is legally in a foreign country should be subject to the military con- 
scription that is law in that country ? 

r. Jonas. I am not so much concerned about what other countries 
do, because I do not know what their situation is with reference to 
the critical conditions we are living in. But I am vitally concerned 
about my own country, and my own boys in my own district. 

Mr. Brooks. Could I ask this question? Is the idea of your amend- 
ment to make the people become citizens so they will have to serve / 

Mr. Jonas. Indirectly, the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Personally, if people do not want to be citizens of the 
United States, I do not think we ought to try to make them be citizens. 
I think it would be preferable—and I imagine you have that in mind, 
too—to take them in as aliens rather than force them to become 
citizens against their will in order to go into service. 

Mr. Jonas. That is true, but he has no alternative if you strike 
this out. In case of war, he has to elect what he wants to do right now, 
instead of waiting, like the gentleman stated just a minute ago, 15 or 
20 years before they determine whether they will become citizens. 

Mr. Rivers. What you ought to do is give them a couple of years’ 
probation in Korea and see how hard he wants to fight for his country. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What the gentleman wants to do is make a distribu- 
tion of fighting these wars. 

Mr. Jonas. Equalize the distribution. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is right, equal distribution. 

Mr. Rivers. What this bill, in effect, does is really repeal the State 
Department. 

Mr. Jonas. I think probably there is some merit to that. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. Under your bill, if he does not want to fight, he 
will have te go back to the country from which he came. 

Mr. Jonas. That is right, and that is where he ought to go. 

The Cuatrman. Under the law today—now wait | minute. You see, 
what his bill does is to strike out this language. That is in the law 
book today. We say today: 

Any citizen of a foreign country who is not deferrable or exempt from training 
and service under the provisions of this title (other than this subsection) shall be 
relieved from liability for training and service under this title if, prior to his 
induction into the Armed Forces, he has made application to be relieved from such 
liability in the manner prescribed by and in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President; but any person who makes such application shall 
thereafter be debarred from becoming a citizen of the United States. 

That is the law he is striking out. Then the results of it would be 
that 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I make a comment on this particular section ? 
There is a great deal more significance to the present law than might 
appear on the surface. We have in this country a considerable number 
of exchange students. We also have British citizens, Canadians, other 
nationals, visiting this country. The law requires everybody to 
register, and we exempt certain people in law from registration, such 
as people who are attached to embassies—attachés and people of that 
nature. 

Now, if you are going to induct a British citizen who happens to 
be in the United States on a visit just because he happens to be here, 
you are forcing him into the Armed Forces of the United States. You 
are going to force students into the Armed Forces of the United States. 

We have American students now in Oxford, and I presume that our 
State Department would object strenuously if they were drafted into 
the British Army. That would be the result if you tried to draft 
citizens of a foreign nation into the American Army. But we do say 
that “If you don’t want to be drafted in the American Army, you make 
a statement to that effect and that will forever debar you from becom- 
ing an American citizen.” It was put in purposely. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what this bill proposes to repeal, 

Mr. Jonas. That is not the point. 

The Cratrman. That is what the bill does. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. The statement the gentleman makes does not 
apply to a state of facts that I have in mind. Ifa man is over here asa 
student, if he comes here from Oxford and he wants to go to a univer- 
sity in the United States, there is a presumption that he is merely to 
be here as a student. 

That is not what this act says. It says “any foreign citizen de- 
ferrable”; we are talking about any foreign citizens in the country. 
I am talking about the thousands and thousands of people here on 
emigrant visas who give every indication that they want to become 
citizens of this country and they are remaining here and they do not 
do anything for the country. They want the protection of our police 
department, your fire department, all of the other advantages that 
you have in a free country, and then when you finally call them up to 
fight they say, “Oh, no, Lam not going to. Iam perfectly willing to 
go back to my other country and thereby lose my citizenship.” It 
does not apply to students whatsoever, 
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The Cuatrman. The law today says to him, “If you say you do not 
vant to meet your military obligation, why you can’t become a citi- 
zen.” Now, you are asking us to repeal that 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. 

The CHamMan. Suppose we repeal it. What will take its place? 

Mr. Jonas. He would have to serve. Now, these students that are 
here are not here on the kind of a visa that gives indication that they 
want to become American citizens. They are here as students. We 
have separate distinctions in the law about it. 

The Cuamman. Then you would be taking in citizens of other coun- 
tries in our armed services. 

Mr. Duruam. No. These people he is striking out are the ones 
that come in under the quota system. 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. 

Mr. Green. Students would come under this as written. 

Mr. Jonas. Students do not register under the law. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Something else about that crew: They get the protec- 
tion of our fire department and all that you are talking about, and then 
when you arrest one of them, the first thing he squeals is he is going 
to stand on his constitutional rights. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Green. Let’s clear up one question. Do students come under 
this bill as written / 

Mr. Jonas. I do not think so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Green, in answer to your question, as I under- 
stand this bill, every male citizen and every other male person resid- 
ing in the United States is required to register. 

Mr. Green. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is definite. Now, this bill would say, “Any 
citizen of a foreign country, who is not deferrable or exempt from 
training and service under the provisions of this title.” 1 do not know 
whether that person would be deferred or exempt from training as a 
student or not. That would.depend entirely upon the local board. 
So this bill could very well apply to students. It could very well 
apply to people who are visiting in this Nation who are not students. 

That is the only point Tam trying to make, I think Mr. Jonas’ point 
is—and I think the bill could be easily corrected. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

Mr. Branprorp. Could apply to anybody who was here and had 
taken out his first papers or who indicated a desire to become a citizen 
and then by merely stating that he did not want to become a citizen 
forever be exempt from induction and he would still be in this country, 
but he would not be entitled to be a citizen. That is what he is object- 
ing to, as IT understand. Is that correct, Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. I see your point. My bill could easily be corrected, 
if you want to be sure that you do not get within that category of 
students. There is a great deal of merit to that. I would not want 
to have a blanket bill. My objective is exactly aimed at what I say. 
I know selective-service boards now in the hearings take into con- 
sideration—if their boys are enrolled as students they at once take 
them off the list. At least they do in my State. I am vitally inter- 
ested in these individuals that come over here and give you every 
indication they are going to become a citizen and then hesitate about 
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taking out their first papers and hoping against hope that everything 
is going along fine, we will be at peace. 

All of a sudden we get into war, and then he says, “I decided now 
I am not going to be a soldier; I am going to keep my allegiance to the 
country from which I came.” 

The CHarrman. We have the bill in mind. 

Mr. Jonnson. Why do you not prepare an amendment to your bill, 
and it covers only the people that come under the quota system. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. Is that permissible? 

Mr. JoHnson. Submit it to Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Jonas. All right. 

The CuatrmMan. We will analyze that in executive session. 

The next bill was introduced on February 5 by our distinguished 
colleague from Alabama, Mr. Andrews. 

That the first sentence of subsection (h) of section 6 of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 is hereby amended by inserting immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “Provided further, That any person otherwise 
subject to induction but deferred from training and service under this title by 
reason of his employment in an occupation found to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or interest, who participates in a strike 
while so employed during any period in which the United States is engaged in 
military operations against hostile forces, or during any other period of national 
emergency, shall be automatically, placed by his local board in the class of 
registrants available for military service. 

Now, I think everybody knows what that means, but go ahead. We 
want to get a few remarks in the record. 

Mr. Anprews. I think this bill says what it means and I hope it 
will mean what it says, Mr. Chairman. I have gotten some figures 
from the Selective Service Board, that show that as of the 31st day of 
January there were 79,000 employees in America who were subject to 
the draft but had been deferred because of their occupation. I have 
with me a list 

The CHarrman. You mean occupational? It goes to more than that, 
if you include agriculture. 

Mr. Anprews. That is only the industrial worker. 

The Cuarrman. Industrial workers. 

Mr. Anprews. As distinguished from agricultural, the 79,000. 

My information from the Selective Service Board is that the Secre- 
taries of Labor and Commerce have furnished the local draft boards 
lists of so-called key industry or jobs and that there are 40 or 50 of 
such industries. 

The local boards are using those lists as guides for the purposes of 
deferring men who are so employed. 

Now, the purpose of my bill is simply this: 

If a man is deferred by his draft board because of his occupational 
deferment and he strikes, he must immediately be placed in the armed 
services by his draft board. 

I think my bill should be amended and provide further that the duty 
of notifying the draft board should be placed on the deferred worker. 
I have known of instances where a man would go out on a strike of 6 
weeks or longer and his draft board knew nothing about it. 

The CHatrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. So far as his position with the draft board was con- 
cerned, he was still engaged in an occupation. 
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Mr. Rivers. You have no penal provision to this thing. It has to 
have that, anyway. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Anprews. I think the general provisions of the law would apply 
to any violation. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; but if he fails to register there should be some- 
thing 

The CuairmAn. Here is what the present law is, on that very point: 
I don’t hardly think it is necessary to put it in there. 

It shall be the duty of every registrant to keep his local board informed as to 
his current address and changes in status as required by such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the President. 

Now, of course, that is a responsibility placed upon the inductee who 
nas been deferred. Of course, in the case of strikes—for instance, take 
a boy that lives in Georgia and he goes over to Alabama and is working 
in the steel mill and the steel mill strikes, well, I know and you know 
and we all know that boy is not going to sit down and write the draft 
board and tell them, “They are on strike, and I am open for induction.” 

Nevertheless, the law says he should do it. Now, of course, the draft 
boards can’t keep up with them. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

The CuairmMan. But your main point in your bill is that when he 
strikes, and in these key industries that have Government contracts, 
why then he is subject to the draft. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And the cancellation occurs by reason of his differ- 
ment. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee understands that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Andrews. It is always a pleasure to 
have you. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Lareade. 

Come around, Mr. Larcade. 

Now, let’s see what your bill does. 

Let there be order. 

That subsection (b) of section 6 of the Selective Service Act of 1948 (Publie 
Law 759, 80th Cong.) is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(6) No person who served in the merchant marine between September 16, 
1940, and September 3, 1945, for eighteen months or more, shall be liable for 
induction for training and service under this title except after a declaration of 
war or national emergency proclaimed by the Congress or the President subse- 
quent to the date of enactment of this title. In determining length of service 
in the merchant marine for the purposes of this paragraph only service as an 
officer or member of the crew on or in connection with a vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States or a vessel owned by, chartered to, or operated— 

We all understand. The purpose of this bill is to exempt men who 
served in the merchant marine. 

Where is Mr. Colmer? Mr. Colmer has been talking about this 
for a good many years with a good many Members. 

Go ahead, Mr. Larcade. It will be a pleasure to hear from you, 
Mr. Larcade. ‘Tell us the reason why a merchant marine who had a 
contract, making big salaries, should be exempted from the draft ? 

Mr. Larcape. I will be delighted, Mr. Chairman. 
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I thank you for the opportunity to appear before your committee 
in support of my resolution H. R. 2402, to provide that certain per- 
sons who served in the merchant marine shall not be liable for induc- 
tion into the armed services under the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

As you know, every man of the merchant marine was a volunteer. 
Many were too young for Selective Service. Many left school. Many 
were too old for conscription; many had physical defects and signed 

raivers not to hold our Gover nment responsible for these phys sical 
defiei ‘encies. These men, being aware of the great need of seamen 
to man our ships, answered the call that our ‘Government sent out 
through newspapers, radio, and magazines. They volunteered for 
what ‘they thought was an essential war service. They were sworn 
into the United States maritime service. They took the oath of alle- 
giance, wore United States uniforms, were trained at United States 
maritime stations just the same as the Armed Forces. Nothing was 
ever said about this being “civilian employment.” 

You have heard about the big pay and bonuses they received. 

Our Government taxed every seaman 20 percent on every dollar 
he earned. No pay while on leave, off a ship, looking for work, sick 
time. No free mail, full fare on trains, no free cigarettes, regular 
Navy pay while in training, paid our own transportation to ships, 
paid for our uniforms and foul-weather gear, 

Now, the sick and disabled receive no medical aid after 90 days 
ashore, no domiciliary care, no hospitalization, no pensions for dis- 
abilities. Our dependents received no compensation. They received 
a free $5,000 war-risk insurance policy which only applied to “enemy 
action” and was paid at the rate of $150 per month until exhausted; 
then the indigent disabled seaman was forced to apply to local relief 
agencies for the bare necessities of life. 

Young mariners who have the Certificate of Substantially Contin- 
uous Service are now being inducted into the peacetime Army. This 
certificate deferred the holder from selective service during the war 
but does not receive any consideration in peacetime draft. Students 
are going to be separated again from school? Is that fair? Active 
seamen are being drafted right off their ships. 

They are proud of their contribution to the war effort. Presi- 
dents, statesmen, generals, and admirals praised them highly. They 
were awarded medals and ribbons for heroism far beyond the line 
of duty. Can you ever forget the Murmansk run or the bridge of 
ships? They participated in every invasion. They were instructed 
in the use of guns, assigned wag stations, and helped man the guns 
aboard ship alongside “of the N vavy armed-guard crews. The per- 
centage of casualties was greater than any of the Armed Forces— 
7.000 men and 1,700 ships were lost. Yet they are erroneously called 
civilian employees. They are not even entitled to the privilege of 
being buried draped in the flag for which they fought. 

Mr. Chairman, [ think this bill is a bill that is worthy of your very 
serious consideration. I don’t know much more that IT could add to 
what I have said. 

The Crairman. T will say this: When we had the draft act up 
in 1948, we had a lengthy hearing on it. We had a lengthy hearing 
on it when we amended the draft. It has been a question that has 
been before the committee constantly. The weakness is this: 
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Every merchant marine except in very rare instances were civilian 
status. They were civilian status. Now, probably Congress would 
be justified to include merchant marines who had military status and 
classify those in the veterans’ category but I don’t think the Congress 
would be justified with these men who had contracts with the mer- 
chant ships, when the merchant ship got abroad, why his contract was 
out. He could make a new contract. 

They were receiving very high pay. 

Of course they did good work. Nobody can complain about that. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mention the bonus they got. 

The Ctraman. Yes; and great bonuses for each tr ip. 

Now, we will give this consideration. We are quite familiar with 
this. We know it by heart. But there might be something. 

If we could write it up where they had military status, that they 
might be put in the veterans’ classification instead of a civilian sta- 
tus—now, your bill will deal with them as civilians, to say because 
they served in the merchant marine as a civilian, that we must accept 
them and put them in the category of veterans 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask my colleague from 
Louisiana a question. I have been interested in that figure of 7,000 
deaths because I knew a great many had given their lives. I did not 
know just how many. I recall during the war Colonel Houck and 
a subcommittee of this committee flew over that area around Florida 
and the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and we saw a great many ships 
going down and crews abandoning the ships. 

Would your bill undertake in any way to give them a veteran status 
or give them status for the purpose of drawing pensions or bonuses as 
veterans, or how would that work ? 

Mr. Larcape. No, Congressman. This bill simply deals with the 
question of deferment under the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. Brooks. It doesn’t cover the other matter at all. 

The Cuatrman. Here is a group that does somewhat similar work. 
The United States Army Transport Service. They were all civilians. 

The Manhattan Project. 

War correspondents. 

Technical observers. 

Personnel of the Office of Strategic Service. 

Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation—and other defense 
workers. 

Now, you see, all that field will use this as a guide to say they are 
not subject to the draft, but we will give it careful consideration. You 
needn’t worry about that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, if you prefer, you can hear the other 
members. 

The Crrarrman. We will take them in order. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we ought to make this witness qualified. 

The CHatrmMan. Wait one minute. Let’s have order. [Reading :] 





That any person who registers as required by the terms of Public Law 759, 
Eightieth Congress, second session, or any person who may have voluntarily 
enlisted or who may enlist hereafter in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
Shall be afforded an opportunity to state in writing over his or her signature 
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whether he or she has a preference to serve only in a unit all of the personnel 
of which are of his own race. Such opportunity shall be afforded at the time of 
registration in the case of those registering under the requirements of Public 
Law 759, or upon enlistment in the case of those who were not in the service 
on the date of said act took effect and immediately as to those now serving. Any 
such person who expresses such preference shall thereafter be assigned only 
to units of a type consistent with his preference, and if assigned to other than 
a unit of his choice, shall be entitled immediately to an honorable discharge at 
his request. The right to express and the effect of expressing any such prefer- 
ence shall be clearly explained to each person who hereafter registers under 
Public Law 759 or who enlists in the Armed Forces of the United States. As used 
in this section the term “unit” means a group of persons serving in the Armed 
Forces who (1) share the same housing, messing, or sanitary facilities, or (2) 
participate jointly in recreational or social activities. 

(b) Any commissioned officer of the Armed Forces who knowingly and will- 
fully denies to any person his right to express a preference upon enlistment as 
provided by subsection (a) or assigns any person after induction to any unit 
in violation of the provisions of such subsection shall be guilty of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman and shall be subject to trial and punish- 
ment under the appropriate article of war. 

I think the committee clearly understands our colleague’s bill, which 
is a bill that brings about complete segregation in the service and 
gives each inductee, each enlisted man, the opportunity to say whether 
or not he wants to serve with a mixed regiment or keep him from serv- 
ing with a mixed regiment, if he doesn’t want to; is that it? 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, that is it. We have spent weeks here 
running around and keeping off the main issue as to the reason for the 
waste of manpower in the military. We all know what it is all about. 
The breaking down of segregation has been forced upon the military. 
I think we can get statements from men in no lower position than 
General Eisenhower and General Bradley, who have stated that they 
didn’t think that it was wise to try to force breaking down segregation. 

I have contended, and many other people, that if the Negroes of 
the Southern States were given the choice to express their preference, 
that the majority of them or most of them would state a preference 
of a segregated unit as well as the white boys, so we are wasting man- 
power in this country on that one issue alone. 

The Air Force and the Navy and the Marine Corps get volunteers. 
They can eliminate a certain percent of them if they want to. The 
Army raised their mental standards in order to turn them down. The 
percentage that was brought out here by Mr. deGraffenried shows that 
is _ what is happening. 

Now, I say it is only fair that when these people register, at least 
let us see what they say they want. At least we can do that much. 

Give to both colored and white a right to express his preference, and 
as nearly as possible, let each individual serve in the type of unit he 
prefers. It can be handled with some good common sense. I think 
there is merit to this bill and I think the present condition almost 
demands that we write something like this into law. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. peGraFFenriED. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to state that I 
su 2g the gentleman’s bill wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to just do it, too. I think 
it is a good time to let them stand up and be counted and know whether 
they are standing on one side or the other. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, our colleague is a member of the com- 
mittee and he will have another shot at his bill later on. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. WrinsteaD. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The next bill is by our distinguished friend and 
colleague from Florida, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. Let us read it. 

Mr. Rogers. H. R. 2563. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to say before the witness begins 
that he represents a large segment of those who spent a lot of their 
time in the cloakroom. He speaks for a lot of us. 

The CHarrman. I trust you won’t be following him all the way be- 
‘ause [ see sometimes that practice leads you to an erreneous con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to be just as brief as 
I can. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Rogers, tell us what your bill does. We won’t 
read the bill. It is too long. 

Mr. Rogers. Fine. 

Well, in the first place, the first section declares,the policy as found 
by Congress, in that in addition to the growing requirements for the 
Armed Forces for technicians, specialists, and other scientifically 
trained personnel 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute, Mr. Rogers. Your bill does 
not amend the Selective Service Act at all. Your bill says: 

(a) The Congress hereby finds that, in addition to the growing requirements 
of the Armed Forces for technicians, specialists, and other scientifically trained 
personnel, there is an immediate need for the establishment of a program under 
which individuals serving in the Armed Forces can receive their preliminary 
military training while attending schools and colleges and continuing their edu- 
eation, and that many schools and colleges in the United States possess plants 
and facilities which can be made readily available for such a program of pre- 
liminary military training as well as for the provision of technical, specialized, 
and other scientific training. 

Your bill doesn’t deal at all with any amendment to the Selective 
Service Act. 

Mr. Rocrers. I am here, Mr. Chairman, and at the command of 
the chairman of the committee. 

The Cuaimman. I thought your bill dealt with the Selective 
Service. 

You see, the parliamentary situation is this. Ordinarily, when 
you offer a bill with amendments to a previous statute, under certain 
conditions you don’t open up the whole statute, but as we are extend- 
ing the life of the Draft Act, it opens up every phase of the present 
draft law, so therefore any Member of the House, whether we are 
dealing with it here or not, is in order when he offers any amend- 
ment dealing with any phase of the present law relating to the Draft 
Act. For that reason, we are hearing these amendments, because 
none of these amendments are dealt with specifically in our bill, 
but our bill will have to be studied by Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee 
when we come to the question of reserve for training, or if he doesn’t 
have jurisdiction, we will give you a special hearing on your bill, but 
it has no relation to the Draft Act. 

Mr. Rogers. Fine, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rogers. The only way this would be related to the present act 
that you are possibly going to propose in a few days, is that it does 
deal with 18-year-olds. 

Now, that is the only thing that you might say that it touches. 

The CrarrmMan. Well, as it is written now, it does not relate to the 
Draft Act at all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rocers. I think that is right. I will have a note. 

Mr. Rivers. While we have the witness here, it might be a good 
thing to get his opinion of our bill because he represents a large seg- 
ment of the Members of the House. 

Mr. Rocers. I would not want to discuss that at the present time. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course not. 

Mr. Rogers. But I would like to discuss this bill, Mr. Chairman. 
1 would like to be given a hearing on it. 

The CuarrmMan. Our distinguished colleague is running true to 
form. He doesn’t take a stand too quickly in advance of the show- 
down. 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to remind the chairman, though, I am 
not here- ; 

The Cuatrman. We will take your bill up and you will get a hearing 
on your bill now. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me say to the chairman, in fairness to myself, that 
Iam here at the request and a call from you. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. And had it not been for that, I would not have been 
here. 

The Cuatrman. I thought your bill dealt with an amendment to 
the Draft Act. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, does your bill, Mr. Rogers, com- 
pare with the Students Army Training Corps program of some years 
ago? 

Mr. Rogers. That is exactly what it does. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. A Saturday afternoon tea club? 

Mr. Rogers. I don’t know about that. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the next bill—— 

Thank you, Mr. Rogers. We will give you a hearing. 

Mr. Rogers. You will give mea hearing? 

The CuarrMan. I will give youa hearing. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Now, the next bill is a bill introduced on Feb- 
ruary 14 by our distinguished colleague, Mr. Smith, from Virginia. 








Section 18 of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new subsection reading as follows: 

“(i) Whenever the President determines and proclaims that any actual strike 
or other concerted work stoppage is imperiling, or if permitted to continue will 
imperil, the national defense, then— 

“(1) any employee who, after the day following such proclamation, con- 
tinnes to participate in such strike or other work stoppage shall lose his 
status as an employee of his employer, for the purposes of sections 8, 9, and 
10 of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, or for the purposes 
of the Railway Labor Act, as the case may be, and shall lose all seniority 
(and the rights in connection therewith) that he has accumulated as an 
employee of his employer: Provided, That he shall regain his status as an 
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employee (but not any accumulated seniority) if and when he is reemployed 
by such employer ; and 

“(2) in case such strike or other concerted work stoppage continues after 
the day following such proclamation, any labor organization of which the em- 
ployees participating in such strike or other concerted work stoppage are 
members and which authorized, directed, aided, assisted, or countenanced 
such strike or work stoppage in any manner shall, so long as it has as an 
officer any individual who was an officer thereof during the continuance of 
such strike or work stoppage, be treated in the same manner as a labor 
organization, which has failed to comply with the requirements of section 
9 (f), (2), and (h) of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
whether or not such labor organization is covered by such act) so long as 
such labor organization has as an officer any individual who was an officer 
thereof during the continuance of such strike or work stoppage, any employer 
may (without incurring any liability or penalty therefor) refuse to recog- 
nize or deal with such labor organization as a representative of his em- 
ployees and may treat any existing collective bargaining agreement with 
such labor organization as being void.” 

Mr. Smith, it is a pleasure to have you here. The committee will 
appreciate your comments in reference to your bill. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

In the last World War, those of you who were here at that time will 
recall that there were times when we had very serious labor difficulties 
that interfered materially with the war effort. As a result of that, 
this committee reported an amendment to the Draft Act which became 
the law and which was commonly known as the Connally-Smith Act. 
That, as you know, expired. 

We are approaching another situation of that kind. I think the 
question for this committee to decide is whether or not you are going 
to put out a draft bill subjecting the youth of the Nation to certain 
hardships and not at the same time take some precautionary methods, 
where in this bill or some other method, that will insure them an 
adequate supply of arms and ammunition and other things necessary 
to carry on the war effort. 

In other words, I think that vour draft bill ought to recognize a prin- 
ciple that all segments of the population in this emergency are in the 
same boat and that we should not extend certain privileges and exemp- 
tions to one segment of the Nation when we are taking away privileges 
and liberties from other segments of the Nation, 

Let me remind you gentlemen that in the past when we have had 
these questions we have waited as a Congress until great damage has 
been done before we began to consider the proposition. Now, the 
skies on the labor situation are none too clear at this time. You have 
noted that the labor members of the Board appointed by the President 
have revolted and withdrawn from all segments of the defense effort. 

It looks as if they are going to pick up their bats and balls and go 
home because of the referee not deciding the point in their favor. 

Let me remind you that in the past 3 months you have had two 
strikes on the railroads of the country that have very seriously af- 
fected not only the domestic economy, but the supply of goods and 
materials for your Armed Forces that you have drafted into the 
service of their country. 

I call your attention to these matters as a preliminary to suggesting 
that whether this committee likes this method of approsching or 
some ofher method of approach, in reporting out a draft bill that is 
going te govern and control the lives and fate of the vouth of the 
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Nation during the next few years, you ought to give serious con- 
sideration to the question of whether you are going to do that with- 
out taking proper precautions to see as time goes on those youths 
who are called into the service of their country are supplied adequately, 
without interference from any segment of the Nation, with the nec- 
essary articles and materials of war. 

Mr. Chairman, what this bill does is, it takes an approach to this 
subject somewhat analogous to some features of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It is on this principle, or based on this principle, that under certain 
labor legislation the Congress has extended to labor unions, to one 
segment of the population, special privileges and immunities and 
have set up certain machinery to enable them to bargain collectively 
and to enforce their rights upon the employer in a collective way. 

Now, this bill in just a few words says, “All right, that is fine. We 
think as a national policy that you ought to have the right to bargain 
collectively, that you ought to have the right to force your employer 
to bargain collectively, and you ought to have a remedy when your 
employer does not do that, but you should have that privilege only so 
long as you play ball with the rest of the team. 

“When in a national emergency you undertake to disrupt the things 
that are vital to the very existence of the whole Nation, that then the 
special immunities and privileges that have been given you ought to 
be withdrawn.” 

That is all this bill does. It approaches it in two ways. 

In the first place, nothing happens until a strike comes or is 
threatened that the President declares will seriously affect the na- 
tional defense. Now, after the President had made that proclama- 
tion, then anybody can strike who wants to and anybody can work 
who wants to, but if there is a concerted stoppage of work, then these 
special privileges and immunities that the Congress has given to these 
organizations are withdrawn. 

In the first paragraph, it is withdrawn as to the individual. He 

‘loses the right that he would otherwise have to demand his reemploy- 
ment when he gets ready to go back to work. That is what the in- 
dividual loses. 

The union which participates in this stoppage and encourages it or 
brings it about, its right to represent the employees of that employer 
is also withdrawn and the union is no longer permitted to be the bar- 
gaining agent for the employees of that agency, until it purges itself 
of this situation. 

I think that is a fair, an equitable — to a situation that might 
become quite serious to the defenes effort. - 

I do not say that it is the only approach. Maybe the old Connally- 
Smith Act is a better approach. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Smith, how does this differ from the Smith- 
Connally Act before the old Naval Affairs Committee ? 

Mr. Smitu. I did not get that; I am sorry. 

Mr. Sasscer. How does this bill in major detail differ from the 
Smith-Connally Act before the Naval Affairs Committee ? 

Mr. Rivers. Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Smitx. The Smith-Connally Act approaches it in a different 
manner. It is a seizure process, 

The Cuairman. It is what? 

Mr. Smirn. A seizure process. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smrru. It authorizes the President in such a situation to seize 
and operate the plant. After the President seizes and begins to 
operate the plant, then it becomes unlawful, in other words it be- 
comes a criminal offense, for any labor union to participate in or assist, 
encourage a stoppage of work. 

Mr. Duruam. How broad a coverage have you here? 

Would you go beyond or does it extend beyond the draft age in- 
cluded in the Draft Act at the present time? Would it be effective to 
any age? 

Mr. Situ. Age doesn’t enter it. 

The CHarrman. Section 18 as amended 

Mr. Durnam. We are dealing with the age group 1814 to 26 under 
the present bill. What I am asking: Whether your bill broadens it 
beyond that age group that is included in the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand what you are considering is a general 
amendatory act to the existing draft law; is that right? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. And if you are, of course, any phase of the existing 
draft law could be amended. This would deal with all phases and all 
ages. 

“The Cuamman. Real section 18. Section 18 has relation to the 
seizure by the Government of plants. Now, the point raised by Mr. 
Durham was whether or not the employees were only those within 
the age of 1814 to 26. My view would be that it applies to every man, 
irrespective of his age, who is a member of the plant in which the 
President has proclaimed a strike has occurred which is interfering or 
imperiling the national defense, irrespective of the age. 

Does any member know as to whether or not it applies only to 1814 
to 26? 

Mr. Corx. It says “any employee.” 

The Cuatrman. That is right. So it applies to a man 60 years of 
age 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to have the opinion of Mr. Blandford 
on that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am sorry, Mr. Durham 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to have your opinion on that. 

The CHarrMan. It says “any employee,” Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. I know it does. 

Mr. Van ZAnpt. You are only drafting between 19 and 26. 

The CuHarrMan. It doesn’t make a difference about that. Let’s clear 
thisup. It provides or applies to any employee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think Mr. Durham 1s correct—I am not sure what 
Mr. Durham’s position is. As I read it, any employee, regardless of 
age, loses certain rights under the National Labor Relations Act. This 
as I understand, goes into that 

The Cuarrman. You are not drafting the employee into service. 
You are just denying him certain privileges that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has given. He is not brought into the service at all. 

Now, Mr. Andrews’ bill put him in the service. Now, Mr. Smith’s 
bill here—that Congress has established certain privileges for him and 
if he participates in a strike after the President has proclaimed it is 
jeopardizing the national defense or security, then he loses these rights 
that Congress has given him under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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That is the whole case. 

Mr. BiaNnprorp. Yes, sir. 

You must take this in connection with all of section 18, which is 
the plant-seizure section. If you can seize all segments of industry, 
you must obviously be able to affect all persons who are part of that 
industry. 

The CHarrman. This has no relation to inducting anybody in the 
Army. We are not making the Army a catch-all for people who are 
striking. 

Mr. Smirui. It has no relation to that. 

The Cuairman. It merely takes away that which the Congress has 
already given him if he continues to participate after the President 
determines and proclaims that any actual strike or concerted work 
stoppage is imperiling the national defense. It says, “If you continue 
to participate in the strike after the President has proclaimed it, then 
Congress has given you other rights under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
if you continue, and your union forfeits those rights that the Congress 
has given you. 

Mr. Duruam. When he loses those rights, he also loses rights under 
the present exemption of his classification as an employee, ‘due to the 
fact that he has been put in some essential industry, which would 
cover one group, especially the age group that you have included in 
your Draft Act. 

The Cuatrman. In regard to that, if he had been given an occupa- 
tional deferment, then under the law he must notify his draft board 
that he is on strike; that is not what Mr. Smith’s bill is seeking. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask the judge a question. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. Judge, here is a matter that disturbs me. 

I voted for the Smith-Connally bill. As you said, that is a different 
approach to it than this one is. But suppose you have a factory, say, 
with 100 employees, and they have a vote, and they vote 52 to 48 to 
strike. 

Now, what protection have the 48 that want to work on? We don’t 
want to punish them. They have to leave under the union rules. How 
are we going to protect that minority group 4 

Mr. Suiru. They would not have to leave under the union rules. 

If that is not clear in this bill, it ought to be made clear. 

Mr. Jonnson. I say 

Mr. Sire. They Be not have to leave, because the minute they 
did it, all their rights as a union with that employer would cease. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, but you know as a practical man when they 
begin putting up picket lines it might be dangerous for a fellow to go 
through those picket lines. 

Mr. Smiru. You are coming to a very old and troublesome question 
about the maintenance of law and order. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. That is not in this thing at all. 

The CnatrmMan. Judge Smith 








Mr. Jounson. | know, but if the men are off work under your law, 
no matter how they got off work, even if it is involuntary, you are 
going to punish them, and I want to see how you ean protect that 


group. 
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Mr. Smit. That is not intended—“continues to participate in such 
strike.” 

Mr. Jounson. I know, but if they quit work, that is participating. 
They all get off the job and that forces the employer to take them 
back, they think. 

Mr. Soirn. No. 

Mr. Jounson. I think the words “participating in strike” means if 
they refuse to go to work, no matter for what reason. 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Johnson, if you think there is any doubt about 
that—I don’t think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. Jounson. I think so. 

Mr. Suirn. If vou think so, and you may be entirely right, I would 
suggest that you change the language so there wouldn't be any doubt. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a question of whether the union regulations or the 
law would prevail. 

Mr. Jounson. The point is, as a practical matter, when they once 
vote a strike—at least that has been my experience where I live—they 
all have to leave or they get in trouble. 

Mr. Harpy. That is, of course, true. But if this were passed, then 
the strike would be illegal. 

The Crarrman. Oh, no: the strike would not be illegal until the 
President makes this declaration. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. And until he makes that declaration, 
then nobody would be subject to any penalties because of this act. 

The Cnarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Jonson. I am looking beyond that, because even after he 
makes a proclamation they still might be stubborn enough to keep the 
ones that want to work and voted to stay on the job off the job and 
they would be participating. 

Mr. Suiru. In other words, they are, in effect, engaging in an in- 
surrection against their Government. 

Mr. Jounson. That isthe way it works out now. 

Mr. Swrrn. And when they do, the question is what are you fellows 
up here that have control of these kinds of situations going to do 
about it. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Clear this one question up 

As IT interpret it, all he loses is his seniority. 

Mr. Smiru. And his bargaining rights. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. He gets his bargaining rights if he comes on back to 
work and the employer hires him. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, excuse me for interrupting. 

There is another penalty in lines 8, 9, and 10, because he loses his 
right to reemployment. It is thrown back entirely to the employer, 
who does not have to reemploy him. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Doytr. So he loses his right to reemployment under any con- 
ditions, which is quite another penalty. 

Mr. Surry. Don’t be under any misapprehension. The purpose of 
this bill is to penalize a man who strikes against his Government. 

The CHatrman. To sum up, Mr. Smith, sum up the penalties on a 
man under the bill. 

Mr. Smiru. The individual employee, if he participates in this 
strike, and “participates” means knowingly and purposely indulging 
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in a strike, he loses his job, he loses his right to reemployment under 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 

As I said before, it withdraws from him that special privilege that 
Congress has given to him. He loses his seniority rights. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Siri. When the strike is ended or when they get ready to 
come to terms, the employer may reemploy him and when he does he 
regains his rights of bargaining under the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The second clause of the bill does the same thing with respect to 
the labor organization that indulges in such conduct. If the labor 
organization 

Mr. Brooks. When he is reemployed, would he regain the right to 
ask for a deferment ? 

Mr. Smitu. Would he regain the right to do what? 

I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose a railroad, for instance, is on a strike and 
these men would lose the right to deferment’ and then the strike is 
over and they would be reemployed. Would they then regain the 
right under the bill to ask for a deferment ? 

Mr. Smiru. Regain all his bargaining rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Before I conclude, let me call your attention 

The Cuarrman. He had reference to the Draft Act. The draft 
board would then continue to grant him his industrial deferment. 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Green. This has nothing to do with deferment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not a bit. It has nothing to do with deferment. 

Mr. Green. I don’t want to get into any controv ersy with my dis- 
tinguished per its from Virginia but I think the experience that 
we had under the Smith- Connally Act in the last war, or at least 
my own observation, was that the Smith-Connally Act caused more 
strikes than we ordinarily would have had. We had a lot of wildcat 
strikes, where the leaders of the union couldn’t even control their men 
to keep them working. As a result of trying to put through legisla- 
tion to stop strikes, we caused more strikes. 

Mr. Jounson. It was the voting provisions that caused that. 

The Cuatrman. Every strike that takes place may not be pro- 
claimed by the President as interfering with the national defense pro- 
gram. Now, let’s use a concrete illustration. 

Now, we have large contracts for building tanks with—— 

Mr. Rivers. GM. 

The Cuarmman. General Motors. 

All right. 

Now, suppose a strike occurs there and the President says, “Now, 
that strike is interfering with the national defense,” and he issues a 
proclamation. ‘Then this bill that we put on the statute book would 
say to the employee, “If you continue to participate in that strike you 
are going to lose certain rights which Congress has given you,” and 
which are the right of reemployment, the right of seniority, and what- 
ever the rights are. 

That is all the bill does. It doesn’t have any relation to draft-board 
deferments, not at all. 

Mr. Green. That is what I said, Mr. Chairman, but—— 

The CuarrmMan. We all understand the bill. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me make this observation—go ahead. 
Mr. Etsron. I wanted to ask Judge Smith: This penalty is, of 
course, a cumulative penalty and is in addition to the penalty now 
prescribed by the Taft-Hartley law; that is, under the Taft-Hartley 
they may go into the United States courts and ask for an injunction 
and if the injunction is violated the union or the officers may be fined. 
Mr. Smirn. That is right with industrial unions; it is not true with 
railroad unions. They are expressly exempted from those provisions. 

Mr. Eston. This applies to everything, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Exsron. This bill that I propose applies to everything. 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 

Now, how would you get the President to proclaim that this was 
interfering with the public interest? He might determine that he 
would rather ask the Attorney General to go in court under the Taft- 
Hartley law and seek an injunction. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, and he could do that. 

Mr. Exsron. And if he did that, that wouldn’t of itself invoke the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. Sniru. Not at all. 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, I think we all 
have the viewpoint of Judge Smith 

Mr. Rivers. I want to make this observation, Mr. Chairman. The 
thing that appeals to me about this proposal is nobody can allege now, 
hysteria. They always say, “Don’t legislate in times when everybody 
is hysterical.” 

There are no strikes now which are materially affecting anything. 
Now is the time to consider these things, when everybody is on speak- 
ing terms and everybody is happy and all that kind of stuff. They 
know just what will happen when they walk off. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Thank you, Judge Smith. 

Mr. Jounson. One more question, please. 

Judge, in your opinion, under the seizure provisions of the selective 
service, that is where they can handle railroads, can they, similarly 
to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law? 

If the Government seizes the property, then they can get into court 
and file injunctions; is that right? 

Mr. Smirxe. Under the present 

Mr. Jounson. Railroad Labor Act. 

Mr. Suirn. I don’t know of any seizure provisions. In fact, I am 
not familiar with the 

Mr. JouHnson. We just seized the railroads a while ago. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not familiar with that law or what authority it 
gives the President. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee clearly understands what 
the objective of the bill is. 

We are very grateful, Judge Smith, for your personal appearance. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. I know you are anxious to get rid of me, 
so I will leave. 

The CratrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Albert. 

Everybody is having a full opportunity. When we grasp a subject, 
there is no need to deal with it any longer. 

You have no bill here. You want to make a statement in regard 
to this bill? 
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Mr. Apert. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a bill, but I would like 
your indulgence to discuss the general bill. I come more for assistance 
that to assist. I don’t have a bill. 

The Crairman. All right, go ahead, then. What observation do 
you have to make ? 

Mr. Auserr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity you have 
afforded me to make a brief statement to your committee. I don’t 
feel that I am qualified to be of any particular assistance to this great 
committee in the very important job it is doing now. I do, however, 
want to call your attention to a matter which is of sch a interest 
at the present time to the people of my State. This interest has been 
intensified by the fact that the Oklahoma National Guard has not 
only been federalized but has been alerted for overseas shipment. 

During the past several days the Committee on Agriculture, of which 
Tam a member, has been conducting hearings on the manpower ques- 
tion so far as it relates to agriculture. Since there is a widespread 
feeling, at least in my own State, that the federalization of the Na- 
tional Guard has already created a manpower problem in many areas, 
it appears to many of my constituents that recognition of this fact 
should be taken into account in setting State quotas for induction 
under selective service. 

Yesterday, representatives of the Selective Service Administration 
testified on this point before my committee. I would like the oppoer- 
tunity to call the committee’s attention to a brief excerpt from the 
transcript of the record on this subject. Colonel Moses of the Selec- 
tive Servce Administration was testifying: 

Colonel Moses. * * * In addition to that I have a copy of a letter to a 
representative which explains the information that I gave this morning and 
also explains the fact that a State gets no credit for individuals not within the 
draft age, even though they be in the National Guard. 

Mr. Aubert. That is the point I have never been able to ge clear. Is that a 
fact? 

Colonel Moses. That is a fact. That is one of the points that was worrying 
you this morning. 

Mr. ALserT. That is right. So that the fact is that only those between the 
ages of 19 and 26 are credited to that State? 

Colonel Moses. That is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. For future Selective Service quotas? 

Colonel Moses. Yes. 

Colonel Moses also furnished our committee with a copy of their 
Call No. 12 which he stated explained the manner in which selective 
Service representatives is that by calling up National Guard units 
column 1 of this table lists the number of members in the armed 
services from the various States. To this is added the number of 
I—A’s and I-AO’s as shown in column 2. The sum total of these 
figures equals the gross potential of the various States. 

Included in the figure contained in column 1 are all members of the 
armed services from any given State, including those in the National 
Guard and otherwise. Therefore, those in the National Guard over 
26 and under 19 are included in the gross potential for any given 
State. 

The effect of this, as I understood the explanation of Selective 
Service representatives is that by calling up National Guard units 
containing large numbers of men over and under draft age is simply 
to increase the gross potential of a State over and above what it 
would be if older and younger men had not chosen to go into the 
service. 
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The CHAmrMAN. Let me interrupt you right there. 

Mr. Axperr. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn. Your viewpoint is that the States are not getting 
credit for men except between 19 and 26 years of age? 

Mr. Aubert. Yes, sir, that is right. 

The CHarrMANn. That is your point. 

Mr. Auserr. Now, the only thing, Mr. Chairman—I am not going 
to read the rest of this—that I would like to suggest is: 

First of all, it is obvious that calling 10,000 or 12,000 men at one 
time from a small State has an impact upon the manpower situation 
of that State. 

The CuatrMaNn,. That is right. 

Let, me say this: I thought and we all thought when we had Gen- 
eral Hershey here—in the figures he gave us Oklahoma gets a credit 
of about 39,000 men and I thought that included everybody from the 
general down to the private that come from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Aubert. That does, Mr. Chairman, but here is the joker in that. 

The Cuarrman. All right, what is the joker / 

Mr. Apert. The 39,000 includes all those now in the service. The 
gross potential includes that figure plus the number of I-A’s you have. 

The CuarrmMan. Plus what ? 

Mr. Avserr. Plus the number of I-A’s, that is, those immediately 
available for service. 

The CuarrmMan,. That is right. 

Mr. Aubert. So your gross figure is going to drop 10,000 if you 
have men over 26 or under 19. So you actually get no credit for any- 
body in the National Guard on active duty unless he is between 19 
and 26 years of age. 

The CuairmMan. We never knew that before. 

Wait 1 minute. That is something new to me. You mean to tell 
me that a State doesn’t get credit for a National Guard organization 
called into service if they are between 19 and 26 years of age? 

Mr. Avperr. They get credit for those between 19 and 26; yes. 

The Cuatrman. What ¢ 

Mr. Avsert. But not for those over that age, even though the impact 
remains on the State. 

The CHuairmMan. Well, our legal adviser tells us that is a direct 
violation of what the statute is. 

Mr. Aubert. It isa violation of the way I read the Selective Service 
Act. 

Mr. Durnam. When was your National Guard called in? 

Mr. Aueert. In August. 

Mr. Durnam. In August. 

Mr. Aunerr. They are ready to go to Japan next month. 

Mr. Durnam. When did your State get credit for those ? 

Mr. Apert. The only credit we have is for the 896 or whatever it 
was that were in I-A and then volunteered to go into the National 
Guard. 

The Cramman. How do you propose to correct it and comply with 
the statute ¢ 

Mr. Atverr. Mr. Chairman, I say I come more for assistance than 
to assist, but it would seem to me that one of two things should be done: 

If we are going to call these National Guard divisions up, we ought 
to call them all up at once, That would make the problem uniform 
through the country. 
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The Cuarrman. Of course, that is out of the question. 

Mr. Axsert. That may be an impractical answer. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Atsert. The second, if they can’t do that, it may be that they 
could delay draft calls or cut down draft calls in those States where 
National Guard divisions have been called up, or 

The third, and only other alternative I can think of, would be to 
‘all everybody into the service under the Selective Service Act. 

The Carman. Mr. Blandford, what comment do you have to 
make ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding, and I be- 
lieve it is the understanding of the committee, that the State of Okla- 
homa has now been credited with the National Guard Division that 
was called in August and Congressman Steed was advised that 
yesterday. 

Mr. Atsert. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that—we have been 
credited on a gross potential, but our gross potential equals the men 
we have in service, whatever their age, plus the I-AO’s. It has not 
lowered substantially and Selective Service officials testified—it has 
had very little, if any, effect, and only an indirect effect on our draft 
quotas, 

Mr. Buanprorp. But as I understand it, Mr. Albert what you are 
saying in effect is that by crediting everybody in the service, in estab- 
lishing those quotas, it is the procedure they use in arriving at the final 
amount over in the right-hand column, that they are going to impose 
upon the State of Oklahoma in the number of inductees, so that they are 
following the law basically, to this extent, that they are crediting in 
their quota on the left-hand column everybody who is in the service. 

Mr. Avperr. But they are crediting 

Mr. Buanprorp. From Oklahoma. 

Mr. Avpert. Only against the gross potential. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Avsert. Which includes men over age and under age. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I am getting at. 

Legally they are crediting them, but the net result is you don’t get 
credit for them. 

The Cuamman. Iam glad Mr. Albert has called that to our atten- 
tion. We will look into it and study it. 

Mr. Auserr. I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is another matter that may be approachea 
and that is by equalizing that on the basis of Reserve call. 

In other words, to relieve the pressure on Oklahoma, call your 
Reserves from other States that have not made their contribution. 

Mr. Aupert. That may be the practical solution. 

The CuHairman. Mr. Blandford, make a note. We will consider 
that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Atsert. Thank you for your consideration. We will appreciate 
it. 

The CuAtrman. I just received a note from the press table that the 
representatives of the three press services are all tired, so we will take 
a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
tomorrow, Friday, March 2, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1951 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order, 
Come in, Mr. Hinshaw, we are waiting for you. 
Mr. Hinsnaw. Sorry, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuamman. The committee will be glad to have you make any 
comments you desire to do so in regard to the bill. 
Now, what phase of the bill are you addressing yourself or your 
remarks to ? 
Mr. Hinsnaw. To the portion of the bill in particular which has 
to do with permitting education to our youth. 
The CHatrman. Good. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL HINSHAW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hrinsnaw. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the whole 
House should be able to sit with you here in this committee. I have 
had the privilege for a few minutes from time to time. 

The testimony you are receiving is something we all should be able 
to get. I hope that somehow the hearings of this committee may be 
printed well in advance of the time that it is coming to the floor. I 
know how difficult that is. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I hope the House will read the hearings, but 
my observation has been for the time I have been here, there have been 
very few members that ever had a chance to read the full hearings. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We will make a report and try to set it out in the 
report as fully as possible, so a man can understand. But the hear- 
ings will be printed at the time the bill is called up to the floor. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I would like to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that this bill is not only vitally important to our defense, but 
it has social implications that are so widespread that it must be 
considered from its social aspect as well as its national defense aspect. 
I say that because it is going to affect the lives of every young man 
in the United States and through him every young man, and hence 
all of the future families of the United States. 

So the social implications are as vital as anything else. 

Now, no doubt the committee will amend the present bill. It prob- 
ably is not pertinent to discuss the terms of the present bill exactly. 
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The CuHamman. Well, we will be glad to have you make comments 
on the present bill, the 2811 bill. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I am addressing myself to 2811, and with particular 
reference to subsection (q) which appears on page 17 of the bill, 
beginning on line 15. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, let’s see what that does. 

Mr. Coir. Page what? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Page 17 

Mr. Anperson. Line 15. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Line 14 or 15. 

That section of the bill says that— 

(i) (2) Any person who upon attaining the age of 18 years and 6 months is 
satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, university, 
or Similar institution shall, if he has not completed the academic year during 
which he attained the age of 18 years and 6 months (shall)— 

That word having come from the preceding paragraph— 

upon the facts being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the end 
of such academic year, or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course 
of instruction, whichever is the earlier. Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed 
to preclude the President from providing, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section for the deferment from training and service in the 
Armed Forces or training in the National Security Training Corps of any eate- 
gory or categories of students for such periods of time as he may deem ap 
propriate. 

I was privileged yesterday afternoon, Mr. Chairman, to listen to the 
close of the remarks by General Hershey, I believe it was, who was 
here testifying on that subject. And with the remarks of Mr. Hébert 
in connection with his statement, putting the two together, it seems 
to express a very possible way of doing business. 

In this connection let me call your attention to the well-known fact 
that. in practically every case where a young man reaches the age 
of 18 years on or before April 1 of any year he will *y entitled to at- 
tend college for one academic year before he becomes liable for service 
under the act, because when he reaches the age of 18 years and 6 
months, 6 months later, on or before October 1 of that same year nearly 
all of the colleges will have commenced their new academic year. If 
the young man is so unfortunate as to have reached his eighteenth 
birthday prior certainly to February 15 of any year he will not have 
had an opportunity to matriculate in college before he becomes 18 
years and 6 months of age. Under the American school system, most 
boys complete their high-school or preparatory-school education at 
sometime during their eighteenth year. A very few manage to com- 
plete it during their seventeenth yea 

Next, I desire to present another quite important point. Except 
under very unusual circumstances the Military Establishment does 
not accept for officer candidate training young men who have not com- 
pleted 2 years of college education or its equivalent. Officers are not 
accepted for Regular commissions unless they have had 4 years of 
college education or its equivalent. 

The Cramman. Wait one minute. On that previous point, let the 
committee follow you and keep it in mind. Under the present Jaw 
we have no age. Under this proposed amendment we put the age of 
18in. Now, the present law is: 

Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a high school or similar institution of learning, is ordered to report for indu 
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tion under this title prior to his graduation from such school or institution, shall, 
upon the facts being presented to the local board, have his induction under this 
title postponed (A) until the time of his graduation therefrom, or (B) until he 
attains the twentieth anniversary of his birth, or (C) until he ceases satis- 
factorily to pursue such course of instruction, whichever is the earliest. The 
induction of any such person shall not be postponed under this paragraph beyond 
the date so determined. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. That is what I am referring to. If he 
becomes 18 years and 6 months old on or before October 1, or his 
eighteenth birthday is April 1, then he is going to have a chance to 
start his first academic year in college, but otherwise not. 

In this connection 

The Cuamrman. Wait. Let’s clear it up. Then do you think it 
should be like the law is now or like the proposed bill, by putting the 
age of 18 and six in? 

Mr. Hrnsuraw. I am perfectly glad to have it the way it is in your 
present bill, but Iam merely calling attention to the fact that it makes 
a dividing line as to who may be able to get into the first academic year 
in college and who may not. 

The CrairMan. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. You cannot avoid that anyway, can you, Mr. Hin- 
shaw ¢ 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, you can. 

Mr. Durnam. No. You have the same problem of a kid going to 
school, when he is 6 years old and his birthday comes after October 1. 
I have been on the school board for 25 years and the problem has 
never been solved. The same problem is involved here, because the 
birthday—— 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I was very much interested in the statements being 
made yesterday by General Hershey, in which he provided for cer- 
tain standards that one myst have achieved in his educational field in 
order to be qualified to go on with further education. I think that 
that is a level of qualification that should be assumed, rather than 
merely an age date. 

Mr. Durnam. Then you are advocating a selective system, are you 
not? That is what you would advocate. There is no other way to get 
around it. 

Mr. Hrnstiaw. A selective education system. 

Mr. Durtam. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If there must be a Selective Education System or a 
Selective Service System, I would prefer the Selective Education 
System, although I would much prefer to give the young men too the 
opportunity to obtain whatever higher education they could absorb 
and remain in the school, and do this UMT thing at their option. I 
am going on and explain the reasons why. 

The Cuatrman, Then you are satisfied with us putting our age 
limit in here? 

Mr. Htnsuaw. No; I am not altogether satisfied with it because I 
think it should have to do with the education of the young man more 
than merely his age. 

The Cuamman, Well, then, is your recommendation that we leave 
it like it is or put the age limit in? 

Mr. Htnsttaw. T would take all age limits out and permit the young 
man to obtain—take all age limits out. 

The CramrMan. Then you want to let it stand like it is? 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. Let the young man obtain his education, if he can 
get it, and I say that for some very important reasons. 

In the first place, it is well known that no one can qualify for a com- 
mission in the armed services from, let us say, this draft set-up unless 
he has had 2 years of college. Now, I recognize this ROTC program, 
but it is proposed to set limits upon the number of students that can 
go in under ROTC. 

Another thing about the ROTC, the standards, the physical stand- 
ards, is what really is the criterion in the case because those physica! 
standards are higher than the standards for induction. 

Now, a young man, in order to obtain his ROTC training, must, in 
_the first place, have a certain mental standard and then he must have 
a physical standard; anybody who comes in for a lower eee 
standard, even though he has a very high mental standard, is not 
enabled to go on with his education. Hence, when you come to a 
period 2 years, 3 years, 4 years from now and you seek junior officer: 
for the armed services, you are not going to have the numbers required 
unless the ROTC is so expanded as to permit the total requirement 
to obtain at least 2 years’ college education. 

The CuarrmMan. You can have all the officers you need by officers’ 
candidate school. The ROTC is a peacetime proposal and a peacetinie 
method to obtain officers. It is based on the theory of obtaining him 
over a period of 4 years. During World War II we had very fine 
officers who were classified as 90-day wonders, and they were wonders. 
You can get all of the officers to meet emergency or you can get all 
the officers to meet almost complete, all-out emergency, without ROTC. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. You can get these officers if you will give them 2 
years of college. If you do not give them 2 years of college, they 
are not qualified for Reserve commissions in the United States 
Army or Navy or Air Force. 

The Cuamman. Well, they did not have to have 2 years of college 
and we tried to have as high-educated men as possible. It is far 
better to have 2 years of college, but rf the situation is such that 
you cannot have 2 years of college and you have to have officers, you 
just have to have officers. They would have to reduce it to 1 year 
of college. 

Mr. Hinstraw. And that is where the social implications come in 
that I mentioned a moment ago. It seems to me, if we are looking 
at a short-term program, what the chairman has just said is perfect] 
all right. If we are looking forward to a long-term program, it is 2 
wholly different subject. That is why I say that you have to give 
these young men an opportunity to get some education. In my own 
State, for example, we have 30 junior colleges which continue from 
a high school on through 2 years of college. Now, other States have 
junior colleges. It seems to me that the education limit, if you want 
to put it that way, for the young man should be that junior college. 

I have some knowledge, as I know this committee has a great dea! 
of knowledge, concerning the high technical requirements of the 
Armed Forces today. This is a technical and scientific outfit that 
he have over here. There are electronics, mechanics, aeronautics, 
chemistry, and all of that sort of thing that comes into it. An edu 
cation level on a long-term program is going to be one of the most 
important things that the Armed Forces have for their very success 
in the field. 
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If they refuse to recognize that and merely go on as they have in 
the past of thinking of bodies instead of brains, then we are going 
to be out of luck. 

I say that with all of the intensity that I can bring to it. 

Now, I know at the present time the Navy and the Air Force are 
sitting back smugly and saying, “We are not particularly interested 
in this because we have all of the people that we need. They are com- 
ing in and flocking in to us.” Certainly. Kids are getting out of 
college, as you know, because they do not want to have the right of 
choice to be lost to them. 

I know certain changes have been made in the regulations now and 
they are being given the opportunity to complete their present college 
year. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What are you going to do 2 years from now when 
you have taken out all of those who are presently going to college ¢ 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand how the first in- 
sertion of the age 1814 changes the picture from the present situa- 
tion in any respect. As the law is now, it says whenever a boy who is 
going to school is called for induction, he is allowed to be deferred 
under the law until the end of the school year, irrespective of age. 

So, the first insertion I do not think makes any difference. I think 
it could be omitted, but I do think the second one is very important 
and I am inclined to agree with the point raised by Mr. Hinshaw, be- 
cause, as I read it, it would mean that a boy who may be 19 and a 
sophomore in high school, if his number comes up, he is yanked out 
of school immediately. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. He is not allowed to stay until the end of the year. I 
think that is certainly contrary to existing law and contrary to the 
intent of this committee as I have understood it to be, which is that 
boys who are in college when their number comes up are allowed to 
complete that year of college, irrespective of their age. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. Now, with this limitation in, if he had not reached his 
1814 birthday, the year he was in, he would be taken out of school, as 
1 read it. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is my point, exactly. 

Mr. Corr. If he has not completed the academic year in which he 
obtained the 18 years and 6 months, would that operate, Mr. Bland- 
ford, to take out from college a boy who was 19 or 20 when his draft 
board called him up ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. Of course, the whole section was to tie 
in with the Selective Service System of deferring college students. 
It is quite correct that if a man entered college and that was after 
he had attained 1814—in other words, let’s say he became 1814 on 
September 1 and entered the college on September 15. He would be 
doing so at his own risk, that he could be inducted immediately, as 
soon as the draft board notified him. But you had to take into con- 
sideration with that section the fact that Selective Service also, in 
section 6 (h), has authority to defer students whose activity is neces- 
sary for the national health, safety, and interest. 

Now, what the objective of this section was was to prevent it from 
being a 1-year draft deferment. That is about what it boiled down to; 
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in other words, not to let everybody in the country or every student 
who was able, who had the money to just go to college merely to post- 
pone induction for one more year. 

Under the Selective Service System, on the proposition they have 
suggested and will probably put into effect, the boy who is in col- 
lege after he is 1814, who is maintaining a scholastic record of suf- 
ficient proficiency to continue his course will be permitted to con- 
tinue. But this section is definitely aimed at the man who merely 
wants to go to college for 1 year to avoid the draft. That was the 
objective of the section. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out here 
that we are going into a long-term deal. As I understand the terms 
of this bill and the intent of the committee and the intent of the 
Congress, too, if the Congress goes along, a man is not going to be 
able to avoid service under this bill. He is going to have to do it some 
time and he knows it. It altogether depends upon when is the right 
time for him to do it in the interest of the country and in the interest 
of himself. That is the most important thing. 

I have two boys. One of them is now within this age limit and the 
other one soon will be there. I know, and you gentlemen know here, 
as fathers of children, that one of the most important things that we 
have to deal with is the psychology of the youth. 

If that youth is uncertain as to what he may or may not b> able 
to do, then he is so upset that he does not do much of anything. If 
he can outline for himself a program saying on such and such a time 
I am going to do this service and such and such a time I am going to 
get my education, then he is going to proceed along the normal lines 
of any boy. 

If he is so uncertain as to when he may be called or greeted by Uncle 
Sam, as they say, then the whole thing is in the air. That psy- 
chological aspect to it is one of the most important things that we 
have to deal with and will have to deal with in the next 10, 15, 20 
years. 

I think the thing to do is consider it now and enable these young 
fellows to program themselves with the absolute knowledge that at 
some time within given limits they will do this service. Then their 
minds are at rest. They can plan. 

Mr. Anperson. What would you make those given limits? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I am not quite certain about that. You gentlemen, 
I know, are having 

The CuatrmMan. As pointed out by Mr. Blandford, if you do not 
put this age in it, he goes to school and gets deferment for a year. 

Mr. Coir. Not necessarily. He might get deferment for only a 
month. 

Mr. Hrxsuaw. That does not concern me, of how much deferment he 
might get. What does concern me is how much education he gets. 
That is the most important thing in a long-term program. Ina short- 
term program that is not so important. But let me point out one 
thing, Mr. Chairman, by the terms of this bill as it presently stands we 
are setting up a system of preference for our youth. 

The first preference is going to go to the appointee to West Point 
and Annapolis because he is going to get an opportunity to go in there 
for 4 years or the shortened up 3-year course, obtain a full education 
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and is guaranteed a commission in the Armed Forces for as long as he 
can hold it. 

The Cuatrman. To digest somewhat, let me ask you—you studied 
the Senate provisions and the Department’s provision, no doubt, about 
the 75,000. What is your comment with reference to that ? 

Mr. "Hinsiaw. My comment on the limitation of 75,000 is that such 
a limitation is not a proper thing, that the limitation should be by 
virtue of achievement. 

The CHarrman. Well, it was not a limitation. It was authority to 
have a commission select 75,000. What is your comment in regard to 
that phase of the Department's bill and the Senate bill ? 

Mr. HinsHaw. Having heard General Hershey testify yesterday, 
I would far rather see an educational achievement level be the criteria 

rather than numbers, because the education to me is far more im- 
portant than numbers. 

Let me proceed to this social preference deal that we are setting up 
here. The first of it is the military and naval academies. That is 
obvious. Whoever wins those ¢ appointments has 4 years or the short- 
ened three in which he can stay in college, complete his education. 
Thereafter, the armed services, if he is highly qualified, will send him 
to graduate school. 

Mr. Durnam. You have 200,000 in your ROTC which is in the same 
category. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. I am coming next to that. The next thing is the 
ROTC, which is set up on the basis of mental qualification and physical 
qualification just as is West Point. 

Now, in between the ROTC and the induction at the age of 1814 years 
is a group who may satisfy the induction physical standards, but m: Ly 
not quite meet the ROTC physical standards, but who may be very 
brainy, who have ability. 

Now, it is out of that group that, if we are going to develop our 
country as it must be developed in the future, we must protect those 
brains which have the potential of high development. 

You may remember that a year or so ago the committee brought 
to the floor of the House a bill and that was passed and is now a public 
law. That was what was known as the National Science Foundation 
Act. One of the basic reasons for bringing that bill out and why 
we felt that we had to bring it here was because there was a 5-year 
lapse to all practical intents ‘and purposes in the production of highly 
trained brains among the youth of our country. Before the war, we 
used to produce about 2,000 doctorates per annum. That was cut in 
half during the war. I presume that half were unable to meet the 
selective service physical standards. 

We want to make up for the loss of that 5,000 that were lost during 
the war and to get back on a production rate of at least 2,000 to 2.500 
doctorates in the United States every year. 

Mr. Durnam. All right. What does your average age come to in 
the doctor degree of science, medicine, physics, chemistry, and all of 
that? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am not talking about medical students. I am 

talking about science and other doctorates. 

Mr. Duruam. It has about the same length of service, because it is 
7 years. 
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Mr. Hrnsuaw. It is about 25 years or something like that. 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Then, Mr. Hinshaw, to sum up your viewpoint, it 
boils down in my mind in practical application to this line. The poor 
boy cannot go to school. He goes out and fights for the country. 
The boy that has the money goes to school and gets deferment. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is not the case, not in my State. 

The Cuarrman. That is what would happen exactly. 

Mr. HinsHaw. We have 30 junior colleges that are part of the 
public-school system and those boys do not have to have the money 
to go to college. They obtain 2 years of college education. 
on CHarrMAN. What is your next point you have in regard to the 

ill? 

Mr. HinsHaw. The next point is the question of preference or non- 
preference in the social system of the future. This bill is so pregnant 
that if the social aspects are overlooked we are going to do something 
to our country we should not do. I think before it is brought to the 
floor we can resolve the social questions and look at the social question 
of the future so we will do a great benefit on it, and the basis of it is 
education. 

This is the most technical age that the world has ever seen and if 
we do not develop these brains and develop them as fast and as well 
as we can, then we will pass out of the picture. England recognized 
that even during the last war and deferred brains. You and I know 
that those of us who sit on the Atomic Committee, and there are sev- 
eral here, that that particular type of brain, that is not one that is 
amenable to military discipline, unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately. 
‘Those are the people that are so vital to the future of our country. 
Some of the greatest inventions, some of the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments have come from these young men before they reach 30 years of 
age. If we are going to just use them as bodies, we are going to make 
an awful mistake. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, following what you say, can you suggest to 
the committee any phraseology or language that should be written into 
the bill to carry out your thought ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I do not feel competent to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee understands this law. 

The CuarrMan. If you do not, how do you expect us to? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Because you gentlemen are familiar with it. You 
come to my committee and ask me that question as to suggested lan- 
guage, and so forth, and I will suggest it to you. 

The CHatrmMan. Our idea is expressed in the language we used. 
We are always glad to hear your viewpoint, but we think we cover 
that phase is the language we used. 

Now, we have to be positive and we have to submit something to the 
House and we have to have something instead of just generalities and 
a general statement. Now, the committee would appreciate it if you 
would offer a suggested form of amendment, any language you think 
satisfactory for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hinshaw, is it not a fact that England and 
France are suffering from the very thing you are pointing out? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In the first war they took all the cream of the crop 
and then they learned their lesson. I was over in Cambridge one 
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time. I visited there after the war closed. I met some of the men 
you mentioned, some of the promising young men. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. JoHnson. Just a moment, please. I would like to ask this man 
a question. 

The Cuatrman. I thought you finished. 

Mr. Jounson. No; I did not finish. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rivers. Hurry up now. 

Mr. Jounson. Anyway, this is very important, I think. ‘That is 
just exactly what those two countries are suffering from. They do 
not have enough men for the leadership that they require, is that not a 
fact ? 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. That is a fact. In the last war they began to recog- 
nize it. Russia recognizes it, as I am told. 

The Crarrman. In that connection, the committee decided that 
section 6 (h) gave the President the authority to defer anybody he 
wanted to for educational purposes. 

Mr. Hinswaw. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to this great 
committee, giving the President authority is one thing and using this 
kind of Sy oe “Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed to pre- 
clude the President from doing” so and so, that, to me is weasel 
words. I never saw that in a piece of legislation in the Congress be- 
fore. 

“Nothing shall be deemed to preclude the President from doing” 
thus and so. Why do you not direct him to do something ? 

The CHatrMan. Because we want to let him use his discretion if 
the facts and circumstances warrant it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That, to me, is where the mistake comes in. We and 
the Members of the Congress are responsible to the people and if we 
cannot make these rules and regulations, who is competent ? 

Mr. Coir. You have not read the whole thing. The preclusion re- 
lates to the authority contained in another subparagraph which con- 
flicts in principle with the contents of this paragraph. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am sorry I did not connect it. I appreciate your 
reference there. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this ob- 
servation, that I think it is highly important also to defer as many 
men as we possibly can with brains and who are going ahead with 
their education. At the same time, we cannot defer everyone. And 
the fact that these men are deferred does not necessarily mean—I 
mean the fact that some of them are not deferred—you have to have 
an age limit somewhere. It does not necessarily mean that they are 
not going to ultimately complete their education. I know of numer- 
ous instances where boys were taken, when they completed high school, 
into the service and who spent as many as 2 and 3 years or longer in 
service, but who had the determination to come back and complete 
their education. 

Now, many of them made better students than they would have 
made because they were impressed with the seriousness of the propo- 
sition they were about to lose the thing. It was dear to them. 

I have a son practicing law—two of them—in Tuscaloosa now, 
whose education was interfered with immediately when they came 
out of high school. They were in the service for several years. But 
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after that they came back to the university, completed their education, 
and are now practicing law. I know of many others. While I think 
it is regrettable that we cannot defer all of them—and we are trying 
to make it up to them, trying to take them as late as possible by fix- 
ing the age limit at 1814 and then giving all of this broad leeway here 
to General Hershey and the President to defer those that are mak- 
ing good in an educational way. But we have to get some men into 
the armed services, and we cannot just take all of these men who are 
not able to go to college and not take any of them who might be able to 
go. While I agree with what the gentleman says in large measure, 
I cannot see how we can absolutely fix this thing where nobody will 
be hurt and yet at the same time build up our armed services. 

The CuHarrman. Now, what is your view in regard to the next point ? 
That is ROTC, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In respect to the ROTC, if you are going to institute 
the ROTC, it should be available to all who are qualified and not have 
numerical limits upon it. 

Mr. Rivers. What page is that on? 

The Cuarrman. There is no limit in the bill now at all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir; there is no limit now. 

Mr. Core. And the bill does not institute it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. At the present time there are very definite limits 
as to the numbers who may achieve ROTC, a very definite limit. Not 
all of the colleges have ROTC. 

Mr. Cotz. What do you mean if you are going to institute? You 
mean if you are going tostart ROTC in new colleges? 

Mr. HinsHuaw. Under this program that is being presented in this 
bill for the future of the country, if you are going to have ROTC in 
the colleges, then it should be available to all who can qualify and not 
merely be limited to certain selections that may be made. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Hinshaw, you feel that all colleges should have an 
ROTC unit, then, regardless of the size of the college? 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. That is, if course, a matter that is up to the indi- 
vidual college, but I would certainly say that so long as they come 
in the second-preference category, those who are going to be able to 
complete an education before they perform military service as such, 
then that should be available to all who can qualify and not merely 
be limited to some certain numbers. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hinshaw, I know of no law that limits it; that 
is, the number of ROTC students. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Well, all you have to do is to find—— 

The CHairman. Except appropriations 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That the boys try to get in and they say, “Our quota 
is closed.” That is all I know about it. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, yes, because there are appropriations involved 
in it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I did not get the word, sir. 

The CHatrman. There are appropriations involved in it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Appropriations? 

The CHatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That may be it. 

The Cuamman. There is nothing in this bill saying that they can- 
not have as many ROTC schools as they want to have. We are going 
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into that with these gentlemen right now. We may reach a different 
conclusion after we hear what they say because there are some 200,000 
now in ROTC that go there to make officers after 4 years. It isa rather 
expensive proposition to make an officer in a limited emergency, to 
take 4 years. The emergency might be over and then the Armed 
Forces might be reduced and they will not have any need for that 
officer. 

Therefore, he has been able to get by the draft and partially obtain a 
Government education and has not rendered any service at all. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I am looking at this not from the 
question of Korea or what may immediately follow. This program 
that is being outlined here is for 10 or 20 years, as I understand it. 
If that is the case, then you have to look to the continuing production 
of young men who are qualified to become junior officers in the services. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You have to plan for that. You cannot merely look 
at it and say, “Escape the draft.” No; he is not deducting anything. 
He is qualifying himself and preparing himself for the service to his 
country. 

The Cuarrman. Your point is that there should not be any limitation 
to the ROTC, and it should be continued to be used as one of the 
sources to obtain officer personnel 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is correct, and that the group in between those 
who physically qualify for the ROTC and those who meet the minimum 
standards for induction shall have an opportunity mentally to develop 
themselves. 

Mr. Durnam. What are you going to do with a boy if ‘you expand 
that to the point that supply officer material, that goes into the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force tries to get in officer-candidate school? He is 
precluded from ever becoming an officer. Are you going to supply all 
your officers from West Point, Annapolis, and ROTC? 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. That is why I mentioned a moment ago that the 
opportunity to achieve those 2 years in there should in there also. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing in your bill that is conflicting with 
the ROTC. We are going to have a full hearing in a few minutes on 
the ROTC phase because it is highly important. 

Now, what other observations do you want to offer to the committee ? 

Mr. HrnsHaw. I think that pretty well covers my observations, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Well 

Mr. Hrinsuaw. I just want to accent here that this is a social bill. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. A bill with social implications, as well as military. 

The CuHatrman. That is right. We recognize all those phases. 
We think that under the language of the bill the President has the 
authority to take a large number that go to school. We think Gen- 
eral Hershey has the authority, under the administration of it, to let 
a large number go to school. We think the ROTC, as set up in this 
bill, would continue to produce a great many officers. We think we 
dealt with all those questions that have been disturbing your 
authorities. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I think you have also dealt with the subject of per- 
mitting them to go on and improve to master degrees and doctor 
degrees in such a way: 
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The Cuarrman. Yes; we have a provision. If he goes up to that, 
we will still draft him up to 35 years of age. We are not going to 
jet him go by. If it takes longer than 26 years of age to be a master 
or doctor, we will get him ri is 35 years old. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, I doubt it under the terms of this bill, Mr. 
Chairman. ‘ 

The Cuamman. It is a pleasure. Mr. Hinshaw, to have had you here 
this morning. 

Mr. Corz. Let the record show that, of course, the bill itself does 
not specify that the boy can get his master degree. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It makes no provision for it at all. It leaves it 
entirely up to the President of the United States. 

Mr. Corz. The bill, coupled with the plans that have been an- 
nounced as being under consideration by the Selective Service, does 
make that possible. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, that is something that is not contained in the 
bill, and I am no seer. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I will be glad to stay here and listen to the ROTC 
discussion, because I am very much interested in it. 

The CuHarrman. All right, you sit down here while we find out 
something about the ROTC. 

(Complete prepared statement of Mr. Hinshaw is as follows:) 

Mr. Hinsuaw. No doubt understandably, it is difficult for one who 
is not a member of your committee to fully comprehend the effects of 
H. R. 2811, because it amends other legislation instead of presenting 
that legislation as it is here proposed to be amended. My remarks, 
therefore, are intended more as an expression of views with particular 
reference to the pending bill as I is its implications. 

May I refer to page 17 of H. R. 2811, subsection (q) which amends 

subsection (i) of section 6 of the Selective Service Act of 1948 as 
amended. Beginning on line 15 of page 17 of the bill, the language 
provides: 
(i) (2) Any person who upon attaining the age of eighteen years and six months 
is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, univer- 
sity, or similar institution shall, if he has not completed the academic year 
during which he attained the age of eighteen years and six months, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the end of such 
academic year, or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of 
instruction whichever is the earlier. Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed 
to preclude the President from providing, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the deferment from training and service in the 
Armed Forces or training in the National Security Training Corps of any cat- 
egory or categories of students for such periods of time as he may deem 
appropriate. 

In this connection, let me call your attention to the well-known fact 
that in practically every case where a young man reaches the age of 
18 years on or before April 1 of any year he will be entitled to attend 
college for one academic year before he becomes liable for service 
under the act, because when he reaches the age of 18 years and 6 
months, 6 months later, on or before October 1 of that same year, 
nearly all of the colleges will have commenced their new academic 
year. If the young man is so unfortunate as to have reached his 
eighteenth birthday prior to February 15 of any year, he will not 
have had an opportunity to matriculate in college before he becomes 
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18 years and 6 months of age. Under the American school system, 
most boys complete their high-school or preparatory-school education 
at some time during their eighteenth year. A very few manage to 
complete it during their seventeenth year. 

Next, I desire to present another quite important point. Except 
under very unusual circumstances the Military Establishment does not 
accept for officer-candidate training young men who have not com- 
pleted 2 years of college education or its equivalent. Officers are not 
accepted for Regular commissions unless they have had 4 years of 
college education or its equivalent. In subsection (2), which I have 
quoted above, you intend to authorize the President to provide by 
regulations for further deferment of training or service of “any 
category or categories of students for such periods of time as he may 
deem appropriate.” In other words, you have passed the buck to the 
President as to the determination of whether or not any young man 
who may have completed 1 year of college may have a second or more 
years. It seems to me that this committee, in its wisdom and familiar- 
ity with the subject, should provide by law for that determination 
specifically and certainly in respect to enabling a young man to 
complete his second year of college. 

I say that for several important reasons. The first reason is that, 
if this situation in which our country finds itself is to continue longer 
than a very few years, you will find that the armed services are going 
to run out of qualified material for junior officers. I know about the 
ROTC programs and, of course, every young man who is so fortunate 
as to be completing his high-school or preparatory course ina year in 
which he becomes 18 years old after April 1 of that year will do his 
utmost to qualify for and be enrolled in a college ROTC program if he 
desires to go to college and obtain an education. 

But let me call your attention to something which I think is even 
more important. The physical standards established for young men 
who may qualify for ROTC training are much higher than the mini- 
mum established for induction and enlistment. It is a well-known 
fact that the occurrence of brains and ability is in nowise restricted to 
those who may have been gifted with the physical standards estab- 
lished for admission to ROTC. You, therefore, practically eliminate 
from the possibility of completing a college education, or even 2 years 
of it, those who may be well endowed with brains and ability but 
whose physical cond san lies between the range of the minimum 
standards for induction at one end and the minimum standards for ad- 
mission into ROTC on the other. That, in my humble opinion, is a 
mistake. 

In other words, the limiting standards in this respect are physical 
standards. They may meet the minimum physical standards for in- 
duction but those who cannot meet the higher physical standards for 
admission to ROTC are liable for induction at the end of their first 
college vear while those who are more perfect physical specimens may 
in ROTC stay on in college for 4 years. The in-between group will 
not be able to achieve the education which may qualify them for junior 
officerships after they enter the service. Nor may they, except at the 
whim of the President, be able to obtain the kind of an education 
which they may be very highly qualified to receive. In other words, 
they must serve, but they cannot achieve. 
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I have mentioned the subject of junior colleges. A great many 
States and public school districts have junior colleges which carry the 
high school student through 2 years of college. 

It seems to me that those who are qualified to have this 2 years of 
higher education should not be stopped from completing that 2 years, 
so long as they satisfactorily pursue their course of instruction. The 
definition of the term “satisfactorily” might well be established by 
regulation. 

These young men will not be in the ROTC, but through induction 
or enlistment, they can become eligible for Officers Candidate School, 
thus providing opportunities for those who have brains and ability. 
But because of the limitation of numbers in ROTC, or because of 
certain physical standards for ROTC, they will not have had the op- 
portunity to fully complete their college course, normally 4 years. At 
this point I present for the record a statement by W. B. Langsdorf, 
principal, Pasadena city schools, Pasadena, Calif.; Elmer T. Worthy, 
director, Glendale Unified School District, Glendale College, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; and J. D. Strickland, registrar, Cal-Aero Technical 
Institute, Glendale, Calif. 

é‘ Fesruary 21, 1951. 
Mr. Cart HinsHaw, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HinsHAw: Thanks for your kind attention to my previous letter 
regarding the recommendations of the Southern California Junior College Asso- 
ciation Committee on War Emergency. Last Thursday we had a general meeting 
of the administrators of all southern California junior colleges, at which the 
enclosed recommendations were unanimously approved. 

We at Pasadena City College strongly urge that these recommendations regard- 
ing Senate bill 1 or House bill 1752 be given serious consideration when these 
bills come up before Congress. We also support the five additional recommenda- 
tions regarding other legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. Lanesporr, Principal, 


Administrators of the Southern California Junior College Association, repre- 
senting 30 colleges with a combined enrollment of over 100,000 students, after 
eareful consideration of Senate bill 1, recommend the following modifications : 

1. Draft age should not be lowered from 19 to 18. Students should be allowed 
to complete the school year during which they reach age 19. (This would con- 
tinue present policy.) 

2. Enlistment age should not be reduced from 18 to 17. 

3. The bill should extend for 2 years only, rather than 10. 

4, In the interpretation of provisions regarding postponement and deferment, 
students in junior colleges should have treatment and opportunity equivalent 
to those who begin and who continue their college course in 4-year colleges and 
universities. 

Among our reasons for urging the above changes in Senate bill 1 are the 
following: 

1. The reduction in draft age from 19 to 18 and of enlistment from 18 to 17 
would increase available manpower for only 1 year. There is still untapped a 
large pool of men aged 19-26. Furthermore, many men who have been disquali- 
fied for physical reasons can and should be drafted and utilized in those service 
activities for which they are qualified. 

2. Lowering the enlistment age to 17 would create unrest and uncertainty 
among high-school students and their families and would seriously affect the 
educational progress even of those who did not enlist. Fifteen- and sixteen-year- 
old boys would find it easier to enlist through misstating their true age. Our 
future security as a nation requires that our youth attain some degree of physical 
maturity and educational development prior to being called into the armed service 
of their country. 
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3. We believe that in the light of present world conditions, wtih the swift 
movement of events and rapidly changing situations, a 10-year crystallization of 
draft policy would be most unfortunate. Each succeeding Congress should have 
the opportunity to represent our people in reviewing and reassessing needs. The 
draft law should therefore be for 2 rather than 10 years’ duration, and subject 
thereafter to renewal or revision. 

4. According to current interpretation of the present law, junior-college stu- 
dents do not have the same opportunity for deferment as do students in 4-year 
colleges, since deferment does not carry over when students transfer to the 
junior year of senior colleges and universities in the same manner as does defer- 
ment of students who move from sophomore to junior year within such institu- 
tions. 


Representative Carr HiNSHAW, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAar Mr. HINSHAW: Attached hereto is a statement of recommendation re- 
garding our present emergency, agreed to by Southern California Junior College 
administrators. I attended the conference and agree with the recommendation. 

I feel strongly that we should do long-term planning, and in any long-term 
planning there must be opportunity for those with ability to attend at an early 
age, the college of their choice. More and more we need college-trained people. 
Let us not overlook this in our planning. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER T. Wortuy, Director. 





The administrators of the Southern California Junior College Association fur- 
ther urge the following : 

1. Support of Senate bill 825 and H. R. bill 1168, which would make possible 
the authorization of senior ROTC units in junior colleges. 

2. Support of Senate bill 484, which provides for a new CAA training program. 

3. Utilization of the California junior colleges for any new ESMWT or similar 
program requiring facilities and services for engineering, science, technology, and 
other college-type education and training. 

4. Utilization of junior-college facilities on a contract basis wherever they may 
be of service. 

5. Continuance and extension of the present vocational education program. 
We believe this would be seriously endangered by provisions such as those in- 
cluded in Senate bill 4009, Eighty-first Congress. This bill would have trans- 
ferred Federal supervision of vocational education from the United States Office 
of Education to the Labor Department, and might presage the substitution of a 
duplicate and expensive Federal system of vocational education for the present 
locally controlled pattern which has proved so sound. 

Unanimously approved in general administrative session by the following 
colleges : 


Antelope Valley Junior College Los Angeles Valley Junior College 

Bakersfield College Mount San Antonio College 

Chaffey College, Clarence W. Peirce, Jr., Oceanside-Carlsbad College 
College of Agriculture Orange Coast College 

Compton College ’alomar College 

East Los Angeles Junior College Pasadena City College 

El Camino College San Bernardino Valley District Junior 

Fullerton Junior College College 

Glandale College San Diego Junior College 

John Muir College Santa Ana District Junior College 

Long Beach City College Santa Monica City College 

Los Angeles City College Ventura Junior College 


Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College 





Hon, Cart HINSHAW, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Present draft regulations completely ignore one of our country’s 
most vital educational levels, that of the technical institute. It is not logical 
that our Selective Service System should draft men from the shorter term tech- 
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nical institute programs which are so vitally needed by the armed services. 
This is proven by the fact that are armed services are currently contracting with 
these same technical institutes for the training of their enlisted personnel. 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute is in the unique position of falling under both 
the category of an institution of higher learning in its Aeronautical Engineering 
School and as a technical institute in its Aircraft and Engine Mechanics School. 

All draft boards recognize the students in the Engineering School as being eligible 

for deferment until the end of the academic year. However, in our Aircraft and 
Engine Mechanics School it is up to the individual draft boards as to the im- i 
portance of the training received. Many of the draft boards throughout the 
country have not had the opportunity to know of the value of an aircraft and 
engine mechanic to the armed services. This places a distinct hardship on the 
young man who wishes to improve himself in the armed services through prepara- 

tion as an aircraft and engine mechanic. 

At the present time, Cal-Aero Technical Institute is under contract to the Air 
Force for the training of airmen as aircraft and engine maintenance mechanics 
which, within itself, is proof of the worth of the program. 

In view of the above facts, it is felt that you should do all within your power 
to see that the selective service laws are amended to include technical insti- ; 
tute programs as being essential to the defense of our country and thus allow a 
its students to be deferred from the draft until compleion of their course. : 


Very sincerely, 
J. D. StRICKLAND, Registrar. 
It is stated in the paragraph I have quoted before— 


nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed to preclude the President from pro- 
viding by regulations * * * for the deferment * * * of any cate- 
gory * * * he may deem appropriate * * *, 

It seems to me that you are placing too wide a latitude of authority 
over the lives of our sons in employing that language. These are 
weasel words. You should either provide that the President “shall” 
do thus and so—or say nothing at all. 

In the Southern California Junior College Association statement, 
I desire to call attention particularly to item No. 4, which says: 

4. According to current interpretation of the present law, junior-college students 
do not have the same opportunity for deferment as do students in 4-year colleges, 
since deferment does not carry over when students transfer to the junior year 
of senior colleges and universities in the same maner as does deferment of 
students who move from sophomore to junior year within such institutions. 

Definite provisions in the regulations should be made to provide for 
the smooth transfer from a junior college to the third year in senior 
college for those who may be qualified. At the same time, the junior 
colleges should be privileged to institute the senior college ROTC 
course in the eleventh year of the junior colleges. It is otherwise 
unfair to the students who commence their college work at the junior 
colleges. 

Then I call your particular attention to the letter from the Cal- 
Aero Technical Institute, which points out that young men taking 
their courses to become aircraft and engine mechanics are subject to 
the draft, and then if they are so fortunate as to have enlisted in the 
Air Force or Naval Air arm, they are sent right back to the same school 
at Government expense for training as engine and aircraft mechan- 
ics. Tome that seems sort of silly. Why should boys already enrolled 
in such training at their families’ expense not be permitted to com- 
plete their course through deferment, thus saving the Government 
quite a bit of money? 

I hope that at least the staff of your committee will pay careful at- 
tention to these statements which I am inserting at this point, as they 
contain very important information too long for me to detail here. 
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After all, it is we, the Representatives of the people in Congress, who 
are making these laws. The responsibility is ours and we should take 
it and exercise it. I might say there is nothing to oan this com- 
mittee from providing in this act for as many of the categories as 
they can think of that should be deferred for further education. 

Among those who should be deferred for further education, by all 
means, are those who are well qualified to become scientifically trained, 
and there should be definite deferment for the most highly qualified 
brains who may ultimately achieve their doctorates. That is particu- 
larly necessary if there is to be a prolonged period of preparedness 
for our country. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, my Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce presented to the House what is now Public Law 507, 
Eighty-first Congress, better known as the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. One of the basic reasons why we had to present and obtain 
passage of that act was the very fact that our country was short of 
scientists and technicians, and particularly those who were qualified 
in the basic sciences. It was stated to us by witnesses from both within 
and out of Government that one of the principal reasons for the 
shortage had been the utter disregard during World War II of the 
need for finding and then training to the limit of their ability to ac- 
quire knowledge, those brains which were extraordinarily capable. 

It was pointed out that under the Selective Service Act of 1940 
bodies were considered more important than brains, and yet, in this 
day and age everyone should know that our Armed Forces depend 
to the highest degree upon science and invention. Our munitions and 
aircraft factories depend upon engineers, chemists, scientists, et cetera, 
for designing and producing implements of war. The Armed Forces 
themselves depend to the highest degree upon having available to turn 
to in the field, persons who are engineers of various kinds, and tech- 
nicians. Yes, in some cases even scientists. Who does not know, for 
example, of the dependence of our armed services upon the meteor- 
ologist. Why, D-day itself was determined by the most highly quali- 
fied meterologists that General Eisenhower could find. And yet you 
would limit the development of brains by standards of physical fitness. 
There is little, if any, relationship between the two, except in this bill 
and its predecessors. 

Need it be pointed out here that the armed services themselves found, 
after a short time during the last war, that it was absolutely essential 
to develop brains. Hence the V—12 programs and others. Hence the 
training of doctors and dentists who because of the close of the war 
are only now being required to serve. The entire expense of those edu- 
cational programs had to be borne by the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment selected those whom the Government felt were qualified 
to receive such education. Are we coming into a military dictatorship, 
where the future of our young manhood is to be determined by military 
authority and not by their own desires and abilities? We are staring 
at the long term here—not the short term. This committee, in my 
opinion, will not have completed its job, and its duty to the people and 
to the rest of the Congress who must act for the people, until this com- 
mittee has presented a proper set of rules and regulations subject only 
to modification by the executive branch in the respects which I have 
discussed. 
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I know, just as you do, that neither the Air Force nor the Navy is 
taking much of a position on this bill. They are sitting back smugly, 
because today they have more applicants and recruits “than they can 

‘andle. I say to you and to them that they will rue this day if they 
fail to take a position, because the only reason they have more appli- 

‘ations today from among the college trained youth and partially 
trained youth, is because that youth has been able to obtain their choice 
of services only by abandoning the completion of their educations 
before the draft catches them. A few years from now the situation 
will be reversed under this bill and they will not have the numbers of 

‘andidates, or quality of candidates, which they now have. 

At that time, you will find the Navy and Air Force coming in 
for large sums of money with which to educate the young men ‘who 
may come under the terms of this bill. Why should the Govern- 
ment be called upon to provide this education at a later time when 
the people themselves will pay for it if their qualified sons may be 
per mitted to obtain it before they enter the service. 

This committee has plenty of testimony which has been submitted 
by all manner of technical groups, societies, manufacturers, educators, 
and others. This committee has the Senate bill before it. This com- 
mittee should be qualified to draw the necessary rules and regulations. 
And I say the committee and the Congress has a duty to do just that. 
Their duity is to the people. 

I think we should all open our eyes to the fact that from here on, 
we are establishing a system of preferments in respect to education 
which is going to have a very important effect in the future. 

The No. 1 preferment goes to those young men who may be privi- 
leged to attend the Naval Academy and the Military Academy. These 
young men will be enabled absolutely to complete their college edu- 
cations, and, in many cases, be given postgraduate courses, all at the 
expense of the Government. 

The second preferment goes to the ROTC student who is helped 
to complete his college education and kept in college until he gradu- 
ates, if he maintains satisfactor Vv grades. 

The third preferment will go to those whose age group is such that 
they may acquire 1 year of college before entering the service. 

The fourth preferment will go to those who may be deferred be- 
cause of their being necessary to agricultural or some other deferable 
occupation. 

Then let us take a look at the future. Heretofore, a precedent has 
been set by giving veterans who have been discharged from the serv- 
ice, education at Government expense, on the gr ound that they were 
deprived of that opportunity because their education was interrupted. 
Does anyone on this committee think for a minute that in the future 
we will not continue that practice? What doesthat mean? It simply 
means that Government, through the military, is going to be in edu- 
cation in a great big way, and that Government through the Veterans’ 
Administration is going to support higher education in a great big 
way. Think it over. It might very well be that we would do better 
in setting up the rules of a selective-service svstem to give our youth 
the opportunity to educate themselves and at their family and local 
government expense before they are called upon to serve. In other 
words, if we give the youth an option to perform his service, but re- 
quire him to enter that service at sometime between his eighteenth 
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and twenty-sixth birthdays, then those who do not want the higher 
education or may not be mentally qualified to receive it will serve 
early, and those’ who are qualified to receive it, and want it, will do so 
in the usual way, and serve later. 

The Government will then not be in the business of providing higher 
education at Government expense for the physically fit and them only. 
That would save a lot of money, and, at the same time, the requirement 
for service would be upon every eligible young man, to be performed 
at a time which would not conflict with that process which is so 
vital to the future of our country—just as vital as the performance 
of military service; namely, the achievement of a higher educational 
level of our people. 

It is my belief that providing an option for time of training and 

Pe ; 5 : 5 A 
service will in no wise upset the calculations as to numbers who will 
be available for training and service in any age group; but, it will 
have the definite advantage of improving the educational level of the 
Armed Forces certainly, and set at rest the confused mind of our youth, 

Mr. Arenpbs. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Unfortunately, I could not be here this week because of 
things out of my control. This may have been covered, but I would 
like to ask a few questions of Mr. Blandford. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuHatrman. Now, General Byers, General Parks, Admiral Wat- 
kins, and all you gentlemen who handled ROTC come around. Gentle- 
men, it isa pleasure to have all of you here this morning. 

Now, Mr. Blanford, tell the committee which section of the bill 
deals with ROTC, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 12 of H. R. 2811 is the ROTC section. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Ducander, suppose you read off the section so 
we will all have it in our minds. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

(d) (1) Within such numbers as may be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense any person who (A) has been or may hereafter be selected for enrollment 
or continuance in the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the 
Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps officer candidate program established by 
the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057), as amended, or the Reserve officers’ 
eandidate program of the Navy, or the platoon leaders’ class of the Marine 
Corps, or the officer procurement programs of the Coast Guard and the Coast 
Guard Reserve, or appointed an ensign, United States Naval Reserve, while 
undergoing professional training; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a commission, 
if tendered, and to serve, subject to order of the Secretary of the military de- 
partment having jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard), not less than two years on active 
duty after receipt of a commission; and (C) agrees to remain a member of a 
Regular or Reserve component until the eighth anniversary of the receipt of a 
commission in accordance with his obligation under subsection (d) of section 4 
of this title, shall be deferred from indication under this title until after comple- 
tion or termination of the course of instruction and so long as he continues in a 
Regular or Reserve status upon being commissioned, but shall not be exempt 
from registration. Such persons except those persons who have previously com- 
pleted an initial period of military training or an equivalent period of active 
military training and service shall be required while enrolled in such programs 
to complete a period of training equal (as determined under regulations approved 
by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect te 
the United States Coast Guard) in duration and type of training to an initial 
period of military training. There shall be added to the obligated active com- 
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missioned service of any person who has agreed to perform such obligatory 
service in return for financial assistance while attending a civilian college under 
any such training program a period of not to exceed one year. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask a question there, purely for information ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it understood—and I want the military to hear this, 
Mr. Chairman, that the senior division, that means a freshman or 
sophomore in military school or any school having an ROTC unit 
that gives a degree, a baccalaureate degree? I want to get that defini- 
tion straight. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. CLOVIS E. BYERS, DEPARTMENT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, ARMY PERSONNEL 


General Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is not on the record. Will you speak up, 
General Byers? 

General Byers. In the Army that is the case, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman, All right. 

Mr. Rivers. So if he is a freshman, say, in VMI, The Citadel, or 
Texas A. & M., any school having an ROTC if he is a freshman and 
prescribes to these requirements and these prerequisites, he will be de- 
ferred under the conditions of this act? 

General Byers. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, General—— 

General Byers. Within the numbers authorized. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Now, one minute, members. ‘The Department has sent up here an 
ROTC program. The first question they dealt with was the esti- 
mated cost of the ROTC program. I suggest we let the General go 
through this matter as they have mapped it out. You have this 
statement down there before you, do you not? 

General Byers. I have; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, All right. Now, suppose you start at the top. 

The estimated cost of the ROTC program, fiscal year 1951 for the 
Army will total $30,000,000; for the fiscal year 1952, $33,031,000. 
The breakdown, colleges of the senior division, which you mentioned, 
Mr. Rivers, for fiscal 1951 will be $29,341,000; for fiscal 1952, $32,395,- 
000. The junior division, high school ROTC fiscal 1951, $649,000; 
fiscal 1952, $662,000. 

Now, your figures and my figures do not agree. Taking your 
figures, then the total cost for the ROTC program for 1951 fiscal year 
was how much ? 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, there is a revised -—— 

The Cuairman. I am talking for the Army. 

General Byer. There is a revised figure on that. I am using the 
list that was given us from the Secretary of Defense’s office, because 
they are all three coordinated on that, and I read to you from the 27 
February, which I brought and I now read to you from the 28 Feb- 
ruary revised list. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you have given me? 

General Byers. I gave you the 27th of February. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. Now, the figures are, student costs for 
the Army total, for fiscal 1951, $33,900 ,000: is that correct ? 

General Byers. The 27th of F ebruary, that is correct, sir. 

oacte Cuarrman. And your budget requirement for fiscal 1952 is 

2,793,000 # 

yer tae Byers. The chairman is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is for the Army alone. 

General Byrrs. That is for the Army alone. 

The Cuairman. Now, let’s go down for the Navy. The regular 
Hollaway plan for fiscal 1951 is $10,227,000 and for fiscal 1952 it is 
$10,063,000 is that correct ? 

Admiral Warxrns. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, for the Air Force, the fiscal 1951 is $16,- 
533,000 and for fiscal 1952, $33,401,000. 

Now, the student cost of the three services for fiscal 1951 is $62,- 
438,000 and for fiscal 1952, which you are asking the Congress to make 
available, is $78,906,000. 

Now, that is the financial phase. The total student cost on your 
revised figures on the 28th day of February 1951 for all three services 
is $62,438 ;,000 and you are asking the Budget for $78,906,000. That is 
correct, is it? 

General Byers. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is under existing law? 

General Byers. Under current law, correct, sir. 

The CuHarmrMan. Now, that causes us to inquire—everybody has 
the picture how much it is costing. It cost $62,000,000 and they are 
asking $78,000,000 for next year. 

Mr. Durnam. That is not the total cost, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. That is the student cost. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the other cost ? 

The CHatrman. All right. Then the supporting military per- 
sonnel cost. What is that? 

General Byers. The supporting military personnel cost for the 
Army, fiscal 

The CuarrMan. I mean, what is the supporting military personnel 
cost ? 

General Byers. The pay of the officers, enlisted men that are in- 
structors, and the civilian clerks, caretakers of supply shops and such 
personnel that are attached to the ROTC units to various scales. 

The Cuamman. They would get paid anyway. 

General Byers. They would, but 

The CHatrman. Why is that a direct charge against the ROTC 
program ? 

General Byers. Because, sir, if it were not for the ROTC program 
that number of officers and enlisted men might not be required with- 
in the structure of the Army. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

General Byers. That is an overhead that is required to support. 

The Cuamman, All right. If it were not for the ROTC program, 
you would not probably have to have this personnel. 

General Bymrrs. Precisely. And we are confronted with the same 
situation in the training part of the UMTS. 

The CHatrMan. Then the supporting military personnel, the total 
of it, is 26,204,000. So it makes a total cost of $88,642,000; is that 
correct ¢ 
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General Byers. That is correct, for fiscal 1951. 


The Cuatrman. All right, and for fiscal 1952 you are asking for as. 
$115,331,000. 
General Byers. That is correct. mi 


The Cuamman. Now, go back to the Army. How many students 
have you in the Army ROTC program, in 1951 % U 

General Byers. The freshman year, senior division units, 56,291. 
Sophomore year, 34,998; junior year, 19,648; senior year, 12,391. For 
an aggregate during the 4 years in the senior divisions ‘of 123,336. 


Mr. DurHam. Now, right on that point, General, can you tell me be 
why your attrition isso heavy? You started out with 56,000 and wind ; ne 


up with 12,000. 
Mr. Rivers. One-fifth. 
Mr. Durnam. What is wrong? There is something wrong there. 


There is an expenditure there on about 40,000 men and you lost 12,000 I 
the first year and the next year you lose about 13,000 and finally you t\ 
are down to 12,000. il 

General Byers. Mr. Durham, I am not prepared to question whether h 


it differs from attrition 

Mr. Tower. It is compulsory the first 2 years in some colleges. 

General Byers. It is compulsory ; yes. 

Mr. Tower. And the last 2 years are voluntary. h 

General Byers. It is voluntary, but the point comes in now with 
the desire of all people to get commissions. 

Mr. DurHam. The point I am getting at, is, General, now you spend g 
some money on a boy, you are bound to, the first year, the second year, 
and the third year. When you are losing more than 25 percent—you 
are down to less than that—— H 

General Byers. Well, Mr. Towe, you were completely correct. The 
most fundamental thing is that it is compulsory for the first 2 years 
and when he enters the other half, the junior and senior year, it is then 
voluntary. He no longer is forced to take the training. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, he would be deferred those 2 years. He might 
be 24 years old and get out of the draft. He would be out of the draft I 
by staying in 2 years, in such a situation as that. 

General Byers. I do not know how a man could be deferred at the 
present rate the draft is going until he could enter at the age of 24, 

7 








Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. That may be true. 

General Byrrs. He is vulnerable for 2 years. 

Mr. Durnam. I am talking about the ones you had in when it 
started. 

General Byers. Yes, sir; but the way the draft boards are operating 
now, they are taking the oldest men first so that when he leaves the 
ROTC unit in his junior year at the age of 25 

Mr. Durnam. What is the reason for not making it compulsory for 
the 4 years ¢ 

Mr. Héverr. He would under this legislation. 

General Byers. This legislation would make it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham raised the first question here about 
the first year there are 56,000 and they went on down until they wound 
up with 12,000. Have you any explanation why so many fall out? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 
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The CHatrMaNn. Wait one minute. Everybody will have a chance to 
ask questions. 

General Byers. The basic reason is that the freshman and sopho- 
more years in college ROTC is compulsory. 

The CHarrman, All right. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Is this not true 

Mr. DurHam. That does not answer the question. 

The Cuarrman, You cannot hear if everybody talks at once. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, that does not answer the question 
because you lose from 56,000 to 34,000 your second year. So that does 
not fully answer this. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Is it not true—— 

General Byers. The other point, Mr. Durham—tltat was the point 
I thought that was asked in the first place, the normal attrition be- 
tween the freshman and sophomore years. I am told by one of my 
informants here that it runs as high as 40 percent. I should like to 
have that checked before it is given to the committee officially. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Is it not true that your class has dropped ? 

General Byers. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. If it is based on the basis of scholarship, somebody 
has done a Bad job of selecting them. 

General Byers. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Let’s get back. In the Army in the ROTC pro- 
gram, the total number was 123,336, 

General Byers. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, for the fiscal year 1951, how many are in the 
naval ROTC regular Holloway plan and what is known as the con- 
tract plan? In the first year under the Holloway plan there are 
1.829; the second year, 1,764; the third year, 1,892; the fourth year, 
1,769. In the Holloway plan there are 7,254 students, is that correct, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Watkins. That is correct for the fiscal year—as of Octo- 
ber 1950. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, you have something known as the 
naval ROTC contract program. In the first year under that contract 
program you have 2,753; the second year you have 974; the third year 
you have 1,162; the fourth year you have 302, or a total of 5,192. 

Mr. Duruam. Look at the difference in the attrition there, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to call that to your attention. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. Now, the total of 7,254 and 5,192 is what ? 

Admiral Warkrins. 12,446, sir. 

The Cuairman. 12,446. Now, that is your program. 

We will come back to you in a minute. 

The Air Force, the first year has 28,045; the second year it has 
17,028; the third year, 9,942; the fourth year, 6,780, or a total of 
61,723. Is that correct from the Air Force officer? 

General Parks. That is correct as of that date; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then that makes a grand total of 
197,504 in the three services in the ROTC program, is that correct? 

General Byers. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, going back to the Army now, you 
have in the Army 123,336 and it is costing you $33,900, plus—— 

General Byers. $33,900,000, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Plus $16,129,000. Now, what is the total cost for 
your 123,000 students? You add 33 and 16. 

General Byers. $195,000,000-—— 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no; you are wrong. 

General Byers. Wait a minute. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Your cost is $33,900,000. Then you add to that 
$16,129,000. 

General Byers. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is the total of those two? 

General Byers. $50,026,000, sir. 

The Cnamman. All right, sir. It is costing the Government $50,- 
025,000 for the Army to take care of 123,336 ROTC students, is that 
correct 

Mr. Corr. How much is that per student ? 

The CyHatrman. There are your 4 figures. Then we will see 
how many officers you get out of it. Then you will see what it costs 
to educate an officer under ROTC programs. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Mr. Charman 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now 

General Byers. The cost, Mr. Chairman, that many of the mem- 
bers are questioning because of the two numbers being very close is 
the addition of 33,241,000—— 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Byers. I am sorry, it is 33,900,000. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, 33,900,000 is your student cost. 

General Byers. And 16,129,000. 

The Cuatrrman. And 16,129,000. Now, what does that come to? 

General Byers. A total of 50,029,000. 

The Cuatrman. Fifty million dollars. And that is the cost for 
123,336 students? 

General Byers. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Of course it is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. How much per head is that ? 

General Byrrs. It averages roughly $3,800 per head. 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes; but what is the cost in the final product—not the 
ones that drop out along the line, but take those figures and divide 
into that the officers who complete the course. 

Mr. Bianprorp. $3,800. 

Mr. Sasscer. It would be more than that. 

Mr. Durnam. It gives you about $48,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. For the finished product. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The finished product of the Army is 12,392 officers 
out of your total student body. Now, that costs $50,000,000, to turn 
them out. Divide that into your $50,000,000 and how is that, Mr. 
Durham ? 

Mr. Sasscer. Approximately $48,000. 

The CuHatrMan. $48,000. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. It is $3,800. 

Mr. Arenps. There is a little bit of difference between $3,800 and 
$48,000. 
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The Cuatrman. No wonder the Department gets confused when 
figures are mentioned. Look how the committee is confused now. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, but—— 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hardy, what is it, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. I am just wondering if you have a proper relation- 
ship; to do that you have to assume that you had this relationship 
as hades freshmen and seniors for the entire 4 years; do you not? 

General Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Cotz. Which is not the fact. 

Mr. Harpy. I think in order to determine whether we are getting 
at anything that we can stand on here, we have to look at what the 
suggestion was 4 years ago. 

General Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I also wondered whether or not in this 56,291 
freshmen, whether that is the result of the establishment of any new 
units ¢ 

The Cuarrman. It does not make any difference. 

Mr. Harpy. It would make a difference as to your spread, Mr. 
Chairman. 

General Byers. There are new units established this year and there 
are to be new units established next year. The Congressman is cor- 
rect, completely correct, that the establishment of new units increases 
the costs and it is not until the units have been able to level off for a 
while that you strike the average. You certainly would have to take a 
4-year figure to secure the graduates of 4 years in order to get the 
complete cycle of the program. 

Mr. Winsteap. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Just 1 minute. I want to pursue that in just a second. 
In the establishment of units, if you had a breakdown as between fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, you might have the picture. 

Mr. Winstrap. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Can you tell us the number you had in the first year 
4 years ago? 

Mr. Harpy. Now we are getting somewhere. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Give us the number you had in the first year 4 years 
ago. Then we can figure the percentage. 

General Byers. Mr. Winstead, I am able to secure those figures for 
youthisafternoon. I donot have them in my book now. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. But that is the actual figure. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the only way to determine the cost of educating 
them. 

Mr. Sasscer. If you take the average cost per year per person 

Mr. Cote. What is it ? 

Mr. Sasscer. Then determine what percentage of those who start, 
finish, and work out mathematically, you could get your cost for 
the finished product, could you not? 

General Byrrs. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. What is the average cost per student per year, 
General ? 

General Byers. Approximately $3,800. 

Mr. Core. No; per student per year. 
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General Byers. Per student per year under this current figure as 
taken for October 1950. 

Mr. Core. What do you estimate to be the cost of the officers who 
graduate, complete their training? What does that cost ? 

General Byrns. The cost that was given me was the finish cost, Mr. 
Cole, answering your question. It was the cost of the finished product. 

Mr. Coir. That does not answer it. What is the cost of the Army 
ROTC training program per student per year / 

General Byers. They will figure it for me in just a minute. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute. Let him answer the question. 

General Byers. It is being figured for me now. I thought another 
question might come up. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, in your supporting cost do you include 
the cost of equipment, the cost of armories, the cost of maintenance, 
and so forth? 

General Byers. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You do not? 

General Byers. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The reason I mentioned it, if my memory serves 
me correctly, at the hearing we held sometime last year on ROTC 
construction it was estimated it would cost about $5,000 per student, 
taking everything into consideration. 

The Cuairman. Now, General, can you tell the committee—you say 
the estimated cost per student— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get an answer to 
that. 

The Cuatrman. He said he could not answer it. 

General Byers. Your statement, Mr. Van Zandt, is correct. The 
cost of armories, the cost of maintenance of equipment, is not included 
in this figure which has been given to you. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right. If you go back to the records, I 
think you will find you estimated the costs to the American taxpayers 
to train a student under this program to be an officer—I mean to train 
an officer 

General Byers. I will be very happy to give you those figures this 
afternoon. Iam not familiar with the testimony to which you refer. 

The CuHatrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I should like to raise this question. I just noticed that 
the cost for the program in fiscal year 1951 is shown as $33,900,000 and 
the cost in fiscal year 1952 at $32,793,000. Does that mean you are 
going to reduce the number of students, the Army is going to reduce 
the number of students in its ROTC program in fiscal 1952? 

General Byers. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell us what the relationship at present is 
anticipated to be? You have 123,000 this year. How many do you 
expect to have next year ? 

General Byers. Next year we anticipate an aggregate of 149,550 
students. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, then, you are anticipating that you 
will increase the efficiency and reduce the per student cost ? 
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General Byprs. It is a matter of the absorption, the cost of units 
that have been created, and the fact that the number of students 
enrolled in the various schools is increased, rather than increasing in 
the same proportion to the number of new schools opened. 

For instance, we have now 477 schools. 

Mr. Harpy. The net effect, General, though, will be that you will 
reduce your per student cost of training in the ROTC program in 
1952 ¢ 

General Byers. That is what is estimated; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, the only way we can get anywhere on these 
figures is to get the individual costs, the variable costs per individual, 
and get vour total overhead cost. Now, could we have those figures 
this afternoon? How much it costs per student ? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. On an individual basis and what your fixed overhead is? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is the only way we can get the figures. 

The Cuairman. All right. I thought he said that was $3,800. I 
thought he said the average cost of a student was $3,800 annually. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, the figure given by my assistant 
back here, in checking, I told you first was an average cost, but he 
informed me in the calculation it was a balanced cost and was $3,500 
for the graduate. I will get the individual figure and the cost of 
armories and the cost of equipment and, if I may, I will submit it to 
the committee this afternoon. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

General Byers. Because that will have to be secured from G-4, sir. 

The Cyatrman. All right. 

Mr. Sasscer. General, if you take that figure and then determine 
what percentage of the ones who start finish—you say it is 1 in 10— 
and you multiply that figure by the 10, it will give you relatively 
the cost of your finished product; will it not? 

Mr. Bates. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. About $16,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Just say 4 times 3,800. 

The CuatrMan. Just give us that information later. Wait 1 min- 
ute. You say you contemplate increasing your students for 1952 
fiscal ? 

General Byers. 1951 we anticipate increasing the total number of 
students in the course to 149,550. 

The CuatrmMan, That is an increase of about 25,000, then; is it not? 

General Byrrs. An increase of 26,000; yes, sir. 

‘The CuatrMan, 26,000? 

General Byers, 214. 

The CHatrMan. Now, you have there somewhere the total number 
of colleges in which you have the ROTC’s. 

General Byers. 477, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You put that in the record. 

The CHatrman. Now, how many new units do you contemplate 
opening up? 

General Byers. Thirty-six, sir, established in the school year 1951- 
1952, making a total of 503 units in the ROTC. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. 
these new ROTC’s will be. 

Mr. Reeves. Have they been announced yet? . 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers wanted to know if they have been an- 
nounced. Have they been announced? You have to tell sometimes. 

General Byers. They have been announced in General Order No. 
3, Department of the Army, February 6, 1951. 

The CHairman. They have been announced ? 

General Byers. They have been announced. 

The Cuarrman, All right, you will put it in the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, there might have been an error in the 
general’s statement a minute ago in answering as to 477 colleges—477 
units rather than 477 colleges. 

General Byers. The answer, Mr. Hardy, that I gave to the question 
a little while ago when you mentioned the number of units we had 
was that we had 477 units. I have never used a figure 477, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. The Chairman asked you how many colleges had units 
and your answer was 477. At least that was the way I understood it. 

General Byers. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell us how many colleges have units, not how | 
many units you have established ? | 

Mr. Rivers. About 400. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait. Here is the list that was given to me by 
the Department, a list of educational institutions having senior and 
junior ROTC units for the Departments of the Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force as of February 21, 1951. 

Now, of course a great many high schools have an ROTC and a 
great many colleges have. This is a complete list. Suppose we put 
it in the record. That will answer all questions about both phases 
of it: the colleges and the high schools. 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The junior colleges. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 
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List of educational institutions having senior and junior ROTC units for 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force 












Institution Location — Service 
Academy of Richland County - --------- Augusta, Ga.......- cs Army. 
A. D. Johnston High School. ----------- Bessemer, Mich... -- cs 0. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of | College Station, Tex. MC Army, Air Force. 


Texas. 
North Texas Agricultural College-.. 
John Tarleton Agricultural College. 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina (colored). 


Aytenten. Fe6.. = 2252-. 25-5 
DOE VIO, 2 Oko enncn ckeeiubesnsecion 
Greensboro, N. C_.-..-.---- co 


Army. 








Alabama Polytechnic Institute.........| Auburn, Ala__........-...-- CC Arey, Air Force, 
avy. 

Alameda High School....-...----------- Alameda, Calif.........--..- Cs Army. 

Albany hake PRS CSR a pA Se Ge Serra eet 55¢ Do. 

Allen Military Academy -....----------- Te Se, eee ae JCMI Do. 

Albuquerque High School. ------------- Albuquerque, N. Mex-_.---- 55¢ Do. 

Alcee Fortier High School--..-----.----- New Orleans, La...........- 55c Do. 

Amarillo Senior High School_----------- Amarillo, Tex...._...--..-.- 55¢ Do. _ 

Arizona State College___....------------ NE, PAPERS concsoccnnciese cc Army, Air Force. 

Arkansas State College. ---.------------ Jonesboro, Ark.......-...--- CC Army, 

Army and Navy Academy. ----------- ee a ae 55¢ Do. 

Ashland High School... -.-..------------ Ashland, Ky-.---..-- Cs Do. 

Athens High School... --....---------- Athens, Ga...._.- cs Do. 

Atlanta public high schools (7 schools)-.| Atlanta, Ga__..- ta TRS Cs Do. 

Augusta Military Academy.....-.-.---- Fort Defiance, Va MI Do. 
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List of educational institutions having senior and junior ROTC units for 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 
































Institution Location oe Service 
| 
Balboa High School.......-...---.------ | Balboa Heights, C. Z., Cs Army. 
Caribbean. 
Fight AU OE sn ic oo ents Ke nconenascs Galveston. Tes...25<...-..- Cs Do. 
Ball State Teachers College Mune 7a... ....----..-. CC Army, Air Force. 
Baylor University (College of Medicine | Waco, Tex_....------------- CC Do. 
in Houstor). 
paneer eh Genool.................-.-+ pS a ee cs Army 
Bellarmi High School._..........--..--- Tacoms, Wash............- cs Do. 
Beloth Tames BOMOOL.«....W nccencceeesees Pe acne cogs es--- Cs Do. 
Benedictine Military School. _..-_-.---- GAVINEE: M0 occncsa-...-.- Cs Do. 
Benedictine High School__._-.-----..-- Richmond, Va......-.-.--.. 55¢ Do. 
Ben Davis High School............----- Indianapolis, Ind_.-_.-.---- 55¢ Do. 
Birmingham high schools (5 schools)....| Birmingham, Ala_--....---- Cs Do. 
Black-Foxe Institute__..........-.------ Los Angeles, Calif. _.....---. 55¢e Do. 
Tae Re Rs oo i ee esa ccoe nous eg | CS Do. 
Bordentown Military Institute... __-- Bordentown, | 2 Se ie! a Do. 
One as nos nee Chestnut Hills, Mass.......| CC | Do. 
Boston University - eee Sl le ee CC | Army, Air Force. 
Bowling Green State U niversity - Ba ee Bowling Green, Ohio........| CC | Army. 
Breck School for Boys_-.----------- Bt. Pag, Pence aceuen--s. 56c— | Do. 
— Union High School and Junior Brawley, Calif..........--- 55e | Do. 
College. 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute____-_.-- pe. i QE a cc Do. 
rakes IVORY «66 once ~.--.e- oe a Cee CC Army, Air Force. 
Brown URiveraicy . .... .... 6 5.<.......-- Proviaenes, . 1. ..........- mea aie Navy. 
Brown Military Academy---..----.---- San Diego, Calif..........-.- MI Army. 
Bucknell University. .........--.--.---- Lewisburg, Pa............ be Do. 
TE AOI can cocec cians Indianapolis, Ind_-------- CC Army, Air Force. 
Calumet High School................... Calumet, Mich... ......-.-- Cs Army. 
Campion Jesuit High School___.----..-- Prairie du Chien, Wis... --- Cs Do. 
Canon City High School_.........-.-.-- Oanon, Colo... ........ ; Cs Do. 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy----- Rhinecliff-on- Hudson, N.Y 55e Do. 
Carlisle Military School. _.._.-_..----- Bampere: 8. 0... 1. ....- |  §5¢ Do. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology - -_-_-. Pittsturem, Pa..............| CC Do. 
Carthage High School_.-.......-.----- a | ier Cs Do. 
Carson Long Institute_...........-.---- New Bloomfield, Pa----.--- 55¢e Do. 
Castle Heights Military Academy_-.....| Lebanon, Tenn-.-.--.---.--- MI Do. 
Central Catholic High School____-_-__- San Antonio, Tex__-.-....--. CS Do. 
Do U ae 7: HS eRe cs Do. 
Central High ROE oct es SES PE orice Saknncne- 55c Do. 
| SEES Pa he PRE eee Panay Goan Jnekson. Dawe... cs... nist Cs Do, 
Cc hattanooga. high schools (2 schools)_._.__| Chattanooga, Tenn-_.-----_--- Cs Do. 
Cheyenne High School. _.........-....-- Cheyenne, Wyo..-.....--..- Cs Do. 
Christian Brothers Academy...........| Albany, N. Y.....-.-.--- 55¢ Do. 
Christian Brothers College-- ...| St. Paul, Mo........ uaa Cs Do. 
Chicago high schools (34 se hools) _- ac DN i aan ohaedessm Cs Do. 
Clarkson College of Technology--------- POUT. Nid on tenn n.-n- CC Do. 
Clemson Agricultural — ere eS 2) a, > peace MC Army, Air Force. 
Cone Peet OE cc aweccnn eum, Maes soos. ce cs Army. 
Onigate University... ....-14.-..2.0.0-: ee ee CC Army, Air Force. 
College of the City of New York oy eC) i eee cc Army. 
a ny ‘ducation and Industrial Arts Wilberforce, Ohio. _...__-.-- CC Do. 
colorec | 
College of Mines and Metallurgy- -__--- El Paso, Tex... “Paap CC | Do. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, | San Francisco, “2 ee CC Do. 
Dental School. 
College of St. Thomas----........-- 222 Bk eS BE ds.sc-e-. . .| Air Force. 
Coe College ___- Cedar Rapids, Iowa_--_----- CC Army, Air Force. 
bee me Agricultural and Mechanical | Fort Collins, Colo........-- CC Do. 
ollege. 
Colorado School of Mines._......------- nS OI oo coo ana ns CC Army. 
Colorado Military School. _.....-.-..--- Denver, Colo sce panes 55¢ Do. 
Columbia Military Academy ---_-----.-- Columbia, Tenn. ........--- MI Do. 
Columbia University. -............--...- New York, N. Y--.--- DAES CC Army, Navy. 
Columbus high schools (2 schools) - --- -- Cele, OR, oo ..4<cs cede Cs Army. 
Concordia College. - Fort Wayne, Ind.........-.- 55¢ Do. 
Cornell University (Medical College in eS i GaP eee ies CC Do. 
New York City). 
Council Bluffs high schools (2 schools)..| Council Bluffs, Iowa-------- Cs Do. 
Creighton University..................- CRON. THO. oc ccsctenae.s CC Do. 
Cretan Bist Gebeol.< o.oo... 0cce eu Bt; Puat; Bien... «5-5-5. CS Do. 
Culver Military Academy. ........-..--- CSV OE, Blais cacicccwns Ee Sones MI Do. 
Dallas high schools (7 schools). .....---- Ri Ti i ee Cs Do. 
Dartmouth College. -...........--- ree eeeee, 1... <h.---- cc Army, Air Force 
Navy. 
Davenport High School_........-...---- Davenport, Iowa... ..---- cs Army. 
eh eT Ste aero ip RE Se 2 ana eas CC Do. 
Decatur Boy’s High eS. See ae >. eae eae cs Do. 
De La Salle Military Academy-..._..-- Kansas City, Mo-.-.......--- 55z Do 
Denver high schools (5 schools). .....--- SPIVOE AMES 6 xo cu vocshicun- Cs Do. 
Detroit high schools (14 schools). ...---- SOUS. Tee. acct ee cs Do. 
Drexel Institute of Technology_..-...--- Philadelphia, Pa.........--- CC Do 
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List of educational institutions having senior and junior ROTC units for 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 




























Institution Location D — Service 
| 
Sees Te |. ee ee rea TN ee 1 A00 ag ol Air Force, 
| Nav 
Duquesne University ..._.....-.-.------ gn) 1 ig a ape CC Army, Air Force, 
East Texas State Teachers College.___-.| Commerce, Tex__-----.----- CC Do. 
ee Carolina State Teachers Col- | Greenville, N. C.........--. CC Do. 
lege. : 
Eastern Kentucky State College_---...-- | Michiana, Hy... 2... --5.- i Cc Army. 
Edwards Military Institute__......--..-- | Salemburg, N.C...........-| 55¢ Do. 
FE] Paso high schools (3 schools) ---------) Le sy EE Pate oe Do. 
BOOED TION one ee eed ocnncenen a Bo. 4c ie re CC Do. 
Evanston Township High School__..--.| Evanston, Ml__...-.-..------ | 85c¢ Do. 
Fisburne Military Academy. -------- | Waynesboro, Va............| MI Do. 
Florence State Teachers College - - ------ eG, AR gc eensace i Cc Do. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical | Tallahassee, Fla_....-..-.--- Tao Do. 
College (colored) | 
Florida Military Academy-.-_.--...----- | St. Petersburg, Fla........-.- | MS Do. 
Florida State University_.........-.---- Tallahassee, Fla.............| CC Army Air Force. 
Fordham University.............--.-- Bil @o Ah he ee i Cc Do. 
Fork Union Military Academy ------ Fort Union, Va......2:....- | MI Army. 
Fort Worth high schools (6 schools)--...| Fort Worth, EE wa eating Oacd | Cs Do. 
Florida State College - .........-..-....-| Female, Fie. s..;--5--. OO | Do. 
Fresno State College__.............-.--.| Fresno, Calif_. igsteckna=| SAID. 4) Sen Ween, Force. 
Fulton County high schools 6 schools) | Atlanta, Ga.....__..-- sinecel ae. 1 aes 
Ee i aS ee ES Cu. eee ee } Cc Do. 
Gary high schools (4 schools) -- .| Gary, Ind_- eicacuest see Do. 
George Washington U niversity (School |W ashington, ts eee cc Do. 
of Medicine). 
George ot High School.......- | Alexandria, Va.............- 55¢e Do. 
Georgetown University. --.-.......---.-- Washington, D. C_-...._-_-- CC Army Air Force. 
Georgia Military Academy-.----.------- | College Park, Ga_...........| JOMI | Army. 
Georgia Military College_-........------ Milledgeville, Ga.--....---- JCMI Do. 
Georgia Institute of Technology - - - ----- We SI saabnc none CC Army, Air Force, Navy 
CORE OUI SUID eon ccrcdicnncnausns ct Ae iy EERE (RSIS eraser ass Army, Air Force. 
Glendale high schools (2 schools) -.-_---- Glendale, Calif............-- Cs Army. 
Glenwood Manual Training School_---- ee 55¢e Do. 
Gloucester High School_-...........---.-- Gloucester, Mass... ...----- Cs Do. 
Gonsaga University ..............-....2 BOOMERS, Wi ANN... oo6- 2-2... cc Do. 
Gordon Military College ___-....-.--.-- Barnesville, Ga... ..-......- JCMI Do. 
Grand Rapids high schools (5 schools).-| Grand Rapids, Mich SBE Cs Do. 
— Union High School and Junior | North Sacramento, C alif___- 55¢e Do. 
ollege. 
Greenbrier Military School_..--..------ Lewisburg, W. Va.-...-----. MI Do. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy --------.- Galtport, Bites. .......-..2-- MI Do. 
Guthrie High School..-.-.....-...------ fou, Se ¢ ois Cs Do. 
Hampton Institute (colored) __.--.-.---- Fastnpien, Va... ..<<..-.... cc Do. 
Hargrave Military Academy---.__-.-.-- CW ee. 55¢ Do. 
iP Ro ere eee North Hollywood, Calif___-. Do 
Harvard University (Harvard Medical | Cambridge, Mass -__--------- CC Army, Air Force, 
School, Boston). Navy 
Henderson State Teachers College -_----- Arkadelphia, Ark__...--..-- cc Army. 
Hill Military Academy -_-_--.......------ Portient, Ofed...... «<><. MS Do. 
Hillsborough County high schools (3 | Tampa, Fla_._..----.------- Cs Do. 
schools). 
Honolulu high schools (4 schools) ------- EN AS: Ee a ea cs Do. 
meery “cones tes. Sc cf | Worcester, Mass-_.........-.. cc Army, Navy. 
Houston high schools (7 pesca ue fo Ey eee eee Cs Army. 
Howe Military School..__-....--------- fe eta ae anaes MI Do. 
Idaho State College......._.......-..--- Pocatello, Idaho__.....__---- CC Do. 
Illinois Institute of Technology CeO Se Ae Age CC Army, Navy. 
Indiana University (College ‘of Medi- Bloomington, Ind____....-.- cc Army, Air Force. 
cine in Indianapolis). 
Indianapolis high schools (6 schools)_._.| Indianapolis, Ind___-_--.---- cs Army. 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and | Ames, Iowa___.--..--------- cc Army, Air Force, 
Mechanical Arts. Navy. 
Jacksonville State Teachers College.....| Jacksonville, Ala___....-_--- cc Army. 
Jefferson Medical College -_-....-.---.-- Philadelphia, Pa........---- cc Do. 
John Marshall High School. ____--._--- Minna. Va. >. .......... 55¢ Do. 
John Tarleton Agricultural College_.-..| Stephenville, Tex._...--..-- 55¢e Do. 
Johns Hopkins University. -......------ Baltimore, Md__.........--. cc Army, Air Force. 
Johnson City High Schools. -_.-.-.----- Johnson City, Tenn__.------ cs Army. 
Joliet Township High School... _---...-- PFI icc dl Sete Geib Swe Cs Do. 
Joplin liek Geel. ...........2---.....- SO Pr okt cs Do. 
Kansas City high schools (10 schools)_._| Kans3s City, Mo__.-_.__-- | Os Do. 
Kansas State College.___._......-_..._- Manhattan, Kans_.______-- ae ©, © Army, Air Force. 
Kamehameha Beys Schooj....._-.___--- i” Oh oe : a | Cs Army. 
Kent State University_...........-.___- SS Se cc Do. 
Kentucky Military Institute .......___- FO Gi ee MI Do. 
Kemper Military School_._..._....-..-- | Boonville, Mo..............} JCMl Do. 
MSM I i as ig Be Ce Oe || as i cc Do. 
Knoxville high schools______....--..---- Knoxville, Tenn_ leeal ae Do. 
La Salle Military Academy Oakdale, Long Island, -| MI Do. 
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List of educational institutions having senior 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 


and junior ROTC units for 





Institution 


Location 





—_—— 


Tavageen © inge << 2.2 ..---2-5 
u Oe CEN CIO oo ccueuneeaa 
La Salle Institute NEES A Tee er 

Las Vegas High OES Se 

Leavenworth High School. ~~ 

Lehigh University~ 

Logan Senior High ¢ School. 

Long Beach high schools (2 schools) ... 

Loras Academy ; 

Los Angeles high sc hools (14 schools) - 

Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College | 
(John McNeese Junior College, Lake 
Charles), (Northeast Junior College, 
Lake Monroe). 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute... __- 

Louisville Mele High School. 

Loyola High School VehPe, eee 
Loyola University of Chicé ago ks aaa 

Loyola University of New Orleans.- 

Loyola University of Los Angeles___. 

Luther L. Wright High School 

Marion Institute 

Marmion Military Ac: idemy 

Marquette University. 

Siar COOUORO. cake c olen nee 

Marshall College : 

Martin High School. - 

Mary D. Bradford High Se hool.____- 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Massanutten Academy. --_-__-- 

Mattoon High School____....._-...----- 

McCallie School. : be 

McDonogh Educational Fund 
Institute, Inc. 

Medical College of Virginia__ 

Memphis City high schools (6 schools) -- 

Mercer U niversity pat kkddatadnecscbews 

PAIR TTIW OTMICS oon oj ncn cces oe 


and | 


Michigan State College. _ | 
Michigan College of Mining ‘and Tech- | 
nology. | 
Millerburg Military Institute 
Mississippi State College ____-_- 
Missouri Military Academy 
Missouri School of Mines :« 
lurgy. 
Montana State College __._..-....-.----| 
Montana State University...........-- 
Montana School of Mines-_...._-------- 
fo 5 Sag cl ne a ee 
Morgan State College (colored) 
Morgan Park Military Academy 
Municipal University of Wichita- -.__- 
Nashville high schools (3 schools) es 
Natrona County High School.-_- sake’ 
New Bedford High School. __-_-- ‘ 
New Hanover High School. _- 
New Mexico College of Agric ulture and 
Mechanics 
New York Medical College. __._- 
New York Military Academy 


New York University (College of 
Dentistry). | 
New Mexico Military Institute__--...--| 


and Metal- 


sapaialerl 


Newark College of Engineering. .__._--- 
Niags ¥ University -_......- 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. | 
North Dakota Agricultural College - -_.- 
North Georgia College _..........------ 
Northeastern University-. --- 
Northwestern Military and Naval | 
Academy. 
Northwestern University~....-..------- 
Norwich Univeraity.. .....-..-.-.-cccesx \ 


| Boston, 


Easton, Pa 
Macon, Ga a 
Troy, N. 


| Las Vegas, Nev. : 
_.| Leavenworth, Kans_____- 
| Bethlehem, Pa_____- ar. 
| Logan, Utah. as at 
_| Long Beach, Calif. 
| Dubuque, Towa 
| Los Angeles, Calif 


Baton Rouge, La 


ge a ee 
| Louisville, Ky. 


Los Angeles, C alif.. 


| Chicago, Il_- tee 
.| New Orleans, La___- 

| Los Angeles, Calif_.__. 

| Ironwood, Mich 


Marion, Ala___ 
Aurora, Ill. - 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Atlanta, Ga_ 
Huntington, W. gn: 
Laredo, Tex __- he 
Kenosha, Wis 


Cambridge, Bcerrses one 


Woodstock, Va_._.-- 

Mattoon, Il a3 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. __-- 
McDonogh, Md 


Richmond, ee a = 


Memphis, Tenn. 
py gh ee eames 
Oxford, ee a 


East Lansing, Mich-_---- 
Houghton, Mich-_---_--- 


| Millerburg, Ky---- 


Starkville, Mis 





Maxie, Mo... 2) 


Rolla, Mo-. 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Missoula, Mont-.......-.--. 
AE |) Sea 


Mooseheart, Til. 


Baltimore, Md............- 
|) Cae 


Wichita, Kans_-.---. 
Nashville, Tenn_ 
C asper, Wyo 


New Bedford, Mass___---- 


W ilmington, N. C__._-- 


State College, N. Mex. -- 


| New York, N. Y 
Cornw all-on-the-Hudson,| MI 
N. 


New York, ) a 
Roswell, N. Mex..------ 


Newark; 99; 9-<....... 
Wingetig Ny oa cscecss-< 
Raleigh, N. C..........- 


Fargo, N. Dak... ...... 
feel SE earee - 
Mass. _- 





Lake Geneva, Wis_-.---- 


Bvanetet, Til...2......-. 


Northfield, Vt......--.-- 








| 
CU |} Army. 
Do. 


Designa- i 
| tion Service 
as Ae 
| CC Army 
ee Cs Do. 
See f 9 Oe Do. 
| 55¢ Do. 
cs Do. 
; CC | Army, Air Force. 
cs Army. 
Cs | Do. 
Cs | Do. 
. Cs | Do. 
CC | Army, Air Force. 
: CC Do. 
Cs Army. 
Cs Do. 
CC Do. 
CC Do. 
CC Army, Air Force. 
Cs | Army. 
JCMI |} Do. 
CC | Do. 
_....| CC | Army, Navy. 
55e | Army. 
; Do. 
55e | Do. 
55e | Do. 
Heal tele sated | Air Force. 
MI Army. 
Pg Do. 
| 55¢e | Do. 
5 } 55e | Do. 
oe cc | Do. 
ae Cs } Do. 
2 +, > ie Do. 
os CC | Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
ce CC Army, Air Force. 
—_ Ge | 0 
| 
55¢ Army. 
ce | Army, Air Force. 
MI | Army. 
ere vee) ae Do. 
weal cc Army, Air Force. 
| cc 0. 
‘i OO | Do. 
are 55¢e | Army. 
Ly Ge | Do. 
MI | Do. 
me ieee, 2; Army, Air Force. 
sil CS} Army. 
i O84 Do. 
eeeut CS Do. 
— cs |} Do. 
--| CC | Army, Air Force. 
| 
| 


----| CC | Army, Air Force. 

_...| JOCMI | Army, Air Force 
| | Navy. 

.-.-| CC | Army, Air Force. 

scent OO | Any. 

...-.. COC | Army, Air Force. 

os OO} De. 

.---| MC Army. 

tee CC } Do. 

eins MI } Do. 


CC |} Army, 
Army. 


Navy. 
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List of educational institutions having senior and junior ROTO units for 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 




















tad P Designa- 
Institution Location on Service 
Notre Dame University--.-......-...-- Notre Dame, Ind_......-.-- CC i y, Navy, Alr 
Force. 
Oak Ridge Military Institute. Oak Ridge, N. C............| JCMI | Army. 
Oakland public high schools 4 schools) - Oakiend. (aul... .....-....5-. cs Do, 
Ogden High School. _. i 3. eee ae Cs Do. 
a 2 Soldier’s and Sailor’s Orphans’ RA ROR ncacpntcenphicnwe'x< 55¢e Do. 
ome. 
Ohio State University. ..........-..---- Columbus, Ohio-_...---...-- cc Ar - me Air Force, 
Ohio Wesleyan University .-.-....---- Oxford, Ohio_._.--.- Le Sgt Se cc ‘ae "i Force. 
Ohio University - Athens, Ri tine ce eat aad CC Do, 
— Agricultural and Mechanical | Stillwater, Okla...._--_.---- CC Do. 
ollege 
Oklahoma Military Academy-.-------- Claremore, Okla. .....-.-.-... CMI j Army. 
Omaha high schools (4 schools) - ___._--- Omaha, Nebr...----- ee eB. Cs Do, 
Onarga Military Schoo]_..........-....- UN NN oo as 55e Do. 
Oregon State College.............------ Corvallis, Oreg....----.---.-- cc A i” y, Air Force, 
Navy. 
One Ts dec ecn ska Arkadelphia, Ark..-......-- cc Army. 
Owensboro High School... ---...------- Owensboro, Ky_..------ ae Cs Do. 
Padadena City College. _.......-.-.-.- Pasadena, Oalif.......-...-. Cs Do. 
Peacock Military Academy.--_..-...--- Ban Antonie, Tex. ......-.-- 55e Do. 
Panaheu Academy_............------ he 2s. A eae Cs Do. 
Peekskill Military Academy - ;. «3 it geeeen aye 55¢ Do. 
Pennsylvania Military Prep School... CN casa cpaens Fee ee MS Do, 
Pennsy Ivania Military College_....._._- Weise.” hath tar thea See MC Do. 
Pennsylv ania State College: 
Edinboro State Teachers College__.| Edinboro, Pa__...---.------ \ 
California State Teachers College___| California, Pa.........------ 
Dubois Center, Penna State College.| Dubois, Pa_....-.-.--- aa 
Hazelton Undergraduate Center....| Hazelton, Pa__.....--.---.- 
Altoona Undergraduate Center. ___- i S . ae ee } CC Army, Air Force, 
Penna State College Center... _____- gy ROS ee Navy. 
Kutztown State Teachers College_..| Kutztown, Pa_........---~-- 
Mont Alto School of Forestry_......| Mont Alto, _: eee ae 
Clarion State Teachers College _-__-- 2, , ee . 
Harrisburg Undergraduate Center -- Harrisburg, _¢ ESS? 
Phoenix high schools (4 schools).........| Phoenix, Ariz__...........-- Cs Army. 
ei ge A eee ee Owatoona, Minn........---- 55e Do. 
Polytechnic High School_..............- Riverside, Calif............- cs Do. 
ig Ue are ae ee eee Claremont, Calif..........-- CC Do. 
Porter Military Academy-___...._.._._-- Charleston, 6. © ....05 5.2.0 MS Do. 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechan- | Prairie View, Tex.._..---.-- cc Do. 
ical College (colored). 
Pratt Institute............- fo eae setae Brooklyn, (hPa RAE Ree ee Do. 
Presbyterian College................-.- «| . ea cc Do. 
Providence College - - osbensal See adn R. I. RS Pee! Do. 
Pueblo high schools 2 schools)_...-_-__- PCR NO oo uc sauce cs Do. e 
Pg eS eee ea eae LaFayette, CE See cc A rmye Air Fore’, 
Navy 
Princeton University. ..............-.-- Peinesten Nod 23 o205-..<.- cc Army, Navy. 
Randolph-Macon Academy.......-.---- Front Royal, Va......------ 55¢ Army. 
Reno Hien School... ....-.....-...- Sa ae eee Cs Do. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute_..___-- RS. Sc NR Ee ees 1C ag me Air Force, 
Navy. 
Rhode Island State College. ......-...-- or ae See ear CC Army. 
eee Ss Sie oS SL area ees CC Army, Navy. 
ON Ee eee ees See cc Do. 
Riverside Academy.-............---.-.- Gainsville, 1 ae eee MI Army. 
Rochester University - pO te eee cc Army, Navy. 
Rockford high sc hools (2 schools) - ae 2 SS a Ce Cs Army. 
mows ive Senenl....:. ....25°;......-- i. (ot 3 See Cs Do. 
Roosevelt Military Acade eS Aledo, Il. - ee ee 55¢e Do. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute _ - _.| Terre Haute, eS ease cc Do. 
Robert E. Lee Institute High School___| Thomaston, ET OR cs Do. 
Rutgers University New Brunswick, N, J--..--- CC Army, Air Force. 
Sacramento high schools (2 schools) .....| Sacramento, Calif. ...---..-- Cs Army. 
Salt Lake City high schools_- Salt Lake City, Utah_.._.- Cs Do. 
San Antonio high schools (5 schools) - - San Antonio, Tex....._.-.-- cs Do. 
San Diego high schools (5 schools) San Diego, Calif._......-..- cs Do. 
San Francisco high schools (8 schools) -.-| San Francisco, Calif..._-.-..- Cs Do. 
con Marcos Academy---. ..| San Marcos, Tex.........--- 55¢ Do. 
San Rafael Military ‘Academy. Za eae awn San Rafael, Calif...........- 55e Do. 
San Jose State College._________---____- San Jose, Calif.............. cc Army, Air Force. 
Santa Barbara High School_________---- Santa Barbara, Galts: <.. cs Army. 
Savannah high schools (2 schools) -- Savannah, Ga_..._..-. BeXPE? Cs Do. 
RE aes NS | a CC Do. 
Sewanee Military Academy 3, eee one Sewanee, Tenn............-. MI Do. 
Shreveport high schools. Ren WAOeh, Sook g25355...-. Cs Do. 
Shreveport high schools (2 schools) -- .----| Montgomery, Ala..-..-.---- Cs Do. 
CRIGNIOT SIMNAUIOB.. 5 ic co sccwtnetns pe Gy 55¢ Do. 
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List of educational institutions having senior and junior ROTC units for 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 





Institution 


| 


Location 


| 


| 


Designa- 


tion 


Service 





Southern Methodist University. _.__.__- 

Southern University and Agricultural | | 
and Mechanical College (colored). 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute ___- 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

Shattuck School_. 

“ Anthony’s High School é 

Emma Industrial and Agricultural 

""Nomalbate. 

St. Gerard High School_.......--------- 

St. Ignatius High School_. 

St. Joseph’s College and 
Academy. 

St. Joseph high schools (4 schools) 

St. Johns Military Academy .- 

St. John’s College ees ta i a 

St. Louis College : 

St. Louis University- 

St. Mary’s U niversity of San Antonio. 

St. Norbert College. - edt =: amet Om 

St. Peter’s College__- 

St. Thomas Military Academy _ 

State College - ‘ 

State College of "Agriculture 
Engineering. 

State College of Washington.._.__..--- 

State University of Iowa 

State Normal, Industrial, Agric ultural 
and Mechanical College of South Car- 
olina (colored). 

Stanford University._...............-.-- 


Military 


“and 


Staunton Military Academy __.---_--- 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
St. Bonaventure College 
Syracuse University 
Tennessee Military Institute 
Temple University - . .--- See Sper: eae 
Texas Christian U iniversity_- ee 
Texas College of Art and Industry -- ne Peer 
Texas Military Institute __....-.....--- 
Texas Technological College 
The Baylor School__- 
The Bolles Sc hool.. 
The Children’s 
The Citadel 
The Manlius School. ------- 
Thomas Jefferson High School---------- 
Trinity College - 
Tufts College, Medical School (Dental 
School). 
Tulane University Es eee Sener Seer 


Tuskegee Institute (colored) __...--.--- 
University of Akron 
University of Alabama..............--.- 

University of Arizona___- 

University of Arkansas (School of Medi- 
cine in Little Rock). 

University of Alaska 

University of Buffalo. .........-.-...-.- 

University of Connecticut .-._.----.---- 

University of Cincinnati 4 

University of Colorado (School ‘of Medi- 
cine, Denver). 

University of Chicago (School of Medi- 
cine). 

University of California (Medical 
School in San Francisco), (College of 
Pharmacy, San Francisco), (College 
of Dentistry, San Francisco). 

University of California._.............-- 


University of Dayton.................- 
University of Delaware ___.......-.-- F 
University of Denver ._-._...-- 
University of Detroit ...................] 
University of Florida 





Dallas, Tex 
Baton Rouge, La 


LaFayette, La. .<<........- 
Brookings, 8. Dak- 


Faribault, Minn. ....-.--- 


| Long Beach, Calif_....--- 


Rock Castle, Va_......-...-.- 
San Antonio, Tex._-...----- 
San Francisco, Calif 
Hays, Kans........ 
St. Joseph, Mo-._---- aes 
Delafield, Wis 
Washington, D, C__.--.-- 
Honolulu, T. H___-_-- asia 

a Se ee wae 
San Antonio, Tex..__.--- ° 
West De Pere, Wis- -.--- fs 
Jersey City, N. J........-.-- 
St. Paul, Miu... ........ 
gk ee 
Raleigh, N. C- 


Pullman, Wash.......--- \ 
Iowa City, Iowa. _....-.----- 


Orangeburg, S. C........-.- 


Stanford, Calif.......-. gi cate 
Stente, FAs iewecdsscuca. 
Hoboken, N. J_- 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y_---- 
Syracuse. N. Y 
Sweetwater, Tenn.....-.--.-- 
P hiladelphia, Er Sala 
Port Wore, 2 0k..2.0+.....- 
Kingsville, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 
Lubbock, Tex 
Chattanooga, Tenn-.--_-..---- 
Jacksonville, Fla- 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.--.------ 
Charleston, 8S, C 
Manlius, N. SRS 
Richmond, Va. ............- 
Hartford, Conn 
BOSt0tl, DERNB. io nucaca.s--.- 


New Orleans, La 


Tuskegee, Ala........-..--- 
Akron, Ohio 
U niversity, YE ae Pee 
Tucson, Ariz ------ i 
Fayetteville, Ye ee 


Fairbanks, pee et ee 
Buffalo, N 
Storrs, C as 
Cincinnati, Se ae 
POE CO... wiicvedsciace- 


COPIGRND EDs ccanescacestcuce 
Berkeley, Calif...........-- 
Los Angeles, Calif.........- 


Santa Barbara, Calif._--.-_- 
Davis, Calif 


Urs eee aes 


Newark, Del... 





Denver, O00. 22.....-.:... 


Detroit, Mich 
Gainesville, Fla 


cc 
CC 


CC 
CC 


cc 
rate 


| Army, 








Army, Air Force. 
Army. 


Army, Air Force. 
Do. 


Army. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Army, Air Force. 
Army, 

Do. 

Do. 
Air Force. 
Air Force. 

Do. 


Army, Air Force. 
Do. 


Army. 
Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 

Army. 
Army, Air Force. 
Army. 
Army, Air Force. 
Army. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


| Army, Air Force. 


Army. 

Do. 

Do. 
Army, Air Force. 
Army. 

Do. 
Army, Air Force. 
Army, Navy. 


Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
Army, Air Force. 
do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


om 5° 

Army, ‘Air Force. 
Do. 

Army, Navy. 


Army. 


| Army, Navy. 


Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
Army. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Army, Air Force. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 





























Institution Location T — Service 
University of Georgia (School of Medi- | Athens, Ga__......-..------ cc Army, Air Force. 
cine in Augusta). 
University of Houston. __-_-...-------- i (Ae ae cc Army. 
University of Hawaii__-.-..........---- os eee cc Army, Navy. 
University of Illinois (College of Dentis- | Urbana, II]__......_.......-- CC Army, Air Force, 
try, Chicago). Navy. 
Uistioerity of tee eo bc Moscow, Idaho...........-- CC Do. 
University of Kentucky be 2 Lexington, Ky_. CC Do. 
University of Kansas (School of Medi- | Lawrence, Kans.....__.---_- CC Do. 
cine, Kansas City). 
University of Louisville (School of Med- | Louisville, Ky_...-_-.._--- cc Do. 
icine). 
University of Maine__................- Orono, Maine. ...........-.- cc Army. 
University of Massachusetts__.._.-._-_- Amherst, Mass_.--.-......-- CC Army, Air Force. 
University of Maryland (College of | College Park, Md_.______-_- cc Do. 
Dental Surgery, Baltimore). 
University of Mississippi. .._........--- a Be ie cc Army, Navy. 
University of Michigan.........-...---- Ann Arbor, Mich_.______-_- CC Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
University of Minnesota_........._.-.-- Minneapolis, Minn. -_-_-- CC Do. 
University of Miami__........._.-...-- Coral Gables, Fla__._...-.- CC Army, Air Force. 
University of Missouri_................- Colambin, 56... ..-'-......-- cc Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
University of New Hampshire__.__.___- Perens We. Te cc Army, Air Force. 
University of North Carolina__._____.- Chapel Hill, N. C_--.....--- CC A _ y, Air Force, 
Navy. 
University of New Mexico__.__...._._- Albuquerque, N. Mex..-_-.- cc Do. 
University of Nebraska (College of Lingo, Weert... <..-.-5-- CC Do. 
Medicine in Omaha). 
University of North Dakota_____._.---- Grand Forks, N. Dak______- CC Army, Air Force. 
University of Nevada_.__.........-.-.-- SES ee CC Army. 
University of Oklahoma (School of | Norman, Okla_-........---- CC Army, Air Force, 
Medicine in Oklahoma City). Navy 
University of Oregon (Medical Schoo] | Eugene, Oreg__..-..-...---- cc PR Air Force. 
in Portland). 
University of Pennsylvania.._......_--- Philadelphia, Pa_.__._.---- CC A xe y, Air Force, 
Navy. 
University of Puerto Rico_....._-____- Rio Piedras, P. R__...-- cc Army. 
University of Pittsburgh___...._____- _.) Pitan, Pa. ...- ....-.- CC Army, Air Force. 
University of Richmond___________._-- Richmond, Va__._--- CC Army. 
University of South Carolina___-.__._- Columbia, 8. C_...___-- cc Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
University of South Dakota_..__...___- Vermillion, 8. Dak_.._____- CC Army. 
University of San Francisco____..._.._- San sae Calif_. CC Do. 
University of Santa Clara_ Santa Clara, Calif cig CC Do. 
University of Southern C alifornia_- Los Angeles, Calif._....____- CC Army, Air Force,, 
Navy. 
University of Scranton..............---- Seranton, Pa..-......-..- CC Army. 
University of Toledo. .............-....- ewae, wee... se cc 0 
University of Tennessee__...._.._--.--_- Knoxville, Tenn........-.- CC | Army, ‘Air Force. 
University of Tulsa- - ig | i ream cc | Do. 
University of Texas (School of Medicine | Austin, Tex......-.---- CC | Army, Air Force, 
in Galveston), (School of Dentistry, | Navy. 
Houston). | 
University of Vermont__........_...--- Burlington, Vt........-..- CC Army. 
University of Virginia. ...__.__- md Charlottesville, Va____._- cc Army, Navy. 
University of Utah. . .<.....6255-.-.5..2 Salt Lake City, Utah__-___ 1C Army, Air Force, 
Navy. 
University of Wisconsin. ....._._.-._- St | ee ee CC Do. 
University of Wyoming__.....-._--.__- Laramie, Wyo. -.......----- CC Army, Air Foree. 
University of Washington... ..___...._- Seattle, Wash. _..........-- cc Army Air Force 
Navy. 
Tate ke ae ss Schenectady, N. Y_-.--.-.--- CC Army, Air Force. 
Utah State Agricultural College. A 1). ee C Do. 
Valley Forge Military Academy.__....__} Wayne, Pa....-------------- JCMI | Army. 
Vanderbilt University.........._...-- Nashville, Tenn.......-....-].- Army, Navy. 
Villanova Odiiege ee Vinsneva, PR... ce. 3. “Co Do. 
Virginia Military Institute...........-. Lexington. Va......-......-. MC Army, Air Force. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. ________- Blacksburg, Va.--.....--..--- MC Do. 
Virginia State College (colored) (Nor- | Petersburg, Va_-.-..-------- cc Army. 
folk Division Virginia State College, 
Norfolk). 
Walla Walla High School_______._____- Walla Walla, Wash-_-______- Cs | Do. 
Wake Forest College_- Wake Forest, N. C.......--- LE RES Do. 
Washington high schools (10 schools) .. Washington, D. C_.-__..-_- 65c | Do. 
Washington high schools (colored) (4 | Washington, D. C..-.-_-- 55cCs| Do. 
schools). 
Washington-Lee High School. __.___.-_- North Arlington, Va___.-._- 55¢e Do. 
Washington-Lee University-__..__._-.-- | Lesington, V6-...-.-..-...-. sake uit Do. 
Washington and Jefferson College | Washington, Pa co i Do. 








or 
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List of educational institutions having senior and junior ROTC units for 
ere nts of Army, Navy, and Air Force—Continued 








s 
| Designa- | 











Institution Location tion Service 
(re | | 
Washburn Municipal University._._...| Topeka, Kans__.___.__- | CC | Army, Air Force. 
Washington University. Lieu) er es Bf | cc | Army. 
Waukegan Township High School =) Whee, FE oo sna | cs } Do. 
Wayne University -. dies cia be nat SE SEMEL GAL Sociecwiiacket CC Army, Air Force. 
Wentworth Military Academy -.| Leximeton, M0... 2-2-2. JCMI | Army. 
Western Military Academy Alton, Ill 3 gute MI | Do. 
West Virginia State College (colored).__| Institute, W. V: a. cc i Do. 
West Virginia University. __._. | Morgantown, W. Va CC | Army, Air Force. 
Western Maryland College__- _.....| Westminister, Mad CC | Army 
Western Kentucky State College._._.__| Bowling Green, Del CC | Army, Air Force. 
Western Reserve University _....| Cleveland, Ohio nee CC | Army. 
William Chrisman High School. -| Independence, Mo-____- ~-' O85 7 Do. 
Wilberforce U niversity (colored)._......| Wilberforce, Ohio...........; CC | Do. 
William and Mary College__.-- ..| Williamsburg, Va_ pigs cc | Do. 
Williams College___.. ; .| Williamstown, Mass__-_--..| CC | Army Air Force. 
Wisconsin State Teachers College Seer |) eames 4 | CC | Do. 
Worcester Pclytechnic Institute_.._.-..; Worcester, Mass_---.- Army. 
Wofford College... : Spartanburg, 8. C_____ CC Do. 
Xavier High School + New York, N. Y..-...-... Cs j Do. 
Zavier University ._.-- .....-} Cineinnati, Ohio__.- CC | Do. 
Yale University _. re ae Ct IA | New Haven, Conn.__ CC | Amny, Air Force, Navy. 
Ypsilanti high se ee es ee ae Ypsilanti, Mich.._........--] 55¢ Army. 


Explanation of symbols: MC—nmilitary colleges; CC—civilian colleges; JCMI—junior colleges military 
institutions; MI—military institutions; MS—military schools; CS—civilian schools. 


Nore.— Designations MC, CC, JCMI, and MI—Army senior divisions. Designations MS, CS—Army 
junior divisions. Designation 55e—Schools participating in NDA program—Army junior divisions, 
(Department of the Army, only Department having junior ROTC divisions.) 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hardy, will that answer it? 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. To make comparisons, let’s have him put in the 
record also what the officer would cost us if he went through West 
Point, what it costs us if he went into the Army and received the same 
training. Then we can compare the cost of the ROTC thing to the 
other 

The CratrmMan. All right. Get that up. 

(The information requested from Maj. Gen. C. E. Byers is as 


follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—1, PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Memorandum for: Admiral Hauser. 
Subject: Information for House Armed Services Committee. 
1. The following are the numbers of institutions which have ROTC, senior 
division: 


vib tad oli NaRCE | . Rene elie cise ae ts Sle ne co SO es Reap a ae ape 8 
ROO re Os Uk TC 0 a EPL aS 193 
Military junior colleges (MJC)_---- ee eH EE Ns ea a alll ees ar 10 

Total institutions offering basic and advanced courses_______ cia eee 


Military institutes: These have a 2-year basie senior division course and a 
junior ROTC unit. 
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2. Institutions by name are as follows: 


MILITARY COLLEGES 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Clemson Agriculture College, Clemson, 
S. C. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Ga. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 


CIVILIAN 


First Army: 
University of Connecticut, Stoors, 


Conn. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Conn. 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Tufts College Medical School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 

Princeton University, 
Nic. 

Rutgers University, 
wick, N. J. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, 


Princeton, 


New Bruns- 


City College of New York, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Columbia University, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, N. Y. 

Cornell University, New York, N. Y. 

Fordham University, New York, 
ee. 

New York Medical College, New 
2Ore, Tt. ke 

New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, 
5, fo 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
5 ae 
Syracuse 
ke & 


a%. 


University, Syracuse, 





Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, 


Pa. 

The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
Va. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 


COLLEGES 


First Army—Continued 
University of Buffalo 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, 


Medical 


Second Army: 
University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 
Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Ky. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


University of Louisville, Louisville, 


Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

—" State College, Baltimore, 

Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 

Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

College of Education and Industrial 
Arts, Wilberforce, Ohio 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Wilberforce University, 
force, Ohio 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wilber- 


Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Gannon College, Erie, Pa. 
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CIVILIAN COLLEGES—continued 


Second Army—Continued 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. 

College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, 


Va. 

West Virginia State College, Insti- 
tute, W. Va. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 


town, W. Va. 


Third Army: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Florence State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala. 

Jacksonville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Station, Ala. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

J. B. Stetson University, Deland, 
Fla. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 
Emory University School of Medi- 
cine, Emory University, Fla. 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

University of Georgia, Augusta, 
Ga. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

Mississippi State College, State 
College, Miss. 

University of Mississippi, Oxford, 
Miss. 





Third Army—Continued 

Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, N. C. 

North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

on University, Greenville, 

EO. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of South Carolina, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Tennessee Polytechnical Institute, 
Cookesville, Tenn. 

University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine, Nashville, Tenn. 

Fourth Army: 

Arkansas State College, State Col- 
lege, Ark. 

Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

University of Arkansas, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge, La. 

McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Northeast Louisiana State College, 
Monroe, La. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La. 

Southern University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La. 

Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches, La. 
New Mexico College of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Arts, State 

College, N. Mex. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Baylor University School of Medi- 
cine, Houston, Tex. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Prairie View, 
Tex. 
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CIVILIAN COLLEGES—continued 


Fourth Army—Continued 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Tex. 

Texas Western College, El] Paso, 
Tex. 

University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Vifth Army: 


Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo. 

Colorado State College of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Arts, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Knox College, Galesburg, II. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Ii. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Iowa State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts, Ames, 
Iowa 

State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Kansas State College of Agricul- 
tural and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Municipal University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kans. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
IKKans. 

Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich. 
Michigan State College of Agricul- 
tural and Applied Science, East 

Lansing, Mich. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Wayne University College of Medi- 
cine, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Missouri School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, Rolla, Mo. 

St. Louis University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 








Fifth Army—Continued 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 

South Dakota School of Mining and 
Technology, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. 

University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S. Dak. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, 
Wis. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 


Sixth Army: 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Pomona College and Claremont, 
Claremont, Calif. 
San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 
Stanford 
Calif. 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara, 
Galt... 

University of California, Davis, 
Calif. 

University of San Francisco, San 
Franciseo, Calif. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 

Gonzaga University, 
Wash. 

State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, 19... 

yeorge Washington University 
School of Medicine, Washington, 
D. C. 

Howard University, Washington, 
Dc 


University, Stanford, 


Spokane, 
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CIVILIAN COLLEGES—continued 


Sixth Army—Continued 
University of Maryland College of 
Dental Surgery, Baltimore, Md. 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
©; F, 


The following civilian colleges and 
this year: 


Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 
Florida Southern: College, Lakeland, 
Fla. 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 
Wake forest College, Wake 
mG, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Tex. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Military junior colleges: 
Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa. 
Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 
Georgia Military Academy, College 
Park, Ga. 
Georgia Military College, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 
Gordon Military College, Barnes- 
ville, Ga. 
New Mexico Military 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
Oklahoma Military 
Claremore, Okla. 
Allen Military Academy, Bryan, 
Tex. 
Kemper Mililtary School, Boon- 
ville, Mo. 
Wentworth Military 
Lexington, Mo. 
Military institutes: 
3ordentown Military 
Bordertown, N. J. 


80531—51 35 


Forest, 


Institute, 


Academy, 


Academy, 


Institute, 








Sixth Army—Continued 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Pied- 
ras and Mayaguez, P. R. 
University of Alaska, Alaska 


universities will establish ROTC units 


Military institutes—Con. 

La Salle Military Academy, Oak- 
dale, Long Island, N. Y. 

New York Military Academy, Corn- 
wall on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 

Kentucky Military Institute, Lyn- 
don, Ky. 

Augusta Military Academy, Fort 
Defiance, Va. 

Fishburne Military School, Wayne- 
boro, Va. 


Fork Union Military Academy, 
Fork Union, Va. 
Massanutten Military Academy, 


Woodstock, Va. 

Staunton Military Academy, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Greenbrier Military School, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

Riverside Military 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Gulf Coast Military 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak 
Ridge, N. C. 

Castle Heights Military Academy, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

Columbia Military Academy, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 

Sewanee Military Academy, Sewa- 
nee, Tenn. 

Tennessee Military 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 

Marmion Military Academy, Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Morgan Park Military Academy, 
Chicago, I. 

Western Military Academy, Alton, 
Til. 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind. 

Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 

St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hayes, Kans. 

Shattuck School, Fairbault, Minn. 

St. Thomas Military Academy, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Missouri Military Academy, Mex- 
ico, Mo. 

Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Wallworth, Wis. 

St. John’s Military Academy, Dela- 
field, Wis. 

Brown Military 
Diego, Calif. 


Academy, 


Academy, 


Institute, 


Academy, San 
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3. Approximate estimated cost per graduate: ROTC, $2,700; OCS, $4,250; 
USMA, $19,860. 

ROTC.—The estimated cost on an ROTC graduate was based upon the budget 
of $51,321,000 requested for 1952 and the estimated 19,000 production expected 
in 1952. The figures for 1951 of about $50,000,000 cost with 11,300 production 
was not used, as the cost of establishing and equipping the 36 new units to be 
established in 1951 was included in the 1951 budget. This is not a recurring 
cost and therefore not justifiably chargeable to student cost for 1 year. Also, 
the ROTC program was not in operation during World War II which required 
large expenditures to equip ROTC units with a minimum of output. There 
was also the matter of large numbers of veterans who were not required 
to take ROTC in college and were not interested in ROTC. The cost of equip- 
ment to train 1 student could easily be almost as great as the cost to train 25 
men. Consequently the 1952 estimates appear to give the best explanation, 

OCS.—The cost of an OCS graduate was obtained by taking the total basic 
yearly average maintenance cost of a soldier of approximately $5,000, and 
determining the cost for 44 weeks which is the time to produce an OCS graduate. 

USMA.—The USMA cost includes student costs, cost of personnel, equipment 
and maintenance of the Academy, based upon a study made in April 1950. 

4. Sources of officers are: USMA, ROTC, OCS, direct commissions: Battlefield 
appointments; specialists. 

C. E. BYErs, 
Major General, GSC, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. 

Mr. Erston. Mr. Chairman, can’t we also have in the record what. 
percent of the officers, required for armed services of 3,500,000, are 
going to come out of the ROTC program ¢ 

The CratrrmMan, All right. 

General Byers. I believe I can answer your question, Mr. Elston, 
in just a minute, sir. 

The anticipated in-put of second lieutenants, Regular Army, this 
year, is as follows: 360 from the Military Academy ; 700 from distin- 
guished military graduates of the ROTC, 

OCS—These are Regular Army figures I am giving you, sir—OCS 
is 5. 

And compete for tour, mostly from the ROTC who did not make 
the distinguished graduate category and from all other graduates of 
colleges who had never taken ROTC, 400, for an aggregate in-put 
into the Regular Army of 1,465. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, now, how many in the Army asa whole? All 
those who are going to comprise the Army of 3,500,000 : ; 

What I would like to know, how many come from ROTC, how 
many come from OCS, or from other sources ¢ 

General Byrrs. I think we have that back here in another—— 

Mr. Exsron. I think that is important to know. 

The Carman. Now, I didn’t catch that, General. 

Did you get the information, Mr. Elston, how many? 

Mr. Exsron. No, they are going to give us an answer now. 

The CyHarrman. All ae 

General Byers. On your question, did I understand it correctly, Mr. 
Elston, you want the total number—the total new in-take? 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. 

General Byers. Into the National Guard, Organized Reserves, and 
the active Army, of commissioned oflicers from all sources this year? 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. We are building up an armed force of 3,500,000. 
Now, we have to get officers. 

General Byrrs. That is right. 

Mr. Euston. We want to know how many officers you are going to 
get out of ROTC, how many you are going to get from officer can- 
didate schools. 
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General Byrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Or from other sources. 

I think it is important that we know that. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Now, give us that information, and then advise us if we are short 
of officers, because that is leading up to the question, why don’t you 
establish officers’ training schools, instead of expanding the ROTC# 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman, we haven’t the answer to the question, 
yet. 
” General Byers. If I may answer the chairman’s question on that, 
we are planning 4,000 officers’ candidate school graduates to be com- 
missioned this year, sir, to answer that question, sir. 

And yours—about 11,300 of the 12,000 ROTC graduates are ex- 
pected to come on active duty in their commissioned grade. ‘Those—— 

Mr. Exsron. Just a minute. I still haven’t the answer: 

Then how many come out of officers’ candidates schools in addition 
to that? 

General Byers. 4,000. 

Mr. Exsron. So the ratio is about 1 to 3? 

General Byers. The current ratio, that is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. The three come from the ROTC and one comes from 
officer candidate schools. 

General Byers. But that may vary tomorrow, sir, if we need more, 
by just simply permitting more people to take the officer candidate 
course. It takes 44 weeks to complete the course. 

Mr. Exsron. I don’t see how you could vary it very much if you 
have these boys in your colleges taking your ROTC course, and they 
are graduating so many every year; you certainly are not going to 
graduate them and then not use them as officers. 

General Byers. No, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And if you are going to do that, then you necessarily 
limit the number of men that are coming from oflicer candidate 
schools. 

General Byers. That is correct. But as our requirements increase, 
the speed with which we may increase the ROTC is nothing in pro 
portion to the speed with which we may increase the OCS. 

Mr. Exston. Well, what do you mean, increase the number of men 
above the 3,500,000 ? 

General Brrrs. Just go out to the troops and offer the opportunity 
of OCS commissions to a greater number. : 

Mr. Exstron. Well, do you intend to continue that general ratio of 
about three men from ROTC to one from officers candidate schools? 

General Byers. No, sir. ¥ 

Mr. Etston. Well, how 

General Byers. That is what I meant. There is nothing fixed about 
that ratio. We know what the forecast of our ROTC graduates will 
be. We know roughly 4 years in advance. We know what our gradu- 
ates of the Military Academy will be, roughly, 4 years in advance. 
Now, those two numbers are relatively fixed. As the size of the Army 
increases, those two may not increase in any appreciable extent. We 
could cut West Point to 3 years, and we did during World War I and 
World War II, or we could shorten ROTC, but the big increase may 
come from graduates of officer candidate schools, ; 

The CHarrmMan. Now 
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Mr. Exston. You do know what your requirements are, an all-over 
requirement for officers; you have a pretty good idea about how 
many you will need ? 

General Byers. We have today, sir, but if a new study comes up a 
month from now requiring a aie greater increase, we can’t make that 
monthly increase in OCS—I mean in ROTC or in West Point but we 
can in officer candidate schools, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in that connection—that is what I want to 
bring up now. You know how many officers you need to man a force 
of 3,500,000. 

General Byrrrs. Indeed we do. 

The CHamman. I say, Army. When I say that, it applies to all 
three services, 

You know in the Army how many officers you need to man a force 
of 1,200,000 or 1,300,000, whatever it is. 

General Byers. We do, indeed. 

The Carman. Just answer this question: 

Are you short of officers now or have you suflicent officer personnel ? 

General Byers. We are securing our officers in exactly the rate that 
we want by 

The CuHarrman. Your force is 1,200,000—1,400,000. 

At the end of the fiscal year, have you enough officers ? 

General Byers. By the end of the fiscal year we will have the offi- 
cers required for the end of the fiscal year. 

The Cuarrman. Then, you are building up under this bill to 1,400,- 
000 by July 1? 

General Byers. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. All right. 

General Byers. A figure near that. 

The Cuatrman. You have enough officer personnel to take care of 
your 1,400,000 when it comes in being on July 1, 1951? 
~ General Byrrs. We will have; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, I am just talking about the Army. You can’t do 
but one thing at a time. 

Then why is the need to have such an enormous expansion of your 
ROTC program ? ; 

Now, if you have 1,400,000 men by July 1, and you have in process 
of being made now a sufficient officer personnel from your various 
sources, why haven’t the present facilities of ROTC turned out enough 
officers without an expansion of some 26,000 more students in the 
ROTC? 

General Byers. As we see the need for more officers as a result 
of this long-range universal training program, it is highly desirable 
that commissioned officers be trained for the Reserve components 
and the principle source of those officers is the ROTC. 

The Cuatrman. Then why. 

General Byers. So in preparation—— 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t the correct course to pursue be to expand 

your officers training program ? 
* How did you determine you are only going to make it available 
to turn out only 4,000 officers? Are you giving attention to—driv- 
ing to keep a large ROTC, a 4-year program, which is purely a peace- 
time method of obtaining an officer-——— 
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General Byrrs. Well 

The Cuarrman. Not an emergency method of obtaining an officer. 
Why don’t you accelerate your emergency method and hold at least 
your ROTC to its present status, because the ROTC means that the 
boy gets by the draft for 4 years. 

I want to go into the question of how you accept them in a few 
minutes, too, but why shouldn’t you expand your officer training 
program and make your officer to meet this emergency, meet the 
expansion of the UMT training phase of it, and at least it looks like to 
me you can diminish to a certain extent your activities in the ROTC. 

General Byers. We feel we are responsible to furnish to the youth 
of the Nation the best possible trained officers that we may get them, 
and we feel we should be very derelict in our duty if we did not plan 
to take 4-year college men to lead these boys, rather than use the 
emergency of taking those that ‘happen to come into officer candidate 
school. I am not criticizing the product of the officer candidate 
school but they are not required to be college graduates. By a better 
level of education you give these men, the better leadership you will 
get. 
The Cratrman. He must have 2 years of college? 

General Byers. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And you contemplate having that expanded to 
open it up where you get 4,000 anually, or 4,000 over how long a period 
of time? 

What I think, General, I think you are holding down the officer 
training school and expanding your ROTC too fast. I think your 
ROTC program is a magnificent program for peacetime method 
of getting an officer, of 4 years. Weare not in that atmosphere today. 

General Byers. Sir, my answer to you was incorrect. The present 
requirement for OCS is simply a high-school graduate. He must not 
have had 2 years of college. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is the Navy, then, or somebody has 2 
years, because everybody I have been trying to get in the officers’ 
training schools write back and say you have to have 2 years of col- 
lege. Every letter I get back says he must be 

All right—now let’s get to one other phase of it. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask him one question ? 

General, during the war in the OCS schools, is that all they re- 
quired, high school? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Just high school? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, General 

Mr. Jomunxson. Just a minute. 

What was the result of the product that you got from just having 
high-school graduates as a minimum requirement? Was it all right? 

General Byers. The officers-candidate-school graduate was a very, 
very sound small-unit leader. He had been thoroughly trained in 
all elements of detail and performed small-unit leadership in an out- 
standing degree but his utility beyond that was in direct proportion 
to the education which he had had before he started the OCS. 

Those that were college graduates and happened to go through 
OCS had all of the utility that any ROTC man would have. 
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Mr. Jounson. In other words, it was just a wartime measure that 
you had to apply to get a great number of junior officers who were 
required ? 

eneral Byrrs. Precisely. 

Mr. Jounson. But by and large those men would not be fitted for 
higher ranks without further schooling. 

General Byers. Don’t for a minute lose sight of men like Gen. 
Courtney Hodges, Gen. Ralph Huebner, and the others, who came in 
straight from the ranks and all the way up. 

Mr. Duruam. Krueger. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am talking about. 

General Byers. General Krueger, Gen. Ben Lear. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, a great many of them. There were 
plenty of them. That is what I am talking about. They had an 
officer training corps. They had an opportunity. But you are not 
accelerating that. You are holding that rather down and expanding 
the ROTC program. 

General Byers. We feel that is sound planning, Mr. Chairman; 
yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now let’s see how sound you are in selecting them. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue that a minute? T don’t 
believe our chairman really wants to leave any impression that he 
does not favor expanding the ROTC program. 

T can think of a lot of things, why it should be expanded. 

I want to raise one question. I noticed a while ago in the testimony 
that reference was made to the fact that it was announced recently that 
new ROTC units were to be established. I think an announcement 
dog to that indicated that 40 new ROTC units would be established. 

Vow, why did you reduce it by four? 

General Byers. I can’t answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. My thought is this: I hope this committee does not 
work it around where we are going to have the ROTC in a case of 
national emergency be a place where a large number of boys who are 
fortunate to go to school can escape their responsibility for four long 
years of service in the draft. Of course, I recognize the fact that he 
has to commit to serve for 2 years afterward. The emergency might 
be over at the end of the 4 years and you might be confronted with 
the same position the Navy was some 10 or 15 years ago when they 
were turning out at the Naval Academy more officers than they needed 
so therefore we didn’t commission them. 

Then if you will follow out what General Marshall said in his pre- 
pared statement yesterday and gradually reduce the standing force, 
then it naturally follows a great number of officers you are making 
you will probably never call to active duty. You will give him his 
commission after he has had 4 years in the emergency protected by 
going to school and you don’t need him. I have seen it happen before. 
Didn’t I'see here we were turning officers out at the Naval Academy so 
fast we did not have billets for them and we had to pass a bill to give 
them a commission and discharge them. 

Now, we will work ourselves up to the same fix by constant expan- 
sion, especially when the protection he gets—every school wants to 
be a ROTC school now because it can advertise it and say, “If you get 
in the ROTC why, you won’t be drafted for 4 years.” 
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Why, I had a fellow come up here the other day—this is off the 
record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, why should a boy just serve 2 years 
in this when at the West Point Academy or at the Naval Academy a 
boy has a longer duty?) Why shouldn’t a boy who receives 4 years’ 

education be duty-bound to serve just as long as a man that comes out 
of West Point or Annapolis? 

General Byers. The men from the Military Academy and the Nava] 
Academy have pay and all their uniforms, whereas the ROTC man 
does not get all of the subsidies that go to the graduates of the two 
Government institutions. 

Mr. Durnam. That is a very good answer. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Now, a great many of these questions we are raising now will natu- 

rally come up when we deal with the ROTC bill which has been intro- 
duced, but this committee wants to know. 

Now, let’s go down to the University of Georgia. We have an 
ROTC there. How does a boy going there get selected? Who deter- 
mines whether he signs up as an ROTC student ? 

General Byers. The P. M.S. and T., and the instructors at Georgia, 
sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Is there any examination held or is it just because somebody locally 
has written and says, “Bill Jones is going to the University of Georgia, 
and he wants to join the ROTC. Put him in the ROTC.” 

Is there any kind of examination that gives everyone an equal 
opportunity / 

General Byers. There is a test—there are two sections. There is 
an educational test that is given, and that is a national form of a test. 


-It is not just a test devised by the Army. There is also a personality 


questionnaire with references that are filled out and on the basis of the 
evaluated score, the combined score, between the educational test and 
the personality test, the P. M. S. and T. makes recommendations of 
the individuals who take the course. 

The Cruamman,. Has the desire to get into the ROTC course picked 
up since the Korean crisis / 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, ves. 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You say it has picked up? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. I hope—well, I won't say anything. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, before you go on, may I bring up 
one point in connection with the ROTC? 

You are too experienced in this whole game from conversation to 
permit an impression which TI think your “remarks would put in the 
record, that you felt in view of the U. M. T. and S. bill that this com- 
mittee is considering that there is not a real need for educated, trained 
leaders to carry on that program. 

The Cuamman. We all know that. 

General Byers. After these men have finished their training period 
and returned to the civilian components, because I repeat the ROTC 
graduate is the principal source of leadership in both the National 
Guard and Reserve. 
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The CHarrman. We all agree to that but we just don’t want to 
overdo it. 

General Byrrrs. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. We are in a crisis and we need manpower in an- 
other line. 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I was just trying to develop we can get a great 
many officers through giving the boys who had been drafted or the 
boy who is subject to the draft, give him an opportunity, that if he 
‘an’t bring enough pressure to bear when he went to the University 
of Georgia to join up with the ROTC, give him an opportunity to 
be an officer. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, let’s take a 19-year-old boy. In 
44 weeks he is a second lieutenant. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

General Byers. In 44 weeks he might be a second leutenant after 
successfully graduating from OCS. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Byrrrs. Is that the type of leadership this committee recom- 
mends that we take in your Army that we are preparing ? 

The Ciaran. You said 4,000 are coming from that source. 

General Byers. Exactly. We feel selective groups may be. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Byers. But as I understood your reference we should con- 
sider expansion and maintaining the ROTC level rather than expand- 
ing that. We don’t plan on expanding it greatly. 

The Cuatrman. Especially in view of the fact that you have enough 
officers right now. Now, if you are short of officers 

General Byers. No. 

The CuarrmMan. You have enough officers for a 1,400,000 Army. 

General Byers. Not in the grade of second lieutenant without this, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s follow that boy now. When he applies to get 
into a school like V. M. I., say, as a freshman, he has to prescribe to 
a certain minimum educational qualification as well as a minimum 
physical standard. 

reneral Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. To get in. There is no personality there. He just 
presents his high school credits and if he is physically qualified and 
so forth he goes in. 

He finishes his first year and his second year. 

Now, to get into that advanced training where he goes to camp, the 
P. M.S. & T.—is that the man? 

General Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. He has to recommend him and also the Commandant 
of that academy or that institution. 

General Brrrs. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Both of them. 

General Byers. That is right. 

The CHamman. Now—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. 

If the Commandant does not O. K. him, he doesn’t go—I don’t care 
what his qualifications are. 

General Byers. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that true? 

General Byers. The Commandant at VMI or the president of the 
institution, if it is Ohio State University, for instance. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. And if he doesn’t O. K. him, he does not go in. 
There is no politics or anything in it. 

General Byers. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The committee should understand in land-grant 
colleges, ROTC is compulsory, is it not ? 

General Byers. That is correct. 

The CuHarrman. We are embarking now on establishing the ROTC 
in junior colleges. 

General Byers. We have had ROTC in high schools and a number 
of junior colleges for a long time, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you are expanding it. 

General Byrrs. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. That is where your expansion is taking place, in 
the junior colleges and the high schools? 

General Byers. No, sir. The 36 schools that I mentioned expanding 
this year are all in senior institutions, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, isn’t it for the first time that you 
are putting the ROTC units in junior colleges, senior divisions ? 

Senior divisions are only in the land-grant colleges. You are pro- 
posing now to put the senior division down in junior colleges; isn’t 
that correct ? 

General Byers. No, sir. 

The Carman. Now 

Mr. Jounson. Why not? 

Mr. Rivers. If they are approved, they go in there whether or 
not 

The CHarrMan. Just one at atime, now. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know whether you understand. In our State 
we have junior colleges in pretty nearly every county. They are on 
the accredited list of the university. The boy lives at home and goes 
there for 2 years and then he goes to the university. 

Now, why shoudn’t you start these things in the junior colleges? 
They are college students. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, to answer your question, Mr. John- 
son, | think some of the confusion that is coming up now is the result 
of the ROTC bill that is being considered which would put a modified 
provision of the Holloway bill into effect for all three services. 

The Cuatrman. That isright. Probably you are correct. 

General Byers. I think that is where the confusion is coming from, 
gentlemen. You are questioning me with reference to the provisions 
of that bill which has as yet not been passed and I am trying to tell 
you the answers of what we are doing now. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the Brooks bill 

The CHatrrMAN. To get back to the whole thing, it costs you about 
$50,000,000 this year. You have one-hundred-and-twenty-thousand- 
some-odd students. You have a plan to increase the number of stu- 
dents which in turn will increase the cost. You and the Department 
look upon this as next to West Point training for your officers; is that 
correct ? 

General Byrrs. Correct, sir. 
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The CHairMAn. You do also propose to meet the emergency to ex- 
pand your officers training program ? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, put in the record the total source from which 
you get officers in the Army. I just want that in the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 538, pt. 4.) 

Now, let’s go to the Navy. 

Mr. Town. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coiz. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. 

Mr. Core. General, what further training does an ROTC student 
have to take after he finishes college and moves into the military 
service ? 

General Byers. He goes to basic training, sir, to the service in which 
he has his commission, before he goes to his unit, sir. 

Mr. Coir. And for how long is the basic training ? 

General Byers. The basic course now is 6 months, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And he is obligated to serve 2 years? 

General Byers. Two years, yes, sir, in active service. 

Mr. Core, After the Government. has trained him for 4 years at 
college as an ROTC student, then the Government has to train him 
further for 6 months in order to make use of him? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Exston. And then only a year and a half of service after that ? 

General Byers. With a total of 8 years from the date he is com- 
missioned, availability to the Government. 

Mr. Exston. That is in Reserve components ? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. But only a year and a half compulsory service after 
that 6 months of basic training? 

General Byers. His service in that basic school is the same as the 
service in the basic school by everyone else. 

The Cuatrman. If he is in the Infantry, he will be sent down to 
Camp Benning? 

General Byers. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Like a West Pointer, and everybody else? 

General Byers. That is right. 

The Cwarrman. The point the committee should consider when 
they take the ROTC bill up is to recognize the fact that he only 
actually serves after being educated 4 years, a year and a half, after 
his basic training. The basic training is about 6 months. 

General Byers. Sir, I don’t believe the committee would be well 
advised if it were to consider the time that an officer improves himself 
at a school as loss to the people who are being led. The whole system 
of three services is built on a very sound progression from basic course 
in your branch school, company officer’s course in your branch school, 
sometimes advanced course at Leavenworth, and all of those others. 
The result is 

The Carman. All of these questions naturally come up when we 
take up the ROTC bill, so we won’t prolong that phase of it right 
now. 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. Could I ask him a question ? 

The CHARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What does the general think of increasing that from 
2 years to 3 years of service after they have completed their ROTC 
course 4 

General Byers. If we do not have the number of officers we are re- 
quired by law to have we have the power to bring them in. I don’t 
believe, if we consider seriously the long-range aspect of this bill, 
that such a clause is required or desirable because sooner or later, as 
soon as changes take place in the international situation, we would 
have to come back to you, as the chairman has just very correctly said, 
and ask you to reduce it because the quantity coming in for the active 
Army would no longer be required. 

Mr. Gavin. We didn’t have that situation on the Army specialized 
service program as far as doctors were concerned. We certainly need 
doctors; here a year or so ago, we couldn’t get any doctors, after we 
had educated 28,000 or 30,000, if I am correct in my figures, to come 
into the service, even though the Government had educated them, and 
all during the period of war. 

General Byers. The Congress in its wisdom has corrected that 
situation, so we don’t expect the trouble in the future, Mr. Gavin. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, General, let me direct your attention to cer- 
tain language on page 13, for your comment. 

General Byrrs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan,. On line 17, a new sentence: 

Such persons except those persons who have previously completed an initial 
period of military training. 

General Byers. That is completely adequate because in the ROTC 
program all aspects of the basic training program are covered and 
if the man was required first to go through the basic training under 
universal military training and service and then come in the ROTC 
there would be either duplication or a portion of his training would 
have to be put out until he would meet the same level of training the 
others have. All three services agree that that provision is adequate 
and resonable. 

The Cnarrman. Now, then, I think we have all the costs and every- 
thing which we will have to have for the record so we can inform 
the House. 

Now, let’s take the Navy 

(Information furnished by Maj. Gen. C. E. Byers is as follows :) 
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Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the general a question. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Tower. Wouldn’t it be possible, General, to give 3 or 4 months 
of basic training during the 4 years, in the summer, for instance ? 
Why couldn’t a man before he goes in 

The Cratrman. That is what it does. 

General Byers. That is what the bill says, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. We covered that loophole. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Before he is commissioned. 

Then he has to serve 2 years on active duty as commissioned service 
after that. . 

Mr. Tower. I am not talking about before he is commissioned. Lam — | 
talking about in his course, for instance, in his sophomore year. 

Bis. Peasnendin. Yes, sir; that is what the bill provides. While he is 
taking his 4-year college course, he must complete an initial period of 
niulitary training. Now, that can be 6 months or a lesser amount if 
the Secretary so prescribes. 

In addition to that training that he gets, he will also be required 
to serve on active duty for 2 years following his commissioning. 

Mr. Tower. They don’t send them to a camp in between. 

Mr. Bianprorb. I assume they intend to send them to camp. 

General Byers. He has 6 weeks’ training, sir. 

Mr. Towr. At what point in his education ? 

Mr. Rivers. Advance. 

General Byers. In the advance course, generally at the end of his 
senior year. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Byers. It is 6 weeks. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, would you object if we were to eliminate 
the summer vacation of the student and cause him to go right through 
for 3 years? 

General Byers. You mean that Dr. Sparks mentioned yesterday ? 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Yes. 

General Byers. I think it would be highly desirable. 

The CuarrMan. Now, the language as put in this bill relating to 
the ROTC. Does it meet the Department’s approval? 


TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. FRANK T. WATKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Admiral Warkrns. It does of the Navy. 

General Byers. It does, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, take the Navy. 

Admiral, tell us a little bit about the Holloway plan. 

You see, under the Holloway plan—well, we won’t go into cost. We 
have all that. 

Mr. Cote. We don’t have that per student. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Now, the student cost, Admiral, for 1951, under the Holloway plan, 
is $10,227,000; is that correct ? 

Admiral Watkins. That is correct, for the student cost, of the regu- 
Jar student. 

The Cuamman. The Holloway plan. 

Admiral Warkrns. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We won't confuse the contract and the Holloway 

plan. 

Now, you have under the Holloway plan a total number of 7,254 
students. 

Admiral Watkins. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, how many schools 
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Admiral Warxrys. The contract student is one who voluntarily 
takes naval science during his first 2 years in college. He is not sub- 
sidized or paid in any way. If he continues in the program as a con- 
tract student, he is then during his junior and senior years given a 
subsistence allowance, which amounts to something in the neighbor- 
hood of $30 per month. : I 

Upon graduation he is given a commission in the United States 
Naval Reserve. 

In peacetime, normally, normal times, he is not required to go to 
active duty. Under the current bill, he, of couse, will go to active duty 
upon graduation. He has some book allowance also during his sec- 
ond 2 years in college. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Admiral, will you suspend for just a minute. 

I have to interrupt here to accommodate some students who have 
to be at the Navy Department at 12: 30. 

Will you gentlemen just vacate those chairs for one minute? 

Will you students back there come around here, please, who have 
been waiting ? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, briefly—it will only take a few mo- 
ments—the Science Talent Institute of Washington under the au- 
spices of the Westinghouse Science Fund has conducted a contest, in 
which about 12,000 students participated. ‘They have screened down 
to 40 and these 40 are now in Washington with the Science ‘Talent 
Institute. They were at the White House yesterday. They are com- 
peting down the final stretch of this $11,000 scholarship fund. Two 
of them wish to make a short statement in reference to science’s con- 
tribution to national defense. 

Miss Mary Helen Martin of Prince Georges County is one, which 
we are very proud of, and the other from Mr. Heffernan’s district. 

The CrarrMan. Miss Martin, we will be glad to have you make 
any statement and we congratulate you on your success. 

Miss Martin. Thank you very much. 

The United States has never been a militaristic Nation but world 
conditions are now forcing us to support now a large standing Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

I believe this mobilization should be organized so that everyone 
may serve according to his own individual abilities. I feel that we, 
the Nation’s graduating class of high-school seniors, can best serve 
our country by doing that for which we are best fitted. 

War is no longer a question of mere physical strength, for modern 
warfare calls for brains as well as brawn. The students who have 
high scholastic ratings should continue their education through col- 
lege and graduate school, and then they will be equipped to do the vital 
research which is so necessary for war and for the peace. 

Persons with advanced schooling, capable of doing this essential 
work, can best serve this Nation in a technical capacity. 

Manpower is used to the best possible advantage when those with 
special aptitudes and skills are employed to further scientific and 
social advancement. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Now, have you a statement you desire to make, sir ? 

Mr. Scuneier. Yes, sir. 

80531—51——42 
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The Cuatrman. Where are you from ? 

Mr. Scunemer. New York. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Scunerper. Well, yesterday, as we visited Harry Truman, the 
President, he made the statement that the welfare and power of this 
Nation are wrapped up in scientific research. 

Now, we feel, the students who are here on the Westinghouse 
scholarship plan, that it would be much better for the country if we 
could be placed in a position where we could best serve the country. 

We have no objection against serving the Nation in the Armed 
Forces, but we feel to get the utmost of our capacity working for the 
Nation we should be placed where we can use our capacities, which 
would be in the science field and, of course to get these capacities to 
the utmost development, we should be allowed to continue our educa- 
tion as much as possible. 

Even those fields of science which are not directly corrected with 
the war effort are necessary, because as the Nation’s defense depends 
upon our armed strength the international welfare of the Nation 
depends on how much success we have in the battle against hunger, 
disease, insecurity, and those defects of our civilization which science 

san correct. 

Therefore, we feel that we should be allowed to go to the utmost 
of our, as I said before, capabilities, that we should be able to develop 
and serve the Nation in that way. 

i thank you. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, you feel that persons with scientific 
aptitude can best serve, like the doctors, if they are permitted to pur- 
sue that aptitude ? 

Mr. Scuneiper. Yes. Our external strength is dependent only on 
what we have in the internal affairs of the country backing them up. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. It isa pleasure to have you 
here. I wish you luck. 

Now, Admiral, will you and the generals come back? 

’ Mr. Sasscer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tower. Let’s quit. 

Mr. Jounson. Can’t we quit until 2 o’clock? It is 12 o'clock. | 

The Carman. We are going to have Mr. Libby and all the objec- 
tors here this afternoon. I think we can get through with the admiral 
in about 15 minutes. ti, 

Admiral, we understand what the Holloway plan is because it is 
the law and we enacted it in the old Naval Affairs Committee and 
we are proud of it, and we are proud that the universities of the coun- 
try have contributed to help make officers for the Navy and that we 
are bringing the civilian life into the Navy officer personnel. 

It might be pertinent to state that until that plan became effective, 
in the whole history of the Navy, nearly every officer had to come 
through the Naval Academy. This Holloway plan has been a 
strength, because it put new blood into the officer personnel. 

But tell us about the contract plan. I don’t exactly know what you 
have in mind in the contract plan. 

Admiral Warkins. The contract student—— 

The Cuarrman. We will excuse General Byers. 

Admiral Warxrys. The contract plan is very similar to the Army 
ROTC plan. The students are selected in exactly the same way as 
they are for the Army ROTC. 
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The professor of naval science and the instructors at the college 
give these applicants from the freshman class a battery of tests. They 
interview them and they select within the quotas that we give them 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel the ones that they think will 
be able to complete the college and complete the course. 

The CuHarrMan. I can’t catch it exactly in my mind yet. Now, do 
you go to the university, and say that you want to make a contract 
with the university to instruct certain students that you will select 
along certain Navy lines or certain lines figured out by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel? Is that correct? 

Admiral Warkrns. No, sir; we do not instruct those students to take 
any kind of curriculum. 

The Cuairman. Start at the beginning. Do you make a contract 
with the university ? 

Admiral Watkins. We make no contract with the university. The 
student makes a contract with us. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, then the student makes a contract with the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel ? 

Admiral Warkins. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And he is attending any school that he desires to 
attend ? 

Admiral Warxtns. Yes, sir. He comes from the freshman class, 
from one of the 52 colleges in which we have ROTC. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is the nature of this contract? 

Admiral Warktns. His contract is that he will upon completion of 
a course of naval science for 4 years accept a commission in the Naval 
Reserve. There is no requirement for service from him, except as 
you pass this universal military training and service bill, a require- 
ment will be there. 

During the life of that bill we will have to require service. 

Mr. Core. Is it not substantially the same as the Army ROTC with 
respect to training Army officers? 

Admiral Warxins. It is exactly the Army ROTC plan integrated 
with our regular 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, did I understand you to say, though, in the 
last 2 years he is paid some payment as under the Holloway plan? 

Admiral Warkins. He is; yes, sir. He receives subsistence during 
the junior and senior years, and a small book allowance. 

Mr. Towr. How many men do you have under contract, Admiral? 

Admiral Warxins. In that program at the present time we have 
5,191 students. 

Mr. Tower. And 7,000 or so in the Holloway ? 

Admiral Warxrns. We have 7,254 in the regular Holloway pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral, upon the conclusion of the 4-year term 
do you offer the student a commission ? 

It is not mandatory that you give it to him? 

Admiral Warxrns. It is not mandatory that we give it to him. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And is it possible that you offer some a commission 
in the Regular Navy ? 

Admiral Watkins. He is given, if offered and he accepts, a commis- 
sion in the Naval Reserve, and then he serves on active duty at his own 
request. 
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_ Now, I am speaking of the peacetime program and not the current 
situation. 

The Cuarrman. Now, under this law 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. He has not 
answered my question. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Admiral Watkins. Could I answer that question ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, proceed. 

Admiral Warkrns. He can apply for a commission in the Regular 
Navy at the end of 2 years’ service and if selected he will be so ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Cots. It is the same as any reservist, not because he was a con- 
tract student ? 

Admiral Warxins. Upon graduation he is commissioned in the 
Reserve. He serves 2 years. At the end of that time he can apply 
for a commission in the Regular Navy and if he is selected he can 
become a Regular USN officer. Not many of them have done so. 

Mr. Corr. Any other reservist can do the same thing, apply for 
the commission in the Regular service and if accepted, be commis- 
sioned ? 

Admiral Warxins. At the present time we have closed the program 
of transferring Reserve oflicers to the Regular Navy, except these few 
contract students we do have a means by which we can do that. 

The Cuarrman. Let me clear this up. 

As I understand this bill, this contract student is not exempt from 
the draft except on the academic phase of the law. He is not specifi- 
cally exempt, like the Holloway student ? 

Admiral Warkrns. I think under this 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Admiral Warxins. I think under this exemption he is. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Under present law. 

Admiral Warxins. Under present law, if he agrees in writing. 

The Cuarman. Let’s find out because we are talking draft now. 

Let’s see if this contract student is exempt. 

Where is the provision in this bill that exempts the contract student 
except the provision on the academic year ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Section 6 (d) (2) of the present Selective Service 
Act: 

Within such number as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense any 
person who, (A) on or after the effective date of this title, is selected for enroll- 
ment or continuance in the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or 
the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or who, on or after the effective date of this title, is appointed a midship- 
man, United States Naval Reserve, and (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a com- 
mission if tendered and to serve, subject to call by the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, not less 
than two years on active duty after receipt of a commission, shall be deferred 
from induction * * *, 

That is right. 

Now, this contract student, I suppose you could say, is not a part 
of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Admiral Watkins. We consider him so. 

At the present time they are not under contract—they have not 
signed a contract to accept and serve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That ismy point. That was my next point. 
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If he has not agreed to serve on active duty for 2 years following 
graduation he is not exempt by law from induction. 

Admiral Watkins. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. May I ask the admiral to distinguish between these three 
or four groups referred to in the bill on page 12? The first one is the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Now, what is that? 

Admiral Watkins. That is the Holloway student. 

Mr. Cote. The Holloway ¢ 

Admiral Watkins. And the contract student. 

Mr. Corr. All right. 

Now, what is the naval officer candidate program established by 
the act of 19464 

Admiral Warxins. That is the Reserve Officers Candidate School— 
no; it isn’t either. That is our Reserve Officers Candidate School. 
Those men are in the Naval Reserve. They are enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve. They are attending college, not necessarily an ROTC 
college. 

They take drills with their Regular Reserve unit in town. 

During two summers, we give them 6 weeks’ training at one of our 
training establishments, and upon his graduation he receives a com- 
mission as a Reserve in the Navy. 

Mr. Coir. What is the fourth one? 

The Reserve officers candidate program for the Navy ? 

Admiral Warxkins. What is its purpose? 

Mr. Coir. What is that group? There are four different Navy 
groups treated in this subsection. I am trying to straighten them out 
in my mind. 

The CHarrMan. Because we will be asked on the floor of the House 
what they are and we will be in a terrible fix if we can’t tell them what 
they are. 

Admiral Warxrns. I beg your pardon. What I just described to 
you was the Reserve officers candidate program of the Officers Candi- 
date School. As yet we do not have one. Commencing May this 
year we are opening an Officers Candidate School. 

Mr. Coir. What is that going to be? How are you going to choose 
them? What is going to be their obligation and what is going to be 
their training? 

Admiral Warxrns. That will be enlisted men with college education 
who apply and are selected for officers’ candidate training or sent to 
school for 4 months 

Mr. Corz. That is training of Navy personnel, officer training of 
men who are already in the service / 

Admiral Warxins. Or any who come in, or when they come in. 
We can enlist them to go to this school. 

Mr. Duruam. Admiral, this Holloway plan has worked so well 
and the end result proves that, why do you people have to go to a 
contract for getting officer personnel; for what reason ? 

Admiral Watkins. That—— 

Mr. Durnam. When we set up the Holloway plan we thought that 
would provide all the necessary offcers for the Navy. I just raise that 
question as to why it is necessary ¢ 
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Admiral Watkins. Well, I would have to go into the history of it a 
little bit. In the Holloway plan, the ceiling established by law was 
15,400 students, of which not more than 14,000 should be Regular 
students. 

We later, by Secretary of Defense ceiling, have a limit now of 7,000 
Regular students, but the ceiling of 15,400 is still there. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity in peacetime to develop a good Reserve officer, 
because we have the capacity in these 52 colleges to absorb—— 

Mr. Durnam. Then by not adopting the plan that Congress set 
down, in going up to 15,000 you have been forced to another formula 
of training officers; is that right ? 

Admiral Warkins. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Durnam. I mean if you could have gone up to the 15,000 you 
would not have to use your contracts at the present time; is that right? 
Or would you have used it if there was no limitation put on you by the 
Secretary of Defense, I suppose ? 

Admiral Warxrins. Yes; I think we would use it. 

Mr. Duruam. I just 

The CHarman. All right. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, if I may, there is a fifth group of Navy 
personnel that are treated by this subsection, I find, and that is the 
men who are appointed ensign in the United States Naval Reserve while 
undergoing professional training. Now, what type of professional 
training does that mean? Navy professional training? 

Admiral Warkins. Yes, sir; that is doctors who are interns. We 
have commissioned some students, what we call ensign h. b. He is a 
hospital probationary. While he is finishing his medical course he 
is commissioned as an ensign, and upon graduation from medical 
school, upon becoming an M. D., we then commission him as a junior- 
grade lieutenant in 

Mr. Corr. At what point in his medical training may he apply for 
a commission ? 

Admiral Warkins. He can apply for that commission in the Re- 
serve, hospital probationary, when he is admitted to an accredited 
medical school. 

Mr. Coir. Well, now, suppose he starts as a freshman at Cornell 

Jniversity, for instance, which has a medical school, and he intends 
to become eventually a doctor. May he be admitted by the Navy and 
allowed to stay in as a freshman, sophomore, and all the way up 
through until he gets to be a doctor? 

Admiral Warkins. He cannot; no, sir. He must finish his premedic. 
He then goes to the graduate school in medicine. 

Mr. Cotz. What? 

Admiral Warkins. He must be in the school of medicine, not pre- 
medics. He is not a freshman in college. 

Mr. Corr. Then he must have had his bachelor of science degree? 

Admiral Warkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. At least. 

Admiral Warkrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. And, in addition, be accepted in a medical school ? 

Admiral Warkrns. Yes, sir. 

LA . | . 

The CHarrman. Now, one question. 

Mr. H&ésverr. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heépsert. Admiral, I understood you in connection with the 
OCS for the Navy, that will be comparable to the Army OCS? 

Admiral Warkrins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. He&vert. Now, did I understand you correctly to say that can- 
didates can be enlisted to go into OCS? 

Admiral Warxkrns. Some can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Then that is a little different, isn’t it ? 

In other words, an individual in civilian life, if I understand you 
correctly, can be committed to an OCS naval school before he enters 
the Navy, whereas in the Army he has to enter the Army first and 
then becomes a candidate under competition for OCS. 

Admiral Warkins. Ours will enlist in the Navy as a seaman re- 
eruit. Then he—in competition with the others—can be assigned to 
the OCS. If he fails to get his commission at the end of his school 
training, 4 months, he goes right back to the Navy and serves out his 
time. 

Mr. Hézerr. In other words, the attempted qualification is made 
before he actually enters the Navy? 

Admiral Watkins. Some of them can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, it is determined in the civilian—— 

Admiral Warxrns. He can establish 

Mr. Hésert. His eligibility? 

Admiral Warkrns. Yes. 

Mr. Hénrerr. He then enters the N vavy on the condition that he is 
entered in the OCS school. 

The Cuarrman. I think 

Mr. Hepvert. You see, in other words, the individual will join in 
the Navy provided he is acceptable for OCS. 

Admiral Warkrns. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Héverr. All right. 

Then he enters the Navy on that provision and he is sent to OCS 
school ? 

Admiral Warxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. But if he fails to meet the standards of the OCS 
school after being entered, then he remains in the Navy? 

Admiral Warxrns. Well, he remains in the Naval Reserve; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Admiral, tell the committee briefly how you select 
students for the Holloway plan? 

Admiral Warxrys. There is a long process— 

The Cuarrman. Don’t take long to tell us, because it is getting late. 

Admiral Warkrns. Any boy who has graduated from high school 
is eligible to apply for the Holloway program. He submits his appli- 
cation to the State and in December each year an examination, Nation- 
wide, is given to all these students. 

This year there were about 33,000 took that examination. 

Each State sets its own score in order that the students considered 
eligible for continuation of consideration er result in 414 times their 
quota. The Nation-wide quota this year is 2,000; so 10,000 students 
who took the examination are considered eligible after the bottom 
two-thirds have been cut off. 

Those 10,000 students are then processed. They are given their 
physical examination first by the Navy. If they qualify ‘physic ally, 
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they are then considered by a Board in each State, and the selections 
are made. 

Those selectic™s are usually completed along about May or June 
each year, and the student enters school under the Holloway program 
the following September or October, whenever the college to which he 
is allowed entrance, opens. 

The Cuaiman. That covers it. 

All right. 

Hr. Héverr. You left out a very important thing there, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the fact that the student is selected by a local board who 
interviews the student personally 

Admiral Warxins. That is correct. 

Mr. Heéserr. It is a personal interview. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Now let’s hear the Air Force and then we will take a recess to meet 
at 2 o’clock when we will have a great many other witnesses. 

Now, General, we have your figures here and see what it is costing 
the Air Force. 

It is costing now $16,000,000 and you get to $33,104,000 and you are 
going to expand your program from 61,723 to what number‘ 





STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. HARLAN C. PARKS 


General Parxs, The fiscal year 1952, up to about 128,676, sir. 

The CHamman. That is right. You go from 61.723 to 128,676, 
is that it? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Now, put in the record the number of schools in 
which the ROTC for the Air Force is being utilized . 

General Parks. At the present time we have 125. 

The CHatrman. Practically, you are using a great many that the 
Army ROTC is using. 

General Parks. We do, yes, sir. There is considerable joint usage. 
There are 62 institutions that both the Air Force and the Army have 
units located. There are seven at which both the Air Force and the 
Navy have joint usage. 

The Cuatrman. Are you satisfied with this phase of the bill relat- 
ing to the Air ROTC as set out in this section ? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, when we take up the bill that is up here about 
the ROTC, then we will raise the question as to whether or not it is 
wise to put a limitation before—— 

Mr. Tower. I would like to ask a question before you quit, if you 
are getting ready to quit. 

The Carman. Yes, sir. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Tower. General, you have some small units, I believe, in tech- 
nical schools, do you not? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. Do you have a unit at Stevens, in Hoboken, General ? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towr. What do you use those men for after they graduate and 
are commissioned ? 

General Parks. Several career fields, Mr. Towe, that we use them 
in. Our courses are designed, primarily, to meet the technical require- 
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ments, such as in aircraft maintenance, our air installation program, 

armament, communications, and our research and development pro- 
m. 

Mr. Tower. You use a man who has been 4 years in a school like 

Stevens as sort of a supervisor of mechanics? 

General Parks. He could, yes, sir, in the status of an officer. Usually 
when they complete the ROTC program and receive their college de- 
grees at those institutions, we will give them advanced training in 
some of our technical schools, in the Air Force, to further increase their 
qualifications in the Air Force technical field specifically. 

Mr. Tower. I understood from several boys who were in that course 
that they were told that when they got through—and they think they 
have a pretty good education—that they are going down to Fort Dix 
or some field and be not much more than foremen over some grease 
monkeys, as they call them. I wondered if that is a valuable use of 
the education that the men have had? 

General Parks. Well, I am not aware of that particular situation, 
Mr. Towe. If it is true, why, we would certainly investigate it. It 
is not our intended usage of them. 

Mr. Tower. Well, they have already been taken down there and told 
what they are going to do. It just seemed to me that a high grade 
garage mechanic could do perhaps even a better job than these fellows. 

The Carman. Well 

<j Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two of the gen- 
era. 

What is the basis of the Air Force Reserve officer training program ? 
Is it comparable to the Army ROTC? 

General Parks, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. And the Navy ? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; to their contract. 

Mr. Cote. What subsidization do the students get in the Air Force 
program ¢ 

General Parks. The same as the Army. 

Mr. Cotz. The same as the Army? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Then how do you account for the disparity in cost be- 
tween the Army and Air Force? As I compute it from the figures 
that have been submitted, the Army average cost per ROTC student 
is about $400 a year and the Air Force is $370. The Air Force cost 
is measurably less than the Army. 

How does that come about? Just a miscalculation on my part? 

General Parks. The only answer I could guess on that, Mr. Cole, 
would be that we have a fewer number in the program at the present 
time. 

Mr. Corr. Well, is that the average cost of your program at the 
present time per student ? 

General Parks. And fewer personnel in the overhead. 

Mr. Cour. Is $370 the average cost per student in the Air Force 
ROTC program ¢ 

General Parks. We computed it $382, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Close enough. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Admiral Watkins: 

I don’t understand the basis for the Navy contract cost. If as you 
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say you don’t pay them anything for the first two years and you only 
start subsidizing them after their sophomore year, that your average 
student cost which would include freshmen and sophomores is $360. 

Admiral Warxrns. I just gave you the subsistence of each student, 
sir, and their book allowance. It is about $750 for a student during 
his last 

Mr. Coir. Two years? 

Admiral Warxrns. Two years. He costs us nothing actually dur- 
ing his first two years. He merely attends the Naval Science class 
as an overload on top of what our regular students—— 

Mr. Corr. Well 

Admiral Warxrys. They just fill in. 

Mr. Coir. He must get a monthly payment of $50 a month plus his 
book allowance. 

Admiral Watkins. Who, the regular? 

Mr. Cotr. No; contract. 

Admiral Warxkins. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. What is the basis or how do you compute the $750 that 
he gets, then ? 

Admiral Warxkrns. That is the total cost for his four years, sir. It 
is the last 2 years’ subsistence money plus the book allowance I gave 
you. 

Mr. Coir. You mean the 2 years, his last 2 years? 

Admiral Watkins. That is the total cost. 

Mr. Core. It costs a total of $750? 

Admiral Warkxtns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now 

Mr. Corr. Is it correct that the average cost of the Holloway student 
per year, per student, is $1,700 or $1,800? 

Admiral Watkins. Thereabouts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Corte. And I understand from information on the side that 
your attrition in the Holloway program is about 10 percent of the 
men who graduate—— 

Admiral Watkins. We have had only a few years’ experience with 
it, sir, and during that 3 years the attrition rate appears to be about 
9.5 percent. 

Mr. Corr. So then the average cost of the officer the Navy gets out 
of the Holloway program is $7,000 or $7,500? 

Admiral Warxtns. It would be in that neighborhood, around 
$7,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. And are you in a position to tell us what the average 
cost of the officer for regular duty in the Navy is, that comes from 
Annapolis? 

Admiral Warxrns. No, sir; I don’t believe T can give you that. 

Mr. Core. It is nearer $20,000 or $30,000, isn’t it? 

Admiral Warkrns. It exceeds the $7,000, I think. I don’t know. 

Mr. Coir. Quite substantially. O. K. 

Mr. Gavin. On that point, the comparisons you are making here 
between these civilian components and your Naval Academy’s I don’t 
think is quite fair, in that when a boy goes into the Naval Academy 
he expects to make that his life’s career. They expect to get 30 years 
of service out of him and he is expected to remain in the service. 

In these other units they go in and they resign any time that they 
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so desire, so there is a differential in there between educating a boy 
in the science and art and technique of fighting a war to stay in the 
service and serve his Government and a boy who is going in tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. Corn. No; the gentleman isn’t correct because the purpose of the 
Holloway program is not to train reservists; it is to train regular of- 
ficers for the Navy who at the time the Holloway plan was proposed, 
to all intents and purposes, would be on the same educational level, 
competition level, as graduates of Annapolis. 

Mr. Gavin. That may be but the boy that is going into Reserve 
units and other units is not going in on the same basis that a boy goes 
in the Naval Academy, by any stretch of im: ination. 

The Cramman. The whole purpose of the inquiry in regard to this 
section of the bill was so the committee could become conversant with 
how many in this group are by statute exempt from the draft. We 
got that information. We wanted the cost. I will put in the record 
this statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF ROTC PROGRAMS 


1. Estimated cost of ROTC programs 


[Revised Feb. 28, 1951] 





|Fiscal year 1951|Fiscal year 1952 





Student costs: | 

I Ne olde 2 ok, once aot awk batch Sheed khan PE eae $33, 900, 000 $32, 793, 000 
Colleges (senior division) ._...........-_-.-__- nee 33, 241, 000 32, 121, 000 
High schools (junior division) - 5 DE SS Ee 649, 000 | 662, 000 
Section 55e schools ?___...._..._- Paces a melieas : ; } 10, 000 10 000 
Ne ule cs et bn i cadence atten eens a , 12, 005, 000 “12,712, 000 
Regular (Holloway oe) ei ana neces pened : } 10, 227, 000 10, 063, 000 
Contract. ...-... bSeddadacuee OF seen ob 4 See 1, 778, 000 2, 649, 000 
Pd. Ea a ee Be be ee Tasers ee mined we 16, 553, 000 33, 401, 000 
Total, student cost.......-- Sig eh ae SEN es 62, 438, 000 78, 906, 000 

Supporting military personnel costs: ; 
Army (tentative) - Pea Wt Se a | 16, 129, 000 18, 528, 000 
Navy : ba pak Pe ee Vas a meaty. _ 3, 052, 000 3, 052, 000 
AW POPC. 2 =: 2.62254. : ee PE PESTS E 2 7, 023, 000 | _' 845, 000 
<p Rane: ee ee ee a eT! PI VAT RS PLS Water deel 26, 204, 000 36. 425, 000 
Total estimated ROTC costs ere ee Pe RE AEE =e me ee a One 88, 642, 000 115, 331, 000 


2. Military personnel assigned to ROTC duty 


: » “stimated fiscal yes 
Fiscal year 1951 Estimate d | iscal year 


1952 
Officers | Enlisted Officers Enlisted 
Army (senior and junior divisions) . ‘ 1, 510 | 2, 241 | 1,717 2, 592 
Navy 364 | 364 34 364 
Air Foree = 3 506 3 600 1, 675 1, 675 


1 Fiscal year 1951 figures include approximately $2,252,000 costs incurred for camp held in summer of 1950. 

2 High schools wit! h lit nited programs, student authorize donly arms and ammu inition. (See. 55¢ National 
Defense Act.) 

3 In the last half of fiscal year 1951 these numbers may increase to about 808 officers and 808 airmen. 
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3. List of education institutions having ROTC units (see p. 526.) 
4. Proposed expansion of ROTC 


The Air Force has plans for establishing 62 new ROTC units, the Army has 
completed plans for an additional 36 units, and Navy contemplates no similar 
expansion at this time. The cost of the Air Force’s new units, as well as the 
eost of expanded programs at existing schools, is included in the fiscal year 1952 
cost estimates shown in paragraph 1 above. 


5. ROTC enrollment—October 1950 





Ist year | 2d year | 3d year | 4th year | Total 























Army ROTC teeniet mivieih) 003.5 56, 291 34, 998 19, 648 12, 399 123, 336 
Navy ROTC 
Regular (Hollow 1, Map a etl aS eRe Ree 1, 829 1, 764 1, 892 1, 769 7, 254 
LO ERS Ra iste Be Serres See ra cere 2, 753 974 1, 162 302 §, 191 
sy 2 ee Se BOE” si eis ae 28,045 | 17,028 m | 9, 942 6, 708 61, 723 
I a as oer 88,918 | 54, 764 | 32, 644 21, 178 197, 504 








1 In addition, there were 61,280 enrolled in the Junior (High School) Division. 


6. Estimated ROTC enrollment—October 1951 


























Ist 2d 2d 4th 

year year year year Total 

Navy Ro oat. oemiat Gt Vise... 5 «ns nent ceseccned 65, 000 40, 000 23, 350 19, 200 149, 550 
av 

ee Citollow SSR eee een oe ee 2,000 | 1, 539 1, 689 2, 030 7, 208 
[7 TS Sao Aaa er Le ee ase 3,837 | 2,419 837 1,099 8, 192 
TE Tia ee IE JARs 5 enwceidaacacancewen 62,976 | 32,365 20, 126 13, 209 128, 676 
SR LOR a) ep OR EA 133, 813 a 76, 323 E 47, 952 | 35,538 | 203, 626 








1 In addition, it is estimated that 60,000 will be enrolled in the junior © (high school) division. 
2 Average for fiscal year 1952. 


The CHamrMan. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock when I will 
ask all the members to be back. We have some very important wit- 
nesses this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

(The committee resumed, pursuant to adjournment, at 2 p. m., 
Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) presiding.) 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

The committee for the time being has finished with the depart- 
mental witnesses. Now we want to give the people who have indi- 
cated a desire to be heard in opposition the privilege of testifying. 

There is no desire to rush the hearing and cut off anybody from 
giving the committee the benefit of their views, so we will start 
this afternoon with Mr. E. Raymond Wilson, for the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, before the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Come around, Mr. Wilson. The committee will be glad to have 
you make your statement. 

I sugeest that you first—all right, go right ahead. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your allowing me to testify first. 
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STATEMENT OF E. RAYMOND WILSON, REPRESENTING THE 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wuson. My name is E. Raymond Wilson. I am executive 
secretary of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 1000 
Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D.C. I am appearing in opposi- 
tion to H. R. 2811, which would institute a permanent sy stem of uni- 
versal military training, would continue the Selective Service System 
indefinitely, would lower the draft age to 18, and would put every 
young man under the control of the military for 8 years. 

The world is in a morale crisis as well as a military crisis. As 
never before, a fear-ridden humanity needs freedom from war and 
militarism, the indoctrination of violence, the menace of arms compe- 
tition, and the financial and political bankruptcy that threatens the 
human race. In a few brief words of testimony, all we can do here 
is to emphasize one facet of the responsibility of the United States 
for courageous leadership now in the other direction than this bill 
provides. 

If there is to be peace in the long run, and if the United States 
is to survive and develop in its mor ‘al and political authority, there 
must be general disarmament of national armies and navies. ‘The 
United States did make what in many ways was a generous offer 
in the so-called Baruch proposals for the international control of 
atomic energy, but agreement was not reached with the Soviet Union. 
No nation has come forward since the end of World War II with 
a comprehensive proposal for universal disarmament. 

The forthcoming foreign ministers’ conference gives the United 
States an opportunity to “make such a comprehensiv e proposal now 
in dead earnestness, and to follow up such a proposal with a_per- 
sistent international campaign in that direction, whether it takes 1 
year, or 5 years, or 10 years to make substantial progress. The 
achievement of universal disarmament is probably as difficult a polit- 
ical task as the human race has ever undertaken, but one of the impera- 
tives if civilization is to overcome its present capacity for self- 
destruction. 

Day before yesterday 23 Members of Congress—9 of them members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee or the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee—addressed a plea to President Truman that he 
follow up his address at the United Nations General Assembly last 
October with definite proposals to the United Nations for complete 
disarmament under the direction and surveillance of the United 
Nations. 

On February 12, Senator Ralph E. Flanders said in a notable speech 
in the Senate: 

It is not only that we are sacrificing to defend our standards of living and 
free independence of our economie life. We are sacrificing our freedom itself. 
W e are being forced to shift the American way of life into the pattern of the 

garrison state. * * * 

Then he called for shifting from a negative emphasis to a positive 
in the United Nations. Among his proposals for peace would be for 
the— 


United States to propose that the world disarm completely in every weapon 
and to any degree above the few small arms required for the maintenance of 
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civil order. The essential, of course, is that the carrying out of this disarmament 
must be progressive and must be done under the direction and under the 
inspection of the United Nationsitself. * * * 

Our willingness to join in a disarmed peace must be set before the nations of 
the world as a permanent exhibit. We must proclaim it monthly, weekly, daily, 
hourly. It is always valid. The world’s warmongers must never be allowed 
to forget it. 

Earlier in this session of Congress, Senator Brien McMahon re- 
newed his proposal of a year ago that the United States should offer 
to join in substantial—he recommended two-thirds—reduction of 
armaments and that for at least a 5-year period, the money thus saved 
be used primarily for world economic reconstruction. In the global 
battle for the minds and hearts of men, the hungry and underdevel- 
oped two-thirds of the human race who ought to be won for the demo- 
cratic way of life cannot eat guns and atom bombs. 

The President, in his speech before the United Nations Assembly on 
October 24, 1950, spoke of the desirability of disarmament of all 
nations and all weapons based on unanimous agreement, and the neces- 
sity of adequate safeguards which would insure the compliance of 
nations. Now is the time for a joint effort on the part of the President, 
the Department of State, and the Congress to implement these recom- 
mendations in a comprehensive proposal, as the Members of Congress 
have advocated, “repeatedly offered until it is accepted.” 

Under the program of rearmament of which the conscription bill 
before you is an integral part, the world is faced with the anomaly 
of rearming Germany and Japan only 5 years after fighting a war to 
disarm them. The great expenditure of men, money, and resources 
for constantly mounting armament can only be undertaken and main- 
tained by constant appeals to fear and the increasing suppression of 
civil liberties. The so-called free world becomes more and more a 
world of conscription and regimentation. The military conscription 
system has brought neither safety nor security to Europe where it has 
been tried for a ‘century and a half. ‘The py ramiding of army units, 
guns, and planes by the United States offers no lasting hope to the 
millions of people in Asia and Africa who look to our country for 
leadership. The world is in the midst of profound changes which 
will not end until basic inequalities in economic opportunity and in 
political freedom are reduced. An armament race diverts attention 
from an adequate alternative program of world-wide upbuilding and 
reconstruction. It threatens us with bankruptcy instead of solvency. 

Grenville Clark, one of the authors of the 1940 conscription law, 
has written a thoughtful book, A Plan for Pe: ace, which he has 
sent to each Member of Congress. In an article in the Nation for 
December 16, 1950, summarizing his point of view, he says: 

We are only trifling with the problem of world order until we realize that 
disarmament is the precondition of peace, and further that disarmament must 
apply not only to all nations but to conventional as well as atomic weapons. We 
nust realize also that disarmament and a general political settlement are inter- 
dependent. As long as the great political questions remain unsettled—Germany, 
Japan, China, and so forth—neither the United States nor Russia can be expected 
to disarm. Nor, conversely, can they be expected to make any real settlement 
of the political questions while remaining armed. It follows that a general po- 
litical settlement and disarmament are inextricably intertwined and must be 
handled in a single comprehensive negotiation. 

Sven such thorny problems as Germany, the Dardanelles, and Russian domi- 
nation of eastern Europe might yield to negotiation if effective disarmament 
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were a leading feature of the settlement itself. The question of disarmament 
must therefore be an integral part of the great negotiation. 

It is precisely because the achievement of a viable and honorable set- 
tlement including disarmament is so difficult and complex that it is so 
imperative, because the failure to make substantial progress in that di- 
rection means the increasing likelihood, if not certainty, of war. The 
world cannot risk the piling up of atom bombs and the other weapons 
of mass destruction in the hands of totalitarian governments so often 
bent on tyranny at home and aggression abroad. Even in democratic 
United States the appeal for preventive war has been heard in circles 
as high as the Secretary of the Navy. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTION TO THIS PARTICULAR BILL 


1. In particular, this legislation is objectionable because of the per- 
manent universal military training features. The conscription system 
has not brought safety nor security to Europe where it has been tried 
for a century and a half. It would put a military mortgage on the 
mind of every young man before he entered college. Military train- 
ing seeks to indicate a belief in the need for force or a show of force 
in settling human disputes; it teaches unquestioning obedience to 
commands; it teaches leadership that begins at the top; it sacrifices, 
where necessary, Other human values—of humanity, of conscience—to 
the dominant test of national victory. The education which makes for 
a peaceful world seeks to promote individual action on moral princi- 
ples; it teaches a belief in democratic methods of settling differences ; 
it emphasizes the extension of government and law to replace our in- 
ternational anarchy ; it stresses independence and humility in thought; 
it teaches leadership that springs from the common man; it cultivates 
sensitive understanding among men. It is concerned with good citi- 
zens rather than good soldiers. 

2. The drafting of 18-year-olds would work serious injury, as Gil- 
bert White, president of Haverford College, testified before the Senate 
committee : 

If we think only of convenience to students, their families, and their teachers, 
the 18-year-old threshold seems desirable. If we think of the education of the 
students it is undesirable. An 18-year-old draft would (@) set Army service as 
the immediate object of most high school students; (0) throw such students 
into the coarseness of Army life while many of them are too young to under- 
stand or resist it; (¢) prevent some students from continuing with college work 
after completing their military service; and (d) make it difficult to select suitable 
students to continue with preprofessional work. 

Young men are maturing rapidly at 18. At this age even 1 year makes a great 
difference in emotional balance, in independence of thought, in choice of career. 
The eagerness of military leaders to draft the pliable, less complicated 18-year- 
old boys suggests a reason why Congress, in the interest of that generation, should 
give it at least one more year of maturing at home or college. 

After the first year, the 18-year-old draft would not add to the total 
manpower pool available to Selective Service. An 18-year-old draft 
would take many men out of college who are going at their own 
expense and tend to create the liability for education at Government 
expense of untold millions of dollars for the equivalent of that year 
under some GI bill of rights when their military service is completed. 

3. Universal military training is an unprecedented and undemo- 
cratic program which would be established under the bill on a per- 
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manent basis. If enacted, it should not be for more than 2 years at 
most, so that Congress would be required to reconsider its worth and 
defects. 

The Friends committee has proposed that instead of rearmament 
the United States should pursue a policy of— 

1. Resisting the idea that a world war is inevitable ; 

2, Continuing efforts for negotiation ; 

3. Pressing for universal disarmament ; 

4. Strengthening the peace-making functions and machinery 
of the United Nations; and 

5. Using the world’s resources through the United Nations for 
world-wide social and economic development. 

These points are described in some more detail at the end of this 
testimony. Such a policy would involve great expenditures and great 
physical hazards. But the hazards would be less than those which 
history has shown to apply to any major armaments race. And the 
expenditures would be for purposes that are morally and spiritually 
sound. 

It is the conviction of the Friends Committee that there is a more 
excellent way than either force or appeasement. A great task of 
American education is to prepare young people to practice that way 
gladly and effectively. This suggests that the 18-year-old boys should 
not be subject to drafting. It requires that the civilian educational 
system be protected from military direction and that no military 
legislation be passed for more than 2 years. Peace is the victory for 
which we must prepare. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will submit the rest of this 
testimony for the record without reading it, which is in amplification. 


INSTEAD OF REARMAMENT 


There can be no easy, pat answer to a world crisis which is heading 
the world rapidly toward a possible world war III. Only heroic 
action and the mobilization of spiritual, economic, and political re- 
sources with an energy and determination comparable to the loyalty 
and sacrifice now devoted to an insatiable military program can 
change the direction in which the world is moving. There must be 
a prodigious effort to outlaw war itself by creating world law, estab- 
lishing the procedures for the enforcement of world law, the achieve- 
ment of universal disarmament under law. 

No one should underestimate the difficulties. The Soviet Union 
has used the veto some 44 times, and in other ways has retarded the 
efforts of the United Nations over the past 5 years. Not only political 
resoluteness but political humility should characterize the American 
attitude in pressing for the establishment of a peaceful world. It 
was the United States which declined to join the League of Nations 
or the World Court during the period between the two world wars, 
and thus boycotted the first organized efforts to establish an inter- 
national political and legal system. 

1. We must resist the idea that a world war is inevitable or de- 
sirable: Assuming that world war is inevitable is one factor in mak- 
ing it so. Let us not think that the way to get out of little war is to 
get into a bigger one, as so many have urged in calling for the use 
of the atom bomb and the bombing of Peiping, Shanghai, and other 
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Chinese cities. The First World War “to make the world safe for 
democracy” unleashed revolutionary communism on the world, and 
the Second World War increased the power of the Communists both 
in Europe and Asia. The effects of a third world war would more 
likely be to spread the influence of communism because of the result- 
ing world-wide desolation and destruction than to curtail its power. 
The methods of war are immoral and self-defeating. “Nations can 
no longer commit murder without simultaneously committing suicide.” 

2. Continue efforts for mediation and negotiation: It is the supreme 
duty of statesmen today to explore every possible avenue toward nego- 
tiated settlement. Where the UN can be used, use the UN. Where 
third party mediation and third party judgment can be applied, take 
advantage of such good offices to explore and seek some common agree- 
ment. Sometimes direct negotiations are most practical. Sometimes 
negotiators have to be changed, when they reach a prolonged im- 
passe, or falter in their attempts to find a solution. 

The moral problems are not easy or simple. It is always a tempta- 
tion to equate justice and right for a point of view that may be ar- 
rived at from a complex background or a mixture of motives. The 
United States Government does not want to reward or encourage ag- 
gression, nor barter away the liberties of other people, nor to be 
guilty of appeasement, nor yield at the point where it believes such 
yielding would increase the possibilities of aggression or war. But it 
is so easy to forget the tortuous road sprinkled by mistakes by which 
the world has arrived at its present peril, and to gloss over our own 
share of responsibility for the breakdown of the fabric of civilization, 
so that humility must be a large ingredient if the world is to work its 
way out without war. People are conditioned to think that war, with 
its slaughter of millions of men, women, and children, is the honorable 
and realistic way out. 

3. Press for universal disarmament: Who knows what creative 
forces might be marshalled in the world if the United States were 
to devote its all-out leadership in pressing for universal disarmament 
as it is now utilizing its political and business and military leader- 
ship for rearmament. What could be done if the United States used 
314 million men and 50 billions of dollars a year for 5 years crusading 
for disarmament instead of the few faint voices it has raised from 
time to time? 

Can the thorny question of inspection be solved short of an all- 
round determination to move rapidly toward the elimination of all 
weapons? Universal disarmament was proposed by the Russians in 
the period between the two wars, but never seriously considered by 
the western powers, so that it is not foreign to previous Russian think- 
ing. So long as revolutionary nations like the Soviet Union and 
China are heavily armed there is going to be the temptation with- 
out and the possible drive within to commit military aggression on 
other peoples. So long as there is a race for military supremacy, the 
entire world is at the mercy of the two power blocs. Armaments are 
both a sympton of a feeling of insecurity and a cause of insecurity. 
The basic solution of the problem of aggression must include more 
strenuous efforts to develop healthy economic and political societies 
and the removal of the military means for committing aggression. 

4. Strengthen the peacemaking functions and machinery of the 
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UN: The United Nations has a difficult but exceedingly important 
role in providing a meeting place for extremely dissimilar countries. 
Some would resirict it to an alliance of similar countries rather than 
seek to make it a universal organization. There is still a temptation 
to try to make the UN an instrument of American foreign policy, or 
to bypass it when convenient in aid, reconstruction, and armament 
programs. 

Here are only a few of the things which might be done now: 

Recruit the best minds and strongest personalities to serve on com- 
missions to try to iron out the world’s trouble spots. 

Focus the attention of the world on areas which threaten the peace 
and never take the spotlight of world attention off of them. 

Make our appeals not only to governments, but to the people who 
fight the wars, do the dying in vain, and sweat out the taxes. 

It is the fundamental job of the UN to prevent wars or to stop 
them—not to fight them. 

Develop a world civilian police force trained and equipped to seek 
out those individuals who conspire against the peace, and develop the 
laws under which they could be apprehended. 

Building up the moral leadership of the smaller and middle powers 
to serve as mediators and a restraining influence on the big powers. 

Explore whether there must be a period of more secret diplomacy 
in the sense of seeking possible agreements without the full blare of 
publicity and the unwillingness of negotiators to “lose face” by modi- 
fying their original positions. 

Since the world is rapidly being divided into two power blocs, there 
appear to be only three alternatives: 

One is suicidal war. 

The second is a division of the world between the power bloes, each 
exhausting its resources in a constant attempt to exceed the other in 
military power. Such power struggles in the past have usually re- 
sulted in war and there is no assurance that this conflict would prove 
different. 

The third alternative is the resolving of that power conflict in a 
larger sovereignty. Does that not mean world government, world 
law, and world disarmament? Is not this the imperative lesson of 
the hour? 

5. Use the world’s resources through the United Nations for world- 
wide development and reconstruction: The world is no longer divided 
into economically independent or self-sustaining units. It is there- 
fore no longer possible to deal with isolated segments of the world 
community. A world-wide development and reconstruction program, 
varried on through the United Nations to utilize world resources, is 
necessary to overcome hunger, disease, poverty, and illiteracy among 
the underprivileged areas of the earth. Compare our present ap- 
propriation of $26,000,000 new money for a technical assistance pro- 
gram for two-thirds of the human race with approximately $50,000,- 
000,000 appropriated for military purposes bv the last session of 
Congress. Any such program, however, must take into account not 
only the wishes of the people involved but their native cultures. It 
must provide faith and hope and comradeship as well as material 
aid. Countries extending such aid must bring their practices into 
harmony with their professions. 
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Such a world-wide aca should be cooperatively planned by 
all nations through UN agencies and carried out through decentral- 
ized but coordinated operations. Financing should come from all 
nations according to their ability to pay, and might well be secured 
by savings resulting from disarmament. It must be done in any 
case, whether disarmament is achieved soon or not, if we are really 
serious about establishing peace on earth. The European recovery 
program was a generous move, on the whole, but it was not world- 
wide nor long- time, and it has become increasingly subservient to 
military policy. 

Some measure of the possible development is indicated by the state- 
ment recently printed that West Germany, with 48,000,000 people, now 
produces more industrial goods than the entire continent of Asia with 
more than a billion people. 

One simple illustration of where the United States could have done 
more is in sharing the bounties of food with which nature has blessed 
us with countries facing famine, such as India. Jesus’ program of 
changing men’s hearts included the admonition, “If your enemy 
hunger, feed him.” Often we have been reluctant to share abundantly 
even with our friends. Right now Congress might respond more 
quickly and generously to the request of the Indian Government for 
2,000,000 tons of foodstuffs from the United States on favorable 
terms. It takes a great deal of grace and humbleness to give aid te 
those who are less privileged i in material resources without creating ill 
will and resentment. Maybe sharing food is one of the avenues of 
atomic peace. It would not cost us a hundred billion dollars to try it 
seriously. 

The CuHatrman, Thank you verv much, Doctor. It is a pleasure to 
have the benefit of your views on this bill. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the doctor a question ? 

‘Fhe CHamMan. Yes. 

Mr. Corx. With respect to the fact that the bill does not carry a 
limitation in time, a termination date, would your views on that point 
be satisfied if the bill did carry a provision that the permanent train- 
ing feature would be terminated at any time by concurrent action of the 
Congr ess / 

Mr. Witson. I don’t think it would, because there is always the 
tendency to propagandize for a system that is in effect. It is natural 
for any Gov ernment activity. I think the public has to be protected 
against that, whether it is military training or other things that are 
argued for as a temporary policy but tend to continue and continue. 

Mr. Cox. At any rate, such a provision would be better than having 
no termination or no provision providing for termination ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question, please 4 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Dorie. On page 4, item 4—— 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. You say, “strengthen the peacemaking functions and 
machinery of the United Nations.” 

What, specifically, if anything, do you have in mind on that item ? 

Mr. Wison. We had hoped, sir, that Mr. Clarence Picket might be 
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able to testify for us but he was in Florida when we got the word last 
night at 6 o’clock. He had spent about 6 weeks at the United Nations 
with six other Friends from Sweden and the United States, Great 
Britain, and Mexico, interviewing some 30 delegations and working 
on this tremendous problem of East-West relations. 

One of the things that we were concerned with was developing a 
more adequate system of conciliation and negotiation. We have had 
the experience in Palestine of one man, Ralph Bunche, who served as 
the mediator between the two conflicting sides. 

In Indonesia there was a commission. 

There has been a study going on for about a year of the experience 
that might be applied to the United Nations that could be gained from 
labor arbitration and mediation. ‘That will be in strengthening the 
ability, the machinery, and the personnel of the United Nations to get 
the job done of conciliation. 

Mr. Doytr. That does not mean, though, any change in the format 
or construction of the United Nations documents or Charter? 

Mr. Wixson. Well, our committee has been on record for years for 
the general position of trying to develop the United Nations into a 
limited world government, where the enforcement would be upon the 
individual, where whatever force that might be used would be used in 
behalf of the United Nations which would be disarmed or rapidly 
disarming and where there would be the cover of law for what was 
done in the way of enforcement. 

Also the feeling that there should be in the United Nations Char- 
ter—and we worked for this in San Francisco in 1945—much more 
ee on the necessity for disarmament. 

or example, a group of us were there at the Conference that set 
up the UN. We appealed at that time to every one of the 46 nations 
represented, that the veto should not be placed in the Charter; that 
the Big Five should not be given predominant power in the Security 
Council; that the Security Council should not be made a law to itself 
but made more amenable to the General Assembly, substantially, at 
that point, the proposal that Secretary Acheson made last fall, of 
giving more authority to the General Assembly, and to the belief 
that any system of enforcement whether it is the system in United 
Nations Charter or the one that we plead for would be in a disarmed 
world where it would have a chance to operate. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. I was interested particularly to 
see whether or not you had any specific recommendations for changing 
the Charter or the procedural process of the United Nations. 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, sir; we do. 

The CHamMan. Well, that phase of this is beyond the jurisdiction 
of this committee, the United Nations Charter. We are dealing with 
a draft bill. We are not dealing with the United Nations. 

Mr. Witson. But you are defending the draft bill at best as a short 
term effort to find the answer to a problem the world is seeking. 

The Cuarrmman. The doctor set out on page 4 very concisely his views 
and enumerated them. Of course, we can’t go into, with all deference 
to the inquiry from our distinguished colleague from Florida, the 
United Nations. We have to keep our inquiry down to the draft bill. 

Mr. Wuson. At least, Mr. Chairman, all of you have a vote when 
it comes to appropriations and in the last 5 years the United Nations 
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has only received about $1 for every $1,000 that our own Military 
Establishment has received. You have an opportunity to strengthen 
by financial support and by moral support and political support the 
efforts of the world to organize itself under law. 

That is our biggest task. 

Mr. Kirroay. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Wilson, you and I have worked together and against each other 
for a long time now. 

Mr. Witson. I am very friendly, too. 

Mr. Kizpay. Even though we disagree in our view, I think we 
mutually respect each other. 

I appreciate the statement you have made here, but actually aren’t 
you more interested in providing for the group that you represent to 
make sure that their conscientious views are respected ? 

Mr. Witson. Well, the position of the Society of Friends has always 
been that its own self-interest was secondary to the general welfare. 

Mr. Kitpay. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Witson. And that any particular consideration which they 
asked for because of their religious views they asked for only because 
they hold them so deeply and so long and so genuinely. 

Mr. Kitpay. Historically —— 

Mr. Wison. Their primary concern is to find the opportunity for 
the other fellow to live, free from military conscription, the other man 
in this country and the other man abroad. 

Mr. Kixpay. I wish that were possible. I wish I could see your 
altruistic view of it, but Iam sorry. I would fight to maintain myself. 

Mr. Witson. I was sitting around in a group with representatives 
from 16 countries in the early part of the war at Princeton and one of 
the men said that the idealism of 1919 just turned out to be dust and 
ashes long before 1939. 

Now there are just a few tiny cracks in the iron curtain. There are 
just a few tiny opportunities to take ahold of these days. We wish 
there were more. I would not underestimate the difficulties. But 
this task of shifting the world over from an armament economy to a 
peacetime economy and from a system of armed nations to a dis- 
armed world is the biggest jump the human race has ever taken. 

Mr. Kizpay. I know you feel very sincerely about that and I won’t 
attempt to try to convince you in the few minutes that I have. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, let me ask him one question. 
It won’t take but a minute. 

Do you have any committee of Friends in any countries like India or 
Pakistan or any countries that might even be considered close to the 
iron curtain, to where you are doing this kind of work, trying to get 
them to get in a spirit of negotiation ? 

Mr. Witson. The Friends have had relief missions in Poland and 
Hungary. They have now been withdrawn. 

They have had several hundred young men in China during the last 
10 years at different times carrying on the distribution of medical 
supplies, fighting diseases, and soon. There are only a few left there 
now. It is becoming increasingly difficult to stay there. The Friends 
find it difficult to penetrate the iron curtain as well as others but we 
still think that the attempt ought to be continued. 

Mr. Duruam. Did you have to withdraw them for that reason, from 
Poland and those places? 

80531—51——37 
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Mr. Wuson. In Poland—I am not sure of the exact details but the 
permission to stay on was withdrawn from a whole series of organiza- 
tions from abroad which included the Friends, some time ago. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure to 
have the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Wutson. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to plead that 
this committee give ample opportunity for the variety of viewpoints 
that I know are deeply held by religious, farm, labor, and other 
organizations. 

The CuarrMan. You needn’t worry about that. That is a respon- 
sibility of the committee which they will exercise and will grant full 
and complete opportunity to the people who have written here, if it 
takes us one solid month to do it. 

Mr. Kirpay. I am sure that is true, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wurson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You needn’t worry about that. 

Mr. Libby. 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Come around, please, sir. 

Now, Mr. Libby, it is always a pleasure for the committee to have 
the benefit of your views. You are no stranger to us. We would 
hardly know how to have a hearing without having the benefit of your 
views. 

Mr. Lissy. Mr. Chairman, you have always been the soul of cour- 
tesy, to me. 

The CuatrmMan. While we may sometimes disagree with your judg- 
ment, we know vour heart is right. 


Mr. Lissy. Thank you very much. That is quite important. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. LIBBY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. Lipsy. Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant that my friend 
Raymond Wilson and I quite independently of each other have seen a 
similar approach to this question, as you will find as I read. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, it was encouraging, I am certain, to a great many of your con- 
stitutents throughout the United States to read in last night’s papers 
that General Marshall, in his testimony here yesterday, referred to 
the astonishing change that has taken place in the sentiment of 
Congress during the past 2 months with respect to this bill. The 
change was so marked apparently that our Secretary of Defense was 
“shocked” by it, and he referred particularly to your unwillingness to 
draft our 18-year-olds. 

It is not my purpose in the brief period of time allotted me to dis- 
cuss the details of this bill, important as they are. I hope that others 
who oppose the bill just as I do will do that. But I want in passing 
to emphasize a few figures, which explain why General Eisenhower 
was vague in his report to Congress on progress in the rearmament of 
Europe. They are summarized from an AP dispatch from London 
dated January 20, 1951, and printed in the Boston Globe the next day. 
I believe that Mrs. Rosenberg referred to them, but without the em- 
phasis they deserve. 
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{Summarized from AP dispatch from London, dated January 20, 1951, and printed in 
Boston Globe January 20] 


Most oF OUR ALLIES DRAFT at AGE OF 20 

. France: Starts service at age of 20; serve for 18 months. 

2. Belgium: Starts service at age of 20; serve for 14 months. 

3. Holland: Starts service at age of 20; serve for 12 months, 

. Norway: Starts service at age of 20; serve for 12 months. 

>. Britain, the one exception in this list: Starts service at age of 18%; serve 
for 2 years. 

6. Portugal: Starts service at age of 20: serve for 18 months. 

7. Italy: Starts training at age of 21; serve for 18 months. 

8. Iceland: No conscription, no army. 

9, Luxemburg: One battalion of 2,800 men. 

10. Canada: No conscription. 

And that held after General Eisenhower's visit to Canada. 

Now, you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, being in 
constant communication with your constituents, know how hard it 
will be to explain to them why their sons must be drafted at the age 
of 18 to fight in Europe and Asia, while our allies are, with one 
exception, waiting until their boys are 20 before they take them away 
from home, and then they do not require them to serve 27 months, as 
you will observe, but much shorter periods. 

On the other side of the Capitol, Senator Johnson of Colorado and 
Senator Bricker of Ohio, have introduced an amendment to delete 
UMT, the provision for military training, from this bill, and discuss 
that separately. In view of the fact that UMT has been rejected every 
year for 5 years by the Congress in deference to public opinion, it is 
plain that the draft of 18-year-olds is one of the most vulnerable 
features of this bill. It should be eliminated altogether. 

Our military oligarchy needs curb by Congress. 

One other point in Secretary Marshall’s testimony calls for a passing 
comment. He wants no curb on the authority of the Pentagon to 
determine how many American troops shall be sent to Europe. 

This desire of our military planners to run the country is the most 
dangerous aspect of present developments. An article that appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post of February 10, 1951, entitled “The Big 
Step” which was drafted obviously in the Pentagon, told the American 
people that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have already made “final deci- 
sions” involving commitments to their opposite numbers in Europe, 
particularly in France and Britain, and that to go back on these com- 
mitments would be shameful. 

Mr. Chairman, who elected the Joint Chiefs of Staff to turn the 
world upside down, to regiment our people, to double our taxes, to 
go into our homes and take our 18-year-olds to defend Europe? The 
answer is, nobody elected them. 

You are the elected representatives of the American people, and it 
is your duty and responsibility, in cooperation with your colleagues 
in the Senate, to recover control from these audacious young usurpers, 
whose ideas General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg have defended be- 
fore your committee. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas came home recently 
from Asia, where he has been talking with the “little people.” hun- 
dreds of them. He said, and I believe that public opinion will increas- 
ingly support him in his position: 

We have trusted too much of our thinking to the military. We must win people 
as well as battles if we are to stop communism. 
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The generals who plan our strategy are not equipped to deal with the forces 
that are stirring Asia today. For those forces are not the kind that can be 
stopped by main strength. 

What is happening in Asia is a series of revolutions against oppression and 
poverty. The Communists whip them and accelerate them. But their origin 
is not Communist and they cannot be killed off. 

They call for a political approach to the problem more than a military plan 
of action. They demand a great American program to support the aspirations 
of the Asiatic peoples, to help them achieve those aspirations as we achieved ours 
in 1776. Nothing short of that can save Asia from communism in the long run. 


ANNUAL PER-CAPITA INCOME IN ASIA 


The revolutionary conditions to which Justice Douglas referred are 
indicated in the following figures from a recent pamphlet by C. Clyde 
Mitchell entitled, “Korea: Second Failure in Asia,” published by the 
Public Affairs Institute here in Washington, The per-capita income— 
and this is annual income—in a number of Asian countries is as 
follows: 

China 

Indonesia____._-_- a i eA ae a la ia eh ne eo ec ete 
Thailand 

Burma 

India 

SN i alten dae Stato tees eat eee ES 44 
United States of America 1, 453 

We should plan now for world disarmament and world reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the change of attitude in Congress which “shocked” 
Secretary Marshall, he says, is a symptom of a world-wide awakening 
to the infinite folly of preparation for a total war which nobody 
wants—and probably Russia no more than America—and the infinite 
wisdom of world disarmament, and the transformation of armaments 
“into foods, medicines, tools for use in undeveloped areas, and into 
other aids for human advancement.” 

I am quoting from President Truman’s greatest speech, which was 
delivered October 24 before the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. “This is the goal,” he reminded the world, “which we must keep 
before us, and the vision in which we must never lose faith.” 

Senator Brien McMahon, of Connecticut, on January 22, in an 
important speech, reviving his-appeal of a year ago for turning 
swords into plowshares, built his fresh appeal on the President’s 
words. 

Yesterday’s papers reported that 9 Members of this House and 
14 Senators had signed a letter to the President calling upon him to 
seek universal disarmament. If he approves their request, and uses 
the position of leadership in the world which our country now holds to 
halt the arms race, instead of intensifying it, and instead, to meet 
the desperate needs of hungry people the world over, he will make 
the greatest contribution to human advancement that I can con- 
ceive of. 

I hope that you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members of this com- 
mittee, will add your names to those already affixed to this letter. I 
feel confident that it expresses, far more accurately than this UMST 
bill does, your deepest hopes. As an interim policy, that will help to 
prepare a climate favorable for the negotiation of this difficult agree- 
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ment, I hope that you will, first, delete entirely from this bill the 
proposal to begin drafting our 18-year-olds; and, secondly, limit its 
duration to 1 or 2 years. 

Would it not be well at the same time to express somewhere in the 
bill your hope that world rearmament will speedily be superseded 
by an agreement for world disarmament, “complete,” “rapid,” and 
“foolproof,” as is proposed by your colleagues in the accompanying 
letter, with which I shall conclude my testimony ¢ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned, urge that your plea for peace 
through disarmament, made before the United Nations Assembly on October 24 
last, be now followed up by definite proposals to be made by our representatives 
on the United Nations Council. 

In your address you set forth principles which we abbreviate as follows: 

“First, the plan must include all kinds of weapons. Outlawing any particular 
kind of weapon is not enough * * * 

“Second, the plan must be based on unanimous agreement * * *, 

“Third, the plan must be foolproof; paper promises are not enough. Dis- 
armament must be based on safeguards which will insure the compliance of all 
Rations..*. * ~*.” 

Supporting these principles, as we do, we suggest: 

1. That the first step proposed be the lifting of the iron curtain and the 
resumption of at least that degree of freedom of communication between all 
the peoples of the earth ‘which existed between the nations of Western Europe 
and the American continents prior to the Second World War; 

2. That the proposal be for complete disarmament of all nations under the 
direction and surveillance of the United Nations; 

3. That a United Nations Commission be set up to effect disarmament in an 
orderly, complete and rapid way; 

4. That a United Nations police force be established in accordance with the 
original intention of the Charter which shall be superior in size and armament 
to any forces available to the member nations for the maintenance of civil order; 

5. And finally, that the proposal be permanently in effect and repeatedly 
offered until it is accepted. 

If the other nations refuse our proposal, we lose nothing; but if they accept, 
the whole world wins. 

There are many indications that action of this sort would find an immediately 
favorable response from the American people. We ourselves ask that we may 
have an early opportunity to discuss this question with you in detail. We look 
forward to hearing from you at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


and signed: 


From the House: From the Senate: 
James C, Auchineloss Ralph E. Flanders 
Laurie Battle Lester C. Hunt 
Frances P. Bolton Walter F. George 
A. S. J. Carnahan Robert C. Hendrickson 
Robert Hale Lister Hill 
Brooks Hays Estes Kefauver 
Christian Herter A. S. Mike Monroney 
John W. Heselton A. Willis Robertson 
Walter H. Judd H. Alexander Smith 
Margaret Chase Smith 
John C. Stennis 
Edward J. Thye 
Charles W. Tobey 
Homer Ferguson 
The CuamMman. Thank you very much, Mr. Libby. 
I want to compliment you on this statement. It is a very fine state- 
ment, as you usually deliver to the committee. Thank you very much, 
sir. 
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Mr. Lissy. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, the next witness is Alonzo F. Myers. 

Is Mr. Myers here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Liesy. If I may explain, I think he did not get your telegram 
to come here in time. 

The Cuairman. All right, put his name down for another hearing. 
He lives in New York. 

Mrs. Alexander Stewart; is she here? 

( No response. ) 

The CHarrMan. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, national legislative rep 
resentative of the WCTU. 

The committee will be glad to have your views. 

Miss Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH A. SMART, REPRESENTING NA- 
TIONAL WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Miss Smarr. I am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 100 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. I am representing the 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

My organization aft its national convention at Denver, Colo., last 
fall, again affirmed its historic position: “We oppose peacetime con- 
scription of men, women, or youth.” 

We would not oppose the drafting of such men as may be necessary 
to defend our country in war. We ‘would not oppose this bill insofar 
as it pertains to the drafting of troops within proper age limits to 
meet our present emergency or a threatened emergency provided ade- 
quate safeguards against a perpetuation of the exploit: ition of the men 
you are t taking, a very large number of whom will be under 21, by the 
alcoholic beverage traffic, were included in the bill. But this is a 
hybrid bill. We believe such a bill is unfair both to the public and 
to the Congress. We realize that members of the committee have 
protested this and we agree with them. It has created widespread 
misunderstanding among members of the American public, and it is 
forcing Members of Congress to vote in one package on two entirely 
different proposals. 

About all the public as a whole understands, I believe, about this 
bill, is that it would draft 18-year-olds. And I understand they are 
strenuously protesting that. 

My organization also opposes the drafting of 18-year-olds. When 
18-ye ar-olds were taken in World War II, we were in the midst of an 
ell-out war which threatened our entire civilization. I do not believe 
under any less immediately threatening circumstances you can justify 
the taking of boys so young to the American public. I realize that 
the Army finds it convenient to use these boys who are devoid of a 
sense of fear—and I fear also sometimes of a sense of discretion. 
That it is cheaper for the taxpayer to take men who have not lived 
long enough to acquire dependents. And easier for General Hershey 
to draft men who have few exemptions. But, gentlemen, you are 
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dealing with human beings, not with pawns in a game. And I do not 
think these arguments will appeal to the American public. 
We like your bill much better than the Senate bill. 

We would like it even better if the age were 19 instead of 1814. 

We think your bill should be amended to include a termination 
date. If you do not set such a termination date, you are permanently 
surrendering, to a degree not determined yet, but which may to the 
dismay of this Nation at some future time be determined, your power 
of control over the warmaking powers of the President. It is salutary 
that the constitution of our armed services comes up for periodic 
review before each new Congress. So important was this in the 
eyes of the men who had just brought a new nation out from under 
tyrannies and oppression contributed to by standing armies that they 
provided in the Constitution of the United States itself that no appro- 
priation of money for the raising and support of armies should be for 
a longer term than 2 years. 

You are dealing with a bill that has just been framed. You are 
dealing with a public that has not yet caught the full implications of 
this bill. Should we actually become involved in another world war 
in 2 years time, it is possible that many things will be overlooked. 
But suppose that we are still at peace. What do you think the 
American people are going to think then about making such a measure 
as this present law a permanent law? If we are at war—an all-out 
war 2 years from now, or 1 year from now, or at any time between 
now and then, you know, and I know, that Congress can and will act 
within 24 hours to bring about full mobilization. You are going to 
have a reserve of trained troops in any case as a result of the Korean 
War. 

Whatever you do in this bill in its final form if you put on it a 
termination date 2 years from now, will be providing more trained 
troops. The armed services will not lose anything in the training of 
men in the meantime, since you are going to give them all that you 
deem wise and that they are capable of absorbing. And another Con- 
gress will be here 2 years from now to extend this bill or pass another 
to meet whatever the situation calls for at that time. 

But now let us look at the situation 2 years from now and 2 years 
after that and so on if this emergency is going to last from 10 to 25 
years as some predict. Is it not true that you are going to have to 
have the good will of the American people to continue this program 
successfully / 

Let me give you a picture of the conditions into which you are send- 
ing these boys. In the last war, you permitted the armed services to 
write their own ticket on the control of the alcoholic-beverage situation. 

One result of that was a statement on February 2, 1948, by Dr. Har- 
vey J. Thompkins, Chief of the Psychoneurotic Service of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, that 10 percent of all World War IT patients 
discharged from Veterans’ Administration facilities in 1947 entered 
with a primary diagnosis of alcoholism. Since then the veterans 
hospitals are largely refusing alcoholics so the figures have gone down. 

Sut these, gentlemen, are not statistics only. They are very real cases 
and they are scattered throughout the country in the grass roots to 
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which you are so fond of referring. Every community knows about it. 

When the Army started to ration beer to troops in Korea and the 
newspapers published it, the American public began to protest. The 
brewers became alarmed and started a newspaper campaign against 
the WCTU. One result of that campaign was that we received many 
letters and other communications offering information from officers in 
the armed services who were evidently “alarmed by the situation in 
areas of occupation and in this country as well. 

You, gentlemen, are in a position to inquire into these matters. 
You can ask questions of the Defense Department and the Chiefs of 
Staff of the armed services. I think it is a matter of real danger to 
the country and I am going to give you some of this information just 
as it came to us and ask you to find out if it is true. 

Here it is: 

In the Eglin Air Force Base Officers Club, an open bar is operated which does 
a gross business in liquor and beer sales of around $5,000 monthly. On the same 
base, a bar is openly operated at the Noncommissioned Officers Club, selling 
liquor and beer, doing a gross business of a little more than $6,000 monthly. A 
bar is maintained at their Officers’ Beach Club, located on the Gulf of Mexico, 
near Fort Walton, Fla., some 12 miles from the main base, 

We were informed that the Mustin Beach Officers’ Club at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., purchased liquor from wholesalers in the city of Pensacola 
and sells it over the bar and from a package store in the same building. 

From the German area of occupation comes the statement that the 
sale of liquor, wine, and beer is being carried on through officers known 
as Eucom class VI officers and that such supplies are known as class 
VI supplies, that the stores operated by these officers utilize Govern- 
ment transportation and sell to officers and enlisted men’s clubs; that 
they sell over the counter on a ration basis to officers and enlisted men 
not below the grade of sergeant and to minors. That enlisted men 
below the rank of ser geant have no difficulty in obtaining drinks for 
themselves “and their girls.” The profits from these sales, ace ording 
to this report, are used te support “some VIP special privilege estab- 
lishments” which we understand include considerable drinking among 
their facilities. 

The Air Force is sending out this letter to an inquiry regarding its 
regulations: 

It is the policy of the Air Force to provide on its bases and installations whole- 
some morale, welfare, and recreational activities. Officers’, noncommissioned 
officers’, and airmen’s'clubs and messes form a vital and very important part 
of these activities. 

As far as possible, we strive to have facilities in these clubs and messes 
similar to those enjoyed by other citizens who are not members of the Armed 
Forces. We recognize the fact that certain members of the Armed Forces, like 
other citizens, will occasionally desire to partake of alcoholic beverages. 

Conditions of the service necessitate restrictive but not discriminatory mea- 
sures. We, therefore, encourage abstinence, enforce moderation, and punish 
overindulgence. 

To parents who know that alcoholic beverages are habit-forming, 
you can imagine that this is not reassuring. 

These. officers, whom I have mentioned, tell us that the problem 
would be less if the men had to go some distance to get alcoholic 
beverages and buy them at current prices out of their pay, but that 
when the armed services are carrying these beverages around, thrust- 
ing them under their noses and rationing them in areas of occupation 
to them in large quantities the problem becomes a very serious one. 
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It seems to me that morale in the Army depends somewhat on 

orale at home. You are going to do something to the morale of more 

‘aiierionn parents than you realize, if you pass this bill without ade- 
quate safeguards, 

You have been hearing a great deal, I understand, about women 
drinking as an argument | as to why you should leave these conditions 
exactly as they are. What you have not been told is that hard 
liquor consumption dropped 1,000,000 gallons last year and beer con- 
sumption 31,000,000. 

That Broadway columnists are from time to time reporting the 
closing of more night clubs. 

And that this is going on throughout the country. 

That contractors are reporting there is less demand for built-in 
bars in homes than there was a few years ago. 

That the commitment (pledge- signing) campaign of the Methodist 
Church is steadily gaining in numbers ; and that other churches are 
adopting it, and that young mothers are in large numbers coming into 
the WCTU. 

I do not think you will find even drinking parents indifferent to the 
conditions under which their sons are placed in the armed services. 

I would suggest another amendment to your bill to renew the pro- 
tections against liquor that were made a part of the Draft Act in 1917, 

The men, themselves, would accept it. A UP = under date 
of February 2 said General Eisenhower told the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee a poll of American troops in Italy showed they wanted 
Coca Cola instead of beer. 


Some of our State WCTU’s are sending fruit juices to the men in 
Korea, about which some of the newspapers have tried to get facetious. 
I offer an exhibit, a letter to us from some of the men themselves: 


SOMEWHERE IN SoutH Korea, January 21, 19517. 

Dear LApiIES: We have read the January 15 edition of Newsweek. We offer our 
respects and apologies to you. That may be the viewpoint of a few soldiers here 
in Korea. But rest assured they are speaking for themselves. 

When we see 18-year-olds indulging and learning to drink with no restrictions 
to age or to their parents ideals we don’t think you are urging your program 
strong enough. 

Knowing what a program of yours and the problem of private donations and 
to fight the huge corporations who will profit by learning American youths to 
drink, only God knows where this will lead. 

Having been in combat and still in combat zone we will say that fruit juices 
when you are thristy is something to look forward to, also being beneficial to 
our health. We as a group think there is nothing comparable with canned 
chocolate milk drink heated in this severe cold weather. We have yet to see a 
beer drinker who can say the same for a can of beer. 

It has always been amazing that a lot of people can think of sending beer and 
the like to the troops, but it is cheering to know that you are endeavoring to en- 
courage a healthful and wholesome product. Seems as always good things are 
hard to launch. We know American mothers and womanhood will not permit 
your program to stop. But it has made people think and also realize what brew- 
eries are to gain from their program. 

We have heard numerous soldiers mention such and such brewery has done 
this and that. Which is the reaction they wanted and gained along with new 
followers to drinking beer. What will be next, whisky ? 

Thank you, good ladies, carry on with your good work. It’s a right and right 
always wins. 

Yours truly, 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Miss Smart. 

The committee appreciates the viewpoint of the WCTU. 

Now, the next witness is Mrs. Alexander Stewart, of 1734 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Is she here ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Alonzo F. Myers here? 

( No response. ) 

The Cuairman. Is there anyone in the committee room this after- 
noon that wants to make any statement in regard to this bill? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, we sent out these 
telegrams yesterday afternoon. We wanted to give these ones that 
have asked for the privilege to be heard an opportunity to do so. 

Now, we have a great. many requests, so I am going to suggest that 
we set down the hearing for Monday morning. We have here about 
30 names that we are sending out telegrams on. We will start off again 
Monday morning. We will get up a list of about 30 witnesses for 
Monday. Then we will get up another list for Tuesday. 

Mr. Jounson. How many Tuesday / 

The Cuarman. Then we will get up another list for Wednesday. 

Everybody is going to have an opportunity to be heard. Iam going 
to ask the committee to devote Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday to 
people who indicated their opposition to this bill. Then if we can’t 
finish them all by that time, we will continue to run if it takes from 
now until almost the 30th of June to give them a chance to be heard. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the chairman 
for being so gracious to these people and giving them a chance to be 
heard. 

The CuarrMan. We are not going to rush it. We are going to let 
the public know about it, and these are fine statements. There are no 
two ways in the world about it. I can see the viewpoints of these 
people. 

We are going to have at least 3 days’ hearing next week on these wit- 
nesses. 

We will pass the bill after everybody has testified. 

(Thereupon, at 2:55 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a consideration of H. R. 2811. 
The first witness— 

Now, I will state this for the record: 

We sent out about 45 telegrams Friday night to people who indi- 
rated that they desire to be heard, and trying to break them down to 
15 a day, that will be Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. 

If we don’t get through by that time, we will continue until we do 

give these people an opportunity to express their views on this bill. 

Now, the first witness this morning is Mr. J. T. Sanders, of the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Is Mr. Sanders here? 

(No response.) 

The CHamman. The next witness is Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 
Women’s International League for Peace. 

Is Mrs. Stewart here ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. Is Mr. Alonzo F. Myers here? 

Mr. Swomtry. Dr. Myers could not be here. 

My name is John M. Swomley, Jr. 

The CHarrman. Have you a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Swomiry. No, sir; I do not. It was such a short notice I 
didn’t have a chance to get it typed and mimeographed. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

What is your name? 

Mr. Swomiey. John M. Swomley, Jr. 

The Cuarrman. You represent the National Council Against Con- 
scription ? 

Mr. Swomtry. The National Council Against Conscription, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, tell the committee briefly what is the National 
Council Against Conscription. 

How many members have you? 

Mr. Swomtery. Our council is composed of about 250 persons. It 
is not a membership organization. It isa council. It was organized 
in 1945, to oppose the adoption of peacetime conscription. 

The Cuatrrman. Where is the headquarters of it. 

Mr. Swomriry. The headquarters of it is here in Washington, at 
1013 Eighteenth Street. 

579 
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The CHarrman. How are you financed? 

Mr. Swomtey. It is financed by the voluntary contributions of 
people who are interested in our work. 

The CHarrMman. File a statement in the record of your financial 
contributions. 

Mr. Swomuey. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And your expenditures. 

Mr. Swomtey. Yes, sir. 

We file that regularly with Congress in the form of a lobbying re- 
port. Do you want one in this record, too? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir, we want one in this record. 

Mr. Swomtey. All right. 

(The information was not furnished in time for printing.) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION, WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


Mr. Swomtey. Our chairman is Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of 
the department of higher education of New York University, and our 
honorary chairmen are Cardinal Dougherty and Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 

While our council does not endorse selective service, we have taken 
the position that at the present time we are not going to oppose it, 
but we do oppose any attempt by amendment to the present law to 
lower he draft age below 19 or to make the draft universal in its appli- 
cation or to extend the length of service or to extend the life of the act 
for more than a year or two at a time. 

We believe this bill should have a termination date. Without it, 
the bill would not only establish conscription as a permanent policy 
in peacetime but would impose upon the Nation a large standing 
Army. 

The history of nations having large standing armies and peacetime 
conscription shows the danger of military control. Trusting benevo- 
lent generals is as unsound a policy as trusting benevolent tyrants. 
The only sure way to guarantee civilian control is to provide for 
periodic review of this policy by each succeeding Congress. 

For that reason, we recommend that the bill should provide for 
termination of its powers at the end of 2 years. We believe this was 
the intent of our founding fathers, since the Constitution forbids 
Congress to appropriate money for the Army for longer than 2 years 
because of the danger of military control. If the Constitutional Con- 
vention had dreamed that Congress would some day consider adopting 
permanent conscription, they would undoubtedly have imposed a sim- 
ilar 2-year limitation upon Congress. 

Is there any reason why we should be less careful about giving the 
Army control over men than we are about giving them control over 
money 4 

Is it not significant that the major farm, labor, church, and educa- 
tional groups have all testified against the acceptance of permanent 
or indefinite conscription? 

In a letter to this committee, General Marshall said that this bill— 
avoids the necessity for maintaining over the years a large standing Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and thus contributes not only to a Military Establishment 
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that is within our capacity to sustain but also keeps intact our American tradi- 
tion of holding the professional military force to the lowest level compatible 
with our security. 

This is double talk and if General Marshall really believed it he 
would be willing to have written into the bill what he means by a 
large standing Army and at what point the present Army would be 
reduced. 

What he is doing is trying to justify the largest Military Estab- 
lishment in peacetime in our history—314 million men, plus a Reserve 
Establishment which would at the end of 8 years number not less than 
8 to 10 million men. The Reserves would be swollen because the bill 
provides for approximately 8 years of military service, the first period 
of which is in the Regular Military Establishment and the rest of 
which must be spent in the National Guard or Reserves. 

General Marshall’s previous statements, that this may be a long 
emergency, and his statement in this letter that war “may be delayed 
for a lifetime,” indicate that he does not now foresee any time at 
which he would be willing to decrease this large standing military 
force. 

If this conscription system and this huge military force with all of 
the vested interests it creates continues for 30 or more years, what 
hope would there be for repeal ? 

The only thing which would provide for a check on the Military 
Establishment and which would leave any hope for eventually return- 
ing to a small standing Army is to put a time limit of not more than 
2 years on such a law so the military must prove its case for draft 
extension before every newly elected Congress. 

We believe this committee has a heavy responsibility not only for the 
destruction of our freedoms if permanent conscription is recom- 
mended, but also for the ultimate destruction of our Nation because 
it would squander our resources long before they were needed for any 
show-down. 

Shortly before VJ-day, Harold L. Ickes, the former Secretary of 
the Interior, wrote an article in the American Magazine entitled, 
“The War and Our Vanishing Resources.” He presented an alarming 
picture of American resources which are vital both in peace and war. 
Among the minerals in short supply are copper, lead, zinc, nickel, and 
tin, to mention only a few of those considered absolutely essential to 
the production of war machines. 

Mr. Ickes states that— 

The faster we grow in industrial strength and military potency the more 
rapidly we dissipate our mineral resources, the very basis of our military and 
industrial power. 

National resources are the primary substance for industrial produc- 
tion, whether military or civilian goods are manufactured. Without 
a readily available supply of basic minerals, no industrial nation can 
long survive. This knowledge has lead the United States to stockpile 
many materials purchased from abroad. 

Even with free access to Europe, Africa, and South America, the 
United States is behind in its stockpiling program and has had to cur- 
tail use of many metals in the civilian economy. Universal military 
training and service would deplete natural resources at a faster rate 
than the current one. The rapid obsolescence of military equipment 
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demands more frequent replacement than industrial and consumer 
types of equipment. A permanent program of universal military 
training or service while seemingly a security measure, according to 
military standards, would in the long run render the Nation less secure. 

Even if Mrs. Rosenberg and General Marshall are correct that such 
a program on a permanent basis is less costly in dollars because of the 
steady stream of unpaid reserves it provides, it would still be more 
costly in terms of real wealth than is the policy of small peacetime 
force and temporary emergency selective service which America has 
followed in the past. 

Ultimately, if the United States persists in its policy of reliance on 
military, it will, like Britain and France, be reduced to the status of 
a second-rate power, with whatever military strength it can muster 
being relatively useless in the face of new power groups which are 
arising or may arise in Eurasia and Africa. 

The future of America, even from a power point of view, therefore 
lies in the field of diplomacy and world disarmament and not as the 
military would have us believe, in permanent peacetime conscription. 

We believe that the universal military training feature should be 
separated from the draft. No one who goes into a grocery store likes 
to be told that if he wants to buy a pound of meat he must also buy 
a sack of potatoes in order to get the meat. Yet this committee by 
making one package of two very different things would force those 
who want temporary selective service also to accept permanent uni- 
versal military training. 

General Marshall was clever in proposing such a one-package bill to 
this committee but this committee which should safeguard the peo- 
ple’s freedom is apparently unwilling to trust the democratic process 
of letting the American people decide each issue on its own merits. 

We believe that the draft age should not be lowered to include anyone 
under 19. A boy of 181% is still immature and is considered by par- 
ents, educators, prospective employers, and the world in general as 
being 18 until he reaches his nineteenth birthday. 

Boys of 18 are at a period of life when they are just finding 
selves. During their preceding life span they have relied upon parental 
guidance and such character-building agencies as church and school. 
In the early teens they begin the transition from parental control to 
greater dependence upon themselves, and at 17 and 18 are at the 
critical point of this process. 

For most boys, this is the period when they enter college or begin 
to work. This process, generally speaking, involves a gradual, rather 
than a complete and sudden break from previous home and community 
influence. 

A psychiatrist and medical director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. George Stevenson, described this period of life 
as one— 

When young men are emancipating themselves and one in which they can 
gain great personal strength by being on their own. 

In the Army they will miss this opportunity since the Army, without question, 
eontinues a dependence and regimentation. 

A similar statement was made during the last war by a group of 
psychiatrists and medical men: 

If this proposal to draft the youth is carried out, they will step out of the 
state of dependence on their parents to a state of dependence on an authoritarian 
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organization, the Army, and following the war they will have no pattern of 
individual civilian responsibility to return to as a guide to their future living. 

Mr. Chairman, society has also recognized the immaturity of the 
18-year-old. 

The United States does not permit him to vote. No large city would 
permit its police force to be largely or wholly composed of 18-year- 
old boys. ‘They lack the judgment, restraint, and maturity to deal 
with crises, no matter how well officered they might be. 

General Eisenhower recognized this after the last war when he told 
a Senate committee: 

For occupational duty in foreign lands I do not believe the 18-year-old boy is 
as good as the 25-year-old. 

Nor is it simply a matter of lack of judgment or lack of emotional 
maturity. The 18-year-old is not fully developed physically. Some 
have reached full growth, but most of them will be pounds heavier 
and probably inches taller within another year or two. 

Most boys do not have the stamina and coordination at 18 that they 
have at 20 or 21. 

One World War I officer in commenting on this, said: 

A football player does not reach the peak until 22 or 23. 


Although American boys begin to play baseball at 7 or 8, the school-boy 
wonders, who have reached the big leagues at 18, could be counted on the fingers 


of one hand. 

A boxer is 23 or 24 before he is in his prime. 

Even in golf, supposedly a young man’s game, only the immortal Bobby 
Jones ever reached top ranking before 20. 

If the boys are still second-graders in sports at the age of 18, what is there 
about war that makes the situation different? 

The Army itself recognizes the immaturity of 18-year-old boys 
by not using them as officers. Even 19-year-old boys are seldom 
used as noncommissioned officers, even after 6 months or a year of 
service. 

I am quoting from a report put out by Princeton University: 

Among men in the Army 6 months to a year, only 18 percent of the non- 
commissioned officers were under 20, as conrpared with 31 percent of the privates. 
The Army evidently prefers to use its more mature men in positions of leader- 
ship or technica] responsibilty. 

There are a number of harmful results from using immature boys 
inthe Army. For one thing, there is a higher prevelance of neurosis 
among younger persons in the Army. The Medical Department of 
the United States Army in a series of studies of Army experience 
during World War I stated: 

These figures reveal a marked disproportion between the admissions to the 
hospital of men under 21 and their number in the Army at large, 77 percent 
more men from this younger age group being admitted to the hospital than 
their proportion in the Army would lead us to expect. That is, there was a 
marked tendency for men under 21 to develop neuroses in greater numbers 
than their proportion in the Army would warrant. 

Another result of using immature boys in the Army would be higher 
casualties. An official Army publication reported that— 

Exposures to accidents in the Armed Forces are sometimes more difficult to 
control than in permanently established industrial enterprises, principally be- 
cause the servicemen so engaged are usually younger than their civilian 
counterparts. 
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Barracks life at home and abroad is corrupting to teen-age boys. 
At the age of 18 most boys are at home or at school. They have nor- 
mal community relationships, including normal daily contact with 
members of the opposite sex. The abnormal life in the Army, with 
the anonymity of the uniforms, the absence of normal contact. with 
girls their own age, the tendency to use week ends or leaves for escape 
of the Army discipline, all contribute to the weakening of morals of 
teen-age boys. 

Heavy drinking is one frequent avenue of escape. An Army pub- 
lication says that the second- highest cause of off-duty accidents is— 

Plain ordinary barroom tighting. Knock that chip off my shoulder! Why 
aren't youin uniform? My outfit is better than yours. 

The end is injury and sometimes death. 

The moral problems involved in drafting 18-year-old boys were 
summarized by the report of the President’s Commission on Universal 
Training, in which Mrs. Anna Rosenberg partic ipated, and the state- 
ment I am about to qoute she : apparently denied in her testimony be- 
fore the House and Senate committees : 

We must admit at once that a serious moral problem is presented by the very 
removal of a boy of 18 from the normal influences of his home, church, school, 
and local community and his comparative isolation in a camp with large num- 
bers of other men under an entirely new and different environment. 

Mr. ArenDs. What date was that ? 

Mr. Swomtey. That was the Compton Commission Report on Uni- 
versal Training. I think it was 1947. 

The use of teen-age boys for occupation duty abroad poses special 
problems. In 1946 when the Army was using teen-age boys for occupa- 
tion duty in Germany, a Senate investigating committee reported the 
damage done to the prestige of the United States and to democracy. 
The report quoted Army intelligence summaries as follows: 

The actions of United States military personnel have not served to improve 
the feeling between Germany and the occupying forces. 

Also: 

Incidents involving unwarranted and abusive conduct on the part of Ameri- 
ean soldiers continued to increase. Unprovoked assaults, excessive public 
drunkenness, assistance in the violation of German law, black-market activities, 
and similar breaches of discipline lower the prestige of the American Army. 

Proponents of military training claim that universal military 
training will prevent war because it is evidence that the Untied States 
stands ready to back its drive for peace by force. They say that 
military training is Insurance against war, but when any country 
adopts methods ‘of force in its foreign relations it is only one step 
removed from the outbreak of hostilities. It is notice to the world 
that diplomatic negotiations have failed. 

The difficulty with relying on threats of force is that they must 
be carried out upon occasion “if they are to seem effective. Once some 
other nation is not intimidated by our threat to force, we must either 
go to war or abandon the pretext that threats are effective. 

The United States is being told that it must adopt military service 
and training because of its ‘world obligations. American troops are 
now scattered around the globe in Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, various islands and in the United States. Even in Western 
Europe, where the United States has one of its largest troop concen- 
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trations, “Nobody imagines,” writes columnist Anna O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick in the February 17th New York Times, “that 100,000 or 
200,000 American soldiers will stop the Red Army if it starts to move 
across the Continent.” 

Another large concentration of troops is in the Far East, especially 
in Korea, and as Hanson Baldwin, the New York Times military 
writer, pointed out in the December 24th New York Times: 

If the enemy wants to oust us from Korea, as he very probably does, he has 
the power to do so. 

Even a huge Military Establishment of 314 million men cannot 
police the world. It will therefore be but the beginning of military 
expansion if we adopt this bill. 

As General Bradley indicated, “our troop requirements may change 
in a month or a week.” 

Senator Morse in a Senate hearing asked him: 

Suppose the North Atlantic countries should believe that a war with Russia 
could better be deterred by more than our six divisions. You do not mean that 
in such a case we would limit it to six? 

General Bravery. No, sir. 

If the United States has found that it cannot fulfill its obligations 
without compulsory military service on an idefinite basis, perhaps 
it is because the Nation has become overobligated. Instead of pur- 
suing the futile policy of stationing troops all over the world to deter 
war, the United States should more skillfully apply diplomacy and 
should more effectively use its resources to eliminate the conditions on 
which communism and power politics live. 

The military, who to a large degree run our foreign policy today, 
will not permit any other course to be taken but that of military 
threats, so long as your committee continues to give the military a 
blank check. 

In conclusion, this bill should not be passed now when people are 
aroused almost to the point of hysteria about the prospect of war. 
Permanent legislation of such far-reaching consequence should await 
calmer times and have more careful consideration. 

Even the Defense Department does not think of this as an emerg- 
ency proposal. Mrs. Rosenberg said quite frankly : 

This will not be an emergency bill but a proposal for permanent legislation. 

Apparently it is not needed—I am speaking now of the universal 
military training and service aspect—because of any imminent danger 
of war. The New York Times of January 28 reported: 

The British Government has been advised by its senior military experts that 
war in Western Europe is unlikely in the next 18 months. 

This is evidently the opinion also of Admiral Kirk, our American 
Ambassador to Moscow. The United States News and World Report 
of December 15, 1950, reported a statement of Admiral Kirk’s in 
Frankfurt, Germany— 

He sees no signs in Moscow that Russia expects war now. Currently, Admiral 
Kirk detects none of the tell-tale signs of war that the experts watch for. For 
example, Soviet Army units are remaining at peacetime strength. No over-age 
classes are being called up. No extraordinary movements of troops or supplies 
have been detected. There is no drive in Russia to build bomb shelters or re- 
strict civilian consumption of critical materials. There is no shifting of labor 
away from peacetime to wartime industries. 

80531—51——38 
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May I say a word further, Mr. Chairman, about the proposal that 
universal military service and training are needed to build up the 
Reserves ? 

When General Marshall makes this statement, I think it ought to 
be made against the backdrop of General Marshall’s unwillingness to 
have the Reserves built up without a program of universal military 
service and training. The Army did not ask Congress for adequate 
appropriations to build up a large Reserve, and General Marshal! 
himself made the building up of the National Guard contingent 
upon a program of universal military training after the war. 

May I point out further that the Reserves, according to a report 
made by William T. Faricy, retiring Chairman of the Civilian Com- 
ponents Policy Board, are at their greatest peacetime strength, with 
more than 214 million enrolled, of whom, according to the report, 
710,000 are in a drill-pay status. 

In addition, Mr. Faricy revealed that tens of thousands of others 
are receiving systematic training of one type or another without pay ; 
in addition, there are 218,000 high-school and college students partici- 
pating in ROTC programs of the three military establishments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this proposal goes through and the military 
get not only this large standing Military Establishment but millions 


of boys in reserve for a period of years, then it seems to me that they 
will further intensify their control over the American people. 

I suspect that members of this committec read, as I do, the In- 
fantry Journal and the Combat Forces Journal. I wonder if you 
noticed in the April 1950 Journal that the Army is thinking of extend- 
ing the process of aptitude testing for men in the Army to find out 


which ones are leadership material ? 

And then here is the interesting part about this: 

The Army plans or hopes to extend this to the whole American people so as 
to determine what people are fit for leadership, such as what people are fit to 
be elected to Congress. 

I read this short paragraph. 

In short, if we were to learn tomorrow how to pick leaders, we might at once 
be faced with the very sizable'job of reclassification and reassignment, for, if 
the characteristics of the able leader become common knowledge, then subordi- 
nates could hardly be expected not to estimate freely their superiors’ capabili- 
ties for leadership. This would go way beyond the military to a genera! 
assessment of all in authority or seeking authority, even by election to public 
office. 

The personal impact of such knowledge would be tremendous, and we can well 
ask whether a new class system could arise from it. 

Maybe so. But would it be anything for the rest of us to worry about if the 
most stable 20 percent held the places of authority? 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 

Now, you consumed 30 minutes. 

Now, members of the committee, there are two points that were 
raised in his statement. I think I want to make this statement: 

The first point is that in the proposed bill the Selective Service 
Board will make a report each year as to its operation. 

With regard to putting a limitation in the bill, I don’t think we 
would be wise to put a limitation in years, but I think an amendment 
along this line might deserve favorable action on the part of the 
committee : 
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Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, the Congress may by con- 
current resolution terminate or suspend for a stated period of time all induc- 
tion in the Armed Forces or the National Security Training Corps. Any 
person inducted in the National Security Training Corps prior to adoption of 
said concurrent resolution should, not more than six months following the 
adoption thereof, be released from training and such service, but shall not be 
relieved from his obligation to serve in a Reserve component provided in sec- 
tion 4 (d) 3 of this title. 

In other words, by concurrent resolution, Congress can terminate 
either one anytime it sees fit to. 

When we take the bill up for consideration in executive session, I 
think we should give serious consideration about a concurrent reso- 
lution stating in the bill that Congress can terminate it. 

Mr. Towr. Of course, you will have to change some other part of 
the bill, if you are going to do that. 

The CHarrMan. I understand that. 

Mr. Towe. The present bill puts everybody in the Training Corps 
in the armed services. 

The Cuatrman. Instead of putting a termination date at 2 years, 
we should say that the Congress can terminate both by a concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, would you care to air your views on 
why you think a definite termination date is not good, or do you want 
to do that in executive session ¢ 

The CHARMAN. We won't take the time to do that now. We have a 
roomful of witnesses, and we want to hear them. 

Thank you very much. You made a nice statement. 

Now, we called Mr. Sanders of the National Grange as the first 
witness. Is he here? 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Come around, Mr. Sanders. 

Now, is Mr. Donald J. McQuade here? 

Mr. McQuapr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

And is Mrs. Stewart here / 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. And is Mrs. Jane B. Slagle here ? 

Mrs. Siacier. Present. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Jack Wolking here? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Is Rey. E. Paul Weaver here ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Jack Kyle of the National Defense League 
here / ’ 

Mr. Kye. Here, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Frank E. McClernan here? 

Mr. Kyte. He is here, sir. Mr. MeClernan is here. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Bernard Weitzer here? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarman. Is Mr. Crill? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Ora Mr. Curry ? 

(No response. ) 
The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Virgil C. Finnell here ? 
(No response.) 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. John D. Wilson ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp. Here. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Well, I think we have enough witnesses, members, to have a good 
hearing today. 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Sanders. 

You represent the National Grange, a farm organization / 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am legislative counsel of the 
National Grange, and appear in behalf of the National Grange. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Sanpers. 1. The National Grange takes it for granted that the 
claim of the Defer nse Department is valid, that the national sec urity 
requires them to have 3.5 million men in the armed services by late 
summer of this year and that they can handle and train these men 
without unjustified waste of manpower. These are questions that the 
Nation must trust the Defense Department officials to settle soundly 
and wisely. 

Beyond these claims of the Department, however, there are other 
ian and proposals of the Department that the National Grange 
questions, and the validity of which we cannot take for granted. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for just a second 
there ¢ 

Would it not be proper to have the witness describe the organiza- 
tion’ We know, but I thought for the record 

The CHamman. We did in the first instance, but I did not think it 
was necessary to take the time. Everybody knows what the Grange 
organization is. It is a farm organization with half a million mem- 
bers all over the United States. 

Mr. Heserr. Just a short statement for the record. 

Mr. Sanpers. In the first place, the National Grange is the oldest 
farm organization in the country. It has a membership of dues-pay- 
ing members of around 860,000 and has a large number of other mem- 
bers that do not pay dues, due to the fact that they have been members 
for over 50 years. 

Its membership is composed of both women and men, girls and boys 
above 14 years of age. 

Women have equal voting rights at all levels of the Grange with 
men. In other words, our delegates i in our State conventions and in 
our National conventions are alw ays equally divided between men and 
women, the delegates being the masters and their wives, or if the wife 
happens to be the State master—and she can be elected State master 
and has at times been elected State master—her husband automatically 
is a voting delegate at the pe ptheg 

The Cuamnan. I think all we farmers understand what the Grange 
is, anyhow. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire, if Mr. Sanders 
will tell us briefly, how the policy of the National Grange is deter- 
mined, especially with respect to your presentation this morning. 
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Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

The policies of the Grange under all circumstances follow about the 
following course 

Mr. Corr. And that following course was applied to your appear- 
ance this morning? 

Mr. Sanvers. What is that? 

Mr. Coxe. I want to find out how you learned the attitude of the 
National Grange which prompts you to appear this morning to voice 
whatever thoughts you may have on it? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I am not sure of how the particular resolution 
arose. I didn’t take the trouble to go back to that, but I am sure that 
it arose about as follows: 

Quite often we get various and sundry resolutions from local 
granges, that is, the community grange, which is the local unit. 

Very often those resolutions are taken into the Pomona grange, 
which is the county grange. From there they go to the State grange, 
and the State granges bring them to the National Grange. 

Now, we sometimes, however, get resolutions introduced directly 
at the National Grange, but on rare occasions—and I feel reasonably 
sure that this resolution which I shall read a little bit later arose about 
as I described the origin of nearly all our policies. 

Cote. Are you going to tell us when that resolution was 
adopted ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sanvers. As the oldest farm organization and as an unique 
family organization whose membership. of 860,000 consists of both 
sexes above 14 years of age, we have as much responsibility in meeting 
these demands and will bear as he: avy a part of the burden which 
is caused by them as any other equal number of people in the Nation. 

4, Ours is the responsibility of supplying our fair proportion of 
men to the armed services and producing 75 percent more food and 
other needed farm products per worker than we produced per worker 
before World War II. Or, to put the combined production and mili- 
tary service problem confronting American farmers in another way: 
In order to maintain our World War IL per capita consumption, for 
a population increased by over a fifth, we must produce around 50 
percent more food on exactly the same acres of cropl and with 22 per- 
cent fewer workers than we had prior to the war, which 22 percent does 
not include the boys and men the Army is asking us to supply as our 
fair share of the armed services. 

The problem before this committee appears on the surface to be 
merely a problem of finding 3,500,000 men this year for the armed 
services. If this were the problem before you in its naked simplicity 
and there were no other ramifications of it, the problem would, indeed 
be solved with much greater ease than it actually can be solved. It 
is the effects of the request of the armed services on the social, economic, 
and democratic life of the Nation that greatly complicates the request 
of the Defense Department. 

6. We believe that the request of the Armed Forces can be met, with 
agriculture meeting its fair share of the men in the armed services with- 
out reducing our over-all standard of living more than 10 to 15 per- 
cent, and with a maintenance of per capita food consumption around 
15 to 20 percent above that of pre-World War II. But we know that 
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the food production part of this picture is not to be taken for granted ; 
in fact, it is on a precarious balance. 

7. We have said that farm workers must. produce 75 percent more 
per man than they did prewar which we are not doing now—our output 
now being from 50 to 60 percent greater than prewar. Although we 
have around 20 percent more mouths to feed and each mouth will be 
eating around 20 percent more, we have so far not quite kept abreast 
of the problems during 10 years of the best growing weather we have 
had for decades. What would happen to our food supplies if we had 
a series of dry years equal to those of the middle thirties? Under such 
conditions we could suffer dire food shortages, and food could easily 
become our most needed strategical material. We dare not drain 
off highly productive agricultural manpower and thus tip the balance 
toward food scarcity. We must keep in mind that during defense or 
war crisis we actually need more food per person than in peacetime— 
during World War II we actually upped our per capita consumption 
by 17 percent. We cannot. hope to repeat such an added increase, but 
probably only maintain our World War II food use. 

8. As stated above, we believe that the Nation can meet the defense 
requirements both for the manpower and material needs of the armed 
services and the necessities for civilian use without reduction of the 
standard of living more than 10 to 15 percent if our total manpower 
is not. wasted. 

9. National income is now running around $250 billion, with 15 
billion, or 6 percent of it, diverted to defense expenditures. We are 
told that this will probably rise to a defense expenditure of around 
53 billion by next year and level off to around 35 billion by 1955 if we 
do not get into an all-out war. Defense expenditure at the peak, 
therefore, should run around 20 percent of our present income and 
level off at around 14 to 15 percent of our national income, barring an 
all-out war. Physically this means that, if we do not increase national 
output, and if we divert from 6 to 20 percent of the goods which nor- 
mally go into our living standards into war matériel, our consumption 
of nonfood goods and services will be reduced proportionately. Dur- 
ing the period from 1941 to 1944 we increased our output of non- 
agricultural goods and war matériel by around 30 percent, or by around 
10 percent annually. If we can make a like record within the next 
few years, our standard of living need not suffer a great deal, or any 
except for some scarce services and durable consumers’ goods. There 
is little or no need for us to suffer, provided we use our manpower 
wisely and don’t waste it. This is the heart of the problem before this 
committee, and not simply the finding of enough men to raise the 
armed services to the 3,500,000 men. 

10. The remainder of my discussion will be devoted to the impact 
of the proposals in H. R. 2811 on agriculture and the policies of the 
National Grange on these proposals. 

11. No official statement of the National Grange has indicated that 
its membership expects farmers not to furnish their proportionate 
share of the increased number of men demanded by the armed serv- 
ices for the current emergency. But the Grange does have a vital 
interest in justified deferment of farm boys from the draft by an 
effective selective service, and objects strenuously to the adoption of 
a peacetime universal military service system. 
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12. On the subject of building up the Armed Forces, at our annual 
session last November, we endorsed the following policy statement : 


We recognize that the present world situation will require America to train 
and maintain a large standing army for an indefinite period of years; that this. 
fact will require us to make efficient use of all manpower outside the Armed 
Forces in the defense effort; and that we must guard against the danger of 
developing in our youth a spirit of militarism or a trust in armed might rather 
than morality, we therefore believe: 

(a) That we must give full support to programs of military conscription 
necessary to build and maintain adequate Armed Forces. 

(vb) That we should work vigorously to secure a substantial lowering of 
physical and mental requirements for admission to the Armed Forces to the 
end that a large proportion of our youth within a necessary draft age group may 
be utilized in the services with those now barred by rigid entrance requirements 
being enabled to serve in some capacity. 

(c) That we should oppose any plan to extend the period of individual service 
and to withdraw young men and armed services training personnel from other 
active defense efforts by instituting a secondary system of universal military 
ee for youth below the present draft age. 

I have indicated that the National Grange is predominantly : 

family organization. A modern family farm is a business unit as 
well as a home, and nearly all boys have a vital job in this unit as 
soon as they are old enough to work. A family farm, contrary to the 
belief of many, is usually a highly mechanized farm. For example, 
on Iowa farms unpaid labor 30 years ago was around 70 percent of 
all labor used on farms; now as one of the most highly mechanized 
farm States in the Union 83 percent of all labor is furnished by the 
farmer and his family. 

14. At a very early age a boy on the aver ‘age mechanized farm learns 


a great deal about equipment, ‘and by the time he is 18 he is frequently 
more skilled in operation and repair of this equipment than his father. 
This father-son business relationship does not hold in industry. This 
fact is very significant in farm draft and deferment policies. This 
fact must also be carefully considered in the light of the food-re- 
quirements situation which we have already — This com- 


mittee should keep in mind that 18-year-old boys on an up-to-date 
farm are far more important producers, as a rule, than is the case with 
18-year-old city boys. 

15. At 18 years of age many farm boys are indispensable, skilled 
workers on a mechanized family farm. Above the age of 20, on the 
other hand, farm men are frequently not only skilled and indis- 
pensable workers, but are often the managers of farms. These young 
farmers also are the very ones who can stand long additional hours 
of hard work, as contrasted to older managers. Hence, from the 20- 
to 30-year-old farmers must come the bulk of expanded farm out- 
put, through longer hours of work, that we have indicated is so vital 
to the maximum defense effort. 

16. We have said that we would concede that we should not ques- 
tion the claimed needs to 3.5 million men by the Defense Department ; 
but we most vigorously reject their claim that they can use only the 
cream of the crop of our boys and accept only tise boys who can 
make front-line soldiers and are tops in both physical and mental 
qualifications. The American armed services require more men be- 
hind each front-line fighter than any armed force in the world— 
from four to five men for each man in a fox hole or at the front. 
Sure, we will have the finest, most capable army in the world if every 
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one of these boys—including the four or five behind the front—are 
top-level mental and physical specimens. But we know that such 
a claim on our searce and valuable supply of farm boys will not lead 
to the soundest defense and the best balance of fighting and food- 
production men. 

17. We maintain that for the armed services to demand the cream 
of our farm boys only, mentally and physically, which forces local 
boards to dig deeper and deeper into the pool of boys on the farm, 
is not good defense sense. With four or five jobs behind the lines 
for each boy at the front, the armed services can’t convince us that 
they must hold their standards of qualifications at the present high 
level, and ruthlessly cut into our irreplaceable and indispensable men 
whom sound common sense would tell us are needed more in farm pro- 
duction than in many of the back-of-the-line jobs the armed services 
use men for. 

We don’t believe that the present Selective Service System is doing 
a sound job of selecting farm boys for both the Armed Forces and for 
the real necessary service on ‘the farms. And we believe that the 
Defense Department’s demand for extraordinarily high mental and 
physical standards is aggravating this failure to do a good job of 
selecting wisely from the pool of farm boys. 

18. We believe the universal military service provision of H. R. 2811 
is not needed at all under the present emergency and is a grave danger 
to our democratic way of life. This provision should be stricken from 
the bill, and its proponents should not try to bring this vital issue in 
under the claim that it is necessary to meet our present needs. 

19. We believe that if it were enacted it will give the Armed Forces 
first choice or claim on every boy’s service. We have little faith in 
the willingness or the ability of the Armed Forces under a universal 
military service system to make a wise selection of boys as between 
service in the Armed Forces or service in an important defense ca- 
pacity outside these forces. Selective Service can best make that 
selection. 

20. We object most strenuously to trying to pass a universal peace- 
time military service measure in any Way except as a separate measure 
and on its own merits. And we are satisfied that, if selective service is 
used wisely and soundly, it will meet all security requirements, not- 
W —. nding the claims of the military to the « ontrar y. 

Frankly we have always had a fear of unrestricted powers given 
to io military in any peacetime or semipeacetime. As we read sec- 
tion I (c) of H. R. 2811 we believe that it gives the President, and 
choca him the military, unlimited authority to raise in peace and 
war any sized armed force he may wish to raise. He is authorized— 
from time to time, whe ther or not a state of war exists, to select and induct into 
the Armed Forces * * * such number of persons as may be required to pro- 
vide and maintain the strength of the Armed Forces. 

What does “the strength” mean, if it doesn’t mean any strength 
the Armed Forces andthe President may want to draft regardless of 
what the Congress or the people think? When we have arrived at the 
place where we are willing to give the President and the Armed Forces 
such unlimited powers as we believe this provision grants them, we 
have surrendered to them the democratic powers guaranteed to us by 
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our Constitution. We submit that the powers surrendered in this 
provision are far too broad for our Nation’s best interests, and that its 
wording should be revised. 

23. We would like to suggest a change in the provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act that might make it possible to draft essential and 
irreplaceable farm boys. This suggestion, we believe, would broaden 
the selectivity of the draft, would not tend to impair necessary farm 
production, and would be a means of avoiding any stigma arising 
from deferment. 

24. If farm boys meeting the tests of essentiality and irreplace- 
ability were called into training during certain slack periods of the 
year when their farm jobs would suffer least and if basic military 
training could be split into two separate 3-month periods of training 
spread over 2 years, many essential farm boys could combine necessary 
basic military training and essential farm production duties. They 
could thus be allowed to continue their most essential productive duties 
and could be held in the active Reserves with military practice with 
local guard units for a given number of days each month, and a short 
period of military training each year if needed. 

25. The Armed Forces without doubt will object to this and claim 
that it is “impractical.” This objection, if raised, we do not believe is 
valid, because nearly every armed service official who has testified has 
indicated that boys can be sent to the front with reasonable justice to 
them after they have had 4 months of basic training. The real reason 
we submit, if they raise objections to this, is that they do not wish to be 
inconvenienced, much preferring to do as they like with our boys once 
they take charge of them. Basic: ally it is such disregard of the civilian 
production requirements which we think makes the Armed Forces 
unsafe as a repository of the right to judge whether or not every boy 
in the land under universal service requirement must come before them 
to be judged as to whether or not he best fits into the public service 
requirement in a civilian capacity or in a military capacity. 

26. We doubt if anyone, not even those in the Kremlin, can hazard a 
guess as to the future nature and duration of the period of international 
tension that we are in. It is clearly a conflict based in the main on 
conflicts of ideologies and not, in a major sense, on an all-out military 
aggression. Wars do not destroy ideas or ideologies. The period of 
tension will last until either democracy or communism proves to the 
masses of mankind that one of them is superior as a provider of 
physical goods and services and a better preserver of spiritual values 
and personal liberties and desires of the individual, Long after phys- 
ical aggression of communism is subdued the tension caused by its 
ideological claims will persist. To us everything points to a long and 
hard struggle, short of a full-fledged war, before the period of ‘reat 
uncertainty is ended, 

27. At the present time the Armed Forces have the wholehearted 
support of the American people in their justified claim for a greatly 
increased striking force. ‘There are many statesmen and students, for 
whose judgments we have great respect, who question the soundness 
and the necessity for as large a force as the Defense Department is 

requesting. The great fear that constantly besets military leaders 
that public opinion will not give full support to an adequate force to 
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protect our democratic way of life is a fear that usually is full) 
justified. 

28. We would like to set over against this fear of the Armed Forces 
the fear of the people that the Armed Forces are constantly trying 
to overstep the bounds of necessity. One grave danger at the present 
time is that the armed services will find itself with large war-making 
powers in hand but with no sizable conflict confronting it. There is 
no force that undermines the morale of democratic armed forces and 
the families of these forces so quickly and so completely as great 
masses of men and matériel in idleness, over long periods. 

29. Surely no Armed Forces official has forgotten the almost. in- 
stantaneous disintegration and the dissipation of our forces after 
World War II. The more unjustifiably and damagingly the Armed 
Forces now cut into the civilian manpower, production, and economy 
of the Nation, the greater will be the danger of a disastrous swing 
of the pendulum against a sound defense effort in any future period 
of lightened international tension. We sincerely hope that such a 
danger will be guarded against in passage of this bill and in its 
administration by the Armed Forces, once it is law. 

30. These are the reasons for our faith in a Selective Service Sys- 
tem, dedicated to the task of determining the role where each indivi- 
dual may best serve the cause of freedom, rather than to embrace a 
universal military training program in this crisis. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Sanders, for your statement. 

Mr. Sanpers. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMaAn, That is all. 

Now, members of the committee, I want to make this announcement, 
that tomorrow night at 8 o’clock I am asking the committee to meet 
for tne purpose of hearing Mr. Caldwell, and his assistant, Mr. Wads- 
worth, in regard to seeing if we can cooperate with them in helping 
find outside of the District of Columbia a suitable headquarters for 
the civilian defense, so I hope all of you will be here tomorrow night 
at 8 o’clock because that is the only time we can get around to it. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Donald McQuade, national com- 
mander in chief of the Catholic War Veterans. 

Now, Mr. McQuade, have you a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. McQvapr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Now, the rules of the House are this: 

Each such standing committee shall so far as practicable require 
all witnesses appearing before it to file in advance a written state- 
ment of their proposed testimony and to limit their oral presentation 
to brief summaries of their argument. 

Now, we are leaning backward. We are affording practically a 
half-hour to each witness’ statement, so go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. McQuapr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Will you briefly tell us what your card states, that 
you are the national commander in chief of the Catholic War Veterans. 

How large an organization is that ? 

Mr. McQuane. I explained my full capacity and the capacity of the 
organization in my opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. All right; go right ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD J. McQUADE, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF 
THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I am Donald J. 
MeQuade, of Toledo, Ohio, national commander of the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America. In their name, and per- 
sonally, I wish to thank you for permitting us to appear before you 
to submit our proposals and express our attitude on the legislation 
you are now considering. 

We are a national organization of veterans of the United States 
Armed Forces with members i in every State, two of whom, Francis C. 
Restivo, of Toledo, Ohio, national legislative officer, and Thomas 
Walsh, of New York City, a past national commander, are present 
with me as advisers in my discussion with you. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United States of America was 
organized 15 years ago to promote a greater devotion to the patriotic 
ideals of our country and to combat communism and all other sub- 
versive elements that would belittle or destroy those ideals. 

The Catholic War Veterans have been fully aware for many years 
of the need for some measure that would insure the security and de- 
fense of our Nation in a time of peace. This present Armed Forces 
Committee is considering legislation for a universal military training 
program, which presumably would satisfy that necessity. 

The Catholic War Veterans at this time wish to make their state- 
ment serve a twofold purpose—to testify on House Resolution 2811 
introduced on February 22, 1951, by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee and to point out particularly the thoughts of our or- 
ganization on the problems of a long-term training program. 

In regard to House Resolution 2811, the committee's recognition of 
the urgency of the prooslem is highly lauded and it is hoped that the 
committee will never relax its efforts until a solution is attained. Yet 
itis with regret that we note that this measure attacks simultaneously 
both the problem of current military needs and the long-range pro- 
gram of defense and security. 

We believe that the seriousness of the world situation which is now 

requiring our country to contemplate a step militarywise that is new 

to our tradition, is sufficiently important in itself for your decision, 
and that legislation for peacetime security calls for a measure that 
should be considered by itself free from the influence that must nat- 
urally be present if the current military demands are kept in mind at 
the same time. Therefore, we attest that the Catholic War Veterans, 
while agreeing with the committee on necessity for profound legisla- 
tion on this matter, must insist that the dual bill under consideration 
fails to qualify. 

We believe that the present Selective Service Act directed by the 
current Congress is adequate for the existing emergency and that each 
period of emergency whenever it confronts our ‘country should re- 
quire separate and proper legislation as determined by the then sitting 
body. What separately is “needed is a program based upon those 
freedom and moral traditions of our noble heritage to insure the 
defense and security of our Nation—one that does not merely look 
to the military aspects—a security training program considered in 
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the light of peacetime activity so that there will always be available 
enough manpower to staff our security requirements in case of danger 
to our Nation from within and without. There must be training be- 
yond the military—in the sciences, the trade skills, crafts, arts, pro- 
fessions, and in leadership. We proceed with the knowledge that 
military tactics and techniques move to a more rapid pace than any 
industrial activity or human vocation. All of the sciences and me- 
chanical developments of our age have been accepted by the Armed 
Forces and applied in their unique way to create new weapons, maneu- 
vers, and training approaches. Understanding this, it is evident that 
the man trained today with the present media and tactics will be of 
use to tomorrow’s forces only in his physical presence. 

I might correct that understanding—understanding this, it is evident 
that the man trained today with the present media and tactics will 
be of use tomorrow’s force only in his physical presence. 

Let us review for a minute one of the basic provisions of H. R. 
2811, viz, that every youth would be liable for a period of 6 months’ 
active service. This area of time, in the view of our organization, 
would not do what is intended and would do that thing feared by 
American parents and outstanding leaders of our economy; namely, 
destroy a period in a youth’s life without offering a corresponding 
reward to him or little, if any, reward to the Nation. Testimony 
has been offered in this series of hearings before the committee to the 
effect that military life has become so complicated that it would be 
impracticable, probably useless to train a person for a few weeks out 
of each year; that what is needed to produce a first-class soldier is a 
period of sustained and continuous basic training. The 6-month 
period, while being too short to accomplish the purposes of the mili- 
tary, is just long enough to be a serious detrimental impact on a 
youth’s life—it would take him away from home just long enough 
to cause a break in the continuity of his education, necessitating a 
complete year or more before it could be resumed, if at all—it would 
burden industry which depends on a continual influx of youth to sus- 
tain its program—its costs to society would be the retrogression of the 
youth of our Nation. 

All this is said by the Catholic War Veterans to indicate we believe 
that America does not need a universal military training program— 
but a solid continuing program of national security and defense— 
and all outlines which do not cover training in all areas of military, 
naval, and air services, as well as the sciences, the arts, professions, 
crafts, leadership, and civilian occupations, are a sham and should be 
ignored by the committee. 

We are sure, gentlemen, that it is not the intention of the commit- 
tee or of our Congress to use this bill—which purportedly amends the 
Selective Service Act, to gain quick passage of universal military 
training. We do, however, reiterate that emergency legislation 
and peacetime security legislation should be matters of separate con- 
sideration. We repeat that the present Selective Service Act directed 
by your session of Congress is adequate to the present emergency and 
that other considerations must be given to peacetime security and de- 
fense planning. To this end, we submit for your consideration the 
following phases for development in legislation establishing such 
peacetime security and defense services for our future generation, 
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then let no man accuse us of preparing for aggression but all men and 
nations understand that we are for world peace and are insuring our 
own security and prepared adequately and continuously to defend it. 

We respectfully submit : 

1. That a course in military drill and tactics be developed for in- 
clusion in the prescribed curricula of all schools on the high-school 
level and above, and in no instance shall this course be elective and 
would be standardized and determined, both in scope and in the length 
of time required to obtain proper credits which would apply to even- 
tual diploma. That as a form of added incentive so that the student 
would make every effort to assimilate this course, a system of grading 
would be worked out that would classify the results reached and 
quality the student for proper consideration in the event that he is 
‘alled into active service under a system of general mobilization in 
time of war. 

2. That all defense tactical courses would be conducted by person- 
nel of the armed service, either Regular, National Guard, or Re- 
serve units, who would be assigned to the various faculties by the De- 
partment of Defense. All textbooks, uniforms, and other materials 
necessary to properly conduct the classes and to prepare the students 
to satisfy the intention of the program shall be supplied by the proper 
Government agency. 

3. That a 12-week field training period for all youth for each of 
two consecutive years be part of this required program; the youth to 
be called for this training period at a time when it would least affect 
and disrupt his educational or economic status. 

4. That all youth not participating in the educational program for 
defense drill and tactics be required to substitute therefor, an equiv- 
alent time period at designated and existing units of the Armed 
Forces which are engaged in this program. 

5. That each youth while engaged in the field training shall receive 
compensation from the armed service agency or unit under which he is 
being trained, commensurate with the rank in the regular services. 

6. That Government scholarships be made available in vocational 
and trade schools for the training in all specialist branches of the 
armed services agencies. These special courses are to be available to 
all students so electing to them after equivalently qualifying in the 
defense drill and tactics course. 

The CrarrMan. Thank you very much—— 

Mr. Arenps. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. There are more pages. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, go ahead. 

7. That all specialized courses which are basically skilled trades or 
crafts and which are operated in the civilian economy by organized 
trade or craft unions, with apprentice systems to obtain full recogni- 
tion, shall be directed by teachers recommended and recognized by 
the regularly accredited union of such craft or trade. 

8. All textbooks, laboratory equipment, materials, and other essen- 
tial operating tools to be supplied by the Government and successful 
completion of the course or trade, plus other compliance with union 
rules, is to be considered as qualification for membership in the craft 
or trade. 

9. That additional schools patterned after West Point and An- 
napolis be established to insyre a sufficient faculty for the defense 
drill and tactics course. 
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10. The Government would make the proper arrangements to 
assure the protection of the health, as well as the spiritual “well- being. 
for all the youths while engaged in the active field training and should 
supply paid-up insurance for all youth during the time they are 
engaged in the pursuance of this course in any degree. 

In support of the above recommendations, we offer these suggestions 
rs are the demonstrated knowledge of the day: 

. The military itself, has indicated that 13 weeks is all that is 
nec nite to indoctrinate a civilian in the rudiments of military and 
nav al training to become an active member of the Armed Forces. 

The advice of educators and those concerned with the scientific 
Pie moral developments and direction of youth is strongly against 
any extended period of separation from civil life during the informa- 
tiv e years of the youth of the Nation. 

The training made available under this plan and the discipline 
thes eloped during r the periods required will sufficiently instill into all 
who participate in the program, a knowledge of the requirements of 
our Armed Forces ample to make them apt and spontaneous prospects 
for the defense agencies when necessity demands their participation. 
Such a program as this more aptly answers the psychological retraction 
of the American people from compulsory asleagy training and more 
correctly answers our proposition that the American Government is 
dedicated to a program of strength for defense purposes in the mat- 
ter of its world leadership. 

We realize that such a legislative task devolving on this committee is 
a monumental one and we trust that the suggestions made herein will 
be of some assistance in accomplishing that which will be best for the 
security of America in the future and peace in the world. 

These suggestions are developed with the realization that our na- 
tional strength is nourished on the firm foundation of the American 
home and the training there received by our youth. Any program 
which would disrupt that foundation must receive thorough and eriti- 
cal consideration. We submit our proposal as the plan least likely to 
result in an overturn of American ideals, traditions, and future 
economy. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. McQuade. 

Now, the next witness on the list is Mrs. G. B. Slagle. 

Is the lady here ? 

Mrs. Stacie. Yes, sir . 

The CrarrMan. Now, will you please tell the committee, Madam, 
who you represent, or is this vour individual statement ? 

Mrs. Stacie. This is my individual statement. 

The CHatrMan. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Sracitr. Thank you. 

The CuHatrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Stacie. I am Mrs. William L. Slagle. of Dayton, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM L. SLAGLE, DAYTON, OHIO 


Members of the House Committee on Armed Services and friends, 
I consider it a signal honor to appear before you and I wish to thank 
vou, from the bottom of my heart, for giving a mother the opportunity 
to express her point of view relative to Tower ing the draft age, military 
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training, and the sacrifice of educational advantages; subjects so vital 
to all of us. 

Relative to lowering the draft age to include 18- or 1814-year-old 
boys—I am very much opposed to the conscription of them and the 
sending of them all over the world. Surely our country is not in such 
dire straits that we need to conscript our babies for a global crusade 
comparable to the Children’s Crusade of the Middle Ages. Certainly, 
such young boys should not have the mistakes of incompetent people 
placed like millstones about their necks and should not be asked to face 
the endlessness of death because of these mistakes. 

If we must have military service for such young boys, this military 
service should be coordinated with an educational program. This 
Nation is outstanding among the nations of the world in its attempt 
to educate all the children of all the people. Our boys have been 
reared from babyhood in the expectation of making something out- 
standingly useful of their lives. Their studies and associations have 
been carefully supervised with such expectations in mind. After 
drifting about the world in the Armed Forces for 26 months, not to 
mention freedom from studies, their whole point of view will un- 
doubtedly be changed. They may consider themselves too “old” to 
embark upon strenuous educational programs. ‘Today, parents are 
hopefully planning to send their sons to college, although they are 
constantly haunted by the dreadful fear these sons will be snatched 
away to die in some roadside ditch in Korea, the wastes of Siberia, or 
some other God-forsaken place and—for what? These young boys 
did not concoct this “witches brew,” and should not be forced to drink 
it. Certainly, no one can object to the boys being trained to defend 
their own country, but gentlemen, this training should be to defend 
their own country, and no other. Are there no young men in foreign 
Jands who can be trained to defend their respective nations ? 

According to most parents, the ideal way to train boys to defend 
their country would be to allow them to attend college during the school 
year. Then, during the summer vacations send them to a training 
camp. They could be made subject to call during the school year, if 
all-out war should come. However, if military training must be in- 
stituted during the entire year, a students Army training program 
should be set up. Forgive me, gentlemen, for injecting personal 
experience into this statement. My own two sons attend Culver Mili- 
tary Academy during the summer months. They are members of a 
group known as the Culver Summer Naval School, a sort of glorified 
summercamp. By the end of 8 weeks, even my 14-year-old had earned 
his sharpshooter’s certificate, signed by the proper Government official, 
and seven additional bars were added to his medal for expert marks- 
manship. At the end of 8 weeks, those boys are able to put on garri- 
son parades comparable in formation and precision of movement, to 
the same type of drill in which cadets are trained at West Point. They 
are taught military discipline and indoctrinated in seamanship. If 
all of this can be accomplished in 8 weeks, with boys ranging in ages 
from 14 to 18, just why is it necessary to take 26 months out of their 
lives, during the period when they should be securing their educations / 

This country will need educated men, in the future, gentlemen, just 
as certainly as military men think they need so much potential can- 
non fodder today. If we deprive our sons of an education we shall 
be playing directly into the hands of those who wish to socialize the 
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United States. I wish to quote an excerpt from an article written by 
Dr. Ernest Hahne, president of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
published in the Dayton Daily News for Monday, January 1, 1951. 
I quote: 

Let each college man be a part of the Armed Forces and let him be subject 
to military discipline and drill, but let us train him also for his responsibilities 
after the war. It is not winning wars that has been our problem. The tragedy 
is we have been losing the peace. It takes brains and strategy to win a war. It 
takes just as much brains and strategy to win the peace. 

End of quotation. 

Make no mistakes about it, gentlemen, if and when the Defense 
Department can get its clutches upon our young sons, it will do what- 
ever it pleases with them; the wishes of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people notwithstanding. The Army, one way or another, will say 
who shall and who shall not go to college. This will cause an untold 
and increasing amount of bitterness and resentment among parents, 
who will desperately begin trying to find ways to get their children 
into school instead of the Infantry. It will be a sad day for America, 
gentlemen, when honorable people are forced to scurry about for a 
means of saving their children from the world’s sacrificial altars. As 
for the teen-age boys, themselves, they feel that their only destiny 
is death upon the battlefields. They talk about all this among them- 
selves and come home, moody and depressed. Their interest in studies 
has waned, to a very great degree. 

I greatly resent the remarks of General Marshall and Mrs. Rosen- 
berg relative to 18-year-olds making the “best combat troops and being 
the least expensive to the Government.” Of course, they will make the 
best combat troops. They are filled with the good old high school 
football spirit which would cause them to be willing to sacrifice life 
and limb for the glory of the school. They may be “cheap” in sheer 
numbers and in dollars and cents to General Marshall and Mrs. Ro- 
senberg, but they are the most precious possessions of countless Ameri- 
‘an parents. Such remarks by people in high positions, are extremely 
heartbreaking, to say the least. General Marshall’s record of mistakes 
is well known to most intelligent people. After returning from a trip 
to Europe, following the close of World War II, a Mrs. Resenberg 
advocated a reorientation program for our soldiers before they could 
go back into society with the war workers and the 4-F’s. Today, Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg is extolling the virtues and advantages to be derived 
from military training for all young men. Can it be possible that in 
these particular cases, there are also two Mrs. Rosenbergs? If not, I 
shall be delighted to hear some Congressman ask her just why she so 
suddenly has changed her mind. 

In order to refresh my memory, I have been rereading President 
Roosevelt and the coming of the war 1941, by Charles A. Beard. A 
number of persons who in 1940-41 pushed us down the road toward 
war under the guise of preserving the peace are, today, still doing the 
very same thing. I wish to quote extracts from debates presented in 
chapter 2 of the above-mentioned book, under the heading “Repre- 
sentations of lend-lease aid to the Allies.” 

Senator Tom Connally, of Texas: I quote: 

This bill, I submit, is not intended to get the Nation into war, but is intended to 
keep it out of war. It is the purpose of the bill by aiding Great Britain and by 
giving succor, aid, and assistance to those who are struggling against the aggres- 
sors, to keep the war in Europe, and keep the invaders away from our land. 
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In effect, isn’t he saying the same thing, today, gentlemen ? 

The recently defeated Senator from [linois, the Honorable Scott 
Lucas: I quote: 
No, Mr. President, I repeat that H. R. 1776 is a peace measure and not one of war. 
I submit it is a step in the direction of peace and if I thought for one moment 
that it was a step toward war, I would be standing here opposing it with all the 
power and force that I command. 

Fortunately, for the American people, there are still a few men in 
the Congress who had the courage of their convictions in 1940-41. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio: I quote: 
The important thing about this bill, it seems to me, is that its provisions, in effect, 
give the President power to carry on a kind of undeclared war all over the wonld, 


in which America would do everything except actually put soldiers in the front- 
line trenches where the fighting is. 

Representative Dewey Short, of Missouri: I quote: ‘ 
You can dress this measure up all you please, you can sprinkle it with perfume 
and pour powder on it, but*it is still foul and stinks to high heaven. It does not 
need a doctor, it needs an undertaker. This bill is a war bill, it is a dictatorship 
bill, and it is a bankruptcy bill. 

History has proved which of the gentlemen were correct. 

Yet, such persons as General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg can go 
to the Congress, demanding the lives of our sons, and Senator Con- 
nally adds insult to injury by demanding that these sons be sent to 
Europe. Many Congressmen will respect their wishes, entirely disre- 
garding the w ishes’of the people who elected them to office, Gentle- 
men, is it any wonder the American people are disgusted and resentful ? 

I know how desperate parents are these days, gentlemen, because I 
am one of them: hoping against hope that something will happen for 
the good of our beloved country, and our sons will not be thrown to 
the wolves. I wish to beg and plead with you to search your own 
souls and try to think what you would do and what you would wish 
if your own sons were facing induction at 18 or 1814. Perhaps, we 
should reverse our engines a. bit and evaluate ourselves before we 
plunge our children into the abyss. 

And in conclusion, gentlemen, may I say that I have no delusion 
whatever relative to the subtle influences which force us into wars. I 
am doing my feeble best to oppose another war by speaking to you 
from my heart but I wonder how many of you will pay attention to me. 

Nevertheless, please don’t force regimentation and militarism upon 
our people, just to satisfy the whims of our power hungry individuals 
whom we have not elected to office, and then send our schoolboys out 
to face a firing squad. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sasscer. May I ask one short question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mrs. Slagle, what is your suggestion as an alternative to this bill for 
raising a defense force ? 

Mrs. Snacir. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Sasscer. I say, what is your suggestion as an alternative to this 
bill as a means of raising a defense force / 

Mrs. Siacite. Well, I don’t think that I would change the age limit, 
sir, because there are equally as many young boys going into service 
at 19, unless there is accidents to some of them, as there are at 18. It 
doesn’t seem to me it is necessary. 
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As a matter of fact, the United News points out that we can ge' 
enough men in the Armed Forces without drafting 18-year-olds or 
veterans. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, if a bill was so amended that the) 
would not go in combat before 19, would that meet your objection ? 

Mrs. Stacie. I would say that even at 19, sir, they should be given 
their military training coordinated with an educational program. 

Mr. Sasscer. Thank you. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I think this witness is one of the most 
wholesome witnesses that has appeared before the committee, in my 
opinion. She comes here not representing any particular group, just 
as.an American citizen, and an American mother. I want to con- 
gratulate her. 

Mrs, Suaeie. Thank you. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to commend the witness 
and point out she comes from Ohio and while she is speaking for her 
self nevertheless she is speaking for a great many others in the State 
of Ohio. 

Mrs. Stacie, Yes, sir, I am sure of it, sir. 

Are you, Mr. Elston ? 

Mr. Etsron. Yes. 

Mrs. Stacie. Thank you, sir. 

And thank you for the opportunity. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Madam. It is a pleasure to have had 
you here to give the committee the benefit of your frank and candid 
views. 

Now, the next witness is Rev. E. Paul Weaver. 

Dr. Weaver, whom do you represent ¢ 

Dr. Weaver. I am a rural pastor from the State of Indiana. I am 
also moderator of the Church of the Brethren of the middle district of 
Indiana. However, we are not a pressure group. The Church of the 
Brethren in middle Indiana has 6,585 members. Although I am their 
elected moderator 

The Cuatrman. You are the pastor who came in to see me, are you 
not ¢ 

Dr. Weaver. I came here a year ago to see you. I have not been in 
your office in the last year. 

The CHamman. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Dr. Weaver. No, I haven’t. I got a telegram Friday night that I 
should come. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Go ahead, now. 

Dr. Weaver. I had a board meeting all day Saturday, and a board 
meeting in Huntington Saturday night, and I did not have time to 
write out and mimeograph a statement for you. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead. 

Dr. Weaver. But I would like to discuss with you a few minutes. 

In addition to my connection with the Church of the Brethren I 
ani chairman of the department of national legislation of the Indiana 
Council of Churches and director of national legislation for the Indi- 
ana Christian Endeavor Union, but I am not speaking for them today, 
except to make one brief statement: They are opposed to the perma- 
nent features of this bill and every resolution passed by these two 
organizations bears that out, that the permanent features are the fea- 
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tures to which they are opposed, but I prefer to speak today as an 
individual and as a minister of the Church of the Brethren. 

The Church of the Brethren came to America in the year 1719. 
We enjoyed the hospitality of William Penn. 

We are peace people, ilke William Penn and the Friends are. 

We lived in Pennsylvania. 

I personally was born in Bedford County, Pa., in a pastor’s home 
there. 

We came to America to get away from the permanent military con- 
scription of Germany and of Europe and the recurring wars of 
Europe, to get away from the very thing that is proposed in the bill 
that is before the House or this committee at this time. 

So I want to divide my statement into two parts: 

First of all, a number of reasons why I personally am opposed to 
this bill, and then, secondly, to make one positive suggestion which I 
would commend to the consideration of this body, to suggest something 
that I feel will be better. 

First of all, I am opposed to this bill because of its damage to the 
life and the morals of the young people of America. I meet with the 
social action committee of our county ministerial association regularly. 
Weare facing a problem in Huntington County, Ind., among the high 
school students. They read in the papers that our Congressmen here 
in Washington are discussing a draft of them and the boys are right 
now across Huntington County sowing a lot of wild oats that they 
would not have sowed if they did not now have the attitude in their 
mind of “What's the use?” “They are going out to make soldiers of 
us and will send us in a little time in Korea or Siberia or somewhere, 
so what is the use of being a decent citizen / 

That is breaking down the morals of our community in a dastardly 
way. 

We ministers are unanimous in feeling that it is a wrong thing. 

In addition to that, we view it as a part of the encroaching invasion 
on the freedom that was promised in this land when our fathers came 
to this country, even before the birth of George Washington. We 
looked at this as an opportunity to make a country that would be free, 
free from the wars that Europe had had, free from the totalitarian 
systems that have plagued Europe throughout the years, free from 
the militarism that has led to wars. 

Now, the third part is that it is part of a policy that is taking us 
toward financial ruin and bankruptcy in our country. I am a great 
admirer of the Prophet Hosea in the Old Testament who warned 
Israel, when he said: 

Ephraim is a silly dove flitting about one way and another way. They go to 
Syria here and make an alliance with Syria and then they flip over and make 
an alliance with Egypt, without trusting the great source of all strength. 

He also pointed out that they are half-baked. 

He used the term “a cake unturned,” in referring to it. 

It seems to me that this policy that we are following now is a half- 
baked policy, a policy that will lead us to financial ruin and betray 
us into the very system that all of us loathe, the system of communism 
and totalitarianism. 

The fourth part I would like to point out, that it will involve us 
in a vicious system of militarism which has historically led every 
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nation, every major nation toward war, every major nation in the 
history of the world that has had a permanent military conscription 
of this order has been involved in a world war and those major nations 
today are among the defeated nations of the world because of their 
permanent militaristic policies. 

Now, despite the fact that a lot of people have told us that if you 
want peace you must prepare for war, there is a vicious lie involved 
in that because we feel that if you want peace you must prepare for 
veace. 

If I want to make a cake, I must prepare for a cake and not a pie. 
If we want peace, we must prepare for peace. 

A policy for peace is totally different from a policy that will lead us 
toward war. This bill which you are currently considering is a bill 
that a good many millions of people across America are assured will 
lead us just one step closer to a strained relationship with Russia, 
which will result in war, and today we realize that no one wins wars. 
There are no victors of a war. There are only victims. 

There was a time when a few Guat would go out from one tribe 
and a few people from the other tribe and they would kill off the men 
of one tribe and take the other men’s wives and then they can stay 
victors. 

{ lived for 4 years as a missionary in Africa and served among 
people like that but they always feel that when they have killed some- 
one, it has gone too far and they quit then. They say “that is going too 
far, we have killed someone.” 

So even the pagan people of Africa recoil at a system such as this. 

Now, we went into World War II. It wasn’t hatred of the Japanese 
people. We recognized that a lot of them are delightful people, but 
we wanted to free them from the vicious war lords who were control- 
ling their lives, so we freed Japan from Shintoism and its vicious 
system of militarism and left General MacArthur over there to root 
out of Japan that system of militarism which is currently being pro- 
posed for our country. 

Likewise, when we went to war against the German people we said 
it wasn’t the mothers and fathers and the boys and girls of Germany 
that we hated but it was Adolf Hitler, their vicious dictator that we 
wanted to get rid of, but instead of killing the dictators and the master 
minds back of it, we killed the boys and the mothers and bombed their 
cities and their homes and then we left behind our own representatives 
there to root out of Germany that system which our late President 
Woodrow Wilson called the peacetime conscription, the root evil of 
Prussianism. 

We wanted to route that out forever in America. Now we are cur- 
rently proposing that we try to revive militarism in Japan and in 
Germany, in order to once more plunge the world into war and to 
realine the forces. 

Now, of course, our current enemy is Joseph Stalin. 

I think I am more opposed to Joseph Stalin than any Member of 
Congress could be because as a Christian minister everything he stands 
for | am opposed to. 

He is militaristic; I am opposed to militarism. 

He is materialistic and my life is a testimony that I am opposed to 
materialism. 
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He is seeking for power over me. One who would be greatest of all 
must serve the most people, not lord it over them. 

So I am very conscientiously opposed to Joseph Stalin and what he 
is doing to the Russian people. 

But we have in our little rural church a “DP” who recently came 
from behind the iron curtain and he escaped to America. His father 
was killed by Stalin. His wife’s mother—his wife the other day had 
a baby in our hospital in Huntington and when they asked the cause 
of the mother’s death for the first time in Huntington county history 
it was recorded “starvation.” She died as a result of the system of 
communism in Russia. 

He knows what communism has meant. He told me that Stalin is 
very uneasy. When Stalin goes to Moscow, there may be 20 cars go 
down the road and all the curtains are drawn and he has a host of 
doubles and no one knows in which car Stalin is because they are 
afraid that someone in Russia will do the same thing that was 
attempted here in Washington some time ago and they might be suc- 
cessful with Stalin. 

Recently one of the women of our church was dying of cancer. 
I had put it in a bulletin. 

Dymitry came to me and said, “What is wrong with Mrs. Hart?” 

I said, “It is cancer.” 

He said, “What is that?” 

He couldn't understand much English yet. 

T told him it was cancer and that it eats away the body. 

He said, “That is what is wrong with Stalin now. 

He pointed out he had read in 1 the new spapers shortly before com- 
ing to America that Stalin had sent to Norway for one of the greatest 
cancer specialists in Europe to come over and help him. 

Now, if Joseph Stalin is a sick man, dying of cancer, I don’t believe 
this is the time for us to conscript huge armies to go over there and 
fight Russia. Let him die, a death that God will give him, and let’s 
w "ait for that, and keep ourselves healthy here at home. 

In the meantime, Congressman Judd, the other day, in speaking 
over in the House, pointed out that China has in it now hosts of 
guerrillas, I believe the figure was 214 million guerrillas over there 
in China, that are opposing the present Communist regime there. 

I talked to folks in Poland. I have friends who try to write to me 
from Poland who have been in America and have caught a gleam of 
the American way of life and they are solidly opposed to communism. 
They are waiting for a chance to get free. 

Those things will take care of themselves if we give them a little 
encouragement; but if we come over there now and plunge all Europe 
into war, we can’t win. We don’t stand a chance of winning anything. 

The American people are not the kind of people that want to take 
the European’s wives. We don’t want to take their money. We don’t 
even want to rule them. There is nothing for us to win. Our only 
chance is to lose our lives. 

Of course our scientists have warned us that in the event of another 
war, even Washington and the Pentagon could be bombed and that 
our whole country could be destroyed. We know that, that there are 
agents within our Nation now—I was reading a copy of the Con- 
gressional Record in here this morning, a statement included by some 
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Congressman, that through germ warfare it would be possible to de- 
stroy countless thousands of American people in a system like that. 

Well, the world has come to an unpleasant pass in our day and you 
men are in a strategic position, so I would like to suggest one positive 
thing now in closing : 

Instead of passing this bill which many of us really feel is a vicious 
thing, a part of a thing that America should have nothing to do with. 
that you call together here in Washington a group of the thinkers 
of America who are opposed to this bill, the great educators, many 
of our greatest scientists, the Protestant ministers, and countless great 
C atholic leaders, and many of the great Jewish rabbis, and Jewish 
thinkers of our country—that you bring together a group of these 
great minds and give them a commission. 

There is no rush about this bill. This proposal has been before 
Congress for 30 years now and a simple extension by a voice vote of 
Congress would extend the selective service features of the bill that 
would give us adequate forces. 

That you call together a conference this year of the best thinkers 
that America has outside of the Halls of Congress—and I am grant- 
ing to you folks that you, too, have able minds and should meet with 
that group—and that instead of following a proposal like this, that is 
vicious and is certain to take us toward war, that you say to this 
group that you call together— 

“For God’s sake, give us something better, and we will take it. We 
don’t like the dirty thing.” 

As Dewey said some time ago, it stinks. You can’t cover up the 
stink of it. So let’s try for something better. 

We are discouraged now, across the country—a friend of mine just 
told me of a man he met the other day who came back from Texas 
and he said he only found one Democrat in all Texas, because the 
people are discouraged with the present policy of our administration, 
at the present time. 

We would like to have a chance for the American people to show 
something better. 

I am not a Democrat or Republican. I am first of all a Christian, 
and I vote for Democrats and Republicans. If I were in Georgia, I 
would vote for the chairnian of this committee, I assure you that, be- 

‘ause I think he is an able gentleman and deserves the place he holds 
here, but we are discouraged with the present policies of our country. 
We would like to have a chance to show something better. 

There are great minds at large in America, prophetic minds, and 
if you would give them a chance, they will show you something better 
than this, and it is worth taking a month or two and calling them 
together in a conference and tell them to bring up something better 
and we will take it. 

I could go on and make a few slight proposals on that, but I would 
prefer not to today. If you are willing to take my challenge and call 
together a conference like that, they will come for a dollar a year 
or 50 cents a year to give their time, I think, because they love America 
just as you gentlemen do and as I do. 

I thank you for your kind hearing. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnamman. Mr. Havenner. I would like to ask the witness 
if the provisions in this bill which provide for universal military 
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training were divorced from the bill, would his objections to the bill 
then be withdrawn ¢ 

Dr. Weaver. As a minister of the Church of the Brethren I cannot 
say my objections to the bill are withdrawn. We believe in a way of 
peace and we believe that the w orld should try it once. 

We have tried selective service. We have tried UMT. The world 
has tried these other things. It has always brought the world to 
destruction. 

Now, I think a voluntary system would supply an adequate force 
if we have an intelligent foreign policy. That is my opinion, I might 
say to the gentleman from California. 

The Cuairman. Reverend Weaver, it has been a pleasure for the 
committee to have you here. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I should just like to correct Mr. Weaver, I 
think properly so, when he undertook to quote a person by the name 
of Dewey and said he had said that this bill stinks. 

Dr. Weaver. I mean Dewey Short and not the other Dewey. 

Mr. Corz. Yes; but I don’t think Mr. Short has made that statement 
with respect to this bill. 

The Cuairman. You have reference to the Marshall plan. 

Dr. Weaver. I thank you for that correction. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to have 
had you here. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask the witness one question ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is your group pacifistic ? 

Dr. Weaver. We are a peace church, one of the three historic peace 
churches; that is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I mean, do they claim exemption by virtue of their 
religious beliefs from service in the military ? 

Dr. Weaver. That is the ideal of our church, yes, that war is wrong 
to prepare for war. 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, that is one of the groups that will not serve? 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. If they follow the dictates of their conscience? 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. JouHnson. Under the law we extend to the people of that kind 
as you well know—— 

Dr. Weaver. We know that, but we love America. We are not 
interested in our boys alone. My boy is a 10-year-old boy and he 
himself might not claim exemption or he may be a minister. I don’t 
know. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The next witness is Mr. Wolking. 

(No response.) 

The Cuatrman. He is not here. 

All right, the next witness is Mr. Jack Kyle, National Defense 
League. 

Mr. Kye. Mr. Chairman, I got your telegram late Friday night 
and was out for the week end. I am sorry I don’t have a statement. 
I will make it very short. 

The CHarrMan. You sit right down there. Tell us who you repre- 
sent, Doctor. 

Mr. Kyte. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Who is the National Defense League? 

Mr. Kytx. The National Defense League of America, Mr. Chair- 
man, is an organization organized in 1913, incidentally, by a former 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, the late Hon. 
Julius Kahn of California. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, you are the 
only living member in Congress to remember Congressman Kahn. 

The CHatrman, I remember him quite well. I served with him. 

Put in the record your financial statement, if you have one, of the 
National Defense League. 

Mr. Kye. I will be glad to submit one, Mr. Chairman. 

(Information referred to is as follows:) 


Financial statement of the National Defense League of America, Washington, 
D. C., as of February 28, 1951 


Assets Se SE ae Te eee eT oe i la aia ok oe et a ee a a None 
Liabilities : eee 1 o> PER aera! Oe, Ge Ree as, ae ee ee Ee! LT 
Paid officers and employees... .__....--_. a ee ee area 


JoHN Mirron DeW. Kyte, I, 
President. 


The Cuarrman, All right, go ahead now and make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JACK KYLE, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE LEAGUE 


Mr. Kyrr. Mr. Chairman, I would be inclined to favor this bill, 
for no other reason than General Marshall is for it. 

You gentlemen listened to General Marshall during the greatest 
war in the history of the world. The Congress listened to Genera] 
Marshall. It did a pretty good job bringing us safely through. 

We favor this bill, Mr. Chairman, because we see the immediate 
dangers confronting America. We don’t like to read about Dunkirks, 
such as we had on Christmas Day. We are afraid of another Pearl 
Harbor. We are afraid of another Bataan. 

Since 1913 our organization has advocated universal military 
training and we think that the history, the subsequent history, bears 
out the unwisdom of the Congress not being willing to enact a uni- 
versal military-training law. 

All military experience has shown that this Nation has always been 
unprepared because we have always listened to the opponents of mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. Exusron. Right there, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
witness if he thinks the neglect of the Reserve force of the country 
had anything to do with our unpreparedness ? 

Mr. Kyte. That has been a very 

Mr. Ersron. When the Korean situation arose? 

Mr. Kyte. Yes. 

Mr. Etstron. It seems everybody wants to blame it on the lack of 
a universal military-training program. I haven’t heard anybody say 
much about the neglect of the Reserves. 

Mr. Kyte. The gentleman is entirely 

Mr. Exsron. Just a minute, until I get through. And the disposi- 
tion on the part of the armed services to not build up the Reserves— 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserves and the unorganized 
reserves. They let them suffer from inattention, and now they come 
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before us and say that the whole thing is due to failure to enact a 
UMT program. 

Now, it doesn’t seem very consistent. Can you explain it? 

Mr. Kyte. I think the gentleman is correct. However, the armed 
services have been limited in the development of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves by Congressional appropriations largely. 

Mr. Exston. Now, right there, that is not correct. Congress was 
far ahead of the military services In urging appropriations that 
they wouldn’t even spend. I would commend for your consideration 
an article by our chairman which reflects the viewpoint of this com- 
mittee generally appearing in a recent magazine, to the effect that 
Congress appropriated money and authorized appropriations to build 
up our Armed Forces at the time when the Secretary of Defense 
was urging a program of economy to tear it down. 

Now, if we had UMT, if we had provision for universal military 
training, how do we know that the same policy might not have been 
applied against the training program and it would not have 
functioned ¢ 

The Cuarman. I might add for the last 3 or 4 or 5 years the 
Department has been giving so much thought and main thought about 
duplication, they forget all the Reserves. The Reserves have suf- 
fered. You can’t lay it to the door of Congress. We appropriated 
the money, money, money. They forgot all about it. They got 
their minds on something else. It is not the blame of Congress. 

Mr. Kyxr. I don’t know how far—— 

The CatmrmMan. Go right ahead, Mr. Kyle. 

Mr. Kye. I would like to answer the gentleman. He is talk- 
ing about a distinguished period. I quite agree that we had such 
a time since this last war, and a grave mistake was made. I think 
it was not made by the military. I think the situation has been cor- 


‘ rected as far as the President could correct it. 


Mr. Exsron. If it wsn’t made by the military, who did make the 
mistake ? 

se) Kyte. I don’t think General Marshall had anything to do with 
it. I don’t think any general or any admiral in uniform had any- 
thing to do with it. 

If we must bring the thing out, I think it was the policy of the 
higher echelons. It was the “police y of the Secretary of Defense to 
try to economize at the expense of the defense of this country. I 
am happy to say he is no longer in the National Defense Department. 

Mr. Jounson. What about the policies of the State Department ? 
Didn’t they put some roadblocks in the way and create part of this 
mess by the policies they carried out ? 

The Cuatman. They didn’t put the roadblocks in regard to the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Kyte. I don’t think so. 

The Cramman. They didn’t have anything to do with the Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. I am not talking about the Reserves. I am talk- 
ing about getting us into a situation where it might lead to war. 
Comment on that. 

Mr. Kyte. I think the country has been behind the State Depart- 
ment and is behind the State Department. 

Mr. Jonmnson. You don’t think there were some mistakes that 
‘aused us to get in this terrible squabble we are in, in Korea ? 
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Mr. Kyue. The situation, gentlemen, as we see it, and I think as 
the country sees it, has been a most unexpected one. Foreign policy 
has not been the same. Foreign policy has almost had to be continu- 
ously changed. 

The Carman. You say the National Defense League endorses 
this bill? 

Mr. Kytx. Wholeheartedly, sir. 

The CuatrMan, You say this is an organization that was started 
by former Congressman Julius Kahn of California? 

Mr. Kyte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many members in this National Defense 
League? How large an organization ? 

Mr. Kyte. I don’t have the membership figure, Mr. Chairman, but 
it is somewhere 

The Cuatrmay. Is it a national organization ? 

Mr. Kyte. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Exsron. Did they take any action on this bill, your organiza- 
tion, take any action on this bill, or are you just speaking as an 
individual ? 

Mr. Kyte. We have supported this bill before the Armed Services 
ew meee of the Senate and the purpose today is to support the bill 
vere. 

Mr. Exston. The Senate bill is not the same as the House bill. 

Mr. Kyuz. The principle of universal military training. 

Mr. Extsron. Has your organization got together at any time and 
passed a resolution sponsoring this particular bill? 

Mr. Kytr. No. The principle of the bill, Mr. Congressman. 

This particular bill, I understand, is only about a week old. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, did I understand you correctly that some of the 
trouble existing today is due to a faulty foreign policy ? 

Mr. Kyte. I would say there have been mistakes made in our for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. Exston. Now, right there, didn’t General Marshall contribute 
somewhat to that? 

Do you approve of his foreign policy position in China? 

Mr. Kyte. I don’t think General Marshall had any foreign policy 
in China. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if he had no policy then that is something to 
be condemned. 

Mr. Kyxe. I don’t believe that General Marshall ever had an oppor- 
tunity to fix a policy in China. 

Mr. Exston. Why not? You know what his statements were with 
respect to the situation existing in China, don’t you? 

The Cuamman. Well 

Mr. Kyte. I think I do. 

If the gentleman will please let me confine my remarks—I would 
not like to discuss foreign policy. 

Mr. Extstron. You mentioned it. 

The CuarrmMan. Go right ahead. 

The Wirness. Sir? 

The CuarrmMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kyiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Gentlemen, the world is today divided into two armed camps. We 
have in one armed camp an ideology that is irreconcilable with the 
ideology in the other camp. They cannot be reconciled. 

Communism is unalterably opposed to capitalism. Inevitably there 
must be a clash. Are we going to wait until we are attacked? Are 
we going to wait for another Pearl Harbor or for another Bataan 
before meeting the dangers in front of us? 

It appears to be the policy of the Soviet to overrun all Europe and 
all of Asia and when that 1s accomplished, we will be pitted against 
a larger camp in that all of Europe and Asia will be under the domi- 
nation of the Communists. 

I speak to you gentlemen as a father of a 17-year-old boy turning 
18 in April, who is faced with this impending draft and through him 
I have contacted and talked with a number of boys in his age group. 
I don’t find that these young fellows are too seriously disturbed about 
this. All of them realize that they must defend their country in time 
of crisis and many of them are entering the service today voluntarily 
and they are all ready to go. I don’t find the condition that I have 
heard mentioned the other places. 

Mr. Durnam. You feel like they fully understand what they are 
fighting for at that age? 

Mr. Kyte. I believe they do. I think that the high-school curricu- 
lums now are including a very comprehensive syllabus of foreign af- 
fairs. I know that my own son a year ago was studying United Na- 
tions. He asked me to get the material for him. I think they do. 

We have heard it said that our Armed Forces should be raised by 
voluntary enlistments. That is very fine. We believe when that can 
be done it should be done. 

We hear talk about the threat of a peacetime army, the dangers of 
a peacetime army. Again I say that lam perfectly willing to leave the 
destinies of this country in the hands of such able and proven leaders 
as General Marshall. 

The tradition of inadequate defense in peacetime, gentlemen, went 
out with the first detonation of the A-bomb. 

We have heard it said that to draft such a large number of men 
would make a serious impact upon the sciences and the arts. While 
we realize that both countries were mistaken in many of their policies, 
I would point out that the former government of Germany and the 
government of France have made the most outstanding contributions 
next to ours in scientific and artistic work. Germany was probably 
the most militaristic nation of all, and in our own Army, the military 
has made some of the greatest contributions to medicine, to science, 
and to engineering. 

I feel that the services will make every attempt to utilize our colleges 
and our universities and our great educational institutions of the 
country to participate in the impending training program. 

I think that is enough, Mr. Chairman. I know you have to get 
on the floor. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kyle. 

Now, let’s see. Who is back in the committee room whose names 
I called just a while ago? 

What is your name? 
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Mr. McCuernan. Frank E. McClernan, national commander, Regu- 
lar Veterans Association. 

The Cuarrman. Anyone else back there? Is Mr. Crill back there? 

Mr. Crit. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right; is Mr. Wilson there? 

( No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Finnell? 

( No response. ) 

The Cuairman. Is Dr. Dodd here? 

All right, how long is your statement going to take? 

Mr. McCriernan. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. 

The Cuamman. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. McCiernan. My name is Frank E. MeClernan, national com- 
mander of the Regular Veterans Association. 

I regret that I don’t have prepared statements for all of you, because 
I have been traveling and just got back to Washington this morning. 

The CHatrMan. Tell the committee what the Regular Veterans 
Association is. 

Mr. McCiernan. The Regular Veterans Association is a group of 
veterans, mostly culled from the Regular Establishment. We or- 
ganized in 1934 because the regulars, the men serv ing between wars— 
the men who train our armies for their front lines—never got a fair 
shake before we organized. 

The CHarrman. How large an organization is it? 

Mr. McCiernan. How bie an organization is it / 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. McCiernan. We have boys in every State in the Union, 
partments. We have members in the Philippines, Alaska, and : 
few 

The CuatrmMan. Have you a financial statement ? 

Mr. McCiernan. Do I have a financial statement with me? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. It is prepared each year, is it not? 

Mr. McCiernan. I don’t have one with me. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, go right ahead. 

Mr. Sasscer. Did he say how many members? 

The Cuatrman. He said he has one chapter in each State. 

How many members in it? 

Mr. McCiernan. The last published figure was on November 9, 
1950, last, and the figure was 78,000. 

The Cuairman, All right. 

Now, go ahead. The committee will be glad to hear you for the 
next 15 minutes. 





STATEMENT OF FRANK E. McCLERNAN, NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McCiernan. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
the Regular Veterans Association from its very inception has ad- 
vocated enforced universal military training starting at the age of 
18. Adequate national defense in the form “of armed forces is con- 
tained in the objects of our constitution and bylaws. We feel—and 
we represent the men of the Regular Establishment—that it is more 
desirable to put 18-year-old boys i in uniform now, in order to provide 
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them with proper training, than it is to procrastinate and be found 
wanting, as we have been in other wars when it was necessary to place 
them in combat without sufficient training. 

Contrary to the views of some parent groups on this matter, and 
speaking as a parent, and for the parents on our rolls who have boys 
in this class, we know that they should be called as young as possible 
and be given as much training as possible to condition them for the 
rigors ahead. We speak with unchallenged authority, for it has 
always been the lot of the Regulars, or professional soldier, to take 
these untrained boys and convert them into fighting men. 

The history of the Regular Establishment has been indelibly in- 
scribed upon the sacred records of American arms. Around the 
Regulars, your fighting forces are built. Weaklings are made strong, 
the timid become leaders, and it is indeed essential that the training 
start early, and continue for sufficient time so that we are not only 
prepared, but eager to fight and defend our country with our lives, 
if necessary. 

It should be kept in mind that during the course of this rigorous 
training, which often borders on physical hardships many men will 
become injured and disabled in the line of duty, and as a morale factor 
the Eighty-second Congress should eliminate immediately the dis- 
criminatory laws which evaluate service-connected disabilities suffered 
between wars at 80 percent of parity. God alone knows that the loss 
of an eye in a training camp is just as painful, disabling, and dis- 
figuring as it is to those suffering the same disability after a declara- 
tion of war has been made. Compensation awards should be based on 
the disability rather than on the time of service, or the calendar on 
the wall. Without the Regulars it would not be a survival of the 
fittest, but an unholy rout bordering on massacre of an ill-trained, 
unprepared group. 

We repeat that we should have universal military training starting 
at the age 18. The educators of our country have given reasons that 
this should not be so. They claim that it retards the boy’s normal 
education. We maintain that the normal education should be retarded 
at this time rather than have the possibility of all education being 
nip fe inthe future. Indeed it would be better for our schools to lose 
a substantial portion of their incomes now than to have the total 
income wiped out through lack of foresight on our part. 

Permit me to read a letter we received Saturday last from Korea. 
This letter was sent to us in response to a dues renewal notice. 


REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 

Dear Strs: I appreciate your sending me an application to rejoin the RVA. 
I have already joined the ERC— 

Enlisted Reserve Corps, that is— 
and have been misled and have had no consideration whatsoever. 

I particularly want you to pay attention to the next paragraph. 

The CuairmMan. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. McCiernan (reading) : 

I was trying to buy a farm and got my eall to active duty, in which I had 5 days 
to report, 7 days’ training, and then sent to the front lines in Korea. Now I 
am affaid to join the church. 

Very respectively yours, 
Bitty Cogs. 
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I would like to submit that letter to the committee. 

Mr. DurHnam. What date is that letter? 

Mr. McCriernan. This is February 25, 1951. 

Mr. Duruam. Do you know what date he was called in? 

Mr. McCiernan. He doesn’t say that. He gives me a total—he had 
5 days’ notice to report and he had 7 days of training. 

Mr. Duruam. The reason I asked those questions: If it is a recent 
thing, of course this committee has been misled as to the policy at 
the present time. It was stated repeatedly here by the authorities of 
the Army and the rest of the services 

The Cratmman. They told us they have been trying to give every- 
body 90 days. : 

Mr. Durnam. Now. That is the policy now. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go right ahead. 

Mr. McCuernan. I am indeed sorry that a lot of the committee 
are not present; that they haven’t heard us out. For one, I sat here 
from the time the committee opened and I think—— 

The CHatrman. Sir, you will have to take that up individually 
with the members. Weare here. So you just proceed. 

Mr. McCriernan. Does not this communication, direct from a fox- 
hole in Korea tell us what we must do about training? Shall we con- 
tinue to listen to reasons that have been given here, the same type of 
reasons offered before, which lulled our sense of responsibility to the 
point where we hesitated to act, and because of our hesitation, many 
needless white crosses have been added to our national cemeteries? 
We certainly cannot fight a war with snowballs. Universal military 
training is the immediate answer, with a 30-month minimum duration 
followed by service in the Reserves. 

We know on the very best authority that China’s reserves in man- 
power are unlimited. We know also that it is Russia’s policy and 
strategy to force the United Nations out of Korea if possible, and 
to sap our strength by pitting these vast hordes of Chinese against 
us. 
We have learned that the Chinese are fair-weather fighters. Our 
tremendous successes during the winter months were not accomplished 
alone by bullets and courage. Subzero weather was the biggest con- 
tributing factor to Red casualties and lowered morale. With the com- 
ing of spring and good weather the Reds will again assume the ini- 
tiative. We have had indications of this within the past few days. 
We feel sure that the enemy air power will be stepped up and it is 
reasonable to assume that most of their ships will be manned by Rus- 
sians operating from the sanctuary above the North Korean border. 

Russia’s stalling tactics continue despite the fact that they sought 
a four-power peace conference and even while that conference is being 
planned the Russian attitude through their official newspapers indi- 
cates that the project will be futile, that it will be used for propaganda 
purposes rather than for a sincere bid for peace. 

Are we to continue putting off the inevitable? Are we to continue 
turning our backs on modern-day Billy Mitchells? Shall we continue 
to make the same mistakes of yesteryear? Are we going to be ready 
too late or will we respond to General Marshall’s plea ? 

This legislation affects me personally, because of my teen-aged chil- 
dren, and when the time comes for them to follow their brothers who 
are already in the service, I want them trained and fit and ready. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE REGULAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 


States ADOPTED BY ITs 1950 NATIONAL CONVENTION, SEPTEMBER 23, 1950 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


1. The immediate enactment of a universal military training law. 

2. Mobilization of all material resources for war. 

3. Legislation to effectively curb war inflation during the present emergency. 

4. An effective national organization for civil defense. 

5. Creation of a national committee for the conservation of natural resources. 

6. Issuance, by the United States, of an appropriate medal for service in the 
present Korean campaign. 

7. Issuance, by the United Nations, of an appropriate medal for service in the 
present Korean campaign. 

8. Appropriate United Nations rank for the present commandant of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

9. Relentless war on Communist aggression. 

10. Extension of all provisions of the GI bill of rights to all veterans of 
the Korean campaign. 

11. Federal income-tax exemptions, the same as was extended to Armed Forces 
personnel during World War II, for all personnel engaged in the present Korean 
campaign—said exemptions to be retroactive to the beginning of hostilities and 
to continue for 1 year after they shall have ended. 

12. Free postage for all service personnel during the present Korean campaign. 

13. Immediate restoration of the World War II allotment system for the 
dependents of all service personnel. 

14. Legislation prohibiting strikes, or mass work stoppages, in time of war 
or during military campaigns such as the Korean campaign. 

15. Extension of Federal old age and survivors’ insurance coverage to all 
members of the Armed Forces, drafted for service, with the Federal Government 
paying the contributions. 

16. All commissaries, exchanges, and ship’s service stores to be operated 
strictly on a nonprofit basis and all merchandise sold in them to be exempt from 
Federal and State tax. 

17. National service life insurance to be supplanted with a flat $10,000 death 


gratuity. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


1. Continued support of the United Nations. 

2. Vigorous fulfillment of our international commitments and agreements. 

3. Restricted and screened immigration. 

4. Continued cooperation with all nations for the promotion of international 
peace and the development of backward areas. 


AMERICANISM 


1. Legislation outlawing the Communist Party, and all other groups who 
advocate the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force and 
violence. 

2. Unequivocal denial of the right to vote and to hold public office, or to enjoy 
public employment, to those who are known to oppose our form of government. 

3. A stronger “Voice of America” program and greater efforts to penetrate 
the “iron curtain” by educational means. 

4. Deportation of all known alien and foreign-born Communists. 

5. Praise, and continued support, of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
its effective war on communism and subversive groups. 


VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


1. Parity in pensions and disability compensation for all persons who served 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the United States at any time and parity in 
all widows pensions—and in all pension payments to the dependents of deceased 
disabled veterans (S. 727 and H. R. 303). 

2. Service pensions for all veterans who were engaged in hostilities against 
the hostile natives in the Moro Province and in the islands of Leyte and Samar 
from July 4, 1902, to January 1, 1914 (S. 432 and H. R. 808). 

8. Vocational rehabilitation for all honorably discharged disabled veterans 
of the Armed Forces regardless of when the service was performed. 
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4. Civil service preference, United States Employment Service preference, and 
preference on relief projects—when they exist—for all honorably discharged 
veterans of the Regular Establishment. 

5. A uniform law, and uniform regulations, applicable to all disabled tuber- 
cular veterans regardless of the date of service (H. R. 1038, 77th Congress). 

6. Legislation to reduce to 10 percent the disability requirement for entitle 
ment to additional compensation for dependents of veterans. 

7. Service pensions for veterans of World I, and World War II at age 55, 
in the amount of $55 a month with an increase of $2 a month for each year 
thereafter. 

8. Legislation to increase pension income limitation to $2,000 for veteran, or 
widow without dependents, and to $3,000 for veteran or widow with dependents. 

9. Legislation to exclude commercial insurance payments from consideration 
as income in determining eligibility for nonservice-connected death pensions. 

10. Legislation, or an executive directive by the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, requiring the Veterans Administration to accept as evidence, for rating 
purposes, examinations made at any hospital approved by the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

11. A substantial raise in pay to VA hospital attendants, especially to those 
in mental hospitals and contagious disease wards in VA hospitals. 

12. Opposing any plan to take from the Veterans’ Administration, or its im- 
mediate jurisdiction and control, any function of government having to do 
with veterans. 

13. Continued hospitalization, in VA hospitals, for nonservice-connected dis- 
abilities when facilities are available. 

14. Out-patient treatment and medication for veterans receiving part III, 
benefits at VA hospitals. 

15. An identification card and lapel button to be furnished all service-con- 
netted disabled veterans by the Veterans Administration. 

16. Recision of Veterans’ Administration circular 25, March 7, 1947, pro- 
hibiting VA employees from taking part in veterans’ organizations. 

17. Legislation requiring the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to issue ex- 
plicit instructions that each and every decision of the VA in its agencies of 
original and appellate jurisdiction be suported by an adequately detailed reci- 
tation of the basis of finding of fact and to contain a statement that the policy 
of resolution of reasonable doubt has been considered. 

18. A rating of permanent and total disability for all veterans who have a lung 
removed. 

19. Amendment of R. & P. R. 2676 (b) 4 to permit acceptance of lay testimony 
in determining service connection for malaria. 

20. The establishment of a VA hospital for Negro veterans in Franklin County, 
Va., the birthplace of Booker T. Washington. 

21. A minimum of two prosthetic appliances a year to eligible veterans. 

22. A national cemetery in each of the 48 States. 

23. Adapted housing for helpless disabled veterans of the Regular Establish- 
ment. 

24. Adjusted service compensation for veterans of World War II and the pres- 
ent Korean campaign in the amount of $6 a day for foreign service and $3 a day 
for home service. 

25. Legislation authorizing official representatives of veterans’ organizations, 
accredited by the Veterans’ Administration, to appear before any unit of the 
Federal Government on behalf of any veteran when properly empowered by the 
veteran to do so. 

26. Maintenance of the United States Soldier’s and Naval Homes in their 
present locations. 

27. First priority for Philippine veterans and their dependents in the settle- 
ment of all World War II claims. 

28. Compensation and pension for service-connected disabilities are rights and 
not gratuities. The Regular Veterans’ Association of the United States, therefore, 
urges the immediate enactment of legislation to subject all decisions of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to Federal court review. 

FRANK B. McCLERNAN, 
National Commander, 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. DurHam. Just a moment. 
I believe your suggestion is 18—begin at 18. 
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Mr. McCriernan. That is correct, sir. 

It has been demonstrated by the United States Navy that their best 
seamen are the boys that they take in at the age of 17. 

Mr. Duruam. Iam asking you what you think of the bill. This bill 
permits them to volunteer at 17, from which you get a large percentage 
of your group of boys, and it also has 1814, which would permit most 
of them to graduate from high school. What do you think of that, 
instead of just saying 18, period, like I took your statement to be from 
listening ¢ 

Mr. McCiernan. Sir, the volunteer service is to be desired. 

Mr. Durnuam. But he knows he is going to have to go into service 
at 1844. 

Mr. McCiernan. They sooner or later are going into service, and 
they should have sufficient time when they are in camp to develop. 

Mr. Durnam. Don’t you think this will give the boy a much broader 
privilege of graduating from high school, up to 19, from 17 to 19, 
then anything that has been proposed in the way of recommendations, 
instead of just saying 18 period and begin at that time? 

Mr. McCLernan. Sir, I believe we should have a starting and stop- 
ping figure some place. I will stay with the figure 

Mr. Duruam. We have a stopping and starting figure but it is much 
broader than yours. You are speaking as a father here and you are 
interested in at least your boy’s getting a high-school education, pro- 
viding they have to take the 214 years, providing it lasts 2 years. 

Mr. McCrernan. If it does take some of the seniors out of high 
school, it would be better to take them out of high school today and 
give them sufficient training so they would know how to protect them- 
selves once they got into a foxhole than it would be to give them 

Mr. DurnHam. I am not arguing with you about that at all. I ad- 
mit all that. What we are trying to do is work out a plan here which 
will give the boy at least an educational advantage, provided he has 
to spend 21% years in the service. We don’t know how long this thing 
is going to last. 

Mr. McCrernan. I don’t think, nor does my organization think that 
universal military training should be set up on a permanent basis. 
We feel that it should be established now. Now is the time when it 
is needed. 

Mr. Sasscer. You wouldn’t break the middle of his high school 
senior year, would you? 

Mr. McCuiernan. I would break the training of senior in high school 
for my own son, for instance, rather than have him deferred that extra 
6 or 8 months because 

Mr. Sasscer. Suppose—excuse me—go ahead. 

Mr. McCuernan. I feel that the 6 months can be caught up later. 

Mr. Sasscer. Wouldn't he lose a lot of time, though if he broke 
in that semester, particularly when it is advantageous not to do it, 
as long as it is apparent that you can get this 3,500,000 army without 
doing that 

Mr. McCiernan. Once you start deferring them because of time 
you will find other reasons, other than their senior year in high school, 
to defer them. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

80531—51——40 
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The other witnesses, please be back here at 2 o’clock. We wil! 
afford you an opportunity to present your views. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 

(The committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. Carl Vinson, 
chairman, presiding.) 

The Cuarrman. This is a continuation of the hearings on H. R. 
9811. 

The next witness is Mr. Dodd, of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST, PRESENTED BY EDWARD M. DODD 


Mr. Dopp (reading) : 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DIVISION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
New York 10, N. Y., January 19, 1951. 

May we call your special attention to the enclosed document which has im- 
portant bearing on the world situation. 

This document deals with the maintenance of the practical services of the 
Christian Church in Asia, Africa and Latin America, where American doctors, 
educators, agriculturists and social workers serve the cause of enlightened 
democracy in the areas threatened by communism. 

Legislation now pending in Congress will help or seriously impair these serv- 
ices of the church. 

We respectfully ask for your most careful consideration of the problem pre- 
sented here in connection with this pending legislation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry K. SHERRILL. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST LAY MISSIONARIES AND SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 


This statement is presented by the division of foreign missions of the national 
council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. This division 
represents the foreign mission boards of 47 denominations with more than 
30,000,000 members. 

1. The ground work for freedom.—The present world tension which necessi- 
tates a selective-service program is fundamentally a conflict between two ways 
of life. Conditions of want and frustration lead many men to listen favorably to 
totalitarian philosophies. On the other hand, the ground work for freedom is 
laid as men develop resources for meeting basic needs and as they learn mutual 
respect and teamwork in achieving their goals. Our national policy recognizes 
this by its creation and support of such activities as ECA, and the point-4 pro- 
gram, work through the United Nations, and the Voice of America. 

2. The work of the lay missionary.—The lay missionary works at the point of 
meeting basic needs, and his efforts help build this ground work for freedom and 
the good life. Lay missionaries are specially trained to serve as agriculturists, 
educators, social workers, doctors, hospital administrators, engineers, and 
teachers of trades. They are not ordained ministers, but each works through his 
special field to serve the central purpose of the church; each works to teach and 
demonstrate the principles of the religion of a church. Both lay and ordained 
persons are equally recognized as missionaries and similarly commissioned for 
life service. 

3. The number concerned is small. The number of persons involved is crucial 
for mission agencies, but small compared to selective-service requirements. 
Reports in the offices of the division of foreign missions indicate that the major 
communions send abroad each year a total of between 150 and 200 laymen 
missionaries, 

I will skip the rest of that page, but I would just like to point out 
this: I have served in this capacity, Mr. Chairman, as a iat! a man 
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in the Near East and Iran, that very troubled area, a good many years 
ago, and I can just bespeak the influence and impact that this kind 
of work of a lay missionary makes on the people who we desire to 
have as our friends and allies and these services around the world 
which go to exemplify Christianity, democracy, the American way 
of life, and all those combined. a 

Our proposal is simply this, which is contained on page 3, 1f you 
will turn over there. 

6. Proposed clarification of intent—Reference is made to section 6 (g) of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759 of the 80th Cong.) relative to the 
exemption of ministers of religion, which in H. R. 6401 of the Hightieth Congress 
was section 5 (h). oe 

We note that Report No. 1881 to accompany H. R. 6401 of the Eightieth 
Congress, dated May 7, 1948, on the bottom of page 10, referring to subsection 
(h) states: “This subsection is intended to include all brothers who have taken 
solemn vows to dedicate their lives to the service of God.” Presumably the 
term “lay brothers” refers to a classification of religious workers in certain 
church bodies. “ 

Thus, the report indicates an intention to give a broader interpretation of 
the ministry than ordination. We respectfully request that in order to avoid 
ambiguity with regard to the intent of the bill a clarifying statement be ap- 
proved in the report to accompany the selective-service legislation of the 
Eighty-second Congress substantially as follows: 

Section 6 (g) is also intended to include unordained persons regularly com- 
missioned for life service as foreign missionaries by recognized boards of foreign 
missions, and also students preparing for these vocations under the direction 
of recognized churches or religious organizations, and accepted candidates for 
lifetime service as foreign missionaries who are pursuing studies or special 
training under the direction of recognized foreign mission boards. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just point out that our thesis for this is we 
believe this very limited number of people can render greater service 
to our total cause and purpose in this capacity abroad, as doctors, 
teachers, and so forth, than the armed services. 

r x 5 

The Cuatrman. In other words, merely to extend to lay brothers 
the same consideration as for ordained ministers. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. That is the essential point. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Ducander, mark that for the considera- 
tion of the committee when it takes it up in executive session. 

Mr. Hess. May I take up one question ¢ 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. How old are these lay brothers? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, these people who are preparing for medicine, we 
will say, are our student group who will be, say, in medical school or 
in college, perhaps around 19, 20, 21, 22, and so on, and they can com- 
plete their studies at 26 or 27, wherever it may be. It is that segment 
in there. 

I would just stress again the fact that this is a very limited group. 

In all the country and in all these churches represented here it 
would only be about 150 to 200 people each year who would be so 
commissioned. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The committee will give it most careful consideration when we go 
into executive session. 

The next witness is Mr. Edward Crill. 

Mr. Crill, have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Critu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Now, Mr. Crill, you just sit down there. 
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Now, you represent the Brethren Service Commission ? 

Mr. Critt. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now tell us what the Brethren Commission is, if it 
is not stated in your paper. 

Mr. Cruz. It is stated here, I think, in the first paragraph. 

The Cnarrman. All right. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD CRILL, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
BRETHREN SERVICE CENTER, NEW WINDSOR, MD. 


Mr. Cru. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Lam Edward Crill, educational director of the Breth- 
ren Service Center, New Windsor, Md. Iam here today at the request 
of W. Harold Row, executive secretary of the Brethren Service Com- 
mission, the agency which represents the Church of the Brethren in 
its social action and international relief and rehabilitation projects. 
In many of our programs we have received wide support and coopera- 
tion from civic and service groups as well as from many of the lee vding 
religious bodies. 

We are here today expressing a very deep concern, and, we believe, 
the concern of millions of Americans in protesting: (1) What appears 
to be a planned and willing movement toward war while preventive 
measures are rendered unpopular; ; (2) the extension of the present 
Draft Act, including the establishment of universal military training 
and service, thereby committing ourselves as a nation to militarism ; 
(3) to the drafting of 18-year-olds and thus dominating all other edu- 
cational experiences in their lives. 

The first members of the Church of the Brethren came to Americ: 
in 1718 along with the settlement of the Quakers under the influence 
of William Penn. It has been one of the tenets of the Brethren to 
oppose trends of militarism within our country, and we view with 
alarm legislation that is aimed at making military training universal ; 
also, we feel that our Nation should not commit itself to legislation 
that does not allow its citizens to review at regular intervals its mili- 
ary manpower in light of more peaceful efforts. Within our own 
generation we can trace the historical events of nations that have relied 
upon universal military training and service and know their conse- 
quences. We desire that our country should not make the same error. 

The extension of the draft age downward to include the 18-year-old 
is depriving our youth of 1 year of further maturity and educational 
expe riences, 

We believe that these are formative years with young people for 
their religious and moral training. As we dip lower in the age bracket 
we are cutting at the tap roots of democracy and our Christian con- 
cepts of the dignity, worth, and freedom of the individual. 

Our protest here is not only a religious one, but a firm belief that 
democracy can only be as good as the individuals that are a part of it. 
We must not deprive our youth of the advantage of another year in 
this maturing process, even though many of our militar y leaders press 
for the opportunity to influence them otherwise. 

Such proposed legislation will help to undermine the future demo- 
cratic citizens of our Nation by not allowing them to develop fully their 
religious and moral characters. 
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And so the military philosophy seems more and more to posssess our 
American way of life. We feel that it is most unfortunate that we are 
establishing a reputation in the world that military force is the primary 
and the only answer to aggression. It is the judgment of the Brethren 

Service Commission that the more we rely upon force to preserve the 
peace, the closer we are drawn into war. We are rapidly narrowing 
any moral superiority and advantage which we as a nation have. 

We are losing our poise among nations, and we are deceiving our- 
selves that large military establishments at home and abroad will bri ing 
us friends among the peoples of the world. It is not isolationism but 
it is ostracism that threatens us. Our friends fear our military 
ae igth as evidenced in Europe today. 

\s Brethren, we offer alternative proposals to guarantee the peace 
instead of further legislation for increasing the military manpower. 

(1) As a nation we refuse to accept the idea that world war is 
inevitable and desirable as long as we negotiate and mediate in good 
faith. 

(2) That we continue to use all of our peace-making machinery of 
the UN to press for universal disarmament. 

(3) At every opportunity we as a nation strengthen the functions 
of the UN for the furtherance of negotiation and mediation of present 
and future military conflicts. 

(4) That we place our resources as a nation to peaceful efforts for 
world-wide development and reconstruction of other nations that are 
not able to develop otherwise. 

Universal military training and service, we believe, is incompatible 
with democracy. It is incompatible with American tradition and 
experience. It is incompatible with the teaching a spirit of Christ. 
It is incompatible with the best of our age. 

We feel that it will be a step backward and downward to the level 
of fascism and communism. We dislike very much the permanency 
aspect of UMT and feel that any legislation, if it is to be enacted, 
should be reviewed at regular intervals by succeeding Congresses and 
by the people they represent. The drafting of 18-year- -olds is repre- 
sentative of a country that is fast losing its moral and spiritual 
leadership of the world and is dependent upon military force that is 
bound to failure. 

We have faith in the Christian foundation of this Nation, which 
has not seen the need of universal military training and service, but 
has opposed it from the beginning until this present time. 

We pledge our efforts and prayers to a universal program of truth, 
justice, and the common welfare, believing that universal education 
and cooperation motivated by the C hristian spirit is the only way to 
achieve these ends. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Crill. 

Now, the next witness is Mrs. Alexander Stewart, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 

Is she in the room? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Wolking? 

(No. response. ) 

Mr. Finnell ? 

(No response.) 
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Mr. John W. Wilson, Indianapolis Council of Churches? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Is there any individual out there that has made 
application to the clerk to testify ¢ 

What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Werrzer. Bernard Weitzer. 

The CuairmMan. Oh, yes, you are Bernard Weitzer. 

Mr. Werrzer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Representative of the Jewish War Veterans. All 
right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, 
I want to express appreciation of this opportunity to testify before 
your committee once again—this time in favor of the bill for universal 
military service and training which you are now considering. 

In essence, this bill combines universal military training and selec- 
tive service. 

Ever since the end of World War II—I might say since the end of 
World War I—our organization, at its annual conventions, has passed 
resolutions urging universal military training and we have done all 
that we could to secure enactment of legislation for a universal mili- 
tary training program by testifying before the committees of Con- 
gress and by trying to persuade individual Members of the Senate and 
the House to vote for such legislation. Unfortunately, we have not 
been successful. 

We feel that had our efforts been successful, even as recently as 
1947, when the Compton Committee Report on Universal Military 
Training was before the Congress, we might have had the military 
strength which would have forestalled the present emergency. 

The present bill, in my opinion, is the most practicable plan for 
meeting the manpower needs of our Armed Forces with the minimum 
disturbance of our social and economic fabric and our needs for the 
products of our industry and our farms. 

We support the views expressed to you by the representatives of 
the Department of Defense and by General Hershey regarding the 
need to use 18-year-olds with the limitations they have indicated and 
the 27 months’ period of training and service, followed by a period 
of further training in the Reserves or the National Guard until 8 
years of combined service and training have been completed by each 
inductee. ; 

We strongly support the provision for deferment of 75,000 per- 
sons annually to engage in study or research. 

I have singled out these few points because it seems to me that 
they are the most important elements in the bill. Since General Mar- 
shall and others have already given you again and again the rea- 
sons why these points and others in the bill are essential, I shall not 
attempt to repeat what they have said. 

There has been much discussion in your committee’s hearings of 
the need to induct 18-year-olds to bring the Armed Forces up to 
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the quota of 3,462,000 men unless we induct veterans of World War 
lI. However, I want to point out that hundreds of thousands of 
veterans have been called up and will continue to be called up from 
now on by virtue of the fact that they were or are in the National 
Guard or in the Reserves. Of course, it was absolutely necessary to 
call up these men but we should discontinue that practice as soon as 
it is possible. Apparently, that will be possible after July 1 if we 
provide incuctees in the 18-to-19-year-old class. _ 

There has also been much discussion regarding the induction of 
married men from the ages of 19 to-26 who are not fathers before 
inducting 18-year-olds. We are opposed to that under the present 
circumstances. 

If it were to be announced that these young childless husbands are 
to be drafted, the draft boards would soon hear of many, many preg- 
nancies. Thus there might not be any real increase in the number of 
inductees. I recall that was the case in World War I before regu- 
lar classifications were developed and it also happened in World War 
128 

Furthermore, the social damage of separating a newly married 
couple is a very serious matter. The young husband, separated from 
his bride, mooning in a distant training camp, is unlikely to be as 
good material as the 18-year-old who is generally avid for new ex- 
periences. 

Another point—human nature being what it is, there is a degree 
of looseness in the attitude toward sexual morals among men in large 
groups away from their homes and though that cannot be condoned, 
it is far more serious when such an attitude results in adultery. 

This is an old, old problem. In Deuteronomy, chapter 29, you will 
find the rules for deferment laid down by Moses. Verse 7 reads, 
“What man is there that hath betrothed a wife and hath not taken 
her? Let him go and return unto his house, lest he die in battle, 
and another man take her.” The commentators on that verse define 
it that the man is to be permitted to remain with his wife until she 
has a child and some add that should the first child be a girl, then the 
man should have a second opportunity to beget a son. Even in those 
days, the family relationship was considered too sacred to break up 
except in the case of the most dire national need. 

1 realize that there are probably many men who married, delib- 
erately, and in a hurry to protect themselves from being drafted. If 
regulations can be prepared for the draft boards to screen such in- 
dividuals and remove them from their present draftproof marriage 
haven, we would be for it. However, such a regulation should not be 
used as a bar or a delay to the induction of 18-year-olds. 

In favoring universal military training over the years, the Jewish 
War Veterans have continuously favored the idea of training the men 
at 18 years old or when they had completed the high-school course. 
That is the best age for doing it and we believe that holds true today. 
That is the best time from the standpoint of the minimum interruption 
to education or to a business career. The benefits from the stand- 
point of the armed services have already been stated to you by the 
representatives of the armed services. Naturally, no one is happy 
about the need for drafting men to build our Armed Forces to the 
strength which is necessary in the present world situation. 
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It is the firm belief of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America that Secretary of Defense Marshall was absolutely right 
when he said: 

We recognize that there can be no long-range security for America in a pro- 
gram that denudes our industries and farms of skilled technicians or that inter- 
feres with our preeminence in science and general education. The proposed 
legislation contains specific safeguards intended to keep our colleges, laboratories, 
and industries healthy. Moreover, the calling up of 18-vear-olds will consider 
ably increase our ability to recommend deferments in the 19-26 group of men 
who possess skills that are essential to the promotion of high industrial and 
agricultural production or who are pursuing courses of study in fields of vital 
importance to both our civilian and military economy. 

Furthermore, it is our firm belief that induction of the 18-year-olds 
will be for their own best interests. More than 3 years ago, your com- 
mittee, unanimously, I believe, reported a universal military training 
bill which never got to the floor of the House for a vote. That. bill 
provided for training 18-vear-olds. This has been delayed overlong. 
Now we have universal military training joined with military service 
while we hope and believe there is still time to give adequate training 
before there is need for military service. Let us not miss this oppor- 
tunity to give the 18-year-olds the training they require to make them 
strong defenders of our Nation. 

We should like to see this bill improved by providing, specifically, 
that when the President acts under the authority given in your bill 
to reduce the time inductees shall serve to 4 or 6 months, the President 
shall institute for such inductees the sort of universal military train- 
ing program contemplated in 8. 4062, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session. 

It is apparent that the present emergency and some of the features 
of this bill, create some very tough problems for the National Guard. 
We hope that your committee in conference with the Defense De- 
partment, can develop means for overcoming or ameliorating those 
problems. 

Furthermore, though it is probable that it cannot be included in 
this bill, there should be legislation, as soon as possible, which will 
make for a more effective National Guard and Organized Reserve. 
Otherwise, the reserve training provided for in this ‘bill and the mil- 
lions of men who will become reservists subject to such training, will 
turn out to be a “gold brick” instead of the dependable military asset 
which we need. 

In closing, I want to say once again that this bill is, under the cir- 
cumstances which we face today, a most satisfactory merger of uni- 
versal military training and universal military service and that the 
Defense Department has proved the case of the need for the bill and 
of the results the bill will achieve for our national security. 

I hope that your committee and the Congress will render a favor- 
able verdict as speedily as possible so that the uncertainties regarding 
military service which confront the youth of our country may soon 
be resolved and the power of our Armed Forces to deter and repulse 
aggression may be adequately strengthened. 

Thank you for the privilege to appear before you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Cote. Mr. Weitzer, can you explain why it is that the Jewish 
War Veterans endorse the general provisions of this bill, but the 

Catholic War Veterans don’ t? 

Mr. Werrzer. I didn’t know that they didn’t. I was under the im- 
pression that they had endorsed it. 

Mr. Corr. A representative of the Catholic War Veterans this 
morning was critical of the training pro isions of the bill. 

Mr. Werrzer. In what respect, sir? 

Mr. Corr. Well, I won’t go into the detail of it. I thought per- 
haps—it is difficult for me to ‘understand why an individual’s religious 
outlook should prompt him to a different conclusion with respect to 
military training, except those who from the nature of their religion 
itself are opposed to any universal military training. 

Mr. Werrzer. I can see the Quakers opposing it. 

Mr. Core. That is different. The Catholic War Veterans do favor 
a training program, but don’t like the provision in this bill. I won- 
dered if you were in a position to expl: iin the difference in viewpoints? 

Mr. Werrzer. I am sure I can’t explain why the Catholic War 
Veterans are against it. I have tried to indicate why the Jewish War 
Veterans are for it. We have been for universal military training 
since World War I 

Mr. Tower. Of course this bill does not provide a system of universal 
military training. It provides a system of universal military service. 

Mr. Werzer. By the same token, it provides for training. That is 
an essential element. preceding service. 

Mr. Towr. No, but the great difference between the bills up to this 
date and this one is that this puts the 18-year-old in the Army for 
‘raining and not in a training corps such as was contemplated under 
the bill which you referred to that was reported out in the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Mr. Werrzer. That is right. 

But at that time we were not up against the necessity of building up 
the number of men in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, that 
we are up against today. This thing has been delayed for so many 
years that we are up against a point where you have to telescope 
training and service together. 

Mr. 'Towr. Well, we have had a large force of Reserves, sir, that 
have not been trained since 1945. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I think—— 

Mr. Towr. That the Army could have trained at some time. 

Mr. Werrzer. That is possible but I think everybody in this coun- 
try, apparently—and I think the Congress reflected ‘in essence the 
attitude of public opinion of the country, felt that we were in no 
danger of needing a large Army and we kept our appropriations 
down and kept down the idea of tr aining. 

Now, I am not trying to say that ever rything that the people at the 
Pentagon have done are 100 percent right, but I think that what we 
are up against now is the fact that we have to build up the Army. 

We have always felt that the Army ought to be built up of young 
men and particularly now when most of the men in the category are 
a little older than that group have already seen service in World 
War II. 

Many of them have started on dae family life. They have started 
on their business life. I don’t see any good reason for calling those 
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men back to serve again, while the men who in my opinion, at any 
rate, are best equipped to render this service are held from service. 

Even this idea of postponing or drawing men until they are 18 
years and 6 months old seems to me to be wrong. 

What is a man going to do between the time he graduates from 
college—I mean high school—and the 6 months that he is supposed 
to wait until he is inducted? He can’t get a job. It is hardly worth 
while to try to go to college for 6 months, and right now it looks as 
though we won't face a war situation this year, we hope, but next year 
it might come along, and these boys who go in at 18 will simply have 
6 months’ of additional seasoning before they may have to be thrown 
into combat. 

If you keep them out of this under the stress and necessity, they 
may be thrown in with only the minimum of 4 months’ training. 

I have talked to plenty of men that are in the service now and from 
what I can gather that 4 months’ training is a pretty bare thing with 
which to throw a man into the front line. I would rather see them 
get more rather than less. I should think their parents would too. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Weitzer. 

Mr. Werrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I notice you say you strongly support the provisions 
for deferment of 75,000 persons. What do you base your conclusion 
on, for the benefit of education ? 

Do you want to go to a selective system by the Armed Forces for 
the education—— 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I studied the Trytten report, and it seems to 
me they had built a very logical case of our need for men that are 
technically trained, It seemed to me that they set up a program 
there—— 

Mr. Durwam. Have you read the provision in this bill that is before 
us ¢ 

Mr. Werrzer. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Durnam. Have you read the provisions in the measure before 
us here in the House, instead of the Senate ? 

Mr. Werrzer. I didn’t get a chance to see the latest bill or study 
the latest bill that you got out. I understand that that has been 
eliminated in your bill, from the newspaper reports. 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 

But we got an entirely different system from what you are advo- 
eating here, which you say you strongly support—that is, we leave 
it to the President to defer those in categories, whether it is physics 
or whether it is chemistry or whether it is dentistry or whether it is 
M. D.’s, or whatever it is; but you would advocate strict selection by 
the War Department here under the Senate bill. 

That gets clean away from any system of education that we have 
ever had in this country heretofore. We never had a selective system of 
education. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, the only point is this, Mr. Durham. We are 
up against this situation. If you take everybody—— 

Mr. Durnam. I am asking you which system you feel like is best— 
a wide-open system where they go out and defer these people on the 
basis of scholarship, on the basis of ability, or whether or not you are 
going to have somebody sitting down here commissioned in the War 
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Department and saying your son goes to college and mine doesn’t go. 
That is what the effect would be. 

Mr. Werrzer. That was my understanding. I may have misunder- 
stood the Senate bill. I attended most of the committee hearings. 
From the discussion there, I was under the impression there was a 
special committee to be set up of civilians who were to give tests which 
ihey felt were adequate to determine those 75,000 men who are best 
equipped to render their service by. continuing with their education. 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t think anybody can reach a conclusion as to 
whether or not 75,000 is enough. That is another thing that enters 
in my mind. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I would say that would be the minimum. 

Mr. Durnam. Under our bill it is flexible and we can meet any re- 
quirement the circumstances demand. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I said 75,000 because that is the minimum that 
we would support. We would go along with a greater number than 
that. I know you can’t get along with less, judging from the figures 
reported in the Trytten Committee report. In other words, I think 
we are faced with a pretty stiff problem, of building up the strength 
of the Armed Forces without calling on veterans of World War II. 
If we went all through with it, there are a couple of educators—I think 
Dr. Conant and I don’t remember whether it was Dr. Bush or not—who 
recommended that we cut out all going to college and for the next two 
years just simply take all of them. 

IT think that would be a mistake. I thought the number named 
by the Trytten Committee were a minimum. If it were possible 

Mr. Durnam. Under such a system as this, it is possible you can 
select them all from one State, if you want to be mean enough to do 
it, or want to carry it out in that way. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I don’t think that the brains of this country 
are all concentrated in any one State. 

Mr. DurHam. I am not saying they would be but we are here to 
protect this country and to handle this thing on a fair distribution 
system. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I don’t know whether draft boards of the coun- 
try are competent to select men on the basis of their capacity to do 
their best for their country. 

Mr. DurHam. They are in my section of the country. 

Mr. Werrzer. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Duruam. I trust them in my section of the country. 

Mr. Weitzer. Well, that may be. 

Mr. DurHam. They are very highly educated. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Ciemente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitzer, under our form of the bill, IT think a man who is 
graduated from high school may serve his training 

Mr. Werrzer. What is that, sir? 








Mr. Ciementer. He can start at 17 and enlist. As soon as he gets 
out of high school, he can take his training immediately without 
waiting until he is 18 years and a half. That is one of the provisions 
in our bill. 

Mr. Werrzer. I wasn’t referring to your bill in that comment. I was 
referring to the amendment which I assume is being voted on in the 
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Senate right now. I was just throwing that in. I know your bil! 
does prov ide they can go in earlier if they choose. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you don’t look with favor, from your state- 
ment, on the provision in the House bill to require married men not 
fathers between 19 and 26 to be subject to the draft. You base your 
opposition on the Deuteronomy ? 

Mr. Werrzer. I just happened to be reading the Bible and leafing 
over I found that. Apparently a good many thousands of years ago 
they were up against the same problem that we are up against now— 
mavbe a more severe one, and even there they felt it was desirable to 
defer married men. 

Now, as I said, I think—and I know—that probably now just as in 
World War I 

The CruairmMan. Just suppose we put some provision in the bill: 

Those who are married after the 25th day of June 1950—you 
wouldn’t have any objection to that, would you! 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, it depends upon the circumstances. It so 
happened that, in World War I, I was engaged to be married before 
war came along and when war was declared I tried to get into the 
Plattsburg training camp. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think it is fair now to say just because a 
man was married—he goes out and gets married today—that that in 
itself should exempt him from service in the Armed Forces! Do 
you think that is fair? 

Mr. Werrzer. I think that he ought to be deferred. 

The Cratmman. Doesn't he owe something to the country ? 

Mr. Werrzer. If it is possible to defer him beyond the 18-year-old. 

In other words, I base this whole situation on the fact that we have 
felt for years that the 18-year-olds ought to be trained for military 
service and they ought to get military training and if they were 
needed, to be called before older people who hi id set. forth on their 
path in life and had made such arrangements which would be a 
disturbance to the social fabric of the country. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a 
pleasure to have had the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Wetrzer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Crairman. Now, members of the committee, we set up 13 
witnesses for this morning and 9 of them have appeared. We sent 
telegrams and we have a list of witnesses including some Members of 
the House. 

We will take a recess now until 10 o’clock, when we will have about 
15 more witnesses tomorrow and we will have 15 more witnesses on 
Wednesday. 

We will give everybody an opportunity to present to the commit- 
tee their views. 

Thank you very much. 

Tomorrow night, why we will have to have Mr. Caldwell up here 
because that is about the only time we can get around to that. 

Then at the same time I introduced a bill. just a while ago in regard 
to requiring service to clear these acquisitions and leases “before they 
go any further with them. 

Mr. Bates and Mr. Clemente are conducting a hearing now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. When are you going to try to report this out ? 
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The Cuatrman. When we finish the hearing. I can’t tell how long 
it is going to take. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. Tower. The paper says you were going to have it March 13. 

The Cuaimrman. I am hoping to get it on the floor next week some 
time. I don’t know when. You can’t, because there is a heap of work 
to do on these things. We are going to give everybody a chance to be 
heard. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, here is Mrs. Stewart. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. We have been waiting for you. We called 
vour name about four different times here. 

* Tell the committee to come back in here. Mrs. Stewart is in here. 

Mr. Hess. They are coming back, Mrs. Stewart. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Now, you have a copy of your statement, Mrs. 
Stewart / 

Mrs. Svewart. I have only one copy for the gentleman here. 

The CHatrman,. All right. 

Give your name to the reporter. 

Mre. Stewart. I am Mrs. Alexander Stewart of 625 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago, and national legislative secretary of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

The Cuarrman. Now, before you commence, will you please advise 
the committee how large an organization the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom is; what is your membership ? 

Mrs. Stewart. That is taken care of in our Philadelphia office. I 
think it is around 10,000 in this country and something like 50,000 
in the various sections for we have members and sections in 35 coun- 
tries. 

The Cuairman. I wish also you would file for the record a financial 
statement of how you are supported and how you disburse your re- 
ceipts so the record will show that. 

Now, go ahead, Mrs. Stewart, and read your statement. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Thank you, sir. 

I explained to Mr. Blandford that I could not be here Friday after- 
noon, because | was making a recording, with Judge Reva Beck Bo- 
sone, Congresswoman from Utah, to be broadcast Saturday on a 
Nation-wide hook-up, against conscription of women. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALEXANDER STEWART, WOMEN’S INTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Stewart. The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom throughout 35 years has been working to help establish those 
political, economic and psychological conditions both at home and 
abroad which ean assure peace and freedom. We believe that the 
only answer to the threat of totalitarianism is the development of a 
democratic social order in which the dynamic forces of scientific dis- 
covery and economic change can be utilized to enrich the life of all 
members of the human family. 

We believe that only democratic principles in action can remove 
dangerous tensions between nations and within nations and effectively 
counter totalitarianisms and dictatorships. ; 
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We view with considerable alarm the present armaments race and 
the gigantic sums being appropriated which we feel places the em- 
phasis on preparation for war rather than preparation for peace. It 
is certainly unfortunate and unfair for the military to use the present 
crisis to achieve its long sought goal of putting teen-age boys under 
its control at a time when the resources of manpower, money, and 
materials would be better used on a long-term basis to help meet the 
world’s basic problems of hunger, poverty, disease and ignorance. 

Therefore we of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom would oppose H. R. 2811 for the following reasons among 
many others: 

1. We have always opposed the principle of conscription. We have 
worked vigorously to prevent war and we consider conscription one 
of the steps toward war. Peacetime conscription has been a basic 
principle of totalitarian states but not of our American democracy. 

In a democracy the power of conscription lies in the willingness of 
people to be conscripted. In several trips to Europe since the war, 
I have had many freedom-loving people say to me, “Do not let uni- 
versal military training or conscription in any form come to America. 
If you indoctrinate your youth with the philosophy that ‘might 
makes right’ and that wars are inevitable, and these youth become the 
teachers, ministers, doctors, lawyers, farmers, business and labor 
leaders, you will find that the same thing will happen to you that has 
happened to us. You will either have lost the courage to speak out 
against the system or you will be so regimented you will not be per- 
mitted to do so.” 

One of the things that has contributed to America’s greatness has 
been the use of the democratic process and our faith in democratic 
and free institutions. We have held steadily to the conviction that 
the democratic way is not the way of centralized control of people. 
We have resisted attempts to put our social, economic and political life 
under such types of control that would develop a garrison state. 

Another question that should be raised is whether the word “person” 
which is used throughout the Senate bill and quite often in H. R. 
2811 could be interpreted to include or leave the way open for con- 
scription of women ¢ 

Recent articles in national magazines by William Bradford Huie, 
Maj. George Fielding Elliott and Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, as 
well as radio broadcasts, one as recently as yesterday, have been pre- 
senting the case for conscription of women. To consider extending the 
area of conscription and regimentation to another and large group of 
citizens is serious and dangerous and the public should be made aware 
of these plans. 

2. This is a permanent program. This legislation according to the 
testimony of Assistant Secretary of Defense Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
January 10, 1951, “will not be an emergency bill, but a proposal for 
permanent legislation designed to provide the greatest long-term se- 
curity with the lowest cost in men and money.” 

We feel there should be a definite termination date on the bill. 

If it becomes a permanent program for the United States, then it 
involves certain totalitarian aspects in peacetime as well as wartime. 
Heretofore, this type of legislation has been enacted on a temporary 
basis with some hope that at a certain time in the future it would end. 
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The universal military service and training legislation provides for 
peacetime military training by giving the President power to eliminate 
the service requirement during a time of peace. At the President’s 
discretion the 4—6 months’ basic training could be maintained even 
though no crisis existed. By dropping the 21-23 months of service 
the new bill would, in effect, give the country universal military 
training. 

I believe that several witnesses have already called attention to the 
serious interference with the educational, career, or homemaking plans 
of young men that a 2l-months to 2-year or 27-months draft would 
cause. It would also have serious effects upon our economy for as the 
years pass we would find our economy more and more geared to a 
war economy rather than a peace economy. There would be a deple- 
tion of civilian needs as more and more the military needs are stepped 
up. Many times already in Europe I found resentment against the 
emphasis put upon rearmament when they needed more economic 
reconstruction. 

I believe that is growing today. 

The people still living amidst ruined cities said to me, “We cannot 
eat your guns and sleep in your obsolete planes. What we need is ade- 
quate food and clothes on our backs, houses and agricultural imple- 
ments and things of that kind to reconstruct our economy and raise 
our standard of living.” 

3. We especially oppose lowering the draft age to 18 years while 
reiterating our opposition to conscription at any age. The 18-year- 
old is not usually emotionally stable enough to withstand the effect of 
the kind of life he finds when put in occupation armies in Europe or 
the Far East or in the kind of international army being discussed in 
the rearmament of Western Europe as well as the generally demoral- 
izing effect of the army camps at home. This is the wrong time to put 
young men under the type of training the military services give which 
goes counter to training for democracy and freedom. 

Understanding and intelligent parents and teachers and an ade- 
quate school system have had as their objective the development. of 
inner discipline, initiative, and personal responsibility in youth. 

Turning them over to the military at this particular period tends to 
break down these habits for the nature of military training undoes 
much of the good accomplished at home and in the school because it 
has to be one of strict compliance to orders without the right to ques- 
tion, express individual opinions, and develop initiative. 

These latter qualities have long been considered a part of our demo- 
cratic principles and freedoms which have made America great. 

The observation of many regarding army troops stationed abroad 
in peacetime over long periods is that there is too much idleness and 
lack of a constructive program for which these young men are not. 
prepared. Their normal development would be better benefited by 
continuance of educational plans, occupation on farm or in factory 
and the influence of family and community life and wholesome social] 
relationships. 

Again an illustration from Europe. In a German city I was visit- 
ing one of the bunkers which had been made into a rehabilitation 
center for young girls 14 to 18 who had come there from hospitals 
after their experiences with our American boys. The social worker 
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in charge was telling me of the problems these girls faced in a period 
when most of the basic necessities were denied them. She said, “Why 
does the American Government send such young boys over here into 
this chaos? They are ruining our girls and our girls are ruining 
them.” 

The life in army camps both at home and abroad is usually an ab- 
normal pattern for any young person who would be better off in the 
more normal relationships of home, church, synagogue, and commu- 
nity life. 

Though other witnesses have done so, I want to emphasize also that 
the effect on high-school boys waiting to be drafted would be espe- 
cially upsetting. It is important to have young men making plans for 
their future with some assurance of carrying them out. The disrup- 
tion that a draft causes is likely to prevent many from ever com- 
pleting their vocational preference. 

I hope Dr. Ralph E. MacDonald of the NEA has testified, or that he 
will. He indicated when testifying before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that approximately a third of the boys who started col- 
lege training would not come back in spite of GI bills that would afford 
them help in college education. It seems to me for the future of our 
country that it is important to make sure that we have young people 
trained with adequate background to meet the future long-term needs 
of our country. 

4. Peace through “situations of strength”: We would question the 
basic assumption of our present foreign policy which has been ex- 
pressed many times, that is that we can create a peaceful world by 
developing “situations of strength,” “peace by superior might.” 

We would question whether each side in the power struggle develop- 
ing stockpiles of strategic materials, atomic bombs, and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction and each conscripting more manpower will 
bring about an atmosphere in which nations with differing political 
and economic views can sit down and negotiate their differences. In- 
stead we would agree with Senator Brien McMahon who stated in 
the Senate a year ago, February 2, 1950: “Arrayed against the choice 
of such a policy is 5,000 years recorded history which teaches again 
and again and again that armament races lead to war—under today’s 
conditions, hydrogen war.” 

This arms race can only be maintained by appealing to men’s fears 
and curtailing civil liberties until the so-called free world becomes 
a garrison state based on conscription and regimentation. 

We would propose instead of an arms race, that serious time and 
effort- be given by our Congress and the State Department to plans 
for world disarmament and world reconstruction. 

We support Senator McMahon’s peace proposals to extend point 4, 
develop peaceful uses of atomic energy and extend economic aid to all 
countries through the UN. We are grateful to President Truman for 
presenting to the United Nations General Assembly on October 24, 
1950, the strongest plea yet made by any high United States official 
since the end of World War II. 

The President said in part: “Disarmament is the course which the 
United States would prefer to take. It is the course which most na- 
tions would like to adopt. It is the course which the United Nations 
from its earliest beginnings has been seeking to follow.” 
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The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom would 
agree with those who believe that young people should be trained 
for service to the community and Nation. We feel that many would 
respond voluntarily if they had any assurance that the work to be 
done was of a constructive nature. We would encourage not only 1 
or 2 years’ service but all of their life. 

The Government might make grants for special kinds of projects 
such as work in mental hospitals, increased educational opportunities 
in backward areas, playgrounds for children, homes for the aged, slum 
clearance, flood control, reforestation and ‘types of work necessary 
for the well-being of the community that are not being done adequately 
at present. 

Between the nations there should be more exchange of students, of 
workers in factory and farm and the development of teams of trained 
persons to help solve problems of tension. Surely the idealism and 
courage of youth could be channeled along these lines to help bring 
people together rather than separate them. 

I was much impressed by: the statement in Friday’s Washington 
Post of the visit of the teen-age scientists to see President Truman. 
I should like to use this as an illustration of what I mean. 

The President saw 40 teen-age scientists and he told them to use their 
talents to fashion weapons for world welfare, not weapons for de- 
struction. 

The Presidential advice was given to the 30 boys and 10 girls from 
14 States competing here for the $11,000 in Westinghouse science 
scholarships. I quote the two paragraphs from the President’s state- 
ment. 

The CHamman. Some of them testified up here. 

Mrs. Stewart. Pardon me? 

The Cuamman. Two of them testified before the committee. 

Mrs. Srewart. Did they? Wonderful. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mrs. Stewart. Did they quote what the President said to them ? 

The CHarrMan. Well, we read that. 

Mrs. Stewart. I would like to insert that in the record. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

Mrs. Srewarr (reading) : 

You young ladies and gentlemen can make a great contribution to all those 
things that are associated with scientific research— 
the President was quoted as saying. 

But the weapons we want are not those for destruction, but weapons for the 
welfare of the world, and the improvement of all mankind so that we won't 
have to spend those tremendous sums for destruction, but use those tremendous 
sums for the improvement and welfare of all the races in the world. 

To sum up, we would suggest, instead of the demand made to pre- 
pare young people for war, that alternatives be offered to include: 

1) Resist the idea that a third world war is inevitable and that our 
aa should be conscripted for it; 
(2) Strengthen the peace-making machinery of the United Nations 
al channel for of the economic reconstruction through its agencies; 

(3) Work for security through world-wide disarmament and the use 
of the money, manpower, and resources thus saved to meet the basic 
problems of conquering hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. 
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We maintain that the teeming millions in the Far East and Africa 
who are in revolution against their oppressors might be directed 
toward democratic ideals and given more hope for survival by this 
kind of a positive program, than they now have under the present 
risk of a general war. 

This will call for an imaginative, creative undertaking and we, as 
responsible citizens, ought to insist that the moral leadership of the 
United States be expr essed in this w ay. 

Just last week on February 26, 1951, 23 Members of Congress, 14 
Senators and 9 Representatives led by Senator Ralph E. Flanders. 
sent a letter to the President requesting that he follow up his plea to 
the United Nations General Assembly with some definite proposals 
for a world disarmament conference to be presented to the United 
Nations. It would be especially appropriate if during the Big Four 
foreign ministers meeting beginning today in Paris, the United States 
would request a place on : the agenda to present a concrete plan based 
on the principles President Truman set forth in his United Nations 
address. 

This we believe would bring genuine hope to the people, not only 
of our country but of the world. 

The CuarrmMan, Thank you, Mrs. Stewart. 

Now, let me make one statement—two statements. 

You made a statement with reference to the apprehension by using 
the word “person” in the bill, it might include women. 

The bill specifically says “except as otherwise provided in this title, 
every male citizen of the United States.’ 

And it specifically states “male.” So there can be no apprehension 
that any woman can be drafted under any provision of this law. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now, in regard to your observations in reference 
to disarmament let me briefly say this: 

I remember quite well when a great many witnesses of that same 
thought appeared before the old Naval Affairs Committee and the old 
Military Affairs Committee and advocated disarmament. Asa result, 
there was a disarmament conference here in Washington City, known 
as the Washington Limitation of Armaments C onference. 

I remember going down to the Continental Hall and sitting in the 
gallery and seeing Lord Balfour, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Senator Lodge, Senator Underwood, and the other leaders of the Gov- 
ernment at that time, and witnessed them strike from the Navy list 
24 great ships, the largest at that time every built in the history of the 
world. 

England scrapped some blueprints and Japan scrapped some ships. 

We even went one step further. We said nothing could be fortified 
beyond Pearl Harbor or the Hawaiian Islands in the Pacific. 

You can see what all that disarmament got us into, don’t you? 

It got us into the Second World War, because nothing invites war 
quic ker than one nation being unprepared and other nations not livi ing 
up to their commitments. 

Of course, nobody wants an armament race, but when we disarm 
we disarm. 

We took ourselves out of the line of battle. We sunk them. We 
spent $240,000,000 on building them, and we spent fifteen, twenty, or 
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thirty million dollars of appropriation to cut them up into scrap and 
we saw other nations doing the same thing. 

Another nation at the same time was building. 

So all that was out of balance. 

The best way for us to keep peace in the world is for this country 
to be well armed. If we are well armed we will maintain peace. We 
are all working for peace. You will never get peace if you come out 
here and disarm. Other people who do not have the same concept 
about these matters as we do will begin to take advantage of the 
situation. That is what happened before World War II broke out. 

Mrs. Stewart. May I make a comment on that? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your bringing that up 
because I think that is of great concern to the people. 

The CHairmMan. That is right. 

Mrs. Stewart. Of course what I was advocating and our organiza- 
tion was advocating was world disarmament. 

The CHamman. All right. We advocated world disarmament at 
that time. ‘There were not but five nations that had any force: Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, and France, and we wrote a ratio, a ratio of 
5-5-3. 

We woke up here one day and found out what was going on. We 
were just at a terribly disadvantageous position. 

We have to be realistic about this thing. If we come along here 
now and disarm, do you think Russia is going to disarm ? 

We can’t see what goes on in Russia, and you are asking us to give 
all our methods that might bring about peace, and you will never get 
peace unless you know what another nation is doing and that nation 
is actuated by the same desire and hope that we are. — 

Mrs. Stewart. Well, I didn’t finish my comment, Mr. Chairman: 

I think between World War I and World War II there was never 
really world disarmament. It was limitation of arms, as you 
suggested, j 

The CHamman. That was the first step. We were trying to say, 
“We will scrap our stuff. We don’t want any Navy, we don’t want any 
Army. We will let our Army go.” And we did that a few years ago. 
We demobilized and got rid of our Army and left our tanks and planes 
all over the world and said we want to live in peace back here. We 
wanted peace all over the world. 

There is nothing inviting us to get into more trouble than the fact 
that you can’t defend yourself. It will get you in trouble individually 
and it will get you in trouble as a nation. ; 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Stewart. It is always a pleasure to 
have your observations. You have helped us a great deal ever since 
we started the Draft Act hearings in 1940, you have been with us. 
It is always a pleasure to have you. 

Mrs. Srewart. But, Mr. Chairman, would you permit—— 

The Cruatrman. We wouldn’t have a good hearing unless we had 
the benefit of your testimony. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Would you permit me to make a further comment 
on the situation between World Wars I and II? I had not finished 
my comment. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 
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Mrs. Srewarr. I think my point—that we never really worked for 
world disarmament—has some validity because it seems to me between 
World Wars I and II we did not try such a thing as the President 
has suggested. 

Instead we had limitation of arms. 

If we examine the budget between World Wars I and IT, with the 
exception of 1 or 2 years when those conferences were held, our 
military budget did increase and we actually came out stronger in 
naval power, I think 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mrs. Srewarr. After some of those conferences. 

The Cuamman. You are mistaken about that. 

Mrs. Srewartr. May I use the illustration of Mr. William Shearer 
who sued the Bethlehem Steel Co. for $152,000? 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mrs. Srewarr. He said they owed him this sum for his effective 
work as a lobbyist to break up the World Disarmament Conference. 

The Cuarrman. I know that quite well, but nevertheless they said 
you could not defend the Philippines. We abandoned fortifications 
in the Philippines. We abandoned fortifications in the Pacific. We 
said, “We will just leave the Pacific wide open.’ 

What happened ? 

We found out in World War IT what happened. Every one of 
those islands had been seized by Japan and fortified and it took 
hundreds and thousands of American lives to get them back. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Stewart. 

Mrs. Srewart. Thank you. 

(Statement of Mrs. Alexander Stewart regarding financial records 
as follows:) 
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This information has been filed with the Clerk of the House in our regular 
lobbying reports. A more detailed statement cannot be previded because of the 
shortage of time before these hearings are printed. However, the organization 
is financed by dues and individual contributions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, that finishes our 
work this afternoon. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 3 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1951 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 
The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 
Congressman Barden, the committee will be delighted to have your 
comments in regard to H. R. 2811. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Barven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. I want to say at the outset that we have a provi- 
sion in this bill which we hope will stay in it until it finally becomes 
a law, that the standards used by the Department shall be the same 
standards that were in use in January 1945, which means that not 
more than 22 percent of all those drafted can be deferred; 78 per- 
cent will have to go in, and approximately 22 percent will be rejected. 
That is what the figures worked out when they used the standard 
of January 1945, which is the very lowest standard that has ever 
been used. That will have the effect of stopping the induction centers 
from sending back home the large percentage that has been occurring 
in the past. 

We have already put that in the bill for the time being. 

Mr. Barpen. Is that a change, Mr. Chairman, in the bill from its 
original draft ? 

The Cratrman. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Barpen. Is that in line with the discussion which we had—-— 

The Cuatrman. That is a result, absolutely, of the figures of what 
happened down in North Carolina, that was laid before the com- 
mittee by Mr. Durham, which you gave ‘him the information about 
how they are failing that were sent up to the induction center, gradu- 
ates of high school. 

Mr. Barven. I believe I had a conference with you about the same 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barpex. Well, 1 am delighted to know that that change has 
been made or is suggested, Mr. Chairman. At a little later point, I 
will offer just a few more words that might probably be used in 
support of your position, if it should arise or be necessary on the 
floor of the House. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I would not like to be classed as an 
intruder or one who simply has a pet peeve to present to your com- 
mittee, but as you know I have served here in this body for many 
years with you and many of the Members, and I have served for 
many years as chairman of the Committee on Education, during 
which time we have made many, many surveys and investigations 
and inquiries into the educational systems of this country. 

I am constrained to believe at this particular point—and the case 
has been for the last several months—that we might be reminded of one 
very potent statement made by President Roosevelt. I believe his 
statement was, “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” | 
sometimes get rather depressed in reading the newspapers and listen- 
ing to the talks which indicate that we are already licked and it is just 
a matter of time when you read some of the reports. 

Now, where those reports come from I do not know, but we are not 
licked and T am not a defeatist and I don’t believe in a defeatist at- 
titude. If we are confronting an emergency, my attitude and my 
position is to face it head-on and deal with it firmly and as positively 
and quickly as possible. 

Now, as chairman of the Committee on Education,:as I said a min- 
ute ago, I made some investigations. Some of the information that 
we gathered through those investigations I am afraid has not been 
taken into consideration in the formulation of this bill. 

In the first place, I happen to be one of those that certainly do not 
believe it is practical to consolidate a draft bill and a universal mili- 
tary training bill at the same time. In past years I have discussed 
that matter with many members of your committee and with many 
who were definitely interested in and concerned over the universal 
military training bill and the draft bill, and only in recent months 
have I'ever heard anyone advocate the consolidation of a draft bill 
and a universal military training bill. The two in my opinion cannot 
be welded together without losing some of the valuable things that 
you would want to put into a universal military training bill. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you: What would you lose? 

What is the purpose of universal military training? It is military 
training, isn’t it? What is the purpose, the objective of universal 
military training? Even if you had it in a separate bill like we had 
out before ? 

Mr. Barpen. As I understand the purpose of a universal military 
training bill, it is a long-range preparedness program. 

The Cuamman. Well, it is 

Mr. Barpen. That is built into and made a part of the American 
way of life and the American economy. 

The CHarrman. Well, the objective of it is military training, to 
teach a man how to perform a military duty. 

Mr. Barpen. Well, for the defense of the country. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Barpven. All right. Then, Mr. Chairman. my idea of your 
draft bill is as it has always been, an emergency measure, to meet an 
emergency condition, and emergencies can never be dealt with in a 
cool, calm, long-range method that you would if you were dealing 
with something that you were fitting into the American way of life, 
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and the American economy and the American educational systems, 
and so forth. 

For I say to you, in all sincerity, sir, you can’t carry on the terms 
of this bill without virtually destroying the colleges, junior colleges, 
and universities of this country. 

The CHarrman. Well, now 

Mr. Barven. Which have made a great and valuable contribution 
to America from its very beginning. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, you make that indictment. Now, 
let’s analyze it. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr: Chairman, will you let me analyze it? 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Barven. I would prefer my way. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Barpen. And then I will listen to -, 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress the floor leader, Mr. McCormack, 
introduced a resolution after the 18-year-old- draft amendment had 
been added in November 1942, which made the 18-year-old draft be- 
come effective in 1943. By 1944 the colleges and schools and universi- 
ties were staggering on the ropes. Their enrollment had fallen to 27 
percent, and Mr. MeCormack introduced this resolution and called 
upon my committee, the Education Committee, to at once make a sur- 
vey of the existing conditions of the colleges and schools of this coun- 
try, and that we did, and the report, Mr. Chairman, is House report 
No. 214, and it is one of the finest and one of the most enlightening 
reports, especially in the light of the present-day happenings. It is 
prophetic in that it predicts for the very times that we are going 
through now. 

That report took 6 months and some of the finest educators in 
America met over there and worked day and night. I have never 
seen a group of men work more sincerely and work any harder on a 
report than they did. 

[ would like to call the names of these men : 

Francis J. Brown was executive director—the clerk you might 
say, or the chief clerk. 

Cloyd H. Marvin, chairman—let me get the schools that they were 
attached to: 

Cloyd H. Marvin, chairman, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Charles Anderson, department of history, Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Couper, Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

Herman L. Donovan, U niversity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Walter C. Eells, Association of American Junior Colleges, Wash: 
ington, D. C. 

Calvert Ellis, Juanita College, Huntington, Pa. 

Herbert Herring, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Rev. William Murphy, S. J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Homer P. Rainey, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Robert Stewart, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

G. Herbert Smith, Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. 

Roscoe L. West, New Jersey State Teachers C ollege, Trenton, N. J. 

Now, they went into this, and the problem then was how the Fed- 
eral Government could subsidize these colleges and keep the doors 
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open long enough without disintegrating their faculties and their 
teaching personnel, but keep those doors open long enough for the 
boys to come back and enter into them. 

They finished their report, and immediately following the finishing 
of the report, then they began to bring the boys back and the solution 
began to work its own way out with the colleges. 

But had that not happened, then your universities and your schools 
and your colleges and your junior—well, not so much your universities 
because they are tax-supported, but your privately endowed institu- 
tions and your private institutions run from private sources would 
have simply been out. 

They also found, as I said, in 1944, their male enlistment or enroll- 
ment had dropped down to approximately 27 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are entering into this program. There is 
some question about whether it shall run 24 months or 27 months. I 
don’t know which it will run or whether it will run longer so far as 
that is concerned, but this one thing I do know, and statistics after 
the recent World War II will show it: 

Once a boy is taken from high school into the service, the chances 
are away many to one that he will not then return to college. If he 
enters college and begins his college, then the chances are that he will 
return. 

I was looking at the statistics in one Indiana college the other day 
and 86 percent of the GI boys in that school were boys that had 
previously entered college, so I say to you, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
assurance here at this hour that there will be a GI bill, and if there is 
no GI bill and if we siphon off the next-year freshman class, how long 
can colleges maintain their teaching personnel and maintain their in- 
structors and keep their doors open without income ¢ 

Upon those statements, Mr. Chairman, I say to you that this bill, 
if carried through as is, will virtually wreck our college system in 
America as we know it. 

Now, if the chairman has any question on that point I will do my 
best to answer it. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wondered if my distinguished colleague would 
yield for this interruption: 

Unusually, I was 5 minutes late. IT didn’t hear your first statement, 
but are you against universal military training as such ? 

Mr. Barpen. Certainly Iam not against universal military training. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to find out. 

Mr. Barven. But I will say to the ge ntleman: The term “universal 

emilitary training” has reached the point where it is about like religion. 
I am not opposed to religion but there are some religions I am not 
going to embrace. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, I am against sin myself. 

Mr. Barpen. Then—but I say to you there is such a thing as working 
cut a very practical, a very strong, and a very fine universal military 
system that can be consistent with the American way of life. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, do you think it should come after this draft or the 
emergency is over; is that your point? I want to get your point. 

Mr. Barven. I would say to the gentleman this: "That I do not see 
how you can consolidate a draft bill and a universal militar y training 
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bill without sacrificing some of the most valuable elements that you 
would put into a universal military training bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Then your point is 

Mr. Barpen. Of course we can’t forget, gentlemen, that our educa- 
tional system in America is probably the greatest contribution western 
civilization has made to thgworld. We can’t overlook it. We can’t 
pass it up and let it fall spat 

Mr. Rivers. Your point is—I want to get your point. Is‘your point 
that you can’t operate the two systems concurrently ? 

Mr. Barpen. I do not think it is practical. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I just wanted to find out. 

Mr. Barven. I do not think it is practical. 

The Cuarrman. What other observation do you desire to submit, 
Mr. Barden? What other observation do you desire to submit in re- 
gard to the bill? You covered that point. 

Now, the other point was about the deferments, when you spoke to 
me the other day. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I would like in some way to see that 
this report, that probably cost the Government some $15,000, could be 
put to use. It has some valuable information in there, some that the 
War Department knows nothing about, and certainly have not given 
any publicity to. I would like to have it made a part of the record in 
some way that it will be available to the membership of this House, 
for the simple reason 

Mr. Suort. What is it? 

The Cuarrman. What document number, and we will get copies 
of it. We will not reprint it again because it will entail that additional 
expense. 

Mr. Barven. The trouble I am up against Mr. Chairman, is the fact 
that there are not enough prints in existence now. 

The CHarrmMan. Let the document be printed in the record. 

Mr. Barven. It is House Report No. 214 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The CHatrmMan. Put that in the record. 

Mr. Barpven. First session. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 








EFFECT OF CERTAIN WAR ACTIVITIES ON COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The advisory committee, appointed by the Committee on Education of the 
House of Representatives, to conduct the study of higher education authorized 
by House Resolution 592 (78th Cong.) and House Resolution 63 (79th Cong.) 
submits the following recommendations and report. 

The committee recognizes the critical situation faced by many higher educa- 
tional institutions as a result of war, but it does not find the situation sufficiently 
critical to justify legislative action to become effective prior to July 1, 1945. 

With every month that the war continues the difficulties faced by higher edu- 
cation will become increasingly serious. In order that plans may be in operation 
by July 1, 1945, steps should be taken now to alleviate the situation when it 
becomes critical. These include measures requiring legislative action and some 
that do not. Consideration should also be given to longer-range plans to meet 
the greatly expanded need for the services of higher education after the war. 

The methods of conducting the study, the supporting data including the judg- 
ments of representatives of higher education, and the interpretation of the data 
are given later in the report. 
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Based upon its study, the advisory committee makes the following recom- 
mendations : 
DEFINITIONS 


I. “Higher educational institutions” as referred to in the following recom- 
mendations shall include all approved public and private universities, colleges, 
professional schools, teachers colleges, junior colleges, normal schools, technical 
institutes, and other institutions which nor ly require for entrance high- 
school education or its equivalent; provided that the private higher educational 
institutions be nonprofit institutions which have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

II. “Approved” institutions of higher education are those which are approved, 
accredited, or have received equivalent recognition on the part of a recognized 
national, regional, or State (or District of Columbia or Territorial) agency. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. The committee recognizes the present serious shortage of manpower to 
meet the demands of war. It specifically calls attention, however, to the rapidly 
increasing shortage of men in professional fields essential to the national welfare, 
such as, medicine, dentistry, engineering, physics, chemistry, divinity, and others. 
With each year of war the gap in the flow of young men into these essential fields 
becomes a more serious threat to the national health, safety, or interest. The 
committee recommends that— 

A, At the earliest possible time Selective Service reestablish student de- 
ferment for those majoring in fields essential to the national welfare and 
for which extended periods of training are necessary. 

B. In plans for National Service, provision be made in the legislation for 
the exemption, for the period of their training, of students in fields essential 
to the national welfare and for which extended periods of training are 
necessary. 

II. The War Department has announced its plan of a point system as a basis 
for discharge of military personnel. In the plan as stated, no provision was 
made for preferential discharge of former students preparing for fields essential 
to the national welfare. Since such men have partly completed their education, 
preferential discharge will lessen the gap in the flow of trained men and women 
into such fields. The committee recommends that 

The War and Navy Departments include in their bases for discharge, con- 
sideration of the educational plans of those who have completed two or 
more years of college education in essential fields and who will continue 
their education in these fields after their discharge. 

III. It is essential in the national interest that higher educational institutions 
continue to function at a high level of effectiveness. This cannot be done if 
faculty members in areas of teacher shortage are inducted into the armed forces 
or national service. The committee recommends that— 

A. Faculty members teaching in essential fields be deferred to meet the 
educational needs of veterans and others. 

B. In plans for National Service faculty members of higher educational 
institutions, teaching in necessary fields, be considered as being engaged 
in an essential activity. 

IV. In certain fields of instruction in higher educational institutions there is 
now a serious shortage in teaching personnel. The committee recommends that— 

Members of faculties of higher educational institutions whose services are 
requested by the institutions be given priority in release from military duty 
or other Government positions. 

V. The armed forces and other Government agencies already have surplus 
commodities no longer necessary for the prosecution of the war, and the variety 
and quantity of these will increase. The committee recommends that— 

Procedures be established immediately by the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion to facilitate acquisition by gift or purchase of such ma- 
terials by higher educational institutions. 

VI. Since both public and private higher educational institutions receive a 
portion of their income through gifts, the committee recommends that— 

Legislation be enacted to increase the present exemption for gifts to 
higher educational institutions in the provisions of corporation and indi- 
vidual income tax laws with a view to stimulating and increasing such gifts. 

VII. War has already caused a serious loss in the effectiveness of higher 
education, an important part of which is the result of the loss of income from 
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student fees. To compensate in part for this and to prevent the present crisis in 
higher educational institutions from becoming so acute as to undermine seriously 
the whole structure of higher education, the committee recommends that— 


A. A nonpartisan Commission on Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions be appointed to receive and approve applications for 
stand-by and other service contracts and to negotiate such contracts with 
higher educational institutions. 

B. The Commission on Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions be appointed as the Congress may provide, subject to its ap- 
proval; shall be seven in number, at least four of whom shall be experi- 
enced administrative officers representative of the various types of higher 
educational institutions. Its functions shall be— 

(a) To review the financial status of those higher educational institu- 
tions which apply for Federal contracts ; 

(b) To determine the amount and nature of such Federal contracts 
within the provisions described below; and 

(c) To negotiate such contracts with higher educational institutions. 
The Commission be authorized to— 

(a) Employ and fix the compensation of such staff as it finds neces- 
sary; 

(b) With the consent of the head of any department or agency of the 
United States, utilize the services, facilities, and personnel of such 
department or agency; 

(c) Request such information and assistance as it deems desirable 
from individuals, organizations, and agencies, both within and outside 
of government; and 

(d) Meet at such intervals as the responsibilities of the Commission 
make necessary. 

D. The Commission shall cease to exist within 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the War. 

E. Higher educational institutions which meet the following qualification 
be assumed to be in a critical financial situation and may make application 
for a stand-by or other service contract— 

When the full-time (and equivalent part-time) resident enrollment, 
both military and civilian, of a higher educational institution has 
dropped for three consecutive quarters or two consecutive semesters 
below 60 percent of the full-time (and equivalent part-time) resident 
enrollment average of the nine quarters or six semesters for the aca- 
demic years, 1937-388, 1938-39, and 1939-40. 

F. Such contracts in aid for stand-by and other services be drawn on the 
following basis: 

(a) Contracts shall be computed as of the beginning date and written 
for each quarter or semester separately. 

(b) The amount of such contract shall be determined on the basis 
of need demonstrated as prescribed by the Commission and shall not be 
in excess of the product of— 

1. The difference between full-time (and equivalent part-time) 
resident student enrollment, civilian and military, in any current 
quarter or semester and 60 percent of the average enrollment on 
the same basis for the nine quarters or six semesters of the academic 
years, 1937-88, 1938-39, and 1939-40. 

2. The average per capita student fee available for instructional 
purposes charged and collected for the nine quarters or six 
semesters of the same base period. 
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Example: 
(a) Average quarter or semester enrollment for base 


| ico | LIAR Rp 6 20g A Nace alse Me OR 1, 000 
(b) 60 percent of enrollment for base period_______ 600 
(c) Current quarter or semester enrollment ________ 200 
(d) Difference between (b) and (¢c)____---_______ 400 
(e) Average quarter or semester per capita student 

fee for base period________ 5 $100 


(f) Product of (d) and (e) (400X$100) (maximum 
CU IE: AR! 0. 7) Re a ne Se $40, 000 
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(ec) No payment under this provision shall be made to any higher 
educational institution for any quarter or semester beginning prior to 
duly 1, 1945; 

(d@) Payments shall be made for not more than the usual three 
quarters or two semesters to any higher educational institution in any 
one calendar year; 

(ec) Payments shall be made at the end of each contract quarter or 
semester by the Treasurer of the United States to each institution on 
certification of the Commission on Emergency Federal Aid to Higher 
Educational Institutions. 

G. The Congress appropriated a sum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1945, to provide such aid and to pay the costs of administra- 
tion. 

VIII. The war has brought an almost complete cessation of repair and purchase 
of permanent equipment and of repair and construction of buildings. Restricted 
income, in many cases, has prevented the building up or retension of reserves for 
such purposes. The committee recommends that— 

If the Congress provides for a program of public works, grants-in-aid be 
given higher educational institutions for repair and reconstruetion or re- 
placement of permanent equipment and repairing or remodeling and con- 
struction of buildings, on the same basis as for other public works. 

IX. The war demonstrated the effectiveness of national coordination and 
cooperation in carrying forward research essential in the national welfare. The 
gains made through the successful operation of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development should be retained and should be broadened to include research 
in the social sciences and humanities. Higher educational institutions are the 
principal agencies for the training of scientific and research workers of the 
future. It is therefore essential that as much scientific work as possible be 
widely distributed among the higher educational institutions in order— 

(a) To accomplish definite objectives in specific instances of research; 
and, 

(6) To utilize effectively the staff at the institutions so as to extend and 
continue the effective training of a competent corps of research workers. 

The administration of such research programs might well be through a special 
agency operating somewhat as the existing Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. The committee recommends that— 

A Federal research agency be established or designated by the Congress 
and directed to use, on a contractual basis, higher educational institutions 
for developing and conducting of research and the training of research 
workers. Funds should be appropriated for such research to be used for 
specific programs when approved by the research agency. 

X. When World War ITI was declared, no plan had been prepared for the 
effective utilization of institutions of higher education. To avoid the repetition 
of such lack of planning, and in order that the universities and colleges may 
render maximum service in the national interest during periods of declared 
emergency, the committee recommends that: 

A committee representing the educational institutions and the armed 
services prepare a unified plan, which should be revised periodically, for 
effective utilization of colleges and universities in declared national 
emergencies. 

XI. The welfare of higher education is related to the effectiveness of all other 
phases of education. It is clear, therefore, that in the postwar years America 
should evaluate its entire educational system and study particularly the relative 
responsibilities of Federal, State, and local governments and private support 
for the development of its educational program. The committee recommends 
that— 

Through joint resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate and the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives be authorized and directed to 
appoint an advisory committee representing all phases and levels of educa- 
tion to assist them, on request, in the formulation of needed legislation. 


FOREWORD 


The war has seriously dislocated one of the basic forces in our American 
life—the colleges and universities. By transferring approximately three-fourths 
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of their students into military service, the war has made it necessary for these 
institutions to adjust themselves to the emergency by stringent economies and by 
turning to other forms of service in the 3 years since Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
Some are progressively reaching a point of exhaustion which may result in col- 
lapse from the prolongation of the war beyond this winter. 

Serious as this situation may be from the standpoint of individual institutions, 
it may develop into a national crisis by drying up certain of the sources from 
which streams of mental power have flowed into every phase of our common 
life throughout the years and during the present war. Furthermore, we can- 
not ignore the fact that returning veterans, both now and after the close of the 
war, will expect to find colleges and universities available from which they can 
secure the education which the Government has generously provided for and 
which they need for peacetime pursuits. In addition, America will turn to its 
institutions of higher education to replenish its supply of scientific and profes- 
sional men, and to furnish a broad understanding of economic, social, and inter- 
national matters in order to meet the complex problems of the postwar world. 

A brief review of the history of our Nation reveals the fact that colleges and 
universities have been established from the earliest days to satisfy the need 
for higher education. This began with the chartering of Harvard in 1636, fol- 
lowed by the founding of William and Mary in 1693 and Yale in 1701. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries denominational colleges were founded 
and State universities were established after the American Revolution. The 
land-grant colleges followed after 1862. Teachers’ colleges, technical and pro- 
fessional schools, and junior colleges have been established within the last 
hundred years, the last within the present century. 

Thus our institutions of higher learning have originated from both public and 
private sources, resulting in the establishment of a dual system of higher edu- 
‘ation. Under this system privately administered colleges and universities 
have flourished and have been organized under various auspices. They have 
been given a freedom that has been invaluable in the development of higher 
education. 

In support of the dual system of higher education, the Government has ex- 
empted privately administered colleges and universities from Federal and local 
taxes. These institutions have been given freedom within the State structure 
through which they must be chartered. Government has made use of privately 
administered colleges and universities through the contract method. For ex- 
ample, in some States, rather large sums of public money have been appropriated 
in this way, thus providing services which the State did not wish to provide for 
itself. That many contracts made by the Federal Government during the war 
have shown the possibility of this method of providing service in the national 
welfare. 

Similarily publicly administered colleges and universities have rendered sig- 
nificant service in the national interest. Supported primarily through local, 
State, and Federal funds, they have extended education to those who might 
otherwise not have been given such opportunities. In 1940 two-fifths of the 
students in higher educational institutions were enrolled in those publicly ad- 
ministered and three-fifths in those privately administered. 

Thus our system of higher education has been a complementary one. Publicly 
and privately administered higher education have together produced the variety 
of educational experience essential in a democracy. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor was attacked, the Army called to active 
duty 120,000 Reserve officers who had been trained through the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in our colleges and universities. These men made it possible to 
put our forces into combat 9 months sooner than could otherwise have been done, 
according to a statement by Gen. George C. Marshall. Of the 300,000 Navy 
officers now in service, 80 percent are graduates of colleges and universities. 
During the conflict thousands of wounded men have been miraculously saved 
by the prompt action of the Medical Corps, thanks to the high standards of 
training they received in our medical and dentai schools. The best scientific 
brains of the country have been marshaled to produce mechanized power. In 
struments of offensive and defensive warfare have resulted largely from the 
training of men and women in our technical schools, and from research projects 
conducted in colleges and universities and in war research centers. 

In the intricate field of international relations, we have been represented by 
men versed in the history, geography, resources, and psychology of both allies 
and enemies. These diplomats, in uniform and in civilian role, have often put 
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to practical use the knowledge gained from college courses which usually do 
not have an immediate cash value. Of inestimable worth has been the service 
of chaplains—Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant—in building faith in God which 
has given meaning to our fight for freedom and in inspiring men with hope and 
courage as they faced death. Likewise, civilian clergymen have upheld the 
morale of the Nation amid the confusion and hardships of this world convulsion. 
These men of high purpose have nourished the roots of our democracy by inter- 
preting to us the meaning of life which they learned in university and semi- 
nary. 

Thousands upon thousands of teachers in schools and colleges have remained 
loyal to prosaic tasks without the recognition of a uniform or direct participa- 
tion in the war effort. 

The story of the unprecedented conversion of peacetime industries to mass 
production of armaments, the building of thousands of ships, the transportation 
of millions of men and vast quantities of supplies sounds like a modern version 
of Arabian Night Tales. This steadily flowing stream of men and money and 
munitions was developed in part because we had available men and women whose 
minds had become flexible and adaptable through several years of mental exercise 
in college. 

Yet we have not mentioned the specialized war-training programs by which 
the colleges and universities have trained thousands of young men and women 
in bringing their minds under control for effective use in the war effort, military 
and civilian. 

When the operation of the Selective Service Act removed most of the men 
students, the colleges and universities immediately began to adjust themselves 
to changed circumstances. <A reduction in the number of equivalent full-time 
faculty members was largely brought about by siphoning them off to military and 
other Government positions and to war industries. In this way much of the 
cream of faculty and other personnel was skimmed. Furthermore, wherever 
it was necessary to make replacements, persons of lesser training and experience 
had to be used, mostly on a part-time basis. Teachers accepted heavier schedules 
and taught courses in new fields. 

Courses have been eliminated whenever possible, which greatly reduced the 
opportunities for the students, resulting in a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
such as one would face in trying to pick out a balanced meal from a depleted 
cafeteria. Further economies have been effected by reducing appropriations 
to libraries, limiting health and counseling services, and decreasing the clerical 
staff. Plants have been allowed to run down, paving the way for more costly 
repairs at a later date. All of these developments have combined to lower the 
vitality of the institutions. 

Special drives for funds, which have brought temporary relief but which have 
cut down the source for continuing financial aid, have been carried out among 
alumni and friends. Building and other special funds have been diverted to 
current needs, and unrestricted endowments have been drawn on. Loans have 
been negotiated until in many instances the limit of credit has been reached. 

In carrying out specialized training and other Government programs, the 
colleges and universities have received a byproduct in the form of financial as- 
sistance. However, only 489 institutions out of 1,702 have participated in these 
Government contracts under which 380,000 trainees were enrolled in the peak 
month of December 1943. It may be readily seen that only 28 percent of the 
institutions participated in Government contracts and these contracts were of a 
temporary nature for all but a few institutions. Ninety-five institutions were 
used for research work by the Government, but eight universities absorbed 90 
percent of these contracts. edt 

Up to July 1, 1944, the higher educational institutions somehow managed to 
balance their budgets but some of them are now in a difficult financial position. 
Institutions have maintained themselves much as an animal lives off its own fat; 
but now the fat has been consumed. 

The year 194445 is rapidly becoming a critical one for colleges and universi- 
ties because of this depletion. Many of the institutions have already lowered 
their standards in order to balance their budg ts. Practically all of the men’s 
colleges are facing serious financial problems; their students have gone to war, 
and they no longer have the income from student fees. To a lesser degree the 
coeducational colleges are faced with similar difficulties. » 

When we look a little further into the future, to the year 1945-46, we find the 
prospect to be more critical because there is little hope for the extensive return 
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of men students. Selective-service regulations are becoming even more stringent, 
and the extension of the war in Europe will delay the return of most college-age 
veterans beyond the fall of 1945. If a National Service Act is passed, few of the 
remaining men in college, now largely those physically disqualified for military 
service, are apt to continue their studies. Except for casualties, older men and 
the fathers of families will be demobilized first after VE-day. The cumulative 
effect of all these factors, which are beyond the control of the institutions, is 
producing a state of low vitality. 

We must not lose sight of the further fact that after the war our Nation 
will need a larger supply of scientists and professional men to replace the losses 
during the war and to meet the greater demands of the postwar world. The 
longer the war lasts, the smaller will be the supply of trained men relative to the 
demand. 

Recognizing the vital part the colleges and universities have played in the 
development of the American way of life, and realizing the increasing burdens 
cast upon these institutions by the exigencies of war at a time when they should 
be gaining strength for the greater task of education in the future, the House 
of Representatives supported Representative McCormack when he. introduced 
House Resolution 592 (78th Cong.), which was unanimously approved on June 
21, 1944, and renewed January 8, 1945 (H. Res. 63, 79th Cong.). The original 
resolution authorized the Committee on Education— 

(a) To make a study of the effect upon colleges and universities throughout 
the United States of (1) reduction in enrollment and in faculties as a result of 
service by students and faculty members in the armed forces of the United States 
or in other war activities, and (2) recent curtailment and prospective further 
curtailment of Army and Navy training programs in such colleges and universi- 
ties; with a view to determining means by which such effects may be alleviated. 

“(b) To formulate, as soon as practicable, for the consideration by the House, 
such legislation as the committee deeius appropriate for the purpose of alleviat- 
ing such effects.” 

As a result of this study, this report, together with the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, is submitted to the Committee on Education. These conclusions were 
reached wih the help of approximately 1,000 college presidents and other experts 
in the field of higher education. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


To carry out the intent of the resolution, an advisory committee, represent- 
ing the various types of higher educational institutions, was appointed and a staff 
was engaged. 

Throughout the study, the advisory committee has conceived its major fune- 
tion to be twofold: to assemble and interpret the facts and to reflect the con- 
sidered judgment of representatives of higher education. ‘To realize this two- 
fold function, four procedures were utilized: (1) A questionnaire was mailed 
on August 26, 1944, to each of the 1,702 presidents of institutions of higher edu- 
cation listed in the 1943-44 Directory of the United States Office of Education 
and to the president and secretary of each of 41 national associations in the 
field of higher education; (2) both individual and group conferences were held 
in widely distributed geographic areas, by members of the staff and by members 
of the committee with representatives of colleges and universities, and of na- 
tional associations of higher education; (3) consultants were brought in to meet 
with the staff members and with the entire advisory committee; and (4) a 
follow-up study on a sampling basis was made in December 1944 to procure 
more recent data and estimates. The questionnaire requested data on number 
of faculty personnel, student enrollment, income and expenditures, and special 
financial situations for the school years 1989-40, 1943-44, and estimates for 
1944-45. It also requested that the president of each institution and the officers 
of the associations express their judgment as to the financial status of their in- 
stitutions, the need and the desirability of Federal assistance, and the types of 
assistance which would be of greatest value to their college or university. 

A total of 1,226 replies were received from various types of higher educational 
institutions and associations as shown in table I (appendix). The statistical 
tabulations regarding faculty, students, and finances were made by the Statistical 
Division of the United States Office of Education. The judgment statements 
were summarized and interpreted by the staff and the advisory committee. 
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The committee has had the finest possible cooperation from all in the field 
of higher education and in the various agencies of Government, It expresses its 
deep gratitude to those who assisted the committee by furnishing necessary data 
and by expressing their judgments. 


BASES FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The opportunity for service in total war has been unevenly distributed among 
colleges and universities. Some institutions, because of physical facilities and 
technically trained personnel, have rendered maximum service through spe- 
cialized training and research both for the military and for industry. These 
were usually the larger institutions. On the other hand, due to the specific types 
of training required, the technical facilities needed, and the housing require- 
ments, many institutions have been unable to meet such requirements for spe- 
cialized war service. Others, for the most part women’s colleges, have rendered 
maximum service through maintaining almost normal enrollment and adapting 
their educational programs to meet the projected needs of war. 

In a very real sense, the effect of the war upon the ability of higher educational 
institutions to maintain a high level of effectiveness has varied directly with 
their opportunities for service. Forces beyond the control of those institutions 
account for their present status and, to the extent that no alleviating action 
is taken, those forces will tend to create increasingly serious situations for many 
of the colleges and universities. Some institutions, in the effort to maintain 
a balanced budget, have been forced to make sacrifices that cumulatively jeop- 
ardize their future effectiveness. 

The effects of war have thus also been unevenly distributed among the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Any analysis of them must be broken down in terms 
of types of institutions and even of the individual institutions themselves. 

Likewise, such a study must analyze the problem in terms of the time factor. 
Developments fall specifically within three clearly defined periods: the first,” 
from the beginning of the defense program to July 1944; the second, the fiscal 
year July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945; and the third, the period beyond July 1, 1945. 

The data from the study and testimony of many administrators clearly demon- 
strate that institutions realistically faced the conditions brought upon them by 
war and made every effort possible to maintain as nearly a balanced budget as 
shrinking income and rising purchasing costs would permit. In the light of this 
fact, there is no need for congressional action to compensate for the educational 
losses incurred during the first period, to July 1, 1944. 

Although only a few colleges were in a serious financial condition by the end 
of the first period, the many financial and other adjustments started in this 
period began to have cumulative effects upon the financial estimates made by 
the college presidents for 1944-45. Furthermore, in view of the anticipated de- 
velopments in regard to the tapering off and gradual disappearance of military 
programs in colleges and universities, the curtailment of research, the con- 
tinuance of Selective Service, the probable rate and bases of discharge of men 
from the armed forces, and the continued emphasis upon war production, it is 
not only necessary for the colleges to continue their financial and other adjust- 
ments, they must take even more serious steps to keep the institutions of higher 
education at as high a level of educational effectiveness as possible. New calls 
were made upon them for services, often of a highly technical character. Con- 
sequently, a constantly growing number of institutions are now facing increas- 
ingly serious difficulties which will grow even more acute during the remainder 
of the second period—1944—45. 

If the war continues into 1945-46 still more institutions will be placed in a 
critical situation. A projection of the present trend of factors which determine 
the conditions facing colleges and universities in the uncertain period beyond 
July 1, 1945, indicates that the cumulative effects of these economies and adjust- 
ments, the withdrawal of all but a limited amount of governmental contract 
service, the continued military induction of 18-year-old men, the possible enact- 
ment of a national service act, and the relatively small number of service person- 
nel who will be discharged and who will enroll in colleges and universities 
threaten to weaken and destroy the effectiveness of higher education. Until the 
time comes when those of college age are again free to enter institutions of higher 
education, some means should be found to give such financial assistance as shall 
be necessary to enable the colleges to continue in operation and, at the proper 
time, to meet effectively the deferred needs which will have been accumulating 
over the period of years prior to the termination of the war. 
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It is not enough to wait until influences beyond the control of the institutions 
have forced any considerable number to lose their effectiveness or a number of 
them to close their doors. It is necessary to begin now to take such action as 
shall preserve and keep effective the institutions of higher learning. It is impos- 
sible to predict accurately the trend of developments beyond July 1, 1945, but 
through legislation which may be enacted prior to that date the Nation should be 
prepared to meet whatever situation may then develop in colleges and universities. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Enrollments, faculty, and finances 


The effect of the various war activities of the Government, military services, 
and war industries on the enrollments, faculties, and finances of the colleges and 
universities to the present time has varied greatly. Some have actually bene- 
fited; some have suffered seriously.- The burden of the war upon the colleges 
has so far been very unequally distributed. 


Student enroliments 

As shown in table II (appendix) the total enrollment in the institutions of 
higher education covered by this survey (the colleges reporting the statistics 
summarized in this table accounted for 57 percent of all resident college enroll- 
ment in 1939-40) had declined by 1943-44 to a level of 54 percent of their 1939-40 
enrollments. For these same institutions the total number of men students 
declined to 31 percent in 1948-44, and to 27 percent in 1944-45, as compared with 
the base year 1939-40; whereas, the enrollment of women students declined only 
to 88 percent of the base year in 1943-44, and 93 percent of the base year in 
1944-45. The decline in the enrollment of men students continued for the year 
194445, but this trend was reversed in the case of women students. 

This decline in enrollment of men students was marked in all four of the 
principal types of institutions tabulated—(1) universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools; (2) teachers colleges; (8) junior colleges; and (4) normal 
schools—but was most severe in the case of the teachers colleges where it had 
dropped in 1944—45 to only 15 percent of the 198940 enrollment. 

Table III (appendix) shows that the number of civilian men students in men’s 
colleges with no military programs (“civilian programs only”) declined in 1943-44 
and 1944—45 to 37 percent and 31 percent, respectively, of the number in the year 
1939-40, whereas the decrease in civilian men students in colleges with civilian 
and military programs was even larger, namely, to 30 percent and 26 percent, 
respectively, for these 2 years as compared with the base year, 1939-40. 

The effect of the war on colleges and universities of different sizes also varies 
considerably as is shown in table IV (appendix). Colleges and universities with 
a student body of from 600 to 999 suffered a decline in enroliment of all students 
in 1944—45 to 49 percent of the enrollment in the base year, with the schools hav- 
ing less than 300 students having the smallest decline, namely to 72 percent of 
the enrollment in 1939-40. This contrast is shown even more strikingly in the 
case of men students. The moderate-sized institutions (600 to 999) dropped to 
only 20 percent of their enrollment of men students in the base year; the small 
institutions (1 to 299) to 40 percent. 

In analyzing the returns by race of students (table V, appendix) the decline in 
the enrollments for men students in institutions for Negroes was somewhat less 
than that for white students (to 34 percent as compared with 27 percent), but 
there was an actual increase in the enrollment for Negro women to 109 percent 
for the year 1943-44 as compared with 1939-40, and 119 percent for the year 
1944-45. In the judgment of several Negro educators, the fact that the enrollment 
of Negro women has increased while that of white women has decreased may be 
due to the marked increase in incomes of rural and industrial Negro workers, and 
the more limited opportunities for Negro women for enlistment in the armed 
forces and for work in war industries. 

The number of students enrolled in the various fields of specialization in col- 
leges (table VI, appendix) has decreased markedly in all instances in the case 
of men students, with the exception of that of divinity students where the number 
increased slightly (8 percent in 1943-44, and 4 percent in 1944-45, as compared 
with 1939-40). The most marked decreases in enrollment of men both in number 
opi entage from the point of view of size of enrollment from the base year 

939—40 were in the fields of agriculture, business administration, law. and liberal 
arts. Even in other vitally important fields such as medicine and engineering 
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enrollment decreased to less than one-half of the normal. In regard to the enroll- 
ment of women, the decreases have been very small for 1948-44 in most fields. 
The greatest decrease was in the field of education (in 1944—45, 65 percent of that 
in 1939-40) with tendencies to increase in most fields of study in 1944—45. 

Summarizing the data on enrollment; the outstanding fact is that in both 
1948-44 and 194445 the enrollment in all of the higher educational institutions 
of the country was barely half (54 percent) of what it was in 1939-40. (See 
tables II, III, IV, and V, appendix.) This loss was unevenly distributed both 
among types of institutions and among institutions of the same type. Serious 
as is the situation in terms of the national average, it becomes much more serious 
for certain types of institutions such as men’s colleges and teachers colleges 
Its full significance is seen only when analyzed on the basis of individual colleges, 
some of which now have only 10 percent of their 1989-40 enrollment. 


Instructional and research. staffs 

In the analysis of instructional and research staffs similar variability is evi 
dent but not nearly so marked. For all institutions by 1943-44 the total number 
of faculty members had declined only ‘to 97 percent of 1989-40; and in 1944-45 
to 90 percent (table VII, appendix). Women have been appointed to replace 
men teachers as shown by the fact that, while men faculty decreased to 92 
percent in 1943-44 and to 84 percent in 1944-45, women faculty members in 
creased to 110 percent in 1948-44 and to 108 percent in 1944-45. 

The decrease in number of faculty members was not commensurate with that 
of student enrollment partly because the statistical tables included in this report 
pertained only to civilian student enrollment while the table on faculty per- 
sonnel pertains to those required to teach both civilian students and those in the 
military programs. 

It should also be pointed out that the data do not differentiate between full- 
time and part-time instructors, and in many institutions full-time members of the 
staff were replaced by part-time instructors, often with persons of less training 
and experience. Many members of college faculties have left their college posi- 
tions for services in the armed forces or for employment in Government or war 
industries. Absolute decline, even though moderate, when combined with re- 
placement by part-time instructors, clearly indicates that many of the full-time 
faculty members have not been replaced at all. For example, a separate study 
(Junior College Journal, May 1944) is based on reports from 281 junior colleges 
in 1948-44. Normally these institutions had 6,850 faculty members, of these 
1,637, or 24 percent, had left their institutions for war service. It is probable 
that the figure would be even higher for senior colleges and universities with 
their larger number of specialists and with the additional number leaving in 
1944—45. 

Another reason for the fact that the total number of faculty personnel in 
reporting institutions did not decrease significantly is that many transferred 
from insitutions with low enrollments and no military programs to those which 
had research and military programs. Then, too, institutions still had to meet 
the instructional needs for accelerated courses. It was also necessary to main- 
tain sufficient staffs to provide instruction in required courses, even though the 
number of students in such classes was sharply reduced. 

An analysis by individual institutions more accurately indicates the true 
Situation. Many colleges and universities have reduced their total instructional 
staff by more than 50 percent, an extreme instance being a reduction in one of 
the men’s colleges without a military program from 99 to 22 faculty members. 

The influence of these changes upon the effectiveness of instruction cannot 
be measured, but they have created a serious problem for many institutions. It 
is a situation that, if permitted to continue or to grow progressively more serious, 
will undermine higher education in terms of its valuable asset—its faculty. 


Income and expenditures of colleges and universities 


The changes in the income of colleges and universities also vary greatly de- 
pending upon the type of institution. Furthermore, the sources of income of 
certain groups of institutions have shifted radically. The main sources have 
been student fees; Army and Navy contracts; other contract services for the 
Federal Government: continuing Federal, State, and local appropriations; and 
gifts. 

Student fees for instruction—The changes in income from student fees for 
instruction in various types of institutions of higher education during the past 
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5 years are shown in table VIII (appendix). For the 702 institutions reporting, 
income from this source in 1948-44 and 194445, respectively, was 67 percent and 
64 percent of that in the base year. In all of these financial statistics it must 
be revalled that those for the year 1944-45 are estimates made by reporting 
offices in September 1944. While actual income may vary slightly from the esti- 
mates, nevertheless, they are indications of general trends. It is obvious that 
income from fees for instruction has varied ‘with changes in enrollments, as 
summarized in table II (appendix). The decrease in income from this source 
has not been as marked as the decline in enrollment when averaged for all insti- 
tutions, due primarily to the fact that many, which are publicly administered, 
charge no tuition fee or only a low tuition fee. Hence, loss in enrollment is not 
reflected proportionately in loss of income from students. It is, however, re- 
flected in total income since student enrollment is an important factor in deter- 
mining the amount of State appropriations to the institution. 

Again, as in the case of enrollment, a more accurate picture is presented by 
analyzing the figures by types of institutions. For example, women’s colleges 
show an increase to 109 percent and 112 percent in the income from student fees 
as compared with 1939-40. Coeducational institutions show a decrease to 67 
percent and 64 percent for the respective years. The income in men’s colleges 
was reduced more than half, or to 45 percent in 1943-44, and it was further 
reduced to only 39 percent in 1944-45. 

Army and Navy contracts.—This source of income has been of crucial im- 
portance to a considerable number of colleges and universities. These are shown 
as the 294 “civilian and military” group in table VIII (appendix) and these 294 
institutions are further analyzed in tables IX and X (appendix). An analysis 
of individual institutions shows that for the year 1943-44, these contracts ac- 
counted for 50 percent or more of the income of certain men's colleges and to a 
lesser degree but still of a substantial amount of the income in many coeduca- 
tional institutions. Ag stated earlier in this report, the peak of the Army-Navy 
training programs in the colleges and universities was reached in December 
1948 and is reflected in the financial statements for the year 1943-44. 

The financial effect of the reduction of the military programs since December 
1948 is forcefully evident in the large decline in income estimated to be received 
by the colleges from this source in 1944-45. For 1944-45, as shown in table IX 
(appendix), this income was estimated to be only 37 percent of the amount re- 
ceived in 1948-44 by the 294 institutions reporting. In view of the fact that 
these programs will, without doubt, continue to decline throughout 1945-46, this 
source of income will soon be totally withdrawn except in those few institutions 
that will be fortunate enough to participate in plans that the Army or Navy has 
for R. O. T. C. and a limited number of programs described in a later section. 

When this source of income is broken down by types of institutions, it is 
significant to note that, for reasons indicated earlier in this report, only 11 of 
the 600 junior colleges reported such income and that their estimated income 
from this source for 1944-45 as compared with 1943-44 is much more seriously 
curtailed than for the 4-year institutions. Only 22 percent of all teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools reported such contacts, and the resultant income curtailment 
for 1944-45 was greater than that of other types of 4-year institutions. 

It is important to note, too, how this source of income was distributed among 
colleges in relation to their size. As shown in table X (appendix), there were 294 
institutions reporting income from this source. Of this number, the 137 institu- 
tions with enrollments of 1,000 or more received 78 percent of these funds. The 
50 very large ones (10 percent of the total number) received 44 percent of these 
funds. 

The 157 institutions with less than 1,000 students each in 1939-40, although 
they are more than half of the reporting institutions, received less than a quarter 
of the Government funds. The 24 institutions with enrollments under 300 
received less than 2 percent of the Government funds. 

With the curtailment of the Army and Navy training programs, the number 
of institutions receiving such income in 1945 will be reduced to less than 100. 
Payments to colleges and universities for Army and Navy training programs 
will have decreased by 1945-46 to less than 30 percent of their peak in 1943-44. 

Other Federal contracts.—Income from Federal contracts for other purposes 
than for Army and Navy training programs—research, EB. S. M. W. T., and others 
discussed later in this report—was also unevenly distributed among the institu- 
tions of higher education. These contracts provided employment for compara- 
tively few full-time members of college faculties and were negotiated on a cost 
basis. Like the Army and Navy college training programs, these programs were 
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developed to meet the needs of war; but unlike the Army and Navy programs, 
they were of little financial assistance to participating institutions. 

Continuing appropriations from public funds.—In an earlier section of this 
report it was pointed out that public funds—Federal, State, and local—have long 
been an important source of income to publicly administered institutions of 
higher education. The total of $145,000,000 in 1939-40 was increased to $170,000,- 
000 in 1943-44 and dropped slightly to an estimated $168,000,000 for 1944-45 
(table XI, appendix). 

Federal: The income from continuing Federal appropriations provided for by 
legislation enacted prior to the war—such as the Morrill Acts (1862 and 1890), 
the Hatch Act (1887), the Adams Act (1906), the Nelson amendment (1907), the 
Purnell Act (1925), and the Bankhead-Jones Act (1985) must be included but 
with qualifications. 

These funds have been allocated in amounts according to the original provisions 
of the acts. As such, they have provided a stable source of income for carrying 
forward the specific types of activities fon which they are appropriated—largely 
agricultural extension programs and the work of experimental stations. Such 
funds are restricted to publicly administered institutions or to publicly admin- 
istered units in a few of the larger private universities. 

State: Appropriations by States for higher education also provide a con- 
tinuing source of income to publicly administered institutions within the State. 
There is a relationship between the amount of such funds made available within 
each State for higher education and the resources of the State. The types of 
institutions supported in whole or in part by State appropriations are: State 
universities and land-grant colleges ; teachers colleges ; approximately one-fourth 
of the public junior colleges; and, a limited number of technical schools. In 
approximately one-half of the States, public money cannot be allocated to pri- 
vately administered institutions. In the few States in which public money is 
available to private institutions, it is usually restricted to the specific purposes 
included in the legislation establishing such special funds. State funds have 
thus been available to publicly administered institutions only and have been of 
no assistance to the more than 1,000 privately administered colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Local: This source includes funds allocated by municipalities, and, as in the 
‘ase of State funds, is limited to use by municipal universities and colleges. 
There are less than a score of municipal colleges and universities and approxi- 
mately 200 junior colleges thus supported, at least in part. 

Thus funds from Federal, State, and local governments have provided a 
reasonably stable source of income for publicly administered institutions. A 
very small portion of these funds, and then only in specialized fields, is available 
to privately administered colleges and universities. State and local funds tend 
to vary with the economic resources of the unit of taxation. 

Gifts.—No detailed analysis of gifts is included in this report since the amounts 
vary so widely and are subject to such restrictions as the donor may establish. 
A number of institutions report special drives to procure emergency funds from 
alumni and friends. It is obvious that such drives quickly reach a point of 
diminishing returns. 

Relative importance of sources of income.—The relative importance over the 
years of different sources of income for colleges and universities will be analyzed 
later, but their importance in relation to the above data is graphically shown 
in figure 1 (appendix). For privately administered institutions, income from 
student fees accounts for approximately half of the total income; in publicly 
administered institutions fees paid by students provide only one-sixth of the 
total income. Public appropriations make up 70 percent of the income of the 
latter but, as previously stated, they are influenced by the number of students 
enrolled. 

However, any influence which decreases income from student fees adversely 
affects privately administered institutions much more than those which are 
publicly administered. Thus a loss of 60 percent in student fees in the privately 
administered men’s colleges creates, on the average, a decrease of 30 percent 
(60 percent of 49.6 percent) in the total income of these institutions; but of less 
than 10 percent (60 percent of 16.6 percent) in the total income of similar 
institutions publicly administered. When also accompanied, as now, by a decline 
in gifts, which make up 13 percent of the income, the situation facing the privately 
administered institutions becomes a matter of public concern. 
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Expenditures for current operations 

In interpreting the statistics of colleges and universities in regard to the 
expenditures for instruction and for other items of operation, several facts 
must be kept in mind: 

1. Since the base year 1939-40, costs of operation, such as wages, salaries, 
and prices of materials and equipment, have risen in line with the general 
increase in costs of living and commodity prices, estimated at from 25 to 40 
percent depending on the index used. Consequently, it has not only been 
impossible for institutions of higher education to decrease operating expendi- 
tures for education and general purposes in proportion to the decrease in 
enrollment, but in most institutions the absolute cost has increased. 

2. In almost all institutions increased expenditures for wages and salaries 
have been necessary, owing primarily to the following factors: 

(a) Greatly increased year-round teaching loads because of the accel- 
eration of both civilian and military instruction through year-round 
study, instead of for the usual academic year of 9 months. 

(6) Competition with Government employment and with wages paid 

in war industries. Instructional load has remained heaviest in the very 
fields (science and mathematics) in which the needs of industry and 
Government have been the most acute. 

(c) The rise in the cost of living. 

(d) Increased personal taxes. 

3. The necessity for continuing some members of the faculties although 
they may have relatively light teaching loads. This has been due to two 
factors: the need of continuing a minimum number of courses in all major 
fields of study, and of meeting the course requirements for professional 
preparation in such fields as medicine and dentistry even though classes were 
frequently very small. A limited number of faculty members on tenure 
were also retained with a small number of classes, frequently with few 
students, because these persons could not be utilized as instructors in fields 
in whieh there were greatly increased needs and because they could not 
meet the qualifications for positions in Government, industry, and military 
service. 

4. Increased expenditures for instruction and other costs of maintenance 
and operation, because of the unusual demands placed upon those colleges 
and universities under contract for Army and Navy and other Government 
training programs. 

In the light of these inescapable increases in the costs of operation, it is inevi- 
table that, as shown in table XII (appendix), the total expenditure for educa- 
tional and general purposes of the 718 reporting institutions for 1948-44 and 
1944-45 (estimated) were 126 percent and 115 percent of the base year, 1939-40. 
Increases for these years are also shown when the total number of reporting 
institutions is broken down into five major types, as appear in table XII (appen- 
dix). The same is true when these institutions are classiiied by size, race, or 
sex (tables XIII and XIV, appendix). Higher educational institutions with 
military programs show a greater increase for 1943-44 over 1939-40 than those 
without such programs. In 1944-45 the estimated increase in expenditures over 
those for institutions both with and without military programs was approxi- 
mately the same (table XIV). 

The figures showing expenditures for instruction only (table XV, appendix) 
reveal changes similar to those for educational and general expenditures, but 
less in amount and degree. For all institutions of all types, the average increases 
in expenditures for instruction for the years 1943-44 and estimated 1944-45 were 
110 and 104 percent, respectively, as compared with those for 1989-40. Analyzed 
by types of institution, teachers colleges, normal schools, and junior colleges 
depart slightly from this general trend. These three groups reduced instruc- 
tional costs a little below 1939-40. If the data for all institutions reporting 
are broken down according to size and further subdivided as between (a) civilian 
only and (b) civilian and military students (table XVI, appendix), the data 
are more significant. All groups of colleges and universities, with the exception 
of the institutions with enrollments of less than 300 and one institution with an 
enrollment over 5,000, that had no military programs reduced their instructional 
costs for 1943-44 below the 1939-40 expenditure. With the exception of the one 
institution noted above, there was a slight increase in the estimated amount for 
194445 over the actual instructional cost for 1948-44. On the other hand, in 
the case of institutions which had military programs the average expenditures for 
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instruction in all sizes of institutions increased substantially for the year 19438 
44 as compared with 1939-40. Instructional costs for 1944-45 (estimated) then 
declined to a level somewhat above 1939-40. 

The statistics covering expenditures for operation and maintenance of plant 
(table XVII, appendix) in institutions of higher education also indicate that 
such costs tended to increase markedly for 1943-44 over the prewar year, but 
the estimates for all institutions show a slight decline (2 percent) for 1944—45 
from those for 1943-44. For the reasons already mentioned, it is obvious that it 
is possible to make reductions in expenditures for operation and maintenance of 
plant neither as quickly nor as extensively as was possible in connection with 
expenditures for instruction. 


Conclusion 

This analysis of expenditures clearly shows that costs of operation of higher 
educational institutions have risen from 1939-40 to 1944-45. This is true of all 
types of expenditures whether classified as educational and general, instruc- 
tional, or for operation and maintenance of plant. On the other hand, owing 
to the striking decline in student enrollment, income from student fees hias 
dropped precipitously. The inevitable consequence of rising costs and declining 
income is continuously increasing deficits. At the present time there is no indi- 
cation that these trends will be modified except by legislative action by the Con- 
gress in providing a source of income through contracts. 

Analysis by individual institutions 

As stated above, all of the tables on the financial situation of colleges and 
universities (tables VIII to XVII, appendix) are total figures. Even when broken 
down by type, size, or sex, significant deficits in several institutions are balanced 
by a surplus in one large, favorably situated institution. For example, the total 
of the operating budgets of seven large private universities is greater than the 
combined budgets of all of the men’s colleges that did not have a military 
program. 

The following analysis of individual institutions is based upon a comparison 
of total income and total expenditures as reported by individual colleges and 
universities. (This analysis is supplemented by returns from a follow-up study, 
described later in this report.) 

Table XVIII (appendix) is representative of the data on which the following 
analysis is based. Institutions were classified by type and the data were listed 
separately for each institution. Even such an analysis cannot be complete as 
it does not take into account the sources of operating income. The detailed re- 
ports show that many institutions temporarily supplemented their income by 
borrowing or by seriously depleting financial reserves. 

Such an analysis does, however, show the estimated operational budget as 
given in a confidential report to the Advisory Committee. It is more than an 
indication of trends; it is a statement of the financial situation faced by each 
individual institution. For purposes of comparison the colleges are grouped 
into seven types: 

1. Colleges for women. 

2. Privately administered 4-year colleges for men. 

3. Privately administered 4-year coeducational colleges. 
4. Privately administered universities. 

5. Publicly administered 4-year colleges and universities. 
6. Teachers’ colleges. 

7. Junior colleges, both public and private. 

i Colle ges for women.—The total number of women enrolled in all colleges 
and universities declined slightly. This was due primarily to the sharp decrease 
in the enrollment of teachers’ colleges and normal schools. However, loss of 
enrollment in most senior and junior colleges for women has been neglible. 
Many of them have larger enrollments in 1944-45 than ever before and, with 
a few individual exceptions, the financial condition of these institutions has 
not been adversely affected by the war. 

2. Privately administered ered colleges for men.—A study of 49 men’s colleges 
for which adequate records are available reveals that 12 currently show balanced 
budgets; of the 37 which arwntt deficits for'the year 1944-45, two-thirds have 
deficits of 10 percent or more. 

The 12 institutions which currently show balanced budgets are, with 4 excep- 
tions, administered by religious orders and their instructional cost is much less 
because of a high ratio of nonsalaried to salaried instructors. These institutions 
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have all effected important, and in some cases drastic, economies. Two report 
that special gifts will total over one-fourth of the income for the current year, 
and 3 have reduced the faculty one-third or more. These, and other adjustments, 
make possible a balanced budget but they clearly demonstrate a weakening of 
institutional effectiveness. Half of these institutions still have military pro- 
grams, hardly any of which are likely to continue beyond the current academic 
year. These institutions will then be faced with the necessity of further cur- 
tailments, and 3 report that they will face heavy deficits. 

The 37 men’s colleges with an estimated deficit for 1944-45 face a critical situa- 
tion now. The number of civilian students in these institutions has dropped to 
an average of 21 percent of the 1939-40 enrollment and in some it has dropped 
to 10 percent. The number of faculty members has been cut one-third on the 
average, aS high as one-half in certain cases. Significant financial adjustments 
have been made in all of them, and still they estimate an average deficit of 13 
percent. The range of estimated deficits is from 3 to 73 percent with 27 out 
of the 37 having deficits exceeding 10 percent. Balances and reserves, exclusive 
of restricted endowment, in many cases have been wiped out. Gifts, while abnor- 
mally high, are insufficient to offset deficits. 

All of this takes on added significance when it is remembered that military 
units are still operating in 26 of these institutions and very few, if any, of these 
will continue beyond the present college year. One of these institutions, for 
example, currently receives three-fourths of its income from a Navy contract and 
still shows an estimated 10 percent deficit. The present year is a very serious 
period for these colleges and with drastic curtailment or elimination of training 
programs already well on the way, critical conditions face them in the ensuing 
year. 

3. Privately administered 4-year coeducational colleges.—Many of these col- 
leges did not have the privilege of participating in Army or Navy training pro- 
grams at any time. A study of 78 such institutions reveals that 43, or over half, 
expect a deficit for 1944-45; 7 of these will have deficits between 10 and 25 per- 
cent and 7 others will have deficits between 25 and 38 percent. These institu- 
tions have had a difficult financial struggle since the beginning of the war and 
only by enrolling additional women students, reducing faculty personnel, making 
strenuous efforts to secure abnormally high gifts, and effecting every known 
economy have they been able to weather the storm thus far. Many of them can- 
not long continue to render effective educational service on the present basis. 

An analysis of the reports of another group, made up of 85 coeducational colleges 
which have had, or still have, military training programs, indicates that 40 are 
operating on a balanced budget for the current year while 45 estimate a deficit, 
even though numerous adjustments have been made in the attempt to offset 
the loss from student fees. 

Of the 40 institutions which are currently operating on a balanced budget, 
25 have done so because of income from Navy V-12 units, and several others 
because of income from A. 8. T. P. and other programs relating to the war effort. 
More than half of these institutions have little or no hope of continuing the 
military programs beyond the current year. In most cases the estimated budgets 
show greater income than is likely because institutions were not, at that time, 
fully appraised of the gradual elimination of military programs. The result 
will be that many of them will show deficits by the end of the current college 
year which they did not anticipate in September 1944. In the following year 
they will be in a situation similiar to that of the other coeducational colleges 
now actually experiencing serious deficits. 

Seventeen of the institutions have taken more or less drastie action to secure 
a balanced budget. The following are illustrations: 1 has cut its faculty from 
99 to 22; another has received gifts totaling more than one-fifth of its total 
budget: another has become an exclusively V-12 institution, eliminating en- 
tirely its civilian students and now may lose its students in uniform. Others 
have eaten into reserves or bank balances or borrowed money to make up the 
difference. Although these financial adjustments permit the showing of a 
balanced budget, they indicate a weakening of the institutions. They may be, 
therefore, reaily in no better condition than the 45 institutions with a deficit, 
and in certain cases may not bein as stable condition. 

The 45 institutions with a deficit range from those which currently had 
resources on which to draw to those which had already used up such reserves 
as they had been able to establish. Half of them have had, or still have military 
programs. The average enrollment in these institutions is approximately half 
what it was in 1989-40 and the average estimated deficit is 10 percent for the 
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current year. They fall roughly into three groups: (1) 9 institutions, which 
have a budget showing income up to 10 percent under expenditures, This 
deficit would be greater were it not for the fact that over half of these institutions 
have military programs, and practically all have effected economies by a reduc- 
tion of the faculty, lessened appropriations for maintenance, library, ete. (2) 
Nineteen institutions, which have a current income from‘10 to 20 percent less 
than expenditures. Only a few of these have military programs; enrollments 
dropped off from 25 to 50 percent of their enrollment in 1989-40 even though 
more women were admitted; faculty personnel was cut from 10 to 40 percent; 
and other economies were effected. (3) Seventeen institutions, with budgets 
showing income from 20 to 35 percent under expenditures. None of these in- 
stitutions had military programs of sizable proportion; economies of all sorts 
were effected; and with depleted enrollments their effectiveness is seriously im- 
paired. All of the institutions in these 3 groups face further deficits, even in- 
creasing ones, as the war goes on. At the same time they possess less vitality. 

4. Privately administered universities—Fourteen private universities were 
segregated for study since their enrollment is ordinarily so large that that of 
other institutions is dwarfed in comparison. Of this group seven report a bal- 
anced budget and seven others estimate deficits up to 15 percent with an average 
of 5 percent. 

Of those which report balanced budgets, the percent of income from military 
programs is considerably greater than that of most of the other institutions, 
When those programs are curtailed or eliminated these institutions may also be 
in as serious financial difficulty as other institutions. 

The seven institutions which currently report a deficit also have military 
programs of sizable proportion vielding an income up to 56 percent of their 
total income. Any decrease in this source of income will result in larger deficits 
for these institutions. 

5. Publicly administered coeducational 4-year colleges and universities.— 
These coeducational 4-year colleges and universities have been forced to make 
numerous adjustments because of the loss of enrollment, but their financial 
condition as a group is not as critical as is that of privately administered insti- 
tutions. This condition is due largely to the fact that they are less dependent 
upon income from student fees than are jirivately administered institutions, 
and to the additional fact that supporting State or municipal agencies have in- 
creased their appropriations to offset what might otherwise be serious deficits. 

Of 74 such institutions for which information was available, 48 shows bal- 
anced budgets and 18 others have deficits under 10 percent. Fifty-four have re- 
ceived considerably increased appropriations from public sources ranging from 
4 to 60 percent over 1939-40, with an average of 24 percent. Only 9 institutions 
in this category show an estimated deficit of over 10 percent. Even this num- 
ber means that 1 out of 8 face a serious financial situation. Furthermore, 48 
of these institutions are still receiving income from military programs providing 
up to 10 pereent of their current income, indicating that they, too, will face 
more difficult financial problems when such programs are withdrawn. 

6. Junior colleges—The war has caused a decrease in enrollment in junior 
colleges comparable to that in 4-year colleges. In addition to the 90 which 
have already closed their doors, 1 out of every 4 reporting estimates a deficit 
for 1944—45 of 10 percent or more. 

Reports from eight privately administered institutions for men reveal that 
two of the eight estimate deficits for the year 1944-45 of from 16 to 27 percent, 
while the other six report balanced budgets. Budgets were balanced partly 
through reduction in faculty personnel, but the greatest single factor was an 
increase in the rate of student fees. 

Of 37 privately administered coeducational junior colleges 27 report balanced 
budgets and the other 10 deficits. Five of them estimating deficits of 10 percent 
or over and one as high as 56 percent. Here again, reduction of faculty per- 
sonnel by as much as 50 percent and increased rate of fees made possible bal- 
anced budgets or aided in reducing deficits. 

In a study made of 68 publicly administered coeducational junior colleges, 
25 of these report deficits from 2 to 40 percent, 17 of the 25 estimating deficits 
of over 10 percent. Most of the institutions showing balanced budgets could do 
so only because of income from public funds. Some were unable to balance 
their budgets even with this support and despite the fact that in many cases 
State or local appropriations were increased considerably over what they were 
in 193940. 
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7. Teachers colleges.—A study of 119 teachers colleges indicates that their 
financial condition is less serious than that of any other category of institution 
except the women’s colleges. Enrollment has decreased comparably in these 
institutions ; but the fact that they are less dependent upon income from student 
fees plus the fact that appropriations from State funds have increased have 
made it possible for 91 to show balanced budgets. 

Twenty-eight of these institutions estimate a deficit for the current year but 
only 7 expect deficits of over 10 percent; 7 of the 28 are in one State, indicating 
that appropriations in this particular State were not increased sufficiently to 
offset probable losses. 

Many more, if not most, institutions of this type would show serious deficits 
were it not for the fact that 89 of them have benefited from increased appro 
priations from public funds for the current year. For those institutions which 
received additional appropriations, the range is from 1 to 204 percent increase 
with an average for the group of 26 percent over the 1989—40 figure. 


Follow-up study 

A follow-up survey was made of 150 colleges and universities in January 1945. 
With the 1944—45 academic year then well under way and with a clearer picture 
of changes in various war programs affecting colleges and universities, college 
officials could make more accurate estimates of their financial condition for 
1944-45 than they could make in September 1944. Also, the knowledge of the 
fact that military programs will be curtailed in some institutions and elimi- 
nated in most, made it possible for the officials to estimate their financial 
prospects for 1945-46. 

From the data received in this supplementary sampling survey the following 
conclusions can be drawn: 

1. The estimates made in September 1944, at a time of considerable 
optimism as to the early ending of the war with Germany, have already 
proved too large in regard to enroliments and hence too large in regard to 
income. The financial situation in most of the institutions surveyed will be 
worse by the end of the present academic year than was estimated last 
September. 

2. Institutions expecting deficits for 1944—45 will all have deficits again in 
1945-46 and in three-fourths of them the expected deficits for the later year 
will be larger than those for 1944—45. 

38. The total number of colleges and universities expecting deficits for 
1945-46 is increasing markedly. 

Summary and conclusion 

It is evident, through a comparison of summary data with a breakdown 
analysis of the financial statements of individual institutions, that the former 
do not afford a full portrayal of the situation faced by colleges and universities. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact that the rather favorable 
financial statements of the total figures for all colleges and universities for 
1943-44 were made possible by large Army, Navy, and other Government con- 
tracts operated on a cost basis for military and research programs. Other fac- 
tors which are not revealed in a summary figure, because their effect is un- 
evenly distributed among the institutions include the degree of success of emer- 
gency drives for funds; the extent of loans; withdrawal to the operational 
budget of unrestricted endowment and cash reserves that show as income; and 
the many necessary and, for the most part harmful, curtailments and financial 
adjustments that will be mentioned in the following section of this report. 

The financial situation of many higher educational institutions has become 
increasingly difficult as the war has continued. Individual institutions are now 
faced with growing deficits —-in some instances already critical. This will be 
true despite economies and adjustments often made at the expense of the effec- 
tiveness of the institution. Unless some action is taken, a larger number of 
institutions will face serious deficits for the period of the war and these deficits 
will increase, 

Institutions of higher education are to be commended for their earnest efforts 
to maintain financial solvency, but for many it has been at the sacrifice of 
present educational effectiveness which tends to jeopardize their future serv- 
ices. Only when such economies and adjustments as these are clearly understood 
and their significance recognized is tt possible to interpret properly the statistics 
taken from the financial statements. 
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ADJUSTMENTS AND ECONOMIES MADE BY COLLEGES TO MEET THE SITUATION 


As indicated above, in order to continue to meet payrolls and operation costs, 
and thereby to be able to continue even the minimum essential educational! 
activities, most colleges and universities have been forced to make many ecOnomies, 
financial adjustments, and other arrangements. The result has been that, except 
for a few fortunate institutions, most of them have taken steps that have Jed to 
the accumulation of a variety of deferred needs resulting in serious future 
hazards to continuous effective operation. 

Economies and personnel adjustments 

1. Many faculty members have been granted leaves of absence, frequently en- 
couraged and arranged by college officials, for service in the armed forces, Govy- 
ernment, and war industries. Large numbers of these have not been replaced at 
all. Some who have left the institutions will remain in Government work and in 
private business, and others will follow new pursuits discovered under the pres- 
sure of war. 

2. To retain instruction in required courses and to meet the need for acceler- 
ated programs, it has been necessary to fill vacancies on college faculties by part- 
time instructors and temporary appointment of persons of lesser training and 
teaching experience than usually required. 

5. To avoid the necessity of hiring instructors to replace others that have left, 
many factulty members have been overburdened with assignments to teaching 
fields other than and in addition to their own fields of specialization. 

4. In some institutions courses and curricula have been reduced to the point 
that opportunities for students to choose their courses or fields of study have 
been dangerously curtailed. Appropriations for library and health services 
have been reduced in many instances at a time when there is great evidence of 
need. Expenditures for the replacement and repair of permanent equipment 
and physical plant have been reduced greatly, where not necessary for the opera- 
tion of military programs, and to a point where unprecedented deferred needs 
have piled up. 

One illustration of some of the economies referred to above is that which 
occurred in a large university. After carrying on two annual emergency cam- 
paigns among alumni and making other economies, such as reduction of clerical! 
staff and cutting library funds, the institution was forced to resort to an increase 
of 25 percent in the number of hours of teaching of all members of the faculty, 
to increasing the number of students in classes carried on in more than one sec- 
tion, and to the releasing of faculty members not on tenure whose work could be 
absorbed by the remaining instructors. 


Financial adjustments and other arrangements 


1. Reports from individual institutions show that special drives for funds 
from alumni and friends have been made to meet the losses incurred by the 
decline in enrollments owing to the war. Not all such drives can be repeated 
and a number of presidents raise serious questions as to how that part of the 
difference between income and expenditures will be met next year. 

2. Unrestricted endowment funds intended either as sources of future in- 
come or to meet specific plant or equipment needs have been drawn upon in 
some instances directly, in many, used as collateral for loans. 

3. Funds set aside over a period of years for buildings and other special 
needs have been used to meet current needs. 

4. Some of our best-known institutions of higher education, as well as others, 
large and small, have been forced to borrow from banks and other sources in 
order to meet payrolls as well as other costs of operation. 

These various economies and adjustments that have been forced upon our 
institutions of higher education have built up many deferred needs and have 
created situations that have not only decreased greatly the capacity and ability 
of the colleges and universities to meet prewar levels of educational needs; but 
years will be required before the oprating efficiency of these institutions is 
back to the level of effectiveness it had achieved prior to the war. Colleges and 
universities are seriously concerned as to where they will get the funds to enable 
them to take back members of their faculties granted leaves of absence to help 
with the war effort. Since reconversion of industry and government will prob- 
ably release faculty members on leave prior to the time when any considerable 
number of students will return to the campus, college administrators recognize 
that income from student fees will prove inadequate to bring their physical 
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plant and equipment back to pre-war levels and also to meet the commitments 
they have made to faculty personnel on leave. In view of these circumstances, 
and (1) the prospect of eventually larger demands on institutions of higher 
edueation when demobilization is well under way; (2) the rapidly growing 
shortage of qualified teachers, especially in the technical and scientific fields, 
despite the return of some now on leave; (3) the demand that will be made by 
government, industry, and institutions of higher education for highly trained 
research workers in the natural and social sciences; and, (4) the greatly in- 
creased responsibility that is expected of colleges and universities by local and 
regional areas as well as society as a whole to provide a far greater measure 
of adult education in many forms, college officials wonder whether their in- 
stitutions will be even reasonably well equipped from the point of view of per- 
sonnel, plant, and equipment to meet the postwar educational needs of the 
country. 

Colleges and universities must be ready to meet the unprecedented demand 
made by the increase in the number of students. Existing facilities for higher 
education will prove inadequate for the task. The number of veterans and war 
workers who will go to colleges and universities will remain small during the 
period of high war production. When reconversion begins, and progressively in 
proportion to the resulting unemployment, the numbers will increase. Insti- 
tutions of higher education should be maintained in such condition that they 
may meet financial and other contingencies. 

But colleges and universities must do more than meet the need of increased 
numbers; they must also meet the expanding demands of our national life. 
Veterans and war workers whose education has been interrupted or delayed 
should be able to continue their education. The needs of industry’, of business, 
and of government continuously require a larger number of college-trained men 
and women, persons educated not only in abstract principles, but through close 
contact with actual performance on the job. The expanding role of manage- 
ment and organized labor must be recognized. The community will more and 
more look to the college and university for leadership in health, recreation, and 
other ‘community services. The return to the 40-hour week will make it in- 
creasingly necessary to give leadership to all groups within the community in 
the arts, such as, literature, music, painting, and many more, both for appreci- 
ation and performance. The complexity of our national life and of world or- 
ganization will create a demand for courses in economics, government, inter- 
national relations, and many other fields. 

Colleges and universities must meet these expanding needs, which are as in- 
evitable as the increase in numbers. They must be freed from the unusual finan- 
cial burdens imposed on them by the war and begin now to rebuild their faculty 
as well as to restore their physical facilities. 


THE WAR PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


On January 3 and 4, 1942, approximately 4 weeks after Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, more than 1,000 college and university presidents met in conference at 
Baltimore and: offered the services of their institutions to the Government. 
They urged that a unified program be developed through which their personnel 
and physical plants could be utilized to the full in the national interest. 

Active participation in the war had already begun, and under the circumstan- 
ces no unified plan was formulated despite earnest effort to develop such a pro- 
gram. Instead the programs that were developed were fragmentary and they 
were concentrated, for the most part in the larger institutions. Very few of 
the 600 junior colleges and 225 teachers colleges were utilized in any of the 
special programs; a small number of other institutions, which were allotted 
training and research programs, had a student body and income larger than ever 
before in their history. As previously pointed out, the war has thus affected the 
colleges and universities in varying degree due, largely, to the unequal allot- 
ment of war programs and to their concentration in a relatively small number 
of institutions. Many of the programs, due to the exigencies of war and the 
nature of the training required by the armed forces, were in such a state of 
constant flux that few institutions, even those with large military assignments, 
could plan with assurance or have a sense of security through service. Another 
factor was the unequal effect, depending upon the proportion of male students 
to the total enrollment, of selective service. 

The following analysis of the war programs in colleges and universities 
is based upon official data and statements from Government agencies of file 
with the House Committee on Education. 
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Student deferment 

The Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 included provision for defer 
ment to July 1, 1941, of all students then in college. In anticipation of the ex- 
piration of this provision, Selective Service, on March 7, 1941, issued regulations 
providing consideration for deferment of individuals who were engaged in 
essential occupations and those in training or preparation therefor. On March 
16, 1942, a definite policy was announced by National Headquarters Selective 
Service whereby students preparing for essential fields were to be considered 
for deferment by local boards. As the quotas for induction increased, these 
regulations were changed and a decreasing number of students were deferred. 
On July 1, 1948, all student deferment, with a few exceptions, was abolished. 
These exceptions included those who had “entered upon instruction” by this 
date in schools of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and osteopathy ; such 
deferment to continue until graduation. Theological students will continue to 
be deferred as provided in the original act and special arrangements have been 
made for deferment of certain pretheological students. The total number of 
students now in colleges through deferment is approximately 16,000 and this 
number will decrease with each graduating class. 

Quotas for induction declined from their peak of more than 200,000 per month 
in the summer of 1948 to a low of 60,000 in December 1944 when Selective 
Service announced new quotas of 120,000 per month effective immediately. This 
is more than the number of physically qualitied males who reach the age of 18 
each month. Under present policies, colleges and universities, therefore, can- 
not anticipate any relaxation of present deferment policies or any consequent 
increase from this source in their student enrollment, at least until after final 
victory and the total cessation of hostilities. If peacetime conscription of 18- 
year-olds is initiated prior to the end of the war, it will extend for another 
calendar year the time during which such men will be unable to enroll in college. 

Current discussion of “national-service legislation” is already causing young 
men classified as physically disqualified for military service to leave colleges and 
universities for work in war industries. Should such legislation be passed few 
male students will be left in higher educational institutions. 

Army and Navy college training programs 

Soon after Pearl Harbor was attacked, both the War and Navy Departments 
announced the establishment of an Enlisted Reserve Corps for students in col- 
leges and universities. Those enrolling in the Corps were placed on inactive 
duty to complete their college education but were subject to call if the exigencies 
of war made it necessary. In September 1942 the demand for men was so acute 
that within the next 8 months the War Department ordered all, with very few 
exceptions, of those in the Reserve Corps to active duty. The Navy continued 
their reservists on inactive duty until they were transferred to the “V” college 
programs. 

The Army college training programs were initiated in the spring of 1945 and 
reached their peak in December of that year. At that time a total of 215,000 
men were enrolled for instruction in a total of approximately 3850 colleges and 
universities. If the professional schools of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine are excluded the number of colleges and universities utilized was only 
283. By August 31, 1944, the trainees had been reduced to 40,830 and the insti- 
tutions to 138. Again excluding the professional schools, the number of insti- 
tutions was but 98. It is estimated that by July 1, 1945, there will be only 
19,857 trainees in colleges, of Whom nearly half (8,085) will be in medical schools. 
It is estimated that not more than 50 institutions will be under contract to offer 
instruction other than medicine and that the average number of trainees in each 
will not exceed 200. If larger quotas are assigned to individual institutions, the 
number of colleges and universities will be proportionately less. 

The Navy college training programs (V—1, V—5, V—7, and V-12) reached their 
peak from July 1 to October 30, 1948. There were then on college and university 
campuses 138,136 Navy men and of these the colleges gave instruction to 105,336. 
The number of institutions was approximately 300, including the schools of 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and theology. Exclusive of these 
professional schools, the number was 138. During the period from July 1 to 
October 30, 1944, the total number of trainees was 113,581, of which number 
instruction was given by the colleges to 86,264. Quotas were reduced as much 
as 40 percent in some colleges although the number of institutions remained 
the same. After July 1, 1945, the number of trainees in college will not exceed 
36,000 and the number of participating institutions will be decreased accord 
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ingly. In a statement to the Senate Naval Affairs Committee on November 22, 
1944, the Navy representative stated that its college training program is being 
gradually liquidated. It is anticipated that it will merge into a permanent Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps with a quota of 14,000 trainees distributed 
among only 59 institutions. 

The total number of individual colleges and universities with Army and Navy 
programs, exclusive of duplication, was 489 at the peak. Maximum quotas had 
hardly been reached when the Army made drastic and the Navy gradual cur- 
tailments in the programs. By October 1944 contracts with more than 50 per- 
cent of the institutions had been terminated, and quotas had been reduced in 
almost all of the others. During the current academic year these programs will 
shrink almost to the vanishing point with small quotas remaining in less than 
100 institutions, exclusive of the also decreasing number in the professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and theology. 

Civilian pilot-training programs 

The civilian pilot-training program was established by an act of Congress 
in 1939. Total appropriations for the years 1939 through 1944 were $229,000,000. 
This program was administered through the Civil Aeronautics Authority of the 
Department of Commerce. Contracts were negotiated with colleges located 
near airports, and both ground and flight instruction in aviation were given. By 
1941 contracts had been made with approximately 600 colleges and universities, 
many of them being comparatively small institutions, since a major factor in the 
selection of an institution was its proximity to a flying field. The Federal 
Government reimbursed the institution for the full cost of instruction, but very 
few members of the regular faculty were utilized in this program. During 1942 
and 1943 the training was taken over by the War and Navy Departments, and the 
number of institutions participating in it rapidly declined. sv August 1944 the 
entire program had been discontinued, and many of the institutions that had 
anticipated the continuance of this activity were left with no military programs. 


Research 

With the outbreak of war, contracts were made with colleges and universities 
to carry on extensive research essential for military effectiveness. A total of 
$82,255,493 was spent, during the 18 months from March 28, 1948, to October 6, 
1944, in colleges and universities for such research under the general supervision 
and control of the Office of Scientific Research and Development established for 
this purpose in June 1941. Only 105 institutions participated in the program, 
but more than 90 percent of the funds were allocated to eight of this number. 
Although this program has been of little direct aid to most institutions of higher 
education, it is an excellent illustration of close cooperation among institutions 
and between the colleges and the Federal Government. 

Since March 1944 contracts have terminated at nineteen of those institutions. 
It is probable that the number of institutions participating in the program will 
continue to decrease, as will the extent of the participation of those remaining, 
and will be totally discontinued except for research in connection with the 
Pacific war immediately after victory in Europe. This has direct bearing upon 
the reemployment of faculty members. It is probable that some portions of the 
research programs will be continued under military auspices in the centralized 
research centers already established, but to the extent that the contracts are 
terminated the research personnel will be relieved of such employment. In 
many cases such releases will occur during the time that enrollments will be 
small and the return of these faculty members to their institutions will create 
a further financial liability for the college or university, as noted above. 
Engineering, science, and management war training program 

To meet the needs of preservice and on-the-job training, this program of part- 
time or intensive courses was established in October 1940. It is administered 
by the United States Office of Education through contractual relationship with 
colleges and universities. The responsibility of the individual institutions par- 
ticipating in E. S. M. W. T. has been largely that of organizing courses and 
supervising instruction. But little of the actual teaching is done by members 
of the regular faculty. The total number of trainees is now less than 50 percent 
of the number at the peak of the program in December 1948 and is continuing 
to decline. 

The program provided significant service for war production and a valuable 
experience in developing Close working relationships between institutions of 
higher education and industrial concerns. It has been, however, of little finan- 
cial assistance to the colleges. 
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Training of nurses 

Because of the rapidly increasing demand for nurses, the Bolton Act, Public 
Law 74, Seventy-eighth Congress. was passed on June 15, 1943. The act pro- 
vided for the appropriation of $57,000,000 to provide a training program for 
nurses, and for the establishment of the United States Cadet Nurse Corps. The 
act is administered through the Public Health Service of the Federal Security 
Agency. The training institution is reimbursed for the cost of instruction 
and maintenance of the individual, and the cadet nurse receives a small com- 
pensation. Only a very small number of institutions participate directly in 
the program and a few others provide limited instruction in specified fields, such 
as chemistry. Approximately 112,000 cadets have entered upon this training 
program since July 1, 19438, and it is probable that it will continue in approxi- 
mately its present strength during the war period. This program, too, is of 
little financial assistance to the colleges, other than a limited number of 
institutions. 


Education of veterans 

One of the major factors that will influence the ability of colleges and uni- 
versities to maintain an effective program is the number of persons discharged 
from military service who will enroll for work in the field of higher education. 
As of December 31, 1944, approximately 1,500,000 individuals had been separated 
from the armed forces. 

It would appear that those discharged from military service would, to a large 
degree, make up the losses in enrollment caused by induction. ‘The facts do not 
bear out this inference. With the exception of those discharged for disability, 
only a few are those who might be assumed to be of the age or dependency status 
to return to colleges and universities. 

This is demonstrated by the number of individuals who have taken advantage 
of the very generous provisions of Public Law 16 (vocational rehabilitation of 
veterans) and Public Law 346 (G. I. bill), Seventy-eighth Congress. As of 
December 31, 1944, 6,804 veterans were enrolled in schools and colleges under 


Public Law 16, and 12,864 under Public Law 346. Of this group, 73 percent are- 


enrolled in colleges and universities. Information to date clearly indicates that 
enrollment of veterans will continue to be small and will be unevenly distributed 
among colleges and universities. 

It is but conjecture to estimate potential enrollments beyond July 1, 1945, 
but four facts are evident: (1) Both the Army and Navy have stated there will 
be no significant increase in the number of separations from military service 
after the termination of the European war; (2) those discharged other than 
for service-connected disability will be selected on the basis of length and char- 
acter of their military service, age, and dependency, all factors that will tend 
to separate from service the older men, and hence those less likely to continue 
their education; (3) even after the cessation of total war, the limitations of 
transportation will delay the return of men from overseas for many months 
and perhaps years; (4) the majority of veterans discharged during a period of 
high employment and high wages will seek jobs rather than continue their 
education. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn: Colleges and universities cannot look to 
veterans for any significant increase in the student enrollment until after final 
victory. It is expected that the peak load will come 6 to 18 months later. 


Return of war workers 

The number of individuals who will be discharged from war industries will 
depend entirely upon the extent of cancelation or failure to renew war produc- 
tion contracts. As in the case of the veterans, the number who will enroll in 
colleges and universities will depend also upon the speed of reconversion and 
the possibility of procuring employment in nonwar production industries. Indi- 
viduals who have had successful experience at relatively high wages will tend 
to seek continuous employment rather than to interrupt such employment to 
further their education. Through Public, 113, Seventy-eighth Congress, provi- 
sion is made for the education of those who are injured in “war industry or 
otherwise.” It is significant to note that less than 4,000 of those eligible 
for the benefits of this act are enrolled in colleges and universities. Again, it 
appears that while many war workers will be released somewhat sooner than 
military personnel, this group will not constitute an immediate or important 
source of students. 
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General Summary 

An analysis of the foregoing data clearly indicates that with the exception of 
nurses’ training and the education of veteran and war workers, the number 
of students in colleges and universities through governmental contracts has de- 
creased rapidly during the present calendar year. The number of these stu- 
dents will continue to decline and will reach almost the vanishing point by July 
1945. The nurses training program is of significance to only a very small num- 
ber of colleges and universities. The number of separations from military 
service of those who are of usual college age is now, and will continue to be, only 
a small fraction of the total separated from the services. The number of vet- 
erans and discharged war workers who will take advantage of educational op- 
portunities will remain small at least during the continuance of the period of 
ready employment and high wages. 

From now until final victory, Federal assistance through contracts for research 
and for Army and Navy college training will remain of little consequence in 
terms of the number of institutions involved and, in most of these, the amount of 
such Federal assistance will be greatly reduced. There is no prospect of any 
significant increase in civilian enrollment until at least 6 months after final 
victory. Yet, at the same time, many of the more able faculty members who 
have had employment in war services of various kinds will be released and, in 
many cases, Will wish to return to the staffs of their institutions. 

These facts demonstrate that not only will the present emergency tend to 
become more and more acute, but also that very few institutions will be in a 
financial position to reemploy sufficient numbers of their staffs to restore their 
faculties to prewar strength or to meet the accumulated deferred needs of 
physical plant and equipment necessary to meet the unprecedented demands that 
will be made upon them after final victory. 


JUDGMENT STATEMENTS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


The total number of judgment statements received from college and univer- 
sity presidents was 716; they came from every State in the Union and from all 
types of institutions of higher education. Replies were received also from offi- 
cers of 38. national organizations of higher education. The replies are, there- 
fore, a good cross section of the thinking of officials in higher education. 

In general, they express serious concern regarding the precarious position of 
colleges and universities as a result of the war and the many difficulties they 
must face in preparing to meet the immediate postwar unusual demands. They 
are concerned, too, about the unmet needs for higher education if this country 
is to live up in a reasonable manner to the social, political, and cultural desires 
of a democratic society in the modern industrial age. 

In response to the question, “Do you think it is desirable and advisable for 
the Federal Government to provide a program of aid to the colleges and uni- 
versities?” two-thirds of the 560 replying favored it as a temporary policy. The 
ratio remained the same from both publicly and privately administered insti- 
tutions. In considering the desirability of such aid as a long-range policy, the 
opinions were more closely divided—44 percent being in favor and 56 percent 
against. 

In interpreting these opinions in regard to Federal aid, attention should be 
called to the fact that any were opposed to such aid as a matter of principle but 
were not opposed to specific forms of Federal aid to meet particular educational 
needs. Practically all presidents of these institutions are opposed to Federal 
control, and some believe that the latter is inevitable even under the best of 
circumstances. Nevertheless, there were comparatively few of these college 
officials who were unalterably opposed to Federal aid when they discussed the 
specific and varied forms it might take in response to important needs. One 
president of a middle-western institution closes his letter as follows: 

“Our whole system of higher education in the United States is reaching far too 
few persons with a program that is too low in quality. Certainly all the land- 
grant colleges need to intensify and broaden their work. I believe most sincerely 
that we stand in danger of losing democracy in this country simply because we 
do not have enough minds that have been equipped to think broadly, deeply, 
and clearly. Instead of having 4 percent of our population college graduates, we 
should raise the percentage to at least 10 percent as quickly as we can. The 
quality of education needs to be increased; this is true of purely technical train- 
ing in such fields as electronics, and it is also true of general education, which 
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needs to supplement, and even guard against the dangers of sheer specialized 
training. It is quite clear that a good share of the States cannot, by themselves, 
do the kind of job that needs doing. The Federal Government must extend aid 
and raise the necessary funds by a system of taxation that is fair to all.” 

Some point out that in view of the growing list of permanent educational 
enterprises that Congress has established and financed over the last century and 
a half it is no longer a question of whether the Federal Government shall play 
an important role in education, but what the direction and pattern of Federal 
action in education shall be. Some who favor Federal aid suggest that such 
action should be limited to two broad functions; namely, (1) financial assist- 
ance, and (2) leadership of a stimulating but noncoercive character. 

In reply to the question as to the types of services the institution could render 
and for which the Federal Government might justifiably make appropriations, 
they suggested many types, including vocational, professional, and general edu- 
cation in a variety of forms; classroom instruction for youth and adults in prac- 
tically all fields; extension programs; research of all types; military training; 
and such community services as conferences, forums, panels, libraries, and 
museums. In other words, there is clear recognition of the fact that unmet 
needs for higher education in all forms are great in number and variety and 
that to meet these needs over a period of time substantial financial assistance 
from private, State, and Federal sources is necessary to provide the personnel 
and facilities required. 

The recommendations made in the 754 judgment statements have been 
analyzed and classified. The following are those which were made frequently 
enough to warrant thoughtful and serious consideration for action. These 
recommendations are listed approximately in order of the frequency with which 
they were made. 

1. Income tax changes.—Changes in the individual and corporate income tax 
laws which would encourage more and larger gifts to educational institutions 
were considered an important, but not the most important, action that the 
Government can take in providing help for them. Their suggestions took such 
forms as (a) permit larger percentage deduction to be made from taxable 
income of individuals and corporations for gifts to educational, religious, and 
charitable institutions; (b) abolish the present method of determining income 
tax (short form) whereby everyone is allowed a deduction of 10 percent of 
their income for such purposes, whether the contributions are actually made 
or not; (¢) lower the income taxes in higher-income brackets in order to 
stimulate gifts to eleemosynary institutions. 

2. Federal aid granted directly to students.—Most colleges and universities 
favor Federal aid to students in the form either of scholarships or of work aid, 
comparable to the student-aid program of the National Youth Administration, 
and in almost all instances they prefer scholarships. Federal competitive 
scholarships are strongly recommended by college and university administrators 
as one of the most important single means of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities and of aiding institutions of higher education. 

3. Research projects—The need and opportunity for research. work in a 
very large variety of fields is of such magnitude and general recognition that 
it is highly recommended as a much desired form of Federal assistance. To 
illustrate, one university president reports as follows: 

“The agricultural research stations appear to have operated with consider- 
able success. The policy there developed could conceivably be extended to such 
fields of research as medicine, public administration, business, applied social 
science, applied physical sciences associated with engineering, forestry, and 
conservation of natural resources, English language institutes, etc. These are 
indubitably in the national interest. Managed with the experience and _ toler- 
ance of those already established and in operation, many of these should 
succeed in producing invaluable social results. Specific projects such as inves- 
tigations of the types named above have proven of immediate significance in 
war. 

“Their continuance is essential for future wars. No one has successfully 
questioned the importance of research for peace.” 

4. Military training—A large number of college and university officials 
recommend that use be made of their facilities and some of their personnel by 
the Army and Navy, not enly now during the war but also in plans for military 
training after the war, especially Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
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5. Teacher education.—-The present shortage of qualified, full-time teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools and the even greater shortage anticipated 
in all fields of higher education after the war has led to the frequent sugges- 
tion that Federal aid be provided in various forms to increase the number of 
properly trained teachers. Because of the expense of many years of study in 
preparation for teaching and the comparatively low salaries paid, many stu- 
dents are deterred from preparing for and entering the teaching profession. 

6. Adult education.—Adult education was recognized in the judgment state- 
ments as of vital importance. The majority of those reporting point out that, 
at present, funds are inadequate to provide personnel and facilities to conduct 
the many types of educational programs in the various fields necessary in their 
communities. In view of the nature and scope of the need, college officers 
strongly favor financial assistance from the Federal Government to aid both 
privately and publicly administered institutions in extending these services. 

7. Buildings —College officers emphasized the accumulated need for buildings, 
resulting not only from the cessation of construction during the war but also 
from the difficulty of procuring State appropriations and the indebtedness ac- 
cumulating during the war of many privately administered institutions. The 
war has increased the need for repair, replacement, and construction of build- 
ings, and has made their financing more difficult. Grants-in-aid and long-term 
low interest loans are recommended to help meet these needs. 

8. Equipment.—As in the case of buildings, many institutions report that 
they have far greater difficulty obtaining funds from State or private sources 
for equipment than for operational purposes. They recommend grants and 
loans. They also urge that equipment from the Surplus Property Board be 
made available at a nominal charge. 

9, Extension programs.—Whether as a part of adult education or in the 
many specialized forms of services, extension programs supported by Federal 
aid are highly recommended. These programs should include not only the 
field of agriculture but also other fields as well. 

10. Health programs.—Colleges and universities recognize as never before 
the need for a carefully planned health program for students while they are 
in college. It is difficult for most colleges to procure funds for an adequate 
program o1 health education and development. The college officers believe that 
health is a national asset and to the extent that it is also a national responsi- 
bility, this responsibility should be met by Federal appropriations. 

11. General education.—lt is important to note that the conclusion to which 
many college and university officials come after recognizing the need for Fed- 
eral aid to education in many specialized fields is that the largest single need 
is general education for a much larger number of our young men and women. 

During the war years the demands of the armed forces have required an 
emphasis on technological training and have provided millions of our young 
men with a technological experience which will be important in national affairs 
for at least another quarter century. It must be recognized that these men 
have had little, if any, contact with the subject matter of the social and eco- 
nomic organization of society within which their technological experience must 
function. It is necessary, therefore, that the colleges be prepared and enabled 
to provide this large group of youth with such training in the social, economie, 
and philosophical concepts as will fit them to participate adequately and ef- 
fectively in peacetime civilization. Any diminution of the collegiate capacity 
to fill this gap in the education, as contrasted with the training, of youth will 
be detrimental to the national welfare. On this basis, it is felt that the Fed- 
eral Government should be concerned with the ability of the colleges and uni- 
versities to extend this type of education to a larger portion of the population, 
and particularly to returning members of the armed services for their greater 
civilian effectiveness. 

Summary.—The judgment statements from college presidents and officers of 
professional associations clearly indicate three important types of needs that 
must be met in the field of higher education. 

1. In order to meet the needs of the war emergency they recommend: 
(a) Direct grants to approved colleges and universities to restore 
and maintain a high level of effectiveness in their educational services. 
(b) Long-term low-interest loans and grants-in-aid. 
(c) Revision of the corporate and individual income tax laws in such 
a way as to stimulate more and larger gifts to educational institutions. 
2. In order to meet the deferred and rapidly accumulating needs growing 
out of the war years during which sharp curtailment was necessary in ex- 
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penditures for equipment of all kinds— libraries, repairs, and replacement 
of buildings—and 
3. In order to meet the increase in demand of the post-war period for the 

educational services of higher educational institutions for the instruction of 
a large number of youth and adults, and for research and other services 
to agriculture, industry, and government they recommend financial assistance 
from the Federal Government for— 

(a) Research in many fields. 

(b) Adult education, including extension services. 

(c) National scholarships. 

(ad) Buildings and permanent equipment. 

(e) Teacher education. 

College officials recognize that the present needs is cumulative and will be 
progressively more acute both in the immediate post-war years and beyond. 
They are increasingly concerned regarding possible means to meet these needs 
since financial adjustments during the war are seriously weakening the recupera- 
tive power of educational institutions. 


Some Facts AND TRENDS IN EpUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


One of the achievements of this country has been the progress made in raising 
the educational level of the population. A little more than half of those between 
the ages of 5 and 19 attended school in 1890. By 1940 the proportion had in- 
creased to three-quarters of the population in this age group. Over 90 percent of 
all 10- and 11-year-olds were in school by 1910, and in 1940 the age groups in the 
90-percent category had extended to include all between the ages of 7 and 14. 
Although the greatest increase in school attendance since 1890 occurred among 
youth over the age of 14, almost three-quarters of the 15- to 19-year-olds still do 
not go to school. 

The educational status of our population in 1940 is illustrated in table XIX 
(appendix). For the adult population as a whole only about 70 percent have 
completed grade school. The median in 1940 was 8.8 years of schooling (i. e., 
half of all persons over 20 years of age had completed 8.8 years or more of school, 
or almost through the first year of high school). The median for those only 
between the ages of 20 and 24 years is 11.2 years. They are the ones who reflect 
more clearly the present status of our educational system. In other words, the 
typical young person entering the responsibilities of citizenship today completes 
3 years of high school. 

Although the period between the two World Wars has brought a great im- 
provement, with the proportion completing grade school larged by a third, with 
twice as many graduating from high school, and with a comparable expansion at 
the college level, there is still much to be desired. Nearly 1 out of 5 young 
people fail to complete grade school; less than half graduate from high school ; 
and only 1 out of 10 gets the kind of well-rounded general education represented 
by junior college or its equivalent. According to the 1940 census, only one-fourth 
of the population 25 years old and over completed at least high school. Ten 
percent of the total completed at least 1 year of college, and only 4.6 percent 
reported the equivalent of college graduation or more. 

A recent study of the educational level of Army enlisted men, reported in 
School and Society, presents similar data: 3.6 percent are college graduates; 
12.5 percent have entered but not completed college; 23.3 percent have graduated 
from high school but have gone no farther; 29.9 percent have had from 1 to 3 
years of high school. Of the remainder, 27.4 percent have had 5 to 8 years of 
elementary education, and 3.5 percent have had only 4 years or less. 

Great strides have been made in education, but there is ample room for im- 
provement and much to be done for the many millions of adults who have had 
little or no formal education. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine scientifically what the minimum 
standards ought to be in regard to the quantity and quality of education. Assume 
that the absolute minimum amount of universal schooling should be advanced 
to 10 years and at least half of all youth encouraged and assisted to complete 14 
years of schooling, and a quarter of them to go beyond this point into advanced 
education and training; it follows, then, that all children 6 to 16 years of age 
will have completed 2 years of high school and that half will continue for an- 
other 4 years, through the lower division or junior college years. In the upper 
divisions of college, the 25 percent increase in enrollments would include about 
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18 percent of all persons 21 and 22 years of age. Therefore, on the basis of 
estimates of population in the United States for 1950 and 1960 and the con- 
siderations just mentioned, the school enrollments on the secondary and colleg 
levels in 1950 and 1960 would be as shown in table XX (appendix). 

This may be a modest standard for a highly industrialized society aspiring 
to efficient democratic management of its public and private enterprises. If the 
American people are to manage effectively their own social, economic, and politi- 
eal affairs, sustain a high standard of living, and develop their potential abilities 
for a full and happy life, they will require at least the minimum education 
suggested above. 

Many educators predict that a junior college education or its equivalent will 
be as common 15 years from now as a high-school education is today. In addi- 
tion, the Nation needs a supply of persons possessing superior ability fully 
cultivated and socially directed by advanced education in university and pro- 
fessional schools. Such a group includes physicians, teachers, research workers, 
ministers, statesmen, administrators, artists, and many others. In striving 
for these standards it is essential that opportunity to pursue education beyond 
the universal minimum shall be open to all in terms of ability and industry, 
and not limited by place of birth, residence, creed, color, sex, or economic 
circumstances. 

Table XXI (appendix) summarizes the trend in regard to sources of income 
of institutions of higher education from 1879-80 to 1941-42. The percentage of 
income from student fees decreased from 1880 to 1920. As higher education 
expanded during these years, both student fees and endowinent became relatively 
less important as sources of support, while tax sources increased in importance. 
With the expansion that occurred in enrollment, beginning about 1920, institu- 
tions were forced to turn to student fees as the only flexible source from which 
sufficient income could be realized quickly enough to meet the situation. (See 
table XXI and fig 2.) During the depression, student fees proved to be one 
of the most dependable sources of income. With wartime conditions they have 
again decreased in their percentage contribution, dropping from 35.1 per cent in 
1989-40 to 31.9 percent in 1941-42. Since 1942 the drop has been extremely 
marked for many institutions and for some is now a negligible factor as shown 
by the decrease in student enrollments (table II appendix). 

The trend in the educational and general income of privately and publicly 
administered institutions of higher education and the percentage distribution 
by sources since 1919-20 are shown in table XXII and in figure 2. In the pri- 
vately administered group of institutions during the period from 1919 to 1940, 
the proportion of income received from student fees and benefactions increased 
while that derived from endowment declined. In the publicly administered 
institutions, during this period the proportion of general and educational income 
received from student tuition fees almost doubled. The proportion of income 
from governmental sources, however, decreased slightly. As pointed out in a 
study entitled “Higher Education, Philanthropy, and Federal Tax Exemptions” : 

“The decline in the percentage of the State and local governmental contribu- 
tions to the public institutions, together with the virtual doubling of the pro- 
portion of income in the form of student fees, is a distinct trend away from 
the founders’ ideal of tuition-free public higher education. Citizens as well as 
educational and governmental leaders should face frankly the educational and 
social implications of this trend in our support of public higher education.” 

The relative importance of the various sources of income for publicly and 
privately administered institutions is graphically shown in figure 1. It is evi- 
dent that a decrease in income from student fees is of greater significance to 
privately than to publicly administered institutions. Since student fees also 
tend to be higher in the privately administered colleges than in those publicly 
administered, a substantial decline in enrollment such as has occurred during 
the war years has a direct effect upon the financial status of the institutions. 
That publicly administered colleges and universities have also felt the effect of 
the decline in civilian enrollment is indicated by an analysis of their appropria- 
tions from the State and municipal governments. Such statements show 
increases up to as high as 50 percent. 

In view of the weakened financial condition of many colleges and universities 
because of the war and the large accumulation of deferred needs in personne? 
and facilities, it will be difficult, if not impossible, for them to meet the added 
burdens of the educational needs indicated as desirable. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Federal Government, through a long series of legislative acts, beginning 
with the Ordinance of 1787, has continually encouraged and assisted institu- 
tions of higher learning. In so doing, it has aided them in extending their 
activities and increasing their services over a wide field. The methods through 
which such assistance has been given may be grouped as follows: 

1. Grants for the founding and early maintenance of several private 
colleges. 

2. Grants to States for land-grant colleges and State universities, both 
for general use and for the development and operation of agricultural 
experiment stations. 

3. Grants for specific institutions : United States Military Academy, United 
States Naval Academy, and others. 

4. Payment to both publicly and privately administered educational insti- 
tutions for specific services, both continuous and for the emergency: Agri- 
cultural extension; training of war workers in engineering, science, and 
management; R. O. T. C. and N. R. O. T. C.; civilian pilot training; Army 
and Navy college training programs; research and others. 

5. Scholarships and student aid in various forms for students enrolled in 
both privately and publicly administered colleges and universities. 

6. Funds for refinancing through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and for construction under the Public Works Administration, available only 
to publicly administered educational institutions. 

There is no consistent pattern running through these Federal legislative acts. 
During the emergency of the depression the Federal Government expanded both 
the amount and types of Federal assistance and its coverage. As the war emer- 
gency developed and became more acute, the Federal Government made increas- 
ing requests of the colleges and universities and contracted for many special 
types of services. These services were purchased from the institutions best 
able to provide them, whether publicly or privately administered. 

There is no question of whether or not the Federal Government has made 
direct use of higher educational institutions. The question is rather what needs 
should be met, to what extent, and in what form. 

The Federal Government has frankly accepted its obligation to assist these 
institutions to survive and to recuperate. It has recognized, too, that higher 
education is fundamental to the national welfare. The initiative for the reso- 
lution authorizing this study came not from education, but from the Congress 
in its desire to assure the maintenance of colleges and universities at a high 
level of effectiveness. 

The CuatrmMan. Any other comment, Mr. Barden ? 

Mr. Barpen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Barpven. I don’t want to absorb too much time of the chairman 
and being slow-minded I don’t like to be rushed. 

The CuatrmMan. We are going to give everyone 30 minutes. That 
is the policy. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, any time you come down before my 
committee, with your great store of wisdom, I will give you all the 
time you want. 

The Cuairman. Well, I am sorry, but we have people from all over 
the United States here today and I thought 30 minutes was sufficient, 
but we will give you as long a time as you want. 

Mr. Barpen. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. I will not impose on 
you, I will assure you of that. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much discussion about the so-called 
1814-year compromise. That was scrapped out, so to speak, in another 
body yesterday. One distinguished gentleman from Texas, I believe, 
said to the press, I believe, that if they didn’t knock all those amend- 
ments and so forth out it would be necessary to draft the 16- and 17- 
year-olds. 
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Now, that may qualify him, gentlemen, for a position as Secretary 
of War, but it will not qualify him as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. I don’t think there was very much good, sound judgment 
in that. 

The 1814-year provision is utterly a joke. You don’t have to stop 
but one thirty-second to reach that conclusion. In virtually every 
State in the Union a child has to be 6 years of age before he enters 
school. That puts at least 50 percent of them over 6 years old when 
they enter the school. 

In virtually every State in the Union they have 12 grades so that 
means at least 50 percent, even if they never lose a minute from school, 
we already be 1814 before they get out of high school, and there is 

t least 50 percent of them, or certainly some almost comparable per- 
in ige, Who will be delayed either for illness or for moving from one 
school to the other, or something, that will make it necessary for them 
to be at least 1814 or better. So where is the great compromise on 
the 1814 ? 

The Cuarrman. May I say this, Mr. Barden: I don’t want the 
thought to become prevalent that 1814 figure that we used is a com- 
promise. We worked it 8 statistically that that was the age hmit 
at which the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force would have a suf- 
ficient pool to maintain an army or armed service of 314 to 4 million 
men. It is no compromise at all. If the committee felt that the 
security of the country required and it was necessary to go to 18%, 
there would be no hesitancy on the part of the committee to go to 
18, but we do not think the facts warrant to go to 18 and therefore 
we thought 1814 was the only justification of age by which the statis- 
tics would bear it out. It isnocompromise at all. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, we are not drafting 
any boy who is in his senior year in high school if he is getting along 
all right. He may finish that, even though he is over 1814. 

Mr. Barpen. I don’t know whether that is a great concession or not, 
I will say to my friend. 

The CratrmMan. Don’t think that these 88 men here are dealing in 
compromises. We are not. If the security of the country required 
and the armed services required going to 18, we would go below it. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. But statistically there is no justification to go be- 
low 1814, 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, you could certainly have no more 
love, aifection, or admiration for the 88 men working with you than 
Ido. Ihave worked with them almost as long as you have, and I ad- 
mire them certainly as greatly. [am not saying that these men are 
toying with the rights of the American people, of the 18-year-old boys. 
I only had what went in the paper, and unfortunately, sir, about all 
the American people know is what has been in the paper. So I do not 
think I would be far afield when T say it has been definitely slanted. 

The CuairrMan. Definitely what? 

Mr. Barven. Slanted. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t catch the word. 

Mr. 'Towr. Slanted. 

Mr. Barven. Slanted [spelling]. 
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The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Barpven. Slanted. 

I think that term is pretty well known. 

The CuatmrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I do not come here as an armchair 
admiral or a general—I am not trying to tell the generals how to run 
an army or a war or plan a campaign. They have been in there or 

should have been, a long time, and learned something from experience, 
but I come here as representing the civilian government of this coun- 
try and I have been engaged in that both in State legislatures and in 
State office, and with my people and in this body for over 30 years. 
I do not believe I am bragging when I say I know a darn sight more 
about it than the average general, and I know about my people 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Barpen. I have had to deal with my people on a different basis. 

The fundamental difference between the operation of a democracy 
and the handling of a military post, be it Army or Navy, is that the 
average civilian is governed with his consent and with his approval, 
and on the average military base, the average soldier or sailor is gov- 
erned by the commanding general or admiral, period. That is the 
difference. 

So I say that I am not venturing away from my field when I come 
before this body and begin to express some of the civilian fields. 

Now, I have heard Members on the floor, the very minute you criti- 
cize this bill or some similar bill want to badge you as an armchair gen- 
eral. I don’t care what they call me. They would be surprised what 
some of my folks call them, if they could hear it. It doesn’t worry 
me one particle. But I would say to those generals there is a very 
keen line and they should be cautious. The fact that a man has : 
handful) of stars on his shoulders doesn’t mean he knows everything 
about everything. 

I will admit some Congressmen assume that attitude, but it is never- 
theless as erroneous as it is in the case of the general. 

I don’t know how to use men. I know one thing. We had about 
13,000,000 men involved in the last war. I believe that is right. There 
wasn’t so terribly much yelling and squawking. The American peo- 
ple are patriotic. The average American man wants to do his duty. 
I wouldn’t say that the Army did use or did not use its men as it 
should. I understand there is a little bit of inquiry being made— 
I mean just some interest, at least, in the fact that 97 percent of the 
marine officers and 90 percent of the marines were in combat or com- 
bat areas and I think it was about thirty-some percent, so I am in- 
formed, with reference to the Army; so sometimes we can get along 
with a little less. 

I am not questioning their ability to justify more men or less men. 
They seem to be pretty versatile in that. Overnight the number 
shifted. Why, I don’t know, and I am not going to criticize them 
for it. I am perfectly willing to leave those matters within their 
fields to them. 

I am not going to quarrel with the leaders but I have been here long 
enough to see some great military leaders make mistakes. 

I have the createst admiration for men like Marshall. General 
Marshall in my opinion is a man of integrity and patriotism and a 
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great American, but should I abdicate and say General Marshall 
knows everything about everything and has never made a mistake? 

I do not say this as criticism but we must remember some of the 
very same military heads that are now telling us what to do and what 
not to do were some of those who concurred in and took part in the 
Berlin situation that now exists and gave to Russia that 100-mile 
territory around the town of Berlin; and we have thousands of sol- 
diers in there, and that is nothing in the world but rat bait. They 
would be wiped out that quick. 

And General Clay told me so, sitting right at the desk. 

And we gave 100 miles territory all around there, and there isn’t a 
moron on my district that if you were going to sell him a 50-foot lot 
and say, “Well now, listen, Jim, I w ant 15 feet all the w ay around 
this lot for me,” he would say, “Well, what in the world do you want 
that for?” 

It looks to me like somebody could ask what they wanted that for. 

This Congress has not been derelict in its intent and in its desire 
and in its efforts to defend this Nation. We provided for a 70-group 
Air Force and what went with it; we provided for the large airplane 

carrier and what went with it; we provided for the extension of the 
Army and what went it. 

I am one fellow that is not going to swallow the heaps of criticism 
from others who participated in the defeating of the very program 
that you so ably handled through this program. 

Tam not going to listen to it. 

I had a letter here that I would just like to read. It expresses my- 
self fairly well in rather brief—or at least as brief as I could make it. 
It was in reply to one of these organizations who had come along and 
had taken the attitude that there was no use to resist or try to defend 
the colleges or institutions. There was no use to try to keep the 
colleges open, that it was just a question of their going to sleep, so to 
speak, until we could handle it otherwise: 

While it is neither practical nor wise to attempt to carry on an argument over 
an issue of such proportions, I cannot help but tell you that I am definitely not 
in aceord. 

As you well know, the educational institutions of this country hold a very high 
place on my list of priorities. The service rendered by them has been a great 
contribution toward making the United States of America the greatest nation 
on this earth and for them to knuckle and subordinate themselves to the military 
is tragic to me. 

You will recall the study we made during the last war which disclosed the 
terrible situation with reference to the colleges and schools of this country. In 
my opinion, if this legislation passes as is we may expect far worse conditions. 

I have no patience with the argument that in order to give an 18-year-old 
boy (many of whom will not have finished high school at that age) military 
training, it is necessary to snatch him from the school and its environment and 
place him under a hard-boiled sergeant in a military camp. I cannot for the life 
of me understand why some of the educators of this country have not come forth 
with a practical proposal for giving these boys in schools military training at 
the same time they are receiving their education, and if conditions then reach 
the point that the 18- and 19-year-old kids must go to war, they will have at least 
received enough college education to plant within them the desire to return and 
complete their education. I am sure your statistics will show to you that once 
a boy is removed from high school or even upon graduation from high school is 
kept out for 21% or 3 years, he seldom returns to complete his college courses. 

The trouble with the pending bill is that the Pentagon with the assistance of 
some others has drawn a bill representative of a very clever piece of political 
broken-field running. They do not want to touch the married folks, for they 
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are in a position to do something about it, and possibly vote against somebody. 
They do not want to touch the 26-, 27-, and 28-year-olds because they too might 
be able to do something about it. So they say, “Oh, Lord, let the little children 
save us.” 

if we are to begin to cripple this generation of 18-year-olds together with the 
established educational institutions of our country, I am not so sure but what 
we will be abandoning something that Americans have always been willing to 
tight and die for. 

I believe in national defense, as much as anyone, and I certainly feel that I 
am as patriotic as any man in America, but I am not interested in this type of 
present-day political patriotism where the responsibility of defending this coun- 
try falls on the shoulders of just a few, while the many make money and make 
merry while the cannons roar. No one has ever questioned the type of soldier 
that was produced by VMI. They receive their military training at the same 
time they receive their education. The same is true of Citadel, West Point, 
Annapolis, and hundreds of other institutions in this country. Why can’t we 
pursue a policy that would be equally as efficient in producing men to defend 
this country without destroying our traditional American way of life? If the 
top flight military do not believe in this, why are they constantly up here bang- 
ing on doors to get their sons appointed to West Point and Annapolis? 

I do not accuse the military of any ulterior motives. I think they are sincere, 
and probably if you and I were generals and had been military men all our 
lives the normal and natural thing to be expected would be that we, too, 
would have that slant. But I say this in all sincerity. If we pass this bill as 
is, then one or two more leaps in the same direction will unquestionably lead 
us to a militaristic form of government and I despise the thoughts of militarism 
as much as I do any other ism on earth. 

We passed the doctors’ draft bill up to 50 years of age. My own son is 27 
years of age and married. He has volunteered and has been accepted in the 
Naval Medical Corps. He thinks as much of his wife and the normal way of 
life as any other young married man. 

Without making this letter too long, I will drop this word of warning. If we 
keep on narrowing down the people in America who to be adversely affected by 
war and making war more politically advantageous and economically profitable 
for the 95 percent remaining, then I am not so sure but what war will probably 
remain the principal profitable industry of this earth. 

I cannot refrain from expressing the wish that your fine group of men have 
given a little more thought to another angle and tried to set up another edu- 
eational arrangement where the young men of the country would have gotten 
their military training without the abdication and subordination to the military 
leaders. I respect them and I have confidence in them, but I as any other 
American should, do reserve to myself the right to have convictions and express 
them on issues so vital to our American way of life. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that gives my idea on it, and I say again, 
that we cannot consolidate your draft bill and the universal military 
training bill together and preserve and retain and protect the school 
system of America, that has made, as I say, the greatest contribution 
to this earth which western civilization has been able to give to the 
world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on that subject that you mentioned a while 
ago—and that was the turning down of so many men—I want to 
read a few words here from General Hershey’s statement. 

Now, understand me, I like General Hershey and General Hershey 
is an able man, and the general does mighty well to try to put his 
views in line with the powers that be, and you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, we know something about what happens to men over yonder 
when their ideas get out of line. Heads begin to drop off. So when 
we hear one general after another making the same statement, it does 
not surprise me a bit because who wants to be a general up to a certain 
point and then something else the rest of the way ? 

Now, General Hershey does a pretty good job. He is not a fellow 
that defends himself. He is a fellow that goes along and tries to 
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get the job done, and General Hershey is not responsible for what 
has been happening in the selection of these men. That is the 
national defense policy and that is where the trouble has been com- 
ing from. 

Now, General Hershey says the 18-year-old group has oo lowest 
in dependency, the lowest in skill, the lowest in scientific or profes- 
sional knowledge or training and, with some few exceptions, with- 
out dependents. 

There are many exceptions, but generally 18-year-olds are physi- 
eally and mentally mature enough to assimilate military training 
with unusual rapidity. 

In other words, the policy of getting them young and dumb is all 
right, and that is what he justifies. 

But what happens when I go to the facts, when I go down there 
in my own home county! I find this: I find the situation where 48 
go to the camp. 

Well, 21 of them stayed; 21 of them passed. The other 27 did 
not make the grade. 

All right, what do I find ? 

I got a list of 10—and this is authentic. It can be verified. The 
chairman has seen them and it is more or less repetitious to him, but 
here are 10 people. Every one of them but one had at least 1 year 
in high school and some of them 2 years in high school and some of 
them 3 years in high school. 

I want you to know that we have pretty good high schools down 
my way but out of a possible 100, a possible g grade of. 100, I want you 
to listen to some interesting grades they made: One made seven; 
two made six; one made five; two made four; two made three; one 
made two; and one bright young fellow with 7 years elementary and 
three high school made one. 

And yet General Hershey wants them young and ‘dumb and wants 
them 18 years old. 

And for months and months they have been turning them back, 
just exactly what they now say they want. 

Now, I don’t know. 

I feel this way about it, Mr. Chairman-—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this to the gentleman. I know something 
about that; if you think I am going to continue to take it, you are 
wrong. I am just like you. I am going to fight it. It is a con- 
founded conspiracy. 

Mr. Barpen. I am reluctant to say this, because I just don’t know 
how far it would go and God forbid that I ever injure any man with 
my tongue unduly but I can’t reconcile the handling of that program. 

Mr. Rivers. That is going to be taken care of. 

Mr. Barpen. With the integrity of men who are sincerely 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to put a stop to that. I have an amend- 
ment I think would warm the cockles of your heart, right here. 

Mr. Barven. I tell you it needs a little warming this morning. 

I know the natural inclination of generals. Whoever has seen a 
congregation as large as a preacher wanted or an Army as big as a 
general wanted ? 

Nobody; and you never will. And if I was a general, I am satisfied 
I would be the same way. But just go back and look at the trends of 
every government that went militaristic. 
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We keep saying it can’t happen to us. It can happen to us. Why, 
that old scoundrel Hitler ea provision in his draft law to take care 
of the schools and the colleges. Why, you would be just surprised to 
know of the exemptions that that old buzzard put in there. 

Where is that thing? I have enough papers here that ought to 
have some information in it, but anyway—he exempted virtually— 
here it is: Subsection 9 covers students of agriculture, forestry, com- 
mercial, engineering, nautical, construction engineering, radio; de- 
ferments might granted for the duration, of course, from the insti- 
tution, and so forth and so on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is where you are going to. 

If you work out your universal military training bill you can't 
say that the average 18-year-old kid is going to learn enough from 
those generals in 3 years to carry him through this life. He wouldn't 
see a a general over two or three times and then he better be stiff as a 
poker and with his mouth shut. 

Now, I served—I was the lowest thing in the First World War and 
they didn’t promote me and they couldn’t demote me. I know 
something about all this training and contacts and association that 
they get with generals. 

I am not mad with the generals. Some of the finest fellows in the 
world, and some are my best friends and all but I know them. They 
are fine folks and they have good sense. Iam perfectly willing to trust 
them for the job that they are qualified and trained to do. Most of 
them are trained at West Point and that is a fine thing, but you know 
to the average fellow—you know, I found out a long time ago—to 
the average fellow, the fellow that comes out from West Point—the 
lowest thing in life is the civilian. 

We have to have checks and balances in our Government between 
the military and civilian, just as we do between the judicial, the 
executive and the legislative. We came mighty near getting them all 
combined one time and it scared us to death. We don’t want that 
to happen. I don’t want the military and the civilian to begin to be 
swallowed up one by the other. If the civilian has his unbridled way, 
then the first thing you know we might have a situation that would be 
too weak to defend ourselves. 

On the other hand, if it goes the other way, then we might find 
ourselves rather weak to defend ourselves, because if we carry on 
with this, you know and I know that the GI bill is coming. 

You know and I know this country will not only be called upon 
to carry, each taxpayer, to carry a soldier on his back, but to carry 
the educational bill for him to go through college and to go through 
the schools after he comes back. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am definitely and seriously concerned when 
we begin to shift the burden of this on the most defenseless group. 
What has an 18-year-old kid had to do with bringing about this mess? 
What benefit has he gotten so far in living? He hasn’t even started 
to live. Now we are going to spend so many million dollars to dis- 
perse all our Government employees and folks. Probably we will be 
out yonder, on the other side of Alexandria somewhere, hidden in the 
woods, while we send 18-year-old kids to defend us, to face the guns. 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, I feel this thing so keenly that I have 
so definitely and determinedly made up my mind that short of all- 
out war I will not strike a blow at those 18-year-old kids. 
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I have an 18-year-old kid. I have raised an 18-year-old kid. I 
have coached and taught 18-year-old kids. And I know. something 
about 18-year-old kids. 

When I hear some of them—I noticed General Clay was rather 
active. Well, I like General Clay all right, but God forbid that I ever 
live in a government like was going on in some country I know of. 
But the general never had too much trouble with his boys. The gen- 
eral was educated at West Point and so were both of his boys. 

You know that is a nice arrangement. That is a nice arrangement. 
There is no criticism of it. But I don’t see how we can afford to lose 
sight of the fact that there are 18-year-old kids in this country who 
want to be educated, too. So far as I am concerned in the absence of 
an all-out emergency, I will not touch them. 

eae country has been defended by grown men ever since it was 

sated. Why do we turn to children? 

W hy do we want to narrow down and get down and down and 
down and put it down to a small 5 percent ? “And you know the trend 
of our social life now and our economy. Go down to one of those 
apartment houses down there. 

Why, you used to, when a young boy was taken in the Army, or 
something happened in the family, everybody around, all the neigh- 
bors, were interested. Now, those that live in apartment 213 do not 
even know who lives on the other side of the 6-inch wall in apartment 
214 and 213 can have a son shot down in Korea but if in 214 there is a 
guy with a soft war contract or a good Government job, that he 
wouldn’t have had, or with eagles sitting on his shoulders, that he 
would probably have been a corporal—you don’t expect him to worry. 

And right now there is not enough people in America worried over 
this war. 

We have lost 50,000 men in this war and there are not enough people 
worrying — this war. 

I don’t care about making any money. I want my boy back. And 
there are a Tot of other men that want that, but they are hopelessly 
in the minority. 

I want him to do his duty so far as that is concerned, but who is the 
man, able-bodied, 25 or 30 or 35, if he is able-bodied and his country 
is in distress and in danger—and we are liable to be swallowed up 
by men with devilish schemes—who is he to shrink back and say, “Oh, 
no; take the 18-year-old kid.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I might get enthusiastic over this if 
I continue. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Barven. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Gavin. You just said there is not enough people in this Nation 
of ours worrying about this war situation. I was in Germany and 
Austria and Italy, France, Spain, and the British Isles in November 
and December, and if you think there is not enough people worrying 
about it over here, I just want to tell the gentleman that there is nobody 
over there that is worrying about it at all, that I could see. There is 
no urgency or emergency or anyhing else, but we are in hysteria over 
here. I want to bring that to your attention. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Barden, I think there are one or two 
comments I would like to make on your observations, to see if I can 
get the chaff out of the wheat. 
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In the first instance, under this bill, no 18-year-old boy can go on 
combat duty. We specifically say in here that no 18-year-old boy can 
be put in combat duty. 

Now, as to your other point—— 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you right there? 

The Cuatrman. No—— 

Mr. Barpen. May I interrupt you right at that point? 

The Cuairman. I will let you make your statement. Let me make 
my statement. 

Mr. Barpen. Yes; but the chairman is talking about me. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Barven. I just started to say that the distinguished chairman 
fought with the last Draft Act. 

The Cuatrman, Did what? 

Mr. Barpen. You got every commitment you could get from the 
military to protect the fellows in the last Draft Act, and we were 
about to put an amendment on the floor restricting that. They au- 
thorized you to make certain recommendations about those boys 
wouldn’t be sent in there, and one little boy from my home town was 
as dead as a salt mackerel 13 weeks from the time he reported to. the 
draft board. 

The CuatrMan. That is the reason 

Mr. Barven. After they made those promises, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. That is the very reason we have written in this 
bill in plain language. 

I want to say this: It meets the approval of the Pentagon for that 
language—that no 18-year-old boy will go in combat duty. 

Now, the next point you raised was with reference to the defer- 
ments that have been brought about when the boy arrives at the indue- 
tion center. We recognize from our viewpoint too many were being 
deferred, so we put language in the bill that the standards used in 
January 1945 should be the standard. 

The net result of that is this: We will pick up 608,000 men by 
applying the standards in January 1945. 

Mr. Barpven. Mr. Chairman, I wish the chairman, I wish the chair- 
man had made somebody account for the abominable handling of that 
situation. : 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Barpen. I don’t think it is well enough to license them to go 
ahead. 

The CuatrmMan,. This is a new bill and we are proceeding on a new 
approach. 

Now, the next point you raised—and I think the committee should 
have this cleared up because what kind of observation the gentleman 
is capable of making on the floor, I want to clear this up so he won’t 
fall in error. 

In the first place, a great many—I wouldn’t say a majority, but a 
large number of the great educators of this country approve of this 
principle of UMT as set out in this bill. The same principle is carried 
in the Senate bill. 

Then I am at a loss to understand if we are going to destroy the 
schools, how would they be approving the bill? Now ; 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, let me answer that. 
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Mr. Snort. The great majority of the educators are against it. 
Mr. Barpen. Will you let me answer that question, Mr. Chairman / 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Barpen. I will tell you why: 

There has been a fog whipped up in this country that makes them 
feel like if they say one word their patriotism will be questioned. 
They have left your committee and come to my room—— 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Barven. And laid their plaint before me. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s assume—— 

Mr. Barven. In the last war Dr. Conant of Harvard and those big 
institutions were well taken care of in the education programs, but 
the little junior colleges and the smaller colleges were the ones that 
sent up the yell that Mr. McCormack was trying to keep open. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let’s assume—— 

Mr. Tower. Those are the people that approved the bill, I might say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. Barven. I will assure you Dr. Conant will get the first contract 
to spend $1,000,000 for training these boys. 

The Cuamman. Let’s assume the educators are against it on the 
same principle that youare. Let’s see the net result. 

Under this bill over 200,000 boys will be in ROTC as it stands 
today. 

Under this bill the President has the unlimited authority to grant 
deferment for education to any group or number that he sees fit 
to do. 

Under this bill no boy who is attending high school will be jerked 
out unless he is over 19 years of age. 

So therefore, under the provisions of this bill—it is so written 
positively—the President has the authority not to destroy the univer- 
sities and the high schools, not destroy the educational institutions. 

Now, let me read it to you 

Mr. Barpren. Let me comment on that statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Barven. You talk about your 200,000 in the ROTC. 

In the first place, you just as well might try to pull out that bunch 
of jaw teeth over yonder—those that have them—as to get a new 
ROTC unit. 

In the second place—— 

The Cuamman. You are mistaken about that. 

Mr. Barpen. Can’t we train people in this country to be something 
besides officers? I am not sure the officer complex isn’t bringing about 
a lot of trouble in this deal. 

The CuatrMan. I am talking about education. You base your case 
that this bill would destroy education—— 

Mr. Barven. And on that I stand. 

The Cuamman. Now let’s see what it does: 





The President is authorized—- 
and this doesn’t apply to officers. ROTC applies to— 


The President is authorized under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed Forces 
or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any and all cate 
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gories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupational 
employment or whose continued service in an office under the United States— 


and so forth— 


or whose activity in study, research or medicine, scientific or other endeavors, is 
found to be necessary in the maintenance of the national health, safety or interest. 

Therefore, the reason this committee struck out the 75,000 
we put in the bill—the President will have the authority to make it 
100,000, 200,000, plus the 200,000 that is cared for in the ROTC phase, 
plus all boys in high school can stay there until they are 19 years of 
age, 

“Now, I think the issue is clear-cut before the committee. 

I want to thank you for your able statement before us this morning. 

Mr, Barpen. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but don’t hit and run. Just let 
me answer that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Barven. Your very premise is the widest deviation from our 
American educational system. 

In Germany the Fueher determined who went to school. Now are 
we going to deviate here and say that some one man will determine 
whether this boy or that boy will be educated ? 

Are we going to put it on that basis? Or are we going to continue 
to throw our chests out and say, “God bless America, this is a free 
country, where we encourage education and every boy has a right to 
education, and we even pass compulsory school laws in our various 
States.” 

Mr. Chairman, the minute you consolidate these two bills you are 
going diametrically opposed to everything you have in your education 
system. 

I know something about education. I taught—that didn’t amount 
to anything, but I have learned more in the various hearings—and I 
have had hearings on education ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress. 

I don’t think it should be junked and I don’t think that it should be 
a fly-by-night or horseback opinion on what it shall do to schools. 
Books and investigations such as this will give the chairman some very 
valuable information. 

With that, I am going to relieve the chairman of any further trouble 
from me, unless somebody wants to ask me questions. 

Mr. Exstron. Mr. Chairman, could Task Mr. Barden a question ? 

Mr. Barden, do you know of any reason why this proposed legisla- 
tion, if it becomes a law, should ae be reviewed by Congress, say, 
within 2 years? 

Mr. Barven. I will say to the gentleman, if you don’t put that in 
there you won’t have a thing in the world to explain to your people 
for voting for it. 

Mr. Exsron. In other words—— 

Mr. Barpen. You better have some provision in there, that you can 
promise, that you are at least going to have a chance to improve it. 

The CuarrMan. In that connection, we have this, that they will have 
to make a report annually. 

In addition thereto, we have a provision that will be considered, 
that by a concurrent resolution, in 6 months, 3 months, 24 days, any 
time, the Congress can suspend both of them. 
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So it is far better to have it by concurrent resolution than to have it 
by a fixed time because then it would run a certain length of time 
and any time any members of Congress decide by a majority vote 
either program should be suspended, we provide that Congress shall 
suspend it. 

Mr. Barven. I think the chairman is an enthusiastic convert on the 
subject. of consolidation. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Barden. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. We started in with 21 months of service and then we 
were up to 24 in this committee and then it got up to 26 in the Senate. 

What is your opinion as to the length of service, in the event that 
this legislation should be enacted ? 

Mr. Barpen. I would not like to comment on that in the absence of 
detailed information, that that type of information as to how long 
it takes to train a man and equip him and so forth is in the field of 
the General. 

You gentlemen are closer to that than I am because you have been 
listening to all of this testimony, all of these years, but I think the 
service should be long enough. I think the burden of defending 
America should be distributed as evenly as possible. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Barven. And I repeat—and I am as much convinced of this 
as [ am that I am breathing this morning, and that is if we keep re- 
stricting it down and making or inconveniencing a small group in 
America, you will still have the making of war and the fighting of war 
and the carrying on of the big industries of war, the chief industry on 
earth. 

I want America defended. If it takes 24 months to do it all right; 
but I say it is criminal to take 18-year-old kids out and say, you are 
going to keep them out for 3 years or 27 months or 24 months, when it 
is just a temporary emergency. 

If it is a temporary emergency, their only excuse could be for the 
shortest possible time. But when you take them out, you know and I 
know that they are not going to college. 

Mr. Durnam. I believe the gentleman recognizes the fact that it is 
necessary to draft people at the present time; is that right? 

Mr. Barven. Why, certainly 1 do. 

Mr. Duruam. Well—— 

Mr. Barpen. I say, true. 

Mr. Duruam. May I ask 

Mr. Barpen. Just let me say this: Iam going by what I read in the 
papers. I will say to the gentleman I am not too well acquainted 
with the Korean War. I don’t know whether it is a police action, 
and how far it is going to go. But when everybody Jumps on my 
country, right or wrong, I am for my country. 

Mr. Durnam. The reason I asked the question: What age would 
you suggest, then? You have suggested—we are drafting doctors 
up to 50, 

Mr. Barven. I didn’t suggest it. I just voted for it, like you did. 

Mr. Duruam. I know it. 

Mr. Barpen. And my boy was in the last war. He wasn’t eligible 
this time, but when we passed the doctors’ bill he accused me of shoot- 
ing him on the ground. 
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Mr. Duruam. Where would you begin it, ending the Draft Act, at 
the present time / 

Mr. Barvren. I would not begin 1 minute under 20 years of age. 

Mr. Duruam. Where to? 

Mr. Barven. I would go just as high as necessary. If it was 35, that 
is how far I would go. 

And I repeat again, Mr. Durham, I have always regarded that the 
defense of this country was the job of the grown, he-man in this 
country. I believe they will rise to the occasion when the threat is 
presented to this country. 

Your granddady and your great granddady went in when they 
were as dtd as you are. 

Mr. Duruam. I had a boy that went in when he was 17, too. 

Mr. Barven. I had mine go in when he was just a little above that. 
I still didn’t like it. 

Mr. Durnam. During the war, the gentleman recognizes the fact— 
he says he wants equal distribution for military service. During the 
war he recognizes that we had a lot of people deferred because of occu- 
pational deferments. Now, most of those people have seen no service. 

Mr. Barven. Of course. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, would the gentleman favor an amendment tak- 
ing into consideration thousands of people who have seen no service 
in the last war up to the age of 35 at the present time, providing he 
was not married and had a family ? 

Now, there are thousands of those people who have seen no service 
whatever for this country. If you want to distribute this thing: 

Mr. Barven. If you don’t do that, you won’t be fair, in my opinion. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Barven. Every one of those would vote against me for saying 
that, but you still won’t be fair in my opinion unless you distribute the 
burden as best you can and keep from concentrating it down to the 
group that can’t help themselves. 

Mr. Duruam. I feel that those people owe some service to the coun- 
try, regardless of age. 

Mr. Barpvren. This occupational-deferment business is getting to be 
a curious animal to me. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope you are through with me, this time. 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Donald Timerman, Ohio Council of 
Churches. 

We want every one to have an opportunity to present his views. 

Yesterday we let witnesses drift along for approximately half an 
hour. Of course, we are not going to try to cut anybody off but we do 
hope we can have all these other witnesses who have come here from 
all over the United States to give their views today, so proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. Timerman. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarman. Wait 1 minute. 

Now, before we start—read this list. 

Mr. Harrow. Mr. Bullis? 

Mr. Buuus. Yes. 

Mr. Hartow. Reverend Stauffer? 
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Dr. STAvuFFER. Yes. 

Mr. Harrow. Bishop Hammaker ? 

Dr. HamMaker. Yes. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Boorde? 

Mr. Boorpr. Here. 

Mr. Hartow. Miss Watford ? 

A Voice. Miss Holland is testifying for us. She is here. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Havighurst ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hartow. Dr. Mather? 

Dr. Marner. Here. 

Mr. Hartow. Elmer Henderson ? 

Mr. Henverson. Here. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anyone else here who wants to make a 
statement this morning, if we can get around to you 4 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. I am going to ask the committee to sit this morn- 
ing and sit this afternoon and try to accord all these distinguished 
people who come from different sections of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to make a statement. 

We are going to lean backward to give everyone an opportunity to 
say what he wants to. 

T just want to call to the committee’s and to the witness’ attention 
that the rules of the House are: 

Each such standing committee shall, so far as practicable, require all witnesses 
testifying before it to file in advance written statements of their proposed 
testimony, and to limit their oral presentations to brief summaries of their 
argument, 

We are not going to ask that that be complied with but we are going 
to try to accommodate each witness who has come here. 

We only have this morning and this afternoon to devote to these 
witnesses, 

I hope every witness will bear that fact in mind, that you may be 
causing some inconvenience to another witness behind on the list. 

Proceed, Doctor, and we will hear you without interruption. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD TIMERMAN, REPRESENTING THE FRANK- 
LIN COUNTY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND THE OHIO COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Terman. Mr. Vinson, Mr. Short, and members of the 
committee : 

My name is Donald Timerman, representing the Ohio Council of 
Churches and its Ohio Pastors Convention, 1951. 

I am a former Infantry officer in the Regular Army, U. S. A. and 
after graduating from Boston University “School of Theology, for 

almost 10 years a chaplain, Officers Reserve Corps, U. S. A. 

I would like to present the state ment adopted by the Ohio Pastors 
Convention in February of this ‘year. This convention with 2,000 
attendance represents about 8,000 Protests ant churches in Ohio. 

May I first summarize it as it concerns the present questions before 
this committee in the UMST and 18-year-old draft. The pastors of 
Ohio are definitely opposed to U MST, as they have been for many 
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years, calling it peacetime conscription. They are opposed to draft- 
ing 18-year- “old boys into the Army. They believe that a definite 
terminal date not jonger ahead then 2 years should be in any draft 
Jaw which is passed. 

In addition, the pastors ask that the bill be divided so that UMST 
may be considered upon its merits. 

Mr. Chairman and members, I think there is no class of people that 
is closer to the people in our States, not only Ohio but other States, 
than the Protestant pastor. He preaches to, he counsels with, he 
visits, he has his social and every other activity with his people. 

It seems to me that this statement or this position of the Protestant 
pastors in the State of Ohio is very typical and representative and very 

valuable in our look at this particular bill. 

I should like to say two or three things about their attitude. 

They find it very difficult to see why this UMST and this 18-year-old 
draft or the extension of the draft should be considered in one bill. 

The extension of the draft is a permanent or at least—I don’t mean 
permanent. I mean of immediate concern. It must be done very 
quickly. It is one thing upon which we must agree. 

I am quite sure that our country is very close to an agreement on 
the extension of the draft. The chief difference seems to be between 
those who would draft 18-year-old boys and those who would not 
go lower than 19. 

On the other hand, UMST seems to the ministers to be a foreign 

system, a system which was used by our enemies in the First and 
Second World Wars, a system which contributed to their loss of both 
wars, the lack of which system in this country and in Britain un- 
doubtedly contributed to our winning those wars. 

Pastors have a very difficult time understanding why these two 
victorious countries, particularly our own, should adopt a system of 
its vanquished enemies. Pastors likewise feel that there is a great 
deal of division about this UMST or UMT as it used to be. It has 
been before Congress again and again and again. It has never been 
passed for peacetime yet because it 1s so divisive. 

The pastors in Ohio have difficulty understanding why we should put 
this divisive question, which after all does not have to be adopted 
now, for Mrs. Anna Rosenberg has said on numerous occasions that 
it will be some vears before UMST can be put into operation. 

We have a difficulty understanding why we should be considering 
UMST which is a future, long-term and a very divisive thing, at 
the time when our national security demands immediate and united 
action on the extension of the draft. 

We feel, in the next place, that any draft extension without a 2-year 
terminal as is the custom, I suppose, for military bills and certainly 
appropriation bills—any lack of that terminal would be throwing the 
whole direction and control of this draft extension into the hands of 
the military instead of keeping it where we believe it belongs, in the 
hands of the Congress, this committee, and under civilian control. 

We feel that the people of this conntry are waking up very rapidly 
to the things which are involved in the bill before this committee at 
the present time. For a long time people did not quite understand 
that this bill was for the purpose of not only extending the draft but of 
establishing a foreign importation of universal military training. 
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The talk, purposely or not, I do not know, had been so much upon 
the 18-year-old draft, and the extension of the draft, that the UMST 
had been pretty much covered up and everywhere in the State of Ohio, 
where I talked to pastors and others and pointed out to them that this 
contains UMST, they say, “We didn’t know that. We are opposed to 
that.” 

Just last Saturday, our Franklin County Council of Churches radio 
program, over Station WHKC carried an address by a very eminent 
minister of our city on this particular point, that this is not only the 
extension of the draft and the question of 18-year-olds, but it is the 
adoption of UMST and immediately we had calls from all parts of the 
city, saying, “Oh, we did not know that. We are against it.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I hesitate to accuse 
our military of trickery, but it at least smacks of that. 

UMST or UMT, as we used to call it, has been tried over and over 
again. That is to say, we have tried to pass it through Congress, with- 
out success, and several times tricks have been used. 

I do not get to talk to congressional committees very often but sev- 
eral years ago I was here to talk to the Harness committee, I think 
the Subcommittee on Executive Expenditures, particularly in the War 
Department. 

I had to point out again and again, as others did, that the Army 
had been using appropriations to propagandize in favor of UMT, 
which was then pending before Congress. 

That trick did not work, fortunately. 

Gentlemen, we trust that this trick will not work, either. 

People in the country, when they understand that this bill includes 
the extension of the draft and UMT, or UMST are almost universally 
opposed to that and they are quite angry because it seems to them a bit 
of trickery. 

Now, just asa sample of what people think of this bill: 

Just a few days ago, I think on February 9, the women’s department 
of our Ohio Council of Churches had a world day of prayer which 
was observed throughout the country. It was not called for the 
purpose of asking people what they thought of this bill but during 
the day a poll was taken among the women of our city of Columbus, 
which, by the way, is a thoroughly American city. 

They were asked whether they were opposed to the drafting of 18- 
year-olds. The answer went as follows: 6,403 answered “yes” that 
they were opposed to the 18-year-old draft; while only 339 answered 
“no,” they were not opposed to it. 

The ladies were asked whether they were opposed to permanent con- 
scription, and the count went like this: 5,99 answered “yes,” that they 
were opposed to permanent conscription, while only 275 answered 
“no,” that they were not opposed. 

Then they were asked whether they were opposed to permanently 
conscripting 18-year-olds, and the results were approximately the 
same : 6,414 were opposed to permanent conscription of 1S8-year-olds, 
while only 234, the smallest number, were in favor of conscripting 
18-year-olds permanently. 

The attendance at those world day of prayer observances was 6,527 ; 
so the results, it seems to me, are quite representative, and point out 
to us that when people understand that this bill is not only an exten- 
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sion of the draft, which is an immediate point on which we must 
have unity, and also the UMT, which is very divisive, and does not 
have to be adopted now, people very much oppose the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the ministers of Ohio—and I am quite sure ministers 
throughout the Protestant bodies, and I cannot speak for others— 
are opposed to conscription as a permanent policy, for a good many 
of the reasons I am sure most of which you have heard again and again. 
They feel that it is a foreign system, that it was one of the largely 
contributing causes of the defeat of those countries which had carried 
it on before the First World War and before the Second World War. 
They feel it is a very bad thing when it comes to the consideration of 
the educational programs of our boys and girls. 

They believe likewise that it is quite ineffective in doing the thing 
which it is supposed to do. 

I hope that I will be pardoned for referring to my rather ancient 
military experience. Sometimes I feel as if 1 had been in the Civil 
War instead of the First World War. 

I graduated in 1917 from the University of Minnesota, which, by 
the way, is one of the very best. 

I graduated from the military department into a provisional com- 
mission in the Regular Army. After 4 years of ROTC in college, we 
discovered two things, as we went to officer camp at Fort Snelling, 
Minn. 

First of all, that those boys who had never had military training 
in college were only 2 weeks behind us and in that short a time they 
were not asking any favors from any of us who had graduated as 
honorary graduates in military training. 

The second thing we discovered was that while we were taking our 
military training at the University of Minnesota and before we got 
into officers’ training, the type of war has changed. 

We had worked for four long years on mobile warfare and we grad- 
uated into officers’ training camps where trench warfare, an entirely 
different system, was the rule and the order of the day. 

It seems to the pastors of Ohio that it is quite short-sighted to put 
our boys and young men at a long period of training in tactics which 
so often change almost overnight. 

And the pastors of Ohio—and I think they are representative of the 
pastors of the country and are very close to the public opinion of the 
country, feel it is far safer and far sounder to educate our boys so 
that when they come into military training they will have had the 
background of intellectual training through our colleges and univer- 
sities, that those who do not go to college will go into industry and help 
prepare our country industrially. 

I think both probably apply. 

So that, when war comes along, we have a sound basis industrially 
and financially and physically and can do the things which America 
and Britain have done twice in the last half century. Then we can 
add the military preparation of an up-to-date variety while they are 
at. their very best to do what they are asked to do in the military and 
the national service. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have talked so long. 

The CrHarrman. Doctor, it is a pleasure to have had the benefit of 
your observation. 
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Let the statement be printed in the record in its entirety, coupled 
with the statement that he has made here. 

Dr. TimerRMAN. Yes. 

(The remainder of Dr. Timerman’s statement referred to is as 
follows :) 


Now, about UMST. The UMST bill would include a permanent universal 
military training feature. The President could in times of peace eliminate the 
23 months of service and induct men from 4 to 6 months of basie training. Dur- 
ing a crisis, as at present, the men would serve 4 months of basic training plus 
23 months of active service. The new UMST legislation departs from American 
tradition in another particular—it is permanent. No terminal date is included 
in the bill, whereas it has been the traditional American concept that Congress 
should review military legislation every 2 years. 

UMST is a Prussian system.—Col. William H. Neblett, former national presi- 
dent of the Reserve officers of the United States, declares that UMST is a Prus- 
sian system. “Universal military service and training for the 18-year-olds, or 
any other ages, proposed by the amendments to the Selective Service Act of 1948 
(S. 1), is conscription of the true Prussian type, and that is why I oppose this 
bill. It is inconceivable to me how this type of military organization, which was 
completely defeated in two world wars by the armies of democratic nations, 
can be seriously considered.” 

UMST will not prevent war with Russia.—The evidence of history is that huge 
conscript armies do not prevent war. Rather, they have tended to provoke war. 
Poland, France, Belgium, Holland, and other European countries with universal 
military service prior to World War II did not frighten Germany into peace. 
Nor did universal service prevent World War I. In fact, Russian mobilization 
of her conscripts in 1914 frightened Germany into countermobilization, thus 
ending negotiations which might have averted war. If the United States puts 
American armies near Russia, their reaction may be the same as the Chinese to 
American armies in Korea, or the same as our reaction would be if Russian 
armies were in Mexico. 

The UMST proposal would be permanent.—No terminal date is provided in 
the present legislation. It is a part of the American democratic tradition that 
Congress should review military legislation every 2 years and not give the 
military a mandate forever. This is astonishing—an attempt by the military to 
grab manpower on a permanent basis. If any legislation of this type is to be 
considered, Congress should place a 2-year deadline in the measure, and not 
bind any future Congress. 

Under the UMST bill, a permanent system of universal military training would 
be established:—The President at his own discretion could eliminate the active- 
service provision of the legislation (21 to 23 months) and retain the training 
features (4 to 6 months) during peacetime. The Defense Department is using 
the crisis in Korea to establish a system of peacetime conscription which the 
American people have always resisted. Representative Paul Kilday (Democrat 
of Texas), a member of the House Armed Services Committee, says “this is 
dragging UMT in by the back door.” Kilday, a supporter of UMT, says that 
this feature should be a separate piece of legislation and decided by the American 
people on its own merits. 

The bill grants sweeping powers to the military for civilian or military train- 
ing.—This is for anyone within the age groups specified. Under it, anyone could 
be required to do almost anything which the military might specify. It renders 
everyone liable to military indoctrination. 

The UMST legislation would not meet either military or civilian requirements 
for scientific and professional men.—Paul H. Robbin, executive secretary of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, told the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that the civilian and military needs of the United States required 
50,000 engineering graduates each year. He said that the 17,000 due to graduate 
this year would fall far short of the increasing demand. Daily papers in large 
cities carry ads for engineering graduates. Obviously, the 75,000 men deferred 
under the UMST law would not meet the erying needs for college-trained men. 
Besides the 50,000 engineers required, 100,000 new elementary teachers will be 
needed, and colleges will require 25,000 more, according to the National Education 
Association. 

Extending the service period from 21 to 2%? months would mean that colle ge 
men would lose three academic years.—The NEA says the service period should 
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not be more thati 24 months, and 21 would be equally acceptable from an educa. 
tional point of view. Senator Wayne Morse (Republican, of Oregon) has main 
tained that six extra months of service at 18 to 21 should not be demanded of 
young men. He says that this is a vital period in a boy's life, and extended 
service should not be demanded. 

Labor draft—The UMST bill emphasizes its universal and civil aspects as 
well as the military. It emphasizes the obligation of all citizens and could mean 
an eventual labor draft. Section F of the new proposal reads as follows: 

“Sec. F. To this end, the Congress further declares that it is the duty of al! 
citizens to engage in training for civilian and military service and to prepare 
for the assumption of their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic 
Nation and to provide a continuing tlow of personnel recently trained in modern 
techniques to assure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the military and civilian needs 
of the Nation including civil defense.” 

The possibility of a labor draft is apparent in section (e) of the UMST 
legislation. The Defense Department also indicated that the President would 
eventually submit legislation to provide for conscription work for the physically 
unfit. This, together with the above provision in the law, seems to indicate 
that civilian conscription work is planned. 

Peacetime conscription.—The UMST legislation provides for peacetime univer- 
sal military training by giving the President power to eliminate the service re- 
quirement during a time of peace. At the President’s discretion, the 4 to 6 
months’ basic training could be maintained even though no crisis existed. By 
dropping the 27 months of service, the new bill would in effect give the country 
universal military training. The following amendment to the present Selective 
Service Act outlines the UMT features: 

“Sec. 4 (k) (1). Upon a finding by him that such action is justified by the 
strength of the Armed Forces in the light of international conditions, the Presi- 
dent, upon recommendation by the Secretary of Defense, is authorized, by 
Executive order, which shall be uniform in its application to all persons inducted 
under this title but which may vary as to age groups, to provide for (A) in- 
creasing the periods of initial basic training to not to exceed six months, (B) 
changing or modifying the initial basic training given thereunder, (C) decreas- 
ing periods of aciive service under this title but in no case to a lesser period of 
time than can be economically utilized, or (D) eliminating periods of active 
service required until this title. Whenever the Congress shall by concurrent 
resolution declare— 

(A) that the period of initial basie training for any group or groups of 
persons inducted under this title should be increased to any period in ex- 
cess of four months but not in excess of six months which may be desig- 
nated in such resolution ; 

(B) that the period of active service required of any age group or groups 
of persons inducted under this title should be decreased to any period less 
than twenty-six months which may be designated in such resolution; or 

(C) that the period of active service required of any age group or groups 
of persons inducted under this title should be eliminated. 

the period of initial basic training or of active service of the age group or groups 
designated in any such resolution shall be so increased, decreased, or eliminated, 
as the case may be * * #*,” 

The new legislation also provides for a five-to-eight-man citizens’ committee 
to advise the President on the administration of the legislation. 

The terminal date——There is no terminal date in Senate bill 1. The custom- 
ary review of legislation by Congress periodically (usually every 2 years) is 

yaived in this legislation. The omission of a terminal date is tied to the peace- 
time UMT provision giving it permanent status. 

Eight years of service—All young men are liable for a total of 8 years of 
active and reserve service. After 26 months of actual service in the Armed 
Forces, all men will be enrolled in the Reserves for 3 to 6 years. During this 
period the services themselves (Army, Navy, Air Force), when authorized by 
the Secretary of Defense, may call a man to active duty at any time. 

Section 4 (d) (3): “Each person who, subsequent to the enactment of this 
paragraph is inducted, enlisted, or appointed in an armed force of the United 
States prior to attaining the twenty-sirth anniversary of his birth shall be obli- 
gated to serve on active training and service and in a Reserve component for a 
total period of eight years, uniess sooner discharged, in accordance with regula- 
tions and standards prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard). Each such 
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person, on release from active training and service, shall, if physically and 
mentally qualified, be transferred to a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and shall serve therein for the remainder of the period which he is obligated 
to serve under this paragraph and shall be deemed to be a member of such Re- 
serve component during such period. 

“In case the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), determines that enlistment, enrollment, or appointment 
in, or assignment to, an organized unit of a Reserve component or an officers’ 
training program of the armed force in which he served is available to, and 
can, Without undue hardship, be filled by any such person, it shall be the duty 
of such person to enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or accept assignment 
to, such organized unit or officers’ training program, and to serve satisfactorily 
therein. The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations which shall be 
as nearly uniform as practicable, for the release from active duty prior to 
serving the periods required by subsection (b) of this section of individuals 
who volunteer for and are accepted into organized units of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard and other Reserve components. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to prevent any person, while in a Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, from being ordered or called to active duty in such 
armed force.” [Italics ours. } 

Every young man attaining the age of 18 would eventually after his active 
service be compelled to join a Reserve unit. In a few years many millions of 
young men would be in Reserve units. It is conceivable that this unlimited 
authority placed in the hands of the military could have grave implications for 
organized labor. 

Length of service.—Extending the service period from 21 to 26 months would 
mean that college men would lose three academic years. The National Education 
Association says that the service period should not be more than 24 months, and 
21 months would be equally acceptable for an educational point of view. Senator 
Wayne Morse (Republican of Oregon) has maintained that five extra months of 
service at 18 to 21 years of age should not be demanded of a young man. He 
says that this is a vital period in a boy’s life, and extended service should not 
be demanded. 

No country in the Atlantic Pact drafts men for such a long period. 

Now the 18-year-olds.—Are 18-year-olds required to meet the long-run needs of 
the armed services? Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, testi- 
fied before the Senate Armed Services Committee that it was possible to secure 
the men it claims are needed under the present draft act with some administra- 
tive changes. U. S. News & World Report (January 26, 1951) likewise claims 
that the 3.5 million-man Army can be raised without drafting 18-year-olds. U.S. 
News says the armed services can have its big army plus a 469,000 margin of 
safety in case of emergency. 

Most foreign countries, including our Atlantic Pact partners, do not draft men 
at 18. Only England and the Netherlands, of the major nations, begin conscript- 
ing men before 19. Italian Army service starts at 21, while Belgium starts its 
draft at 20, and France at 18. Other pact countries draft men between the ages 
of 19 and 21, while two countries have no conscription system. Russia starts 
service in her conscript army at 19. 

Draft of 18-year-olds would seriously disrupt the educational system.—Dr. 
Ralph W. McDonald, executive secretary of the division of higher education of 
the national association, declared that a draft of 18-year-olds “would strike at 
the very heart of our educational system.” In testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee he pointed out that in the long run an 18-year-old 
draft would diminish by “25 to 50 percent the total number of physically fit men 
with college education in the United States as compared with the number we 
should have without the interruption for military service.” He further said 
that the decade from 1941 to 1951 saw a decline of 7.63 percent in the number of 
college-educated men. This was true even with the generous GI bill of rights. 

Will universal military service result in a labor draft?—A program of universal 
military service could be an entering wedge for a labor draft such as the Army 
demanded during the last war. News reports of official thinking about universal 
military service reveal that boys rejected as unfit for military service would be 
trained for civilian defense and other defense jobs and would presumably be 
expected to stay in these jobs at Army pay while other boys remained in the 
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Army. Not only would this be a labor draft, but such draftees would be employed 
at jobs normally performed by nonconscript labor. This would be involuntary 
servitude. 

Draft of women?—Any program which was truly universal would also draft 
women. Some Government and Army officials have already suggested this. The 
dangers to the American home as well as to the Nation are apparent from the 
dislocations during the war years. 

What effect would an 18-year-old draft have on our high schools?—In the 
opinion of the National Education Association, “Reducing the draft age to 18 
years would transfer this (college age) demoralization to the 17-year-olds 
throughout the Nation, with such devastating effects on the high-school student 
bodies as would be difficult to imagine.” Under the UMST Act a man would 
be required to register at 17 and face induction at 18, 

Let me quote from a great Roman Catholic leader, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston: 

“Does anybody seriously think that the Army is the best place for the physical, 
religious, and moral training of Catholic or other American youth? That is a 
strange doctrine for America. It is a new idea for America, but it is not a new 
idea for the world. This idea was tried in Italy. Mussolini said that universal 
military service would give the youth of Italy the stamp of nobility. I ask you 
if our young people should envy the fate of Italian youth? Hitler said that uni- 
versal military training would give each man a ground for pride in his citizenship, 
I ask you what grounds for pride are left to the cheated youth of Germany? 

“Compulsory military training in peacetime in the United States, if such a 
change in our American system is brought about, will be a windfall for the 
military officials and a catastrophe to the taxpayers. It will be the ruin of our 
young men.” 

Following is the statement adopted by the Ohio Pastors Convention of the 
Ohio Council of Churches on January 29, 1951, entitled “Militarization in the 
United States.” 





No. 7. MILITARIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
PREAMBLE 


Militarism “has been by far the commonest cause of the breakdown of civiliza- 
tion,” declares the eminent historian Arnold Toynbee. It is a profound re- 
sponsibility of concerned and patriotic citizens to be aware of all trends toward 
militarism in our country. Guided by this concern, we submit what we believe 
to be some of the considerations and facts pertinent to the danger of the growth 
of militarism in this country. 

CONSIDERATIONS 

We believe— 

1. That the retention of civilian control in our American life is a primary 
condition for the keeping and the extension of our democracy. No crisis should 
lead us to compromise our historic position with reference to this principle. 

2. That, historically, the militarization of a nation has not resulted in security, 
but rather has tended to draw such nations into devastating and fratricidal 
wars. 

3. That the way of militarization, armaments, and war almost inevitably ends 
in the totalitarian state. 

4. That the only way to effectively deal with communism is to adopt policies 
and pursue methods which will win the masses of the world away from com- 
munism through satisfying and fulfilling their legitimate political and aconomic 
aspirations better than communism will or can. 

5. That it is a regrettable, invalid, and perilous assumption in the present 
East-West tensions to equate negotiation with appeasement. Negotiation need 
never be appeasement, but without negotiation tensions cannot be resolved or 
diminished. 

SITUATIONS 


1. That civilian control of our life is disappearing at an alarming pace and 
control is steadily passing into the hands of the military. The military are mov- 
ing more and more into key positions and even in those cases where civilian 
control is still assumed to exist, more often than not the planning is almost en- 
tirely in hands of the military. 
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®. That the heavy hand of the military is being inflexibly laid upon science, 
education, and industry. Business Week has pointed out that “partly by design, 
partly by default, Federal support of pure science is today almost completely 
under military control. Its general direction is being set by military needs; its 
finances are coming from military funds. The odds are getting better all the 
time that pure scientific research will become permanently a branch of the Mili- 
tary Establishment.” The inroads of military control into college policies and 
practices, and even into student activities, can be documented with almost limit- 
less evidence. The same may be said regarding industry and commerce. 

3. That alarming evidence is available to show that, in the name and pretext 
of national security, freedom of thought and expression are being widely im- 
periled and suppressed by measures that are promulgated by and advocated 
through military pressure. 

4. That huge military appropriations for public relations make possible the 
molding of public opinion in the form the military wish to have it. Today thou- 
sands of military personnel are in public-relations activities. It is clear that 
frequently releases are issued from these sources which contain undocumented 
statements which are not facts but outright propaganda. 

5. That our foreign affairs have largely passed into the hands of the military. 
The Army and Navy Bulletin states “the chain of control in diplomatic hot spots 
both in the execution of basic policy and in the formulation of ad hoe arrange- 
ments, lies almost totally in the hands of the military authorities.” Recent 
events in both Europe and Asia bear abundant testimony to this fact. 

6. That colleges all across the land, which, until now, stood stoutly against 
ROTC (Reserve Officers’ Training Corps) upon their campuses, are succumbing 
to military pressure and reversing their long and honorable stand against ROTC. 

7. That the military has a powerful lobby in Washington, camouflaged as 
“liaison personnel,” which scrutinizes all legislation from the military view- 
point and, by the testimony of many Senators and Congressmen, uses methods 
and pressures that completely disregard legitimate legislative processes. 

8. That the proposed legislation for universal military service is not a tem- 
porary or war emergency measure, as is selective service, but is intended to be 
a permanent conscription law on the European plan and aims to make military 
mindedness a part of the normal life of every boy and girl. 


RELEASE BY O10 COUNCIL OF CHURCH WOMEN OF THE OHIO COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1951 


The Ohio Council of Church Women are on record opposing the draft of 18-year- 
old boys. In a survey taken Friday, February 9, in connection with the World 
Day of Prayer, the Ohio women voted overwhelmingly against drafting men 
before the age of 19. 

In the survey the interdenominational organization of Protestant women in 


Ohio asked those who attended the following questions: 


~~ 
4, 





Are you opposed to the drafting of 18-year-olds? 6, 40 339 
Are you opposed to permanent conscription? 5, 992 275 
Are you opposed to permanent conscripting 18-year-olds? 6,414 234 
Approximately how many attended your World Day of Prayer observance? 6, 527 


Because of the significant opposition to drafting 18-year-olds, the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Church Women designated its president, Mrs. Clyde Matheny, to personally 
communicate the results of the survey to all Members of Congress from Ohio. 

Dr. Trverman. I likewise have copies of the Ohio Christian News, 
which is the publication of the Ohio Council of Churches, in which 
there is also the statement adopted by the Pastors Convention just 
about the Ist of February. 

The CHarrMan. You want that also in the record ? 
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Do you want that statement in the record also? 

Dr. Trwerman. I shall be happy to have it. It is in this, but we 
have additional copies. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Harlow, give the reporter his statement. 

Thank you very much. 

May L ask this one question: 

When you were in the service as a chaplain, were you a captain? 

Dr. Trmerman, Y es; I was a captain-chaplain. 

The Cuairman. Allright; thank you very much, sir. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Bullis, of the Bullis School. 

Mr. Buuus. My name is William F. Bullis. 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. Bullis. 

Now, give the committee your background. We all know about 
the gr eat school that you run, the Bullis School. Now, give us a 
little brief background. 

Mr. Buus. I will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You have no prepared statement ? 

Mr. Bututs. No; I do not havea prepared statement. 

The Cuatrman. All right; go right ahead, then. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. BULLIS, BULLIS SCHOOL, 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 


Mr. Buus. I felt that I should come before the committee because 
I felt this matter was so close to all of us who are in the field of edu- 
cation and those of us who are concerned about the welfare of the 
country. 

My own personal background is 3014 years of military service in 
the Army and the Navy, Regular and Reserve and National Guard. 
I at the present time hold a commission as a commander, USNR. 

Prior to the war I was a lieutenant colonel in the Coast Artillery, 
antiaircraft. 

As a matter of fact, in 1940 I expected to go on active duty with 
the Army but due to the usual last-minute changes of plans and lack 
of consideration for civilians, we were told to go home and wait for 
another 9 months’ period before we would be called. 

My feeling in the matter is this: That I am opposed definitely to 
any draft of 18-year-olds on several bases: 

One of them is that I don’t believe that we have the right to take 
a group of people who have no representation whatsoever and say to 
them, “You have to fight our war.” 

I am perfectly willing to go myself if I can be of any service. I 
am not concerned at all, either, from the standpoint of the Bullis 
School—because the past 10-year period has made the—the general 
war situation has made the enrollment there go beyond anything that 
we can hope to accommodate. Boys are being sent to school much 
younger and there is no question about our carrying on through the 
crisis. We are not after an increase or guaranty that we will get 
some students. 

Mr. Durnam. At what age do you take them? 

Mr. Buus. We take them at 13—from 13 to 20. 

I think the basic idea that I indicated is that we are losing sight 
of one of the common principles that this democracy was founded 
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on and that is that government is by consent of the governed. I don’t 
believe we have the right to forget that. You people were not elected 
by a group of 18- or 19-year-olds. You are the representatives of the 
people, the people who can vote. 

1 don’t believe you ever had the right to send people under 21 years 
of age into the service. 

The Cuaimman, I am elected by 18-year-olders. 

Mr. Buuuis. Sir? 

The Cuairman. In my State they vote at 18 years of age. 

Mr. Buuuis. That is right. You happen to be in the State where 
they can vote at 18. 

The Cuatrman. I think it is too young. 

Mr. Buus. That is not generally true. 

The Cuarrman. No. There is only one State in the Union in which 
they have the privilege to vote at 18 years of age. 

Mr. Syorr. You mature quickly in Georgia. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Sriorr. Sunshine. 

Mr. Butuis. You gentlemen will remember that this same question 
‘ame up in World WarI. At that time, after much discussion, it was 
agreed to draft the 18-year-olds, but only for training purposes. 
They were not—as a matter of fact, they only got as far as registration 
and none of them were ever called. That is World War I. 

The same principle that I have just stated was one of the basic con- 
siderations that caused Mr. Wilson to not give his full approval to the 
plan of drafting 18-year-olds. 

What will happen to the colleges and to the other schools of higher 
learning is something that I cannot do any more than predict. If we 
go along as we have in other wars, I don’t think there is any question 
but those schools will have a substantial contribution from the Fed- 
eral Government to keep people in school. I think that they know 
that and that is why a great many of them are in favor of continuing 
the draft down to 18-year-olds. They feel that they will be better off 
than they have ever been with the people sent back to them by the 
Federal Government. 

On the other hand, having had or been a commanding officer of the 
biggest V-12 unit in the country in the last war, that at Dartmouth, 
I know that the college does better by itself under the Federal send- 
ing of students to it than it would in normal times. 

I believe that these schools that are going for that have that as 
their background, the people that have come out and said that they 
approve of the 18-year-old draft. 

The Coatrman. Now—— 

Mr. Butuis. On the other hand, as a taxpayer, there is one thing 
I can’t line up with. I can’t see why, when many people are willing 
to send their boys to school and pay their way, we should draft them, 
take them out of school and then pay to send them back to school 
and charge the taxpayer for the bill. 

The Crarrman. Well, I don’t find any provision in this bill—I 
will ask Mr. Harlow. 

There is no provision in this bill by which the GI bill applies ? 

Mr. Hartow. That is correct, sir. 

The Cratrman. So these schools that are advocating the 18-year- 
old may be caught with the bag. 
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Mr. Buus. I don’t believe they will. They have a very power- 
ful lobby. 

The Cuatrman. Youareright. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Suorr. It will follow. It will come on out. 

Mr. Bututs. SATC in World War I and the V—12 and the ASTP 
in World War II. 

Mr. Duruam. As a military man, with the broad experience you 
have—and you said you were in the First World War,I believe. 

Mr. Butuis. No, sir; I went in in 1920, at the age of 18. 

Mr. Durnuam. To what do you attribute this thinking, with your 
broad experience in the military, of changing their mind over the 
past 30 years and going below the age of 21 for milit: ry purposes ¢ 

Mr. Butus. I believe it is a qeustion of expediency. They feel 
they can put the thing through Congress because of the fact that 
these people don’t have a vote. 

The Cramman. Well, their parents have a vote. The country is 
concerned about it. I don’t agree with you. I think it is for 
military reasons they want to go below 21 years of age. 

Mr. Buns. Mr. Chairm: an, may I say this—— 

The CHamman. Because there are too many other people that have 
a vote. If it wasn’t for military reasons, of course the country 
wouldn't approve of it. 

Mr. Butxis. I feel this, that they are not an organized group. We 
have certain organized groups th: at represent sections of the American 
population th: at are very loud in what they should have and usually 
get what they should have because they are organized. 

This group is not. 

Mr. Durnam. As a military man, do you believe a kid at that age is 
pretty emotionally stabilized ¢ 

Mr. Butuis. No, sir: I know he isn’t. 

Mr. Durnam. You know he isn’t ? 

Mr. Buuiis. As a matter of fact—I was not there myself, but I 
have it on pretty good evidence of a friend of mine who was in the 
march from Bataan that many of those young men threw themselves 
down and asked to be bayonetted rather than take another step, 
whereas the older men with more at stake carried on to perhaps im- 
prisonment and to return to America later and carry on in the service. 

The CHatrman. Now, as an educator, have you examined this bill, 
the House bill ? 

Mr. Bututs. [ have not seen it in its latest form. I have seen it only 
as reported in the newspapers, sir. 

The CHamman. Of course, we start off, as I was assuring Mr. 
Barden—we have approximately 200,000, as we developed the “other 
day, in ROTC. 

Then we give to the President the authority to defer anyone who 
desires to pursue his educational work under certain regulations he 
may prescribe. 

Now, here is what I find. I find that students are being deferred— 
and that is the same law today that we are applying. We are apply- 
ing the same law today as this bill. 

The “students of the healing arts” are some 16,000. 

Other students in the upper half of their class, including ROTC, 
under the law today, 554,000 are being deferred. 
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Noay, the President has the same authority under this bill that he 
has under the law today. 

Now, I was a little disturbed about how a school is going to be de- 
stroyed if you put in there a program sometime of some UMT training. 

Mr. Buturs. I am not wor rying about the schools being destroy ed, 
as I said originally. It is not my concern. I don’t believe it is going 
to happen because I think they will be able to take care of themselves. 
But I feel that putting that power in an individual’s hands, rather 
than Congress exercising it itself, is a wrong policy. 

The CHAIRM. in. Don't you think it is better to do it that way, in- 
stead of Congress saying some 75,000 would be selected by somebody 
or 150,000 would be selected by somebody ? 

Mr. Butis. I don’t think you have any right to select anybody 
except on the basis of merit. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Butts. And I don’t think that merit is established by scholastic 
aptitude tests given to them, for the purpose of selection. 

Mr. Durnam. Then you put this almost entirely on a physical basis; 
would that be true? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Grades would not be a mental aptitude test; 
would it? 

Mr. Buus. That is what I understood was planned. 

The Cuatrman. Now, under the system it is left with the local 
boards. Don’t you think that is about the best place we can put it— 
to leave it with the local board? That is the way it is today. The 
local board grants the deferment. 

Mr. Buus. No. 1, 1 don’t believe in the draft at all. We are getting 
away in talking about what do we agree on. 

I don’t believe in the draft of 18- to 21-year-old boys in any way 
whatsoever. I do believe in military training and I think it can be 
accomplished in a way without disturbing the economy of the country 
and turning everybody inside out. 

The CHarrmMan. Your point is that no draft Jaw should go below 
the age of 20 or 21? 

Mr. Buuuts. Below the age of 21 

The CHarrMan. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Buuuis. Because you are taking people without—we have shown 
a great deal of concern for minorities, so-called minorities, but about 
those that are not represented at all? 

Mr. Price. Would you draft married veterans? 

Mr. Bututs. I sure would if they didn’t have children. I think— 
the question is, do we have a long-range program or a short-range 
program ¢ 

Mr. Price. Even though they may have spent 3 or 4 or 5 years in 
service ¢ 

Mr. Buus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you think we should require these 2,000,000 
veterans that served to be called back now or should we go into a group 
or a class which has never contributed anything? 

Mr. Butts. It is a question of what we are trying to do. Are we 
trying to establish a long-range program or do we need an immediate 
striking force, as I see it. 

The Cuamrman. We need both. 

Mr. Bunuis. If we are looking at a pin range program which I 
believe this needs to be, because I think we are in for about 15 years 
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operating as an armed camp, whether we get in actual warfare or not— 
I mean declared warfare— 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Butus. That is my personal opinion from what I read and what 
I studied of what seems to be going on elsewhere. 

Now, if that is the case, then anything that takes all of the youth of 
America immediately and puts it out there as a striking force, gets it 
destroyed, cut up in detail, is a short-sighted policy. The greatest 
thing we need in our boys today is what you brought out when you 
said 22 percent have been rejected. We need to have those boys 
given physical preparation and the ability to take care of themselves in 
the situation. 

Studies that have been given, as far as development of men is con- 
cerned, indicate that they don’t get their full physical development 
until the age of 25 or 26, as far as agility, coordination, and ability 
to take care of themselves is concerned. That is a medical fact. 

Now, we are taking these boys before they are 21 years of age, 
before they have anywhere nearly approached that ability and putting 
them into the service. 

Recently in Korea men were working on an air strip—TI have this 
from an eyewitness—were working at a distance of about 1,000 yards 
from the hangar and from sandbag abutments that would have given 
them protection from an air attack. The enemy came in and plastered 
the group. About a dozen of them were not able to make the distance 
because they couldn’t run 1,000 yards. 

Now, I submit to you, gentlemen, if that is not a demand for physical 
training I don’t know what is. I think the military training should 
take that form. 

If you go down to 16 years of age, it doesn’t make much difference, 
but as a part of an organized program, so much similar to our CCC— 
which was one of the finest things we ever had in this country, inci- 
dentally—in my opinion, again—if we take those young men and put 
them in camp conditions near their home and in their own areas, not 
throw them in with older and more mature men and subject them to 
the temptations that a young fellow has in the service—I know; I was 
in it at 18 myself, but voluntarily, I would like to add. I think we 
ought to allow those who want to volunteer to volunteer, but to say to 
somebody, “You must go,” is a different matter, 

The Cuamman. Then, your observation is that you think it is all 
right as a long-range program or as a short-range program to provide 
for some kind of universal military system ? 

Mr. Butuis. Universal physical and health education. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Butus. I prefer to call it that because there is a connotation 
about military training that you get—as you see this morning, the 
church groups are very much in arms against it and there are others 
besides church groups, too, who are opposed to the idea of military 
training. They are afraid of a militaristic government. 

The Cuamman. Then your observation is that the draft should not 
go below 21 years of age? 

Mr. Butuis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is your viewpoint? 
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Mr. Bututs. That is my viewpoint. I don’t think I am alone in it 
but I don’t represent an organized group. 

The CuatrmMaNn. Thank you very much, Mr. Bullis. 

Mr. Butuis. You are entirely welcome. 

The CHarrman. Now, the next witness is Rev. William H. Stauffer, 
of the First Mennonite Church of Sugarcreek, Ohio. 

Now, Doctor, have you a copy of your prepared statement ¢ 

Dr. Sraurrer. I just have one. 

The Cuairman. All right. Give it to the reporter, please. 

Go right ahead, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM H. STAUFFER, PASTOR OF THE 
FIRST MENNONITE CHURCH OF SUGARCREEK, OHIO 


Dr. Staurrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William H. Stauffer. I am pastor of the First Mennonite 
Church of Sugarcreek, Ohio. I am also a farmer, having taken what 
was once three abandoned farms and with soil-conserving practices 
restored them to a high state of productivity such that it has received 
national recognition. 

For 3 years I have been the congressional spokesman for the Six- 
teenth Ohio Congressional District for the Ohio Farm Bureau and 
for 14 years I have been on the extension staff of Ohio State University. 
I come to this committee, however, as an individual, at my own per- 
sonal expense and volition to bear my testimony in opposition to the 
suicidal proposal of the Department of Defense for the peace and 
security of America and the world. 

It seems as though the witnesses that have appeared before me 
have not been in opposition either to the draft or UMT, but only to 
having them combined. I come here as an individual opposing the 
whole thing. 

I have asked permission to appear before your committee to voice 
my personal protest, and what I believe to be the feeling of millions 
of common people across America, at the overpowering way in which 
Washington has turned the propaganda guns of radio and newspapers 
and television on us; and for the way in which she is following her 
warlords trying to compel us to accept ultimate war with Russia. 

I might say, incidentally, I appreciated very much the television 
program on Sunday afternoon in which Mr. Short appeared along 
with General Hershey, and I felt much more at ease with Mr. Short 
than I did with Mr. Hershey. 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN OPPOSITION 


I might also add that yesterday at noon I was invited to speak at a 
Rotary Club at a neighboring city, and I told them I was coming here 
and experimented with them at the close of my speech. At the close 
of it they clapped until I got up a second time, which led me to think 
that they rather agreed w ith my point of view. 

Mr. Exsron. What county is it in, Ohio? 

Dr. Sraurrer. Tuscarawas County. 

Mr. Exstox. What county do you come from? 
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=_ Sravurrer. The same county. New Philadelphia is the county 

eat. I live in Sugarcreek and spoke at the Dover Rotary Club. 

The CrarrmMan. You come from New Philadelphia / 

Dr. Sravurrer. I come from Sugarcreek—a hillbilly. 

I was born, however, in eastern - Pennsylv: ania. 

Mr. SHort. That is really like me. I am from the Ozarks, you see. 
I have something in common. 

Mr. Gavin. Most of your people emigrated from Pennsylvania, a 
great many of them. 

Dr. Sraurrer. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Sravrrer. My bac kground, of course, is German. On my 
mother’s side they came here in 1734, and on my father’s side in 1683. 
They helped to build Germantown. 

The Cuamman. All right, proceed with your statement. 

Dr. Sraurrer. The average American is Just as unwilling to finance 
this impending garrison state as our boys are to be drafted. 

My interest in both soil and soul take me constantly to many parts 
of Ohio, speaking two and three times a week k during the winter and 
spring months. ‘L have been going all out, as it were, expressing my 
personal opposition to our tragic Korean blunder. I have been saying 
as forcefully as I can that I think we ought to get out of Korea with 
our armies and bombs and return with food and material and technical 
help. 

The response from my audiences has been beyond my expectations. 
On one oceasion in our own county I chaired our Farm Bureau resolu- 
tions committee. A resolution came from the gathering of some 400 
Farm Bureau members and their families asking for a shorter period 
of military training for farm boys. After a brief discussion someone 
out of a clear sky asked whether the resolution couldn't be completely 
altered. The result was that this resolution was discarded and one in 
complete opposition to any form of universal military training was 
introduced, and was passed without opposition. 

While professing to be Christian, Washington is asking us to put 
our faith, not in Christ’s way, but in the big-stic ‘k way. Just rec ‘ently 
Secretary of Defense Marshall is reported ‘to have said to the Senate 
Committee on Preparedness: 

Today no voice is listened to in our troubled world unless it has adequate steel 
to support it. 

It was my privilege to have the honor of being with a group of farm 
leaders from Ohio who spent an hour with Mr. Marshall when he 
was Secretary of State. I believe that Mr. Marshall sincerely and 
honestly believes the above statement is true. He is a professional 
soldier. He thinks only in terms of military strategy. And I rather 
believe that if I were a Russian citizen and read any such statement 
from one of the leaders of the United States, I too would be prepared 
to accept the Soviet propaganda that the United States is preparing 
for world conquest. 

This committee has been holding hearings for several weeks. It is 
one thing to listen to the details of a Defense Department program. 
It is quite another thing to listen to the voice of the common people 
of America. These two voices are poles apart. 

If this committee is really interested in listening to the voice of the 
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people, which incidentally is good democracy, it will hear something 
entirely different than that it has been hearing from the top brass of 
the Pentagon. 

May I be so bold as to suggest that the common people of America 
are far ahead of our leaders in Washington in their thinking in this 
momentous problem of saving the peoples of the world in a spirit 
of helpfulness. 

[ think that I am aware of the great danger facing our world in 
this very fateful hour. Communism, which a century ago was taken 
very lightly as a theory by those who heard about it, has today become 
avery formidable threat to the peace of our world as a concrete reality. 
The tragedy, however, is that in the midst of our blind selfishness and 
our rather self-righteous hypocrisy we are unable or unwilling to face 
up to the real challenge which communism presents to our Western 
World. 

While communism is the immediate threat to our peace and security 
the real enemy around the world is not communism, but rather these 
factors which have inspired first the theorists and now the real enthu- 
siasts for an all-out struggle with the West. The real enemy of our 
time, as it has been from the immemorial past, is hunger, serfdom. 
ignorance, and disease. About three-fourths of the human race are 
hungry and three-fifths are ignorant. 

This tragedy of hunger and serfdom and ignorance and disease is 
the actual condition of mankind in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. What will happen to this world will depend, not just on us, 
or on Russia, but on what the human race does. When we look at 
Russia all we see is tyranny. When the millions of these wretched 
outcasts look at her, what they see is liberation from the landlord and 
the money lender and the planned reconstruction of their country on 
the basis of continued serfdom. 

Tyranny does not frighten them. They haven’t known any- 
thing else. 

We had better stop shouting our slogans at them long enough to 
really try and imagine their misery. 

To be sure, Russia’s promises actually are hollow and empty; they 
have no thought of keeping them. But they sound good. All we have 
been offering is the prospect of further misery through more and 
more war. 

Gentlemen, we had better base our foreign policy on real facts rather 
than blindly following the folly of the Pentagon. 

The way to win this portion of the world where humanity has been 
suffering untold misery for centuries is not to fight on their soil, 
but rather help them to help themselves. Instead of being willing to 
pour out our wealth in the form of food and material and intelligent 
leadership, we are again preparing to waste it upon the altar of war. 

We practically wore out our railroads, ruined our highways. 
depleted our natural resources, sacrificed hundreds of thousands of 
lives, to show Germany and Italy and Japan that a military state 
does not pay, and has no place in our modern world. Having laid 
large portions of the world waste we have spent further billions to 
rebuild it; and now are ironically enough suggesting to the Japanese 
and the Germans that their only hope for future peace and security 
lies in complete rearmament. 

80531—51 45 
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What we are doing is in fact becoming the very monster for which 
we gave blood, sweat, and tears to destroy. We seem to be determiiied 
to make Lenin’s prophecy of a generation ago come true, that the way 
to take care of the United States is to induce her to spend herself poor 
and in the midst of her bankruptcy take her in. 

For the past 4 or 5 years it has been my practice to spend a week 
in Washington, usually in March. I like to attend committee hear- 
ings, visit with my Congressman and Senators, and sit in the galleries 
of both the Senate and the House while they are in session. I have 
spent hours in the gallery of the Senate listening to the debates on 
such items as the St. Lawrence seaway, the European recovery pro- 
gram, the Marshall plan, the President’s point 4 program, and so forth. 
1 was one of the group of farm leaders who came here almost a year 
ago to break the news to President Truman and to Secretary Brannan 
of the results of our poll in Ohio concerning the Brannan plan. 

I have always been greatly perplexed at the almost miserly economy- 
minded attitude on the part of some Senators and Representatives 
when it comes to helping people. It was terribly distressing to listen 
to them argue against the some $35,000,000 for President ‘Truman's 
point 4 program; and now see the big-stick way in which they are so 
willing to spend more than $50,000,000,000 to destroy a large part of 
the world. 

Fighting the Kremlin with steel is suicide for the whole world. 
There must be another way. Thereis. The way of helpfulness. The 
way of love and mercy. ‘The way of Christ. The only way that will 
work. 

The Far East in many respects is going through now what we went 
through in 1776. Asia is in a revolutionary reform. Rather than 
so blindly labeling it communism and fighting it we ought to be assist- 
ing it with intelligent help and leadership. If the formulating of the 
policy in the Far East were in my hands I would order the immediate 
withdrawal of our Armed Forces from Korea. In the midst of the 
withdrawal I would rush in food and material to help these desperate 
peoples. I would do the same with China. I have enough faith in 
God and in the productivity of the holy earth such that I would be 
willing to practically empty our granaries of surplus food for the help 
of the three-fourths of the world who are hungry. 

I said at the outset lama farmer. ‘Ten years ago I took three worn- 
out farms and more than quadrupled the productivity of those hills 
and I can again triple the productivity of that land even at this point 
by using the best soil-conserving practices that are known toman. We 
can produce a tremendous amount of food if we are careful and if we 
farm in a stewardship fashion. 

I wouldn’t suggest for a moment that we can feed the world or that 
we ought to feed the world but I am suggesting that we ought to send 
enough food all over the world to alleviate starvation and undernour- 
ishment and set these people up with an opportunity then to help them- 
selves. 

I think we can do it if we are Christian enough to want to do it. 

I fully realize 





Mr. Exston. May I ask, would you send it to the unfriendly na- 
tions? 
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Dr. Sraurrer. Well, just offhand, I would say if a person is hungry 
I would feed him. 

The Cuarrman. And if one hits you, turn the other cheek ? 

Dr. Sraurrer. Apply the principle 

The Cuairman. Of turning the other cheek ? 

Dr. Sraurrer. That is right. 

I fully realize that some of it would get into wrong hands. I know 
that graft and black marketing would find its place. But then we 
do not need to go to the Far East to find plenty of that. While con- 
siderable food might be wasted and some life might be lost, it would 
be nothing compare l to the prospects in the course which the Depart- 
ment of Defense is recommending. And I am sure that it would be 
a staggering blow—the most staggering blow that the Russian prop- 
aganda mill has received in a generation. As long as we are going 
to try and impress the masses of the Far East w ith the might of our 
armies and the threat of the atomic bomb, just so long will those same 
masses be inclined to listen to the kind of false hope ‘being dished out 
from the Kremlin. 

My second assistance would be the promotion of land reform and 
sending of an army of technical helpers. 

I would like to say at that point that I wish this honorable body 
would call in a man like Arthur Raper, of the Department of Agri- 
culture—maybe you have—to report to you on the work which he 
has done in Japan with General MacArthur in reorganizing the social 
and economic life of Ji apan and putting Japanese families on 214 
acres of land; what it did to millions of Japanese people who never 
owned anything and who now have an opportunity to be independent. 

Arthur Raper, a very personal friend of mine, has a story to tell 
which it seems to me points the way to the Far East, to a solution of 
this problem, rather than trying to fight communism with a gun. 

Last summer I was given a scholarship award as rural minister of 
the year in Ohio for our denomination. I attended a summer school 
session at Oberlin. Two of the students were natives from Nigeria, 
Africa. We had many hours together. We discussed the Marshall 
plan one night. Their response was that the Marshall-plan money was 
largely spent to assist back to power the old feudal practices and 
further entrench the common people into serfdom. 

1 would not want to suggest for a moment that that is all the 
Marshall plan did. I think it was a great move and was one of the 
outstanding humanitarian ideas of our Nation. I told my congre- 
vation the other Sunday that the poorest reason I could think of 
cooperating with the colored peoples of the world and accepting them 
as my brethren is that [am scared not to. 

That does not combat but rather tends to promote communistic 
ideas. I say to you humbly but with much conviction that if we 
p lan to rearm the people of color without fully accepting them as our 
brothers we had better discover some new social inventions. 

Recently there came to our community a displaced-persons family. 
Our church is sponsoring them. ‘They happen to be White Russian. 
The father speaks only Russian. The mother and the three children 
and the grandmother speak Russian and a little German. We rented 
a 12-acre farm for them. Our people completely furnished the house 
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and supplied them with enough canned food for at least 6 months, 
We gave them 150 baby chicks and a cow and calf. 

I wish I could take time to tell you some of the instances that hap- 
pened in relation to those chicks and that cow and calf. I could enter- 
tain vou for an hour, but we don’t have time. 

The father has a job with one of our men in the carpenter trade, 
He will also operate this little farm. As they get on their feet they 
will repay us for the chickens, cow, rent, rail fare, and so forth. We 
do this because we want to help this family to help themselves rather 
than simply help them. 

I wish you could see the family. 

I want to say, too, that I told our congregation that it is our idea 
to help them on their feet and if after they are independent they de- 
cide that Pennsylvania or Virginia or Chicago or Los Angeles looks 
better to them, bless their hearts, let them go. 

If I liked it better anywhere else than Sugarcreek, I would move, too. 
I think that is the privilege of an American citizen and an American 
family. 

We are not helping them to be forever grateful to us. Weare trying 
to make them as independent as it is possible for them to be, and then 
let them go their own way. 

T wish you could see the family. They have won the affection of our 
entire congregation. Our people visit them even though there is little 
conversation except a few words and motions. Their gratitude is 
beyond words. Their cleanliness and thrift and industriousness is a 
real lesson to all of us. 

The father is 40 years old. He stands a good 6 feet 4 inches. The 
biggest pair of gloves in our local store were barely large enough for 
his immense hands. He isa powerful man. He is the same flesh and 
blood out of which Russian Communists have been made. I would 
not like to tangle with him. Every time we shake hands I thank God 
he is my friend. But to help him and his family with our resources 
in beginning life all over again has been one of the greatest blessings 
that have come to us. 

Had we but the faith to duplicate this around the world our boys 
would not be dying in Korea, nor would millions more be getting ready 
for the same stupid fate. Had we but the faith and the unselfishness 
to play the role of the Good Samaritan around the world the cost in 
men and materials would be small compared to the prospects of a third 
world war. 

Food, fiber, land reform, technical help for the Far East, would 
completely upset Russia’s propaganda line. Given that kind of hope, 
the common people would rise up and take care of their corrupt leaders 
themselves. Given time, a new democracy would rise up that could 
well teach us here in the west some greatly needed truth. 

I know that this sounds idealistic to this honorable body; but as a 
matter of fact, I believe this is far more intensely real and practical 
than the Department of Defense program. 

Two thousand years ago Jesus told the people of His day that the 
only way to overcome evil is with good. This is absolutely true, not 
simply because I repeat it here, but because that is the way God made 
the world. 

I thank you. 

The Cuaiman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Exsren. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the reverend one question ? 

You indicated that you brought over to Washington, I believe it was 
last ge the report of a vote of the farmers on the Brannan plan ? 

Dr. Sravrrer. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. Were they for it or against it ? 

Dr. Sravurrer. Both. The interesting thing about it was that the 
major ity of the people in the poll as a whole voted against the Brannan 
plan as such, but strangely enough the basic tenets of the Brannan 
plan when they were isolated as individual matters. 

More voted for it, than voted against them, which suggested there 
was a tremendous amount of confusion. 

I told the Ohio Farm Bureau that I though the poll was not valid. 
The farmers did not know what they were voting for, because with all 
of the publicity of press and radio against the plan, without really 
trying to understand it—and I am not advocating it fora moment. I 
don’t fully understand it myself. 

The majority of the people didn’t really know what they were voting 
for as they voted for or against the plan. I am not sure it had as 
much value as President Truman or Brannan thought that it would 
have. As we gave the report to both of them, they tried at times to 
console themselves and it other times to congratulate themselves. It 
was a very interesting time. 

Mr. Exsron. You said the farmers jn Ohio didn’t understand 
Have you found anybody that does undeystand it / 

Dr. Staurrer. How is that. 

Mr. Exsron. Have you found anybody that does understand it ? 

Dr. Sravrrer. Well, I suppose not, really. 

The Ciramman, All right. Thank you very much, sir 

Now, Bishop Hammaker. 

Now, Bishop, we usually take a recess at 12:30. If you will take 
longer than that, why we will pass vou and come back to you after the 
recess. We hope vou can finish bet ween now and 12: 30 

Have you a copy of your statement / 

Dr. Hammaker. Yes; I have a copy. It has been distributed, has 
it not ? 

Mr. Harrow. No, sir 

Dr. Hamaker. My secretary brought it over at 9:30 this morning. 

Mr. Harnow. Here it is, sir. 

The Cuatreman. All right, Bishop. 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP WILBUR E. HAMMAKER OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH 


Dr. Hamaker. I am Wilbur E. Hammaker, a bishop of the 
Methodist Church. 

My address is the Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington 2, D.C. 

Iam deeply appreciative of the privilege accorded to me by you, Mr. 
Chairman, and your colleagues of the Committee on Armed Services. 
I shall not presume upon your patience by speaking at length. 

Naturally, I cannot hope to discuss the pending bill in a general way. 
Though I might have some opinions concerning several aspects of the 
measures, I shall confine myself to just one. 
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I am deeply interested in the moral well-being of the young men 
that shall be called to the service of their country, and ours. I an 
sure that you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, are 
equally concerned. I have no doubt that all of you want to do what 
shall seem to you to be the best, so far as moral safeguards are 
concerned. 

I would like to interject that we talk very much about the strength 
of the Nation being in moral and religious belief and conduct. We 
talk about it, all of us. It is voiced in the pulpit and from the 
rostrum. Men everywhere are saying, finally, “Our security and our 
safety is in moral and religious conviction.” 

We, the clergy, have monopoly on deep desires for the all-round 
well-being of the boys who wear the national uniform. You and tens 
of millions of our countrymen would do anything to preserve their 
ideals and their ideas of right-living. 

In general, I speak for those tens of millions, and in particular, for 
nearly 10 million Methodists—to be exact, 9 million, lacking 53,000. 
I appeal to you, as lovers of your fellow men—and especially, these 
very young fellow men who are to be drafted under this act—to 
consider every reasonable safeguard against temptations. Many of 
those inducted shall not yet have attained their legal majority. A 
high percentage shall likely be in their late teens. 

They have had the safeguards of home around them. They have 
been restrained by their associations with fathers and mothers, with 
brothers and sisters; church and school, too, have tended to guide and 
guard them. From the standpoint of self-discipline, they are in the 
formative period. If you have sons in your own homes, you know full 
well whereof I speak. If you do not, you can reach back through 
memory into your own experience at 18 and 19 years of age. 

It is a serious thing to tear them loose from their moorings and fling 
them into the stream of life, where they shall find few familiar land- 
marks. Added to this, in any creative understanding of their situa- 
tion must be an approximate realization of their tumbled and jumbled 
emotional reactions to the whole personal and public situation. Like 
most of us, they are confused. Their break with the old and their 
contacts with the new shall not lessen the sense of confusion and 
frustration. 

Under such circumstances, the last thing you want to see them con- 
fronted with is the potential temptation to dull the edge of sensation 
by drinking beverage alcohol. A majority of them are nondrinkers. 
Oh, I know a sizable minority drink somewhat. But both groups need 
to be protected—especially against subtle exploitation by the makers 
of spiritous vinous and malt alcoholic beverages. None of these are 
innocent, harmless little beverages. In them all lurks the enemy that 
“steals away man’s brains.” That enemy is alcohol. It plays havoc 
with the nerves and minds and physical reactions of the young. I 
might tuck in that it is dangerous for all ages. But right now, I am 
thinking with you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, about 
the fine young men that shall be serving under the colors. 

There are those who for the sake of profits would shut their eyes to 
the desolation and ruin that may come to many a soldier boy in 21 or 
27 months. Against these enemies of the well-being of our boys, I am 
asking you to erect barriers by way of amendments to this act. These 
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hovs deserve your prayerful consideration of protection from the al- 
lurements of old King Alcohol. Make it hard for him to get at these 
lads. Hitherto, they have lived under civil legal measures to guard 
the lives of minors. In the armed services they need even more, every 
ssible kind of protective barrier against the purveyors of beverage 
alcohol. 

There have been times, when only beer was available to nondrinkers 
serving their country in far-away places. No soft drinks, no fruit or 
vegetable juices, no potable water, only beer. I beseech you to write 
provisions in the law, that shall make it absolutely impossible for beer 
to be given any such preferential treatment in the months that lie 
ahead. 

As you know, the consumption of soft drinks by our male popula- 
tion under 21 years of age is many times the amount of all kinds of 
alcoholic beverages consumed by this group. Give them encourage- 
ment to continue to exercise their preference and help the minority, 
that does use some liquor, to understand that a good young soldier does 
not need to soak up beer and other alcoholic beverages. 

[ know the difficulties that lie in the course I am asking you to 
pursue. I realize the many angles of the problem. The factors of 
the total equation have a way of getting tangled up in a most discon- 
certing and discouraging way. What I am entreating you to do is 
not as easy as rolling off a log. It is hard. But, I believe that you 
are used to doing the difficult, and at times, the dangerous thing. 
It is not, however, impossible. 

I call as witnesses to that fact, the members of the President’s Com- 
mission on Universal Training. Paragraph 7 of their 1947 report to 
Mr. Truman called for— 

Limitation of the opportunities for the purchase of trainees of any alcoholic 
beverages, including beer, through (a) prohibiting the sale thereof to them on 
any military, naval, or other camp reservation, or in any post exchange, ship’s 
store or canteen; (b) declaring off-limits to trainees all taverns, taprooms, and 
similar facilities whose principal business is selling alcoholic beverages; (c) 
soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program; and (d) making 
it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any person in training. 

Who were on that commission ? 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Karl J. Compton was chairman. 

Fellow members were all outstanding Americans. 

But note this: Two members of that commission are today at the 
center of our preparedness program—Mr. Charles E. Wilson and 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg. She thought it could be done. Doubtless, 
she will help implement her ideas into the legislation that you may 
propose. 

The gravity of the liquor angle in the life of the soldier warrants 
the careful consideration of the men and women charged in their 
representative capacity with responsibility for the laws concerning 
the life and well-being of every man compelled to bear arms. As a 
matter of course, all under 21 should be given special protection. To 
the rest of them reasonable protective measures should be assured 
by law. 

For instance, aleoholic beverages, including beer, should not be 
made available in post exchanges or other facilities of any branch of 
the armed services. Instead of making the use of liquor inviting and 
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easy, it should, at the least, be no more convenient to men in uniforn 
than it was before they were summoned to the service. 

Lest you think I am unaware of the ways of life and am imagining 

vain things, let me tell you of a shocking incident, which occurred on 
the 26th day of February 1951, in one of our outposts. It was at the 
city council meeting in Nome, Alaska. Capt. Calvin McKay made 
a special request of the council to pass a resolution that would in effect, 
be a nullification of the law with reference to drinking by minors. 
According to Territorial law and Nome City ordinance, liquor cannot 
be sold to anyone under 21 years of age. Who is Captain McKay! 
He is the commanding officer of the Marks Air Force Base, located 
near Nome. In advancing his request, among other statements, he 
said, that in the future passes from the base would not give the bearer’s 
age. Also, he declared that uniformed men throughout the Territory, 
except at Nome, were being allowed to buy liquor, irrespective of age. 

He added, that this was : being done under authority of the Alaska 
command, located at Ane horage, which accords this privilege in 
Alaska as an overseas measure. 

Corollary to that, he volunteered the information that men were 
being served whisky at the Marks Air Force Base. Members of the 
Nome council stated that they could not lend their influence in any 
way to the sale of liquor to minors without becoming party to the 
delinquency of a minor. The Nome council refused his request. | 

It is significant, and worthy of notice, that the forces of liquordom 
have managed, tentatively, to get hard liquor advertisements on the 
air in Alaska. This is a kind of trial balloon or entering wedge for 
the rest of our country. It, and the determined exercise of subtle 
influence to keep antiliquor provisions out of the military service law, 
are parts of a vast program of exploitation being carried on by the 
makers and distributors of alcoholic beverages. Unending “infiltra- 
tion” and “advance” are watchwords and inner-circle slogans with the 
liquor industry, just as they are with Communists. The men, whose 
business is the sale of beverage alcohol, are not content to satisfy the 
customer that seek their product. They seek customers. You do not 
want to help them, I am sure. Rather, you are doubtless willing to 
make it reasonably difficult for men in uniform to imbibe that which 
may do them incalculable harm. 

In conclusion, let me remind you of a statement made by General 
Eisenhower on February 2, 1951. He was replying to Senator Salton- 
stall, who had said : 


He [the American soldier] also buys Coca-Cola, does he not ? 
Answered General Eisenhower: 


I will tell you this about the American soldiers. When I finally got enough 
shipping to send home for something of that kind for our soldiers after the first 
landing in Africa, I conducted a Gallup poll and found that instead of beer, 
they wanted Coca-Cola. 

Wisdom would seem to indicate that the course to be played by our 
country is one of free and easy provision of soft drinks and potable 

rater and a bit of inconvenience, so far as alcoholic beverages are 
concerned. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Bishop. 

May I call your attention to the fact that in the Draft Act of 1940, 
section 12, gave the discretion to the President to pass regulations or 
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adopt policies with reference to this and when the committee goes 
into executive session, this question that you raised which has already 
been discussed we will give it more careful consideration. hail 

We are very grateful to you for coming here and emphasizing the 
importance of it. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Bishop : 

He mentioned in here there have been times when beer was only 
available to nondrinkers serving their country in far-away places. 

You don’t intend that those conditions exist at the present time, do 
you, that there are places where only beer may be obtained / 

* Dr. Hammaker. How was that? 

Mr. Exsron. You don’t contend that at the present time in any of 
our military installations it is possible to obtain beer 

Dr. Hamaker. That is the legal provision, I understand, but if 
you in writing this law, were to put some emphasis, some emphatic 
statements in the measure, with definite penalities written into the 
statute, I am sure you would clear up the situation very considerably. 

Mr. Exsron. I understand all that, but Iam talking about the times 
and places that you refer to. You say “there have been times when 
only beer was available.” 

Dr. Hammaxer. Oh, I see. I see your point. 

Mr. Exston. Now, when was that ¢ 

Dr. HamMmaker. Out in Korea. Many of the boys wrote letters 
home stating that they couldn’t get anything but beer, and also we 
had letters from the Second World War to the same effect. 

The Cramrman. Thank you very much, Bishop. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, I am disturbed as to the proper method 
of accomplishing what you urge and I think what we all feel is a 
problem. IT would like to have the benefit of your notions on it now, 
before you leave, so we can have them when we deliberate any further 
on it. 

That is, whether it is best to prohibit the sale of beer and alcoholic 
beverages on all Army camps and installations and thereby deny that 
opportunity to adults who may desire it, or whether we should limit 
the prohibition to apply to those under 21 years of age, to minors. 

What is your viewpoint on it? Should it be prohibited entirely 
and the adult soldier and sailor be denied the opportunity of exercising 
his free will or 

Dr. HamMaxer. It would seem to me that it is incumbent on the 
Congress to follow through on the current ideology concerning protec- 
tion of minors. I think that is a first call on the Congress. 

Then I would say if the temper of the Congress is such as to go be- 
yond and prohibit the sale of beer in any facility of the Government, 
of the Armed Forces, anywhere as well as other alcoholic beverages, 
I think that that would be a real gain, but our primary thought, mine 
as well as others associated with me, that certainly every protection 
should be thrown around the boys who are under 21 years of age. 

Mr. Coir. How are you going to answer the boy who is under 21 
who says, * You made me wear this uniform without any choice on my 
part. I had no opportunity to decide, and now with all that you deny 
me the opportunity of getting something that I want; you throw at 
me in double fashion.” 

How can you answer that? 
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Dr. Hammaxer. That same provision exists in the place where he 
now lives. You haven’t penalized him because he isin uniform. The 
same laws protect him, and if they are enforced, they keep him from 
buying beverage alcohol wherever he lives. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, under the provision of the Draft Act of 
1940, it was prohibited by statute. Section 12 prohibits it. 

Now, under this bill, why the Department or the Commission that 
runs the training program can also adopt rules and regulations to pro- 
hibit it. 

Mr. Dove. Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation ? 

The CuatrmMan. Let me read this: 

Section 12 of the act of 1940 says this: 

The President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Ariny, 
is authorized to make such regulations governing the prohibition of alcoholic 
liquors in or near military camps and to the officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army, as may from time to time be necessary or advisable: Provided, That no 
person, corporation, partnership, association, shall sell, supply, or have in his 
possession any intoxicating or spiritous liquors at any military station, canton- 
ment, camp, fort, post officers’ or enlisted men’s club which is being used at the 
time for military purposes under the Act, but the Secretary of War may make 
regulations permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
purposes. 

It shall be unlawful to sell any intoxicating liquors, including beer, ale, or 
wine, to any officer or member of the military force while in uniform except as 
herein provided. 

Any person, corporation, firm, partnership, or association, violating this sec- 
tion of the regulations is guilty of a misdemeanor and may be punished by a 
fine of $1,000. 

Now, of course the authority to formulate policy is given to the 
Commission and the authority as Commander in Chief or the Presi- 
dent is broad enough to permit regulations governing it by promulga- 
tion from either source. 

Mr. Corr. Let us inquire of the Bishop, if that provision of the 1940 
Draft Act in your opinion would reasonably meet the problems you 
have in mind? 

Dr. HamMaxer. How was that? 

Mr. Coreg. Is it your opinion that that provision of the 1940 draft 
law with respect to restricting the sale of intoxicants 

Dr. Hammaker. Does that apply to all the services? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes, all of them; that is right. 

Dr. Hammaxer. And it covers all alcoholic beverages, excepting 
beer ? 

Mr. Corr. It covers beer. 

Mr. Suorr. It covers beer, too. 

The Cuatrman. It says “beer.” 

Dr. Hamaker. Specifically ? 

The Cramrman. Specifically. It says “beer” specifically. 

Dr. Hamaker. I did not realize that. 

ry. ‘ > 

Phe CuatrMan (reading) : 

It shall be unlawful to sell any intoxicating liquors, including beer, ale, 
wine—— 

Dr. Hammaker. I think that would cover it. 

The CHairman. That covers it all. 

Thank you very much, Bishop. 

Dr. Hammaxer. Thank you. 
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Mr. Dove. May I make this comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrMAN. One minute. 

Mr. Doyte. While the Bishop is here. 

I think the chairman of the committee will remember that on Janu- 
ary 23, 1951, when the distinguished Gen. George Marshall was before 
us, I raised this very point and asked him whether or not he had given 
any attention to the question of sale of liquors for the welfare of the 
men, including mass prostitution and zoning of areas. I was shocked 
at that time. I have here the general’s answer. 

I wish to emphasize it for the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee at this time. 

Here was his answer. I am reading from the transcript of the 
record. 

Secretary MARSHALL. Well, frankly, sir, I have not up to the present moment 
gone into that aspect of the matter. 

Now, I am mighty glad that the Bishop brought this out and that 
other members of the committee have seen fit to go into it because 

The Cuatrman. This is a very important question. The full com- 
mittee will take that up. 

Mr. Dorie. The committee should go into it and make some ade- 
quate provision. 

The Cuairman. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

The balance of the witnesses be back here at that time, please. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p, m., adjournment was taken until 2 p. m. of 
the same day. ) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Carman. Let the committee come to order. 
Now the first witness we have for the afternoon is Mr. Boorde, of 
the Virginia Prohibition Commission. Is he here? All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. BOORDE, PROHIBITION NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Boorpr. Mr. Chairman, the name is Boorde; Thomas E. Boorde. 
The Cuairman. Have you a prepared statement for the committee ¢ 
Mr. Boorpr. Partially, sir, principally. 

The Cuatrman. Who do you represent?) The Virginia Prohibition 
Commission ? 

Mr. Boorpe. Yes, sir, I am chairman of that committee and a mem- 
ber of the National Prohibition Committee. This report was pre- 
pared after a conference with members 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Just give us a little background of what 
the Virginia Prohibition Commission is. 

Mr. Boorpr. The Prohibition Party is the third political party, sir, 
and it has its national committee, as the other parties have. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Boorve. It is from that angle that Iam presenting this report. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You say you have a prepared state- 
ment for the committee? 

Mr. Boorpe. Principally, sir. There may be some remarks that I 
would care to make as we go through. But I have given the secre- 
tary the copy of what I have prepared. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Boorpr. Gentlemen, in behalf of the Prohibition National Com- 
mittee, I have the honor of presenting to your committee our objec- 
tions to several angles of proposed military preparedness. We are 
Ain full sympathy with the necessity of preparing for war, while trust- 
ing that war may yet be averted. We submit our objections believing 
that observance of them will contribute greatly to the value of de- 
fense. 

First, we would emphatically protest the drafting of any 18-year-old 
man for military service. Abundant reasons have been presented by 
eminent educational authorities—and I am not an authority on edu- 
cation—and other outstanding persons. We would emphasize the 
following: 

(a) From 18 to 20 years is a period in the life of youth desiring and 
striving for an educational preparednness for life. Any interruption 
which would deprive them of, or.interfere with, that preparation must 
be avoided if at all possible. 

I would now insert a remark. We have personal testimony of num- 
bers of soldiers who were only 18 years of age, and the fact that they 
do make good soldiers. We are not questioning that. But so do some 
15-year-old and 16-year-old. I have been acquainted with men who 
were in the service at that age. One young man, 16 years of age, cele- 
brated that birthday by fighting through the battle of the Argonne. 
He came home and was a splendid fellow and was lost with Bishop 
Leonard of the Methodist Church in a plane in the North Atlantic. 

These men were good soldiers and yet it does not give us any reason 
for drafting that age. And we believe that it is just as consistent as 
drafting the 18-year-old. 

I shall read again. These ages are also extremely formative years. 
The influences to which they are subjected make a deep and lasting 
influence upon their lives. While special effort is promised to protect 
the men in the service from threat of immoral and dangerous influ- 
ences which inevitably surround them, these efforts do not seem to 
materialize in very definite results, not so definite as many parents who 
are otherwise willing to furnish men for the services desire. General 
Marshall made certain efforts and recommendations in the last act of 
the world war. His efforts and recommendations did not produce very 
satisfactory results. One member of the Senate Preparedness Com- 
mittee, Hon. Virgil M. Chapman, Kentucky, suggested this angle to 
Gen. Omar Bradley in committee. 

Second. (a) We most earnestly protest the supplying of alcoholic 
beverages to trainees in uniform. 

I shall insert this remark. One of the finest young men it was ever 
my privilege to know told me of the regulations which he said pre- 
vailed with pilots. If a pilot did not choose to go with a certain 
bombardier, he was not compelled to. Now this is the information 
T got from him. And if the bombardier did not choose to go with a 
certain pilot, he was not compelled to do so. In his outfit he stated 
he and one bombardier were the only nondrinking men. When he 
returned he wore as many of the decorations as his breast could hold: 
The Special Service insignia, the Purple Heart, and the other deco- 
rations. 
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T commended him on the fact that he had gone and was a sober 
man and told him that [had held him up many times. But he said to: 
me, “They made me drink.” Even after his flights, he didn’t want 
to drink, but he said that he was compelled to drink. Protesting in 
this respect we would express it more definitely by supporting the 
amendment to S. 1, 1948 Draft Act, title 1, following section 23, found 
in a proposed section 24. It is our conviction that men in training 
and in the field should be provided with potable water at almost any 
cost. 

(b) We also protest the provision of mechanical prophylactics. 
‘ither of these practices, distribution of alcoholic drink or prophy- 
lactics, are not conducive to high morals, but when they are combined, 
the threat is more dangerous. 

Another remark. We feel, while we value the standard of many 
and most of the generals and officers, yet we bring this quotation. 
Major General Riley, at least he so signed himself, expressed himself, 
“To hell with morals. Let the Army care for the morale. Liquor 
and women is protested upon the part of some people. That is what 
soldiers need.” 

Reading again. We communicated with the President’s Committee 
on Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces regarding this angle 
in the military services. We havea reply from Frank L. Weil, Chair- 
man, from which we quote the second paragraph from his letter: 

You will undoubtedly be interested in knowing that in the war against venereal 
disease, the military sorviccs today emphasize continence rather than prophylaxis. 
In the Army and in the Air Force, Character Guidance Councils fi.netion at all 
military levels and adopt a positive approach to good morals. The military 
chaplain is active in all character guidance programs and has become a key 
figure and strong influence on most military posts. 

Third, we support in full the measure as recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Universal Military Training, page 73 of the re- 
port of that committee. 

(7) Limitation of the opportunities for the purchase by trainees of any alco 
holic beverages, including beer, through (a) prohibiting the sale thereof to them 
on any military, naval, or other camp reservations, or any post exchange, ship’s 
stores, or canteen, (b) declaring “off limits” to trainees all taverns, taprooms, 
and similar facilities whose principal business is selling alcoholic beverages, 
(c) soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program, and (d) making 
it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any. person in training. 

Names of President’s Commission on Universal Training, as you 
gentlemen know: Joseph E. Davies, Harold W. Dodds, Truman K. 
Gobson, Jr., Daniel A. Poling, Anna N. Rosenberg, Samuel A. Rosen- 
man, Edmund A. Walsh, Charles E. Wilson, Karl T. Compton, chair- 
man. 

We believe that such a program would be good for all men in uni- 
form. Our statement and opinion is strengthened by the expression 
of one high in the defense program who was quoted as saying in a 
leading magazine article that a cocktail lounge in a certain Wash- 
ington hotel was one of our greatest danger spots. We believe that 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages whether in or out of a cocktail 
room is a menace. 

Fourth and last. In what we believe to be in strict accordance with 
the national motto, “In God we trust,” we appeal to your honorable 
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committee that the sordid practice of permitting, within the power of 
the government to prevent, any outlet for the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages, and the type of persons who are drawn by such activities. 

Outstanding leaders, civil, military, and political, agree that the 
underlying causes of our confused and critical conditions in the world, 
including our foreign relations, are spiritual. This being true we 
look to the Bible, to the faith of our fathers. Parents under Moses 
were instructed to bring their children before the elders when they 
were beyond control, even on the charge, “Our son is a drunkard and 
a glutton.” The Father of Our Country, George Washington, recog- 
nized the dangers of soldiers drinking alcohol and warned against it. 

The fact that the underlying causes of our crisis are spiritual being 
conceded, then the remedy is to be found in the word of that God in 
whom we trust, the Bible. According to the Bible drunkenness is : 
sin. Righteousness exaleth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people. The nation that forgets God shall be turned. backward into 
hell. 

Other nations have brought disaster upon themselves through the 
use of alcohol. Shall we contribute to our national destruction ¢ 

I thank you, gentlemen, for listening to the presentation of our 
thought in reference to the matter. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boorvr. And the secretary has a copy of our statement. 

The CuatrmMan. Now the next witness is Miss Lillian K. Wirtz of 
the United Council Church. 

Mrs. Hotuanp. I am going to make the presentation for us. I do 
have copies for every member. 

The CuatrMan. Give them to the clerk, please, madam. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RALPH L. HOLLAND, CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RE- 
LATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF UNITED CHURCH WOMEN 


Mrs. Hotianp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Mrs. Ralph L. Holland of Indianapolis, Ind., a member of the com- 
mittee of Christian Social Relations of the Department of United 
Church Women of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. I am also national chairman of chris- 
tion citizenship for the Women’s Guild of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. I have the honor to present the testimony of the 
United Council of Church Women today. I would like to request that 
the statement of my denomination be inserted into the record, as I 
will be able to send it to you on Thursday of this week. I left my 
national meeting to appear here today. 

The Department of United Church Women is composed of more 
than 1,700 State and local councils, whose membership covers a range 
of more than 70 denominations. In each council there are from 3 
to 300 churches. I believe it can be stated fairly that we represent a 
cross section of American church womanhood. 

We have always stood for the importance of the individual as the 
keystone in a society of free men and we have been increasingly appre- 
hensive of the policies of government adopted largely in the name of 
national security. These seem to be an invasion of the sacredness 
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of human personality. Diversity rather than conformity, we feel, 
is the real genius of America. 

Consistently at every biennial meeting delegates numbering ap- 
proximately 2,000 women from the State and local councils have re- 
affirmed their opposition to permanent peacetime conscription. At 
the biennial assembly November 13-16, 1950, in Cincinnati, Ohio, they 
iinanimously stated, “Whereas we view with alarm the growing mili- 
tarism in our country and its implications for our democratic way of 
life: Therefore be it Resolved, That we reaffirm our previous actions 
opposing any permanent military conscription.” 

I might add that this resolution came from the Christian social 
relations department. It was presented to the whole body. After 
adequate discussion, it was passed with no dissenting vote. 

Being aware of the critical period in our history, we gave careful 
consideration to the emergency, including domestic policies as well as 
international relations. A number of our resolutions dealt with posi- 
tive measures for peace. I will file with you a copy of them in their 
entirety, and ask they be included in the record. 

With that background of concern, we request your consideration of 
our objection to universal military service and training. 

1. Universal military service and training is un-American. It 
violates the principle of freedom. To conscript permanently is un- 
democratic and not morally or religiously defensible. The fact that 
there is no terminal date in this proposed legislation and the con- 
tinuance of the military training is left to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent would seem to be a violation of the Constitution, which specifi- 
cally states that there shall be civil authority over the military. To 
forfeit this safeguard placed there by the founding fathers is danger- 
ous. We feel the issue of universal military training should be de- 
bated separately so that the representatives of the people may vote 
upon it as such rather than as an amendment to selective service as is 
currently proposed. I would like to ask this question also: 

Why do we appropriate or why do we conscript manpower for 
longer periods than 2 years when we can’t appropriate money for 
more than 2 years? 

We feel that the people do not understand that these amendments 
requested by the Defense Department include anything in addition 
to an extension of a comprehensive selective service program. We ask 
you to seriously consider if there is not a real danger to a free society 
when legislative decisions are made in the absence of public under- 
standing of the substance and implications of such legislation. 

You remember the man from the Ohio council this morning said 
that it made a great deal of difference to the people of Ohio when they 
honestly knew that UMT was in this bill. They were not aware of it. 

2. It is doubtful that universal military service and training will 
deter Russia or necessarily prevent war. It is axiomatic in history 
‘hat mobilization has never prevented warfare, and that strong mili- 
tary nations have gone down to defeat because of the demoralizing 
effect upon their people. Likewise, it is equally true in history that 
weaker peoples have become strong very quickly by a vital faith in a 
just cause. The American Revolution is a classic example. 

Morale is low all over the world. Fear is destroying reason and 
bringing about the surrender of our moral and intellectual integrity. 
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Withholding food from starving people to discipline their leaders 
tears down morale, and any support of our Nation in those nations. 
No amount of military might can make up for this loss of faith in us. 
It is only as we strengthen morale that we build a bulwark for 
democracy in the world. Economic and social justice will do as 
much for our cause as military might. 

Universal military training is too expensive. It endangers our 
economy. It is appalling to know how little real defense $50 bil- 
lions has bought for us in the past 5 years, and what of all the military 
materials serapped all over the world! Inflation makes all of these 
cost so much more that fantastic amounts of money are needed for 
replacements. We question the wisdom of this expenditure. 

In this connection I would like to read the resolution on expendi- 
tures, in which we said we would be willing to make the sacrifice and 
iake whatever actions were necessary; one, to refrain from hoarding 
and profiteering as women; two, working for such contro] and in- 
creased taxation as may be necessary to check inflation and to pay for 
our full share of world rehabilitation and security from current in- 
come rather than from an increase in the national debt. But we 
warned and insisted that maximum efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment should be practiced. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. Mrs. Holland, at that point, if you conscripted 
profits and capital as much as you do manpower we woudn't have 
these wars. 

Mrs. Hontanp, That is exactly right. I do believe that is true. 

Mr. Snort. Take the profits out of it. 

Mrs. Hotianp. I think that is right, Mr. Short. 

4. Universal military training undercuts any honest effort at dis- 
armament. Our women said in a resolution in November 1950 that 
our Government should urge the United Nations to find a new way to 
a universal disarmament plan and never give up hope that that end 
might be accomplished. Senator Brien McMahon is right when he 
says, “Without firing a single shot the Soviet Union is depriving us 
of our main weapon, our reputation as a Nation ardently desiring 
peace with Justice.” There is real cynicism in Europe ‘about the 
peaceful intentions of the United States of America. I have a 20- 
year-old son who spent 14 weeks in volunteer relief work among refu- 
gees in France and Germany this summer. As he labored with 
these people, existing on their diet of black bread, lard, and potato 
soup, he learned how sick and how disillusioned they are that the 
United States can find no better way than their discredited type of 
militarism for meeting the challenge of communism. There is distrust 
in Asia, where fear is expressed that we intend to maintain the status 
quo, and to them that spells imperialism. 

Universal military service and training betrays our lack of faith 
in moral principles. “In God We Trust” seems but an empty phrase 
on our coins. Perhaps God is using communism to point up our 
deviation from the moral principles of the dignity of the individual, 
of the brotherhood of men, and of positive good will as the means of 
building peace. Spiritual resources and brains are needed as well 
as brawn. We do not believe it is in the interest of democr: acy to 
over-emphasize the military. We covet moral leadership for our 
Nation. 
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6. Universal military service and training is dangerous because it 
lulls us into false security. It is easy to think that because our youth 
are in uniform that we are invincible. What of France with her 
4,000,000 trained reserves at the beginning of World War Il¢ What 
of the report of the Strategic Bombing Survey of Germany made 
by the United States Air Force showing the widespread sap a 
of the industrial production of Germany, precisely because such 1 
efliciencies were not subject to effective criticisms ¢ 

Serious as the effect of the moral conditions in the armed services 
are on our youth, a greater threat is the result of such regimentation 
as is inevitable in a permanent military conscription program. 

Parenthetically, I would like to say that this does not mean that 
we would like to impune the man in uniform, but we do mean to insist 
that the characteristics and the traits of a conscripted soldier do not 
make for the best kind of citizen when he returns to civilian life. In 
like manner, I would like to say that the very characteristics that make 
for strong citizens in a democracy are the very characteristics and 
traits that make it very difficult for our people to accept a conscripted 
army. We believe that regimentation destroys that which made 
America great, its ingenuity, its ability to think and develop and act 
independently. Freedom to inquire is an indispensable means of 
maintaining a free society, but regimentation discourages freedom of 
inquiry. 

For periods of immediate emergency, such as during the last two 
World Wars, it is possible to maintain a democratic society with a 
greatly accelerated military program, but for too frequent or pro- 
longed periods or permanently, history seems to prove the incom- 
patibility of militarism and democracy. 

We are in the midst of a crucial struggle; lines are clearly drawn. 
To put it boldly: Is the United States to remain a democracy or to 
become a totalitarian nation’ Is the civilian to have supreme au- 
thority or the Department of Defense’ Once you gentlemen—and I 
do say it most respectfully—forget your constitutional rights and 
responsibilities, you sound the death knell of democracy. We pray 
you will not be led astray by emotional appeals or expediency. That 
you will retain your authority and rights and our freedoms, thus 
assuring our continuing democracy. 

In closing I would call to your attention a statement of principles 
unanimously adopted by our body of church women in Cincinnati, 
which said in part: 

We recognize the preamble of the Constitution of the United States of America 
and the amendments known as the Bill of Rights as epressing the most ad- 
vanced principles that have been voiced as a guide for the government of men. 
We see in them an expression of the Judeo-Christian view of the worth and 
dignity of man. We believe that all legislation should be weighed in terms of 
its correspondence to these tenets, and consider any measures in contradiction 
to them as antagonistic to the American way of life. The fact that we feel 
the compulsive neéd to underscore the principles in our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights and reaffirm our allegiance to them as Christian women is indicative 
to an alarming degree to the extent to which the Nation, in fear, has tended to 
ignore them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, madam. The committee is pleased to 
have your views. 

Mrs. Hotnanp. Thank you very much. 

The Crairman. Now, the next witness is—— 

80531—51——46 
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Mr. Snorr. I think, Mr. Chairman, she has made a very forceful 
statement. 

The Cnarmman. No doubt about that, from my viewpoint. 

Mrs. Hotiann. Thank you. And you will receive my denomina- 
tional report tomorrow or the next day and insert it in the record. 

The Cuarrman. We will file whatever you send, madam. 

Mrs. Hottanp. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now the next witness is Mr. Harry Hurz? 

Mr. Snort. I do not think he is present. 

The Cuarrman. Is Dr. Mather here? 

Mr. Marner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. William C. Mather of the Council on Christian 
Social Progress of the American Baptist Convention, 

Mr. Suorr. Are you descended of Cotton Mather? 

Mr. Marner. That leads into complications, sir. 

Mr. SuHorr. You go way back. 

Mr. Martner. Cotton Mather had no sons who grew to maturity. 
I have to say that anyone by the name of Mather holding himself 
to be a descendent of the Reverend Cotton must have had his ancestors 
marry back into the family lines. 

Mr. Suorr. Doctor, it is always refreshing to have these witnesses. 

Mr. Marner. I am, however, descended from Cotton’s ancestors. 

Mr. Suorr. I see you have been interested enough to study his 
history. 

Mr. Marner. By nature of self-defense, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say Dr. Mather isa 
member of the faculty of Pennsylvania State College and a constituent 
of mine from State College, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Marner. And may I say I appreciate the presence of my busy 
Congressman here. 

The Cuamman. Now, Doctor, it will be a pleasure to have your 
observation and views. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. MATHER, COUNCIL ON CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Mr. Marner. My name is William G. Mather. I am speaking here 
by request of the Council on Christian Soci al Progress of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. Please do not associate my remarks with any 
official viewpoint of the Pennsylvania State College. I think there is 
a slight difference of viewpoint between myself and Milton Eisenhower 
on some of these matters that Iam going to discuss. 

The CHamrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Maruer. May I ask before I say something whether it is the 
intention of this committee to invite a representative from the Na- 
tional Education Association to speak? I ask this 

The Cuatrman. I think so, Doctor. 





Mr. Marner. Good. I ask that because there was a misapprehen- 
sion among the committee this morning as to the viewpoint of the 
academic profession. Thank you. 

Mr. Suorr. There is no misunderstanding in my mind, sir. I know 
what it is. 

Mr. Marner. Good. 
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By occupation, I am a professor of rural sociology at Pennsylvania 
State College. The denomination which I speak for numbers roundly 
7,000 churches and one and a half million members. But, gentlemen, 
[ would urge that you not be swayed too much by numbers. I would 
rather than. you arrive at your decision on the basis of weight of argu- 
ment, rather than numbers of proponents of particular arguments. 

The Cuairman,. That is right. 

Mr. Marner. I wish to present to you first the following resolution 
passed by nearly unanimous vote, I believe it was of the 4,000 dele- 
gates hardly a handful, 8 or 10, who voted no, at our last annual con- 
vention held at Boston May 26, 1950, regarding the military training 
features of the proposed amendment to the draft act: 

Whereas we recognize the dangers of the military continuing to impinge upon 
civil government ; and 

Whereas we realize that the voluntary spirit is essential to the practice of 
democracy: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we affirm our conviction that Congress can establish national 
security by other means than peacetime compulsory military training and con- 
scription through selective service. 

This resolution is quite similar to others we have made in recent 
years, both before, during, and after World War II, even though 
we are not a pacifist denomination. 

As the resolution suggests, we are concerned at the steadily mount- 
ing share of our national budget taken by the military arm of our Gov- 
ernment; at the increasing participation of the military in policy- 
making and diplomatic activities, as witnessed by the easy movement 
of officers between the Armed Forces and the diplomatic service, and 
between the Armed Forces and various civilian boards of control ; and 
at the apparently growing tendency of our Government to resort to 
military pressures and tec hniques as a means of settling international 
disagreements. While we want our country to be strong—and let 
there be no doubt about our position there—it is our conviction that 
human experience indicates that military strength is a transient and 
deceptive thing, while true strength lies in righteousne ss and justice 
and truth. 

We feel that the very presence of a great armed force is a tempta- 
tion to use it, either ac tively or as an obvious threat, rather than sin- 
cerely and patiently striving to find where justice lies, speaking 
temperately and with mutual respect. Our growing preoccupation 
with armed force, our increasing fascination w ith it, leads us to ignore 
the many other more effective ways of treating those with whom we 
disagree and at the same time permits us to blunder still further into 
our difficulties. For example, when one of our American representa- 
tives in the United Nations referred to a Russian overture toward 
peace as an “Oriental trick,” he did probably more harm to our re- 
lations with the many millions of non-Russian Orientals than several 
military divisions could ever mend. 

And gentlemen, let us not forget when our soldiers have attained 
a military victory in Korea, we w vill not have proved that the Govern- 
ment of South. Korea is superior to the Government of North Korea. 
That proof will wait for a genuine peacetime achievement of a better 
life, of more liberty and a more successful pursuit of happiness by 
the citizens of the one country as against those of the other. 
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This is true also of conditions within our own country. The build- 
ing up of a great military. force does not screen us from the judgment 
of the rest of the world. “E very flaw we have, every internal shortcom- 
ing, is on view today, as if we lived in a show window in the main 
street of the world. We must live, here in America, you and I in 
Washington, freedom of thought, speech, science, and religion for all 
our citizens regardless of race or any other common form of diserim- 
ination or cur American system is done for, rejected by the world as 
not living up to the advertisement. I have a sister, for years a mis- 
sionary to the Chinese. She has returned to this country and has told 
us that when, under Communist rule, the Chinese local newspaper 
would carry news of acts of racial discrimination in our country—and 
believe you me they did not miss many opportunities to carry such 
news—the native Chinese Christians would come to her and say, 

“Look, is this so? Tell us that it isn’t so.” We must put up or shut 
up. We must undertake to deliver more than our present antagonist 
promises. 

Reliance upon military force is an Alice in Wonderland system. 
It can’t correct what is wrong with the world, and you gentleman 
know it as well as I. 

You will remember from your Alice in Wonderland the incident in 
which the Mad Hatter found that his watch was 2 days off and said 
angrily to the March Hare, “I told you butter wouldn’t suit the works.” 
The March Hare immediately replied, “But it was the best butter.” 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to speak to certain specific items in 
the bills that are before you for consideration. 

The bills have no terminal date for this legislation. The bills are 
for warand peace. They are permanent. There is no set time for con- 
gressional review. It is thus a blanket and indefinite transfer of power 
from the people and the Congress to the Executive. It is an attempt 
to change radically and permanently our American way of life. Gen- 
eral Dw ight Eisenhower was quoted in the W. ashington Post of 
February 3 this year as saying before the Senate Preparedness Com- 
mittee that he was not So concerned about details as 18 years or 19 
years as the draft age or 25 months or 27 months as the period of first 
active service, as he was w with “getting the principle of universal mili- 
tary training as part of American ‘life.” This is a pretty serious 
matter. 

Eighteen—while I will admit there is no magic in any age—is 
still in general much too young to take boys out of their community 
and away from their families and their friends. In the late teens a 
lad is making his final choice as to the kind of man he will be and he 
needs his parents and his friends by him in that hour. I am a uni- 
versity professor. Part of my duties are to counsel with students in 
their troubles and I know that the change to college itself is bad enough 
at that age for many of them, let alone the far greater change from 
civilian life to the rootlessness of army life with its lower and very 
different standards of common behavior. As an example, I recall 
that in 1941, before the last war in the training period, the Brewers’ 
Digest reported great satisfaction at the decision that had been made 
by ‘the Army to allow beer sales at the posts, on the pretext that beer 
was nonintoxicating, feeling that now the industry would be able to 
reach many customers previously denied it. And if you will consult 
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the book by Francis E. Merrill, Social Problems on the Home Front, 
you will see recorded there facts that indicate that the rise in youth- 
ful crime and delinquency began with the training period, the pre- 
war period. 

I would like to say, too, that it was discovered in the Army Medical] 
Service that most of the neuroses, the breakdowns of men, occurred 
not under the heat of battle but in the training period, in this tre- 
mendous shift from the privacy and freedom and individual respon- 
sibility of civilian life to the publicity and the restriction and the regi- 
mentation of military life. Strange as it may seem, the records bear 
that out. 

We would be making that sort of thing, gentlemen, a permanent 
feature of our life. 

3. There has been a very detailed and competent study of this 
manpower situation made for you gentlemen of Congress and I sup- 
pose you are familiar with it. It is Public Affairs Bulletin 90 of the 
Library of Congress Reference Service, which indicates rather plainly 
that setting the minimum age at 18 or even 1814 will supply far more 
men than can be needed by reasonable expectations. 

Now, if therefore it is argued that 18-year-olds, because they will 
not be needed, need only register and not. be inducted, let me add this 
comment again from my personal experience, that the mere act of 
registering and the period of uncertainty that follows until the mo- 
ment of induction is very upsetting to the boys. That is when our 
young college students now have their troubles, in that period of 
uncertainty. They come in to me and say, “What the hell, Professor, 
what difference does it make whether I pass or flunk, Uncle Sam may 
jerk me out of here in 2 weeks,” and I say, “If he doesn’t” ——— 

The Cuarrman. May I add, in the House bill we provide they 
register at 18 and be classified immediately to remove that uncer- 
tainty. Your point is well taken about the uncertainty. 

Mr. Matuer. That would help quite a bit. 

The Cratrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Marner. There is a feature again about the army system that 
you might be able to do something with, and I would like to call 
attention to it. 

General Hershey has called for a pool of pre-examined inductees, 
I mean of examined preinductees, six times the number of men to be 
inducted each month. That will result roughly in a 6-month period of 
uncertainty for each registrant after his first call and his examination 
and before actual induction. The generals wish this in order that 
the so-called reservoir or pipeline may have enough surplus in, so 
that each month they will be sure of having so many come down at 
the bottom. If that size of the pool could be whittled down and the 
time between examination and induction shortened, it would be a 
mercy. 

As far as the Armed Forces are concerned, it may well be that if 
they would closely scrutinize their present use of forces which they 
have, as suggested by the Lackland Air Base congestion and by the 
wastage of men in behind-the-line duties such as the service of supply 
to which attention has been called by the recent publication of Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall—not the general, but the Colonel Marshall—en- 
titled, “The Soldier’s Load and the Mobility of a Nation,” published 
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by the Combat Forces Press this spring, and the Army might discover 
that it could add more to our striking power by increasing its own 
efliciency and the number of men on the firing line rather than in be- 
hind-the-line positions than it could by 18-year-olds. 

I would like to add this, too, that Col. William H. Neblett, former 
commander of Westover Air Field, testified before your companion 
committee in the Senate on January 29 that 18-year-olds or 19-year- 
olds do not have the ability to take the rigors of modern war. This, 
by the way, has supporting evidence from the great study entitled, 
“The American Soldier,” an Army project in World War IL. Tf you 
will look at pages 108 and 109 of volume I—and I will admit it is 
pretty tough reading because it is written by a group of sociologists, 
like myself, who were very sober-minded at the time and go into 
considerable statistical detail. But the upshot of it was that the ad- 
justments in World War II, the personal adjustments, were far easier 
for the men 25 and over than they were for the men under 21. There 
was one adjustment that was easier for the men under 25 to make. 
They were very docile. They were very obedient. 

I happened to mention that to one of my graduate students just yes- 
terday. He commanded an LCT in the Navy during the war. He said, 
“You know, that is right, professor. Come to think of it I remember 
that the young fellows assigned to my ship, I just gave them an order, 
but the older men, I found it better to talk to and tell them why an< 
then give the order. I had better morale that way.” 

The one advantage of the youth over the older men is his docility. 

Again, four—and this, gentlemen, will deal with a point which is 
not in your version of the bill, but which you will have to discuss I am 
sure with your brothers of the Senate and this is this matter of 
exempting 75,000 or any particular number of the more intelligent for 
technical and scientific training in the colleges. To me, that has three 
defects. If you will look at the current Look magazine of March 13 
or the Herald Tribune article of March 4, you will discover that 75,000 
is nowhere near enough if you are going to do this thing. The odds 
are that half of them will flunk out in college anyway and leave us 
37,500 of all kinds of this type of personnel, when we need at least 
30,000 engineers alone, Dean Hammond of our Pennsylvania State 
College of Engineers tells me. ; 

Further, because it is practically certain that those who would be 
deferred would be men in the physical and mechanical sciences and 
technology because that is what the armed services want most at the 
present time, it would foretell an even more drastic shutting off of our 
supply of political scientists, historians, economists, psychologists, 
and even sociologists like myself—in other words, the people who are 
supposed to be experts in human relations, just at the time when our 
troubles lie not in techniques of warfare but in the basic problems of 
human relations. 

Again, I fear that if we attempt to sort out from the whole mass 
of youth a few talented ones, we will create in our American life a 
rigid caste line. We have always had the assumption that a man with 
his own ability could work his way up the American ladder. One way 
of working your way up is by increasing your education. But, gen- 
tlemen, if we go on a basis of the grades made in high school or even 
on a basis of the grades made in some tests which psychologists might 
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devise, I will tell you who the majority of those who will pass that test 
will be. 

They will be your sons and mine, because the son of the business and 
professional man has a very great advantage in those examinations 
and in his high-school grades over the son of the common laborer or 
any man who does not work with words. 

May I digress to illustrate that just one slight bit. When I was 
teaching in ‘the State of Indiana, I came home one evening carrying 
a strange-shaped package. It was perfectly safe, but it was a rather 
peculiar- -looking package, I will admit. My little boy met me at the 
gate of the back yard. He was then 3 years old. He said té me, 
“Papa, what have you there? What have you there?” Three years 
old. A normal child would have said, “Pop, what you got?” You 
know what I did. The next day I bought a play outfit—swings, lad- 
ders, and trapeze. I put them up in the back yard and I took off the 
hinges on the back gate so the neighborhood boys could come in. It 
is the child in the home where you have that kind of language and 
where papers and languages are common associates who will pass this 
re It will destroy another bit of our democracy, I fear. 

And this, gentleman, gets me over into an area where I speak 
with great caution. Gentlemen, let us note also the great grants of 
power which these proposals give to the President of the United 
States. At his discretion, the period of active service may be short- 
ened or extended or its nature changed. At his discretion, a man 
may be called to active duty at any time during his 8 years of com- 
pulsory training and reserve service. At his discretion, subject to 
the limitations which this committee has already decided to put 
upon it as I understand, a man may be sent abroad or to war, at any 
time in this 8-year period. 

Now, true, these grants of power are safeguarded with the provi- 
sion that they are for emergency use, but the Executive Department 
has already indicated its attitude for this business of determining 
emergencies in the paper which it prepares and is quoted in a United 
Press release by Jolin L. Steele on February 28, that “The declara- 
tion of war by congressional action has fallen into abeyance.” 

In other words, the executive department has not shown any great 
tendency to come to the Congress for such decisions. 

The persons who will exercise these powers are the persons who 
will also determine whether the emergency situation exists which ex- 
cuses the exercise of power. 

We can’t be sure that the Executive will always be a person of such 
lofty and stable character, of such statesmanship, as to exercise the 
exacting judgment and the objective restraint that is absolutely nec- 
essary In anyone who will be subject to the tremendous external pres- 
sures and the internal emotions at these precise times of apparent 
national emergency. 

6. And this is my last argument. We mustn't ignore the compul- 
sory features of all these proposals. The universal military training 
and service is to be a permanently involuntary thing. It is on the 
theory that the average citizen owes such service to his country. 

Now, it is true that a citizen does have some ver y important obliga- 
tions to his country, but, gentlemen, if you will put this proposal | of 
compulsory military training in its setting relative to other previous 
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recent developments, we find that it is one more of a series of curtail- 
ments and controls and compulsions all predicated on the same very 
plausible theory that a citizen has obligations to his country. 

We have moved step by step under the restrictions to become more 
and more like the captive Fascist, Nazi, and Communist citizens whose 
plight we have long pitied. Now we would be like them in one or 
more respects, the standing conscript army. The road to serfdom is 
easy. The road to regain the personal freedom is very hard. We may 
by this further surrender of our liberties gain a technical victory over 
ourgxternal enemies, although the over-all report of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey indicates that while the regimented Ger- 
man people were docile under their administration, they did not have 
“a spontaneous and enthusiastic support of the war.” 

But even if we avoid the defeat which has always come to those who 
have adopted these measures in the past, it will not. be the old, be- 
loved America of freedom and opportunity that will survive, gentle- 
men. It may well be a victorious nation differs from the defeated 
nation only in name. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. What do you base that on, Doctor? That is a far- 
reaching statement. ‘ 

Mr. Marner. It is a far-reaching statement, sir, but if you will 
consider how in the last decade restraint after restraint has been 
put upon us by ourselves, that even now in a supposed time of peace 
a businessman may not buy what materials he chooses at what price 
he chooses or pay his labor the price they agree upon between them 
or sell his product where and when and at what price he chooses. If 
you will carry that to the rest of our life as well as the economic life, 
you will see that we have moved far along that road toward regimen- 
tation. It has seemed necessary step by step. It has seemed logical. 
Because a danger seemed to confront us, we have done it. But, gen- 
tlemen, this is supposedly peace. And this proposal is a permanent 
one, not one which has a time limit like these other restrictions have. 

Mr. SHorr. I think we will put that in, Doctor. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you— 

Mr. Marner. Good. 

Mr. Suorr. A termination date. 

The Coamman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the doctor a question. 

Mr. Maruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you favor any form of conscription or universal 
training? 

Mr. Marner. Do I personally? 

Mr. Rivers. I mean whoever you speak for, Doctor. Who are you 
speaking for? 

Mr. Marner. The American Baptist Convention has gone on record 
by resolution which is in this statement against any form of compul- 
sory peacetime conscription. ‘They have never opposed wartime or 
emergency conscription. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t consider this emergency ¢ 

Mr. Marner. Oh, at the present time? 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martner. Sir, are we at war or are we at peace ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. In my country we call this thing in Korea a war, where 
I come from. 

Mr. Maruer. If this were limited to the wartime conditions, my 
denomination would not oppose it. We did not oppose it when it was 
passed for World War I. We did not oppose it when it was resumed 
in 1948 asa draft. We do oppose it because of its permanent aspects. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure 
for the committee to have the benefit of your views. 

Now, members of the committee, that finishes all the witnesses 
that I had set down. 

But after the list was made up there was added to it the name of 
Elmer W. Henderson, of the American Council on Human Rights. I 
understand he is here. Probably we can get to Mr. Caldwell. Come 
around, Mr. Henderson. Have you a copy of your statement, sir? 

Mr. Henverson. I am sorry, I don’t have an extra copy. I do have 
one for the stenographer. 

The Crrairman. All right, go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER W. HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. Henperson. I want to thank you for your courtesy, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. Go right ahead, and we will hear you. 

Mr. Henperson. And members of the committee, I have the honor 
to represent the American Council on Human Rights, a cooperative 
program of seven national fraternities and sororities dedicated to 
seek the extension of fundamental human and civil rights to all 
citizens of our country and to secure equality of justice and oppor- 
tunity to all without discrimination because of race or religion. Our 
constituent societies are: The Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Kappa Alpha 
Psi Fraternity, Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, Sigma Gamma Rho 
Sorority, and Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. 

We are not prepared at this time—may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
our organization is a group of normal, legitimate college fraternities 
and sororities. We have from 50 to 60,000 undergr: aduates and 
alumni members, in about 1,000 chapters on college campuses and in 
communities throughout the United States. 

We are not prepared at this time to commit our organization to the 
support of universal military training but we can state that we are 
highly cognizant of the dangers inherent in the present international 
situation and the necessity of building up our armed strength and of 
tapping to the greatest extent our resources of manpower in the 
United States. 

I might say just at this point, Mr. Chairman, we would be very 
much in favor of the suggestion that has been made heretofore today 
to try to separate the aspects of the draft legislation from the aspects 
of the permanent. military training in this legislation. 

We are extremely proud of the many acts “of heroism and the ex- 
traordinary bravery of American Negro servicemen fighting in 
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Korea. The lies and calumnies of the past fade into oblivion against 
the records of Lt. Harry E. Sutton, killed in action and famed for 
holding Sutton’s Ridge; Sgt. Arthur C. Dudley, of Sanford, Fla., 
who killed m: iny of the enemy and received the Distinguished Service 
Cross; Lt. William D. W are, of Winchester, Tex., missing in action, 
who held a ridge while his men were allowed to withdraw to safety ; 
Lt. Chester J. Lemon, of Independence, Kans. ; Lt. William Benefield, 
of Alexandria, Va.; Pvt. Edward O. Cleaborn, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Set. Curtis D. Pugh, of Union Springs, Ala.; and Corp. Levi Jackson, 
of Caysee, S. C. These men have been awarded the highest com- 
mendation it is in the power of the field commanders to give. 

May we call to your attention several points which have not been 
sufficiently stressed in this whole manpower picture. During the 
build-up of strength in the last war the armed services were ser iously 
handicapped by the low educational level of the draftees from the 
South. This was particularly true of Negroes. And although there 
has always been a higher ratio of Negro volunteers for the Army, 
there was an unusu: lly high rate of rejections. 

The institution of separate schools for the two races and the con- 
scious policy over the years of expending far less on the education 
of the Negro child than on the white child have had results in relation 
to national defense that have been serious indeed. It would take a 
great burden off our military commanders if they could draw on a 
reservoir of men where they all had been exposed to a minimum 
standard of education. 

We are convinced that nothing less than the break-up of the sepa- 
rate schools will meet this problem. Some progress is already being 
made on the level of higher education. But the big problem of our 
armed services is with elementary and secondary schools. This mat- 
ter of education is important indeed and if effective steps can be 
taken in the South to meet this situation it will not only help meet 
the critical manpower problem for the Armed Forces we are facing 
but. will produce a healthy climate of democratic participation which 
will increase the willingness of all of our citizens to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. We urge this committee in its deliberations in con- 
nection with this legislation to take cognizance of this situation and 
to take whatever steps it can to remedy it. 

In determining the extent of the draft progr: am, it is likewise im- 
portant to consider whether or not the armed services are using men 
to their maximum efficiency. That aim was stated very positively 
by Mrs. Rosenberg the other day. But, it is a fact, gentlemen, that the 
armed services cannot achieve this goal under a system of segregation 
based on race. I do not know how many men are underutilized or even 
wastefully used in the present complement of the Military Establish- 
ment. But careful studies over a period of years have indicated con- 
clusively that racial segregation is both inefficient and wasteful to 

say nothing of the low ered morale and the constant — on racial 
distinctions that result. I am glad to say that the Navy and the Air 
Force have recognized this situation and have moved to meet it. The 
policy of nonsegregation in the Navy and Air Force, where applied, 
has proved satisfactor y from top to bottom. I would like to commend 
the Navy and the Air Force on their programs to the extent that they 
have gone. But the Army still adheres to a policy of segregation in 
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spite of the excellent example already set by the other coordinate 
branches. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I had the privilege last year as a 
guest of the Secretary of Defense of making a tour of some of our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force installations. I could not help on the 
basis of my own observation of the many hundreds and thousands 
of the servicemen of both races that were located on those bases to note 
the higher level of morale and participation and feeling of real spirit 
behind this program on the Navy bases and the Air Force bases than 
| noted in the Army bases. I atiribute that almost directly to the lag 
in the policy of the Army in meeting what I think has been a very 
excellent situation that the Navy and ‘Air Force have so demonstrated. 

I think in this whole connection it is an obligation of this committee 
before it passes this legislation, whatever type of legislation comes out 
of this committee, to seek to get some type of commitment from the 
Defense Establishment or to put safeguards in the legislation itself 
to insure that the policy of the Army on reference to the use of Negro 
servicemen and of other racial groups will be at least as ood, as 
democratic and as efficient, as that of the Navy and the Air Force. 

I would just like to refer to your attention the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Forces. That committee was chaired by the now Cireuit Court 
Justice Fahy. It made its report in 1950. It dramaticallly illustrates 
after careful study and research and after many, many conferences 
with the top officials of all three coordinated branches of our Military 
Establishment how effective had been the new policy of the Navy and 
the Air Force and how ineffective and wasteful was the policy of the 
Army. 

I only have one copy of this report. 

The Cuarrman. We have that. 

Mr. Henperson. But if you have that, I am very happy, and I do 
hope you will read it. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. Just one last word, Mr. Chairman. We therefore 
recommend the following: 

1. Every vestige of discrimination should be removed from the 
armed services. The policies and practices of the Army should be 
browge into line with the Navy and Air Force. 

There should be a recognition of the uniform of the United States 
An oe Forces as a badge of honor and there should be no segregation 
or discrimination against United States soldiers of any race in public 
places in any State. 

The first step in treating soldiers without discrimination should 
be taken in Washington, the only capital in the world except South 
Africa, where segregation is practiced. 

4, Every industry producing defense materials should be scrupu- 
lously fair in its hiring policies and not discriminate because of race 
or religion. 

Congress should appoint a select bipartisan joint committee of 
the House and Senate composed of Congressmen and Senators with a 
sympathetic interest in these matters and this committee should make 
a careful study of the above suggestions and recommend corrective 
legislation. 
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I want to thank the chairman and the members of the committee 
very much for permitting me to testify. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

New members of the committee, that finishes all the witnesses sched- 
uled for today. 

Now for tomorrow we have scheduled 15 witnesses. I want to thank 
all the members of the committee for your fine attendance today. 
These are fine statements we are having here. They are worth con- 
sidering. We want every member to get the benefit of the views. 

So the hearing on H. R. 2811 will be recessed until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 3:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., tomor- 
row, Wednesday, March 7, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CHarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, we have 14 witnesses scheduled for 
hearing this morning. Under the rules of the House, witnesses are 
required to submit a statement and then to make a statement supple- 
mentary to what they have already filed. We are not following that 
rule, but we will try to have the time so limited that everybody who is 
listed is to have an opportunity to present their views and get their 
views thoroughly before the committee. 

So I am urging that the committee sit until we hear these witnesses. 
At the same time, I am urging these witnesses to be as brief as the facts 
and circumstances permit in consideraiton of the other witnesses that 
will have to follow behind them. 

Now, the first witness is Mr. Norman Thomas of the Postwar World 
Council. Is Mr. Thomas here? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Clinton N. Howard, Inter- 
national Reform Federation. Is Mr. Howard here ¢ 

( No response. ) 

The Cnairman,. The next witneess is Mrs. Leslie Wright, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Is Mrs. Wright here? 

(No response.) 

The CHairman. The next witnesses is Thomas J. Reardon. Is Mr. 
Reardon here ? 

Mr. Rearpon. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Come around, Mr. Reardon. 

All right, Mr. Reardon, go ahead and proceed now. 

Witnesses, listen to this. I think if the committee allows each one 
15 minutes, no one will have any complaint. Under the rules of the 
House, Members have only 5 minutes to speak, on the theory that if 
aman has something on the floor of the House to say he can get it over 
pretty well in 5 minutes. But we are going to be more generous here. 
We are going to allow every witness 15 minutes. Now, go right ahead, 
Mr. Reardon. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. REARDON 


Mr. Rearpon. In the name of the Father, and of the Son. and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen. 
The CHamman. You may sit down, Mr. Reardon. 
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Mr. Rearpon. May the blessings of Almighty God enlighten our 
minds and move our hearts to know and to do rightly. 

My name is Thomas J. Reardon. Iam a sinner and whole citizen of 
these United States. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I rise to a point of 
order that is germane to the common defense of the United States. 

I question your authority to pledge the use of our Armed Forces to 
defend the territories or rights of other nations anywhere in the world. 
That is the issue before us today. 

And in answer to this you must be able to point to the sentence in 
the Constitution which authorizes anyone in our Government to 
pledge the use of our Armed Forces to defend the territory or rights 
of other nations. Witness the fact Federal Textbook on Citizenship. 

I question the authority of (your doctrine) the action you propose 
to take even though there be an emergency, witness the fact the 
United States Supreme Court said : 

The founders of our Government were familiar with the history of the struggle 
for liberty and they made secure in a written Constitution every right which the 
people had wrested from power during a contest of age * * *., Those great 
and good men foresaw that troublous times would arise * * * and that the 


principles of constitutional liberty would be in peril, unless established by 
irrepealable law * * *, 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 


men, at all tines, and under all circumstances. 

I am just taking a few remarks on this next statement. 

No doctrine, involving more pernicious consequences, was ever invented by the 
wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended during any of the 
great exigencies of government. 


That is the issue today. I added that. 


Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism * * *, 


Another part of this Court statement, and this is an authoritative state- 
ment of the Court on the issues before us today, is the following: 
Wicked men, ambitious of power, with hatred of liberty and contempt of law, 
may fill the place once occupied by Washington and Lincoln * * *, Our 
fathers knew that unlimited power was especially hazardous to free men. 


Beware of the shout of emergency, because immediately to cope with 
the theoretical danger they ask for arbitrary power. That starts your 
regimentation. 

Witness the fact. Direct evidence. 

The series of resolutions, conferences, ratifications, climaxed in what 
some see fit to call “The Great Debate on Troops to Europe”—Senate 
Resolution 8, I believe it is. 

The purpose and intent is to use them and pledge the future use of 
our Armed Forces to defend other nations. This is circumventing the 
law. This doctrine of nullification, called a bipartisan foreign policy 
that bypasses the law, the House of Congress. 

Witness the fact. The President’s action to date. 

Now the House of Congress is on Universal Military Training Act. 
Congress has the right to raise armed forces for national defense. 
They have not the right in law to call to arms in this Universal Military 
Training Act, citizens who are only in part franchised at the ages of 
18, 19, 20 in civil law. 
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At the age of 21—that is, where they attain their voice in the Govern- 
ment by ballot, up to that point they have no voice in the matter—the 
right to vote is added to that franchise after an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. 

At this point is added the duty to answer our country’s call for mili- 
tary service in defense of the United States, and shall not be used for 
any other purpose—that’s the civil law, the supreme law. 

Witness the fact. This act will implement the purpose and intent 
of President Truman. 

Direct evidence. His avowed intent to use as he pleases, when and 
where he pleases, our Armed Forces, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States to the contrary. 

The United States Supreme Court has said the United States Senate 
action on United Nations Charter or Atlantic Pact is constitutional. 

Recently a court in Nuremberg, in which we took a part, said, in 
effect, of a provision in the Constitution, to suspend provisions of that 
Constitution is not valid. 

Limited to time that you have, I have left the script with you and I 
will leave other material because I testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Rerarvon. And the Senate Armed Services Committee on 
February 20. 

The challenge today is: “As God has given us liberty, let us keep it.” 

The condition of the United States today shows that each com- 
promise with evil (by resolution) that we have made has caused our 
condition to become worse than that which preceded it. 

From our history and our tables of experience in the conflict of 
the forces of good and evil, you will see the wisdom and brilliancy of 
the minds of “those great and good men” who faced the calculated 
risk—death before a firing squad. 

“Humble to God only.” 

They risked their lives, their property, and their honor in mouthing 
their conclusions, as we are doing here today. 

They are we now, by a comparison that is not odious, give us the 
right answer to the questions before us now. 

That miracle of final agreement—the crowning achievement of our 
victory over the pagan concept of government that we were subjects 
of. 

The birth of popular government followed that. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States—our liberty insurance policy. 

Gentlemen, do not violate any of the provisions of that policy to 
set up a caste system on a theory that the potential danger today war- 
rants it, when the factual danger thet our forefathers faced and risked 
their lives that you and I enjoy the liberties we do today. 

The concept of national supremacy and local autonomy in a fed- 
eral republic ruled by the people, with checks and balances to guard 
against legislative or executive tyranny, and against impetuous legis- 
lation. Mindful of the potential and positive dangers. 

“Death”—“the law of life’—and by the very nature of human 
nature and the law of action and reaction, is evidence of the wit and 
wisdom of those great and good men. That is irrefutable and in- 
disputable. 
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If time is permitted me, I will give you the facts on evil inflation, 
the positive danger to our solvency now. IT am qualified to give you 
the whole facts of good and evil inflation. There are two types. 
Just like the conflict tod: Ly in government. The conflict is the con- 
flict of two concepts. One is pagan and the other is divine. One is 
based on heredity and the other is based on environment. 

With that line of demarcation followed down, you will be able to 
place on one side or the other, which one side is right and the other 
is wrong, all the proposed remedies to solve our solvency, our sanctity 
of our home, and the voice of the people, their inherent right. 

And from the mouthings of Mr. Johnston and others who are going 
to control this situation, not one of those men are qualified. In their 
background—or from the mouthings that you have heard so far— 
to stand in a Government office and issue directives from day to day 
on the theory that they know how to stabilize our economy. 

Before your committee a short while back, I left with you then a 
statement and I spoke to you and the facts in that statement are be- 
yond contradiction. That is the position we are in today. 

So while this is a hearing on a military matter, the solvency of the 
Nation, the sovereignty of the people, and the sanctity of their homes, 
is involved. And anything you do, sir, has a tendency to add to that. 
As you see the mounting casualty list, you also see the mounting debt 
of the Nation climb and we are coming fast to the exposive point. 

Witness the’ fact. On flimsy circumstantial evidence Senator 
O’Mahoney’s committee reached the silly conclusion that the cause 
of idle men and money in 1939 was patents and insurance. It cost 
the taxpayers of the United States some $600,000 for that silly an- 
swer. 

Now, I had experience there and I am talking from experience and 
I am a witness to the fact. I spent 9 days with his experts. They 
had a screening process. That is why the truth has not reached the 
people. That is why the people do not know this matter as I do, 
because the rotten politics and rotten journalism and rotten radio has 
kept the truth from the people. It is as simple as A, B, and C, but 
they have confused the people by withholding the truth and facts 
from the people so they could understand and use their common sense 
in solving the problem. Such propositions as you have had before 
you would not come before you. 

Now, for the witnesses that you have had and that the Senate For- 
eign Relations and Senate Armed Services Committees have had, 
they are not qualified by background or character to testify. As their 

‘ase is presented to you in a court of law, they would be nonsuited. 
That is a pitiful situation for us to be confronted with today. 

In part 3 of the Atlantic Treaty hearings, May 17, 1949, page 1059 
I think it is, in part 3 my statement is there. Now, from time to 
time over the years I have come before committees of Congress, the 
committees in my State legislature at home in Hartford, Conn., and 
I have seen what had been proposed. 

Then we get to the solvency and sanctity of the home; that is im- 
portant. But it is the inherent right of the people that we want to 
be careful of. And then what really has happened—this is another 
witness-to-fact case. California was confronted with a very dangerous 
economic situation, They sat down to solve their problem and in 
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essence, When they got through they disfranchised every citizen in 
the United States. Everyone in California believed, the legislature 
believed, they were right. All the courts of California agreed it was 
lawful and constitutional, but one man resisted it under a criminal 
action. He carried his case to the United States Supreme Court. So 
the opinion of November 24, 1941, is the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court on the law that was commonly called the pauper law, 
enacted by the State of California to save their economic structure 
of the State. The Court said then “A citizen of the United States, 
you have no right to deprive him of his rights, even though he is a 
pauper, to enter your State.” 

And further—I will not take up your time, but in this it is the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court—not Tom Reardon, and 
the United States Supreme Court is above any theory, opinion, or 
conclusion of any of the witnesses that you have had in support of this 
act. or the resoluti 1Ons. 

You know, we have resolved ourselves into this situation. In the 
Congressional Record of August 1, ] asked the Senate to rescind their 
action when they ratified the United Nations Charter. So you get 
tocharacter. I donot know how much time I have. 

The CHarrMan. You have four more minutes. 

Mr. Rearpvon. You see, the time does not permit me to bring, in a 
chronological order, properly presented evidence that would be per- 
missible in a court of law, not opinions, views and conclusions. You 
park those outside the door. 

So if you will permit me time, I have the direct evidence according 
to the best evidence rule in a court of law to show you how far wrong 
and foolish it all is to consider this act at this time, and I am here in 
defense of the youth of this Nation and the homes and mothers of this 
Nation. 

Do nat violate the sanctity of that home by any act and enter that 
home and take the youths and fathers and conscript them for service 
in the Armed Forces of this United States when it is very definite 
from the facts before you now that they have been used beyond the 
call of duty and they will be used beyond the call of duty of that act 
because you are limited. Raise that limit and that is what the court 
has said. If there was any question about wisdom and guidance, read 
George Washington’s Farewell Address and see how foolish your 
disregard of that advice has been, because he said, “This is what you 
should not do,” and then he told you in the event you did that what 
would be the result. That is what you face today. 

Now, gentlemen, God grant the day will never come when you and 
I and the future citizens of this Nation will ever have to rise with 
bared heads while the international anthem, the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner of Liberty,” is played or sung. You think of that, gentlemen. 

Mr. Connally, Sen: itor Connally, when the ratification of the United 
Nations was before the Senate in debate, with a wave of his arm said, 
“See the blood on the wall.” What inference can you draw from that ? 
Let him explain that. But in my testimony before his committee on 
February 20, I brought that back to the Senator and I said, “While 
they were painting the blood off the wall that you referred to, do you 
enter the old United States Supreme Court with the Atlantic Pact?” 
That was a sacrilege. That bastard document should never have been 
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brought across the threshhold, and by a right classification, it never 
should have received consideration. 

The CHatmrman. Let your statement be filed in the record. Thani 
you very much, Mr. Reardon. 

Mr. Rearvon. Is there any question you would like to ask? T have 
made some very definite charges. I should have asked you to put ie 
under oath, 

The Cuairman, Thank you very much, Mr. Reardon. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Norman Thomas, Post War Worl: 
Council. Come around, Mr. Thomas, ple: ise, Sir. 

Mr. Smart, hand around Mr. Thomas’ statement. 

Mr. Thomas, have you copies of your statement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have, yes. 

The CHamman. Let Mr. Smart pass them around. 

Mr. Tuomas. I would like the privilege of expanding this state- 
ment orally somewhat and in the process correcting the very minor er- 
rors in mimeographing. 

The CHairrman. Under the rules of the House, the statement is 
filed and printed in the record and you may speak in support of the 
statement. Before you came in I called you first and stated that 
we have about 15 or 16 witnesses. So we are limiting everyone to 
15 minutes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. That will be sufficient. I was very 
sorry to be late. My plane was late. 

The CHarrmMan. We called you the first one. 

Mr. Tuomas. We had to make a fresh start, which was better than 
going 

The Cuairman. All right. It is a pleasure to have you before us. 
We have had you before. It is always a pleasure to listen to what you 
have to say. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 





STATEMENT OF NORMAN THOMAS, CHAIRMAN, POST WAR WORLD 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Tuomas. This testimony is my own, but it represents in gen- 
eral the dominant view which prevails in the Post War World Coun- 
cil, a nonpartisan body of which I am chairman, and also in the So- 
cialist Party. It is also in line with the position of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

In the present crisis, there is no practical alternative to some form 
of conscription or selective service. The present debate in the coun- 
try and in Congress centers on two issues: 

(1) Lower ing the age of the draft to 18; and 

(2) Making universal military training and service a permanent 
policy in the United States. 

Concerning the first subject, you have already had testimony from 
experts on both sides. In my judgment, the opponents of the draft 
at 18 have the better of the argument. At last report, none of our 
European allies drafts men at 18. Tam impressed by the argument of 
many high school teachers and other educators that men will be more 
like ly to return to college if they have got a start. Our need of men 
is by no means so desper: ate that we have to take boys at 18. If we 
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begin that practice, more and more of the whole weight of conscrip- 
tion will fall on the young. ae 

My main concern, however, is to oppose making conscription a per- 
manent part of American policy. I listen with deep foreboding to 
arguments in favor of something approaching a total draft, including 
a draft of women. This theory is, usually, supported in the name 
of some sort of equality of sacrifice which is never achieved under 
total conscription, or else it is supported in the name of an emergency 
that is far greater than now exists. 

I find, gentlemen, somewhat to my surprise, that I, as a Socialist, 
have to do some pretty straight talking to people who normally believe 
in free enterprise. They say they believe in free enterprise and then 
propose that women be drafted out of the homes, that they be treated 
like men, although men never have the babies, and that thus the 
country would be stronger. I would rise, if necessary, to assure you 
that I have too much faith in private capacity of men and women to 
act intelligently, to believe that we have to save America by conscrip- 
tion of everybody under the kind of government we have, and that is 
not particularly a criticism of the Government. , 

I would make some criticisms. In fact, they are being made now, 
but when judges from Texas or any other place tell you—ladies at 
that—that what we need is to have draft boards tell you what to do, 
God save America is my motto at this particular point. 

I think this is pertinent to a discussion of this particular bill be- 
cause vou never go all the way. You start down the toboggan and I 
do not want to start down the toboggan to making conscription a part 
of a permanent policy. 

On the plain historical record, it is absolutely impossible to accept 
indefinitely total conscription without erecting a total state. It is 
one thing to accept a very drastic control for war or immediately 
under its shadow. It is another to believe that it could go on indef- 
initely. 

There is no question whatever that Europe’s long acceptance of con- 
scription of all men for peacetime military training and service helped 
to pave the way for the coming of the totalitarian state. The fact that 
little countries like Switzerland and Sweden incapable of any sort 
of aggression kept a pretty high degree of democracy with some sort 
of universal military training and service is by no means relevant to 
the American situation. 

Nearer parallels—there are no exact parallels—for us are to be 
found in the history of Italy, Germany, and Russia. In France the 
Dreyfus case showed how conscription tended to spread an anti- 
Semitic poison through the population. Meanwhile, it is to be noted 
that as a long-term policy peacetime conscription never prevented 
any war or guaranteed victory in any war. The United States and 
Great Britain were the only two nations which emerged victorious 
from both World Wars and they never had peacetime military 
conscription. 

The situation now has changed for the worse as a result of our 
failure to make a proper peace after two World Wars. We have 
fo accept some conscription. but even now so sound and brilliant 

military writer as Capt. Liddell Hart is a caustic critic of con- 
<cription on purely military grounds. In his Defense of the West. 

‘points out that France, Belgium, and Holland. which had a con- 
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tinuous record of military training and service, were defeated jn 
the terrible blitzkrieg of 1940 by smaller armies of Germans which 
had not had this long. continued training. 

T once heard one of our military experts, who gets lots of money 
for being an expert—I forget which one at the moment, but they 
are more or less alike, the ones that write in the papers—I heard him 
confidently tell an audience about the year 1938 that Germany could 
not. win because they had not had compulsory military training and 
service for a long period of years, that it had only just been revived 
and that the Frene h, who always had, would win. You saw how 
they won. 

In particular I am opposed to the effort of the Pentagon to make 
universal military training and service a permanent policy. That 
this was the intention of the military was plainly stated by Anna 
Rosenberg when she said, “This will not be an emergency measure, 
but a proposal for permanent legislation.” To make it permanent 
legislation now would be close to a counsel of despair. It would be 
little less bad to give the President the power without further con- 
gressional action to make universal military training and service a 
permanent policy. 

If there were time, I would like to talk very earnestly about the 
world-wide tendeney from which the United States is not exempt to 
get rid of difficult problems by dumping them in the lap of the 
Executive. We have a bill pending in the Legislature of New York 
which is, in my judgment, an atrocity in the name of civil defense, 
in which we all believe. You start that and see where you end. 
This handing everything over to the President; I particularly object 
to giving the President, at the same time, the power to make con- 
scription a permanent policy and to giving him no limit to the size 
of the Army. I know that the military have to take charge of 
military matters, but the question of the size of an army in peace- 
time, even in a dangerous situation, is more than a military question. 
It certainly falls in the category of things that Clement Attlee said 
were too important to leave just to generals. I do not know what 
happens to democracy when a chief executive—and I say this without 
criticism or any executive—I do not know what happens when any 
one man is given both the power to declare that conscription is a 
permanent policy for universal military training and service and 
at the same time the power to determine by hiniself the number of 
men who will be drafted in the Army. That is why TI hope that 
the number of men that the Pentagon itself has recommended, that 
is, the 3,500,000, will be made a limit. Congress is not so distant 
from the scene that limits cannot be changed, if necessary. 

The Army people have been testifying that we must consider the 
present emergency likely to last 10, 15, or 20 years and for that they 
seek conscription. If they get it, conscription of itself will help to 
make the present situation continue, until it ends in war, or economic 
disaster and political upheaval at home. Any man is crazy who be- 
lieves we can continue the present mess of conscription, arbitrary price 
and wage controls, crushing taxation, and the tensions which go with 
them for 20 years and escape a quasi-dictatorship or a dangerous ap- 
proach to totalitarianism. As.a matter of fact, before 20 years are 
over the tensions will break into new world war. Every long con- 
tinued arms race in history has led to war, not peace. 
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There is not an exception from the dawn of history to that state- 
ment. I might insert here a disavowal of any intention of charging 
the military with evil motives. I do not at all. I merely say that we 
are all influenced, of course, by our profession and our professional 
interests. I think some preachers would hate to see sin abolished. I 
know that lots of doctors would hate to see an end of operations of all 
kinds. That principle prevails. 

| might even be sorry not to have any more congressional hearings 
to goto. But I could bear up. 

All that we can buy will—I mean the military. Nobody, of course, 
will want a world war. Hitler did not want world war as we have now 
found out. What he wanted was to win by blutis, threats, and small 
wars. But all history is war. That is, you cannot play around in it 
for 10, 20, or 50 years. 

All that we can buy by our present rearmament is time. And that 
time must be used far more vigorously and imaginatively than today 
to end the arms race on the only possible basis. An agreed program of 
foolproof disarmament under a strengthened United Nations. Let 
conseiption be made a permanent policy and the incentive to work for 
disarmament will be lessened. Our economy will be more and more 
tied up with the arms race. <A great crowd of officers will have a 
definite vested personal and professional interest in maintaining large 
mass armies. Consciously or unconsciously, they will be inclined by 
this interest and by the existence of large mass armies, to keep alive 
the fears and hates without which the people cannot be persuaded 
to accept the burden of the arms race. 

They will, of course, not want world war. Hitler did not want world 
war. But all history proves you cannot play around with the kind 
of militarism to which conscription ministers without going over 
the abyss into war. 

I need not take your time to tell you how completely destructive 
would be a new world war. The survivors might well envy the dead. 
We are concerned with a program to avert a third worl l war while 
we gain time to lay the foundations of peace. The acceptance now of 
the system of universal military training and service which contrib- 
uted to the coming of so many wars in Europe would be an ominous 
sien of American defeat in the struggle for peace. We would walk 
the old roads which would lead this time to a destruction of life, prop- 
erty, and all the values by which men live, a hundredfold greater than 
any which has gone before. 

furopean history to which T have referred shows that after a time 
it is fairly easy to get parents and the young people themselves to 
accept universal military training and service. By it they are con- 
ditioned not to a love of war, but to an acceptance of it. Our one hope 
is to treat the present situation as an emergency under which by re- 
armament we help to buy time to use to win an end of the arms race 
and a transfer of conflict out of the realm of atomic war. 

I have in my hand here a copy of the President’s speech on October 
24 to the United Nations, in which he spoke, as you will remember, of 
the necessity of foolproof and enforceable disarmament. He says 
among other things that— 
although the possibility of attaining that goal appears distant today, we must 
never stop trying, for its attainment would release immense resources for the 
good of all mankind. 
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I do not have time to remember the speech, but I have time to insist 
that this continuing drive for the only thing that will save the genera- 
tion-of my grandchildren, and my children, from world war, will |e 
the end of the cold war before 20 years is up. By the end of the cold 
war, I do not mean that democracy, even an imperfect democracy and 
any kind of totalitarianism, Stalin’s imperial totalitarinism, will lie 
down in peace together. I mean so tremendous are the new forces of 
destruction that we have to agree to transfer conflict to another reali, 
economic or ideology. I do not believe in the present state of the 
world it is impossible, if we go at it right. . 

But I believe if we settle down in the old ways that never prevented 
and never guaranteed victory in a war, that we will not do what has to 
be done. 

Let this Congress now treat this horrible emergency situation as if 
it called for the kind of conscription which helped to destroy Europe, 
certainly European democracy, and that one hope will almost dis- 
appear. If selective service is for emergency, the very fact that it may 
be a little more difficult to administer than a routine conscription of 
all 18-year-olds will make the people, Congress, the Executive, and 
even the military more alert to find a way out of crisis. It is for this 
reason that I speak for those who are unalterably opposed to make 
universal military training and service a permanent policy under 
guise of meeting the present emergency. 

That means I am opposed to letting the President do the deciding. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, add two points very briefly, which are not 
in my main statement ? 

One is to renew what I have said many times before, my hope that 
in any Armed Forces of the United States there will not be any racial 
discrimination or discrimination, that it will be prevented by law. 
And also my hope that you will find some better way than we have 
found to deal with the problem of honest, conscientious objection. 

After I prepared this statement, I heard a story which I know accu- 
rately in main principle, although I am not even sure of the names. 
There was a young Quaker in Iowa. I think the name was Metcalf, 
who for conscientious reasons that I think William Penn and Ghandi 
and people like that would have understood, refused even to accept 
conscription for registration. If 1 had been anywhere around him, 
I would have pled with him to register, but he was conscientious. He 
reported that he would not register. He was sentenced for a year and 
aday. He served the sentence minus parole and went to college. He 
was then compulsorily registered, of course, and called up for physica! 
examination and again refused. Now, he was tried again and for re- 
fusing examination and refusing induction he has a total of a 10-year 
sentence imposed by a judge. I do not believe America is made 
stronger by a process under which men of such conscience who are 
trying to evade nothing are put in prison for 10 years. There is more 
useful work that the followers of William Penn and the emulators of 
Ghandi can do in the world. I have no proposals to make. I have 
not considered it. I think other committees are. But I beg you, gen- 
tlemen, to consider that part of our glory and part of our strength was 
the fact that we built our country on the conscience of men who may 
have been mistaken in many respects, the conscience of men who dif 
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fered with each other, and yet we are free because of our honor of that 
kind of conscience. 

A 10-year sentence for a man who reported meticulously because 
he could not accept war is a pretty bad thing, whatever may be the 
legalistic merits of the situation. 

That is a kind of footnote, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, but it is a 
footnote on which I feel strongly. I do not feel strongly because I 
myself would support his position. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Thomas, I am glad to have you bring that point 
up. We have not included any legis: ation in the proposed bill as to 
conscientious objectors. During the last or former act we did pro- 
vide for work camps. In your opinion, is that the way to handle that 
problem? Certainly it is not to put them in jail. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it might be better than jail. I was not too 
much impressed with what I saw in the work camps and some of the 
objectors themselves on various grounds were not too keen for it. But 
I think it isa great deal better device than to just jail them. I do not 
think work camps, if they are set up, should be made subject to volun- 
tary support. That is hardly a fair way to deal with the problem. 
If the work is worth doing, it is worth doing on a more regularized 
basis. 

By and large, I think the British did a better job than we were 
doing with conscientious objectors. They gave pretty large license, 
freedom, to the equivalent of their draft boards to decide that a man 
was thoroughly honest and would work perhaps in some industry or 
agriculture, intelligently and ably. 

In that way, they got more and better work out of their conscientious 
objectors, although they were subject to greater danger than we. 
Several of them, for instance, were given honors, which were bestowed 
on heroes of civilian defense in the London raids. I would urge you 
gentlemen to do what I have not done recently, look into the British 
law and the British experience. I imagine there are, here in Washing- 
ton, people with various committees who have a technical knowledge 
much greater than mine. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions by any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Tuomas. May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission ¢ 

The CHamrMan. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. Just one word on that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it isa pity and a mistake to make conscientious 
objection narrowly dependent on a single type of theological belief. 
It is too hard to define. Buddhism, for instance, might furnish, if 
there were Buddhists in America, conscientious objectors, but it is 
very dubious whether Buddhists believe in a supreme being. They 
believe in an imminent God. I think that sincerity does not depend 
upon the particular credit a man professes, but the way he holds it 
and the integrity with which he holds it. I hope that can be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Thomas, I am not sure that I understand your attitude with 
respect to the pending problem. Do you protest the continuance 
of conscription for service ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not. I distinctly said—I am glad to have a 
chance to make it plain—much as I do not like it, I think the present 
emergency makes it necessary to continue selective service. 

Mr. Corr. But your protest is against the permanent training 
phases of it. 

Mr. Tomas. That is right. It is against writing it now into the 
jaw. It is equally against letting the President have power to bring 
it into law. 

Mr. Corr. Well, in the absence of these other programs which you 
have in mind, the peacetime approaches to resolving the conflict of 
ideologies and peoples, until that pattern of action is advanced and 
formulated, what remedy do we have other than military training 
to make certain that the country is adequately prepared 4 

Mr. Tuomas. I think, given the mind of the American people and 
the state of the world, we have no alternative to the horribly bungling 
and cruel method of war. 

I say deliberately horribly bungling and cruel and nobody will want 
to deny it. 

Look, we won two wars completely, did we not, and we did not get 
the peace we wanted in either of them. No, there are various reasons 
for that. Mistakes of our leaders, honest mistakes, I think, that our 
leaders make. But one reason I think is the extraordinary ineptness 
es well as cruelty of war as an agent for good ends. 

We have no substitute for it now, God help us. And the American 
people feel that way. It would appear that we cannot, for the in- 
fantry at least, get enough volunteers. Therefore, I would accept, 
as I have said—I am not opposing a continuance of selective service; 
I am not opposing altering the terms of it as may be necessary, but 
I am insisting that a selective-service system good enough to win a 
war is good enough to carry on a cold war while we try to buy time. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. THomas. And at the existense of selective service rather than 
a permanent pattern of putting the 18-year-olds through the mill, will 
greatly stimulate the mental and moral activity of Americans to find- 
ing a substitute for war. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. It is a 
pleasure to have you here. The committee appreciates your observa- 
tions. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuairnman. Now, the next witness is Mr. Clinton N. Howard, 
International Reform Federation. Is Mr. Howard here? 

Mr. Howarp. He is here. 

The Cuamman. Have you a copy of your prepared statement, Mr. 
Howard / 

Mr. Howarp. I have, sir. 

Mr. Swarr. Is this the only copy you have? 

Mr. Howarp. No, L have my own here. 

The CuamrMan. Have you one for the committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. I have one for the committee and one for myself. 

Mr. Smarr. One for the reporter and one that he has. 

The Cuamman. All right, sir. You may proceed, Mr. Howard. 
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STATEMENT OF CLINTON HOWARD, SUPERINTENDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL REFORM FEDERATION 


Mr. Howarp. My name is Clinton N. Howard, superintendent of 
the International Reform Federation, with offices at 134 Constitution 
Avenue NE., and editor of its official publication, Progress, which 
has a circulation in every State in the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, Abraham Lincoln said at the end of his second 
inaugural address, “I have loath to close.” I confess I am very loath 
to begin and I hope I will not be accused of sounding a dissenting note 
on the testimony of the capable and competent and distinguished 
witness which you have just now heard. 

May I state without equivocation that this witness is opposed to war 
as an instrument to obtain and enforce peace. It seems to us con- 
clusively as the result of our last two world wars and all previous 
wars that permanent peace cannot be obtained or maintained by pre- 
paring to fight. And yet we recognize the divine right to fight in 
defense of the right. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a “peace-i-fist” on principle, but when might 
challenges right I am a paci-fist, as were my Quaker forebears before 
me, who belonged to the plain people of I >ennsylvania. On one occa- 
sion, When a boy of 10, I dined with my father in a public house where 
and old-fashioned dinner bell was rung in and around the house to 
call the help, hands and guests, who came tumbling to the table like 
hungry hounds. 

My father was a rural reverend who believed in the Scriptural 
injunction to turn the other cheek before he struck the first blow. He 
sat at the table with his broad-brimmed hat on his head. A militant 
fellow of the baser sort rebuked his table manners, asking him whether 
he wore a crock when he cut his hair and why he did not remove his hat 
when he “et”. Father explained that he never uncovered except in 
the presence of his superior, which was a quot: ition from Benjamin 
Franklin who was a guest at King George IIT’s court with his head 
covered. The Prime Minister is recorded as rebuking the American 
Franklin, saying, “Sir, it is always customary to uncover in the 
presence of the sovereign.” Franklin replied, “But I, sir, am a sov- 
ereign American citizen, who never uncovers except in the presence 
of his superior.” 

The diner rejoined offensively. Father replied, “Friend, my name 
is Benjamin Howard. What is thy name?” The guest re plied, “My 
name is Ben Bell.” Said my “peace-i-fist” father, “Friend Bell, if thee 
does not hold thy tongue, I'll knock the clapper out of thy bell.” 
Having turned the other cheek, father argued the law and the Lord 
left him to his own valor and discretion. 

We are at war. It does not matter why, when, or where. We are 
at war. There are only two alternatives: we will either win or lose, 
and we favor our winning, by honorable arbitration and mutual con- 
cession, if possible, or by superior armed conflict if necessary. While 
war is always to be deplored, defensive war is better than to suffer 
wrong, humiliation, and defeat. We concede that war is not always 
wrong. We read in the divine Revelation: 

And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon: and the dragon fought and his angels and prevailed not, and the great 
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dragon, that old serpent, called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world, was cast out and his angels were cast out with him. 
Where did he go? The Bible says, “He was cast out into the earth.” 
And the world has been going to the devil ever since. 

Our Lord confirmed it, saying: 

Behold I saw Satan, as lightning, fall from Heaven. 
We read in the Book of Revelation: 


And I saw Heaven open and, behold a white horse, and he that sat upon him 
was called faithful and true; his eyes were a flame of fire, on his head were many 
crowns, he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood, and the armies which were 
in Heaven followed him on white horses, clothed in linen, white and clean; and 
upon his vesture and upon his thigh a name was written king of kings and Lord 
of Lords, who in righteousness doth judge and make war, and he went forth con- 
quering and to conquer. 

If it was right to fight in heaven against an aggressor who rejected 
and defied Jehovah, it might be right to fight to stop communism, 
which denies God and resorts to force and uses an innocent infant 
nation as a shield. 

The Lord led the armies of Israel out of. Egypt to the coast of the 
Red Sea, divided the waters, and Israel crossed over on dry land, and 
Moses and Miriam sang this song: 

The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his name. I will sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously: The Lord is my strength and song and he is 
become my salvation. Sing ye to the Lord for he hath triumphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider he hath thrown into the sea. 

It was a song of victory, of right over might. 

For 40 years Moses, the commander, and Joshua, his general, trained 
them to fight and conquer the more powerful and better armed nations 
that inhabited Palestine. It was an army of invasion and God com- 
manded Moses, saying: 

Thou shalt utterly overthrow and destroy them, throw down their idols, destroy 
their images, overthrow their altars, and root out their groves— 
and they marched victoriously, crossing the Jordan, leveling the walls 
of Jericho, and established the capital of Israel, Jerusalem. King 
David sang: 

Blessed be God my strength who teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to 
fight. 

The army of the Lord. God was their commander in chief and 
named the conditions on which victory would be won. He did not 
send school boys to be slaughtered, but men to fight and fixed the age 
of their enlistment. Again and again He commanded Moses and his 
successor, Joshua, saying: 

Take ye the sum of all the congregation of the Children of Israel after their 
families, with the number of their names, every male by their polls; from 20 
years old and upwards, all that are able to go forth to war in Israel. 

And when they ran short of young men above 20 that were fit to 
fight, the Lord said to Moses: 


Number the sons of Israel after their families and after the house of their 
fathers, from thirty years old and upwards, even to fifty years old, every one 
that entereth into the service. 
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Mark the significant fact that the families, the women, the mothers, 
and the youth and the children were commanded to remain in the 
cities, only the males above 20 through to 50 were to be drafted. That 
was the military age of service fixed by the Almighty. Not the wind- 
falls. but the hand- picked, 20-vear- -old and upward, that were fit to 
fight; not 18-year-old adolescents, without sufficient military training, 
as we did in Korea, ill-clothed, ill-trained, ill-armed, soft-spoken 
youth from our high schools, but 20 years old and upward was the 
law of the Lord. God said 20 years; the Senate bill says 18. Who 
knows the best. God or the Senate? 

Someone may suggest that we have learned something new in mili- 
tary science during the 3,500 years from the d: ay of Moses. I would 
accept that if it were written that Moses spake unto God. But not so; 
it is written, “And God spake unto Moses,” and God spake unto 
Joshua, and God spake unto David, and God himself says, “For I am 
the Lord, I change not.” 

We are depending on the House to stick to God; there is little hope 
in the Senate. I learned that early in life. I served two terms in 
the house and one term in the senate in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, 70 years ago—as page, when I was a boy. Our representative 
in the Senate from the great State of | -ennsylv: ania at that time was 
that immortal statesman, Matthew Stanley Quay, whose only recorded 
speech in the Senate was, “Mr. Speaker, | move we do now adjourn.” 

I plead with the Armed Services Committee of the House to restore 
the divine military limit of 20 years old and upward. 

Sober soldiers: And of still more importance than the matter of 
years, the Lord said it was to be a sober army, a total abstaining 


army, a water-drinking army. In his last address, when Moses turned 
over the military leadership to Joshua, before the fall of Jericho, we 
read: 


And Moses called unto all Israel and said unto them, I have led you for forty 
years in the wilderness; your clothes are not waxen old upon you, and thy shoe 
is not waxen old upon thy foot, neither have ye drunk wine nor strong drink: 
that ye might know that I am the Lord your God. 

When they were parched with thirst and cried out against Moses 
for bringing them into that desert place, saying, “What shall we 
drink?” God did not send them canned beer as a present from the 
brewers of Egypt, but water out of the smitten rock. And we are 
told in the divine Revelation that the rock followed them, supplying 
potable water in a desert land and for 40 years. God gave them manna 
to eat and H.O to drink. Total abstinence and divine dependence 
brought deliverance. 

Concluding there, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, gen- 
erals of the Army, and Commander in Chief of the American mili- 
tary forces, in Key West, there is your cue, there is your divine com- 
mandment, there is the example of God through Moses and the high- 
way to victory: Enlist only those that are fit for military service, 
2) years old and upward, and give them H,O to drink, instead of 
hooch, Schlitz, Pabst, Budweiser, and Valley Forge, and our enemies 
will lick the dust. 

It is not only a question of numbers when you talk about enlisting 
three and a half million boys of this generation. We are told in the 
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Scripture that God told Gideon that his army was too large and he 
reduced it and reduced it again and the Midianites— 


who filled the valley like grasshoppers for multitude; and their camels without 
numbers fled in terror before the three hundred fighting men under Gideon— 


who lapped water as they ran. For God said to Gideon: 
by the three hundred that lapped water will I deliver the Midianites unto thy 
hand. 

One word further and IT have done. It took 27 minutes to dictate 
this and I think I can conclude it within the limit assigned. 

What kind of men were they? They ran into the battle and we 
read they lapped up water as they ran. 

Instead of that, our generals permitted the brewers to deluge our 
boys with free beer and when the mothers of America cried out in 
protest against debauching their sons at the battlefront, the Govern- 
ment took over the distribution of beer through the post exchange 
and the official record tells us that this so-called Christian Government 
purchased $10,000,000 worth of beer for our American boys during 
the 10 months since the campaign in Korea began. In the name of 
the Christian motherhood of this land, in the name of the mother of 
my eight children—four of them sons, two of them who gave their 
lives during the First World War—who went through death’s val- 
ley to bring these sons into life, train them in Christian homes, send 
them to Sunday schools and to church, in the name of Almighty God 
we protest against this criminal practice of sacrificing our American 
youth on the altar of alcohol. 

In the word of God it is written, “For the kingdom is the Lord’s, 
and He is the governor among the nations,” and again, “The eternal 
God is thy refuge and underneath are the everlasting arms” and again, 
“Blessed is that nation whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
He hath chosen for His own inheritance.” May that nation be the 
United States of America in peace and in war, and may they put their 
trust in the God of battles and not in the devil of booze. 

The Cramman. Thank you, Mr. Howard. The committee appre- 
ciates your statement. 

Mr. Howarp. Did I come within the limit ? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Exactly. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. John J. Finnel, an 18-year-old boy, 
who desires to make a statement. Is he here this morning? 

(No response.) 

The Cratrman. All right, then the next witness is Mrs. F. B. 
Fisher, New York Committee on Peaceful Conquest. 

(No response.) 

The Cratrman. The next is Joseph Bucholt, National Council of 
the Labor Youth League. 

All right, Mr. Bucholt. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BUCHOLT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Bucnour. Mr. Chairnaan and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am Joseph Bucholt, the New York executive 
secretary of the Labor Youth League. I appear here on behalf of the 
National Council of the Labor Youth League. 
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My interest in the issue at hand is not academic. I happen to be a 
veteran of the last war, having served as a first lieutenant with the 
Ninth Field Artillery Battalion of the Third Infantry Division dur- 
ing that division’s campaigns through Italy, France, and Germany- 
1 received the Purple Heart for wounds inflicted during the cam- 
paign in southern France. ; 

My interest and concern in testifying before you today is that of 
a veteran who spent three and a half of the best years of my life in 
the Army; and a leader of young people, both veterans and non- 
veterans, whose deepest desire is that of guaranteeing a peaceful life 
and future for themselves and for our country. 

The legislation which you are considering at this time will alter 
the life of every young person. The proposals are designed to affect 
every young man from 26 down to 19, 1814, or 18; and not just for 
now or next year, but forever after. In the words of the chairman 
of this committee, “as far as the mind of man can foresee.” 

The disposition of this legislation will, in large part, determine the 
future of our country and of the world—a future of war or peace. 
It will in large measure decide whether our young generation will be 
a generation of “killers,” as urged by General Hershey, or a genera- 
tion of workers, farmers, and intellectuals, achieving happiness and 
security for themselves, enjoying the rich and good life and cultural 
development which the resources of our great country can make 
available to them. : 

The Labor Youth League for which I speak, and I personally, 
vigorously oppose the legislation to lower the draft age to 18 or 
1814 and the institution of any type of universal military service or 
training. The heart-breaking report of some 50,000 United States 
casualties thus far in Korea is being met by our Government not 
with plans for negotiation and the ending of the war against that 
country, but with plans to replenish and expand the military units 
there much further. The legislation now before this committee is 
demanded in order that the plunder and inhuman, senseless bombing 
of that country may be contmued. 

We oppose this legislation because we cannot agree with placing 
the flower of our population under the control of the military for 
such aggression. We oppose this legislation because the institution of 
a system of UMT or UMS at this time can only lead to the destruction 
of our system of higher education. 

Our opposition is based further on the grounds that the militariza- 
tion of millions of youth will pose a serious threat to the labor move- 
ment, just as the plans for war up to now have already resulted in 
attacks on the civil and democratic rights of ever-larger sections of 
the American people. It is based on our belief that such a program 
will be accompanied by further oppressive measures against Negro 
youth, who now suffer from Jim Crow in the Armed Forces and are 
the special objects of attack by the high brass in Korea. 

We oppose the legislation now before the committee for these rea- 
sons and because of the big falsehood on which the whole program of 
draft and armaments is based—that there is a threat to the security 
of our Nation from without. Is this not the basis of the program, 
gentlemen? Has this not been the theme of the testimony, spoken 
and implied, of the spokesmen of the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Pentagon / 
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We voung people are told that “we must keep the powder dry” ii 
our relations with the Soviet Union, that from this other great power 
in the world stems the threat to our peace and our way ‘of life. 

But we are forced to ask certain questions on this score: 

If the Soviet Union is for war, why did Premier Stalin recently 
repeat again that war is not ine vitable and indicate that his country 
is most anxious to negotiate for peace?’ Why did the Soviet Unio 
assign its Deputy Foreign Minister, Gromyko, to the conference 
which opened Monday if it is not anxious to secure the peace? If 
the Soviet Union is planning aggression, how is it that the New York 
Times correspondent in Moscow, Harrison Salisbury, can record the 
following fact—October 13, 1950: 

The atmosphere of Moscow, and of the part of Russia that I crossed in traveling 
here from Poland, is not one of war nor of preparation for war. There are 
no recruiting posters in the streets nor have there been any appeals for recruits 
in the public press. During World War II, Soviet mobilization was carried 
out through public announcements in the form of posters and notices in the 
press, calling specified military classes and categories to service. ‘Today, no 
additional classes have been called to the colors. No reservists have been 
summoned to duty. No classes have been kept in the Soviet Army beyond their 
normal release date. 

And Mr. Salisbury goes on to say that students in schools and 
colleges are not inducted into the armed forces. 

Or how do we square such arguments with the’ following state- 
ment by Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the National Steel Corp., who, 
after an extensive tour of Europe, said, as it was reported in the 
Pittsburgh press, on February 8, 1951: 

I did not find a single person who believed that Russia would precipitate a 
war now or for some years to come—if ever. 

Why is it that no Government spokesman testifying before this 
committee has dared to say that there is a direct danger of attack 
against the United States? Both President Truman and ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover have admitted that there is no such danger. 

No, gentlemen, since the facts do not jibe with the arguments 
advanced, it is necessary to look through and beyond those argu- 
ments. We know that since 1917 every major move of war and 
aggression has been made under the guise of meeting a mythical 
threat from the Soviet Union. We have witnessed the near destruc- 
tion of the European Continent and the slaughter of millions of 
men, women, and children as a result of the old Rome- Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis ery of “Bolshevik menace!” The wounds are not yet so old 
on those of us who received them, to forget that Hitler’s he was big 
and terrible; and that against the Fascists of the world, GI Joe and 
Red Armyman Ivan fought side by side. 

There is no danger from the Soviet Union. The facts refute such 
a hypothesis. For the Soviet Union, a Socialist country, wars have 
meant only suffering and bloodshed for all its people—no one in the 
Soviet Union ever got fat on war contracts. Every period of peace 
for that country has meant and can only mean fuller and greater 
progress and well-being for all its people. 

Therefore the conduct of our Nation as a nation, and all of us as 
responsible citizens, must not be built upon a big lie. Universal mili- 
tary training, universal military service, the 18-year-old draft are 
proposals which must be rejected by the Nation. Instead, there must 
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be a program to build up the health, guarantee fuller education and 
jobs for young people, and put an end to discrimination against 
Negroes and other minor ity groups. 

May I ask a few pertinent questions further on the 18-year-old 
draft ? 

In the October 27, 1950, issue of United States News and World Re- 
port, Representative Vinson, in an interview published in that maga- 
zine, spoke in terms of an armed force of 3,000,000; during these hear- 
ings the case is built for a force of 3,500,000; and in the last couple 
of days Secretary Marshall raised the possibility of going up to 4,000,- 
000. "When will we see the end? Or won't there be an end, other 
than the use of these forces in Korea, and other “Koreas” 4 

The Department of Defense says the draft of 18-year-olds is a 
must. How do we square this with the fact that of the 12 Atlantic 
Pact nations, only England, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands draft 
youth at 18¢ That France, which supposedly will be one of the first 
objects of aggression, has a draft of youth at the age of 20, and then 
only for 18 months? And that Canada has no draft at all? 

America’s youth are demanding a peace program, gentlemen. It 
is not alone the members of the Labor Youth League, or youth i 
any particular section of the country. There is a veritable great de- 
bate taking place from the Atlantic to the Pacific among youth about 
their future and about peace. How else could it be? Congressman 
Cannon may speak of letting European boys do the fighting. But 
American GI's are among the casualties of Korea. The plans for war 
being hatched add up to 18- and 19-year-olds carrying the rifles, fly- 
ing the planes, and doing the dying. Congress may debate whether 
75,000 or 150,000 draft- -age youth should be left in school, but there 
are today 2,500,000 students attending college. Closing the doors of 
these schools means no education, no “profession, no trade, no future 
for these millions. You may speak of equality of sacrifice, but there 
are 1,000,000 Negro youth who are faced with discrimination in edu- 
cation, in industry, in every aspect of American life, and are the 
victims of police brutality. The Negro youth, as all vouth, are inter- 
ested in more equality, and fuller democrac y in these United States. 

It is American youth that is on the hot spot. That is why we say, 
“Pass legislation for peace, not for war.” We do so with the fullest 
realization of responsibility and love for our country. There are 
millions of young Americans who share the feelings of Marine Corp. 
John Moulette, who wrote a letter questioning the wisdom of our 
foreign policy. 

I hope all the members of this committee had the opportunity to 
read the full text of this letter. 

And all young Americans want more than the “answers” which 
Secretary Ac -heson gave him. Generalities about a “foreign danger,” 
“containing communism” are not answers to our problems or our 
needs. 

Before I end, I would like to quote from the end of Corporal Mou- 
lette’s letter. He writes that: 

I believe that the people of our level want only peace but that the leaders 
(including Truman) are afraid to admit they are wrong and are ashamed to 
admit it for fear they will lose face. 
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Do not hesitate to reject the 18-year-old UMT bill because it may 
prove unpopular here in Washington, D. C. Young America wil! 
applaud such an exhibition of courage—such an act for peace. 

We should get out of Korea. We should negotiate all differences 
with China and the Soviet Union. We should stop rebuilding the 
Nazi, Fascist armies of Western Germany and Japan. 

Reject an all-out arms race. Reject the militarization of America’s 
youth. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. 

Mr. Price. May I ask one question ? 

The CuarrMan, Just bear with me one second. 

Mr. Bucholt, will you file, to accompany your statement, what the 
National Council of Labor Youth League is: How many members 
has it: where it obtains its finance; a statement of its distributions and 
its contributions. 

Let that be put in the record with your statement. 

Mr. Bucnoir. Do you desire that information now, Mr. Chairman, 
or some time after? 

The CHamman. Do you have that information now ? 

Mr. Bucnour. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman,. All right; give it to the committee. 

Mr. Bucnoir. On the questions which you asked, the national coun- 
cil is a body of elected leaders of the organization, elected at a conven- 
tion which was held in December with representatives from all the 
clubs of the Labor Youth League throughout the country. 

The Cuarrman. How many clubs are there / 

Mr. Bucnour. I am an officer of the New York organization, and 
I do not have at this time the number of clubs that exist throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Gavin. How many, approximately / 

Mr. Bucuour. I would say approximately 150. 

The Cuarman. How many members are there that belong to the 
Labor Youth League? What is the membership / 

Mr. Bucuour. I couldn't give you the exact national membership, 
either. 

The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Bucnorr. At this time. 

The Cuatrman. Get that information. 

Then give the finance: How much money it obtains by contribution, 
where it obtained it, and the disbursements. 

Mr. Rivers. And the addresses and the names of each officer of the 
national outfit, for whom you allegedly speak. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Bucholt, is your organization, the Labor Youth 
League, 799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., the same organization that 
was cited by the Attorney General on August 30, 1950, as a suecessor 
to the Young Communist League ? 

Mr. Bucuorr. I believe the citation which you refer to is correct, 
Congressman; but let me point out that we are the successor to no 
organization; that we were in existence some year and a half, that we 
did not succeed anyone, but are an independent organization which 
came into being—— 
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Mr. Price. Didn't the Attorney General so cite you / 

Mr. Bucuorr. He has so cited us on his subversive list. 

Mr. Price. Doesn’t he also cite you as being a successor also of the 
American Youth for Democracy ¢ 

Mr. Bucnouir. He may cite us as such, but the information is in- 
correct. Weare not a successor to the American Youth for Democracy 
or any other organization. 

The Cuamman. Submit that statement as to your finances. 

That is all. ‘ 

Mr. Héperr. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Bucholt, in connection with the line of questions by Mr. Price, 
are you or have you ever been a member of the Communist Party / 

Mr. Bucnovr. Congressman, I am surprised that the question of my 
political beliefs is brought into testimony of this type on a matter like 
the 18-year-old draft. I am surprised that this question is asked. 

I would like to indicate that upon advice of counsel I cannot answer 
that question under my rights under the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Héserr. You said, on advice of counsel. 

Where is your counsel ¢ 

Mr. Bucnowr. He is not present here. 

Mr. Hénerr. You anticipated the question and asked him that before 
you came here ¢ 

Mr. Bucuovr. IT had a discussion with the counsel, a lawyer, who is 
a friend of mine, and in the discussion that was discussed and that was 
the advice which I received. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Hésertr. One minute. 

The Cuatrman. Wait one minute. Mr. Hébert is examining the 
witness. 

Mr. Hérerr. Then you did anticipate such a question coming from 
this committee, and it is no surprise to you 4 

Mr. Bucnorr. | thought that question might come up, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hénerr. Why did you antic ipate such a question. 

Mr. Bucuorr. Because it is a question which in my opinion is asked 
very liberally before congressional committees, with the object in 
view before the American people of trying to detract from the main 
question at hand, of trying to call people, to indicate that — who 
have certain views of opposition to the militarization of American 
youth can only be members of a particular party. 

Mr. Henerr. Now, I again ask you the question : 

Are you now or ever have you been a member of the Communist 
Party in America or in any other country / 

Mr. Bucuorr. I can only repeat the answer which I have already 
given, sir, that I cannot answer that question based on the rights that 
I have under the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Héserr. Wait a minute. 

In other words, I understand you to say that you refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds it might incriminate you ? 

Mr. Bucuotr. That is correct, sir, and on the grounds of my rights 
under the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. The record will speak for 
itself. 
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Mr. Rivers. I want to ask this question : 

Does this committee have power of subpena for this investigation / 

The CuatrMan. We have power of subpena. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it have the right to place a witness under oat}; ’ 

The CuatrMan. We haven’t the power, except when you are sitting 
in the capacity under your resolution. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it have now, to put this witness under oath ? 

The Cuarrman. It hasn’t the authority now to do so. 

Any questions by other members of the committee ? 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just two questions, please? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Bucholt, I notice you have the name “Labor Youth 
League.” Is that league in any way identified with either of the major 
organized labor groups in our country, such as A. F. of L. or CLO! 

If so, how ¢ 

Mr. Bucuour. No, it is not. There are young people who belong to 
the A. I’. of L. and C1O, who are amongst our members, but 

Mr. Dorie. Do any of the major organizations of labor in our coun- 
try sponsor the American Labor Youth League 4 

Mr. Bucnotr. They do not sponsor the National Council of Labor 
Youth League. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Bucholt, what is the name of your counsel / 

Mr. Bucnoir. The National Labor Youth League. 

Mr. WickersuaM. I mean your attorney. 

Mr. Bucnotr. It is an attorney in New York. 

The Cuatrman. What is his name ? 

Mr. Bucnour. His name is Unger. 

Mr. WickersnaM. What are his initials? 

Mr. Bucuouir. A. Unger. 

Mr. WickersuAM. Is he the attorney for the council ? 

Mr. Bucnotr. No, he is not the attorney. 

Mr. Rivers. And his address. 

Mr. WickrErsHaM. Have you been in service, yourself, in the armed 
services / 

Mr. Bucnour. Yes, sir; I have. For 31% years. 

Mr. Gavin. What branch of the service ? 

Mr: Bucnoir. The Field Artillery, with the Third Infantry 
Division. 

The Cuairnman. All right, thank you? 

Mr. Corr. Let us have in the record, when did you enter the mili- 
tary service? 

Mr. Bucnoir. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Core. When did you enter the military service? 

Mr. Bucnoir. May 1942. 

The CHarrMan. Were you drafted or did you volunteer? 

Mr. Bucnoxr. I was drafted. 

The Crarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hevert. Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation, just for 
the record, that the technique used in this particular case is the typical 
technique of the Communist Party in appearing before congressional 
committees, in using the committee as a sounding board for its policies 
and principles, and also adopting the use of such words as “labor” to 
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indicate that labor is behind them or “Americanism” or something of 
that sort. 

I just merely make that observation, as to the similarity of 
technique. 

Mr. Bucnorr. May I make an observation ? 

The Cuatrman. The committee knows all about this situation. 

Mr. Bucnovr. May I make an observation, Mr. Vinson ? 

The CitarrMan. No, sir; you are through now. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr, Chairman, I think the record should show 
a quorum is present. 

The CHairman. Of course, we are not sitting in an investigating 
capacity. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Zeller. 

Is Mr. Zeller here # 

( No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mrs. Wright. 

Is Mrs. Wright here / 

Mrs. Wriair. Yes. 

I want to apologize to the committee for not answering when my 
name was called before and I have a sick husband at home and you 
all know how cranky a man can get when he is sick. 

The Cuatrman. Have youa prepared statement ¢ 

Mrs. Wricur. I have a prepared statement. Unfortunately, I have 
only a few copies of it. 

The CuarrMan. Who are you speaking for ¢ 

Mrs. Wricut. My name is Leslie Wright, and I am speaking for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

I am the legislative chairman. 

The Cuatrman. <All right. 

Mrs. Wricut. The statement is very brief. It will take less than 
5) minutes. 

The CuatrMan. Go right ahead. 

Pass your statement around. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. C. D. WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Wriciur. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is the 
largest organization of its kind in the world. It has within the 
United States a membership of over 514 million women, with a voting 
membership of over 770,000. Affiliated with it throughout the world 
is another 514 million women. 

We are appearing here this morning in support of H. R. 2811, to 
permit more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United 
States through legislation authorizing universal military training 
and service. 

The GFWC is proud of its consistent support of the defense needs 
of the United States. No other group has had brought home to it 
so distressingly the sacrifices and separations which war and _ pre- 
paredness demand than the wives and mothers of the men who go to 
fight our wars, 

In June 1947, when the question of universal military training was 
being considered by the Congress, the GFWC at its convention in 
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New York brought in as an emergency resolution an endorsement of 
the program for UMT set forth in the Compton report with the ex- 
pressed hope that sufficient educational and spiritual safeguards would 
be given our young boys. We supported that proposal before con- 
gressional committees and worked for it throughout our membership. 
We were very much dismayed when certain misguided groups, and 
others which were evidently swayed by subversive thinking, disre- 
garded the »roposal in favor of a lmited draft. 

The Gi WC feels that many of those ill-trained boys who died in 
Korea would be alive today if UMT had been adopted in 1947. We 
hope that never again will this country find itself without an ade- 
quate defense force, and while we believe in economy of government 
we do not want ever again to have our Military Establishment eur- 
tailed as it was under the former Secretary of Defense, Mr. Johnson. 

We should like to see our menfolk allowed to follow the pleasant 
ways of peace which we have thought our rightful heritage—to know 
our young menfolk might look forward, as in our brave past they have, 
to happy adolescent years, with summer vacations on our beautiful 
beaches—our great natural wonderlands—secure in a future which 
would lead through the college of their choice into a life safeguarded 
by customs and habits laid down long ago by those forebears of ours 
who were willing to risk their lives and fortunes to make this Amer- 





ica of ours. 

But now we find that in order to preserve this American heritage we 
must abandon our traditional policies and for security, even survival 
of our Nation, mobilize our manpower resources to their fullest extent. 

Our women are willing to assume whatever share may be allotted 
to them in the defense picture—just now we feel that it is urgent to 
put passage of H. R. 2811 first. We have had many letters deploring 
the harsh choice which would take our 18-year-olds into the armed 
services. We feel that first there should be a careful rescreening of 
those who were rejected for physical or mental reasons and use of as 
many of that class first. Also, those men who served only a few 
months in noncombat areas during World War II should be called 
back when possible. 

In this city particularly, there were many young men who were 
exempted as “essential” to the war effort, and who at the cessation of 
hostilities went back into private industry at top salaries, leaving the 
boys returning from combat to start at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. These men should be sent into combat when possible over the 
18-year-old class. Also the Organized Reserves who were in actual 
combat and who are now trying to rebuild their economic status should 
certainly not be called back if it is possible to do without them. This 
time it will not be 4 or 5 years but probably a decade. These men will 
be middle-aged when released again with no chance of making a suc- 
cess in civilian life. 

In conclusion, I wish to submit a resolution adopted by our resolu- 
tions committee last month, and which will be submitted to our 1951 
convention. Unfortunately, the convention does not meet until May, 
and defense policies will be set by that time, but the resolution shows 
the thinking of a very important segment of America, and it is being 
circulated to our clubs at this time. 

This is the resolution : 
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Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs recognizes that conditions 
have forced the United States to readjust its traditional attitude toward main- 
taining a large body of men trained in military science and practices; and 

Whereas the necessity for the maintenance of an adequate, equipped, and 
ready military force may extend over an undetermined period of years, and 
must therefore provide for both the present emergency and for the future devel- 
opment and needs of the Nation: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled May 1951 declares its belief in and support of a plan for universal 
military training and service for the United States and a mobilization system 
which: 

1. Is democratic and universal in application. 

2. Provides a citizen army constantly reinferced by newly trained men. 

3. Safeguards the health, education, and morals of young people during the 
period of training and service. 

4. Provides for the future development and needs of our country by utilizing 
to maximum advantage the skills and abilities of young people called into 
service and by giving appropriate training to those showing particular aptitude 
in the sciences, for vital professions and the necessary social services. 

5. Is administered by a commission composed of both civilian and military 
personnel with a majority (always) of civilians. 

6. Makes available the manpower of the Nation beginning at age 18. 

Mr. Chairman, I have conferred with one or two of our State 
federations already, whether they will support this resolution. Just 
last night I had a telephone call from the State of Virginia, that 
they certainly are back of it. I think that you will find that the 
women of America, at least the 514 million in the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, will support any program you will put out 
for the defense and protection of the United States. 

I think you will feel that the sons and brothers and husbands of 
these women are patriotic enough to want to do their duty, even if 
they have to do it the second time in the armed services. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mrs. Wright. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of Mrs. Wright: 

When did the national convention most recently pass on the ques- 
tion of military training? 

Mrs. Wrient. We—— 

Mr. Cotr. Since 1947? 

Mrs. Wricur. Yes. Our resolutions are good for 6 years. We do 
not have to reaffirm them. But the question came up at our board 
meeting last fall and when we found the present emergency was so 
much in need of help we called the resolutions committee together and 
this resolution has just been drafted. In fact, it was just O. K.’d last 
week. 

Mr. Corr. When it was adopted in 1947, which you say was the 
one recent one, by what majority was it carried in the convention ? 

Mrs. Wrreut. It was a unanimous resolution. 

There was a lot of discussion on it but it did pass unanimously in 
the 1947 convention. 

I have a copy of it here, if you would care for it. 

The CHamman. Put that—— 

Mrs. Wricutr. At the time I testified on UMT in 1947, there were 
quite a number of letters that came in from one or two of the State 
federations against it. Their delegates did vote for it in the con- 
vention. It came up as an emergency and had not been referred to 
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the States at that time but since then I think you will find every State 
has ratified it. I know they are back of this program. 

Mr. Pricer. Mrs. Wright, in your copy of the resolution here you 
have a typographical error. In the resolution it probably should 
read May 1947. 

Mrs. Wricutr. No; I have a copy of that one with me, Mr. Congress 
man. This is the proposed resolution which will be submitted. 

Mr. Price. Oh, I see. 

Mrs. Wricur. That was the proposed one which was O. K.’d by our 
resolutions committee last week. It has been, of course, impossible 
to get it before the convention until the convention meets, but I do have 
a copy of the one on the Compton report which was adopted in 1947. 

The CHarrMan. Put that in the record. 

Mrs. Wriegur. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mrs. Wright. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, JUNE 23-28, 1947, New YorxK City 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


Whereas since VE-day 11,000,000 displaced persons have been repatriated, 
but the remaining 850,000 who live in detention camps cannot be returned to 
their original places of residence, and must be absorbed in countries where they 
will be welcome and ean build a new life; and 

Whereas they represent almost all religions, some 80 percent being Christians 
of various denominations and 20 percent being Jews; and 

Whereas the United Nations established the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion to deal with the displaced persons’ problem, but [RO cannot solve the problem 
unless immigrant-receiving countries make special provisions to receive a fair 
share of displaced persons; and 

Whereas the United States Congress has passed immigration laws which 
permit a quota of 154,000 immigrants to enter this country annually; and 

Whereas, during the 1940-46 war period, only 15 percent of the total quota 
was used, whereby the United States lost 914,762 people who could have entered 
this country legally and whom we were ready and prepared to receive; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that 400,000 displaced persons legally screened 
and whose devotion to liberty is vouched for would be a fair share to enter the 
United States, which would be less than half of the number of eligible entries 
that were not used during the war years; and 

Whereas a population of 140,000,000 people can absorb several hundred thou- 
sand displaced persons without straining the national economy: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, June 1947, supports the principle and urges the passage of legislation 
pending in the Congress which fulfills the proportional responsibility of the 
United States in its functional participation under the IRO to these thousands 
of homeless and suffering refugees of all faiths. 


COMPTON REPORT 


Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is on record as advocating 
that the United States of America should achieve and maintain strength com- 
mensurate with any predictable need; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has asked for an unbiased 
study of conditions under which such strength could be obtained with educational 
and spiritual safeguards surrounding our youth while in training for military 
service: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, June 1947, declares its conviction that the report of the Commission 
appointed by the President of the United States and headed by Dr. Karl Compton 
can be accepted as authoritative and endorses the plan for achieving national 
strength contained therein. 
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GENERAL MARSHALL’S PLAN FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, June 1947, expresses its unqualified approval and support of General 
Marshall’s European economic reconstruction program for recovery and peace. 


HOUSING 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in the great housing 
emergency now facing our country, calls upon builders, labor, manufacturers, 
local and Federal Governments to cooperate in supplying well-built. and practi- 
cally priced housing to meet this crisis; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation urges its own members to support to 
the utmost local housing projects and to open their homes to families and indi- 
viduals until adequate housing is available; and further 

Resolved, That the needs of veterans shall be given priority in programs to 
supply satisfactory housing. 

The Cramman. Now, the next witness is Dr. S. M. Brownell, 
National Education Association. 

Doctor, have you copies of your statement ¢ 

Dr. Brownetn. Yes, si 

Mr. Chairman, and me eine of the committee—— 

The CrarrMan. You may proceed. 

Dr. Browneti. With your permission, in order to come within 
the time limits, I shall go through this testimony giving excerpts 
rather than reading the entire testimony. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Go right ahead now. We will 
listen to you until 12 o’clock. That will give you 20 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF S. M. BROWNELL, NEW HAVEN, CONN., REPRESENT- 
ING THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Brownett. My name is 8S. M. Brownell, of New Haven, Conn. 
[ represent the } National Education Association, a professional asso- 
ciation of educators in the United States in existence since 1875. 
It includes all branches and all levels of education from the kinder- 
garten through the universities and professional schools. ‘The mem- 
bership includes teachers, professors, principals, deans, superintend- 
ents, presidents, and other professional persons in the field of educa- 
tion. ‘The actual paid membership on February 28, 1951, was 449,640. 

The conclusions and recommendations as presented here are sus- 
tained by the large majority of the written and signed opinions from 
key faculty members in colleges, and presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities in all types of institutions throughout the Nation. An 
opinionnaire was sent to 1,461 presidents of whom 987—67.56. per- 
cent—have replied to date; the opinionnaire was sent to 1,098 key 
faculty members of whom 836—76.14 percent—have replied to date. 

This represents 1,823 institutions from which these replies have 
been secured. 

These signed statements are available to your committee at any 
time you may wish to examine them. They come from all of the 
States, and they constitute, insofar as I know, the only Nation-wide 
assembly of the opinion of college and university administrators 
and faculty members on these vital problems. 

From these statements and from committee studies of the higher 
education division, I believe that the following conclusions are fair 
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and accurate statements. The chief concern of educators generally 
about manpower legislation is not about the effect on educational! 
institutions nor who shall be considered the spokesman for education. 
Educators generally are primarily concerned about the effect such 
legislation will have on immediate and on long-range national 
security. 

Mr. Suorr. Our interests are the same as yours. 

Dr. BrowNneLi. We hope that this testimony and our facilities will 
help to substantiate much of your thinking or will point out to you 
some of the phases that are not otherwise brought to your attention. 

As educators view the problems faced by these United States they 
recognize that the long-range security of this country rests on main- 
taining a superiority in trained personnel, especially since we do 
not have a superiority in number of our manpower. ‘To lose or jeo- 
pardize this superiority would be to lose or jeopardize our greatest 
security asset. This trained personnel must include highly trained 
specialists in all areas of military and civil pursuits that will guar- 
antee the development of new ideas in technology and science, in 
military strategy and above all in human relations, agricultural pro- 
ductivity and other improvements in the well-being of mankind. It 
is such developments that will insure our ability to resist successfully 
armed attack from those who would destroy aur lives, property, and 
way of life. At the same time, it is on these developments that we 
must rely to demonstrate that our way of life does offer to humanity 
advantages—spiritual and material—that are worth living for, and, 
if necessary, dying to preserve. It is on these developments that we 
rest our hopes for working out successfully the ways of living in a 
peaceful world order. 

In addition to the highly trained personnel from whom we must 
depend for frontier thinking we must have great numbers of those 
with sufficient preparation to utilize, perfect, and carry on processes 
discovered or projected by the researchers, and the professional 
leaders. These persons, who constitute a large segment of the profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, administrative, and technical strength of 
our Nation, constitute the backbone of a technological society. They, 
too, require specialized training, in quality and quantity beyond that 
provided in high schools. 

It might seem that the point at issue in manpower legislation would 
be limited to finding ways and means of identifying these potential 
trainees and of settimg up an armed force of higher-education insti- 
tutional arrangement to Insure a continuing flow of eligibles for this 
training. This is indeed necessary, but it is only a part of the problem. 
Unfortunately, like so many of our real problems, there are less 
noticeable elements underlying the apparent issue which are equally 
or even more fundamental. In this case, many educators who have 
struggled with this manpower-security problem recognize that tech- 
nical schools, colleges, professional and graduate schools are almost 
wholly dependent for their proficiency upon the quality of prepara- 
tion of students in the elementary and high schools of this country. 
It is abundantly evident to them today, as I am sure it is apparent 
to you, that preservation of a flow of trained personnel necessary 
for our long-range national security requires as its first essential 
the preservation of strong programs of elementary and secondary edu- 
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cation. It means that there must be maintained, even if they must 
be drafted for this duty, capable teachers and teachers in training 
for the elementary and high schools, as well as for technical schools, 
college, professional and graduate schools. They, the teachers— 
elementary, secondary and collegiate—provide the main line of de- 
fense for long-range national security. Our immediate security prob- 
lem must not let us forget this fact, or cause us to adopt measures 
which see only immediate defense, important as that is. We sre fully 
conscious of the fact that it is of little avail to win battles but in so 
doing to lose wars. 

With these introductory remarks concerning the significance of the 
proposed legislation we should like to present several definite recom- 
mendation with respect to the Defense Department. bill. 

(a) Using 18-year-olds will not increase the number of men avail- 
able to the armed services except for the first year. 

The number of young men becoming available by reaching the 
threshold of induction would be approximately the same whether the 
age is set at 18 or at 19. The accumulated pool of availables above 
19 years of age should be used to achieve the necessary force-in-being 
of 8,460,502 during the tide-over period necessary to reach the point 
when the induction of 19-year-olds will yield exactly the same intake 
into the Armed Forces as would the induction of 18-year-olds. Once 
that point is reached, the induction of 19-year-olds would yield the 
same number of men as would the induction at the age of 18. In 
the event of all-out war it may be necessary to take 18-year-olds, but 
the long-range policy should not do so. It would seem prudent not 
to utilize this emergency reserve of manpower short of all-out war. 

(6) Induction at age 19 causes severe disruption of education, but 
the induction of 15-year-olds would have a far more serious effect 
upon the educational life of the Nation. 

Recently there has been a tenedency to oversimplify the discussion 
of the status of the 15-year-old men. Not all or nearly all of them 
have completed high school. Actually there are about 30,000 in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools below tenth grade. There are esti- 
mated to be 200,000 in the senior high schools—tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. 

There are approximately 300,000 in the colleges, and many of these 
are in their second and some in the third years of college work. Ob- 
viously, the 18-year-old young man is not typically the high-school 
graduate about to enter college. The majority of those who are des- 
tined to go to college are already there at 18 and are well started 
with their college programs. 

At the present time, the median beginning college student reaches 
the age of 18 during the year in which he is a college freshman and 
reaches the age of 19 during the year in which he takes his second year 
of college work. The inducting of young men at the end of the school 
year during which they become age 18 would permit the majority to 
complete only 1 year of college work. To induct these same men at 
the end of the school year during which they reach age 19 would permit 
most of them to complete 2 vears of college work. With accelerated 
programs in high school and college, larger numbers could complete 
the 2 years. 

For a great many students, the 2 years would be spent in 2-year 
technical courses, thus making them much more useful to the Armed 
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Forces as well as to the civilian life of the Nation. Their schooling 
would not have been interrupted. It would have been completed at 
the age of 19. : : 

Two years of college would permit completion of premedical, pre- 
dental, prelegal, preengineering, preteaching, and other preprofes- 
sional courses for tens of thousands of additional young men... Two 
years of college would provide for still others a substantial beginning 
on a 4-year program of liberal education that would encourage much 
larger numbers of the young men to go back and complete their 4-year 
programs after military service. Two years of college is thus a much 
better breaking point than 1 vear. 

(c) Retention of the induction age at 19 would insure for the Nation 
a larger supply of essential trained personnel. 

It has been assumed by many that to take 18-year-olds for 27 months 
of military service would merely interrupt for a 2- or 3-year period 
the education of persons who are going to college. The facts show 
otherwise. We saw clearly what happens to such young men in the 
experience of World War II. Even though Congress enacted very 
generous education benefits for veterans, we tind that the higher educa- 
tion of men in the United States for the decade 1941 to 1951 has been 
7.63 percent less than would have been the case under normal condi- 
tions. This loss has already been sustained, and it can never be re- 
covered, 

It should be remembered that we called 18-Vvear-olds only during a 
relatively short time in World War II. If we had taken the entire 
group of 18-year-olds throughout the duration of the war, the depres- 
sion in college enrollments would have been much more serious. 

On the basis of the carefully developed figures on college enroll- 
ments, it appears that the taking of all young men at age 18 might in 
the long run reduce by 25 to 50 percent the total number of physically- 
fit men with college education in the United States as compared with 
the number we would have without the interruption for military 
service. 

Even if the induction age remains at 19, there will be a serious 
break in the normal flow of men with college education, but the loss 
will be much less than would be the case if the induction age were 
lowered to 18. This is especially serious because there is no “stock- 
pile” or surplus of trained personnel upon which we can draw, nor 
will the potential contributions of the young men who will be lost 
to college training be offset by the contributions of college-trained 
women. The history of World War II shows that the impact of 
mobilization actually retards the college enrollment of women as well 
as of men. Retaining the induction time for students at the end of 
the school year in which they reach age 19, providing GI educational 
benefits, and enacting a bill for financial assistance to capable college 
students are essential measures to preserve as much of the benefits of 
the higher education of men as possible during the period ahead. 

(7) The drafting of boys at age 18 would be disruptive to the high- 
school children of the Nation as well as to the colleges. 

That point is brought out in the testimony that has been filed, 
particularly by the Association of Secondary School Principals, so 
T will not develop that. 
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(¢) We believe that 19-year-old youth, by and large, are enough 
more mature than 18-year-olds to meet in a better way the inev itable 
moral and personal adjustment problems of military life. 

This is not to imply that military life is essentially bad and college 
life essentially good. It recognizes, however, what any of us who 
have experienced both know full well. 

We know, for example, that a very large number of college stu- 
dents live at home. This is particularly true in the junior-college 
years. A very large number of college students who do not live at 
home attend small colleges and coeducational colleges where living 
is far more closely associated with cultural and homelike conditions 
than is true in military life. Few veterans that I know consider as 
2 debatable point whether a year of college or a year of military life 
is more likely to contribute to the moral, ethical, and cultural devel- 
opment of an 18-year-old youth. If there is any. validity in our wide- 
spread reliance upon home and school for helping young people pre- 
pare themselves for adult living and responsibility—and there is much 
evidence besides observation and common sense to support this—then 
young men at 19 are better prepared to meet these problems at 19 
than at 18, and at 18 than at 17. There seems to us no question about 
it being more desirable for induction to be at 19 rather than at 18 on 
this point. 

(f) We believe that there is possible a very considerable increase 
in manpower available to the military that should be utilized before 
resorting to a draft of 18-year-olds. 

We find it hard to understand the necessity of utilizing combat 
standards of fitness for all inducted into military service only to have 
many assigned to noncombatant activities essential to military organi- 
zation but capable of being conducted by persons competent for those 
jobs but perhaps physically unfit for combat. Before 18-year-olds 
are drafted it would appear to us sensible to induct many men now 
being rejected who are able to play varsity or professional athletic 
contests, carry on responsible office and mercantile jobs, operate trucks, 
and carry on construction projects even though not able to carry com- 
bat assignments. Weare pleased to note that the Defense Department 
has promised to give attention to this matter, and that the proposed 
bill goes far in that direction. 

Similarly, it is hard to understand the necessity of assigning liter- 
ally thousands of men to recruiting duties throughout the Nation 
while selective service is in operation. To many this appears not only 
a waste of manpower, but it creates an undesirable attitude toward 
selective service. ‘The question seems reasonable to consider of why 
it would not be more efficient use of manpower and make selective 
service more fair if it were the sole procurer of men for the military. 
This would not prevent volunteering. Those wishing to volunteer 
would do so by requesting from their local selective-service board 
immediate or early induction. Choice of service would be made as 
equally as possible to voluntary or drafted inductees. 

Furthermore, the present standards of acceptance into the armed 
services are open to serious question as to validity and as to fairness. 
Much emphasis is placed upon intelligence tests. Rejection rates 
show clearly that they might well be called school-opportunity tests 
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So far as I find out their relationship to ability to render some form 
of useful military service has not been validated. They are un- 
doubtedly valuable in indicating, as one part of the necessary evidence, 
the best bets for advanced training, e. g., officers. They can help 
screen out those of very limited ability to learn. But, it would seem 
that the armed services have not yet demonstrated the justification 
of a particular intelligence-test rating as the low score for acceptance 
into the armed services. It seems fair to question the validity of 
applying the same standard of these so-called intelligence-test results 
to youth who have had little or poor schooling and those who have had 
much schooling. As it now works out, young men from areas that 
have had good schools are having to carry a disproportionate share of 
the draft load. 

I call attention to these as indications of the kind of situations that 
we believe should be much more carefully studied, and considered, 
as possible ways of increasing the available manpower pool in ages 
19 to 25 before 18-vear-olds are drafted. In any event, it would seem 
prudent to require that all eligible 19- to 25-year-olds be drafted before 
1s-year-olds could be called. Figures presented by your own Con- 
gressional Legislative Reference Service seem conclusive that the 
armed services’ stated needs can be met without drafting 18-year-olds. 

2. It is our judgment that there needs to be a deferment policy for 
some college students. 

(a2) We recommend that deferment of students be implemented in 
accordance with the recommendations of the advisory committees to 
Selective Service, that the selected students be free to enter accredited 
colleges and universities of their choice and pursue college programs 
of their choice in any of the recognized disciplines of American 
higher education. 

(b) We recommend that there should not be 4 months of military 
service for those to be deferred before their deferment, as was sug- 
gested by the Senate bill. It was not clear in reference to the pro- 
posed bill, as to whether that is included or not. 

I would like to make this point: Although I am no military ex- 
pert, hundreds of our higher-education leaders would clearly qualify 
in that category. Many of these men tell me that a 4 months’ period 
of basic training would be largely wasted upon a young man who 
would not enter into active military service until several years after- 
ward. ‘Thus postponing the induction of the young men assigned to 
college study until they have completed their college programs would 
not constitute a material loss to the Armed Forces. The reason for 
deferment is to give the men preparation for service essential to na- 
tional security. The 4 months of military conditioning only delays 
the completion of their preparation and hence delays their availability 
to serve in the field for which they are trained. It would seem better 
to have that 4 months’ service given at the completion of training as 
a doctor, an engineer, a chaplain, a linguist, or a teacher in military 
service, than as an untrained recruit. 

5. We recommend that any full-time student who receives an indue- 
tion call shéuld have his induction postponed until the end of the 
semester or quarter during which he is called. 

According to figures issued by the Department of Defense some 
570,000 students have had their induction postponed but only until 
the end of this college year. They then become subject to call at any 
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date. Even if the presently announced monthly draft quotas were 
doubled for the summer months, and even if draft boards filled quotas 
with students only, many of these students would not be inducted by 
the time colleges open in the fall. There would be a large potential 
loss to the country by having these uninducted men fail to enroll in 
the fall terms because they were waiting around for induction which 
in many instances might be late in a school term. This could be true 
of postponed students any year. Such a modification as here sug- 
gested would be a powerful incentive for each young man competent 
for education to keep at his schooling as long as he could. The present 
situation tends to waste precious manpower because youth of draft age 
are not hired for jobs, and they have no incentive to start school know- 
ing that they may not complete the term, might lose tuition, and get 
no college credit for the part of the term attended. 

t. We recommend that the Congress enact as corollary legislation 
to the Selective Service Act two important measures: (a) A bill to 
provide financial aid to students on the basis of ability and need; (/) 
a bill to provide educational benefits to those serving in the Armed 
Forces after June 27, 1950, 

(a) Federal financial assistance in the development of State pro- 
grams of financial aid to extend the opportunity of higher education 
isa highly desirable measure even in peacetime. 

The enactment of selective-service legislation with a provision for 
the deferment of a selected group of persons for college study makes 
imperative the immediate enactment of such a bill to provide financial 
assistance to insure that the young man whose family is unable to 
send him to college has an opportunity equal to that of the boy whose 
parents are wealthy. Furthermore, the enactment of a bill to provide 
financial aid on the basis of ability and need would tend to some extent 
to offset the loss, in trained personnel, by extending to many capable 
boys and girls who are now unable, for financial reasons, the chance 
to go to college. 

(6) A bill to extend educational benefits to those serving in the 
Armed Forces after the Korean incident is another means of reducing 
the loss to the Nation as a result of the interruption of the college 
education of the boys in service. ; 

While, as I have previously pointed out, the educational benefits 
of Public Law 346 were not sufficient to make up entirely the educa- 
tional loss to the Nation as a result of military service in World War 
IT, they offset a great portion of the loss. 

5. We urge that the measure recommended by your committee have 
a definite terminal date not later than June 30, 1954. 

In a democracy, the basic decision on military policy should always 
remain with the representatives of the people. Every session of 
Congress should have the responsibility of reviewing very carefully 
the basic legislation on which our military policy rests. If we should 
unhappily become engaged in an all-out war under declaration of 
Congress, then and only then would it seem that a Congress would 
be justified in extending beyond the term of the succeeding Congress 
military legislation of such vast import as this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one additional point : 

In connection with the proposal to tie a permanent plan of uni- 
versal military training to the present selective service law, we re- 
spect fully request your consideration of several facts: 
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The real need now is for an effective force-in-being. There are 
not enough young men to provide a force-in-being of 3,000,000 plus 
and a sy stem of universal militar y training at the same time. 

2. Universal military training as a long- -range plan for building a 
civilian reserve, under civilian control, can be much more effectively 
developed and related to education if this matter is considered in 
separate legislation, with full and deliberate study of its many im- 
portant provisions. 

3. It is abundantly clear that there is ample time for Congress to 
work out a satisfactory program of universal military training long 
before the first group of inductees could possibly be available. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to summarize this presentation in 
ositive terms. Each point in the following summary is supported 
by a large majority of the written and signed opinions of college and 
university faculty representatives and administrators now on file in 
wi office : 

. The present safety and long-range security of the United States 

wana the development of a broad, comprehensive policy for the 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower. (Supported by 99.70 percent 
of the opinions received.) 

The development and direction of manpower policy should be 
cane civilian control at all times. (Supported by 82.91 percent of 
the opinions received. ) 

The Armed Forces of the Nation should be built up to meet the 
immediate danger and provide for rapid expansion in the event all- 
out war is necessary. (Supported by 96.36 percent of the opinions 
received.) 

4. Selective service should be used to make available the necessary 
number of young men for the armed services, and rejections should 
be limited to the minimum consistent with efficient operation of the 
Military Establishment. 

I shall not read the support, because you have that in your testi- 
— 

Provision should be made at the same time for a continuous flow 
of phere personnel in many fields to advance the total strength of 
the Nation, military and civilian. (Supported by 98.14 percent of 
~— opinions ree eived.) 

A reasonable number of highly capable college students selected 
on abt basis of aptitude tests and successful performance should have 
their calls deferred or postponed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the selective service advisory committees. (Supported by 
—- percent of the opinions received. ) 

After completing his college training or upon leaving college, a 
sidiat so deferred should serve his full ‘period of military or other 
service recognized as essential under the Selective Service Act. (Sup- 
ported by 92.01 percent of the opinions received. ) 

8. There should be a national program of financial aid to insure 
the opportunity for college education to students of exe eptional abil- 
ity. (Supported by 71.33 percent of the opinions received:) 

9, A sound program of federally financed educational benefits 
should be made available to veterans of the Korean War and later 
service. (Supported by 92.48 percent of the opinions received.) 
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10. The fullest possible opportunity for national service should 
be extended to women on a voluntary basis. (Supported by 87.71 
percent of the opinions received.) 

11. It is of the utmost importance that a wise course on the use of 
manpower be determined by the properly constituted authorities at 
the earliest possible moment. It must be remembered that many of 
the young men directly involved have already suffered impairment of 
their opportunities because they were born in the depression period, 
educated in elementary and secondary schools weakened by the effects 
of World War II. and subjected to emotional stress as children in a 
war-torn world. Now they are faced with an immediate future for 
which they cannot make plans until this issue is resolved. (Supported 
by 96.83 percent of the opinions received.) 

On behalf of the National Educational Association and its affiliated 
associations, | want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for this opportunity. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Doctor. 

We appreciate this statement. It will aid us a great deal in reach- 
ing conclusions on certain phases of this bill. It is quite constructive. 

Dr. Duruam. Doctor 

Dr. Brownei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnuam. I suppose you studied both measures before the bodies 
of Congress ¢ 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. In your opinion—you pointed out the problem here 
as to education. Which bill in your opinion would solve the educa- 
tional problems in a more efficient manner and be better for the entire 
civilian population and the service also? 

Dr. Browne.n, Of course, what I would like to do is to pick some 
things from both bills, sir, if I might. 

I think this bill here, frankly, the bill before the House, comes much 
closer to meeting the problems than the one that was before the Senate. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman—— 

Are you through ? 

Mr. Durnuam. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. You say that realizing that this bill does not carry the 
Senate provision with respect to deferment of 75,000 college students a 
year ? 

Dr. Brownett. That is right. I would hope there would be many 
more than 75,000 deferred because I think the evidence points to the 
fact that 75.000 would be entirely inadequate for meeting our trained 
service needs. 

I would hope that provision would be made for that. 

Mr. Coir. Has the NEA ever passed upon its position with respect 
to universal training ? 

Dr. Browne. You are asking me a question that I am going to 
have to say I can’t answer, because I don’t know. ; 

I should know. I think it has in, some of its subdivisions. There 
are those here from the NEA who give that opinion. 

Mr. Core. Didn’t the opinionnaire which you cireularized among 
the educators contain that inquiry, their attitude on military training ? 

Dr. BrowNeti. On universal military training ? 
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I don’t think it was given as a question. I have a copy of that 
here. j 
Mr. Cote. I notice in the summary of your recommendations the 
first item, which apparently is the most important one in the opinion 
of the educators, is the need for the formulation of a long-range man- 
power program. 

Dr. Brownewn. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. With respect to the military ? 

Dr. Browneti. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. That, of course, is just what the universal training 
measure is, a long-range planning program. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. 

“Mr. Cote. Now; I can’t understand why you emphasize the need 
for such a program and at the same time say that consideration of it 
shduld be deferred ? 

Dr. Browneui. I think that is a very proper question. IL think 
you will notice in my testimony that I suggested right there at the 
end, as the additional point, that I think that that whole question of 
universal military training is one that ought to take more study than 
is possible, I think, right at this time. It seems to me that this ques- 
tion of extending selective service is needed immediately. I think 
we can all see that. 

I think the question of the universal military training should not 
be tied in with that measure and that we should give more study 
to it before we come out with a universal military program. 

Mr. Coie. Certainly ; 20, 25, or 30 years is not enough time to give 
consideration to the study of such a plan or program and the delay 
of a week, 2 weeks or a few months isn’t going to add anything to 
the discussion or the consideration of the factors involved in adopt- 
ing a long-range military training program, 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, I—— 

Mr. Corr. Just to contain the two purposes, service and train- 
ing—— 

Dr. Browneti. Yes. 

Mr. Coie. I can’t see where it accomplishes anything. 

Dr. Browne. I think it accomplishes this, if I may give my own 
personal opinion. I naturally couldn't commit the NEA, an organ- 
ization like that,on this point. My feeling is this: 

We are in a situation where you have to build up your forces 
through selective service. I think all of us agree to that. Now, 
how we would work into universal military training program, what 
we would need on that, seems to me may be very materially changed 
within the next year or two or three. We certainly can’t go into 
a universal military training program for the next year or two or 
three or more. That is the reason why my own personal feeling 
is that I would like to get a little more evidence upon how this 
thing is coming before I would willingly say “Yes” or “No” on 
military training. 

Mr. Coir. You never can be sure how it is going to work out until 
you get started and try it. Of course, any changes that experience 
shows to be justified can be made at any time that the change is indi- 
eated,. 
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Now, with respect to your recommendation of a definite termination 
date—— 

Dr. Browne... Yes. 

Mr. Cotr. Tam sure you must agree that it is highly important that 
these young folks, even down into the 14- or 15-year-old groups, are 
able now to start to plan their lives. Don’t you agree with that ¢ 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. And that is in their interest that they now be told what 
is going to be expected of them. So that if you put a terminal date 
on “it, you destroy the very thing which I think is highly important, 
that our young people have, because they will immedi: ately assume the 
attitude that they don’t need to be concerned about rendering service 
or a period of their lives to their country for training after 1954. 

Now, of course, as you indicated in your statement, the control of it 
must always be kept in the Congress, within the grasp of the people, 
and that is what this bill does. It permits universal service phases 
of it to be lowered or terminated at any time that the Congress says 
so, and it is proposed to add to the training phase of it the right of 
Congress, without Executive approval, to suspend or terminate the 
training phase of it at any time. 

It seems to me the public interest is far better served by now adopt- 
ing what appears to be to all intents and purposes a permanent ap- 
proach, preserving and reserving the right in Congress to suspend it at 
any time, than it “would be to create uncert: ainty in the minds of the 
young people by putting a terminal date on it because in essence you 
do have a terminal date on it by retaining the right in Congress to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr.—— 

Mr. Coir. I would like to have his opinion. 

The Cuamman. That is very important. Let him answer it. 

Dr. Brownett. Yes. I think there is a great deal of truth in what 
you say, but I think that there is another phase that ought to be given 
equal consideration. Iam not ready myself to take the position that 
for the rest of my life and the rest of my children’s lives we are going 
to operate as an armed camp, garrison state. Iam of the opinion that 
we ought to keep open in the minds of the young people today and in 
the planning of all of us that our efforts are directed to getting our- 
selves out of the situation where we have to look forward to universal 
military service and where the situation under selective service—— 

Mr. Corr. What more—— 

Dr. Browne. That is one of those dilemmas that you always run 
into. We want to have security and we want to have change. 

Mr. Coir. Now, if you don’t mind—— 

Dr. Browne.n. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. On that point, what more compelling force could there 
be to actuate the American people to find some alternative to a perma- 
nent program of military training than the fact that they had to 
undergo military training constantly ? 

Dr. BrowNe1t. Well, possibly—— 

Mr. Coir. It seems to me that that program is a factor that will 
constantly press the American people to find some other way. 

Dr. Browne.Lt. That is right, in a way. 

Mr. Coir. And if you don’t, they won't seek the way. 

80531—51—-——49 
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Dr. Browne.tu. They might and might not. I think the point [ 
would make on that is this: 

If Congress knows by terminal date that by 1954 it must face up 
to and reconsider this whole question, then at least my administrative 
experience has been that when we put a calendar date when we must 
do something—when we must get the budget in and that sort of 
thing—we are much more likely to do it, then to say when we get 
around to it, when we get time, we will then take up the matter. 

I would consider that that point ought to be given very serious 
consideration, as to whether or not putting a terminal date actually 
forces us to face up to a thing and thereby give us a much greater 
stimulus to reconsider as having it on the books so, if we don’t like 
it, we will do it. I think that is a real point to consider. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Duruam. Just one other question on this. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Dr. Brownell, on the matter in regard to the Senate 
measure I notice here in your figures you state that 30,000 in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools are below the tenth grade. 

You aiso state that 220,000 in the senior schools are in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, and 300,000 18-year-olds in college today. 

Now, wouldn’t the provision that is in the Senate measure jeopard- 
ize that whole number of people today, whereas the bill under con- 
sideration by this committee permits or would permit the 220,000 
to finish their high-school courses, the 30,000 their high-school courses, 
and continue the 300,000 in college under the bill. 

The Senate puts the whole thing in jeopardy because of the fact 
they have a provision in there that you have to necessarily use all of 
the manpower pool between 19 and 26 which means no individual in 
this group would ever know—certainly he would be in an uncertain 
state of mind all the time—as to what his position was. 

Dr. Brownewu. If I understand your point, I think I can say this: 
You are right in indicating that the provision in this bill provides for 
a larger number to continue on with their education without any ques- 
tion than under the Senate bill calling for the 18-year-old draft. 

Mr. Duruam. It can be worked out in the normal way, because as 
soon as this thing gets to operate the flow is going to go into the 
colleges under this bill. The freshman class will be exempt if they 
once get into college until they are 19 years of age. 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Of the 300,000 here, you say some of them are seniors 
and some are juniors. 

Dr. Browne. Very few seniors and juniors. If you put in a pro- 
vision which would allow students to stay in until the end of the year 
in which they become 19, you wou'd have a very large proportion of 
them able to finish the 2 years in college. 

Mr. DuruAm. That is practically what our bill does today. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavrx. You don’t seem to touch on the length of service, Doc- 
tor. What do you think the length of service should be—18 months, 
20 months, 24 months, or 26 months ? 
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Dr. Browne... I think the length of service has to be dictated to 
a very considerable extent upon the size of the armed services. I 
realize that that is a question of mathematics. I would say this: That 
the closer you can come to 2 years, that is, 24 months, the better it 
is as far as students fitting it into their program. 

When you run he 26 or 27 monthis, that may spoil 3 years of col- 
lege work because of the way in which college years operate. If it 
came just right, so they went in right at the beginning of June and 
were to get out the 1st of September, you could run about 26 or 27 
months. If all of them were to do that, then it wouldn’t make too 
much difference whether it was 26 months or whether it was 24 months. 
But 24 months from the standpoint of education fits in better. 

But I think I should say in all fairness, however, that as around- 
the-clock programs may be developed, if colleges go on to a tri- 
semester or a quarterly plan, that that problem would be less than 
if you operate on a full year plan, as many colleges. 

Mr. Gavin. Right now you think 24 months would be more desir- 
able than 26 or 27 months? 

Dr. Browne... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. Doctor, have you given consideration to the kind 
of an amendment which should be adopted in this bill to carry out 
your recommendation as to universal military training being sepa- 
rated from selective service ? 

I ask that question because it has been suggested here that the mere 
insertion of a termination date would in effect separate the two 
phases of the bill, but of course if we were going to separate them 
right now, it would apparently be necessary to introduce a substi- 
tute bill, a substitute for the whole, striking out all provisions relat- 
ing to universal military training. 

Have you given any consideration to that ? 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes. I think you are quite right in your observa- 
tion, that the terminal date would very effectively operate in that 
direction. 

Mr. Havenner. You think that would be just as effective as put- 
ting in a substitute for the whole at this time ? 

Dr. Browne. I think it would, because I can’t see how you could 
possibly have the universal military training program operative 
between now and 1954. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. It has beeen a pleasure. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until 2 o'clock. 
I will ask all the members to be back this afternoon because there is 
another little matter I want to bring back. I hope all of you will 
be here. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the appearance this 
morning of a witness named Joseph Bucholt, who appeared on behalf 
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of the National Council of Labor Youth League at 799 Broadway, 
New York 3, N. Y., and which witness refused to answer whether 
or not he had been a Communist or was a Communist on the grounds 
that he might incriminate himself, I ask now to read into the record 
from a Government document, Guide to Subversive Organizations 
and Publications, dated March 3, 1951, prepared and released by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of the United States 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., on page 67, the 
following: 

Labor Youth League: (1) Cited as a Communist front, which has taken the 
place of the two prior organizations, Young Communist League and American 
Youth for Democracy, as an organization for young Communists * * * bears 
the same designation as a Communist organization. 

That is taken from a citation by Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath in a letter to the Loyalty Review Board released on August 
DO, 1950, 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the citation from this official Gov- 
ernment document clearly establishes the fact for whom the witness 
was speaking and sets before the committee the views of the Kremlin 
on the pending bill before the committee. 

The CuatrmMan. No doubt about that. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hébert. 

Now, the first witness we will call this afternoon is Mrs. Frederick 
Fisher. Is she here? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Is John F. Finnell, Jr., here? 

Mr. Finnetu. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Come around, Mr. Finnell. Mr. John F. Finnell. 
All right, sir. You just sit right down there in that chair and take 
you time. Where are you from, Mr. Finnell ? 
~ Mr. Finnevy. Bayside, Long Island, New York. 

The Cuarrman. New York City? 

Mr. FinneEwti. Right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who are you speaking for? Yourself or an organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Finnewi. I am speaking as an individual and for my friends. 

The CuarrmMan. Asan individual and your friends? 

Mr. Frnnecu. Right, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, do you belong to any organizations? 

Mr. Finne yu. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, go right ahead, in your own way, 
and make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. FINNELL, JR., BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Finnetyt. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, in my letter to Chairman Vinson asking him to 
permit me to appear before your committee, I told him that I was a 
senior at Bayside High School, Bayside, Long Island, and that my 
fellow students and I sooner or later would be affected by the drafting 
of 18-year-olds. I told him that we had read in the newspapers about. 
various people telling your committee what Congress should do about 


us. 
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I told him we did not like the idea of being considered as merely so 
many of a group to be used to fill a quota ‘and that we believed we 
should be considered as human beings with problems and suggestions 
that should be considered by your committee. I also told him we 
nag taught that in a democracy everybody has a right to be heard 
but that thus far nobody has told his committee how we feel about 
being drafted although we are the ones who have the most at stake. 

I asked him to permit me to appear before the committee and tell 
you how TIT and some of my fellow students with whom I have dis- 
cussed this matter feel about the draft in general and the drafting of 
is-year-olds in particular. 

Chairman Vinson granted my request and I thank him for permit- 
{ing me to appear before you to make the following statement : 

We young people, as good Americans, will support a draft at any 
age if necessary for the defense and sec urity of our country. We do 
feel, however, that the proposed draft law has not taken our problems 
into consideration and we would also like the answers to some 
questions. 

For example, are we to be drafted to fight world war III which a 
lot of people think is going on right now? If so, why should only 
IS- to 26-year-olds who are unmarried and nonveterans fight that 
war é 

If we are in world war ITT, we expect the full support of our coun- 
try in fighting that war. This would not only be fair to us, but also 
to our soldiers in Korea who are fighting against overwhelming odds. 

If Korea is merely an incident and we are not fighting world war III 
and are being drafted for military training only, why draft us for 
2 years—I believe it is 26 months. During World War IT millions 
of our servicemen went into combat with a year or less of training 
and did an O. K. job. Asa matter of fact, we have soldiers right now 
in combat in Korea with 6 months or less of military training. We 
feel we are just as intelligent. So why not draft us for 1 year of 
military training and then put us in the Reserves ? 

And speaking of Reserves, how about the millions of men who 
served in World War II? Why not draft them up to the age of 38, 
give them a 4 months’ refresher training course, and put them in the 
Reserves? In that way our country on short notice could mobilize 
an Army, Navy, and Air Force of millions of trained, experienced 
fighting men. 

Some of us have planned to go to college. The average age of high- 
school graduates is 18 and if drafted for 214 years we will be almost 
21 when we can go to college. Many of us will get married when we 
are 21 or 22 and never will go to college. 

F sh etn if all of us are drafted at 18, there will be no fresh- 
men entering college. In addition, the Government is drafting those 
who are in college. For example, some of us have brothers who are 
juniors at college. They will be drafted on June 30 of this year, 
together with their fellow students. So with no freshmen entering 
college and those in college being drafted, it looks as if we young 
people will never get a chance to complete our education. Is that fair 
to us and, more important, is it good for the country’ If 18-year- 
olds must be drafted, why is at least postpone the induction of 
present juniors for another year so they can get their degrees? 
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Furthermore, during World War II we understand that college 
students were permitted to enroll in military training programs such 
as V—12 sponsored by the armed services. Why can that not be done 
now? It is true that the President can permit 75,000 to enter college 
instead of being drafted. We do not think this number will cover 
all of us who planned to enter college. 

We think the President will select only those students who say they 
want to become doctors, scientists, or engineers. Some of us influ- 
enced to do so by our parents who, under the original draft of the 
bill, could wish to keep us out of the draft, will become doctors, scien- 
tists, or engineers. Under such circumstances, I do not think we will 
be first-rate doctors, scientists, or engineers. Is that good for us or for 
the country ¢ 

Some of us who planned to enter college in September intended to 
specialize in Government and try to get in the State Department. We 
do not intend to change our plans to avoid the draft. So the chances 
are we will not be permitted to go to college and become career men in 
the State Department. Asa result, the country might lose some good 
diplomats and, who knows, maybe a great Secretary of State. 

As a matter of fact, a lot of people think that our country is in its 
present difficulty because we did not do so good on the diplomatic 
front. Maybe trained diplomats are just as important to our country 
as scientists and engineers. 

Furthermore, we believe that once we are drafted into the Army, we 
will be kept in the service by Executive order or by amending the 
draft law as long as the present tense world situation continues which 
could be for 10 years. 

And, incidentally, we believe that the State of New York should 
give us the right to vote at 18 since the Government has the right to 
draft us at that age. In this connection, we feel very strongly about 
not being able to vote for those officials who have the power to make 
Jaws which can affect our lives and futures so drastically. 

Regarding the question as to whether to draft us at 18, 1814, or 19, 
we do not think that is too important. We do not expect to change 
too much in 6 months or a year. We think the important thing for us 
is for the Government to continue to strive for peace, to let those of us 
who wish to do so continue our education in college under programs 
of military training operated by the armed services and if we must 
be drafted to assure us that we will be released at the end of our 
training period. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Finnell. 

Now, the next witness is William B. Pearson, master, State Grange, 
Cambridge, Minn. Is he here? 

(No response. ) 

The CuHarrman. Then the next witness is Mr. James G. Patton, 
National Farm Union. Is he here? 

(No response. ) 

The CHamMan, Well, the next witness is Dr. Edgar Fuller, Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Mr. Fuuter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What is your name, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Fuuier. I am Edgar Fuller, the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers. Those are the State 
superintendents and commissioners of education of the States and the 
island dependencies and the Territories. I filed a statement with your 
committee in behalf of our council, Mr. Chairman, several days ago, 
and have additional copies here which are being distributed to the 
members of the committee now. 

With you permission, I think I would like to dispense with the read- 
ing of this statement which is before you and make a few comments 
instead. 

The CuarrMan. Well, that is the way the rules of the House re- 
quire. You file your statement for the reporter and you will be heard 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Futzer. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to 
appear here as a spokesman for the National Council of Chief State 
School officers. The members of the council are the State superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education of each of the 48 States and 
the island dependencies and Territories. They are evenly distributed 
throughout the country and are in close contact with all phases of 
education. They are profoundly concerned with all phases of the 
manpower issue before your committee, Mr. Chairman, both as State 
officials and professional educators and as Americans who are 
extremely sensitive to the world situation as it affects our country. 

Many of our cherished freedoms are certain to be sacrificed or cur- 
tailed in the years ahead. We are resigned to this in many ways: 
price and wage controls; priorities, allocations, and perhaps ration- 
ing; a large military force drafted from the civilian population; per- 
haps security regulations which limit somewhat the civil liberties we 
have enjoyed. We pledge full cooperation to give up whatever is 
necessary to preserve our national security. Yet the emergency may 
extend over a generation, and our national security also depends on 
preserving our way of life. We do not want to lose that by adopting 
unnecessarily extreme or undemocratic methods supposedly to save it. 

Concerning the methods to be used to establish and maintain the 
military security of the country, Mr. Chairman, we must differ with 
some other sincere witnesses you have heard, but let me repeat that 
there is no difference in our fundamental aims. We must build up 
our national strength and maintain all phases of that strength, both 
military and civilian, to defeat any threat of Communist aggression. 

It appears that there are two major problems presented by these 
proposed amendments to the Selective Service Act. The first is to 
raise an armed force of approximately 3,500,000 by July 1, 1951 and 
to insure that it can be maintained at that strength. The second 
concerns a long-range program of universal military service or train- 
ing proposed to be enacted now as standby legislation to be placed in 
effect at some future time. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative solutions proposed for these two 
problems are inextricably mixed in the amendments to the Selective 
Service Act being considered. We believe it would be better to con- 
sider each problem on its merits in separate legislation. We will dis- 
cuss them separately here, with the immediate problem receiving the 
major attention. 
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To raise an armed force of 3,462,500 by July 1, 1951: Mr. Chair- 
man, we are not experts on military manpower. We spend more of 
our time on other matters. To make the task here more difficult, the 
statistics available seem to change rapidly and some cannot be ob- | 
tained, at least by ordinary citizens. We have brought these statistics 
up to date since we testified in the Senate on January 30 as much as 
we have been able to do so. We hope you will call attention to any 
mistakes we may make, since you have access to exact facts not ac- 
cessible to us. In any event, we are using the latest data we have from 
the Department of Defense and Selective Service unless otherwise indi- 
cated, and of course we assume the goals for military manpower set 
by the President. From these statistics we conclude : 

(1) That an armed force of 3462,500 can be raised by July 1, 1951 
without other than comparatively minor changes in the present Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

(2) That it is therefore unnecessary to induct boys less than 19 years 
of age to meet the President's goals for defense of the country. 

We present for your consideration the following sources of military 
manpower, which will meet the President’s request without drafting 
18-year-old boys: 


(a) Armed services as of Oct. 31, 1950_- = ae (22 eee Can 
(b) Inducted, November and December 195 0 ‘and. January 105 \ es he 225, 000 
(c) To be taken from 570,000 physically fit deferred college ‘men, 

allowing generously for further deferrals____ Sarees 22 ae eS 200, 000 
(d) To be taken from National Guard and Organized Rese i eee 354, 000 
(e) Volunteer enlistments, Oct. 51, 1950 to a 1,1951 (This figure is 

R CONGUTTAULVS Grate ) a ee eee ee 320, 000 
(f) To be taken from 471,000 physic ally fit” men reaching age 19 be- 


tween Oct. 31, 1950 and July 1, 1951, with an allowance of 150,000 

for voluntary enlistments and an allowance of 75,000 for col- 

lege men to be deferred__—~ Res ees a un 246, 000 
(g) To be inducted for limited or full” service from present IV —F" 

(There were 799,000 IV—F’s on Oct. 31, 1950; 942,000 on Bowe 

1, 1951; there are more than 1,000,000 now. General Hershey 

has said that “at least a third” of these could be used for limited 

or full service if reexamined. On Jan. 25 the press announced 

Defense Department plans to induct 150,000 IV—F’s after 

reexamination; the next day the numbers was announced as 

75,000 or 80,000 to be taken principally from the 167,000 

previously rejected as mentally deficient.) ~~~ ~~ 330, 000 
(h) Women volunteers (the Defense Department reports 1 percent 

women at present and that the Army can utilize 4+ percent, 

the Navy 7 percent and the Air Force 10 percent. These esti- 

mates are based on an average of 5 percent women. General 

Kisenhower said to the Senate committee on February 2, 1951 

that the military has “* * * a eet untapped nt of 

womanpower that has never been used.”’) ~~~ ~~ __ ~ 175, 000 
(i) 533,000 men 19 to 26 who are nonveterans and nonfathers, “but 

who are deferred for depeudencies other than children, Allow- 

ing liberally for continued deferrals, slightly more than one-half 

these men should be inducted before 1S8-year-olds are called 290,000 
(j) 40,000 single veterans physically and mentally fit, aged 19 to 26 

without dependents, who have had less than 12 months of mili- 

tary service in the United States. These men are in addition to 

college students and other deferred groups and are exactly 

the class of men contemplated by the universal training pro- 

posals to provide the future backlog of basically trained men, 


except that many have also had additional training ~~ ~__-___ 40, 000 

£2 | SERS Sere ee ce Oh ageb ie enon Meaty is «oo EN (eye ive ic eas hy Oe 
Subtracted to account for discharges and casualties from ‘Oct. 31 

1950, to July 1, 1951 (necessarily an estimate) _.__.____________ 200, 000 


Diet; FoeOR Baie TAG a Se es rice eaten eeeeee 4, 080, 000 
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Drafting of 18-year-olds is unnecessary. 

With comparatively minor amendments of the present law, the 
reserve pool of eligible inductibles becomes 617,500 above the 3,462,500 
armed force sought by July 1, 1951. 

Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, these inductions would produce an armed force well 
in excess of 4,000,000 men and women even on the basis of these very 
conservative statistics. We believe all the groups mentioned, and 
perhi ips others, should be utilized before 18-year-olds are drafted. It 
is not necessary to call 18-year-olds. 

We can easily imagine circumstances, for example, if our country 
were invaded, in which boys of 18 or even 17, 16, or 15 would be called 
to arms. Neither would it matter then whether men were veterans 
or had dependents or were past 26. Our own and other countries 
have faced these necessities in war. Such conditions do not exist now. 
To act as though they do will weaken us for the long pull. No im- 
portant country, even those with long histories of universal military 
training and constantly recurring wars, now mgs 5p — for com- 
pulsory military training as young as 18 years of age, unless you 
include Communist China which drafts at 16. 

Drafting of 18-year-olds is undesirable. 

We oppose the draft of 18-year-old boys because many of them are 
too immature; because most of the college-bound group will be in- 
terrupted at the end of 1 year of college instead of the more ad- 
vantageous “breaking point” at the end of 2 years; because the 15- 
year draft demoralizes the upper years of the high school; because 
many thousands more will gr: aduate from high school each year if 
the induction age is 19; because additional 1- or 2-year technical and 
vocational training for non-college-going high- school graduates will 
make them better servicemen ; because they will be more likely to make 
satisfactory adjustments in post-service civilian life if service begins 
at 19 rather than at 18. 

We believe the resistance of parents to the 18-vear-old draft is 
based on solid facts and knowledge of their boys, and not merely on 
sentimentality. It is a serious impact on both boys and parents to 
induct at 19. and such an invasion of the home to take 1S8-year-olds 
can be justified only by urgent necessity. If 18-vear-olds are left to 
volunteer, those who are through high school, physically, mentally, 
and emotionally mature, and otherwise ready for military service will 
do so in large numbers. 

We ask you not to be misled by the oversimplified notion that it is 
“better to interrupt youths’ lives at 18 than later.” Nineteen is 
better from every viewpoint except in case of real military necessity. 
The average age of graduation from high school is 17.4 for cert: — 
classes of college-going youths. These will merely have time for 
year of college before induction at 18 instead of 2 years before i 
duction at 19. The logical breaking point is at the end of the sopho- 
more year for this group. But various students get through high 
school at all ages from 15 to 21, and the National Association of 
Secondary Se chool Prine ipals estimates that more than 150,000 male 
high school seniors will become 19 each year and be inducted under 
these proposed amendments before they can complete high school. 
Drafting at the end of the school year duri ing which students become 
19 will permit more to complete high school among the older students 
and more to complete the first 2 years of college among the college- 
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going group. We believe it is also generally preferable for those 10 


in school or college. ¢ 
Recently General Eisenhower, a great American, a great military 

leader, and a great diplomat, reported to the Congress on his European : 

tour and on his own ideas about this legislation. He said that as 

a military man he believes it makes little difference whether military ( 

service begins at 18 or 19, so long as all except the “palpably unfit” 

are trained, but as an educator he believes 18 is the best time to begin ) 


military training. Mr. Chairman, the evidence indicates that General 
Eisenhower speaks for less than 20 percent of educators on this issue. 

More than 80 percent disagree with him. His viewpoint is really | 
the military viewpoint, not the educational viewpoint. The small 
number of influential college presidents who have taken the position 
favoring the draft of 18—year-olds, some of whom have been in a full 
glare of misleading publicity, are almost all presidents of private 
colleges with highly selected students, and these colleges are not repre- 
sentative of American higher education. The survey of the NEA 
department of higher education shows that 964, or 81.25 percent, of 
1,187 college and university administrators and professionals are 
opposed to the drafting of 18-year-olds. In the elementary and 
secondary schools, as among the chief State school officers, all the 
evidence indicates that even less than 20 percent favor induction be- 
fore 19. Even the other 20 percent qualify their approval of drafting 
18-year-olds in ways not acceptable to the Defense Department, such 
as requirement of a year of training before combat or before being 
sent outside the United States. We respectfully call to your attention, 
Mr. Chairman, that the vast majority of professional educators in 
this country are in the elementary and secondary schools. 

In 1941-42, the first year of World War ITI for the United States, 
psychological conditions among boys in high schools were perhaps 
more comparable with the present time than in any other year. The 
United States Office of Education has given us a reliable estimate of 
the age of 1941-42 high school graduates as of July 1, 1942, as 











follows: 

Age Boys Girls Age Boys Girls 
14 or less__.._._- : 188 375 __ en cts vane’ 126, 395 125, 255 
15 pa 4 3, 836 6, 921 BPS de aes ak Sak oe 40, 931 28, 279 
_ aes asia 33, 848 eee Bh St OF OVOE kn e252 ss. 14, 842 9, 207 
a SaKs : | 128, 342 | 171, 512 || es ——-~ | ——— 
18 ‘ | 191,774} 231,327 Average age July 1, 1942. | 18. 10 17.86 


We ask you, Mr. Chairman, to consider carefully the effect on the 
high schools of drafting 18-year-olds. The mere fact that high-school 
boys average 18 at graduation does not mean that even half of them 
are 18 at graduation. Theoretically, assuming school entrance at 6 
years of age, grades 10, 11, and 12 would be made up almost entirely of 
15-, 16-, and 17-year-old youth. Actually, the United States Census 
reports that these graduates enrollments range in age from 10 years to 
24 years. On the basis of the 1940 census, the fixing of the upper 
age limit for student deferment at 19 instead of 20 will draw the 
following percentage of boys from each of the senior high-school 
grades before they are graduated : 
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Thus, 1314 percent of boys in senior high schools would be taken 
out of high school and inducted into the armed services upon becom- 
ing 19 years of age while in school. There is also another group that 
would be affected similarly under the proposed law, those becoming 
18 years of age during the summer vacation between the third and 
fourth years of high school who would also be inducted before com- 
pletion of their high-school work. 

Mr. Chairman, we were not content to rely entirely on 1941-42 statis- 
tics, so we checked with the Bureau of the Census for 1950 data. On 
February 12, 1951, we were told that, in 1949, 122,000 high-school boys 
become 19 years old while in high school and before graduation, which 
is more than one-fifth of the male seniors of that school year. 

Thus the statistics for various years show from one-fifth to one- 
seventh of senior high-school boys would be inducted at 19 while in 
school and before graduation. 

Anyone who remembers what drafting of 18-year-olds did to high 
schools in 1943-44 will appreciate the true force of these statements. 
Deferral to age 19 for those in high school is not enough to prevent 
a repetition of that all-out war experience when it is unnecessary. 

We are sincerely concerned that the opportunity for every boy and 
girl to graduate from high school be kept in sight as a major objec- 
tive of universal education in this country. We believe the Navy’s 
film Stay in School, tells the right story. Large numbers will not 
complete high school who would otherwise graduate if the present 
draft age is lowered. 

Yet another effect of the 18-year-old draft would be more serious. 
We know from experience in World War II that the most detrimental 
influence of drafting boys at 18 is the psychological upsetting of the 
high schools throughout the country. This is the reason why high- 
school principals and local superintendents of schools are so generally 
opposed to the drafting of 18-year-olds. See statements of American 
Assocation of School Administrators and National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

We agree with the “stay in school” policy the Defense Department 
has adopted so generally under the leadership of the Navy, and be- 
lieve the drafting of 18 directly violates that policy. We agree with 
General Eisenhower that— 
military strength is made up of various things, of which the fighting forces are 
merely the cutting edge. One of the greatest factors * * * is morale. 

Mr. Chairman, the future cutting edges of our country are in the 
schools, and the morale of the high-school group in its entirety will 
be adversely affected by the drafting of 18-year-olds. 

We believe it will be feasible, and consistent with raising a fully 
adequate armed force, to arrange for induction according to the age 
standards of the present law, postponing induction for all students 
successfully pursuing high-school courses up to age 20 with induction 
at 19 for all who have completed high school. We believe this age 
range is in the interest of the boys, in the interest of the Armed Forces 
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and in the interest of maintaining a sound basis for continued strength 
in our civilian life. 

Our country now disqualifies for military service about 34 percent 
of men 19-26 because of physical or mental deficiencies, compared wit}, 
10 or 15 percent disqualified for similar reasons in France and Eng- 
land. Then we use the remaining 66 percent of highly selected men 
for all sorts of military service that women or less highly selected men 
can perform fully as well and in some cases, even better, than the 
combat-fit men now used. Better utilization of manpower in the 
services would add large numbers to the effective combat forces. With 
the obvious abuses in this regard all about us, the pleas that it is neces- 
sary to draft 18-year-olds has a hollow sound. We have no doubt 
that it should be avoided and, short of full-scale war, we have no doubt 
that it can be avoided. 

According to the statistics we have given, there would be a reserve 
pool of eligible inductees on July 1, 1951, of 617,500, which is an ade- 
quate reserve pool to smooth out administrative unevenness in the 
induction process. The measure of selective service for an adequate 
reserve pool, we have been informed, is four times the highest monthly 
induction. Thus 617,500 would be 217,500 above requirements since 
inductions will rarely, if ever, exceed 100,000 per month. This excess 
of 217,500 is leeway to correct any incorrect estimates previously given 
in the tabulation of an armed force 4,080,000 by July 1, 1951. “This 
pool could be kept higher if the Department of Defense were more 

careful to induct all eligible 26-year-old men before they become 27 
and to maintain an armed force of 3,462,500 after July 1, 1951, 

Another problem is the constant Je rerworsigpieet of the 3,462,500 
armed force. In the vear after July 1, 1951, 1,050,000 men will be- 
come 19 years old. Allowing for 75,000 deferrals for technical and 
professional advanced study anda 25 percent rejection rate, this would 
leave 731,250 men inductible from this single age group. Loss of men 
from the group because they have already volunteered would be some- 
what more than replaced by young men of 18 who will also volunteer 
during the year. 

It has been impossible to get firm statistics on the percentage of 
careerists in the armed services. Estimates run from 33 to 50 percent 
and no one seems to know. Let us look at these extremes. 

Assuming that the lower percentage of 33 percent are or becoming 
careerists, the replacement problem would be made more difficult. 
With a 30-month term of service, there would be maintenance of full 
strength from the 19-year-old inductees and about 194,000 others; with 
a 27-month term of service the same result would require the 19-year- 
olds and 295,000 others; with a 24-month term of service, the 19-year- 
olds and 423,000 others. Even under these most conservative assump- 
tions, volunteers could be obtained to maintain the force if the term 
of service were either 30 or 27 months. A small number in addition 
to 19-year-olds might have to be drafted if the service term became 
24 months. 


Assuming that 50 percent of the 3,462,500 force are or will become 
careerists, and a service period of 27 months, the annual replacement 


to maintain the force of 5,462,500 in addition to the 19-year-old induc- 
tees would be only 49,000. Women and volunteer men would easily 
supply several times the required number. If the service period were 
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3) months, no volunteers outside the 19-year age group would be re- 
quired, and any volunteers accepted would permit deferral of the 
came number of 19-year-olds in addition to the college students and 
25 percent already deferred or rejected. Even if the term of service 
were reduced to 24 months, which would be advantageous to college- 
going men because they would miss only two full years of college work, 
the annual replacement of 875,000 would require only 144,000 volun- 
(eers or inductees other than those 19 years old. It appears that a force 
of 3.462.500 can be maintained from the groups suggested to build it, 
and that resort to 18-year-olds other than volunteers is unnecessary. 

2. Universal military service and training: Mr, Chairman, we will 
not deal at length with this general proposition, except to say that it 
ought not be attached to these amendments to the Selective Service 
Act as a rider, but should rather be decided separately and on its 
own merits. At the best, it is stand-by legislation, because essentially 
all teen-age males available for military training will be in the armed 
services under selective service provisions as long as we maintain a 
force of 3,462,500 or more. The legislative provisions for universal 
service and training could be made later, as the time approaches when 
it will become feasible to place them in effect. They do not relate to 
the armed force in being needed now and should not be confused with 
it. 

We believe neither the drafting of 18-year-old boys nor a stand-by 
plan of universal training for them is necessary or desirable at the 
present time to develop the armed force set as necessary for our na- 
tional security. The military needs of the country can be met for the 
foreseeable future by extending the Selective Service Act, with slight 
changes in eligibility rules for induction. Programs for the distant 
future can appropriately be provided when they are needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to do a thing which perhaps may be 
like Shakespeare’s lady, and that is protesting too much. But, never- 
theless, I would like to make a statement that would make it absolutely 
clear that the State school officers and myself would like to disasso- 
ciate ourselves with some of the left-wing witnesses and testimony 
that you have heard on this side of the case. 

We have no sympathy whatsoever for some of this opposition testi- 
mony, although we are not in accord with certain particular portions 
of the legislation before your committee. But we are loyal Americans. 
We would favor the draft of anybody down to the youngest age—15 
years of age, 14 years of age—if it were necessary to defend this coun- 
try. I just want to—— 

The CHatrMan. We understand that. 

Mr. Futter. Make that position perfectly clear, that we do not 
want to be associated—— 

The CuarmMan. What phase of this bill is your association much 
concerned about 4 

Mr. Fuiier. We are concerned with a considerable number of 
phases. I would say that our first concern is that the universal mili- 
ary training provisions which are not necessary under present cir- 
cumstances—stand-by provisions—ought to be separated from the 
present and immediate need for raising an Armed Force of 3,452,500, 
as requested by the President. We would like to see it separated 
because we believe that stand-by legislation for universal military 
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training can be more intelligently formulated at the time or near the 
time at which it will become possible to place it in effect. 

I believe it has been mentioned on the floor of the Senate that the 
universal military training and service features are going in more or 
less as a rider. They are intertwined with the rest of the bill. The 
debate is being directed to other phases and not directly to that 
question of universal military training and service. We would like 
to see the two provisions separated. 

Now, the second point—— 

The Cuatmrman. Are you in favor of the principle of universal 
military training and service? 

Mr. Fuuier. We have taken no position on universal military train- 
ing and service as a principle. 

The CuarrMan, Then you do not know what position—what posi- 
tion have you individually? 

Mr. Futter. Our position, or the position of our people, is pretty 
well divided. Personally, I am honest to say I have on open min<d 
about it. I would say that other things being equal, if there is no 
national emergency or if the emergency were in some way to become 
less urgent, that it would not be a good thing. It would not be in 
accord with the principles of American democracy in their best sense 
to militarize the Nation to the extent that universal military training 
and service would do it. 

The Cuarrman. Then that is the reason why you, individually, are 
advocating it be made a separate chapter or be dealt with at a separate 
time, because you think it might be defeated more easily in that way 
than in this way; is that it? 

Mr. Futter. I am not concerned about the defeat of it or the enact- 
ment of it, and I am honest when I say I have no position or TI could 
not anticipate what our position or my position would be on it 2 years 
from now or 3 years from now, when it may become necessary and 
possible to put it into effect. I would merely say that the two issues 
ought to be dealt with separately as great issues of public policy which 
affect the whole Nation. There will be a Congress here and the con- 
ditions which have to be met then by the universal military training 
and service program will be clearer than they possibly can be at the 
present time. 

Now, if I thought UMT would scare Joe Stalin a great deal to put 
that into effect now as stand-by legislation, I would be all for it. I 
would like to scare the old boy if I could, but I do not believe it will. 
I think it would be better to leave UMT for the time when it can be 
placed in effect and then treat it on its own merits. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know how long before it could be put into 
effect, or when it could be put into effect ? 

Mr. Futxer. I do not believe anyone does. 

The Cuarrman. Then let’s assume no one knows. Then why is it 
not wise to make arrangements, if conditions arise where it ought to 
be put into effect, for it to be put into effect ? 

Mr. Fuurer. Well, I am not certain that the cut-off date of 1954 
which was suggested here by Dr. Brownell for the National Educa- 
tion Association would, in effect, as he seemed to think it would, make 
universal military training a new subject to be considered at that 
time, because I think it could go into effect before then. 
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The Cuarrman. You know the objective of it; do you not? 

Mr. Futier. Oh, yes; I think so. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Suppose it so happens that we could 
reduce the armed services and save the normal cost of maintaining a 
large standing force and implement the training program. Why 
would that not be the sound thing for the Government to do 

Mr. Futter. Well, it would perhaps be sound from the point of 
view of a person looking at those things as they are now. You are 
tempted to lay out a blueprint for the course of the American Gov- 
ernment for many years to come in many fields. But that is not often 
done. Usually 

The Crarrman. Well, if we did that more often, we would be in 
far better shape. What disturbs the country is that we have been 
planning, from a military standpoint, from crisis to crisis. It would 
be f ar better if we could work out a program that would extend over a 
period of years and have some objective, because if a man has no ob- 
jective in life or if he has no objective he is trying to accomplish, he 
is Just floating with the tide. He does not know where he is going. 
That is one criticism and a just criticism that is oftentimes made of 
the foreign affairs. We do not know what the program is. It should 
be mapped out wherever it can be mapped out so everyone can shape 
the sails to fit the program. 

Mr. Futter. Well, adopting your point of view, Mr. Chairman, and 
issuming support for universal military training and service, I stil] 
think that it would be more in accord with our way of doing things 
to separate UMT from selective service and to deal with e: ich on its 
own merits. Let’s have open debate on each. 

The CuatrrmMan. You are having open debate on it. We know this: 
that a man is drafted for universal training. Instead of being drafted 
for service, he is drafted for training. We have a board that will 
provide the policy and the rules and the regulations, and he will get 
military training. 

Now, that is positive. Everybody knows what this is. 

Mr. Futuer. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that is true to a large 
extent. Almost all of us are desirous of seeing the Congress enact 
laws which will raise approximately three and a half million persons 
for the armed services. 

Now, to that there are different considerations attached than to 
UMT. And when you tie an unsure thing onto a sure thing and debate 
the sure thing only, then you are passing one as a rider on the other. 

The Cuamman. You have to have the: same machinery for the train- 
ing that you have for the service. It could not make a bit of difference. 
It has to be done by a draft board or somewhere the men have to be 
selected and put in under certain standards for the training. If they 
do not have to serve, and they do not need them for service, . then they 
need them for training. Then you are building up a large reserve 
and saving an immense amount of money in dispensing with such a 
standing army. 

Mr. Duruam. Doctor, you said—of course, your chief objection to 
UMT, the training program, was that it might bring about militariza- 
tion of the country and the entire economy, as I understood your 
statement. Now, just with the training of 4 months, how can you 
reach a conclusion that we would be destroying some of our den 
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cratic principles by just taking out 4 months of a boy’s life in the 
whole entire period of life; provided, of course, we did not get into 
a war? 

I think you have to think about this. Now, since 1918 there have 
been close to 25,000,000 men who have gone into the armed services of 
this country. I see no distinction today, no difference in my life- 
time—and I served in the first one—of this country ever becoming 
a militaristic country. 

It would probably take you 15 years to accept three and a half 
million men, on the 4 months’ training, under the bill. You probably 
wouldn't train more than 50 percent of them under the best condi- 
tions. So I cannot analyze this thing on the basis of fear that this 
thing has something in it that is going to change our entire form of 
government. 

Mr. Fuuver. I would agree with many of those statements. But if 
it appears not to be necessary, then it takes time, it takes money, it 
takes the time of the personnel and it is—I think no one ean success- 
fully dispute—a step toward the sort of universal militarization of 
the country that has been experienced in other countries. 

Mr. Durnam. I am pointing out that we practically had it since 
1918. Go back and analyze your figures. 

Mr. Futter. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. That is a 50-year period. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing that can more militarize a coun- 
try than maintaining a large Military Establishment. It is against 
the whole concept of the country. It has always been based upon a 
different philosophy. 

Mr. Duruam. You believe certainly in a standing army to protect 
your country, even in peacetime. All of us do that. This program 
is only to cut down that force and keep a nominal force in your peace- 
time Armed Forces, not to have to go up to 15,000,000 men ‘like we did 
the last time and disrupt your whole economy. 

Mr. Futuer. I would like to make it clear again—— 

Mr. Durnam. I just cannot see the dangers in it. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Futier. I would like to make it clear again that it is entirely 
possible that the mi ijority of our State officials and I, myself, would 
sometime be in favor of universal military training and service. My 
statements here are quite apart from the question of whether I or they 
are for it or against it. 

Iam making comments on the method of writing UMT in as a rider 
without the great open national debate on that specific issue which 
the national interest, I think, requires. 

Mr. Durnam. I raised the question just because ef the expressed 
fear that you seemed to make in your statement, that this thing might 
be dangerous. That has appeared from witnesses here for the past 
few days, by practically every individual that appeared before us, 
that same fear. 

Mr. Futter. Well, it is a real fear. It has historical basis. 

Mr. Duruam. I do not think it is substantiated by the facts. 

The Cuairman. Of course, it is not substantiated. 

Mr. Durnam. Because when you get 52 million people that have 
seen military service—and I have lived 58 years in this thing. I re- 
member the Spanish-American War. I see no more tendency today 
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for this country to become a militaristic power than I did when I was 
inthe First World War. I just cannot see it. 

Mr. Futver. Well, 1 think as long as we have—— 

Mr. Durnam. Take a kid like—— 

Mr. Futver. With the feelings that are prevalent in the popula- 

tion and in the Congress, and as long as we have conscientious legis- 
lative bodies which really represent the American people, as L am sure 
you and your colleagues do, the danger is minimized. 
"The CHaiMan, There is not near the danger of militaristic atmos- 
phere being created by having men trained and sent home and become 
civilians as will be if you are forced to maintain an armed service 
of over 4 million men for an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Fuutuer. Well, Mr. Chairman, if 1 may move on to a second 
point. 
~ The Cuairman. Yes; move right on. 

What is your next complaint about this bill 4 

Mr. Futter. Well, I would hardly say it is a complaint, Mr. Chair- 
man. But on page 3 of the formal testimony there as a listing of 
manpower resources that the armed services have. Some of the 
items may be debatable. All of the statistics have been checked care- 
fully with the Department of Defense and with General Hershey per- 
sonally. 

We know you get figures from day to day and from week to week 
and from month tomonth. Even you get different figures and we get 
even more different ones. 

The CuatrMan. Do you advocate calling back veterans into service ¢ 

Mr. Futter. We advocate no more than the possibility of that 
small handful of 40,000 single veterans, physically and mentally fit, 
ages 19 to 26, without dependents, who have had less than 12 months 
service, all within the United States. 

The CHarrMan. Do you advocate reducing the standards down to 
World War II standards, of January 1945? 

Mr. Funser. | do agree, and I think our people do, with that pro- 
vision of your bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. You advocate drafting of married men with no 
dependents except a wife? 

Mr. Fuuiter. We advocated that before such drafting was con- 
ceded by the Department of Defense, and we have counted that 
in the compilation of men and women available. 

My point is, Mr. Chairman, that it is not necessary to draft 1s- 
vear-olds to raise 3144 million men and women or even 4 million men 
und women. We are convinced that it is not. We think we could 
prove that it is not. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, we proved that in our statement. We will 
not argue that. We can probably support 3,500,000 between 19 and 
26, but when you do that, you lose sight of the wounded in the war 
in Korea, and you lose sight of probably the expansion of the services, 
and you lose sight of a safety margin. Statistically, you are correct. 
In a'statement that I gave out S: iturday, that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Futter. Yes. 

The Cuairman, But that is scraping the barrel and we cannot scrape 
the barrel. We have to have a little bit more fle xibility. That is the 
reason we have not gone down to 18 years, because we think we 
could have the flexibility by 18 years and 6 months. 
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Mr. Futter. You have gone , dow n only to 181% years. fi 
The Cuairman. That is right. ) 
Mr. Futter. We would very much favor the 1814 years Over the W 
18. a 


The Cuarrman. That is what this committee has done. 

Mr. Futter. Is is surely to be preferred over the 18, I should say. 

The Cuamman. All right. h 

What is your next complaint ? si 

Mr. Futter. I would like to point out to the committee 

Mr. Durnam. Then, expressing your viewpoint from an educational 
standpoint, you believe that the House bill is much sounder than the I 
Senate bill? 

Mr. Fuuter. Oh, by all means. We would favor 19 if the requisite bi 
forces could be raised with a 19 age limit. by 

Mr. Durnam. You understand ours permits the high school gradu- ! 
ate to graduate. If you were here this morning, there are 330,000 } 
plus about—no, there is about 300,000 that would be permitted to . 
graduate in their junior and senior high school year under our bill, 
whereas under the Senate bill they would probably be placed in 
jeopardy because of the fact that they would not know when they 
were going in because it stipulates they have to call everyone in the 
pool before they reach the 18. So my assumption is, he will volunteer - 
and leave high school. 

Mr. Futter. I agree with you. 

Mr. Durwam. You would take out about 200,000 boys in college, 
which under our bill you would not take out of college until they 
reach 19 years of age or finish their year in college. 

Mr. Fuuter. I would like to comment on that very point because 
it is one of special interest to those of us who are interested in the 
elementary and secondary school systems primarily, rather than in 
particular colleges and universities. You have had a great many 
eminent college presidents, several of them at least, appear before 
you. I know the viewpoint was created before the Senate committee 
that boys graduate from high school at 18, period. Now, that is not 
so, and we have gone to some trouble to show just what the spread 
of ages is at the completion of high school. 

I would like to review that just a little. It is on page 6 of the 
written testimony. 

Take, for instance, the 1941-42 school year as of July 1, 1942, right 
after graduation. The statistics from the Office of Education, which 
cover 535,000 boys who graduated from high school in that year show 
that 21.2 percent, or more than a fifth of them, graduate at 17; and at 
18, 35.8 percent graduate; and at 19, 21.8 percent g -aduate, which 
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means there are more at 17 and 19 than there are at 18. 


Mr. Durnam. You will save that entire group under this measure 
we are considering here. Under the Senate bill it is 18, period. 

The Cuatrman. I have here a statement from the Secretary of 
Labor on that identical point. Total under 17 that graduate is 16.5 
percent; between 17 and 18 is 32.9 percent; 18-19, 29 percent; 19 to 
20, 14 percent. 

Mr. Futier. That is not greatly different because it could be 3 
months or 6 months removed from the Office of Education statistics. 

I called the Bureau of the Census a few weeks ago and asked them 
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for precise figures on the 1949-50 school year. They did give to me 
over the telephone, on February 12, 1951, the number of boys who 
were in high school in the spring of 1950 and were not yet graduated 
and who had reached the age of 19. 

There were 122,000 of those approximately. 

One boy out of every five would be taken out of high school while 
he is in high school and before he graduates and taken into the armed 
services When the upper limit of deferment is 19. Now, that would 
be demoralizing to the high schools. 

The same general conclusion can be drawn from the Department of 
Labor statistics or from the Office of Education statistics. 

Mr. Duruam. I think your figures on page 6 plainly show what 
would happen and what did happen in the first war and the second 
war, which in my opinion can’t happen under the measure we have 
here under consideration, but I definitely think that the same thing 
happened that is shown in your figures here, where you go from 125,- 
000 graduates in 1942 down to 14—no, that is wrong. 

Mr. Futter. Those are the age ranges of the 1941-42 school year. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Mr. Futter. The other thing I mentioned is on page 7 of the testi- 
mony. It is stated specifically there in the lower third of the page: 
122,000 boys in high school, not through high school, who are doing 
successful work, would be taken out of high school during their senior 
year and taken into the Army upon turning their nineteenth birthday. 

Now, that particular point is especialy a sore point with those who 
are engaged in public education and in secondary-school education. 
That is a serious thing because it means that the upper limit of 19 is 
going to result in more than 100,000 boys being taken out of high 
school every year and put in the armed services before they graduate. 

I think the committee might well consider some exception there, if 
only for 3 months or 6 months, for those who do reach 19 and are still 
carrying on successfully their work in high school and have not gradu- 
ated. In this country we have what we call an American ideal in edu- 
cation—a high-school education for everybody. It seems rather a 
shame to pull a boy out in April of his senior year because he happens 
to have reached 19 and not allow him any further deferment to com- 
plete high school. 

Now, neither the Senate bill nor the House bill would allow such 
deferment. I was particularly bothered by reading in the Congres- 
sional Record the Senate debate last Monday in which Senator John- 
son of Texas, who is managing the bill for the administration on the 
Senate floor, said that— 

Well, what difference does it make whether you take them in at 18 or 18 years 
6 months. They are just going to sit around and waste those extra 6 months. 

I would like to say for the record that those 6 months, for.more than 
half of the 18-year-olds, are the most important 6 months in their 
whole school career because those are the 6 months in which half of 
them get through high school or don’t. 

Mr. Duruam. It can be 9 months under our measure. 

I am like you. I am concerned about the 122,000 beyond the age 
of 19 who are not going to graduate from high school. We covered 
four-fifths of them. 

Mr. Fuutier. That is right. It is about one-fifth. 
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The CuatrmMan. Let’s see what we say: 

Any person who while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
in high school shall upon the facts being presented to the local board be de- 
ferred— 

(a) until the time of his graduation therefrom ; 

(b) or until he has attained the ninetieth anniversary of his birth; or 

(c) until he ceases to satisfactorily pursue such course of instruction, 
whichever is the earliest. 

Mr. Futter. You see, whichever comes first is the thing—122,000 
of them in 1949 would have reached 19 while in school. 

The Cramman. Then the age probably ought to be 1914 instead 
of 19. 

Mr. Futter. That would be a great thing. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Mr. Futter. Mr. Chairman, if you would do that, I would pack up 
my books and go home and I would get on the other side of this 
business. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s make a note. We may get rid of this witness. 

Mr. Futter. That is exactly what you would get rid of if you would 
agree to do that. 

Mr. Durnam. That is exactly the point that I have been trying to 
cover all the time. 

The Cuairman. We will look into that. 

We are very grateful. That is a very important point. If 20 
percent 

Mr. Durnam. Yes: about 20 percent. 

Mr. Futzer. It is about 1 out of 5, that is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, what is your next point? We don’t want 
you to leave. You just stay right here. 

Mr. Futier. I am glad you are going to let me stay a little longer 
because I really enjoy meeting with you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Well, you are helping us. 

Mr. Fuuver. I don’t have any other point as important as those. 

I would like to add my voice to the voices of numerous others on 
another point. I know, Mr. Chairman, that you have made these 
same statements yourself in interviews and in the hearings, that is, 
it is just a shame that the armed services, all of them, can’t learn to 
utilize manpower and to utilize woman power more effectively than 
they do. 

I sat over there and some way I was able to break into the hearings 
when General Eisenhower met with the Senate committee. It was 
supposed to be an executive session but I found myself in the room. 
General Eisenhower said there is a great untapped source of woman 
power, that when he was first asked as a commander in World War 
IT about taking women he opposed it, and all the other top com- 
manders opposed it, and they found that women could do many jobs 
better than men. 

The Cramman. Well, in that connection, when we come to deal 
with the question of percentage of women, in the service, we will deal 
with all that phase at that time. It has no relation to a draft bill 
because we are not going to draft women for military purposes but in 
the sense that this is used or any other sense we may remove the 2- 
percent limitation where their service can be utilized in a great many 
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ways and in that way use the manpower of the country for the com- 
batant service, instead of other sources. 

Mr. Futter. Well, we are told that the armed services now are 
comprised 1 percent of women, that the Air Force has said it can use 
up to 10 percent, and that the Navy has said it can use 7 percent, and 
that the Army has said it can use 4 percent. 

The CuamrMan. We will take that up ina special bill. We will deal 
with that just as soon as we finish this bill. 

Now, what is your other point ? 

Mr. Futter. Well, just one more I think that I would want to take 
the time of the committee to discuss here at this time. This is the 
whole question of student deferment. 

The CuarrMan. What ? 

Mr. Fuurer. I refer to deferment of college students, deferment in 
order to maintain a constant flow of professional and technical per- 
sonnel. We have been inclined to agree with the six committees which 
were advisory to General Hershey and selective service on that point. 
They would defer 75,000 a year to go to college. We believe that to 
train these 75,000 4 months before they begin studies to become doc- 
tors or engineers, and so forth, would be a waste of that basic training. 
We believe it is being suggested merely for the psychology of not hav- 
ing them pointed to as slackers and that such psychology need not 
be overcome in that way. 

We think the deferment of a reasonable number of highly compe- 
tent persons, taking into account their full reponsibility to their coun- 
try in eventually serving the same length of time in the armed service 
as all other persons would be desirable. We think it would be desir- 
able because our country and the democracies allied with us are not 
in a majority in this world. 

We have a majority of other people that are lined up, apparently, 
against us. 

We must maintain our technical superiority. 

And while I am at it, I might say this, too. We would not say 
just engineers, chemists, and doctors. We would say that persons in 
the more liberal fields, for instance, people learning the Russian lan- 
guage might be more important to us than a similar number of 
engineers in the future. If we had been picking out the people 
to defer in 1939, we probably would not have deferred people who 
were studying the Japanese language, but it turned out that every 
person we had who knew Japanese was extremely valuable. So we 
would liberalize deferments. We would not say just doctors and 
engineers. We would say highly competent people in Government, 
administration, teaching, as well as engineering, chemistry and the 
technical sciences, ought to be continued in a steady stream to main- 
tain our national strength. 

We think our security depends on that just as much as it depends 
on the armed services. 

Mr. Durnam. You don’t mean to tell this committee, do you, that 
you prefer the Army to select its students to go to college in preference 
to a plan similarly worked out like we used in World War II, by com- 
mittees of educators of the country which made recommendations and 
which in my opinion worked very well ? 
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I happen to have 16 colleges in four counties in my district and I 
know something about the problem, because in that way, in my opin- 
ion, you would direct it to a selective system of education which is 
contrary to all concepts of the American way of life. 

Mr. Fuuuier. I would favor civilian selection and civilian assign- 
ment, rather than military selection and military assignment. 

Mr. Duruam. I think that is the most dangerous thing that has 
been put in a measure that has been sent to Congress since I have 
been here. I want to express that clearly. I don’t see why in the 
world anybody ever got such an idea in their head, that we could carry 
out a selective education system in this country. 

Look what we do down here in the Defense Production Board; 
we even got sense enough to put it in the bill for the industries to 
go in there and confer with the people before they take action on a 
matter. 

But this measure, under the principles here laid down, would be a 
selective system of education by the military of this country. 

Mr. Fuuier. I agree with that. 

Mr. Durnam. You say you are afraid of the military taking over 
the country on this universal military training, or you are afraid of 
it—then to me to advocate such a system as this—— 

Mr. Futier. Well 

Mr. Durnam. Suppose it went on 10 years, 15 years. I think you 
would have the most dangerous thing that ever happened’ to this 
country. 

Mr. Futier. Again, I say I don’t believe that our people, and cer- 
tainly I would not favor military selection and military assignment. 
It would be civilian selection and civilian assignment, under civilian 
auspices. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes, but under the Senate bill as they passed it over 
there, the Army does the selecting of the committees who select these 
students. They have the power to do it. 

The Cuarrman. I think we have—any other complaints you have? 

Mr. Fuuuier. I appreciate very much, Mr. Vinson, the opportunity 
to appear. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Paul Newton Poling. 

Is the witness here? 

( No response. ) 

The Cnarrman. The next witness is Nathan E. Cowan, director of 
the CIO. Ishe here? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing for Mr. Cowan. 
I am the director of education and research of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and he has designated—— 

The CuarrMan. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. My name is Stanley H. mttenberg. 

The Cuarrman. Have you a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Rurrenpere. Yes, it has been given to the committee. The 
statements came up to you this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us what is in the statement. File your state- 
ment in the record. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to read 
from it. 
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The CuarrMan. Allright. Go ahead. 

Mr. RurrenserGc. Skipping other parts with the understanding that 
it will all be in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rurrensere. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrrMANn. Put it in the record now, his whole statement. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG, DIRECTOR OF EDUCA- 
TION AND RESEARCH, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. Rourrenserc. Mr. Chairman, the CIO appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee to present testimony on the 
suggested amendments to the Selective Service Act of 1948 (H. R. 
2811). Speaking on behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, I can state unequivocally that we stand solidly behind the prin- 
ciple of a democratic system of training and service in periods of na- 

tional emergency designed to strengthen our Nation against any and 

all forms of aggression. I shall, in my testimony, address myself not 
only to the suggested amendments embodied in H. R. 2811 but also 
to other provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948 as amended 
which in our opinion should be changed or modified. 

Change in title. 

The bill calls for a change in the title of the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 to Universal Military Training and Service Act. Frankly, 
gentlemen, we do not think such an amendment is either desirable or 
appropriate. The concept of universal military training has gen- 
erally been associated with the draft into military service of all citi- 
zens, without regard to physical condition, sex, occupational skills, 
and other special considerations. We believe that a change in the 
title to “Universal Military Training and Service” will leave the door 
open to the drafting of individuals ‘not qualified for military duty to 
perform functions normally carried on by civilians. To this we are 
unalterably opposed. It smacks of national service legislation which 
not one of us would want to see replace the voluntary free labor which 
has so successfully served the Nation in previous periods of peace and 
war. The Selective Service Act of 1948 should be extended with the 
title intact and all references in the bill to establishment of a National 
Security Training Corps should be eliminated. 

The bill calls for lowering the draft age to 1814 years of age as 
opposed to 19 in the Selective Service Act and 18 as requested by the 
Department of Defense. Testimony before this committee has indi- 
cated that the induction age must be lowered if we are to recruit and 
maintain a force of approximately 314 million men which is presently 
deemed to be the minimum requirement for our national security. 
Whether the new induction age should be 18 or 1814 should be deter- 
mined on the basis of military requirements. There has been far too 
much emphasis placed on chronological age in considering this ques- 
tion. We believe that it is relatively unimportant to our young men 
whether they are inducted at 18 or 6 months thereafter. What is im- 
portant, and rightly so, is that whatever age is selected should repre- 
sent a natural stopping point in the educational life of our youth. On 
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the basis of testimony presented thus far by educators, it would seem 
that age 18 comes closer to meeting this criterion than any other. 

The CIO is opposed to elimination of the President’s authority to 
defer nonveteran married men without children. The Department of 
Defense did not recommend such a change in the Selective Service Act. 
We believe that such a change would be undesirable in terms of our 
national security. These men are generally found among the upper 
limits of the 18 to 26 age group. Many of them are undoubtedly 
engaged in critical shortage occupations. In view of the manpower 
problems which will surely develop as our mobilization program pro- 
gresses, it is doubtful wisdom to induct these men in preference to 
those between the age of 18 and 1814. 

Considering the matter purely on an equity basis, we cannot under- 
stand how taking a man away from his wife can be considered less 
of a hardship than inducting youths of 18 who are already committed 
to induction at 181%. 

We are somewhat reluctant to endorse the extension of the period of 
training and service from 21 to 26 months. Nevertheless, we do not 
oppose this provision because of the urgency with which our top 
military leaders have insisted that the additional period is necessary 
to adequately train men for the various armed services. 

At the same time this committee should recognize that by so doing 
we are buying increased security for all of us at the expense of a 
relatively small group of young men who will be required to serve 
an additional 6 months in the Armed Forces. This can be justified 
only on the grounds of military necessity. This extension should not, 
however, serve as a precedent for further requests to lengthen the 
period of training and service at some later date solely because it is 
easier to keep men in the service than to extend the draft to new 
groups. In the future, if there is need for further strengthening 
of our Armed Forces during peacetime, it would appear more equita- 
ble to broaden the base of those subject to induction rather than to 
further increase the burden on those already in service. 

The Reserves: The bill would require a total period of 8 years on 
active and inactive duty including 26 months of active duty and the 
remainder in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces. As a result 
of this provision we may in future years have a Reserve force far 
greater than ever before. Millions of men possessing critical oecupa- 
tional skills, scientists, engineers, and other technicians will be on 
inactive duty subject to call at any time. Such a large and important 
segment of our civilian labor force should not properly be subject to 
military authority solely. Indiscriminate calling up of Reserve per- 
sonnel in a future emergency could seriously disrupt our industrial 
economy. 

We therefore suggest that this committee consider amending section 
¥1 of the Selective Service Act of 1948, so that the existing authority 
granted the President to call up the Reserves be exercised through a 
board or agency headed by a civilian and including representation 
by the military. Such a body will be far better qualified to establish 
and carry out policies which will permit reservists possessing critical 
skills to serve where they can make the maximum contribution to the 
national security. We submit that the present system, whereby the 
military has sole jurisdiction over our Reserve forces, cannot possibly 
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result in objective decisions on deferment policies which will give 
adequate consideration to essential civilian as well as military require- 
ments in periods of national emergency. 

We further recommend that section 21 be amended to prohibit 
calling up Reserve personnel for the purpose of operating plants or 
industrial facilities while employers of such establishments are en- 
gaged in a legitimate strike growing out of labor dispute. Our Armed 
Forces were never meant to be used for such purposes and adequate 
safeguards should be taken to see that they are not so utilized. 

Compensation of trainees: This bill would reduce the basic pay of 
trainees to $50 per month instead of the regular basic pay of $75 per 
month provided for in the act after the active service period has been 
eliminated. Gentlemen, we appreciate that this provision if exercised, 
would save the Nation $45 per month for each trainee inducted into 
the Armed Forces. Is it not shameful to contemplate that this great 
Nation has come to a point where we would economize—at the rate 
of $1.50 per man-day—at the expense of our 18-year-old sons f This 
proposal would in one breath make men of our boys by making them 
subject. to military training, and in another treat them as boys by 
giving them a skimpy allowance barely sufficient to provide whole- 
some recreation in their spare time. If they are to be the men and 
potential soldiers we want them to be, they will rebel against such 
discriminatory treatment. The $30 pay provision should be elimi- 
nated. 

Discrimination in the armed services: In the last world conflict, 
the American Negro sought the right to fight for his country as an 
American citizen without the encumbrance of color. He recognized 
the virulent racism of the Nazi and Fascist philosophies. He now 
recognizes the poorly camouflaged efforts of Communist imperialism 
to use the American Negro as well as his colored brothers throughout 
the world against the free democratic nations. The serious racial 
implications in the present world conflict render it more important 
than ever that Negroes and other colored peoples be afforded the op- 
portunity to serve the Nation ona full and ¢ ‘completely integrated basis 
in our armed services. 

Fortunately for the Nation, this opportunity and_ responsibility 
come at a tine when the Negro is achieving a new and higher status 
in American life. Based on the Gillem report, the President’s Execu- 
tive Order 9981, and the activities of his committee on the Armed 
Forces, the policy of fair and equal treatment without regard to race, 
religion, or national origin appears established in the Armed Fore es. 
Colored troops are fighting and dying besides their white brothers in 
land, sea, and air action in Korea. 

The Air Force has demonstrated the practicality and favorable 
results that flow from a policy of complete integration. Unfortu- 
nately, the other branches of the Armed Forces have not matched the 
performance of the Air Force. 

In view of the attempt by the Soviet Union to give racial overtones 
to the present conflict, I cannot recommend too strongly a more rapid 
continuation and extension of the policy of equality of treatment 
and opportunity of all persons in the armed services without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national origin in all units of our Armed 
Forces. The time to start enforcing this policy is now and the place 
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is in the basic training camps and service units where our youth will 
be sent upon induction, 

Student deferments: The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
strongly endorses the principle that military requirements should 
not interfere with the flow of trained engineers, scientists, doctors, 
social scientists, and those trained in the humanities from colleges 
and universities. These individuals are important not only to our 
national security, but also to our cultural democratic civilization. 
We therefore urge that the Defense Department program for defer- 
ment, after completion of basic training, of up to 75,000 persons 
annually to meet the needs for trained personnel be restored to the 
bill now under consideration. 

If such a program is adopted, every possible precaution should 
be taken to insure that selection of trainees for attendance at higher 
institutions of learning be strictly objective and based solely on merit. 
The act should provide that selection be made on the basis of national! 
competitive examinations. But this stipulation is not enough. It 
is inevitable that many groups in our population will believe that their 
sons are being discriminated against by unfair administration of this 
provision, Such thoughts, whether justified or not, could easily 
undermine the faith of our people in selective service. This must 
not be permitted to happen. The very existence of our Nation 
demands the complete support and trust of all elements or our 
population in every aspect of the administration of this act. 

In order to inspire confidence in the impartial administration of 
this provision we must obtain participation of all groups in the 
selective process by which these men are chosen. Farmers, workers, 
minority groups, businessmen, as well as educators, scientists, and 
representatives of the humanities should be represented on the civilian 
body which will be charged with administering this section. 

To permit this kind of broad representation this board should be 
composed of 10 or 12 men, not 5 as in the bill reported out by the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. These people are not to serve 
as representatives of pressure groups, but rather as public servants 
whose very presence on this body would inspire confidence in the 
objectivity and impartiality of the selection process. The actual 
selection and construction of the tests and other measures used in the 
selection process will, of course, be done by competent technicians. 
The primary concern of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
to insure all trainees the equality of opportunity to qualify for the 
higher education to which this bill would entitle them after comple- 
tion of their basic-training period. 

We further recommend that the act provide for scholarships supple- 
mented by adequate stipends to persons selected for advanced training 
who are not financially able to undertake such education. Such a 
provision is essential to assure that each and every person who qualifies 
for student deferment actually is permitted to serve the Nation in the 
capacity in which he can do the most good. 

We strongly urge that a broad interpretation be given to the fields 
of study to be undertaken by deferred students. In the struggle for 
the minds of men in which we are now engaged, final victory will go 
not to those who excel only in military and material things, but to 
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those peoples who can provide economic, moral, and spiritual leader- 
ship to the submerged millions of Asia, Africa, and other nations. 
To this end those trained in the social sciences and the humanities 
can contribute equally with the scientific personnel whose contribu- 
tions may seem more obvious at present. 

We recommend that students of vocational schools be included in 
the section of the bill providing for deferment of high-school students 
and those in “similar institutions of learning.” 

The bill provides that section 6 (d) (1) of the act be amended to 
provide, in part, that senior ROTC students and persons enrolled in 
various other officer-training programs who receive financial assist- 
ance while attending a civilian college under such a training program, 
be required to serve 1 year more ‘after receiving their commission 
than a not receiving such financial help. The C ongress of Indus- 
trial Organizations opposes this discriminatory tre: utment of finan- 
cially pressed students and recommends that this sentence be deleted 
from the bill. 

Occupational deferment: Experience has demonstrated that the oc- 
cupational deferment provisions of the present act are not working 
well. Local selective-service boards which have the initial responsi- 
bility for selecting persons for induction into the Armed Forces or 
deferment are rarely competent to judge the qualifications of the 
individuals requesting deferment on occupational grounds. These 
boards generally have no technical staff to assist them in determining 
facts on the basis of which they might make informed decisions on 
such matters. 

We therefore suggest that provision be made for technical per- 
sonnel to assist local boards in determining the occupational qualifica- 
tions of persons involved and to keep them informed of local, regional, 
and national labor-market considerations. Such boards should also 
be directed to give adequate consideration for deferment to apprentices 
who are being trained in critical occupations. Such apprentices 
represent potential manpower which should not be squandered reck- 
lessly. Their years of training in a critical skill should be weighed 
against our civilian and militar y requirements and a decision reached 
as to where they can best serve the country. Skilled workers, no less 
than trained scientists, medical men, engineers, and so forth, are neces- 
sary to run our industrial economy during this period of national 
emergency. ‘ 

Reemployment rights: There are several changes which should be 
incorporated in the act to give returning servicemen additional job 
protection. The act now provides that a returning veteran must be 
restored to the position he held before going into service “or to a posi- 
tion of like seniority, status, and pay.” Because of the alternative 
choice which appears to be given to the employer, veterans have often 
been restored to jobs of “like seniority, status, and pay” which for one 
reason or another are less desirable than the jobs formerly held. 

For example, the new job might not present as good opportunities 
for advancement as the former position; or it may be located in a dif- 
ferent department where general working conditions are poorer than 
the former job which was in another department. 
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To remedy this situation which was never intended by the act, we 
suggest that sections 9 (b) (A) (1), 9 (b) (B) (i), and 9 (b) (C) 
(i) be changed to read, 
if still qualified to perform the duties of such position, be restored * * * to 
such position if it exists and is not held by a person with greater seniority, 
otherwise, to a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 

The returning servicemen should be given the benefit of any promo- 
tions which he would have received had they remained on the job. 
He should also be permitted to participate in social insurance and pen- 
sion benefits upon his return without being penalized for absence in 
the Armed Forces. The following language is suggested to incor- 
porate these changes in sections 9 (c) (1) and 9 (c) (2) of the act: 

Any person who is restored to a position in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (b) shall not be discharged from such 
position without cause within 1 year after such restoration, and shall, without 
limiting other rights conferred by this or other sections, be considered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence during his period of training and service 
in the Armed Forces. 

He shall be restored without loss of seniority, including, upon promotion or 
other advancement following completion of any period of employment required 
therefor, a seniority date in the advanced position which will place him ahead 
of all persons previously junior to him who advanced to the position during his 
absence in the Armed Forces. He shall also be entitled on reinstatement to 
participate in insurance and other benefits (including pension plans and medical 
insurance) dependent on length of employment (including vacation pay and 
severance pay) to the same extent as if he had remained continuously at work. 
He shall be protected against reduction of his seniority, status, or pay during 
his employment except as such reduction may be made for all employees whose 
employment situations are similar, 

The Government should adopt a policy of meeting the cost of com- 
prehensive medical care, including hospitalization for the dependents 
of servicemen. It is not right that families of servicemen should be 
deprived of the kind of protection which may have been enjoyed while 
the husband was in civilian employment. During the last few years 
there has been a tremendous growth of prepayment medical-care 
plans, covering such matters as hospitalization, maternity care, sur- 
gical care, medical care in hospitals, and also, though less commonly, 
comprehensive medical services. 

Our unions have been in the forefront of the effort to establish and 
improve such plans. But the rights under these plans, when they 
are financed by employers, in part or whole, normally cease when the 
husband is‘no longer employed, even if he is on leave of absence. The 
load of continuing the payments is too heavy for the family under 
the meager military pay and the allowance permitted. The aceumu- 
lated load of continuing payments for servicemen would be too heavy 
for most employers and too heavy for the unions, as some are finding 
out when they attempt it. 

Some substitute must be found, and we believe that substitute in- 
volves the assumption by the Government of the obligation to pay 
the cost of these various types of care, not only for those previously 
protected, but for all servicemen. Men who leave their families to 
join the service should be relieved of worry as to whether proper 
medical care is still available to them. The costs of such care have 
risen tremendously and are still rising. The wives and children left 
behind should not be exposed to the hazards of illness, inadequate 
treatment, overwhelming bills, or charity. 
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Rehabilitation program: The CIO strongly supports the idea of a 
rehabilitation program to provide additional men for training and 
service from among those previously rejected for induction. We re- 
gret that this bill does not make provision for this program which was 
included in the Defense Department bill. We urge that it be included 
in H. R. 2811. The cost of such a program will "Indeed be small con- 
sidered in terms of the contribution it will make, not only to our 
Armed Forces, but to the Nation asa whole. These men, as a result of 
such a program, will be able to give many years of useful service to 
the country after completing their military training and service. 

Termination date: The CIO concurs in the desire of this com- 
mittee to institute a system of selective service to train our youth and 
maintain in combat readiness a military force adequate to meet our 
international obligations. We cannot, however, agree that indefinite 
extension of the act is either necessary or desirable at this time. The 
last few years and the years to come have been and will probably 
continue to be years marked by great international tension. The 
emergency atmosphere which permeates all aspects of our daily exist- 
ence 1s likely to be with us for some time. 

We submit, gentlemen, that such conditions are not ideally suited 
to the formulation of a legislative program which will be as suitable 
during peacetime as it is during an emergency period. An examina- 
tion of laws passed during periods of stress and designed to meet the 
particular needs of the N ‘ation at that time would undoubtedly show 
that such statutes did not endure because they could not meet the 
tests of more tranquil periods. 

We therefore suggest that the act be extended for a period of 2 
years, at which time it should once again be reviewed in the light of 
the then existing international situation and the requirements of our 
national security. 

The bill calls for lowering the draft age to 1814 years of age as 
opposed to 19 in the Selective Service Act and 18 as requested by the 
Department of Defense. Testimony before this committee has indi- 
cated that the induction age must be lowered if we are to recruit— 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Witness, in regard to your first point, the bill 
specifically says the drafting is for military service. So it cannot 
ever be that they will be drafting for national service. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. That is right, sir. 

The point I was making 

The CHarrMan. In fact, there is no chance in the world for every- 
body ever to be drafted for anything except military service. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. The point I was making, Mr. Chairman, was, it 
is precisely for that reason that we do not see any justification for 
a change in title, because it is drafting for the military service. It is 
a continuation of the selective-service principle. Therefore, the title 
of the bill should not be changed. 

The Cuamman. Well, the only reason we changed the title of the 
bill is because it goes beyond service and it goes to training. There- 
fore, it deals, or a certain segment of the bill relates to training and 
a certain part of the bill relates to active military service. So you 
have to have your title correspond with the body of the bill, or it is 
good legislation to do so. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. That is right, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Nobody can be drafted except for military duty? 

Mr. RvurrenBera. “That j is true, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Rurrensere. However, the concept, the connotations normally 
associated with the term “universal military training” are those wit) 
which we do not agree. We do, however, agree that men should be 
drafted. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rurrensere. For training and service, and they should be 
brought into the Armed Forces to build our permanent standing 
Army, as well as the Reserve forces. That we agree with. But we 
do not think that what is proposed in the bill is really what the public 
normally considers to be UMT. That is the point we are making. 

Mr. Sasscer. When you drafted for training, when you say that 
do you mean training for immediate emergency or training to go into 
a pool for future emergency ¢ 

Mr. Rurrenserc. We agree with the concept as proposed in the 
bill, that they should be dr: afted for training and continued on for the 
24-month service provided, with 2 months of leave, making 26 months. 
We agree with that concept. 

They would then return to a reserve force, when they would be 
available just as current reserves are available for call to active duty. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Now, tell us about your views in regard 
to 18, 19, or 1814. 

Mr. Rurrenpers. Testimony before this committee has indicated 
that the induction age must be lowered if we are to recruit and main- 
tain a force of approximately 3% million men which is presently 
deemed to be the minimum requirement for our national security. 
Whether the new induction age should be 18 or 1814 should be deter- 
mined on the basis of military requirements. There has been far too 
much emphasis placed on chronological age in considering this 
question. We believe that it is relatively unimportant to your young 
men whether they are inducted at 18 or 6 months thereafter. What is 
important, and rightly so, is that whatever age is selected should repre- 
sent a natural stopping point in the educational life of our youth. 
On the basis of testimony presented thus far by educators, it would 
seem that age 18 comes closer to meeting this criterion than any other. 

The CHamman. Now, you see we ‘base the draft—that may be 
true—upon the military "requirements, and the military requirements 
do not require from our phase induction down as low as 18 years of 
age, from a military standpoint. We can get sufficient men for all 
the military purposes based on 314 to 4 million men if the pool runs 
from 18 years and 6 months. 

Now, we do it on this theory: The Government should not tax any 
more money than it needs or necessity require for support of the Goy- 
ernment. The Government should never impose a tax for the mere 
purpose of keeping money in the Treasury. The Government taxes 
to meet its obligations. Therefore, when you draft people, they 
should be drafted for the military service. If the military service 
does not require a certain age, then there can be no justification of 
drafting below that age. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. We agree with that concept, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
cept that in the next paragraph we refer to the elimination of the 
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authority granted the President to defer nonveteran married men 
without children. 

We would suggest to the committee that this provision be retained 
in the bill, that is, the granting of authority to the President to defer 
married nonveterans without children. And we say that because 
we think that it would cause a disruption to the labor force to draft 
married nonveterans who would normally fall in the 24-, 25-, or 26- 
vear-old category, because at age 24, 25, ‘and 26 these men have had 
training in specific jobs in industry. They are on their way to be- 
coming semiskilled or skilled workers. Therefore, it would be a 
disruption of the labor force to take these men and put them in for 
a 2-year training period, while you have 18- and 1814-year-olds who 
as yet, as far as the labor force is concerned 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Mr. Chairman, have not yet been trained to a 
skilled job and are not being excluded from industrial employment 
because of the potential draft. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let’s analyze what you said. 

You say we will draft an 18-year-old boy, and we will leave the 
19- or 20-year-old boy just because he is married. We are going to 
put the responsibility down on the 18-year-old, but because a 19- or 
30- year-old boy got married and has no children and just a wife he 
is granted an exemption. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, if you take my example and apply it to the 
19- or 20-year-old married nonveteran, then your statement is correct, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I was thinking solely, or, in the main, about the nonmarried vet- 
eran who is in the 24- to 26-year-old category. He is a person who has 
been trained to a skill in his industry and to remove him creates two 
kinds of disiuptions. 

(1) As it specifically relates to replacing him on the semiskilled or 
—_ job, and 

2) The leaving of an 18-year-old who will not be given the oppor- 
tite to become ‘skilled or semiskilled i in industry because he, even- 
tually or almost immediately, is going to be drafted into the Armed 
Forces. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rutrrennerc. I think that makes that point. 

On the question of Reserves, we would suggest 

The Cuamman. Wait a minute. Deal with the 21 to 26 months 
first. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Yes. On the 21 to 26 months, we mentioned we 
are in agreement with the 26-month period in the bill. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Rutrenserc. Twenty-four months of service and 2 months 
of leave. 

The Cuatrman. All right. On Reserves. 

Mr. Rurrennerc. On Reserves, we suggest this committee consider 
amending section 21 of the Selective Service Act of 1948 so that the 
existing authority granted the President to call up the Reserves be 
exercised through a board or agency headed by a civilian and including 
representation by the military. 

Such a board will be far better qualified to establish and carry out 
policies which will permit reservists possessing critical skills to serve 
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where they can make the maximum contribution to the national se- 
curity. 

We submit the present system whereby the military has sole juris- 
diction over our Reserve forces cannot possibly result in objective de- 
cisions on deferment policies which will give adequate considera- 
tion 

The Cuairman. Now, that subject matter has caused this committee 
and caused the country considerable concern. The calling of Reserves 
has been bad. They just had a list of names, and they sent out an 
order in each military district to get so many people, and they didn't 
know a thing in the world about it. 

Now, when the committee goes in executive session to consider see- 
tion 21, I am going to ask the committee to give consideration that 
the draft boards, the local draft boards, have a voice in calling up these 
reservists, so they can consider the hardships before the man is drafted 
in. 

Why we had evidence here that reservists with 10 children had been 
called in. The papers were full of it. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well 

The CuarrMman. Now, I am glad you stress something about that. 
I appreciate that. We will look into that phase of it, don’t you see? 

Mr. Rurrennerc. I see, Mr. Chairman. We are in agreement on 
that point. 

The Cuarrman. We are in agreement in principle. We are in at 
least agreement that something should be done about it and a more 
orderly or more accurate way of eliminating hardships in calling the 
Reserves should be dealt with outside of developing them and approv- 
ing them after a man has been called. 

Mr. Rurrensera. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. On page 4, in connection with compensation of 
trainees, might I just summarize that section to say that we think the 
provision providing for $30-a-month payment to trainees should be 
eliminated and not contained in the bill? 

The Cnamman. Now, why is that? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. We think it is really—— 

The Cuarrman. How much should a trainee get ? 

Now, this man is not called for service. He is called for training. 
He is going to take under our bill 6 months’ training. Now, we give 
him all the benefits, death gratuity and all the hospitalization and all 
the rest of it that a private gets. Now, we don’t give him the same 
amount of money. Now, you propose now to give him nothing ? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. No; I say eliminate the $30 provision and pay 
him the same as you would pay a regular man in service as a private. 

The Cuatrman. Then you would say pay the trainee $80 a month / 

Mr, RurrenserG. Pay the trainee the same amount which is paid 
to an individual who is in actual service in the Army. 

Might I just say, Mr. Chairman, in connection with that point-—— 

The Cuamman. Of course, the trainee provision does not go into 
effect until the UMT goes in. Of course, everybody who is getting 
basic training gets the same amount of money. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. That is right. 
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The CHarrMAN. It is only when the President or Congress has put 
into force the universal military training that the $30 comes in and 
that saves an immense amount of money. 

Mr. RurrenserG. As I understand it, the provision in the act grants 
the President the authority to invoke the $30-a-month pay for trainees. 

The Cuamman. But he establishes the induction for training and 
not induction for service. 

Mr. Rurrenperc. We think, however, that provision should not be 
contained in the act and that anybody hoi is drafted, whether it be for 
service or training, should be granted the $75 a month which is the 
regular basic pay. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that will break the country. It is costing 
them 35 billion dollars now to support the 314 million: The total 
revenue of the country in 1950 was 88 billion dollars. To maintain 
an armed service for 1 year, so the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense says, will cost 35 billion dollars. That is the selling point 
of UMT, to save the taxpayers 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, let’s not forget, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. And yet you want to go ahead and all these boys 
that go in for 6 months’ training, after it has been inaugurated, you 
want to pay him $80 a month and continue to bear this burden. 

Well, we have to save a little money. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have to keep in 
mind that the total tax revenues for the fiscal year 1952, based on 
existing tax levels, will not be 38 billion dollars which it was in the 
last fiscal year but will be 55 billion dollars, according to the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Just use the figures of 1950—anyhow, whether it is 50 billion dol 
lards or 38 billion dollars, we know that 35 billion dollars is a heavy 
drain for the Department of National Defense alone, exclusive of 
equipment. 

Mr. Rurrensera. It most certainly is, if it runs that high, and vet 
that is the price we must pay if we are going to be prepared to defend 
ourselves. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right: and we can’t measure the defense 
of this country by dollars and cents. We have to measure our defense 
by the enemy that is over the horizon. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. The position of my organization is that we must 
defend ourselves at whatever cost. 

The CHamMan. That is right. Now, go ahead. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I should like to make one point in connection with 
this $30 pay. I will just read one sentence out of this paragraph: 





This proposal to pay them $30 would in one breath make men of our boys 
by making them subject to military training and in another treat them as boys 
by giving them a skimpy allowance barely sufficient to provide wholesome 
recreation. 

The CuHarrmMan,. Let’s analyze that. 

Now, these boys—let’s assume they are 18 or 1814 years old. The 
Government furnishes them ever ything. The Government furnishes 
him his clothes, food, and all. Then we give him $80 a mo: sie 
$80 a month is a pretty good income for a boy 18 vears old, with 
everything being given to him. 

It will h: ave a tende ncy for him to lose the value of the money. Wo 
have had very fine testimony along that line, that it will cause him 
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to just think money grows on trees. A man doesn’t have to sweat for 
his money. 

Mr. Rurrenperc. I would disagree with that conce Pt Mr. Chair- 
man. I can remember very clearly—I am a relatively young man, 
but when I was 13, 14, or 15 years old my father started an experi- 
ment with me. I was going away at that time to a military school, 
over here in Virginia, comparable to a high school, pi ‘eparatory 
school. 

He said to me, “It is going to cost you so much to live down in 
that school for a year. Here is enough money for you to buy your 
ice cream or whatever you might want during the day. Here is 
enough money to pay your travel expense back and forth from school 
to home duri ing Easter and Christmas vacation and all that.” 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. And he said, “Here it is in the bank. I am going 
to open up a checking account for you. You draw checks against it, 
If you run short at the end of a year it is your fault.” 

I think at that early age to give young men the responsibility of 
handling money and of knowi ing ‘the value of the dollar is a tremendous 
advantage in educational opportunity. 

The Cuairman. Yes. And he gave you just about $30 a month 
and didn’t give you any $80, but if he had given you $80, why, you 
would have ‘bought more ice cream and suffered consider: ible stomach 
ache complaints and other things, but he didn’t give you any $75 or 
$80 a month. He gave you just about what it is going to cost ‘there. 

I know human nature and I know he didn’t try to teach you to bea 
spendthrift and have a large sum of money to spend. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. No; but he certainly encouraged me to save. I 
hope I learned that. 

The Cuarrman. If we gave them $75 a month, it would cost. $725,- 
000,000 for a year, and if you paid them $30 it would only cost $240,- 
000,000. That is a difference of $480, 000,000 a year. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I think it pays to invest that $480,000,000 in the 
youth of the country. 

The Cuarman, All right. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. On the question of discrimination in the Armed 
Forces, I just want to read—it really has no direct bearing on the 
issue at hand except 

The Cuamman. We have a provision in the law that says no dis- 
crimination should be made. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I would just like to read the last paragraph on 
page 5. 





In view of the attempt by the Soviet Union to give racial overtones to the 
present conflict, I cannot recommend too strongly a more rapid continuation 
and extension of the policy of “equality of treatment and opportunity of all 
persons in the armed services without regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin” in all units of our Armed Forces. The time to start enforcing this policy 
is now and the place is in the basic training camps and service units where our 
youth will be sent upon induction. 


The Cuatrman, Allright. Now, what is your next? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. On the question of student deferments, we would 
urge that the Defense Department program for deferment after com- 
pletion of basic training of up to 75, 000 persons annually to meet the 
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needs of trained personnel be restored to the bill now under consid- 
eration. ; ; 

The CHarrMan. In that connection, I think we have a far better 
provision. We got it where the President can defer 150,000 or 250,000. 

Let me put this in the record. as 

Up to date under the law on deferments, including ROTC, it is 555,- 
000 are being deferred today under the law. I think our provision 1s 
far better. The President can make it 150,000. You want to restrict 
it to 75,000. We want to let a larger number be deferred or postponed 
if they think it is in the interest of health, safety, or schooling. It is 
a better provision than what Mrs. Rosenberg wrote out. 

Mr. Rutrensere. Is it going to provide 

The CHamrMAN. Give me our provision in the bill. Read it out, Mr. 
Harlow. It is far better. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, it is the present law, with minor 
change. 

The Cuamman. That is right. It is the present law with the 
minor change. Under the present law 550,000 are deferred right 
today. 

Mr. Hartow. Do you want me to read it? 

The CHatrMan. Yes; read it: 551,000 were deferred for education. 

Mr. Hartow (reading) : 

The President is authorized under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe to provide for the deferment from training and service in the armed 
forces or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any or all 
categories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations or employment or whose continued service in an office other than an 
office described in subsection (f) under the United States or any State, Territory 
or possession, or the District of Columbia, or whose activity in study, research, 
medical, scientific or other endeavors, is found to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety or interest: Provided, That no person within 
any such category shall be deferred except upon the basis of his individual 
status: Provided, further, That persons who are or who may be deferred under 
the provisions of this section because of their activity as students shall remajn 
liable for training and service in the armed forees or for training in the National 
Security Training Corps under the provisions of section 4 (a) of this Act until 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the date of their birth. 

The CuHarrmMan. Go in there and let’s get the deferments. It is 
550,000, 

Get that list of deferments for education under the law today. 
That is practically the same law in there that we have today. 

Now go ahead. 

Mr. Green. That figure, Mr. Chairman, includes the boys who 
have been deferred until the end of the year. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; until the end of the year. 

Education deferments under the law today is 550,000, including the 
200,000 ROTC. 

Mr. Sasscer. A lot of that is postponement, rather than deferment. 

The Cuarrman. It may be. It is a postponement for a year under 
the terms of the bill. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. To what extent does it really apply, Mr. Chair- 
man, though, to your scientists, your physicists, your social scientists 
or your—— 

The Crarrman. The President has that. He can set aside any 
number for that. It doesn’t make any difference what number it is. 
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Mr. Rurrenserc. Does it really operate that way ? 

What safeguards are really provided to see that we are going to get 
the needed natural and social scientists that are so essential to the 
developing of American life ? 

The CuarrMan. The President of the United States. That is a safe- 
guard. He has the right to do it. 

You had nearly completed ? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Sir? 

The Cuamman. You had about completed your statement ? 

Mr. Rurrensere. I am afraid that I have the two most important 
sections left yet that I had not touched on. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead and tell us what they are. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. They deal with occupational deferment and they 
are picked up in the testimony on page 7. 

I should like to 

The Cuairnman. All right. 

{It is about 69,000 under the law now got occupational deferments, 
Of course, with the expansion of industry and the war activities, a 
great many more are going to have to be deferred for occupational 
deferment. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. My reference, Mr. Chairman, is more to the re- 
employment rights of individuals when they return. We found that 
under the provision of the selective service as it was before and of 
the 1948 one, that there was a provision which didn’t really meet the 
basic problem. There was a provision which read a veteran can be 
restored to a job of like seniority, status, and pay. 

We found that under that reemployment statement 

The CHatrman. There is a vote on the quota for peanuts. We better 
all take a recess. 

You come back tomorrow morning, at 10 o’clock, and finish your 
statement. 

The committee is recessed until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Routrenserc. Mr. Chairman, I would be most desirous of being 
here, but I have another commitment tomorrow morning at 10, 

Will the hearings go on on Friday. 

The Cuarrman. No, sir. 

We will read this statement, then. 

We will have to take a recess until tomorrow morning. 

If you can’t be here tomorrow morning, we will have to study it out, 
but I do want to look into this question of reemployment rights. 

Mr. Harlow, will you look to see his views on the reemployment 
rights, because that is a very important question. 

Thank you very much. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

You are making a good statement. 

Get up a list of the witnesses to be heard tomorrow. 

We will put these statements into the record. 

(The statement of Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, is as 


follows :) 








STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF LABOR, MAURICE J. Tobin 


I would like to take this opportunity to present to the committee my views 
with regard to certain important manpower considerations involved in H. R. 
2811, the proposed “1951 Amendments to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act,” which the committee now has under study. 
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T wish to say at the outset that it is my firm conviction that this legislation 
is vitally necessary if the United States is to be in a position to deal effectively 
with the very difficult problems, international and domestic, which Communist 
imperialism is creating for the free world. I believe that the security of this 
Nation in the present world crisis demands that this legislation be enacted now. 

Iam aware, as I know the members of the committee are aware, of the great 
public interest in this legislation and the very deep concern that is felt in many 
American homes as to the impact it may have on our way of life. We area 
people who have always been devoted to peaceful pursuits, and we will con- 
tinue to be so as long as the choice is ours. We know that this is the only 
way in which we can achieve our national purpose of ever-expanding freedom 
and opportunity for each individual American, 

I am aiso aware that to each individual American this legislation, and the 
emergency with which it is designed to deal, presents an individual as well as 
a national problem. Under this program, and under this emergency, each one 
of us is going to have to do things that perhaps we would not normally have 
to do. Many of our brothers, husbands, and sons are going to have to give up 
their peaceful pursuits for a time in order to assure us the armed force that 
we need to give us military security. 

But we live today in a world of crisis—a crisis brought about by the willing- 
ness of the leaders of world communism to use the weapons of force and aggres- 
sion to achieve domination over peoples they cannot win by other means. The 
course of action we have undertaken, namely, to put our Nation on a basis of 
partial mobilization adequate to give us the means to defend ourselves, is one 
which the leaders of world communism have forced upon us. We have to face 
the fact that if we value our way of life we may have to resort to arms to 
defend it. We must also recognize that where other free nations are con- 
fronted with destruction by armed aggression, we may be compelled to help 
them, through the United Nations, defend themselves. 

This being the case—and viewed in the light of world conditions as they are 
today—few can deny that we urgently need the military security which the 
legislation the committee is now considering will help provide us. 

This legislation alone, of course, will not be enough. We are developing a 
broad and many-sided defense-mobilization program. As I testified before 
Senator Johnson’s preparedness subcommittee : 

‘* * * We possess great strength in our unsurpassed industrial machine, 
in the highly developed skills and ‘know-how’ of our working people, and 
above all—in the initiative, resourcefulness, and enterprise which are the prod- 
ucts of our democratic way of life. 

“The measures we now take to increase our military and productive poten- 
tial must be aimed at preserving and increasing these advantages. We must 
increase our resources of skilled manpower and maintain an adequate flow of 
youths into occupations which are critical to the defense effort. We must plan 
to conserve these skills and put them to work where they will do the most good. 
And in building our military power we must, to the greatest extent possible, 
safeguard the democratic institutions which have given us these advantages and 
which we are arming to protect.” 

I should like to submit for the committee’s information certain data on our 
current manpower situation which it will, I believe, find useful in its considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

During the present year, the expansion of the Armed Forces and of defense 
production will make heavy demands upon our manpower resources. As the 
Department of Defense has testified, its current schedule provides for an expan- 
sion in the net strength of the Armed Forces to approximately 3.5 million in 
fiscal 1952. To attain this schedule, over 1,000,000 young men will be drawn 
from civilian life into the Armed Forces during the balance of the current fiscal 
year, 

There will be an even greater demand during the current year for workers 
needed to produce the supplies and equipment now being ordered by the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Thus far, expansion of civilian employment in industries closely relate | to 
the defense effort, such as ordnance, aircraft, and shipbuilding, and in the Na- 
ional Defense Establishment itself, has been relatively moderate, totaling about 
300,000 workers at the end of 1950. 

On the basis of presently authorized appropriations and of the President’s 
announced goals for fiscal year 1952, however, it has been estimated that 4,000,000 
additional civilian workers will be engaged, directly or indirectly, in the produc- 
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tion of munitions and other supplies for the Armed Forces and in related defense 
activities, 

These prospective needs arise at a time when our labor force is already nearly 
fully employed. In January 1951, there were only 2%4 million unemployed per- 
sons out of a civilian labor force of 61144 million—2 million fewer than a year 
ago. In November 1950, the most recent month for which data are available, 
56 of the 152 major industrial areas of the country were classified by the Depart. 
ment of Labor as areas of tight or balanced labor supply, namely those with 
fewer than 3 percent of the labor force unemployed. An additional 64 areas 
had only moderate labor surpluses, namely 3 to 5 percent unemployed. Trouble- 
some occupational shortages, particularly of engineers and skilled metal workers, 
have been reported in most of these areas. 

However, our estimates indicate that, on an over-all national basis, our man- 
power supply, if effectively utilized, will be adequate to meet the needs of the 
defense program this coming year. We will be able to staff the armed services 
and defense production establishments without serious difficulty and without 
starving civilian industry. This can be done through reductions in the number 
of unemployed, drawing additional people who are not yet in it into the labor 
force, worker transfers from nondefense into defense activities, increased hours 
of work. I would like to discuss briefly each of these several sources of :ddi- 
tional labor supply. 

As I have stated, the number of unemployed, 2% million in January, is already 
relatively low, particularly when allowance is made for the usual midwinter 
slackening in construction, farming, trade, and certain other industries. Never- 
theless, it is still about one-half million higher than our best postwar experience 
for the same month. It is also about 14% million higher than the minimum 
levels reached in the latter stages of World War II. As defense production 
moves into high gear, we can expect a substantial reduction in unemployment 
levels in the coming year. 

Labor force growth will provide an even more important source of additional 
labor supply. The labor force has been growing at an average rate of roughly 
1,000,000 annually in the postwar period, due mainly to the growth in the popu- 
lation of working age and to the trend for increasing employment of women. 
On the bdsis of our experience during World War II, we know that this normal 
labor force expansion can be supplemented by drawing into gainful employment 
large numbers of housewives, older people, and youth who are not now in the 
labor force. As job opportunities expand during the coming year, we can 
expect that an additional 1,000,000 workers or more can be drawn from thiese 
sources. Asa result, the total labor force (including the Armed Forces) may be 
expected to show an over-all increase of 2,000,000 persons or more in the coming 
12 months. 

Shifts of workers now employed in nondefense industries from those industries 
to defense production will also become increasingly important as a source of 
manpower supply for national defense needs. As the rearmament program 
gains momentum, cut-backs in civilian metal-using industries will release sub- 
stantial numbers of workers for munitions production. This source of man- 
power is especially valuable since it consists of experienced workers. Many of 
them, in fact, will not even have to shift work stations, but will be immediately 
available as their factory converts to defense production. 

Finally, apart from additions to the labor force, the labor supply for defense 
production can be extended through increasing hours of work. The average 
workweek in manufacturing industries in December 1950 was about 4114 hours, 
an average level which reflects a substantial volume of overtime. This average 
was the highest monthly level since 1945, but was still well below the peak of 
45% hours in 1948 and 1944, when many industries were on a 48-hour workweek 
schedule. It is important to bear in mind that the attainment of these high 
workweeks was facilitated by the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and related statutes. By providing economic as well as patriotic in- 
centives to workers, these provisions undoubtedly aided in recruitment of workers 
in defense industries, where hours were longest, and served to facilitate increases 
in production, rather than standing in their way. 

Nevertheless, we shall encounter a number of specific manpower problems in 
the period ahead. There is real danger that critical labor shortages will develop 
in particular industries, occupations, and areas where the defense program has 
its main impact. These shortages may be intensified by a tendency to hoard 
workers in anticipation of a further tightening of the labor market. Special 
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efforts will be needed to train and recruit qualified workers so that we may be 
able to avoid delays that would impede the military production program. 

On the other hand, pools of surplus labor, creating unemployment, may develop 
in some areas due to materials shortages or because of conversion of civilian- 
type industries to munitions production. In most areas, this will be only a tem- 
porary problem, disappearing as defense production goes into high gear. How- 
ever, all areas will not share uniformly in the expansion of defense employment, 
and special programs will be required for area employment problems which 
may develop. 

I am attaching for the committee’s information a report describing guiding 
manpower policies, and the programs and activities in which the Department of 
Labor is engaged in order to meet these needs. 

Because this legislation is interrelated with other aspects of our total defense 
mobilization program, there are a number of issues which it raises that I wish 
to discuss in this statement. Among these quesetions are the following: What 
would be the effect of amending the Selective Service Act of 1948 so that youths 
under 19 years of age may be inducted into the Armed Forces? What do we 
need to do in connection with the deferment of college students? What occupa- 
tional deferment policy should be developed for members of the involuntary 
military reserves that would be created by the UMTS bills under consideration? 


EXTENSION OF DRAFT TO 18-YEAR-OLDS 


Iunderstand that your committee has given careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of induction of 18-year-old men, as proposed by the Department of Defense. 
Iam not qualified to discuss this question from the standpoint of the relative 
inilitary effectiveness of 18-vear-olds as against 19-year-olds, or men of other 
ages. However, I would like to make some comments on the merits of inducting 
men at 18 as against other ages insofar as this affects the civilian economy and 
the normal life routine of the young men of this country. Our statistics indicate 
that the average age of high-school graduation of young men is approximately at 
the eighteenth birthday. This means that about one-half of the young men gradu- 
ate before reaching 18, while the other half complete their high-school education 
on or after their eighteenth birthday. As shown in the accompanying table, about 
16 percent of all students graduate before their seventeenth year of age, about 
33 percent during their seventeenth year, about 30 percent during their eighteenth 
year, and another 14 percent complete their high-school education during age 
19. On the basis of these statistics, it seems clear that a system which inducts 
young men for training and service at age 18, at the point when a majority 
have had an opportunity to complete secondary school, but before they have 
either gone on to college or have established themselves in a civilian occupation, 
would have the smallest impact on the normal life cycle of the average young 
man. 

At the same time, these facts point to the need for a certain amount of flexi- 
bility in the age of entrance into military service. On the one hand, those young 
men who complete their high-school education during their seventeenth year 
of age or early in their eighteenth year and who have not yet been called up for 
induction into military service or training should be given an opportunity to 
volunteer for induction for the prescribed period of service and training, rather 
then having to mark time until they are called up by their draft boards. It is 
my understanding that your committee has given consideration to provisions for 
such voluntary inductions. I hope that it will be possible to provide the greatest 
possible opportunity for such voluntary inductions, as an essential element in 
a flexible and democratic system of military service. 

At the same time, it is desirable to provide for those who do not complete their 
high-school edueation until they are over 19 vears old. You will note that about 
one-seventh of all high-school graduates complete theeir high-school education 
in their nineteenth year of age. Under the bill currently being considered by 
your committee, such students would be subject to induction upon attaining their 
nineteenth birthday even though they were within a few months of graduation. 
I would urge that your committee carefully consider the situation of these 
young men before modifying the provision of the present Selective Service Act 
which provides for deferment of high-school students until age 20. There is a 
danger, I believe, of causing serious and unnecessary hardship for this group of 
students in any reduction of the present deferment age limit. Many of these 
young men would be penalized simply because through no fault of their own 
they entered grade school at age 7 rather than age 6, or because of interruptions 
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of their schooling due to illness, family circumstances, or similar reasons. 
Also, these young men would be of greater value to the Armed Forces if allowed 
to finish high school. 

To summarize, it is my belief that a system which establishes age 18 as the 
normal age of entrance into military service, but which at the same time provides 
a flexible choice through voluntary induction and through postponement or 
deferment until completion of high school, will enable the young men of this 
country to fulfill their military service obligation with the least disruption of 
their normal life pattern and with a minimum loss to the civilian economy, 


NEED FOR A STUDENT DEFERMENT PROGRAM 


The military strength of the Nation, as well as our economic strength and 
general health and welfare, depends to a great extent on the contributions of 
college-trained people in scientific and other professional occupations. To 
maintain this strength we need to insure a steady and adequate flow of men into 
and through our colleges. In an all-out war of very short duration, the Nation 
might adjust reasonably well to a eurtailment of the flow of college people, 
since the consequences of this would not be felt until the war was over. Ina 
period of long-range struggle for survival such as appears to lie ahead of us, 
however, it is essential not to weaken our resources of highly trained personnel 
which are at present below the needed number in many important specialized 
fields. 

I, therefore, note with concern that H. R. 2811 does not provide, as does §. 1, 
for the deferment in each of the next 3 years of a specific number of draft-eligible 
young men for the purpose of acquiring college training. If the legislation does 
not so provide, the universal drafting of all physically fit 18- or 181%4-year-olds 
would mean a serious hiatus in the development of college-trained manpower. 
Furthermore, in the absence of a program of educational benefits to veterans, 
it would also mean a permanent reduction in the total number of men receiving 
college training. 

Preliminary estimates prepared by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics suggest that to maintain the required flow of new graduates into 
engineering, science, and health professions alone, at least 110,000 male fresh- 
men are needed yearly, This figure assumes that the proportion of students who 
will drop out of college before graduation will be substantially reduced below 
the levels of past years. If student drop-out rates remain as high as in recent 
years the number of freshmen needed to provide the required number of graduates 
might be as high as 150,000. It should be noted, moreover, that the above 
estimates cover only the need for students in scientific, engineering, and health 
professions and make no allowances for needs in other professional and specialized 
fields or for college-trained students in general. 

In connection with this problem, I would like to point out that an ROTC 
program cannot by itself replace a proper student deferment program. College 
graduates under an ROTC program are committed to an initial period of military 
service, many of them may then elect to remain in active service as career 
officers, and all others are required to be in the Organized Reserves. However, 
there is also a vital need for highly trained men to serve on the home front in 
posts that are essential to the national security. This country cannot afford 
to take a chance that the flow of men into these fields will be cut off. Any 
UMTS legislation, therefore, must establish a program for assuring such a flow. 

I would also like to point out that any provisions for deferment of youths for 
college training should include some form of financial assistance to such de- 
ferred students who need it. Otherwise, the legislation would have a diserimina- 
tory effect, since only students with adequate finances could avail themselves of 
the student deferment. 

RESERVE POLICY 


One of the most difficult and yet most critical problems raised by universal 
military training and service concerns what occupational deferment policy will 
he developed for members of the military reserves that would be created under 
the UMTS bills under consideration. Since this is permanent legislation, these 
problems must be solved wisely and solved now, because they are basic both to 
the effective operation of the military reserve system established by universal 
military training and service and to the production manpower demands which 
will be imposed upon this Nation if we need to mobilize for war sometime in the 
future, after universal military service and training has been in operation for a 
number of years. 
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The basic principle that needs to be established, it seems to me, is that in an 
all-out war effort each individual be utilized at his highest skill. ; While this 
principle is generally accepted in theory, its application in time of future emer- 
gency should be insured now by legislative action. 

The problem arises because of the provisions of UMTS, that all men who have 
peen through their period of military training and service enter some type of 
military reserve (and be subject to recall to military duty in time of need) for 
a number of years—approximately 6 years in most cases, but as high as 10 years 
Under these provisions, this country will develop a large reservoir of 


as 


in others. 
military reserves over the coming years. We have estimated that by 1961 
many as 5,000,000 men, under 30 years of age, will be in a military reserve and 
subject to immediate recall into service. An additional number over 30 years old 
will also be in the service, on a voluntary basis, because they wish to continue 
their connection. These reserves will represent a significant segment of the 
total male labor force that we will have in the country. From the standpoint of 
sheer numbers alone, we need to reconsider existing Reserve policies which were 
designed to handle small numbers of Reserves, perhaps about 2 million men. 

Furthermore, the present Reserve system is voluntary, while that under the 
proposed bills is compulsory, and this change may indicate the need for recon- 
sidering Reserve policy. 

Unrestricted recall of such a high volume of involuntary reservists and Na- 
tional Guard men could have serious results upon the supervisory, management 
scientific, technical, and skilled work forces in many critical war plants and 
essential civilian activities. The sudden removal of these individuals from 
their civilian jobs into the armed services at a time of emergency would create 
a void that could seriously hamper the economy at a time when great production 
demands were made upon it. It is as essential in an emergency situation to have 
an adequate supply of workers trained with the skills needed to produce the 
supplies and equipment for the Armed Forces as it is to have those trained for 
actual entry into the Armed Forces. In other words, in mobilization we require 
both an armed force, a munitions industry to support that force, and certain 
minimum levels of essential civilian production and services. Consequently, a 
universal military training program designed to build up the military Reserves 
available for full mobilization must make allowance for the civilian skills that 
will be necessary to support full mobilization. 

Fortunately, the needs for the war-supporting economy can be met without 
great cost to the military if proper provisions and. policies are adopted now, 
We have estimated in round numbers that by 1961 perhaps 200,000 workers in 
critical occupations might be in the Reserves, or the National Guard. This 
estimate might prove conservative as tightening labor markets during an all- 
out emergency broaden the number of occupations in which there were shortages, 
Nevertheless, the estimate of 200,000 indicates that the number that would be lost 
to the military, if all of the Reserves with critical occupations were kept in 
civilian life, would be small. The call-up of these Reserves into military service 
would mean a reduction of 10 to 15 percent in the number of all male workers 
with critical skills. On the other hand, keeping these workers out of uniform 
would involve a reduction in the military reserves of less than 5 percent, 

In actual operation, of course, a number of problems would arise which 
would require a flexible application of basic principles and the development 
of a machinery that would permit the equitable distribution of workers with 
critical skills. I believe that these are not insurmountable problems if we 
keep the following principles in mind: 

1. Workers with critical skills should be used at their highest skills. Where 
that skill is most needed by the military forces, they should have first call on 
the worker. Where that skill is not required by the military, the worker should 
be required to remain in industry. 

2. The military must have quick and orderly access to its Reserves. In order 
to provide for the occupational deferment of workers with critical skills without 
disruption of the Reserve plans of the military, it might be desirable to avoid 
placing the holders of critical skills in organized units of the Reserves so that 
they can be called up as individuals. This would leave the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves available for immediate call-up by unit without any de- 
ferment of key personnel in such units. 

3. Current information must be maintained on the skills and experiences 
acquired by members of the Reserve after their completion of active service, 
so that as they develop critical skills they can be shifted out of organized units 
in the Reserves. 
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These considerations lead me to recommend that universal military trai ing 
and service legislation include a provision permitting the President to develop 
policies and procedures for the maximum utilization of the skill of the Nation’s 
manpower through the establishment of an occupational deferment policy for 
reservists and members of the National Guard. 

The following additional documents are attached for the information of the 
committee: (a) Table referred to under discussion of draft of 18-year-olds 
entitled, “Estimated Percentage Distribution of Male High-School Graduates, 
by Age”; (b) Report by Secretary of Labor on the Defense Manpower Activity 
of the Department of Labor, dated February 8, 1951; (c) Fact Book on Man. 
power, by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, dated January 31, 
1951. 
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, a Adapted from 1940 Decennial Census of Population, vol. IV, Characteristics 
by Age. 
Prepared by: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Man- 
power and Employment Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Cuatrman. Next we have the report of the Secretary of Labor 
on the defense manpower activity of the Department of Labor. 
(Report by Secretary of Labor referred to above is as follows :) 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR ON THE DEFENSE MANPOWER ACTIVITY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


NATIONAL MANPOWER MOBILIZATION POLICY 


On January 17, 1951, the President promulagted a statement of national man- 
power mobilization policy based upon the recommendation of the National 
Security Council, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Director of the Office of War Mobilization. This statement sets forth the 
aims, principles, and basic policies of manpower mobilization. The defense 
manpower activity of the Department of Labor is organized and designed to 
implement and carry out these aims, principles, and policies. 

From the time when the present national emergency began to develop as a 
result of the Communist aggresison against the Republic of South Korea in 
June 1950, the Department of Labor has been engaged in developing policies, 
organizations, and procedures to handle the manpower problems which, it is 
clear, this emergency is creating and will create. Manpower problems, policies, 
and actions have been and are being continuosuly reexamined against the back- 
ground of a swiftly expanding military program and an assimilated program 
of military inductions. The best available information from the National Muni- 
tions Board of the Department of Defense points to greatly increased deliveries 
of military hard goods. The strong objective of the armed services for midyear 
1951 has risen from 3.2 million to approximately 3.5 million. Developments 
appear to be necessitating the faster recall of reservists and National Guards 
men and are resulting in a substantial increase in monthly inductions through 
the Selective Service System. 

}y midyear, the needs of the Armed Forces for men and material will require 
continuous expansion of the total labor supply and an efficient allocation of 
available labor supply according to the relative urgency of the demands for 
manpower of various skills in the Armed Forces, defense plants, and the sup- 
porting civilian economy. It is evident that many workers will have to be 
diverted from normal civilian production in the months immediately ahead. 


ADMINISTRATION ACTIONS TAKEN 


Under the provisions of Executive Order 10161 of September 9, 1950, issued 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, the Secretary of Labor was assigned 
by the President the function of assuring that the national needs of defense 
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industries and essential civilian employment are effectively met. In order to 
achieve full coordination and evaluation of the activities of all the various 
pureaus of the Department of Labor in the carrying out of this purpose, I 
identified in my General Order No. 48 of September 29, 1950, those activities 
in each bureau which contributes significantly to the Nation’s manpower efforts. 
{| also established in this order the Office of Defense Manpower, with the 
responsibility of achieving such central coordination and evaluation. 

Although manpower problems develop on a local community basis and must 
ultimately be solved by effective local action, it is necessary that there be general 
policy guidance directed toward identical manpower objectives throughout the 
Nation. To assist the Department in the development of desirable, acceptable 
programs and policies, I have appointed a National Management-Labor Com- 
mittee. In order to bring about concerted action through all agencies concerned 
with manpower programs, I have also established an Inter-Agency Defense Man- 
power Committee. To advise on the most effective use of women in meeting 
defense manpower requirements, I have made provision for the establishment 
of a Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense Manpower. I believe the delibera- 
tions and recommendations of these groups will provide invaluable assistance not 
only in the formulation of basic policy, but also in the achievement of full, public 
acceptance. Comparable local committees are being established on an area basis 
as indicated in the following section of this report. 

In the achievement of our manpower objectives, the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must include— 

(a) The development and analysis of national manpower data and of 
pertinent labor market information in order to build adequate national 
plans and programs; 

(b) The determination of broad national policies necessary for the achieve- 
ment of these plans; 

(c) Provision for the necessary framework through field organization and 
field committees for executing these policies through local programs and 
measures and the effective coordination of these local groups; and 

(d) Provision for effective coordination with State departments of labor 
and other State manpower activities. 

The field structure of the Department of Labor is currently being changed to 
conform with the 13 regions prescribed by the President for all agencies engaged 
in defense activities. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


Manpower statistics and research 

1. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is adapting and expanding its statistics and 
research program to meet the needs of the defense program for information and 
analyses necessary for manpower purposes. The monthly employment statistics 
reporting program is being broadened to provide current data on employment, 
turn-over, hours of work, labor requirements, and other related manpower data 
as may be necessary for defense manpower purposes. Continuous attention is 
being given to research on the numbers and characteristics of men in military 
age groups for appraising the availability of men for military induction and for 
evaluating alternative inducticn policies. For purposes of planning, research is 
being conducted to provide the bases for testing the feasibility of the defense 
program, by comparing manpower requirements with available labor resources. 
Detailed studies are being made of the labor requirements and resources in terms 
of occupations, together with research directed toward problems of occupational 
mobility and transferability of skills. Plans are being developed to provide 
productivity information bearing upon factory performance and upon changing 
unit labor requirements for defense production. 

2. The Department has tested revised methods for making labor supply esti- 
mates. It has also reviewed World War II experience in area classification and 
has developed certain improved techniques. 

53. The labor market reporting system of the Bureau of Employment Security 
has been expanded and adjusted to meet the needs of defense agencies for labor 
market data. By special written request of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
the number of labor market areas from which reports are secured is being in- 
creased from 150 (every 2 months) to 350 each month. 

4. Agreement has been reached with all agencies responsible for defense pro- 
curement and production on a policy under which they will take into consider- 
ation the manpower implications of contract actions under their respective 
programs. 
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5. The National Production Authority is being supplied with manpower data 
to assist in evaluating the impact of labor supply of proposed new or expanding 
plants for which applications for certificates of necessity are being processed, 
and to determine the effect on specific labor market areas of curtailment orders 
on critical materials. 

6. The Department has given labor market advisory service to the Atomic 
Energy Commission with respect to its two most recent projects and is currently 
working with the Public Buildings Administration on two projects relating to 
the dispersal and decentralization of Federal agencies. 

7. Current information is being provided regularly to Foderal agencies con- 
ecrned with defense housing so that necessary additional projects may be under- 
taken in those labor market areas where current housing facilities would not 
accommodate anticipated expansion of the local labor force. 

8. It is generally recognized that women constitute the chief source of labor 
reserve that can be drawn upon in the present emergency and will form an 
increasingly important segment of our country’s labor force. The Women’s 
Bureau of the Department is currently focusing virtually all its research activi- 
ties upon the recruitment, training, and utilization of women for meeting defense 
and essential civilian labor requirements. At present, the women’s Bureau is 
developing plans, programs, and policies relating to the employment of women 
under present partial emergency and under potential all-out emergency condi- 
tions. In relation to this, it is evaluating the World War II experiences of Great 
Britain and this country in the utilization of Women, studying present problems 
and needs in relation to training women for wartime employment, community 
facilities required by the extended utilization of women, employment outlook 
for women in critical occupations in the sciences and professions, part-time 
work for women; and exploring employment and working conditions affecting 
women in areas with manpower shortages. 

9. The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, with the assistance of a 
subcommittee of the National Management-Labor Committee on Defense Man- 
power, has begun a study of the effect of seniority benefits, pension plans, and 
other job advantages on the transfer of workers to defense activities, and some 
possible solutions to the problem. 

Eerpansion and distribution of the labor force 

1. No production has yet been delayed because of manpower shortages. 
Stringencies have appeared in a limited number of occupations, but to date all 
requirements have been met through the clearance system and the various 
specialized recruitment facilities of the public employment service. Plans are 
ready for effecting further immediate expansion of the labor force on an area- 
by-area basis as soon as production needs require it. 

2. Public employment offices are being strengthened to meet increased calls 
for their service resulting from the defense program. A program guide has been 
developed for the use of these offices in adapting their operations to serve 
current manpower mobilization programs. 

3. These offices have been instructed to give preferential service to employers 
with defense contracts. Arrangements have been made with procurement offices 
of the armed services to assist the Employment Service in determining the 
validity and priority of hard-to-fill orders placed by contractors in defense 
activities. 

4. Arrangements have been made with the Army, Navy, and the Air Force to 
channel their recruitment efforts for civilian personnel through the Employment 
Service to the greatest extent possible. 

5. Similar arrangements have been made with the Civil Service Commission 
for the Employment Service to recruit workers whenever Civil service registers 
do not yield a sufficient supply. 

6. The Employment Service has just completed its revised and expanded 
farm recruitment program for the coming agricultural season. Plans have also 
been developed for meeting labor requirements of the agricultural industry 
under three different mobilization assumptions. 

7. Local employment offices are undertaking all feasibie measures to dis 
courage indiscriminate and disruptive recruitment practices. The Bureau of 
Employment Security is currently negotiating with the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association on a general agreement to limit types of classified adver- 
tising which might encourage disorderly recruitment practices. 

8. As indicated in the statement on National Manpower Mobilization Policy 
approved by the President on January 17, full use will be made of domestic 
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manpower resources before bringing in foreign workers. In view of the need 
for expanding production for the defense effort and for essential civilian needs 
to the highest possible levels the Department is exploring the possibilities of 
using the services of workers from friendly nations either in the United States 
or within the borders of their own countries. Plans are being developed to 
make the utilization of foreign workers in the common effort as effective as 
possible. 

9. The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights is expediting the return 
of ex-servicemen to their old jobs. The program involves a review of personnel 
policies and collective-bargaining agreements for provisions which cause delay 
in reinstatement, counseling ex-servicemen at separation centers to return 
promptly to the labor force and the placement of disabled ex-servicemen in jobs 
with their former employers, the duties of which they are able to perform. 
With a probable discharge rate of almost a million men a year when the Armed 
Forces reach the strength of 314 million, the prompt return of ex-servicemen to 
the labor force will result in a substantial contribution of industrial man-hours, 

10. The Bureau of Labor Standards has assembled information on the prac- 
tices of private fee-charging employment agencies and their regulation by State 
law. The Department is considering with other Government agencies a pro 
gram for eliminating the abuses connected with the activities of these agencies 
in interstate recruitment and placement. 


Deferment and related policies 

1. Shortly after the beginning of the Korean conflict and prior to the issuance 
of Executive Order 10161, the Department of Labor developed and released a list 
of critical occupations to guide the Defense Department in recalling reservists. 
At the same time a list of essential activities was developed by the Department 
of Commerce. Revisions in these lists of the two Departments are made 
through a joint committee whenever required by significant changes in labor 
market conditions. 

2. The decision to use the list of critical occupations was influenced by a 
Bureau of Employment Security study of 15 plants covering 6 critical areas. 
The study determined the percentage of administrative and skilled personnel 
in key plants who, as members of the military Reserves or the National Guard, 
are subject to recall by the Armed Forces. These findings were submitted to 
the National Security Resources Board and were discussed later with the 
National Security Council. The findings demonstrated clearly the paralyzing 
effects which blanket recall of reservists would have on critical war industry, 
especially with respect to supervisory and scientific personnel. The recom- 
mendations urged that no reservist outside of the Organized Reserve be called 
if he has a critical skill which is being utilized in an essential activity unless 
his critical skill is to be used in the Armed Forces. 

3. Under the responsibility assigned me in Executive Order 10161 to formulate 
policies governing the induction and deferment of military personnel, I have 
submitted to General Marshall and General Hershey a number of specific recom- 
mendations which provide 

(a) that Selective Service use the list of critical occupations as a guide 
in making occupational deferments ; 

(b) that the Armed Forces use the list of critical occupations as a guide 
in making deferments of the Reserves ; 

(c) that voluntary enlistments be channeled through a single agency in 
order to insure deferment of men with critical skills. 

4. The Secretary of Defense, Director of the Selective Service System, and 
I have agreed that the age groups 26 and below should be selected and inducted 
ahead of other age groups and, if it is necessary to take other age groups, they 
should be taken a year at a time; i. e., 26-27, ete., before others are taken. 
This policy will be less disruptive to production since it will facilitate necessary 
planning and it will give the Armed Forces the men best able to bear arms. 
Development and distribution of new entrants (youth) in the labor market 

1. The Bureau of Labor Standards is conducting research on the utilization 
of young workers in World War Ii and is analyzing past experience in ways 
and means for obtaining effective contributions to the labor force from imma- 
ture young persons. 

2. The Employment Service year-round counseling program for youth is eur- 
rently emphasizing the wisdom of students completing training programs in 
order that they may later make a maximum contribution to the national de- 


fense program. 
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3. The local employment offices are placing increased emphasis upon the 4(- 
ministration and interpretation of the USES general aptitude test battery as an 
aid in screening and recruiting inexperienced workers for appropriate defense 
jobs or defense training opportunities. During the first 9 months of 1950 the 
number of test batteries administered and interpreted by local employment 
offices increased by 58 percent over the previous year. During the last vear 
the number of local employment offices administering this battery incressed 
by 47 percent. 

4. In order to improve all tools which can assist in effecting maximum utiliza. 
tion of all individuals training for or prepared to enter critical defense occupa 
tions, the Bureau of Employment Security has, during the last year, allocated 
special funds to 13 State employment security agencies for broadening the 
occupational coverage of general aptitude test battery norms; for undertaking 
cooperative research with colleges, universities, and employing establishments 
for increasing such occupational coverage; for the development of alternate 
forms of each part of the battery to be used by schools and other cooperating 
agencies ; and for the development of a machine-scored form to save staff time 
in circumstances where the battery is given to large groups of people. 

5. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed numerous studies in 
the occupational outlook field which provide valuable counseling tools for indi- 
viduals undertaking further training or education for vocational purposes. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to the critical fields of professional and scientitic 
manpower. The Women’s Bureau has prepared a number of reports on employ- 
ment opportunities for women with especial reference to women-employing 
occupations of a critical nature during an emergency. These provide valuable 
guidance to youth and the educators of youth. 

6. The Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Standards, Bureau 
of Employment Security, and other bureaus of the Department cooperated in 
the work of the recent White House Conference on Children and Youth through 
participation in program planning for the conference and in advising on related 
programs in the States. 

7. The Bureau of Labor Standards is working with State and National labor 
and education agencies and with many private organizations enlisting the co- 
operation of these agencies and organizations in putting into effect sound princi- 
ples in employment of young workers under 18 years of age that will prevent 
wasteful sacrifice of education and provide for their maximum contribution in 
defense production. 

8. The Bureau of Labor Standards is giving advisory assistance to the Civil 
Service Commission and other Federal agencies on policies and standards for e1- 
ployment of young workers under 18 years of age, as defense needs require the 
modification of age limits. 


Manpower use and productivity 

1. The Women’s Bureau of the Department is rendering consultative services 
to the States on problems arising with respect to laws relating to the employment 
of women and current legislative programs affecting the expanded use of women 
during the present emergency. 

2. Local employment offices are accelerating and intensifying all measures 
for achieving greater utilization of women, the physically handicapped, retired 
workers, and members of minority groups. 

3. A program guide recently issued to local employment offices contains exten- 
sive materials on techniques for achieving maximum utilization of workers. 

4. The Bureau of Labor Standards is assembling current information on State 
labor laws applicable to defense production plants and on the authority of the 
States to relax given standards to meet emergency needs, and in cooperation with 
the Department of Defense and State departments of labor is developing policies 
and procedures for uniform, orderly, and prompt action if and when such relaxa- 
tion is required for defense production. 

5. By agreement with the Defense Department and the State labor depart- 
ments, the Bureau of Labor Standards has developed and has secured budget 
approval for a national program for industrial accident prevention. This pro- 
gram will make full use of the inspection and technical facilities of existing 
State agencies instead of duplicating these services by Federal staff. A similar 
program for the improvement and maintenance of good working conditions as 
an aid to production is now being developed by the Bureau of Labor Standards 

6. Since the Government will be the largest single employer of labor in the 
defense effort, I have taken active steps to see that accident prevention activities 
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are stepped up in defense production plants in all areas of Government responsi- 
pility for employment and have brought together representatives of all Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned for conference and joint planning on this matter. 


Training 

1. Facilities for increasing apprentices in critical occupations have been sub- 
stantially expanded since the beginning of the Korean conflict. 

» The Bureau of Apprenticeship has been expanded and has completed the 
training of its own staff in order to carry on an already developed program for 
the improvement of skills of workers on the job. 

3. Arrangements have been established between the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, and the Office of Education for develop- 
ing necessary plans, programs, and policies to expand and accelerate all train- 
ing activities related to the defense production program. 

}. Intensive work is presently under way by the Women’s Bureau on the ques- 
tion of emergency training for women and, on some aspects, this work is per- 
formed in active cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

5. Local employment offices are being called upon to administer general apti- 
tude tests for the selection of individuals to receive instruction under various 
defense training programs. 

The CHamrMan. Next we have a statement by Robert P. Fischelis, 
secretary and general manager of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and temporary chairman of the Commission of Professional 
Manpower for Pharmacy. 

(Statement of Robert P. Fischelis referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RoBerT P. FISCHELIS, SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION AND TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 
OF PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER FOR PHARMACY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

[ am the executive secretary of the American Pharmaceutical Association and 
temporary chairman of the Commission on Professional Manpower for Phar- 
macy. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association is the professional society of the 
pharmacists of the United States. It is also the oldest pharmaceutical associa- 
tion in America, having been organized in 1852. 

The Commission on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy was organized last 
year in response to a recommendation of the Pharmaceutical Survey. This sur- 
vey of pharmacy and pharmaceutical education was conducted under the direec- 
tion of Dr. E. C. Elliott, former president of Purdue University, and was spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education and the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. 

The commission is composed of 1 representative of each of the 10 national or- 
ganizations representing the various branches of the pharmaceutical profession 
and the drug industry. 

Pharmacal manpower, pharmaceutical service, and the products of the phar- 
maceutical industries are all essential to the maintenance of the health of the 
Armed Forces as well as civilians. 

Pharmaceutical service comprises the production, warehousing, and distribu- 
tion of drugs and medicines; the compounding and dispensing of prescriptions 
of medical practitioners in retail pharmacies, hospitals, and institutions; sup- 
plying information to the other health professions and to the public on the com- 
position, dosage form, preservation, and administration of drugs and medicines; 
training competent personnel for the diversified functions of the practice of 
pharmacy ; devising and maintaining standards of identity, purity, strength, and 
safety for drugs and medicines; and regulating the practice of pharmacy through 
a system of State licensure of pharmacists and the establishments in which 
pharmacy is practiced. 

The most recent census figures indicate that there are approximately 54,000 
retail drug establishments in the United States. In addition, there are about 
2.500 pharmacies established in hospitals with registered pharmacists in charge. 
These combined pharmacies dispensed nearly 400,000,000 prescriptions last year. 

There are approximately 1,100 manufacturers of drugs and medicines and 
about 1,600 wholesale drug and warehousing establishments. 
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To man these retail, hospital, wholesale, and manufacturing establishments 
with an adequate number of professionally trained pharmacists required more 
than 100,000 licensed pharmacists. 

Actually, it is estimated that slightly more than 101,000 pharmacists were 
engaged in actual practice on January 1, 1950. Of these, about 92,000 were 
practicing their profession in retail pharmacies, about 2,600 in hospital phar- 
macies, about 2,500 in manufacturing and wholesale establishments, and about 
2.500 more as representatives of manufacturing and wholesale establishments 
in contact work with the medical and pharmacal professions. About T0O were 
engaged in teaching and Government service, and the balance were engaged in 
a variety of capacities, 

Close to 4 percent of the total number of registered pharmacists are women. 

One of the findings of the Pharmaceutical Survey was that the replacement 
factor for licensed pharmacists, based upon an actuarial study of the aggregate 
withdrawal rate of pharmacists through death, incapacity, or retirement is about 
5 percent. 

This would mean that the minimum replacement figure for the profession and 
industry would be about 3,000 annually. 

On the basis of the Surgeon General's estimated need of three pharmacy officers 
in the Medical Service Corps for every 1,000 men, the Armed Forces would require 
3,500 graduate pharmacists for an army of 3% million, and this number would 
be increased considerably if pharmacists were utilized to their full capacity and 
training in releasing medical officers from administrative duties. 

Pharmacists who are graduates of accredited colleges of pharmacy are eligible 
to commissioned rank in the Medical Service Corps of the Army and Navy. They 
are assigned chiefly to the Pharmacy, Supply, and Administration Section of 
that corps. The Surgeon General of the Army has stated that “as ultimately 
developed, this section will consist primarily of pharmacists who are graduates 
of accredited colleges giving the bachelor of science degree.” 

The duties of pharmacists in the Medical Service Corps of the Army have been 
outlined by the Surgeon General as follows: 

1. Utilizing pharmaceutical training and aptitudes to the utmost, pharmacist 
officers will be charged with the purchase, examination, shipment, storage, and 
standardization of the drugs and medical supplies required by the Army. They 
will coordinate the preparation of supply tables and aid in preparation of 
standards of drugs and medical supplies. 

2. In command functions, they will be placed in charge of all types of medical 
supply depots as well as subordinate positions in the depot. And they will be 
named assistants to surgeons in battalions and regiments, as commanders of 
headquarters and medical battalion units, adjutants, medical and general supply 
officers, and laboratory officers in medical and general laboratories. 

3. No little part of their future duties will be instructing at training schools. 
Pharmacy officers will be especially sought in Regular Army commissioned 
ranks for duty in the postwar Army which will require three officers of their 
capabilities for every thousand men. It is thought that additional duties given 
pharmacists will release other Medical Department officers from administrative 
duties. 

4. Further, pharmacists will be qualified to serve in multitudinous hospital 
capacities as pharmacy officer, executive officer, adjutant, supply officer, mess 
officer, registrar, evacuation officer, hospital detachment commander, and detach- 
ment of patients Commander. They will compound and dispense medicines in 
units as large as general hospitals and hospital centers. 

5. In combat organizations, the pharmacists will assume more authority than 
ever before. They will serve as medical and general supply officers, to medical 
groups and battalions, and command ambulance units. 

The Surgeon General of the Navy referred to the use of commissioned pharma- 
cists in the Medical Service Corps of the Navy as follows: 

1. Our object of commissioning graduates of accredited: colleges of pharmacy 
in the naval service is to provide a better pharmaceutical service which these 
officers, by their education and training, are fully qualified to render. 

2. These men will be assigned to pharmaceutical duties provided for in the 
organization of the naval service, and we will assign a competent pharmacist to 
each of the bureau chiefs dealing with problems involving the procurement, 
dispensing, and general use of drugs or rendering other distinctly pharmaceutical! 
services, 

3. In the Medical Allied Sciences Section we will have places for men with a 
basic pharmaceutical training who have completed graduate studies leading t 
the degree of doctor of philosophy or doctor of science, 
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4. In building up our Pharmacy, Supply, and Administration Section we shall 
make full use of trained pharmacists for specific pharmaceutical services, and the 
annual increments from sources other than the Regular Navy will be made up 
entirely of graduates of accredited colleges of pharmacy as far as the supply of 
men for strictly pharmaceutical duties are concerned. 

In civil defense pharmacies will play an important role as sources of health 
information and supplies. Community health service advisory committees to 
pe set up by civil-defense agencies will include pharmacists. First-aid station 
staffs as set up under the Federal plans include a minimum of two pharmacists 
per station. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration in its recently issued manual 
entitled “Health Services and Special Weapons Defense” refers to pharmacists 
and pharmaceutical services as follows: 

1. Pharmacists constitute a large group of professional personnel who could 
be used in a great variety of assignments to free physicians, dentists, and nurses 
for care of casualties. Their professional background enables them to handle 
the supply responsibilities at all levels of activity. 

2, Pharmacies which survive an attack should continue to operate, but should 
confine operations to most essential activities such as supplying stocks of impor- 
tant drugs to first-aid stations and hospitals, aiding the injured in reaching 
medical attention, and otherwise helping to provide a stabilizing influence. 

3. Pharmacists not engaged in the active operation of pharmacies can be 
utilized as supply officers of first-aid station personnel, and can fill many admin 
istrative jobs in the emergency hospitals. Most of these assignments will require 
little additional training beyond the pharmaceutical professional background. 

4. In cities where medical personnel would be very short of the number re 
quired, pharmacists could be trained to assist in first-aid station operations, to 
administer medications, apply dressings, suturings, and other minor surgery 
under the direction of the physician in charge. 

I have been asked to state in behalf of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy that a careful survey of student enrollment and facilities in the 
75 schools of pharmacy is under way and that a statement in behalf of these 
institutions will be transmitted to your committee promptly. In general, it is 
the considered view of the educators in this field that the requirements for 
pharmacal manpower necessitate continuance of students now enrolled to the 
completion of their courses and graduation. It is their further view that in 
order to supply the minimum number of replacements of pharmacists required 
by the profession and drug industry annually in accordance with the actuarial 
replacement figure of 3.1 percent, a minimum of 4,000 students should be admitted 
to the freshman classes in colleges of pharmacy in 1951. 

These institutions and the profession of pharmacy in general are, of course, 
ready to abide by such decisions as are made in behalf of higher education in 
general with respect to the current emergency. However, it is felt that if and 
When decisions are made as to the allocation of students under the proviso in 
section 6 (d) (1) of the amendments to 8S. 1, the officials or agencies of the 
Government designated by the President to make the selection of students and 
to determine their number should have the advice of appropriate committees 


training of these students. 

Speaking in behalf of the Commission on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy, 
I should like to point out that the figure of 75,000 mentioned in section 6 (d) (1) 
of the amendments to 8. 1 should not be considered maximum. We believe it to 
he much more realistic for the Congress to fix this number, if it is deemed neces- 
sary to be speciiic, after a competent group representing the professions and the 
sciences has given consideration to all of the military and civilian requirements 
for the services of the professions and the sciences and made recommendations 
as to minimum requirements for personnel to carry out all essential functions. 

It is of the utmost importance to the health and welfare of the Nation that 
there be an uninterrupted flow of drugs and medicines from the sources of pro- 
duction to the bedside of the patient. It is likewise of first importance that 
the researches which have resulted in the remarkable development of drugs in 
recent years should not be curtailed. It takes years of patient effort on the part 
of highly trained scientists to synthesize modern drugs and frequently it takes 
equally long or longer to transform a laboratory discovery into a dosage form 
of drug which can be administered safely and which can be produced at a cost 
Within the reach of the ordinary patient. Such activity oceupies the time of 
many scientists in the research and development laboratories and the profes 
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sional attention of pharmacists in the manufacturing plants and at the dispensin: 
counter in the prescription departments of the pharmacies of the Nation. 

The professional manpower necessary for the constant supervision of the q 
many stages in making drugs ultimately available to the sick must be provided : 
if the health of the Nation is to be maintained. 


Undergraduate enrollment and degrees conferred in schools and colleges 
pharmacy * 


| 





| | | 
™ | Enroll- Degrees rs | Enroll- | Degre 
Year | ment conferred tor | ment conferred 
| 
. 9, 749 2,700 || 1941-42. .._._..__. } 8, 605 | 1 
7 8, O85 2,395 || 1942-43..._...._.. feu 7,140 | 1,8 
7,477 2, 304 |; 1943-44-- Sit 4, 369 | ee 
7, 235 1,438 || 1044-45_...__.__. | 4, 144 604 
7,812 1,523 || 1945-46._._._._. j 7,349 | 5s 
8, 122 1,610 |} 1946-47_- Pee ta a 15, 075 1,154 
8, 123 1,636 || 1947-48__. | 18, 105 | 2, 20 
: 8, 265 1,860 || 1948-49____- 20, 903 | 4,179 
1989-40 8, 623 1, 661 1949-50. _..__. : 21, 376 5, $42 
1940-41 8, 858 1,646 || 1950-51. ape tl ad 19, 898 





! Information up to an including the year 1947-48 for the accredited colleges of the United States is take; 
from table 8, p. 72 of the General Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1946-49. Later information j 
based upon figures compiled by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy for all colleges of pharm- 
acy in the United States. 


The CuarrmMan. Last, we have the statement of Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary and acting for the legislative and executive com- 
mittees of the National Association of Secondary-School Paincipals. 

(Statement of Mr. Paul E. Elicker referred to above as is follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PAUL FE. ELICKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND ACTING FOR THE 
LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


This statement is made by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals,’ the department of secondary-school administration of the National 
Education Association. This association includes in its membership the princi- 
pals of schools enrolling 92 percent of the more than 6,500,000 youth in our 
secondary schools, public and private, throughout the country. It is the only 
national organization whose members have the direct responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the educational programs for all our high-school youth. These 
administrators, many of whom served in World War II, have been deeply con- 
cerned with the interests and welfare of the millions of school youth and the 
part these youth can take in the preservation and strengthening of our American 
democracy and in providing security to our Nation. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has repeatedly ex- 
pressed itself strongly in favor of a program of adequate security for our coun- 
try and 90.1 percent of them by vote have stated that the most important and 
needed single essential to our national security is a “strong, healthy, and edu- 
cated population.” Many military leaders concur in this fundamental principle. 
In the words of General Dwight D. Eisenhower :” 

“* * * To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. 
Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most 
formidable armed assault on our physical defenses * * *, Where our schools 
are concerned, no external threat can excuse negligence; no menace can justify a 
halt to progress.” 

Much has been stated to this committee that male youth can be inducted into 
military service at age 18 with the least disruption of their education and civilian 


'The National Association of Secondary-School Principals includes, in its membership 
of 15,000 members, 92 percent of the total enrollment of 6,500,000 youth in our junior 
and senior high schools, public and private, throughout the entire country. 

? Extract of statement made by General Eisenhower for the National Citizens Commission 
for the Publie Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y., issued October 10, 1950. 
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life. A study of this situation does not support claims by many who contend that 
age 18 is the best age for induction into military training. \ 
WHERE ARE THE 18-YEAR-OLD YOUTH IN OUR AMERICAN LIFE? 


Recent reports of the United States Bureau of the Census show that there 
are now approximately 1,050,000 male youth in the 18-year group and that the 
number in this age group year after year will increase very little until 1955, 

Approximately 250,000, or 25 percent of the total 18-age group of male youth, 
are in the elementary and secondary schools—20,000 in senior high schools, 
and 30,000 in the elementary and junior high schools. 

Also, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, a large number 
of the 18-year-olds are living with their families and parents. They have the 
guiding and controlling influence of the home, very essential to their future use- 
fulness to their country. 


WHERE ARE THE 19-YEAR-OLD YOUTH IN OUR SCHOOLS ? 


Using Census Bureau figures as a basis, it can be estimated that about 9.5 
percent of the 19-year-old males or at least 95,000 are in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Of this number, 83,000 are in the senior high schools, and 
the remaining 12,000 in the elementary and junior high schools. 

On the mere basis of numbers, it is clearly evident that the drafting of the 
19-year-old group of 95,000 in our schools is less damaging to our schools and 
to fewer boys themselves than the drafting of 250,000 18-year-olds. 


HOW WOULD DRAFT OF 18-YEAR-OLDS AFFECT HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE 
SENIOR YEAR? 


A study of the two groups in the senior class, (1) those 18 years, 2 months 
old as of July 1, and therefore subject to draft by age 19 and before end 
of school year and (2) those 19 years old and subject to draft at age 20, is 
revealing. 

About one out of every three boys of the 18-year group in the senior Class 
would be called into military service before graduation. 

Comparative figures for the 19-year-old group and according to present selective 
service provisions would affect about 1 out of every 25 boys in the senior class 
in high schools. 

If to each of these groups is added the additional inducement to enlist at 
17, we would have a very heavy disruption of education for thousands of boys 
every year. Our educational program in the high school would be greatly 
impaired and made ineffectual as a factor in the security of our Nation. 

It has been stated by some that age 18 is a good time to “take the break” for 
military service. Records from the United States Office of Education show that 
the average age of boys for graduation from high school is about 18 years, 2 
months. In any average, there are approximately as many boys above this 
average age as below—30 percent are under 18, 36 percent are 18 but less than 
19, 24 percent are 19 but less than 20, and 10 percent are 20 years or older. 

It should be stated that, in general, the youngest group to graduate from high 
school are those planning to go to college. They, in general, are our most Com- 
petent and promising youth and possessed with leadership qualities. Many 
in this group would be able, according to the present 19-year-age induction policy, 
to enter college for 1 or possibly 2 years. This, too, is highly desirable because 
those who once enter college are most likely to return and continue their training 
later on. 

For the other group, the older group, who do not generally go on to college but 
enter industry or the military service, the opportunity to complete their high- 
school education is highly advantageous to them and to our country. If those 
in this group are compelled to leave school before graduation, they, too, will 
not return to high school to complete their secondary-school education. 

We have come to accept high-school graduation as the right of every American 
youth and a major factor in the initial employment of youth in civilian life. We 
should not develop a pattern in our American life that will deprive those who 
need most the opportunity to complete their high-school education or go on to 
college for 1 year. Drafting youth at 18 or no later than age 19 will interfere with 
this privilege of American youth to a greater degree than induction at 19 or no 
later than 20. This will be of greatest concern to the individual and will di- 
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rectly affect the quality of military service every male youth is expected to 
give to his country. In World War II, thousands of youth were rejected be- 
cause of educational deficiency. 


WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM OUR EXPERIENCE IN WORLD WAR II? 


During World War II, youth were inducted at age 18 or at the end of the schoo} 
year during which they became 18 and enlistments were permitted at age 17. 
The high-school enrollment began to drop in the year 1940-41 and declined 
increasingly each year until year 194546. There was a decrease in the total 
high-school enrollment during the war years of 23.9 percent. More specifically, 
21.2 percent of the decrease in high-school enrollment was caused by the loss of 
boys in their last year in school. The primary reasons for this decrease in 
high-school enrollment between 1941 and 1946 was the 18-year induction-age 
pattern and the 17-year-age enlistment and the influence of the war on our youth. 
Normally, the size of the teen-age population would have increased the high- 
school enrollment during the vears from 1941 to 1946. 

The best record of education to hold high-school groups through to graduation 
was made in the 1980's. The number of high-school youth leaving school dur 
ing the 1940's, particularly among the boys, has been alarmingly high. We may 
again expect a repetition of such “drop-outs” of school youth if we reestablish 
the 18-year but not later than 19 plan. 

The reductions in high-school enrollment have been cumulative during the 
past 10 years. They leave us with critical trained manpower shortages among 
the groups who should have graduated from high school during the war years 
and since. To aggravate this shortage by inducting 18-year-old boys into military 
service at this time can be justified, we believe, only by the most critical total 
mobilization needs. 

Many of the boys who entered the service during the war years through 
induction or enlistment never did complete their high-school education. Even 
though they had GI educational benefits and were urged to return, only schools 
in the larger cities had enough applicants to warrant special educational pro- 
visions which were needed for boys who had war experience and acquired a 
greater degree of maturity than the prevailing group of high-school students 
with whom they were forced to attend classes when they returned to high school. 
High-school education for war veterans was not nearly as successful as college 
education for GI’s and thousands of small high schools did not and could not 
provide adequate and suitable education for these GI's who formerly were 
enrolled in their schools. 

We know now the record of extensive interruption of high-school education for 
high-school youth during the World War ITI years by the drafting of the 18-vear- 
age group. The record is clear and we should not repeat it. High-school admin- 
istrators accepted the plan during World War II because it seemed necessary 
during an all-out mobilization period and in terms of time, only “for the duration 
of the war.” The proposed amendments to the Selective Service Act inducting 
the 18-year-old youth may establish an educational pattern for high-school youth 
for a long time. When such a plan becomes effective, drafting 18-year-old youth 
will definitely cause a continual and permanent loss of the productive capacity 
and of the potential leadership for our Nation. 


THE CASUALTY RECORD OF 18-YEAR-OLD YOUTH IN WORLD WAR IT 


In September and October 1942, amendments to our Selective Service Act 
about the drafting and combat service of 1S-year-olds were under consideration 
by our Congress. The War Department then, as the Defense Department now, 
requested Congress to pass no legislation that would restrict their use of 18- 
year-olds in combat areas in case of dire necessity. Assurance were give by 
military authorities then, as now, that a year’s training, 15 months’ basic 
training was the pattern then, would be provided to all youth before they were 
sent overseas or put in combat areas. What happened? The casualties of mere 
boys between 18 and 19 were relatively very heavy in the latter part of 1944 
and early months of 1945. These young and immature youth, inadequately 
trained for combat service, were sacrificed through unwarranted expediency. 
Iiundreds of parents, in their estimation, suffered the irretrievable loss of their 
sons unnecessarily and unjustifiably. This has happened to our 18-year-old 
youths and could happen again if 18-year-old youths are subject to induction and 
if no requirement is fixed for the length of their military training before going 
into combat areas. 
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In this time of national crisis, the schools are confronted with many other 
major difficulties. During the next 10 years, if the military program is operative 
through the 17-year level by registration and volunteer enlistment and through 
the 18-year-old youth program by universal military training, another heavy 
handicap will be placed on our educational program, and it will be difficult 
indeed to maintain a general level of education anything like what this country 
needs to deliver maximally trained manpower or to maintain the level of com- 
petent citizenship and service to our country. 


OuR RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the present policy of induction of the 19 to 25, inclusive, 
age group be maintained. 

2. We recommend that the total term of military training and service be no 
less than 21 months and no more than 30 months. 

3. We recommend that the proposed Act of Selective Service be terminated 
on June 30, 1954. It is advisable for each Congress to evaluate and redetermine 
our military needs. Our Nation should not establish a military-training or a 
military-service program for our youth that is established for an indefinite 
period. We pledge the resources of our schools to meet the present and impend- 
ing crisis adequately; but, if and when the world tension and national threat to 
our security changes, we should be able to meet these changed conditions unham- 
pered by a national military training policy established during abnormal times. 

In behalf of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, these recommendations are respect- 
fully submitted to the House Armed Services Committee. 


The CHatrman. The committee is now adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Thursday, March 8, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1951 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 
The CHatrMAN, Let the committee come to order. 
When we recessed yesterday a witness from the CIO was testifying. 
Is anyone here to finish his testimony ? 
(No response. ) 
The Cuarrman. Then the first witness is Dr. Conant of the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger. Is the doctor here? 
Doctor, it is a pleasure to have you here. The committee will be 
glad to have you make any statement you desire to make. 
Dr. Conant. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES B. CONANT, COMMITTEE ON THE 
PRESENT DANGER 


Dr. Conant. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
express my appreciation to you and the members for allowing me to 
have this opportunity on behalf of the Committee on the Present 
Danger to express our views on this piece of legislation that is before 
you. 

The Committee on the Present Danger, may I say, is a spontane- 
ously organized, entirely nonpartisan group of citizens, because we 
believe our country to be in great danger. 

The basic purpose of the committee is to further an adequate defense 
for the United States. This committee is deeply convinced that this 
must be provided through joint action with the free world, particu- 
Jarly Western Europe. 

The first key step in the free world’s defense is a strong America. 
An integral part of a strong defense is an adequate force in being. To 
create that force, the committee believes that we must have a system 
of universal military service and training. We support a Universal 
Military Service Act which will call into the Armed Forces all able- 
bodied young men when they graduate from high school or reach 18, 
whichever is later. 

Before I continue with my discussion of our particular points, which 
we would like to call to your attention, may 1 say that I premise my 
argument on the assumption that a global war is not imminent, that we 
are not going to be engulfed in a global war in the immediate future, 
that the legislation you are considering is for a partial mobilization 
for a long period of time and not for a total war. 
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Now, there has been much discussion and debate, I understand, 
regarding one provision in the bill before you, H. R. 2811, namely, 
the drafting at 1814 rather than.18 as provided in the Senate bill. 
Because 18 appears to be the approximate average age of young men 
on graduation from high school, we, the committee, support the 
18-year-old proviso. 

If a career is to be interrupted by service in the Armed Forces, this 
is the time in our opinion for it to be interrupted. 

Now, the difference, as I see it, between setting the age at 18 and 
i8ts is that it will affect the careers of about 400,000 men annually, 
half the number of able-bodied in an age group and, ace ording to my 
calculations, which are admittedly very vague because the statistics 
are bad, something like 80,000 will be graduating each year from 
high school, that is between their eighteenth birthday and before they 
are eighteen anda half. Now, if you agree with those educators who, 
like myself, believe the time to interrupt a boy’s educational career 
is between school and college, then you will think these 80,000 will be 
better off in the lower age limit of 18 were in the bill. 

About 200,000, I estimate, of the 400,000 will probably not be in 
either school or college or graduating from high school, will have left 
high school at one stage or another, and will be presumably holding 
down jobs. 

Let me, if I may attempt it, analyze the effect of the two alterna- 
tives, the 18 or the 181% age, on these young men and on the produc- 
tive capacity of the country. 

During the traditional period, as I understand it, when the men 
will continue to be called up through Selective Service—— 

The Cuatrman. Now, Doctor, would it interrupt you for me to give 
the philosophy and the reason why we went to the 1814 instead of 
the 184 

Now, we feel that the service should only be permitted to go in an 
age group when there is a military necessity to do so. St: itistically, 
we can get all of the men down to 1814 years of age. Therefore, we 
felt that there would be no need to go in an age group when there is 
no military necessity to do so, 

Irom the figures that we had, assuming we have an armed service 
of three million five, or four million, that it will produce a pool suf- 
ficient from 1814 to 26 years of age. For that reason we did not think 
that we would be justified in taxing the manpower, unless there was 
a military necessity to do so, any more than the Government is justified 
to levy a tax to merely put a surplus in the Treasury. That is the 
theory we went on. We worked it out mathematically. 

Dr. Conant. My attempt on behalf of the committee 

The CHatrman, Yes. 

Dr. Conant. To give our point of view in contrast to that, I would 
not attempt to argue on the question of the immediate supply of man- 
power because I do not have the figures and have not done the arith- 
metic. But I would venture to submit that that argument applies 
to the immediate future, that if you are regarding this, as I said in 
my Opening remarks, as a piece of legislation for the long pull, a 
period of long partial mobilization where you are going to call up, 
keep them approximately 2 years in the service and let them out, your 
problem is both to create a force in being and to have a fair way of 
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everybody having done his service so he will be available in the 
Reserve. 

Therefore, my argument will be based on the long pull and not on 
the immediate question of how many men you can call up. If you 
call up these men now, I presume they will be out of the pool between 
19 and 26. When that pool is exhausted and these people come back 
after 2 years, then you will be in the position of what you can do out 
of any given age group, whatever age you call up. At least that is the 
premise of the argument that I am going to present, if I may. 

The CuairmMan. All right. Go ahead. 

Dr. Conant. May I proceed with that ? 

The CHamrMan. Yes, 

Dr. Conant. If you accept that premise then, looking toward the 
time when this scheme, however it is carried out, must call up people 
from a given group, then I submit these are the differences between 
calling them up at 1814 and 18. If you call them up through selective 
service, as seems to be contemplated as one alternative in your bill, 
then I would say as long as selective service is operating, if you call 
them at 181% instead of 18, many more men will be deferred by the 
local board. Some of them perhaps will be deferred indefinitely. 
Why? Because during these extra 6 months a considerable number 
of these men who were not in schools but on jobs will have further 
developed special skills and may well be in a position to build them- 
selves, if I may say so, into types of essential occupations which will 
appeal to their local draft boards. 

These men will be thus lost to the draft. By this amount the men 
available in an age group will be diminished. It seems to me to some 
extent an injustice will be worked, for their contemporaries who are 
in school or college will, under this bill, be called up when they reach 
this age of their school vear is ended. 

Now, later, when the bill is administered as a true universal service 
bill—and the sooner that occurs the better in my humble opinion— 
when that occurs then, as I understand it, everyone who is physically 
able will be called up directly at a given age, called up by age groups, 
and that age will either be 1814 or 18, as provided by what Congress 
may decide. 

If 1814 is in the law, then at such a time clearly the industrial life 
of the Nation will be more interrupted than if 18 were the age, for 
a man will have 6 months more of service on a job before he leaves 
and these 6 months might be of great importance in training and 
developing his skills. 

In short, then, from our point of view, and the point of view of 
both the interruption of the boy’s career and the productive capacity 
of the country, 18 seems a better age than 1814, whether the law is 
administered through selective service or by the calling up of age 
groups. 

Now, let me, if I may—I will not be long—turn to another debatable 
issue, the inclusion of a provision not to exceed 75.000 men to be taken 
out each year of the service after training for additional education. 
This provision, I would like to support both on behalf of the com- 
mittee and personally, although originally I was in favor of no defer- 
ments whatsoever if universal milit: ary service at 18 became effective. 

But, there is one obvious difficulty in a scheme of complete universal 
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military service between 18 and 20 and that is how is one to provide 
from each age group the required number of officers and specialists / 
For example, how is one to provide from each age group such men as 
medical aioan, unless certain individuals are going to serve twice— 
first 2 years under universal military service as a private and then 
go to college and then after graduation from medical school another 
period as a : medical officer ? 

I have become persuaded contrary to my first opinion that such 
double service would be both unfair to the individual and unwise to 
the Nation. Therefore, I join with those who urge that in order to 
accomplish the training of officers and specialists a small fraction of 
each age group should be selected after basic training by a civilian 
board and sent to the colleges for specialized education. This feed- 
back proposal, which first came, I believe, before the public as a result 
of the recommendations of the Association of American Universities, 
was incorporated in the proposals of the administration. Many peo- 
ple who have been disturbed lest the passage of H. R. 2811 would strike 
a serious blow at the national defense by interfering with the flow of 
trained men would feel that the inclusion of this feedback proposal] 
would meet their objection. 

I addressed myself, Mr. Chairman, just to two major points be- 
cause I believe these are the provisions that are debatable and are of 
utmost importance. They are the drafting of 18, or graduation from 
high school, whichever is later, and the deferment after basic training 
of 75,000 young men for further study. 

Now, these features we on the Committee on the Present Danger 
believe should be incorporated in the bill. With these changes, the 
committee endorses H. R. 2811, and if I may, I, for one, should like 
to venture to congratulate your committee on not having includéd the 
provision in the Senate bill for the exhaustion of the pool between 19 
and 26 before anything else was done. That completes my testimony. 

I thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Suorr. Doctor, how would you have these 75,000 men selected / 

Dr. Conant. Well, the bill, I believe the Senate bill, and the admin- 
istration proposal was by a civilian board, and it is not to exceed 75,000. 
It is a flexible scheme and it is to expire in 1954. I regard it as an 
experiment. 

The Crarrman. Doctor, we think that under the section we have in 
this bill, the President has such latitude that it meets the criticism for 
the elimination of the 75,000. We say the President can defer as many 
as he sees fit, “in the national health, safety, or interest.” 

Under the law today it is practically the same thing. Some 550,000 
are deferred or postponed to carry on their service. 

Dr. Conant. I suppose I would say, if I might, that I do not like 
the deferment proposals very much in any case. It may be necessary 
as a temporary measure, as we get into this adoption of essentially 
universal military training. But it would seem to me that it would 
be better for Congress to declare the numbers and to, so to speak, under- 
line their special category for the sake of the men. They would have 
then been in the same status as the boys who will be in the Reserve 
officers training units in the colleges. 

They will not be deferred by the action of some local board. Be- 
cause I assume this action of the President must go through a local 
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board. Of course, if it goes through a civilian board, then you are 
right, to the provisions of the Senate bill. It is not ‘cles ur whether 
that is intended. If that is not intended, I would submit it is better 
to put a 75,000 upper limit because I think you could overdo this. 
If you are going to do it through the selective service mechanism in 
the local boards, then I think there is grave injustice. 

The local boards have different problems and they see things dif- 
ferently. I am frank to say that though the Selective Service Act 
worked out adequately during World War II, I do not think it is a 
proper mechanism from the long pull for having universal military 
service and training. That w ould be my objection to it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Doctor, now you said 18 or the completion of high 
school, whichever comes earlier. 

Dr. Conant. Whichever comes later. 

Mr. Rivers. I meant to say that. Then it would be conceivable 
that a fellow could get an indefinite deferment as long as he is in 
high school. 

Dr. Conant. I am assuming 

Mr. Rivers. The same provision that we have had heretofore. 

Dr. Conant. The Senate bill is at least that he is called at 19. He 
is allowed to finish his high-school year or else is called at 19. 

Mr. Rivers. Because there is a number of young men in this country ¢ 

Dr. Conant. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The number is conjectural. 

Dr. Conant. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Living outside of the cities who finish high school much 
later than they do in the large city areas 

Dr. Conant. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the obvious disadvantage. 

Dr. Conant. I should have added that. There should be some 
upper limit there so a man would not stay on forever in high school. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Dr. Conant. Nineteen totwenty. I do not know what it should be. 

Mr. Rivers. The average boy in the country does not get into the 
high school until he is 1814. 

Dr. Conant. The figures vary enormously, as you say, from sec- 
tion to section. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, sir. 

Dr. Conant. I had great difficulty getting accurate figures. Dur- 
ing the war the average age of graduation was 1714. At other times 
it was 18 and 2 months. 

Mr. Rivers. That was one of the compelling things as far as I was 
concerned to trying to set a limit, to assist these kids in getting out 
of high school anyway. 

Dr. Conant. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Doctor, let me develop a line of though, if you wil), 
please, sir. Your committee gave serious consideration to the subject 
of universal military training. 

Dr. Conant. Universal military service and training essentially as 
in your bill. 

The CuarrMan. Yes,sir. What prompted—what is the background 
which causes you to be such a strong advocate of it? Is it the fear 
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that we will not have a trained Reserve and are therefore compelled 
to keep a large standing Army ? 

Dr. Conant. I would think it was twofold. I am trying to speak 
on behalf of the committee, but I think there is no disagreement among 
us on this issue. I have two thoughts. The first is that the present 
situation is that we are living in an atomic age with a growing 
stockpile by the Soviet Union and the det terioration of our rela- 
tionships across the iron curtain, which makes, in our opinion, the 
defense of Europe essential. To that end, we believe that General 
Eisenhower must be supported by the sending of a certain number 
of American troops. To do that, you must have an armed force of 
something like the order of magnitude of 314 to 4 million men. 
Therefore, we would think you had to call essentially every able- 
bodied man from an age group, for 2 years, which only gives you twice 
perhaps 800,000, or 1,600,000, which is not any too much to have on 
a draft basis for this total armed force. 

In the second place, to which you referred, sir, we feel that one can- 
not be sure that a global war can be avoided and we should build up 
over the years a large number of Reserve people, as is provided in 
your bill. So it was a double purpose; service and training. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions by any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Tower. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Towr. What provision is there in the bill, Doctor, for building 
up a Reserve / 

Dr. Conant. Well, I must say I studied the Senate bill and the 
administration proposal more than I have yours. I had assumed 
it was in 2811. 

Mr. Tower. Well, there is a provision for requiring everybody to 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

Dr. Conant. But—— 

Mr. ‘Tower. But there is no Reserve plan being presented into which 
these young men would go after their initial training. 

Dr. Conant. But they are held, are they not, in Reserve status 
subject to subsequent action by the Congress ? 

Mr. Tower. Oh, yes; they are held for 8 years. 

Dr. Conant. Yes. I think that is what I meant. 

Mr. Towr. Without any provision being made for training them. 

Dr. Conant. I had assumed when you got through the legislative 
problem of seeing they would be held, that then you would legislate 
for the way of handling them. 

Mr. Tower. That is right. 

Dr. Conant. I was making that assumption. 

The Crarrman. I think your answer is absolutely correct. Our 
distinguished colleague from New Jersey knows that the next thing 
on our program is trying to work out a Reserve program. 

Mr. Tower. Of course, we have been trying to do that for about 6 
years, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. This is a new deal going on now. We are going 
to accomplish it now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would just like to say to the doctor that we have 
been waiting now since January of 1950 for a report from the Civilian 
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Components Policy Board as to what they are going to do with the 
Reserves. We were promised it on the Ist ‘of M: irch. They asked for 
a week leeway and the week has passed and we are still ‘waiting on 
it. The Reserves are taking a terrific shellacking while we are waiting. 

The Carman. Then, if we go ahead and have some form of uni- 
versal military training and those who obtain the training go into 
the Reserve and a Reserve program is worked out, it will have the 
effect, will it not, of enabling the country to reduce its large standing 
force? 

Dr. Conant. I would hope so, over a period of years—certainly 
not for some years to come though. It is a distant goal—3 or 4 years 
from now. 

The Cuarrman. Well, as a matter of fact, General Marshall testified 
that it would be done, he was hoping, in a shorter period of time. 

Dr. Conant. Of course, I would bow to his opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Here is the situation: We have to face this today. 
Tt costs us $35,000,000,000 annually to support in peacetime an Armed 
Force of 314 million men. In 1950 the total revenue of this Govern- 
ment was $38,000,000,000—$35,000,000,000 of it goes to one branch 
of the Government. 

Now, it will break this country if we are forced to continue for 
a long time a large standing army. I view a large standing army 
with more militaristic control of the country than I do a large Re- 
serve and asmall standing army. Do you share that view ? 

Dr. Conant. I share that view. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

Any questions from any members of the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Doctor, it is a pleasure to have you here. We 
appreciate your testimony. 

Dr Conant. Thank you very much for the opportunity, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, yesterday when we re- 
cessed a witness from the CIO, Mr. Ruttenberg, was speaking, and 
he did not finish his testimony. He got down to the point where he 
had some observations to make in reference to the reemployment rights. 

Is anyone here representing the CIO? 

Mr. Exxrickson. Yes; Lam Mrs. Catharine Ellickson. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Start off where he left off. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, before the witness proceeds, m: iy I in- 
terrupt and make this question an observation / 

Yesterday, after the testimony of the witness Bucholt, I inserted in 
the record a citation of the so-called Labor Youth League. Since yes- 
terday, I have gotten the complete information on the witness and 
I think it is important that it be put in this record, because the wit- 
ness who appeared here yesterday has been identified as the leader, the 
youth leader of the Communist Party in New York State. 

The attorney he identified has been identified and is well known as 
Comrade Unger, a well-known and notorious Communist lawyer. 

The entire background of this so-called Labor League is given in 
this report on these individuals and this organization. 

I think it is important that it be included in the record because of 
the temper and tenor of the statement made by the witness and also 
indicates the audacious attempt of the Communist Party to take ad- 
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vantage of the democratic process, to come in and oppose a piece of 
legislation that is directly aimed at curbing their own activities. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that this complete report, which 
will close the incident as far as it is concerned now, be placed in the 
record in order that the record may be complete. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, let it go in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Unirep States House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Date: March 7, 1951. 


For: Hon. F. Edward Hébert. 

Subject: A. Unger (a lawyer), Joseph Bucholt, and the Labor Youth League. 
Public records, files, and publications of the Committee on Un-American 

Activities contain the following information concerning the individuals and 

the organization referred to in the subject of this memorandum: 


A. UNGER (A LAWYER) 


One Abraham Unger, candidate for judge on the All People’s Party ticket in 
New York City, had the endorsement of the Communist Party, as was shown in 
the Communist publication, the Daily Worker, of October 31, 1936 (p. 5): in 
1940, Abraham Unger, a lawyer, represented the Communist Party in a suit 
involving a sign on a hotel (Sunday Worker of September 22, 1940, p. 1; and 
the Daily Worker of October 11, 1940, p.1). 

The Daily Worker for January 13, 1948 (p. 3), reported that “Abraham Unger, 
attorney for the (Communist) Party, demanded the Kings County Supreme 
Court (to) act at once to dismiss the physician’s (Dr. James E. Maloney) petition 
* * * to bar the party’s scheduled discussion of the Marshall plan in Public 
School 168.” On September 14, 1949 (p. 3), the Daily Worker revealed that 
“Supreme Court Justice William H. Murray, of Albany, yesterday signed an 
order staying the New York State Board of Regents from taking any action 
on the Feinberg “witch hunt” measure until September 23, when a motion for a 
permanent injunction will be argued. Abraham Unger, of the law firm of 
Unger, Friedman, and Fleischer, * * * filed the papers for the injunction in 
Albany in behalf of plaintiff Robert Thompson, chairman of the New York State 
Communist Party.” Later, on September 23, 1949, the Daily Worker announced 
that the State supreme court would hear arguments that day in Albany on the 
Communist Party’s brief against the Feinberg law (p. 3). 

In 1950, the “Communist Party and a group of New York City teachers asked 
the court of appeals to set aside the Feinberg witch-hunt law against teachers” 
as was shown in the Daily Worker, October 12, 1950 (pp. 2 and 9); Abraham 
Unger represented the Communist Party. 

Abraham Unger, secretary of the New York Lawyers Guild, signed a protest 
against outlawing the Communist Party (Daily Worker, March 12, 1947, p. 3); 
he was attorney for Communists in deportation cases, as was reported in the 
Daily Worker on March 8, 1948 (p. 1) ; he was attorney for Communist leaders 
(the Worker for November 21, 1948, p. 1) ; he served as counsel for defendants 
distributing leaflets in defense of Communist leaders (Daily Worker February 
25, 1949, p. 4) ; he was attorney for Communist defendants (Daily Worker Sep- 
tember 21, 1948, p. 3, in which source he was identified as a member of the 
firm of Unger, Friedman & Fleischer). 

Mr. Walter S. Steele testified before the Committee on Un-American Activities 
in July 1947, that Abraham Unger lectured before the Jefferson School of Social 
Science; he identified Mr. Unger as executive secretary, New York Chapter, 
National Lawyers Guild. The Worker reported on July 13, 1947 (p. 10), that 
Abraham Unger spoke before the Jefferson School. * * #* 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Jefferson School * * * as an 
“adjunct of the Communist Party” (letter to the Loyalty Review Board, re- 
leased to the press on December 4, 1947) ; in a report released March 29, 1944, 
by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities, it is noted that “at the 
beginning of the present year, the old Communist Party Workers School and 
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the School for Democracy were merged into the Jefferson School of Social 
Science” (p. 150). 

Abraham Unger spoke before the Workers School in 1938, as was shown in the 
Daily Worker of February 28, 1838 (p. 3), and March 38, 1988 (p. 8). 

“The National Lawyers Guild is the foremost legal bulwark of the Communist 

arty, its front organizations, and controlled unions. Since its inception it 
has never failed to rally to the legal defense of the Communist Party and indi- 
vidual members thereof, including known espionage agents” (from a report on 
the National Lawyers Guild which was released by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, September 17, 1950, p. 1). In the report Abraham Unger 
is listed as an executive board member, and he is identified as being from New 
York City (p. 18 of the report showing officers of the guild as of December 1949) ; 
in the same report he is again listed as a member of the executive board, as of 
May 1950 (p. 19). The Worker of July 13, 1947 (p. 10), identified Abraham 
Unger as executive secretary, New York chapter, National Lawyers Guild; the 
Daily Worker announced on October 24, 1947 (p. 16), that he was a member 
of the New York chapter of the guild who spoke against measures barring the 
Communist Party and:the American Youth for Democracy from using public 
schools; the same publication, in the issue of November 21, 1947 (p. 5), reported 
that, as a representative of the guild, Abraham Unger opposed an amendment 
barring the American Youth for Democracy. 

Attorney General Tom Clark has cited the American Youth for Democracy 
as subversive and Communist (press releases of December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948); it was cited as the new name under which the Young Communist 
League operates and which also largely absorbed the American Youth Congress 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activities, Report 1311 of March 29, 1944, 
p. 102). In a special report on the American Youth for Democracy, released 
by the Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities, April 17, 1947, the 
group was cited as a front formed in October 1943 ‘for the purpose of exploiting 
to the advantage of a foreign power the idealism, inexperiences, and craving to 
join which is characteristic of American college youth.” 

Abraham Unger was attorney for the International Labor Defense in New York 
City, as was shown in the Daily Worker of November 2, 1936 (p. 5); the same 
information was reported in the Daily Worker on December 38, 1936 (p. 5); he 
spoke in Brooklyn before the International Labor Defense (Daily Worker, 
March 18, 1947, p. 7) ; and served as attorney for the same group in the French 
consulate picketing trial (Equal Justice for April 1940, p. 5). 

The International Labor Defense was cited as subversive and Communist by 
Attorney General Clark (press releases of June 1 and September 21, 1948) ; it 
was cited as “the legal arm of the Communist Party” (Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, Congressional Record, September 24, 1942, p. 7686); the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities found that the ILD was “essentially the legal 
defense arm of the Communist Party of the United States * * * the American 
section of MOPR or Red International of Labor Defense, often referred to as 
the Red International Aid. Its international congresses meet in Moscow” 
(report of January 3, 1939, pp. 75-78; also cited in reports of January 3, 1940, 
p. 9; June 25, 1942, p. 19; and March 29, 1944, p. 69). The Congressional Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited the group as “part of an international 
network of organizations for the defense of Communist lawbreakers” (Report 
1115 released September 2, 1947, pp. 1 and 2). 

In 1948, Abraham Unger spoke at a meeting of Lodge 500, International 
Workers Order; he was identified as executive secretary, National Lawyers 
Guild (Daily Worker, June 25, 1948, p. 6). The International Workers Order 
has been cited by Attorney General Clark as subversive and Communist (press 
releases of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948); by Attorney General 
Biddle as “one of the strongest Communist organizations” (Congressional 
tecord, September 24, 1942, p. 7688); and by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities as “one of the most effective and closely knitted organiza- 
tions among the Communist front movements” (reports of January 3, 1939, p. 79; 
March 29, 1944, p. 181; also cited in reports of January 3, 1940, p. 9; and June 
25, 1942, p. 19). 

Abraham Unger was attorney for the Civil Rights Congress (Daily Worker of 
June 10, 1949, p. 5) ; and was one of the sponsors of the Bill of Rights Conference 
of the Congress, as was shown in the call to a Bill of Rights conference, New 
York City, July 16-17, 1949” (p. 6), in which source he was identified as an 
attorney, New York City. 

The Civil Rights Congress was formed in April 1946, as a merger of two other 
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Communist-front organizations (International Labor Defense and the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties), and was “dedicated not to the broader 
issues of Civil liberties, but specifically to the defense of individual Communists 
and the Communist Party” and “controlled by individuals who are either mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or openly loyal to it’ (Congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Report No, 1115, September 2, 1947, pp. 2 and 19), 
Attorney General Tom Clark cited the group as subversive and Communist (press 
releases of December 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948). 

A letterhead of the Veterans Against Discrimination of Civil Rights Congress 
of New York, dated May 11, 1946, named Abraham Unger as a veteran sponsor, 
Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Veterans Against Discrimination * * * 
as a subversive affiliate of the subversive Civil Rights Congress (press release of 
December 4, 1947). 

In a pamphlet entitled “744 Million * * *” (p. 20), the name of Abraham 
Unger appears as a member of the Spain Commission, American League for 
Peace and Democracy, “established in the United States in 1937 in an effort to 
create public sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the interests 
of the Soviet Union” (Attorney General Francis Biddle, Congressional Record, 
September 24, 1942, pp. 7683 and 7684). Attorney General Clark cited the league 
as subversive and Communist (press releases of June 1 and September 21, 1948). 
The Special Committee on Un-American Activities cited the League as “the 
largest of the Communist-front movements in the United States” (reports of 
January 3, 1939, pp. 69-71; and March 29, 1944, p. 37; also cited in reports of 
January 3, 1940, p. 10; January 3, 1941, p. 21; June 25, 1942, pp. 14-16; and 
January 2, 1943, p. 8). 

New Masses for February 16, 1937 (p. 28), and a letterhead of the American 
Society for Technical Aid to Spanish Democracy, dated February 19, 1937, both 
named Abraham Unger as treasurer of that organization, cited as a Commu- 
nist front by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities (Report 1311 
of March 29, 1944, p. 116). 

The Daily Worker of February 22, 1937 (p. 8), reported that Abraham Unger 
spoke in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Moscow trials at a meeting of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, “one of the most open Communist fronts in the United States” 
whose purpose “is to propagandize for and defend Russia and its system of 
government” (Special Committee on Un-American Activities, report of January 
3, 1939, p. 78; also cited in reports of January 3, 1940, p. 9; June 25, 1942, p. 19; 
and March 29, 1944, pp. 49 and 94). 

The Daily Worker of April 9, 1937 (p. 8), referred to Abraham Unger as Com- 
rade Unger when reporting on a speech he made during the Morning Freiheit 
Campaign. The Morning Freiheit has been cited by Attorney General Biddle 
as the “Communist Yiddish daily’ (Congressional Record, September 24, 1942, 
». T7686) ; it was cited as “one of the rankest organs of Communist propaganda 
in this country for almost a quarter of a century” (Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, report 1311 of March 29, 1944, p. 74). 

Abraham Unger, an attorney, was a member of a delegation of the Council on 
African Affairs, as was revealed in the Daily Worker of August 29, 1950 (p. 9). 
The Council on African Affairs has been cited as subversive and Communist by 
Attorney General Tom Clark (press releases of December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948). 

New Masses has been cited as a “nationally circulated weekly journal of the 
Communist Party * * * whose ownership was vested in the American Fund 
for Public Service” (Special Committee on Un-American Activities, report of 
March 29, 1944, pp. 48 and 75; also cited in reports of January 3, 1939, p. 8; and 
June 25, 1942, pp. 4 and 21); Attorney General Biddle cited New Masses as a 
Communist periodical (Congressional Record, September 24, 1942, p. 7688). 
Abraham Unger has contributed to the following issues of New Masses: Decem- 
ber 16, 1941 (p. 17) ; January 27, 1942 (p. 10) ; February 17, 1942 (p. 9) ; March 
3, 1942 (p. 17); March 24, 1942 (p. 10) ; March 25, 1947 (p. 13); and April 1, 
1947 (p. 21). He sponsored a plea for financial support of New Masses (as shown 
in the issue of April 8, 1947, p. 9). 


JOSEPH BUCHOLT 


Joseph Bucholt, an Army veteran of the Bronx, N. Y., signed a statement in 
defense of the 12 Cemmunist leaders (Daily Worker, November 1, 1948, p. 5); 
the same publication, in the issue of March 31, 1949 (p. 2), referred to Joseph 
Bucholt as youth director of the Communist Party in New York State. The 
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Daily Worker on December 29, 1950 (p. 5), reported that “more than 4,000 New 
York Communists greeted the Fifteenth National Convention of the Communist 
Party on Thursday, in a series of determined and spirited meetings in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx”; further, the article stated that “the Man- 
hattan meeting at Rockland Palace heard Carl Winter, Claudia Jones, Benjamin 
J. Davis, Joseph Bucholt, Mother (Ella Reeve) Bloor * * 

Joseph Bucholt was named in the Daily Worker on July 15, 1949 (p. 4), as 
leader of the organizing conference of the Labor Youth League (described 
later in this memorandum) ; in August, he signed a statement of the league on 
behalf of the Communist cases, in which instance he was identified as a member 
of the league (Daily Worker, Aug. 25, 1949, p. 8). He was referred to in the 
Daily Worker of January 12, 1951 (p. 5), as a member of the New York State 
staff, Labor Youth League; he signed a statement of the league on behalf of the 
Communist publication, the Daily Worker (see issue of January 31, 1951, p. 9); 
the Daily Worker of February 10, 1950 (p. 4), identified him as a representative 
of the league; his photograph appeared in that same article; he contributed to 
Challenge for March 1950, a publication of the Labor Youth League; he signed 
a statement of the league (Manhattan Council, New York City), on behalf of 
Eugene Dennis (Daily Worker, May 16, 1950, p. 5). 

The Worker of June 27, 1948 (p. 7, see. 2), revealed Joseph Bucholt to be 
executive secretary of the New York Chapter, American Youth for Democracy 
(citation of which appears on p. 2 of this memorandum). 

Joseph Bucholt led a picket line of the New York State division, Civil Rights 
Congress, on behalf of the 12 indicted Communist leaders (Daily Worker, 
September 20, 1948, p. 3) ; he was identified in this source as executive secretary, 
New York State, American Youth for Democracy. (See p. 3 of this memorandum 
for citation of the Civil Rights Congress. ) 


LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE 


A check of the public files, records, and publications of the committee has 
shown the following information concerning the Labor Youth League: 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath cited the Labor Youth League as a 
Communist front which “has taken the place of the two prior organizations,” 
Young Communist League and American Youth for Democracy, as the organiza- 
tion for young Communists. (Letter furnished the Loyalty Review Board, re- 
leased to the press by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, August 30, 1950.) 

Matthew Cvetic (undercover agent), in his appearance before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, gave extensive testimony concerning the Labor Youth 
League. References to 7“ Labor Youth Les = Be Mr. Cvetic’s testimony appear 
on the following pages: 1249-1251, 1253, 1267, 1275-1285, 1287-1290, 1315, 2376, 
and 2377. (Copies of Mr. Cvetic’s testimony, ab Be 1 and 2, accompany this report. ) 
Other references to branches of the Labor Youth League are as follows: aie 
York Labor Youth League, page 2377; New York Organizing Committee ‘for 
Labor Youth League, page 1278; Labor Youth League of Pittsburgh, page O3T7 : . 
and Labor Youth League of Western Pennsylvania, page 2376. 

An article, datelined Chicago, May 24, which appeared in the Communist news- 
paper, the Daily Worker, issue of May 25, 1949, page 4, reported that “more than 
150 delegates from 28 States are expected to attend a national conference here 
May 28 and 29 to establish a new working-class youth organization. * * * 
The conference was initiated by eight youth leaders. * * * First announce- 
ment of the confer ence decisions will be made at a public rally to be held Sunday 
evening, May 29, at Peoples Auditorium, 2457 West Chicago Avenue. Scheduled 
speakers at the rally inelude Gil Green, onetime national president of the former 
Young Communist League, and Bernard Lucas, Negro labor leader and member 
of the international executive board, CIO Longshore and Warehousemen’s Union. 
* * * Among those expected to attend will be young trade-unionists, leaders 
of clubs formerly a part of American Youth for Democracy, Communist youth 
leaders of some campus Marxist societies * * *,” 

The files of the committee contain a copy of For a New Youth Organization 
Dedicated to Education in the Spirit of Socialism, which is the report made 
by Leon Wofsy, chairman of the National Organizing Conference for a Labor 
Youth League, to the group which launched the National Organizing Conference 
for a Labor Youth League at Peoples Auditorium, apg May 28-29, 1949. 
This report which was published in pamphlet form by the National Organizing 
Conference for a Labor Youth League contains recommendations of the leaders 
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who arranged the conference concerning the formation and purposes of the ney 
youth organization. An excerpt from page 3 follows: 

“I think that we are already all in general agreement as to the kind of organ; 
zation we want to build—an organization that will participate actively in every 
struggle for the needs of youth, develop interest in and understanding of Marxisin, 
and educate youth in a spirit of devotion to the working class and its historic 
goal of socialism.” 

A draft Statement of Principles for the new organization appears on paces 
4-6 of the chairman’s report. According to this statement, the new organization 
will stimulate “interest in ahd study of Marxism” and educate “youth in the 
principles of scientific socialism—the beacon-light and historic goal of the work 
ing class.” The following statement appears in this source: “[The Labor Youth 
League] instills young people with faith in the America which can and will be 
come a land of free and equal people, a land of socialism.” 

According to the report, the projected new organization proposes to educate 
youth in the “spirit of socialism” as follows: “First of all, through the study of 
Marxism, young people will be able to learn in our organization an understanding 
of the class nature of our society and why the working class is ‘the source of 
progress in the modern world.’ * * * young people will be able to learn 
about working-class internationalism and how it is indivisible from love of 
country * * * young people will be able to develop in our organization con 
cepts of working-class morality as opposed to capitalist morality * * * youth 
will be able to learn what socialism is, as contrasted with capitalism. Youth 
will be able to learn the new versus the old, emancipation versus enslavye- 
ment * * *” (pp. 17-19). 

The following recommendation appears on page 20 of the report : “In particular 
the initiating committee proposes that the educational program popularize and 
use the important Foster documeut in defense of the indicted Communist leaders.” 
On the same page, it is stated: “We may also expect that Foster's new book, 
‘Lhe Twilight of Capitalism, will represent for thousands of young people the 
introduction to Socialist thinking and the threshold to a bright future.” 

According to the report, the “major single campaign’ proposed during the 
organizing drive “is the winning of young people for a concerted fight against 
the Reichstag frame-up of the Communist leaders of Foley Square” (p. 25). 

The new organization will center its attention on young workers and Negro 
youth, as shown in page 27 of the chairman’s report.. A section of the report 
ix deyoted to discussion of the question “What will our new organization have 
to do with the Communist Party?” Here it is stated that the new organization 
“will develop the warmest fraternal relations with the Communist Party” (p. 29). 
It is noted that reference to Max Weiss, Howard Johnson, and Claude Lightfoot, 
as “leading Communists who are part of the fraternal delegation to this confer- 
ence” appears on page 382 of the report. 

The announcement that the Labor Youth League was to publish a newspaper, 
Challenge, “was hailed yesterday by William Z. Foster, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party as welcome news,” according to the Daily Worker of February 21, 
1950 (p. 5), which accredited Foster with saying “that Challenge would be the 
first youth paper in more than a decade that would advance a Marxist outlook, 
bring clarity and confidence to the young people in the fight for peace, democracy, 
and a better life.” 

Leon Wofsy and Mel Williamson reported on the status and problems of 
Awerican youth in a period of the cold war and rising unemployment at a 
meeting of the Communist Party's national committee (Daily Worker, April 6, 
1950, p. 7). Wofsy, national chairman of the Labor Youth League, reported 
that the organization “has some 200 clubs in 18 States, with 6,200 members.” He 
reported further : 

“Its members have already engaged in a number of struggles, including par- 
ticipation in defense of the two Robeson affairs at Peekskill, a number of militant 
and demonstrative activities against the.Truman H-bomb decision and for 
negotiations with the U. S. S. R. to outlaw atomic weapons, support of the mine 
strikers, and actions in numerous localities against anti-Negro job discrimins 
tion and police brutality.” 

On June 9, 1950, the Labor Youth League wrote Eugene Dennis that they 
were “happy to report that our league in New York that day gathered 11,000 
signatures to the world peace appeal” (Daily Worker, June 12, 1950, p. 2). 
The Daily People’s World for June 26, 1950 (p. 5) reported that a “pledge for 
full participation in a State-wide youth campaign to obtain 70,000 signatures to 
the Stockholm appeal was made today in a statement released by the State 
board of the Labor Youth League.” 
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In an interim report entitled “The Communist Peace Petition Campaign,” 
July 13, 1950, the Committee on Un-American Activities revealed the following 
information concerning the campaign : 

“The text of the peace petition as adopted in Stockholm on March 15-19, 1950, 
hy the so-called World Peace Congress at the third session of its permanent 
committee, is announced to the world in the March 24, 1950, issue of For a 
Lusting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, official organ of the general staff 
of the international Communist conspiracy, the: information bureau of the 
Communist and Workers Parties (Cominform). In conformity with this direc- 
tive, the Communist Party, USA, formulated its own peace plan in the Worker 
for June 11, 1950. Calling for a Nation-wide drive for millions of signatures, 
eyery Communist is notified that he has the duty to rise to this appeal. On 
June 20, 1950, the peace petition received the official stamp of approval from 
he Supreme Soviet of the U.S. 8. R.” 

In a report on the Labor Youth League by Leon Wofsy entitled “Toward 
Unity of the Working Youth for Peace, Jobs and Democracy” which appeared 
in the May 1950 issue of Political Affairs (pp. 155-167), Mr. Wofsy concluded 
as follows: 

“In the period between now and the first national convention of the league, 
the job of vastly enhancing the league’s capacity for leading and influencing 
youth on a mass scale in the great struggles ahead must receive the consistent 
attention, the dynamic and imaginative leadership, of every Communist and 
advanced worker” (p. 167). 

The congressional Committee on Un-American Activities, in its report No. 
1920, May 11, 1947 (pp. 5 and 36), cited Political Affairs as an “official Commu- 
nist Party monthly theoretical organ.” 

The CHarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, scheduled for 
today is this witness and in addition thereto there are four other 
witnesses. When we have the benefit of their testimony, then I am 
going to ask the committee to close the hearing on the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Who are the remaining witnesses, Mr. Chairman / 

The CHatrrMan. Dr. Charles Boss, a witness for the American 
Osteopathic Society, and a representative of the Southern California 
Junior Colleges ;, and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

These are all the witnesses we have, Mr. Blandford ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, we will have given everbody who 
lias requested the privilege to appear before us, the right to appear ¢ 

The Cuamman. I don’t know whether that would. be absolutely 
accurate. We had hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of letters 
from people saying they wanted to testify. We tried to group them 
and at least get the viewpoint of a group. 

Mr. Suorr. I. think the chairman has been eminently fair, and we 
have afforded ample opportunity for these groups to appear 

The Cnatrrman. I don’t think the committee is subject to : any crit- 
icism from any source that we tried to rush the bill. 

Mr. Suorr. There was no disposition of cutting anyone off. 

The CuairmMan. Not a bit. 

Then when we have finished with these witnesses, then I am going 
to ask the committee to take a recess until Monday morning and 
Monday morning we will gather here in executive session and “begin 
to study the bill, section by section. 

Now, I may offer today or tomorrow a new bill that will incorpo- 
rate various amendments that seem like the *v have tentatively met with 
the approval of the committee so we won't have too many amendments 

i the bill that goes to the House, a fresh, clean bill. 
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Then if the Senate passes the bill today, between now and Monday, 
of course, the parliamentary situation is we will strike out the enacting 
clause of the Senate bill and substitute whatever we agree on. i 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, are you going to write a new bill 
in one title or two? 

The Cuarrman. That is a question that we can determine when the 
bill comes up. I am hoping it will be written in one, and I hope the 
committee will think the time warrants it being written in one. 

Now, if any members have any amendments that you want to pre- 
pare, you just consult the members of the staff. The members of the 
staff represent all of us. They will do their level best to get every 
amendment, and we will get back here Monday morning and as a team 
and as committee, with grave responsibility, we will try to live up 
to our responsibility and do the very best we know how. 

Now, we all understand the program, then. We are to finish public 
hearings today. Then Monday we will take up the bill to be read 
section by section and try to see where we stand. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you hope to report it out by Tuesday, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

The CuarrmMan. I hope to report it out just as soon as the committee 
completes a thorough study and has a grasp of the bill. Whether 
it is Tuesday, or next Tuesday, I don’t know. But we must know 
what is in the bill and know where we stand. 

Let the lady go right ahead and make the statement. Start off down 
there where you quit in regard to the reemployment rights. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CATHARINE ELLICKSON, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH FOR THE CIO 


Mrs. Exxicxson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Catharine Ellick- 
son. Iam associate director of research for the CIO, and we appre- 
ciate your courtesy in permitting me to continue Mr. Ruttenberg’s 
testimony since it was impossible for him to return today. 

I am picking up his testimony on page 8, at the section on reemploy- 
ment rights. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead, lady. 

Mrs. Extickson. This section of our proposal is designed to protect 
the rights of the returning servicemen. 

There are several changes which should be incorporated in the act 
to give returning servicemen additional job protection. The act now 
provides that a returning veteran must be restored to the position he 
held before going into service “or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay.” Because of the alternative choice which appears to be 
given to the employer, veterans have often been restored to jobs of 
“like seniority, status and pay” which for one reason or another are 
less desirable than the jobs formerly held. For example, the new job 
might not present as good opportunities for advancement as the former 
position ; or it may be located in a different department where general 
working conditions are poorer than the former job which was in 
another department. To remedy this situation which was never 
intended by the act we suggest that sections 9 (b) (A) (i), 9 (b) (B) 
(i),and 9 (b) (C) (i) be changed to read, “if still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position, be restored to such position if it exists and 
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is not held by a person with greater seniority, otherwise, to a position 
of like seniority, status, and pay.” 

The CHAarRMAN. Members of the committee, the amendment means 
this—we have examined the amendment—that the man goes into the 
service and comes back. They will give him the same job but they 
will probably give him new territory. This provides he gets the job 
back in the same territory. That is the purpose of this amendment. 

Were there any other views now from the CIO? 

Mrs. Exxickson. Then continuing in regard to pensions, we believe 
some additional amendment to the law is needed because of the great 
growth of pensions. : 

We believe the returning serviceman should be given the benefit of 
any promotions which he would have received had he remained on 
the job. He should also be permitted to participate in social insur- 
ance and pension benefits upon his return without being penalized for 
absence in the Armed Forces. 

The CuairMAN. Madam, it looks like to me that is purely a labor 
question that would not be pertinent to this phase at all. ; 

Go ahead with your statement. 

Mrs. Exxickson. Well, the suggested language for incorporation 
in sections 9 (c) 1 and 9 (c) 2 of the act is as follows: This is at the 
bottom of page 8 of the testimony: 

Any person who is restored to a position in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (A) or (b) of subsection (b) shall not be discharged from such 
position without cause within 1 year after such restoration, and shall, without 
limiting other rights conferred by this or other sections, be considered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence during his period of training and service 
in the Armed Forces. He shall be restored without loss of seniority, including, 
upon promotion or other advancement following completion of any period of 
employment required therefor, a seniority date in the advanced position which 
will place him ahead of all persons previously junior to him who advanced to 
the position during his absence in the Armed Forces. He shall also be entitled 
on reinstatement to participate in insurance and other benefits (including pension 
plans and medical insurance) dependent on length of employment (including vaca- 
tion pay and severance pay) to the same extent as if he had remained con- 
tinuously at work. He shall be protected against reduction of his seniority, status, 
or pay during his employment except as such reduction may be made for all 
employees whose employment situations are similar. 

This is the end of the suggested language. 

That is admittedly complex and technical. The idea is that in 
many of these situations if an employee enters the armed services, 
the period of his absence is not counted toward the accumulation of 
his seniority or his pension rights or his vacation rights. The purpose 
of this clause is to make sure that the fact that he has gone into the 
armed services does not mean he falls behind in the accumulation of 
these various rights. 

The next section deals with the matter of medical care for the de- 
pendents of servicemen. 

The CIO believes that the Government should adopt a policy of 
meeting the cost of comprehensive medical care including hospital- 
ization for the dependents of servicemen. It is not right that families 
of servicemen should be deprived of the kind of protection which 
many have enjoyed while the husband was in civilian employment. 
During the last few years, there has been a tremendous growth of 
prepayment medical-care plans, covering such matters as hospitaliza- 
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tion, maternity care, surgical care, medical care in hospitals, and also, 
though less commonly, comprehensive medical services. 

Our unions have been in the forefront of the effort to establish <q 
improve such plans. But the rights under these plans, when they are 
financed by employers, in part or whole, normally cease when the 
husband is no longer employed, even if he is on leave of absence. ‘I'he 
load of continuing the payments is too heavy for the family under 
the meager military pay and the allowances permitted. The accunu- 
lated load of continuing payments for servicemen would be too heayy 
for most employers and too heavy for the unions, as some are findiiyg 
out when they attempt it. 

Some substitute must be found, and we believe that substitute in- 
volves the assumption by the Government of the obligation to pay 
the cost of these various types of care, not only for those previously 
protected but for all servicemen. Men who leave their families to 
join the service should be relieved of worry as to whether proper 
medical care is still available to them. The costs of such care have 
risen tremendously and are still rising. The wives and children left 
behind should not be exposed to the hazards of illness, inadequate treat- 
ment, overwhelming bills or charity. 

The next section of the statement deals with rehabilitation. The 
CIO strongly supports the idea of a rehabilitation program to pro- 
vide additional men for training and service from among those 
previously rejected for induction. We regret that this bill does not 
make provision for this program which was included in the Defense 
Department bill. We urge that it be included in H. R. 2811. The cost 
of such a program will indeed be small considered in terms of the 
contribution it will make, not only to our Armed Forces but to the 
Nation as a whole. These men, as a result of such a program, will be 
able to give many years of useful service to the country after com- 
pleting their miltary training and service. 

The next section deals with termination date. 

The CIO concurs in the desire of this committee to institute a 
system of selective service to train our youth and maintain in combat 
readiness a military force adequate to meet our international obli- 
gations. We cannot, however, agree that indefinite extension of the 
act is either necessary or desirable at this time. The last few years and 
the years to come have been and will probably continue to be years 
marked by great international tension. The emergency atmosphere 
which permeates ail aspects of our daily existence is likely to be with 
us for some time. We submit, gentlemen, that such conditions are not 
ideally suited to the formulation of a legislative program which wi!! 
be as suitable during peacetime as it is during an emergency period. 
An examination of laws passed during periods of stress and designed 
to meet the particular needs of the Nation at that time would un 
doubtedly show that such statutes did not endure because they could 
not meet the tests of more tranquil periods. 

We therefore suggest that the act be extended for a period of 2 
years, at which time it should once again be reviewed in the light 
of the then existing international situation and the requirements of 
our national security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you very much. Iam glad your organiza- 
tion feels like Congress should continue to run these things without 
just turning ever ything over to the departments. 

Thank you. 

Now, the next witness is Dr. Charles Boss, Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church. 

Now, Doctor, go right ahead and make your statement. 

ee represent. the Commission on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. BOSS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH 


Dr. Boss. My name is Charles F. Boss, Jr., and I am the executive 
secretary of the Commission on World Peace of the Methodist Church, 
and am representing the commission. I have appeared before the 
Senate and House committees on this question many times during 
the past 11 years. 

The commission, I may say, in parentheses, is an official agency 
of the Methodist Church, as is the board of missions or the board of 
education; a church which has over 9,000,000 members, although I 
am not foolish enough to assume they allagree. If they did, probably 
you gentlemen would be agreed, too. 

But I would want to bring out the fact that the position of the 
church officially through its annual conference, its general conferences, 
its couneil of bishops, and the commission, has been solidly against 
the adoption of a universal military training and service program. 

I therefore in my paper will bring out the reasons and also the 
question of separation. 

I want to say this word to the committee, first : 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I express thanks 
to you in the name of the Commission on World Peace for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you to witness to our judgments on the pro- 
posed legislation under consideration. You have a perplexing and 
arduous task. We rejoice in the principles of democracy which even 
in days of world-wide tension provide hearings for all points of view 
preceding the enactment of law. In days when criticism from all 
sides is rampant, the commission would like to express its gratitude 
for your deep sense of responsibility to the Nation and to the world, 
and it is our policy to commend to our people prayers for you and 
others who are charged with governing the affairs of our country. 

I may say we have sent out this request a number of times. 

We support neither reaction that would encourage the suppression 
of liberties nor isolationism based on fear and hysteria which would 
surrender the opportunity of working toward a unified world nor 
those who believe that all hope of peaceful negotiation has vanished 
and that only preparation for a preventive war remains. We have 
faith in men. in America. and in God and we believe that we should 
build on positive policies of far-reaching world significance if we 
are to meet the challenge aud historical opportunity of this period. 
We do not see the answer in new forms of isolation. The ship of state 
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may be listing too far to one side but the answer is not found in every- 
one rushing over to the other side of the ship. The problem is to 
achieve balance. 

Mr. Chairman, events of history have brought us to the point where 
practically all proposed legislation before this committee must be 
considered in relation to our total problem of domestic and interna- 
tional well-being. Either the departure from sound domestic life in 
a heritage with freedom and with hope in the spirit in which freemen 
have built this Nation or false moves based upon fear, hysteria, im- 
patience, and belligerence bring disaster both to us and to the world, 
For this reason we consider the disaster to the human race and civiliza- 
tion resulting from a third world war to be so great a catastrophe that 
no government should propose undue risks unessential to the global 
solution of international differences. Some other approach, under 
God, must be found and applied. The cost of that application— 
moral, physical, and financial—will be far less than the moral, physi- 
‘al, and economic costs of war. 

In evaluating the proposed bill for universal military training and 
service we, as a church body, of necessity must consider the ends or 
objectives which are stated and the means which are proposed for 
their achievement. We must consider the costs to human life, to 
freedom, to educational institutions, to standards of living of the 
common man, to true values of the products of man’s labors as well as 
the financial and other economic price which must be paid for what 
lies at the end of the road. We must consider all of these because all 
exist for persons; they do not exist for abstractions and generaliza- 
tions. 

The previous witness thought it better to draft immature boys than 
to cause any interruption to industry. He thought it better to inter- 
rupt the education and personality development of 18-year-old boys 
than to have any interruption to the industrial program. 

I question whether this is a valid thing if we are looking at the per- 
sons and personalities and the continuing growth and strength of 
America. It does not rest just in preventing some little disturbance 
here or there, or difficulty in industry. It rests on the sound base of 
the education of our children and our youth and the development of 
strong personalities, with a heritage of freedom that knows how to 
act in international crises. 

One term which has come into wide use disturbs me. Somehow 
T hate to think of hundreds of thousands of adolescent youth having 
their futures, their vocations, and their fortunes discussed under a 
mere generalized label, “manpower.” The whole discussion gets 
somehow mechanized; ‘harnessed up in legislation as though youth 
are to be rated chiefly by a sum total of energy comparable to “horse- 
power”—or to take in all States of the Dawe saber as “mulepower.” 

There are some basic considerations in here which you can’t equate 
in terms of some or so many kilos of energy. 

I think Senator Edwin Johnson has raised a real issue to which 
the American people generally will respond. The permanent ele- 
ments of universal military training and service should, we believe, 
be removed from the bill. It is not necessary, and it could prove 
highly dangerous to the welfare of the Nation, to attempt to say 
at this time what a permanent program should be. 
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We question certain fundamental aspects of our foreign policy, 
particularly in Asia. I think the release quoting General Mac- 
Arthur in the press this morning indicates there are going to be 
changes in foreign policy and they will have to be made soon. 
The people generally support an intelligently worked-out and 
justly applied selective-service law. There is strong opposition, how- 
ever, to the adoption of permanent universal military training and 
service. It is, I believe, significant that of the official Methodist 
church agencies, which in the past 2 or 214 years have gone on record 
in opposition to any form of peacetime conscription, not one, up to thig 
day, has repudiated its stand. The highest authoritative body of tht 
church, the general conference, had this to say in 1948, and other agen- 
cies of the church since have adopted policies in harmony with its posi- 
tion : 













REDUCTION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 










We recognize the need of national defense. When nations rely primarily on 
military force, both the spiritual and economic foundations of peace are under- 
mined. Fear and suspicion increase the danger of hostilities; the diversion 
of wealth to this channel withdraws it from the constructive pursuits of peace. 
The militarization of the public mind reduces the possibility of the free inter- 
play of ideas. We emphasize the following statement from the Episcopal 
address : That is the whole council of bishops— 

“Religious leaders and men charged with political responsibility must face a 
fundamental fact. Ideas cannot be destroyed by military force. It is possible 
to destroy the cities of an enemy, to bring his armed forces to surrender, in a 
word, to defeat him as far as the physical power to resist is concerned. But 
an ideology cannot be suffocated by poison gas nor demolished by atomic bombs. 
Ideas are conquered by better ideas whose truth has been revealed in practices 
that enrich personality.” 

The Charter of the United Nations opens the way to halting the armament 
race. On December 16, 1946, the General Assembly passed a resolution— 











unanimously, incidentally— 





which includes principles and general procedures for the control and reduction 
of armaments. We regret that more has not been done to implement this action. 
We call upon our governments to take the lead in making this action effective. 






The next paragraph, as I say, has not been repudiated by any or- 
ganized group throughout the Methodist church. They are holding 
steadily to the fundamental opposition to universal military training 
and service. 






Seven church-wide organizations of the Methodist church, led by the Council 
of Bishops, have declared their opposition to any system of peacetime universal 
military training. We reaffirm this stand. We appeal to the United States to 
give bold leadership looking toward the universal abolition of peacetime con- 
scription by or through the United Nations. 







Mr. Chairman, some individuals who helped to do this may have 
changed their minds, but there has been no official act counteracting 
this, from the annual conference, from other types of organizations, 
as the layman’s movement, and other movements of the church. 

I doubt that any official Methodist agencies today could be gotten 
to oppose the use, during a critical period, of the selective-service 
method of choosing men needed to fulfill obligations voted by Con- 
gress, but, the philosophy of churchmen generally and by and large 
of educators stands opposed to the adoption of permanent military 
training and service. Church bodies, however, are practically unani- 
mous in believing that in the drafting and execution of a selective- 
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service law that there must be full preservation of the rights of co; 
science which are inherently related to a man’s philosophy or religion. 
We support complete deferment in certain cases and other provisions 
as proposed by the American Friends, the Church of the Brethren, 
and those who hold similar positions. 

We believe that the results of a democratic process, as operating 
in these hearings of your committee and in this congressional year, 
will be just as valuable in arriving at decisions 2 years from now. The 
whole conception of congressional procedure establishes provisions 
for recurring reviews of the American and world situation and of 
Rgislation. Why then enact permanent conscription plans? Not 
much in this world is permanent. John Foster Dulles has repeatedly 
said and written, “The one inevitable fact of the universe is the fact 
of change.” America’s great contribution to the world lies in the 
democratic freedom of men, endowed with respect and dignity, to 
determine through a democratic process what changes are important, 
when they should be made, and how they should be made. 

The great problem of people in our day is to achieve the how of 
social, economic, political, and international change through coopera- 
tion and pacific methods without resort to war. This I can believe 
is a basic objective of this committee and of Congress. In this demo- 
cratic process of effecting change, we can have faith. We need not 
fear change as it becomes necessary, economic or other, if the char- 
acter, time, and technique of changes are arrived at by a virile democ- 
racy motivated by a positive program of good will and of improved 
living standards for the world. 

On the whole, therefore, I think we are justified and historically 
sound in opposing the draft of 18-year-olds. The drafting of 18-year 
olds would to some extent unsettle the final year of high school; wil! 
take adolescent youth at a period of emotional instability ; will in many 
cases interrupt the continuity of education; and will place upon youth 
at this early age the bearing of too heavy a responsibility resulting 
from the failure of statesmen to bring war to a close, abolish arma- 
ments, and put the world on the course toward international coopera- 
tion and unity. 

If there was any one gripe which I heard over and over again from 
our chaplains in Germany, in my six visits there in 1947, 1948, and 
1950, it was certainly against the sending of 18- and even 19-year-old 
boys over as a part of the Army life, chiefly because of their imma- 
turity and the terrific moral problems which were involved. 

One chaplain said: 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of my time is now taken up in dealing with 
the cases of these youngsters that the Government is sending over. I protested 
to the Army and I protested to the Government but they are still sending them. 

On the whole, it might seem wiser to take married men without 
children from ages 20 to 30 years, if it is necessary to raise the number 
of men for the armed services which the Congress authorizes. 

It might even—there is a bit of humor, but why not? It might even 
be possible to draft persons between 55 and 70 years, supplying them 
with armored wheel chairs from which to fire automatic rocket guns, 
than to take youth at an emotional, relatively unstable, and critical 
turning point of their lives. 

Do not most of the European nations begin at 19, 20, and 21, and 
not at 18? 
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I think that the release by General MacArthur in the press this 
morning indicates the nec essity for changing policy. I think it would 
be foolish at this point now to come to some final decision on some- 
thing as fundamental as a universal training and military service plan 
to be a permanent institution in American life. 

I think we are justified, in view of the lack of divine wisdom on the 
part of even military experts, in asking that legislation run only for 
» years, to be reconsidered at that time by representatives elected by 
the people. I recall about a year or two ago that heads of the Armed 
Forces, appearing before the Senate Committee on Armed Services— 
[ was waiting there as a witness—presumably as a unit of national 
defense, presented figures for the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. When 
Senator Byrd, who seems to be good at figures, totaled these three 
statements they amounted to fewer men than Congress had already 
authorized for the Armed Forces, I recall also that duri ing the last 
war at one period, Selective Service lost track of about 100,000 men. 
| don’t know whether I ever found out that they loc: ‘ated them or not. 
That is, there is a certain amount of general guessing in this whole 
field and Congress could well rec onsider 2 years hence in the light of 
revised estimates then to be presented. 

The previous witness this morning states that his estimates are 
vague. He also admitted that the demand for 18-year-olds and so 
forth was not needed at this time, but was needed in some future time. 
He is just getting ready for it now in a time of crisis, when you can 
sell this bill of goods to the American people, he thinks. That is, he 
didn’t say the latter part of that. 

The previous witness admitted that UMT and UMS was not needed 
now and that later the Army could be reduced. Then, why can’t 
Congress at the stage where you reduce the standing Army, then 
provide for this? 

Selective service went through a Second World War lasting from 
1941 to the middle of 1945. It operated in a world war, the greatest 
war this country has ever entered. If this plan of universal military 
service is adopted in this stage, would there be very much coming 
from it anyway for world war, unless you are t taking the young men 
at once, and you could draft them under selective service if they are 
needed at once. 

For that reason, I do not see any serious harm to the country and 
I see a great deal of good for the country if in this stage the universal 
military training and service sections are eliminated from this bill 
and removed from it and you vote on the provisions necessary for the 
extension for 2 years of selective service. 

Certainly you men are as competent or those who may be in your 
place 2 years from today, as we are today, to decide. 

I just want another word or two and then I will be through. - 

Also, I believe the American people, though supporting selective 
service, are extremely if not stubbornly reluctant to give up even 
temporarily their deep convictions concerning their loss of freedom 
or democracy by the adoption of proposed universal military training 
and service legislation. Americans are allergic to every form of 
Prussian goose-stepping from Napoleon, Frederick the Great, Bis- 
marek, and the Kaiser, down to Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. Up 
until now popular opposition, public opinion, the policies of the 
churches, educational and other nongovernmental bodies have caused 
reaction to the taking of these doses of castor-oil conscription. 
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It was defeated even during the war when the tensions and the 
emotions of the people ran high. 

Now the oil has been mixed with the orange juice of selective service 
in the hope that the American people will swallow the whole without 
knowing what the permanent provisions are they are getting. 

We cz annot in some one period of time settle the question once and 
for all that the American people want the “military posture of 
strength,” which Dr. Williams, M. D., of Texas, has recently reported 
upon as follows: 

The military strut may look good but it just isn’t correct. 

Who is it who is afraid to trust future Congresses to make decisions 
when decisions are needed ? 

Who else will there be to do so, unless we have entered into a 
dictatorship ? 

We advocate separation of the so-called permanent military train- 
ing and service provision from the proposed Selective Service Draft 
Act and for a 2-year period only. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

We do again, I say, Mr. Chairman, believe that what is more neces- 
sary at this point is a deep and thorough study of our foreign policy, 
and particularly our Asian policy, to bring it more in line with the 
attitudes and the aspirations, the desire for independence and freedom 
such as our forefathers fought for in the American Revolution and 
for a sense of equality and dignity in this world. 

Until we get our policies adjusted to these underlying needs, we 
may expect the Soviet Union would be a few jumps ahead of us right 
along. 

Now, you listened very patiently, Mr. Chairman. I wish to thank 
you. 

I should be glad to answer questions if members of the committee 
should have them. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to have had 
the benefit of your observations. 

Now, members of the committee, we have three more witnesses. We 
must finish by 12 o’clock because we must go to the floor at 12 o’clock. 

I want to file a statement here from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Put it in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States believes 
that the Selective Service Act should be revised to assure that the authorized 
strength of the Armed Forces can be maintained under present world conditions. 

The Chamber's board of directors discussed this problem at its last meeting 
on January 25, reviewed recommendations of its committee on national defense, 
and asked that Congress be urged to make a number of changes in the act. 

Briefly stated, the proposed revisions recommend the drafting of 18-year-olds 
for 27 months of military training and service, and drafting of men with 
dependents and veterans under certain circumstances, 

The board’s recommendations follow in full: 

1. Eighteen-year-old males should be drafted to serve 27 months in the Armed 
Forces. No draftee under 19 should be assigned to overseas duty except for 
training unless he has completed at least 4 months of basic training. 
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2. High-school students should be deferred only until they reach 19 years of 
age even though they have not graduated. : 

3. All males should be required to register upon reaching the age of 17. 

4. Inductees should get the same pay and allowance as members of the armed 
services except that the President could reduce the pay of the inductees to $30 
a month during the period of basic training. 

Nore.—It was noted that the Department of Defense has recently withdrawn 
its proposal for giving the President authority to reduce the pay of inductees to 
$30 per month during basic training. It is urged that this provision for reduced 
pasie training pay be retained. 

5. The President should be authorized to eliminate all service except basic 
training if the world situation permits. 

6. The President should be authorized to release from active service, after 
bask: training, 75,000 inductees per year to permit them to study or conduct 
research in medicine, science, engineering, and allied fields, subject to later 
military service. In the administration of this program, full consideration should 
be given to the findings and recommendations of the Scientific Manpower Advisory 
Committee set up by the National Security Resources Board to study the Nation’s 
training needs in medicine, science, engineering, and allied fields. Provision in 
the proposed legislation for study and research in the humanities should be 
eliminated. 

7. College students in Reserve Officers Training Corps and similar units should 
be deferred if they agree to accept a commission upon completion of the course 
and to serve a total of 8 years in the Armed Forces, including 2 to 3 years on 
active duty. 

8. Reemployment rights should be extended to inductees, volunteers, and re- 
servists on active duty for not more than 4 years. 

9. Induction should be without regard to dependency status. Married men 
and men with dependents should be subject to call, but due regard should be 
given to the additional cost arising out of their induction. Exemption should 
not be given because of prior military service but veterans should be given 
preferential treatment in the order of induction, 

10. Reservists should be subject to call to active duty up to periods of 27 
months, instead of 21 months as provided heretofore. Appropriate provision 
should be made for those in certain critical activities. 

11. Those found to be physically and mentally unqualified for induction should 
be made fit for military service to the fullest extent possible. Toward this end, 
rehabilitation, through nonmilitary agencies, should be provided to help them 
meet Armed Forces standards. 

12. The President should be authorized to extend enlistments for 1 year to 
June 30, 1953, but an individual’s enlistment should not be extended more than 
once. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of your 
current hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
DUNLOP C. CLARK, 
Chairman, Committee on National Defense. 


The CuHairMan. The next witness is Dr. Lundsberry, representing 
the Southern Junior Colleges Association. 

Is Dr. Lundsberry here ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Doyle here? 

Mr. Buanprorp. He said he would arrive late this morning. He 
may still be here before 12 o'clock. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Lawrence Gourley, of the American Osteopathic Association. 

Mr. Jonson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask you a question 4 

The CHatrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In the event that that educator from southern Cali- 
fornia doesn’t come, will you allow him the privilege of filing a state- 
ment ¢ 

The Cratrman. Oh, yes. 

Is there anyone here from the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People / 
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Mr. Mrrcnety. I am here, Mr. Chairman, I am Clarence Mitche| 
The CHairrman. Clarence Mitchell? 

Mr. Mrrcneti. That is correct: 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Now, Mr. Gourley. 

Mr. Govrtey. Legal counsel for the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE L. GOURLEY, OF WASHINGTON, D. ¢., 
LEGAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gourtry. We very much appreciate this opportunity of com- 
menting on the bill this morning. This bill mre the duration of 
the doctor draft provisions of the Selective Service Act. 

It also increases the period of service under those provisions. Those 
provisions would have to do with doctors under 51 years of age. 

The bill also removes the termination date whereby doctors would 
be liable for induction under 26 years of age. 

Doctors of osteopathy are being or dered up for induction under 
this act, under selective service, and I they are also being called up under 
section 21 of the act in the Reserves. In both cases they are not being 
used as physicians. 

Now, this committee has authored provisions in the past which “a 
clared that osteopathic physicians may be appointed and used : 
medical officers in the Medical Corps of the various services. We are 
now asking this committe to use this bill as the vehicle—and_we think 
it is a proper vehicle—for changing the “may” to “should.” 

We are asking an amendment to the bill on page 7, line 17, as 
follows: 


Subsection (1) of section 4 of such act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the President shall exercise existing 
authority for appointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, of 
graduates of reputable schools of osteopathy as commissioned medical officers 
in the armed services, and that any such graduate selected for duty under this 
Act shall be eligible for such commission.” 


Paragraph (j), page 7, of H. R. 2811 raises the required period of 
service “expressly applicable to the specialist categories of M. D.'s, 
dentists, veterinarians, optometrists, pharmacists, and osteopathic 
doctors from 21 to 26 months. 

Under the laws of Congress, all these six categories are eligible for 
commission and use in their professional capacity. All are being 
commissioned and so used, excepting osteopathic physicians. 

According to the Navy , doctors of osteopathy are not commissioned 
because— 

The regulations governing appointment in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Naval Service require that candidates be graduates of medical schools 
listed as approved by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association. The fact that you will not upon your graduation 
meet this latter requirement would preclude the favorable consideration of your 
application by this Bureau. 

That quotation is from a letter written by the Assistant Chief of 
Navy Bureau of Personnel and Professional Operations to an oste- 
opathic applicant, notwithstanding the fact that Congress in 1946 
(Public Law 604, 79th Cong., 60 Stat. 858) had expressly authorized 
the appointment of— 
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craduates of reputable schools of osteopathy as commissioned medical officers 
in the Navy. 

The same excuse was made by the Secretary of War and immediately 
repudiated by Congress in 1941. The House had passed a bill with a 
provision authorizing the use of interns in the Medical Department 
of the Army— 
who are graduates of or have successfully completed at least 4 years’ professional 
training in reputable schools of medicine or osteopathy. 

The Secretary of War asked the Senate to delete the provision, 
saying: 

Until schools of oestopathy are recognized by the American Medical Associa- 
tion as equal to the standard schools of medicine, their graduates are not accept- 
able for service in the Army. 

After debate in the Senate, the provision was retained (Public Law 
139, 77th Cong., 55 Stat. 379). The following year, 1942, Congress 
reaffirmed the provision, and it is current law (Public Law 580, 77th 
Cong., 56 Stat. 314). 

In the early part of World War II the Director of Aviation Train- 
ing of the Navy made the following recommendation : 

* * * Jn addition to a regular sick bay or hospital staff, one or two sports 
physicians should be attached to the athletic staff to administer to the bruises, 
sprains, etc., as well as to consult on matters of posture, instruct in matters of 
camp hygiene, etc. A staff of trainers should work under the direction of these 
sports doctors. At the risk of being branded for heresy, I further recommend 
that one of these sports doctors be an osteopath or one fully acquainted with 
osteopathy methods. 

That recommendation was ignored. 

The congressional authorizations have been. 

Recently the Secretary of Defense wrote relative to the status of 
doctors of osteopathy in the Armed Forces, in part, as follows: 

I am sure you realize that under many military situations both ashore, aboard 
ship, and in the Air Force, a lone medical officer’s work and responsibilities often 
include the entire field of medical practice—preventive medicine, neuropsychiatry, 
the treatment of contagious diseases, the prescription and administration of 
therapeutie drugs and biologicals, operative surgery, and public health and sani- 
tation. In view of this, the Armed Forces have limited appointments to indi- 
viduals who, among other qualifications, hold the degree of doctor of medicine 
and are qualified for all the duties which all Medical Corps officers must be able 
to discharge in accordance with generally acceptable medical standards through- 
out our world-wide military service. The foregoing is expressed with all due 
respect for and without reflection upon doctors of osteopathy. 

We submit that his medical advisers were not entirely frank with 
the Secretary in connection with that letter. They know that the 
training accorded in the osteopathic colleges in all the subjects men- 
tioned in that letter is comparable to that furnished in the medical 
colleges. 

Several State medical examining boards have made personal inspec- 
tions of the osteopathic Schools preliminary to examination of osteo- 
pathic applicants for unlimited licenses to practice medicine and 
surgery, and found them to be institutions furnishing training of 
comparable scope and quality with that provided in recognized 
medical schools. 

In 1929, in an act to regulate the healing art in the District of 
Columbia (Public Law 831, 70th Cong.; 45 Stat. 1329), Congress 
provided : 
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The degrees of doctor of medicine and doctor of osteopathy shall be accorded 
the same rights and privileges under governmental regulations. 

All States license osteopathic graduates. Some States have osteo- 
pathic examining boards; some have composite boards. In other 
States osteopathic and medical applicants take the same examination 
before the same State examining board. About three-fourths of the 
States provide for licensing of osteopathic applicants in all branches 
of the healing art, and some or all of the profession are so licensed 
in each of those States. In the remaining States the licenses are 
limited in some respects, notwithstanding the generally recognized 
adequacy of their training as evidenced in the regulatory laws of most 
States. 

When Congress in 1946 (Public Law 293, 79th Cong. ; 59 Stat. 676), 
established a Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ 
Administration, it provided that a person to be eligible for appoint- 
ment in the medical service must— 
hold the degree of doctor of medicine or of doctor of osteopathy from a college 
or university approved by the Administrator, have completed an internship sat- 
isfactory to the Administrator, and be licensed to practice medicine, surgery, or 
osteopathy in one of the States or Territories of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia. 

Gen. Paul R. Hawley, then Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, took the position that there could not be two stand- 
ards of proficiency in the medical service, and that as soon as he 
could become satisfied of the equivalence of osteopathic and medical 
education he would recommend appointment of osteopathic appli- 
cants. 

After investigation, he was so satisfied and he did recommend ap- 
pointment of osteopathic graduates. The Veterans’ Administration 
has approved all six colleges of osteopathy and the intern training 
hospitals for purposes of appointments in the medical service of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and several osteopathic physicians are so 
serving. 

The Constitution of the United States invests Congress with the 
power “to make rules for the Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces,” and Congress has not delegated that power to any 
private corporation. : 

Congress has evidenced the eligibility of osteopathic graduates for 
commission as medical officers in the Armed Forces. 

In order that that fact may be made further manifest, to the end 
that the osteopathic profession may be given opportunity to serve 
their country in the military, as they do as civilians, as trained physi- 
cians, We earnestly request an expression of the sense of Congress 
in substance as recommended in our proposed amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Gourley, did I understand you to say in the early 
part of your testimony that osteopaths are being drafted ? 

Mr. Gourtry. They are being ordered up; yes, sir, they are; and the 
osteopathic physicians who are in the Reserve are being called up and 
assigned to the various services. They have no connection with the 
medical service. 

Mr. Tower. What are they using them for, do you know? 
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Mr. GouRLEY. They are using them in the artillery, and they are 
using them in the infantry, ¢ generally, 

Mr. Tower. As ordinary soldiers ? 

Mr. Gourtey. Yes, sir; in some cases. 

Mr. Towr. How many are there; do you know? 

Mr. Gourtey. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Towr. Roughly ? 

Mr. Gourtey. I don’t know that. There were several hundred of 
them in World War II that were used in various capacities. 

Mr. Tower. I am talking about now. 

Mr. Gourtey. I don’t know how many are in there now. I know 
some of them have been ordered up now. None of them have been 
drafted, but they are being ordered up for induction under this act. 
This hasn’t been going on very long now, but they are being called 
up in the Reserves. 

I may say, also, that our students, about 20 percent of our students 
in the osteopathic colleges, are in the Reserve, GI's there, taking GI 
training sponsored by the colleges. They are in the Reserves and 
they are being called up, taken out of those colleges and put in the 
various branches where they are in Reserves. 

I understand that isn’t so in the case of medical, dental, and so on, 
but it certainly is so in the osteopathic, in spite of the fact that the 
critical list that was gotten out by the Department of Labor spe- 
cifically included osteopathic physicians and schools. 

Mr. Towr. Do you have any way of getting that, and the number 
of men who are being called? Could you get that for us? 

Mr. GourRLeEy. Yes; I think we can. 

(Incomplete records of the AOA indicate some 20 osteopathic physi- 
cians in undetermined stages of induction or recall into service.) 

Mr. Towr. I would be interested in having it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you submit for the record the comparable edu- 
cation required to become a doctor of osteopathy as compared with 
the other doctors ? 

Mr. Gour.ey. I will be glad to do so. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Both the American Medical Association and the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion recommend that at least 3 years of preprofessional college work be required 
of all candidates for admission. 

Most of the medical and osteopathic schools will not accept matriculants with 
less than 8 years’ preprofessional college training, and none will accept matricu- 
lants with less than 2 years’ preprofessional college work. 

With the exception of California (which requires 1 year of physics, chemistry, 
and biology), the State licensing boards require that an applicant for a lic ense 
to practice medicine or osteopathy present evidence of having completed 2 years 
of college. 

Sixty-four percent of freshman students entering osteopathic schools in the fall 
of 1950 had baccalaureate degrees. (Journal, American Osteopathic Association, 
vol. 50, No. 5, January 1951.) 

Sixty-three percent of freshman students entering medical schools during the 
past academic year had baccalaureate degrees. (Journal, American Medical 
Association, vol. 144, No. 2, September 9, 1950.) 

All medical and osteopathic colleges require 4 years’ professional training. 

Although most medical and osteopathic graduates take one or more years’ intern 
training, none of the osteopathic colleges and only 6 of the 72 medical schools 
withhold the graduate degree until internship has been served. 

A comparative chart of the hours of training in osteopathic and medical col- 
leges was published in 1942, as follows: 
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Mr. Rivers. It was my information that we have, this committee, 
has treated them as any other legitimate practice of the medical arts. 

Mr. GourLey. You have, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And if there is discrimination, I think, as Mr. Towe has 
said, we should know about that, and we should certainly know their 
training because my understanding is that doctors of osteopathy have 
as long a training as any other doctors, 

Mr. Gourtey. Well, more than 60 percent of our matriculants have 
A. B. degrees before they come into our colleges. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gourtry. Then they have the regular 4 years’ professional and 
then intern training. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask about the students in osteopathy 
who are not in the Reserves. Are they being granted deferments the 
same as medical students ¢ 

Mr. Gourtey. Yes, sir, the Selective Service have a local board 
memorandum ¢ which provides a method for deferment of medical, 
dental, veterinarian, and osteopathic students. 

Mr. Euston. Now, are, the services calling up any osteopaths in a 
commissioned status / 

Mr. Gourtey. They are calling up some osteopathic physicians who 
are commissioned in other branches of the service. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. GourLey. But net in the Medical Corps. They don’t have any 
in the Medical Corps. 

Some of them have become officers. They were in the last World 
War. 

Mr. Suort. Instead of practicing their profession, they are serving 
in the artillery. 

Mr. Gourtey. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. Now, are they using any osteopaths in the service today 
in a commissioned status in the Medical Corps ? 

Mr. Gour.Lry. No, sir; they refused to do so. They refused to 
appoint them. 

Mr. Etsron. I think it was the sense of this committee and the 
sense of Congress that that is exactly what they should do. 

Mr. GourLry. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. They can commission them in the Medical Service. 

Mr. Euston. Give them the same consideration that they give 
M. D.’s. They have not done it. 

Mr. Suort. Veterinarians, osteopaths, and optometrists. 

Mr. Gourtry. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. I wonder whether your amendment goes far enough, 
the amendment that you read a while ago. The amendment, as I 
understand it, merely reiterates the position of Congress that it is our 
intention that they be given the same consideration as doctors of the 
Medical Corps. We have already indicated that, 1 believe. 

Mr. Gour.ey. Well, sir, you have said they may do it. We suggest 
you say they should do it. 

Mr. Euston. That is what we should do. 

Mr. Gourtey. That is what that amendment proposes to do, as I 
understand it. 
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Mr. Exsron. In taking the position they are, in my judgment the, 
are ignoring and defying the expressed intention of Congress. 

Mr. Gourtey. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. Exsron. That they do it, and they are doing it in part, no doubt, 
because the American Medical Association like to dictate how the 
Medical Corps should be operated in the Medical Service. 

Mr. Rivers. Whenever we wrote that Medical Service C orps that 
Mr. Elston is referring to, and Mr. Towe, if you recall—I don’t know 
whether you appeared or not but this other lawyer downtown did. 
You know whom I am talking about. 

Mr. Gourtry. I appeared. 

Mr. Suorr. He appeared. 

Mr. Rivers. Anyway, you remember—Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith was the chairman. 

We distinctly had that understanding, if you remember that, in the 
Medical Service Corps. 

Mr. Gourtey. I remember—no, I didn’t appear on the Medical 
Service Corps. When you had the Medical Service Corps up, that ap- 
plied to other than physicians. 

Mrs. Smith suggested we should not appear there because we were 
otherwise taken care of in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Snort. The essence of Mr. Gourley’s amendment is to make it 
mandatory rather than permissive. 

Mr. Gourtrey. That is what we would like, sir. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dr. Lundsberry here? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Now, the representative from the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, Clarence Mitchell. 
Have you a copy of your statement, Mr. Mitchell ¢ 

Mr. Mrrenewnt. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHamman. All right. Give it to the clerk. 

Mr. Mircneti. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clarence Mitchell. Iam 
director of the Washington Bureau of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

I have a prepared statement with me, Mr, Chairman. I would like 
to ask your permission that the statement be submitted for the record. 
I would like to comment briefly on the major points in it. 

The CHamman. That is the correct way to proceed. Your state- 
ment will be submitted for the record. Put his statement in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mircenett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
my name is Clarence Mitchell. I am director of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


We ask that the new law provide the following safeguards: 
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1. Wanton assaults or physical violence committed against any 
member of the armed services by civilians or peace officers be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment or both. 

2, A proviso that all new units must be organized without racial 
segregation. 

3. No privately owned establishment which requires segregation 
shall be used to house or feed armed service personnel. 

4. Racial designations must be eliminated from all forms and 
records of military personnel. 

Each year, the NAACP has two important opportunities to sample 
the opinion of our membership. One of these is at our convention 
which is held in June and the other is our annual meeting which is 
held in January. 

In our convention which was held in Boston in 1950 and our annual 
meeting which was held in New York in 1951, one of the matters given 
most serious consideration was the mistreatment of colored service- 
men and women. 

Our members from all over the country have expressed praise for 
new nonsegregation policies of the Air Force and the Navy. They 
have strongly condemned the policy of the Army which continues 
segregation. 

The overwhelming majority of our members believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not give sufficient and necessary 
protection to colored members of the armed services when they are 
in the South. 

According to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, there are 649,- 
000 colored males in the United States between the ages of 15 and 
19. There are 658,000 colored males between 20 and 24. 

Preliminary samples of the 1950 census returns show that in the 
States outside the South there are nearly 100,000 young colored men 
between the ages of 18 and 20. They now live in areas of the country 
where they are not exposed to the ugliest forms of segregation based 
on race. 

It is a frightful thing to contemplate that their Government will 
call upon them to risk their lives in war and at the same time fail to 
protect them against undemocratic practices if they are stationed in 
the South. 

There is hardly a home or family in the United States that is not 
affected in some way by the pending legislation. There is no heart 
or mind among the colored people that is not moved to anger and 
regret by the stories of segregation and brutality of local law enforce- 
ment officials that come to the attention of our organization. 

I would like to present the following cases which clearly show 
the need for the protection we are asking for. 

Corp. Wellington C. Valentine’s case: Corp. Wellington C. Valen- 
tine was arrested on November 1, 1949, in Fort Worth, Tex., by civilian 
and military police. 

He was beaten over the head by the policeman and told to shut his 
black mouth and get into the jeep. Valentine was taken to the air 
police locker in Fort Worth and thrown into a cell. In the cell next 
to Valentine was an Indian who was arrested for being drunk. The 
air police opened the cell where the Indian was and pushed him into 
the cell with Valentine and velled “kill that s. 0. b.” 
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Valentine states that he fought the Indian for close to 20 minutes 
before the air police separated them and took the Indian back to | 
cell. About an hour later Valentine was taken from the cell to the 
desk sergeant. The desk sergeant told one of the policemen that here 
was a “smart nigger” and to work him over before he was taken back 
tocamp. Valentine states that the policeman slapped him around ani 
called him vile names and told him to remember that as a nigger he 
would always be under the white man’s heel. 

Valentine was returned to camp. He reported the incident to his 
company commander and was taken to the base hospital for medic:| 
attention. 

Isaac Woodward case : Isaac Woodward, a 27-year-old veteran of 15 
months’ service in the Pacific was arrested and beaten until blind on 
February 12, 1946, in Batesburg, 8. C., by civilian police officers. This 
veteran was on his way to his home in Winnsboro, S. C., from Camp 
Gordon, Ga., by Greyhound bus when the incident occurred. 

Woodward stated that he asked the bus driver to waii for him while 
he went to the rest room at a scheduled stop an hour out of Atlanta. 
Words were exchanged between the two, but the driver waited for 
Woodward to go to the rest room. 

When the bus reached Batesburg. S. C., the driver stopped the bus 
and called the police and reported that Woodward was causing a 
disturbance on the bus. When Woodward started to explain to the 
police officer, he was struck over the head with a club by the police. 
man. The policeman arrested Woodward and took him to the police 
station. 

At the police station Woodward was beaten and jabbed in the eyes 
with the end of the club. When the police finished beating Woodward, 
he was thrown in a cell until the next morning. 

The next morning Woodward was blind. He was taken before the 
judge and fined $50 for creating a disturbance and thrown back in the 
cell. Finally he was removed to the veterans hospital at Columbia. 
S.C. Isaac was hospitalized for 3 months. He is totally blind today. 
The police officer who blinded Woodward is free today to prey upon 
other colored soldiers. 

Joseph W. Robinson case: State police in Beaumont, Tex., attacked 
Joseph W. Robinson, a soldier blinded from the wounds he received 
in World War II while in a car driven by his brother, Ernest, on the 
way to Lake Charles, La., on October 10,1947. The police beat Robin- 
son about the head and face breaking his dark glasses. 

Joe B. Wright, Jr.. case: Joe B. Wright. Jr.. age 19, a private in 
the United States Army, was unmercifully beaten resulting in a frac- 
tured skull and partial paralysis of the left side. The incident 
occurred December 23, 1950, 2 days before Christmas, when Private 
Wright was on furlough to spend the Christmas holiday with his 
family in Saluda, S.C. Private Wright was arrested without. reason 
and brutally beaten and was in such bad shape that he had to be flown 
from the station hospital at Fort Jackson to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. 

Corp. Jonathan Thomas case: Corp. Jonathan Thomas, colored, a 
member of the Air Force, was beaten in the Grayhound Terminal res- 
taurant in Memphis by police officers. Witnesses say Thomas failed 
to say “Sir” in answer to the officers’ questions. 
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Thomas was on his way to Tinker Field when police officers ap- 
proached him from behind and asked if he was going somewhere. 
Thomas answered, “Yeah” without turning around. The police offi- 
cers beat Thomas and arrested him for disorderly conduct and resist- 
ing arrest. 

This is the statement of Herbert Bradshaw, sergeant. United States 
Air Force, who was attacked and beaten by civilian and peace officers : 


I, Sgt. Herbert Bradshaw, of 1114 Bud Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, left Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., in the company of the persons listed below, 
who are described as witnesses, for Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y., on 
January 3 about 7:30. At about 3:25 p. m. of Thursday, January 4, we arrived 
in Brownsville, Tenn. 

On arrival there, we were almost forced into an accident by a person driving in 
a car in front of us who suddenly signaled for a left turn and then turned right 
forcing us to make a sudden stop to avoid a collision. He stopped his car and 
got out and called us names and then got in his car and went about a block and a 
half ahead. We proceeded ahead and when we got to the point to which he had 
driven he and several other white men came out and tried to stop our car and 
called us names and threw rocks at the windows. We sped on but not knowing 
the road, we ran into a dead-end street and had to come back over the same route 
in order to find our turn. 

As we were going on looking for our turn, a police car drew up beside us 
with several of the white men in it whom we had just gotten away from. 
I was asked to get out of the car at the point of a gun and was identified by 
the first white man involved in the incident as the one who had called him 
names. Whereupon the police officer became even more insulting in his manner 
calling all of the fellows black “s. o. b.’s” and “niggers” and advising them that 
they felt like blowing all of their brains out. He asked them did they not know 
that this was a white man’s country and other like remarks. 

They were instructed to follow the car that I was taken away in and when 
we got to the original spot I was ordered out and was taken into a back room 
with about five armed white men, where I was further insulted and beaten over 
the head and about the arms with a Coca-Cola bottle by the man who had 
first caused the trouble, but under the armed surveillance of the four officers or 
other armed persons, who were meanwhile brandishing their guns and making 
threatening remarks. When it appeared as if I was not beaten enough because, 
While in a standing position, I was able to ward off some of the blows by 
catching them on my arms, I was forced to lie down on the floor where the 
beating proceeded with greater injury to me because I was less able to protect 
uyself. 

When they had finished beating me. I was forced to run, not walk, back to 
my car and associates, none of whom were bothered and told to get the hell 
vut of town and not to come back through in the future. 

I was accosted again by another police officer before we finally got out of 
town and was taken back to the police station and asked had I been stopped 
previously by another officer. When I replied that I had, this officer whipped 
out his pistol and threatened to take my life and the lives of the other fellows 
and throw our bodies in the river. Then relenting, he made us get in the car 
and leave, following us himself for some 4 to 5 miles until we had gotten out of 
towh., 

I was so afraid that I thought the best thing for me to do was get home as 
fast as I could so I made no report of this incident until my arrival in 
Cincinnati. 

I might add that. while I was the only one in the group not in uniform, the 
police and others were told by me and others in my party that we were soldiers 
and were on our way from one camp to another for training. 

One of the fellows in our party was a white soldier who was maligned and 
insulted in the same way we were for being in the company of Negroes. 

I was unable to get any names or badge numbers of the officers involved or 
the other parties. 

Witnesses accompanying Sgt. Herbert Bradshaw : 

1. Pfe Henry Holloway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cpl. Howard Hankins, Charleston, W. Va. 
Private First Class Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Private First Class Pilazzio, Maine. 
Private First Class Jackson, New Jersey. 
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Valentine states that he fought the Indian for close to 20 minute: 
before the air police separated | them and took the Indian back to |; 
cell. About an hour later Valentine was taken from the cell to tly 
desk sergeant. The desk sergeant told one of the policemen that here 
was a “smart nigger” and to work him over before he was taken ba: k 
tocamp. V alentine states that the policeman slapped him around an 

called him vile names and told him to remember that as a nigger * 
would always be under the white man’s heel. 

Valentine was returned to camp. He reported the incident to his 
company commander and was taken to the base hospital for medica! 
attention. 

Isaac Woodward case : Isaac Woodward, a 27-year-old veteran of 15 
months’ service in the Pacific was arrested and beaten until blind on 
February 12, 1946, in Batesburg, S. C., by civilian police officers. ‘This 
veteran was on his way to his home in Winnsboro, S. C., from C amp 
Gordon, Ga., by Greyhound bus when the incident occurred. 

Woodward stated that he asked the bus driver to wait for him while 
he went to the rest room at a scheduled stop an hour out of Atlanta. 
Words were exchanged between the two, but the driver waited for 
Woodward to go to the rest room. 

When the bus reached Batesburg, S. C., the driver stopped the bus 
and called the police and reported that Woodward was causing 1 
disturbance on the bus. When Woodward started to explain to ‘the 
police officer, he was struck over the head with a club by the police- 
man. The policeman arrested Woodward and took him to the police 
station. 

At the police station Woodward was beaten and jabbed in the eyes 
with the end of the club. When the police finished beating Woodward, 
he was thrown in a cell until the next morning. 

The next morning Woodward was blind. He was taken before the 
judge and fined $50 for creating a disturbance and thrown back in the 
cell. Finally he was removed to the veter ans hospital at Columbia. 
S.C. Tsaac was hospitalized for 3 months. He is totally blind today. 
The police officer who blinded Woodward is free today to prey upon 
other colored soldiers. 

Joseph W. Robinson case: State police in Beaumont, Tex., attacked 
Joseph W. Robinson, a soldier blinded from the wounds he received 
in World War II while in a car driven by his brother, Ernest, on the 
way to Lake Charles, La., on October 10,1947. The police beat Robin 
son about the head and face bres iking his dark glasses. 

Joe B. Wright, Jr.. case: Joe B. W right. Jr.. age 19, a private in 
the United States Army, was unmercifully beaten resulting in a frac 
tured skull and partial paralysis of the left side. The incident 
occurred December 23, 1950, 2 days before Christmas, when Private 
Wright was on furlough to spend the Christmas holiday with his 
family in Saluda, S.C. Private Wright was arrested without reason 
and brutally beaten and was in such bad shape that he had to be flown 
from the station hospital at Fort Jackson to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. 

Corp. Jonathan Thomas case: Corp. Jonathan Thomas, colored, a 
member of the Air Force, was beaten in the Grayhound Terminal res- 
taurant in Memphis by police officers. Witnesses say Thomas failed 
to say “Sir” in answer to the officers’ questions. 
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Thomas was on his way to Tinker Field when police officers ap- 
proached him from behind and asked if he was going somewhere. 
homas answered, “Yeah” without turning around. The police offi- 
cers beat Thomas and arrested him for disorderly conduct and resist- 
ing arrest. 

This is the statement of Herbert Bradshaw, sergeant, United States 
Air Force, who was attacked and beaten by civilian and peace officers : 


I, Sgt. Herbert Bradshaw, of 1114 Bud Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, left Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., in the company of the persons listed below, 
who are described as witnesses, for Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y., on 
January 3 about 7:30. At about 3:25 p. m. of Thursday, January 4, we arrived 
in Brownsville, Tenn. 

On arrival there, we were almost forced into an accident by a person driving in 
a car in front of us who suddenly signaled for a left turn and then turned right 
forcing us to make a sudden stop to avoid a collision. He stopped his car and 
got out and called us names and then got in his car and went about a block and a 
half ahead. We proceeded ahead and when we got to the point to which he had 
driven he and several other white men came out and tried to stop our car and 
called us names and threw rocks at the windows. We sped on but not knowing 
the road, we ran into a dead-end street and had to come back over the same route 
in order to find our turn. 

As we were going on looking for our turn, a police car drew up beside us 
with several of the white men in it whom we had just gotten away from. 
I was asked to get out of the car at the point of a gun and was identified by 
the first white man involved in the incident as the one who had called him 
names. Whereupon the police officer became even more insulting in his manner 
calling all of the fellows black “s. 0. b.’s” and “niggers” and advising them that 
they felt like blowing all of their brains out. He asked them did they not know 
that this was a white man’s country and other like remarks. 

They were instructed to follow the car that I was taken away in and when 
we got to the original spot I was ordered out and was taken into a back room 
with about five armed white men, where I was further insulted and beaten over 
the head and about the arms with a Coca-Cola bottle by the man who had 
first caused the trouble, but under the armed surveillance of the four officers or 
other armed persons, who were meanwhile brandishing their guns and making 
threatening remarks. When it appeared as if I was not beaten enough because, 
while in a standing position, I was able to ward off some of the blows by 
catching them on my arms, I was forced to lie down on the floor where the 
beating proceeded with greater injury to me because I was less able to protect 
myself. 

When they had finished beating me. I was forced to run, not walk, back to 
my car and associates, none of whom were bothered and told to get the hell 
out of town and not to come back through in the future. 

I was accosted again by another police officer before we finally got out of 
town and was taken back to the police station and asked had I been stopped 
previously by another officer. When I replied that I had, this officer whipped 
out his pistol and threatened to take my life and the lives of the other fellows 
and throw our bodies in the river. Then relenting, he made us get in the car 
and leave, following us himself for some 4 to 5 miles until we had gotten out of 
town, 

I was so afraid that I thought the best thing for me to do was get home as 
fast as I could so I made no report of this incident until my arrival in 
Cincinnati. 

I might add that. while I was the only one in the group not in uniform, the 
police and others were told by me and others in my party that we were soldiers 
and were on our way from one camp to another for training. 

One of the fellows in our party was a white soldier who was maligned and 
insulted in the same way we were for being in the company of Negroes. 

I was unable to get any names or badge numbers of the officers involved or 
the other parties. 

Witnesses accompanying Sgt. Herbert Bradshaw : 

1. Pfe Henry Holloway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cpl. Howard Hankins, Charleston, W. Va. 
Private First Class Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4. Private First Class Pilazzio, Maine. 
5. Private First Class Jackson, New Jersey. 
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It is already a crime to interfere with Federal officials in the per- 
formance of their duty. Whatever legislation is finally passed must 
also carry a provision giving protection to service personnel against 
wanton attacks by peace - officers and civilians. 

Instead of ending segregation, the Army has added to the list of 
racial designations. At present, there are five categories used in the 
records of our fighting men. These are Caucasian, Negro, Indian, 
Oriental, and Malayan. Presumably this can be used to extend segre- 
gation by racial classifications. 

We submit for the record an order from an Army induction station 
in Minneapolis. This order designates the colored men by an asterisk. 
We are advised that these men left Minnesota in a group but were 
separated by race when they arrived at a southern camp. 

In other words, these boys, who went to school together in a State 
which safeguards the civil rights of minorities by law were forced by 
their Government to submit to practices of segregation. 

In the South colored and white inductees have vastly different treat- 
ment in eating and sleeping arrangements. The white inductees are 
fed in clean restaurants and housed in favorable living quarters. The 
colored men are sent to kitchens or other makeshift places. We have 
submitted to the armed services instances of such mistreatment in New 
Orleans, Birmingham, Houston, and other cities, 

At present it is difficult to get the armed services to accept responsi- 
bility for correcting these conditions. Many officials have tried to 
shift the problem to the Selective Service System. Selective-service 
people say that it is an Army responsibility. 

Meanwhile, as in Houston, the colored draftees continue to eat at 
improvised tables surrounded by spittoons and debris. 

A short time ago a young man came to see me after our office was 
closed for the day. He was a clean-cut young fellow who wore an 
Air Force uniform. He told me that he had enlisted in the Air Force 
and was stationed at a field in the South. Suddenly he flung on my 
desk a leather contraption of the type which I now show to the com- 
mittee. This is used on busses in the South to separate colored and 
white passengers. ‘The young man told me that he had embarked on 
a campaign single-handed to seize and destroy as many of these as 
possible. 

As members of the committee will see, this instrument is useful only 
to remind colored people that they are supposed to occupy an inferior 
status. It is one of the irrelevant and childish restrictions which the 
United States Supreme Court set aside when our organization argued 
the case of = Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion (« 339 U. Ss. 6 29), 

It is important to submit for the record a few facts of the Me- 
Laurin case. In this case a colored man, studying at the University 
of Oklahoma, was forced to sit in a separate seat in classrooms, study 
at a separate table in the library and eat at a separate table in the 
dining room. 

The court eliminated these restrictions because they— 
signify that the State, in administering the facilities it affords for profes- 
sional and graduate study, sets MeLaurin apart from other students. The 
result is that appellant is handicapped in his pursuit of effective graduate 
instruction, 


In the Me Laurin ease the individual who was the victim of humil- 
iation was preparing to live. It is a cruel fact that many of the 
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young men who go into the armed services will die. It is, therefore, 
all the more important that Congress act in the same manner as the 
Supreme Court has already acted. 

The Army issued Cire ular No. 124 on April 27, 1946. Paragraph 
11 of this circular states: 

Considering essential military factors, Negro units will be stationed in locali- 
ties and communities where attitudes are most favorable and in such strength 
as will not constitute an undue burden on the local civilian population. 

Even this weak directive is not being followed. However, we do 
not wish to imply that it is adequate. It is an admission that the 
Government cannot or will not protect servicemen against unfair 
abuse in local communities. If the Government has power to draft a 
man, it also has the power to protect him wherever he may be sta- 
tioned in the United States. 

During the Battle of the Bulge in World War IT and in Korea, 
segregation of our troops by race could not survive under the pres- 
sure of a surprise attack. Since we know that segregation in the 
Army may one day cause a major military disaster, it should be elim- 
inated now. 

The whole question of segregation in the armed services has been 
studied and restudied by various boards and committees. This study 
has clearly established that segregation in the armed services is waste- 
ful and undesirable. 

The progress made by the Air Force and Navy shows that segrega- 
tion can be reduced quickly. It is now time to take the final step and 
eliminate the system of racial segregation by law. 

We wish also to comment briefly on the manpower picture in civilian 
employment. The various offices of the public E mployment Service 
still accept and fill discriminatory orders based on race. So far, the 
United States Department of Labor does not require that such orders 
be refused. 

There are a great many businesses like the Capital Transit Co. of 
Washington that still refuse to use qualified colored people in certain 
jobs solely because of race. 

The final legislation dealing with manpower problems must con- 
tain language ‘that will assure all citizens of a chance to use their 
highest skills as such skills are needed. 

It is unfair to base deferments on occupations and training and at 
the same time fail to remedy the conditions that prevent a man from 
getting the job or training because of his race. 

We believe that the executive branch of Government should im- 
mediately set up machinery for eliminating discrimination based on 
race in employment and training. At the earliest possible moment, 
the Congress should supplement the executive action by legislation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to thank 
you for this opportunity to appear here. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead and give us the benefit of what is in 
vour statement and make any comments you want to now. 

Mr. Mircnen. Thank you. I would be less than honest if I failed 
to tell you that I appear before you this morning with a very heavy 
heart. It is heavy because yesterday the Senate re fused to inc orporate 
in the legislation which is under consideration language which would 
give the most elementary protection to members of the armed services 
against attacks and physical violence. 
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On the first page of our statement we list four points which we |: 
lieve ought to be included in this legislation if colored people of 1). 
United States are to have the same right and opportunity to serve as 
their fellow citizens who happen to be white. 

There is in our statement a long list of incidents which occurred jy, 
various parts of the country and which have occurred, through t\ie 
years, touching on the question of mistreatment of colored men 
uniform who are serving their country simply because they happen to 
be colored. The tragedy of this is that it is not the ordinary civilians 
who mistreat these people, but it is also the law enforcement officers of 
many sections of the country, apparently with the approval of those 
who are authorized to administer the law. 

I would like to cite as an illustration of that point this clipping, 
which, with the chairman’s permission, I would like to leave for the 
record. 

The CuarrmMan. Put it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of Friday, February 16, 1951] 
NEGRO GI EN Route Gets IN Bap WITH THE POLICE 


COURT DISMISSES CHARGES—BYSTANDERS SAID HE DIDN’T SAY “SIR,” WAS BEATEN 


Corp. Jonathan Thomas, 23, Negro, of the Air Force, had trouble with two new 
Memphis policemen in the Negro section of the Greyhound Terminal Restaurant, 
at 12:30 a. m., today. 

Thomas, from Alabama and en route to Tinker Field, failed to say “sir” i: 
answer to a question from the officers, witnesses said. Thomas said the officers 
were behind him, and he did not know they were officers. 

Witnesses said Thomas was beaten, but nothing was said about this i: 
city court when Thomas came up this morning on charges of disorderly conduct 
and resisting arrest. Judge Stokes dismissed the charges. 


TWO NEW PATROLMEN 


Officers H. C. Venelson and B. J. Condrey, both new walking patrolme: 
were listed as arresting officers and Venelson appeared in court. 

There were no visible marks on Corporal Thomas, 

Venelson said he and his partner were checking the Greyhound terminal and 
wanted to check Thomas’ orders, and “he got smart with us and gave us some 
trouble, so we brought him in.” 

Thomas said “the officers Came up behind me and asked if I was going some 
where and without turning around I said ‘Yeah’ and from there on, it’s the 
officers’ story.” ; 

IT’S ROUTINE PRACTICE 


It is routine practice for police to check the orders of servicemen in transi! 

Venelson then asked the judge if he could say something else, and said that 
the soldier had proper orders to report to Tinker Field and had no money to pa) 
au fine, “and if you fine him, he’ll be over the hill at his base.” Judge Stokes 
questioned the soldier as to whether he had been in previous trouble, and 
Thomas said it was his first time in court, that he had been in service 2! 
months. The judge asked Thomas if he realized he should treat the law wit! 
respect and shouldn't hinder them in their work, and he said, “Yes, sir 
Judge Stokes said he would dismiss the charges “in view of the officer’s state 
ment.” 

Venelson could not be located later to ask about the statement that Thomas 
was beaten. Police Chief Ed Reeves, when told of the accusation said ai 
investigation would be made. 


Mr. Mrreve tn. I have had this photostated in order that you gentle 
men might see that it comes from an authentic source. It comes from 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, dated February 16, 1951. 
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Now, in this situation there was a colored man who was on his way 
to serve at an airfield. He was in a bus station. It was at a late hour 
of the night. A civilian officer came up behind him and asked him for 
his papers. I do not know by what right the civilian police asked a 
military man for his papers, but in any event they did. This young 
fellow said something—it is not clear what he did say—but in any 
event he failed to say “yes, sir” to the officers. The officers attacked 
him. beat him physically, arrested him, took him before a judge. 

The judge did not rebuke the officers for beating the man or arrest- 
ng him. Instead. the judge said, “Do vou now have the proper re- 
spect for the law?” In other words, “Are you now willing to say 
‘Yes, sir’ ?” 

This soldier said, *I do have the proper respect for the law.” He 
was arrested, indicating that apparently he had not been doing any- 
thing and therefore it was not justifiable that he was arrested. He 
was arrested after he promised he had proper respect for the law to 
the extent of saying “Yes, sir” to members of the police force. It was 
our hope that this and other kinds of incidents like it—one in this 
record which indicates a man who had his eves knocked out, so he no 
longer sees, at the hands of policemen. 

It was that thing which we hoped to provide protection against and 
which we earnestly ask that you, the Members of the House, provide 
some protection for these young people who are going into the armed 
services to serve their country. 

We have also asked that a proviso be inserted into this legislation 
to say that there shall be no segregation because of race in the armed 
services. The Army has broken down racial segregation when it 
Was In a critical situation during the Battle of the Bulge. Segrega- 
tion has broken down in Korea when it was necessary to have guns 
in order to oppose the enemy and people were not concerned about the 
color of the skin of those individuals who had the guns. Therefore, 
we say if it breaks down under such extreme and critical circumstances, 
now as we are in a period of preparation is the time to make an all- 
out effort to end the shameful practices of segregation in the armed 
services, because it amounts to an interference with the progress, as 
long as segregation continues, that many States have made. 

For example, Mr. Towe, in your State of New Jersey, you have 
eliminated racial segregation in your National Guard. In the State 
of Minnesota, the same thing is true. Under the present practices 
of the Army, voung men from the State of New Jersey, young men 
from Connecticut, in which it has also been eliminated, young men 
from Minnesota are drafted into the Army and forced to serve under 
segregated conditions even though it is contrary to the policy that 
their States follow. 

Also, there is a problem which young men face when they go into 
the armed services of having *o submit to conditions that they are not 
accustomed to in their home States. 

I have with me, for examp!e, this, as an illustration of what young 
men from northern areas have to put up with when they go down to 
the South. A young chap who had come from a northern city brought 
this into my office. This is a curtain [exhibiting] whieh is used in 
busses in the South for the purpose of separating colored people from 
white people. 
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Now, as you gentlemen can see, there is nothing about this curtain 
that would prevent physical contact between individuals of the differ- 
ent races. ‘The only purpose that it serves is to remind colored people 
that in the area where this curtain is up they are supposed to consider 
themselves inferior to white people. 

Now, these young people through no desire of their own are drafted 
by the Army out of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other 
northern areas where they have never experienced that kind of humili- 
ation. Against their will they are taken down to some area where they 
are forced to submit to that kind of humiliation. 

Now, I ask you gentlemen in all fairness, how can we expect a young 
man coming out of an area like New York and New Jersey to go 
through that kind of humiliation and then expect him to go over with 
a strong heart and a firm step to fight against an enemy for the 
preservation of democracy ? 

I would like to say, further, gentlemen, that in war the enemy spends 
millions of dollars for the purpose of promoting propaganda which is 
designed to destroy the morale of people who represent the opposite 
side, but I submit that whoever the enemy may be—and in this case we 
presume it is the Soviet Unicu—they do not have to spend any money 
on propaganda to destroy morale when young people who have never 
faced that kind of thing have to go and be exposed to it. 

The final thing that I would like to call attention to is the question 
of racial designations which the Army uses in the records of various 
members of the services. At one time there were a number of racial 
categories and they finally reduced them down to five. Frankly, I do 
not understand why any are needed, because we have instances in 
which colored people have received orders in which they were desig: 
nated as white. White people have ,received orders in which they 
were designated as colored. And apparently the only purpose that 
racial designations serves in the records of the armed services is to 
make possible the continuation of segregation, make possible the 
continuation of segregating persons who are drafted into the armed 
services. 

For example, young men coming out of Minnesota had race stamped 
on their travel orders and the only apparent value of stamping race 
on their travel orders was when they got to areas where there might 
be segregation then it would be easy to identify the individuals who 
happen to be colored. 

I know that this question is one that goes back and forth, and we 
have lots of committees and discussions and that kind of thing on it: 
but, gentlemen, we are now in a period where we need every sjngle 
person in this country to fight wholeheartedly for the preservation of 
the way of life that we are accustomed to. I sincerely urge that in 
this legislation you consider the incorporation of protective language 
on these points that T have discussed. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Mitchell. are you a veteran of the last war? 

Mr. Mrreneti. No; I am not. 

Mr. Bares. The reason I asked that was I thought probably you 
could answer this question a little better. ihe 

Do you believe that things that belong together tend naturally to 
go together? For instance, people in the 20-age bracket would go 
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together rather than a man 20 years of age going with a man 50 
years of age. 

In all our big communities throughout the country we find the Irish 
in one section, the Italians in another section. the Polish in another 
section. They do that voluntarily. 

Now,’ the reason I asked you if you were in the armed services is 
this: I spent many years aboard ships. These men preferred—colored 
men—preferred to live together. Is it your point that we should force 
them to live with the whites in certain sections of the ship even though 
they do not want to¢ 

Mr. Mircueci. Well, my point, sir, is that there should be nothing 
which requires individuals to be separated simply because they happen 
to be members of a different race. For example, I have a very good 
friend from Kentucky. He happens to be white. We went down to 
Atlanta, Ga., once, on an airplane. When we got to Atlanta, the at- 
tendant came in and said, “You fellows will have to separate. You,”— 
meaning me—“have to go into the back and the other man can stay up 
in front.” 

Well, I objected. My friend objected. We were not interfered 
with. The whole point of that illustration is there should not be 
anything in law which requires an artificial separation of people 
based on race. There should not be anything in the administrative 
practices of government which would require that people be separated 
on the basis of race. That is what is done at this time. Nobody is 
asked whether he wants to serve in an interracial unit. 

For example, these youngsters who come out of Minnesota, where 
they have had an entirely integrated background, are taken down to 
Camp Rucker in Alabama and ‘foreed to go into a separate place with 
colored people, no matter whether they know those colored people or 
not. Associations ought to be based on voluntary choice as far as 
possible. So far as I know, there is no opinion among colored people 
which would support the view that they want to be to themselves. 
Most of them want to be with people who are decent, regardless of 
what their race may be. 

Mr. Bares. I can say from my personal experience that they wanted 
to live with themselves. 

Mr. Mrrcuenn. I would like to submit, sir, that my experience is a 
little more extensive than yours and that I have been a colored man 
for 40 years. 

Mr. Bares. You have 40 vears advantage over me, but I am speak- 
ing specifically of the service. 

Mr. Mrrcueny. Well 

Mr. Bates. You have a different proposition in civilian life, but 
these men are living together, working together, and digging together, 
Now, these particular men I speak of w anted to live together. Is it 
your point that they should have an option or whether we should 
force them to live with some of the whites that might not be as de- 
sirable to them ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcenein. All we say, sir, is that what has been done in the 
Navy and what has been done in the Air Force should be done in the 
Army. In the Navy and in the Air Force people are accepted on the 
basis of their ability and they are assigned jobs in accordance with 
that ability. If it is necessary to live in an area where white people 
live, they live there. If it is necessary to have the same transportation 
as white people, they have it. 
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In other words, they are treated as American citizens ought to be 
treated. 

We do not make any differentiation between the Jews of this cou 
try; we do not make—at least I hope we do not—any differentiatioy 
between Catholics; we do not say “All you Catholic fellows ought to 
be together.” Therefore, we ought not make such a differentiation, 
based on race. 

That is the point I am making. 

Mr. Bares. But you would not object to having the option ? 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. I would object to having any kind of a regulation. 
if you are thinking in terms of the proposal that was made by Senato: 
Russell, for example. 

Senator Russell, last year, proposed that persons coming into the 
armed services be given the choice of whether they wanted to serve 
with an all-Negro unit or whether they wanted to serve with a mixed 
unit, and the same thing would apply to white people. 

Now, that is a very unfair position to put an individual in who is 
called into the service of his country. I think what we ought to say is 
that as men come into the service they are assigned on the basis of 
need. 

I would like te submit at a later date, because I do not have it with 
me, if the chairman has no objection, a clipping from one of our 
colored newspapers. It tells the story of a colored boy who was over 
in Korea serving with a squad of nine people. He was the only 
colored man in that squad. They had a fight with the enemy and this 
fellow used six or eight different kinds of we: apons that he had never 
seen before, threw a couple of hand grenades in at the enemy, and 
finally almost got ina fight with them with his bare fists, in protection 
of his white comrades. He would never have had a chance to do that, 
perhaps, if he had been serving with an all- Negro service battalion 
back behind the lines somewhere. 

I think that it is unfair to say that woul cannot have that oppor- 
tunity to be together. 

Mr. Parrerson. In the face of the enemy, any soldier would do 
that, would he not ? 

Mr. Mircnent. I would hope so, but I would not say—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Well 

Mr. Mrrcuewn. I was not saying it as some credit that Negro earned 
because of race. I was merely indicating that this was the kind of 
morale which exists in an interracial group. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. The question I wanted to ask you partly was an- 
swered. Is there a different policy in the various branches of the 
service with reference to how they handle you people ¢ 

Mr. Mireneii. That is true, Mr. Johnson. In the Air Force per- 
sons are one and assigned on the basis of ability and skill. 

In the Navy they have not gone as far as the Air Force because 
they apparently had not worked at it quite as hard, but they, too, 
follow that policy now. So they have colored people in the services 
of all types for the first time. 

Only a few weeks ago the first colored man that they had serving 
as a pilot was killed in action over in the Asiatic theater. 

The Army, on the other hand, has tried pretty much to ignore that 
kind of oe and just has not made the same progress as the Air Force 
and the Navy have made. 
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Mr. Jounson. Frankly, I cannot see why you would object to people 
of your group making the request to serve with their own kind. 
\What is the objection to that / 

Mr. Mrrcne.ty. We do not make a request to put our taxes in sepa- 
rate categories; we do not make a request to have separate voting 
booths when we vote. I do not ask that you provide a separate chair 
ere for me asa witness. Therefore, it seems so contrary to our whole 
pattern of American life, that it is unthinkable that the Government 
of the United States would want to have such a provision in law. 
And frankly, gentlemen, 1 think the state of the world today is such 
that if our Government ever took the position that it was officially 
voing to promote segregation, then we would give tremendous propa- 
vanda to the Russians, to the rest of the world, which as you gentle- 
men know, is largely a colored section. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
one question. 

The CHairMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. peGrarreNriep. Do you think that if the experience of the 
Army has been that segregated units are more efficient and more 
effective in the face of the enemy than those where they are not, do you 
think that the Army ought to benefit by their experience and put into 
practice the thing that “they think could bring about the most effec- 
tiveness and efficiency in the Army / 

Mr. Mrrenenn.. Sir, the overwhelming evidence that has been un- 
covered by extensive investigation by the Army and everybody else 
would indicate that the most efficient use of manpower and the most 
efficient fighting units are those which operate on a nonsegregated 
basis. That, of course, has been documented by the Army’s own re- 
ports and materials. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Well, that is not really a reply to my ques- 
tion, You just said the question I asked is not a fact. But I say, 
ussuming it is a fact, assuming that the experience of the Army has 
been that they fight better when they are not mixed too much, assum- 
ing that to be true, do you think the Army should follow that course / 

Mr. Mrrenevs. I would not make such an assumption, sir, because 
I know it is not true and I would not want anything in the record 
to indicate that I had felt that segregation was an efficient system 
because there is no evidence to support that. 

Mr. beEGRAFFENRIED. Have you read the testimony of Secretary Gray 
before he left Washington last year, before this committee, when he 
stated that he was following the policy in the Army of not segregat- 
ing them where they were “technicians and skilled men, but as far 
as the fighting men themselves were concerned, that he thought it 
was more effective to follow the same course the Army had been fol- 
lowing in keeping them segregated ¢ 

Mr. Mircneui. Sir, | would just like to say that Secretary Gray 
also made a statement to the Fahy committee, which the President 
appointed to look into this question. His views would indicate that 
there was nothing to support a contention that segregated units were 
more effective as fighting units. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you have objections to the various people, when they register, 
stating a preference and, as nearly as possible, the military following 
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it out? If they prefer a segregated unit, whether they be colored, 
white, or what, give them as nearly as possible their choice. If they 
prefer mixing, as nearly as possible let them mix. , 

Mr. Mrrene yi. I would 

Mr. Wriwnsreap. I am just wondering if you would be willing to 
go that far, to give them a chance? You know in certain sections 
of the country we practice segregation and a lot of us think in those 
particular areas we get along better. So I cannot see why anyone 
would object to giving them the privilege to say themselves. Instea«| 
of me speaking for them, or you speaking for them, let them speak 
for themselves when they register and then as nearly as possible try 
to fit each man into his choice. 

Mr. Mrrcnerz. I would disagree with that, sir, because it assumes— 
behind that question is the assumption that colored people are inferior 
and therefore an individual should be given an opportunity to decide 
whether he is going to fight beside them and help to save his country 
in company with them. We do not say to youngsters who come into 
the Army from Texas, “Do you object to serving with people who 
come from Brooklyn?” We do not say to youngsters who come from 
Tennessee, “Do you object to serving with people who come from 
Minnesota?” 

Therefore, I feel that we should not have any such, what really is 
kind of a master-race philosophy, in our treatment of colored people. 

Mr. Winsreap. But if aman from Minnesota preferred not to serve 
with a man from Texas, it would really be better to put him in a group 
with the folks from Minnesota, if it was possible and practical. 

Mr. Mircuet. I respectfully submit, sir, that I do not believe that 
could be supported by the facts. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Now, members of the committee, that winds up the public hearing 
of witnesses, unless Dr. Lundsberry is here. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Then we will close the hearings. If we have any 
requests between now and Monday for permission to insert statements 
in the record, we will grant that request. 

Monday morning at 10 o’clock the committee will go into executive 
session to consider the bill. 

We will take a recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, does that mean we are going to vote 
on the bill Monday ? ‘ 

The Cuatrman. If you will help us write one, we will vote as soon 
as we can write it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, when will the printed hearings be 
available? ; 

The Cuatrman. Well, we are keeping up with them very fast. We 
will try to get them, under the rules of the House, before we take up 
the bill on the floor of the House. 

One minute. We have a very important bill up on the floor this 
morning. There is an amendment in the bill that I appeared before 
the Expenditures Committee and asked them to incorporate and they 
have done so, which excludes the Department of Defense from being 
reorganized and renegotiated. 

We will adjourn until Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene in executive session at 10 a. m., Monday, March 12, 1951.) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK W. BoyKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


The objective of H. R. 1036 is to give those men who served for 12 months 
or more in the United States Merchant Marine Academy, with the rank of 
cadet midshipman in the United Naval Reserve, the privilege of enlisting or 
accepting an appointment in the Navy or the Coast Guard, or any Reserve com- 
ponent thereof, at any time prior to the date of their induction. 

Our Government has already invested a considerable amount of money in the 
education of these young men, and the type of education which they received 
would be best utilized by the Navy or the Coast Guard. 

It is doubted that over 800 men would be affected throughout the entire country 
by the provisions of this measure. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on January 12 of this year, I 
introduced a bill in the House (H. R. 1388) which was referred to this committee. 
Specifically, it is my aim to amend the Selective Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 
759, 80th Cong.) by adding a paragraph to subsection (b) of section 6 providing 
that certain persons who served in the merchant marine during World War II 
shall not be liable for induction into the Armed Services. 

The exact wording of that paragraph is as follows: 

“No person who served in the merchant marine between May 1, 1940, and 
December 31, 1946, for twelve months or more, shall be liable for induction for 
training and service under this title except after a declaration of war or national 
emergency made by the Congress subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
title. In determining length of service in the merchant marine for the purposes 
of this paragraph, only service as an officer or member of the crew on or in 
connection with a vessel documented under the laws of the United States or 
a vessel owned by, chartered to, or operated by or for the account or use of the 
Administrator, War Shipping Administration, or the United States Maritime 
Commission, and service as an enrollee in the United States Maritime Service 
on active duty shall be counted.” 

I feel strongly that we are doing an injustice to members of the merchant 
marine by not granting them deferments on the same basis as members of the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces and veterans of World War II. Al- 
though officially members of the merchant marine did not have military status, 
they performed great services during the war and proved themselves an in- 
valuable asset, particularly on convoy duty, where they were constantly exposed 
to the danger of enemy submarine attacks, and many paid the supreme sacrifice 
in the performance of this duty. Back in 1948, when the Selective Service Act 
was under consideration, the United States Maritime Commission urged that 
wartime service in the merchant marine be recognized for deferment purposes. 

Recognition of the great contribution of members of the merchant marine dur- 
ing the war, through the enactment of my amendment to the Selective Service Act, 
would be a great moral boost to the men who served in the merchant marine 
and those who entered that service in recent years. There may come a day 
when we might again be in need of their services, their experience, and their 
specific contribution. Let it not be said that we have let them down, 

I hope the committee will give serious consideration to the suggestion contained 
in my amendment and will recommend that it be incorporated into the Selective 
Service Act. 

In conclusion, I wish to extend my sincere thanks to your committee for 
granting me the opportunity to present this statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. W. F. NorRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS From 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


In the consideration of proposals and spec'fic revisions to be made in the 
existing laws governing military service, it is my earnest recommendation tht 
provision be made to exempt from combat duty and to exclude from. acti 
duty in a combat area a sole surviving son in those instances where one 
more sons have died as a result of military service. I understand that this 
has been an administrative policy in effect for a number of Vvears, as a resy 
of previous recommendation by the Committee on Armed Services, and I belie. 
that it should be continued in effect for Compassionate reasons, 


THE Sr. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Canton, N. ¥., December 21, 1950. 
Hon. CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KILBURN: It may well be that in the next session of 
Congress various subjects leading to changes in the present Selective Service 
Act may be presented I should like to give you a little of my own thinking 
Which might be helpful in the consideration of the problems which have to 
do with mobilization of manpower. 

The letter attached hereto, addressed to Maj. Gen. E. P. Parker, Provost 
Marshal General of the Army, Washington, D C., will give you home idea of 
how I feel about the necessity of some combination of college and military 
training. 

Obviously, whenever somebody is pleading a cause to a Congressman, the 
legislator must take into account the motives and possible biases of him who 
pleads the cause. Naturally, I have a bias in favor of keeping the colleges 
going, but I think this is compatible with the emergency. 

Let us grant that if we were suddenly plunged into an all-out war we should 
have to draw upon all our manpower to the utmost, and it would be necessary 
to take all young men and put them into the military hopper. In such case the 
military would of course have to have some way of screening out the most able 
boys and giving them some short-term officers’ training. This situation might 
or might not require the use of college facilities. However, in the absence of 
an all-out emergency, requiring the most desperate means, we ought to be objec 
tive regarding the allocation of all our national resources, both matériel and 
manpower. Assuming, as I think we must, that we are in for a long period 
of military preparation and training, wherein it must be recognized that all 
young men are obligated for national service, we must ask ourselves how we 
can best function as a Nation under these circumstances. Surely we cannot 
fail to recognize that the colleges of the country provide marvelous physica! 
facilities for the housing and training of young men both for a short-term 
as Well as a long-term mobilization program. These facilities should be used 
and by such use the Government could be saved the necessity of some of the 
rebuilding of Army camps. 

Furthermore, faculty personnel are adaptable for much of the teaching content 
of the necessary courses. This was amazingly illustrated during the last war, 
when the Navy made such great use of the college facilities. In the present sit- 
uation, as you know, the Navy is not contemplating any extension beyond the 
52 NROTC colleges and universities, which with any necessary expansion on pres- 
ent locations can probably meet the officer personnel needs of the Navy. How- 
ever the Army does now have a large number of ROTC units in the colleges and 
it would seem to me that these could well be expanded in the colleges where they 
are, plus the inclusion of other colleges which do not now have such units. It 
seems to me that any long-rang plan of military participation should insist on 
this combination of college education and military preparation at the same time 
for these young men who, by a suitable selective process, are qualified for such 
a program. This would insure a flow of trained personnel. It is certainly the 
best way of utilizing one of our greatest resources, namely, intellectually equip- 
ped manpower. I would not propose this if I thought it in any way jeopardized 
our national security but, quite the contrary, I think it is the best way of increas- 
ing that security. 
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If someone should charge that: here is an educator who is simply interested in 
preserving the colleges, my reply would be that the charge is fundamentally 
yutrue. What the educator is trying to say is that we should not in our haste 
overlook an asset which it would be a mistake to waste when we should utilize 
all our resources wisely. 

There is another matter which may come up, namely, the Army ROTC having 
the same privileges as are now accorded Navy ROTC. The Navy provides for 
inition as well as pay for its ROTC cadets, but not the Army. I can see no 
logical reason for excluding Army ROTC from the same privilege. Both should 
be on precisely the same basis. 

Thanking you for reading this far. 

Cordially yours, 
EUGENE G. BewkeEs, President. 


THE St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Canton, N. Y., December 21, 1950. 
E. P. PARKER, 
Vajor General, United States Army 
The Provost Marshal General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR GENERAL PARKER: We often speak of your visit here with great pleasure. 
Tam not surprised that other officers who visit here speak so enthusiastically 
about you. 

There is a matter that I discussed with Colonel Caywood and Colonel Holmes 
and Lieutenant Colonel Thurston when they were here. At the time of their 
visits here there had been much national publicity regarding the Conant plan, 
which, as you know, is a proposal to take all 18-year-olds immediately into the 
Armed Services. I pointed out that if this were done it could be very injurious to 
the ROTC program in the colleges. Most high-school students at the time of 
craduation are either 18 vears old or very near 18, so that the great bulk of boys 
in the freshman class are 18. If these boys were not able to reach college, they 
could not be selected for ROTC. Consequently, it would seem desirable to make 
certain that a very much larger number of qualified students aged 18 shall reach 
college. There is a plan which the United States Office of Education has pro- 
posed which would take care of my objections. This plan, while requiring 18- 
year-olds to register, would allow those who can pass a national test to begin col- 
lege and thus these boys would be eligible for ROTC assuming they could meet 
the ROTC requirements. This plan would enable a highly selected group of 
Is-vear-olds to get college training and military training at the same time, and 
thus guarantee a continuing flow of officer material. Conant’s plan would inter- 
rupt this process by keeping 18-year-olds out of college for the next 2 years, 
which might be all right in the case of extreme emergency, but certainly not under 
the circumstances of long-range planning, 

I thought I should like to pass along to you my thinking on this subject 
although, no doubt, you and your staff have already considered this. 

My warmest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
EUGENE G. BeEwKEs, President. 


How Fair Is THE DRAFT? 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. Ketiey of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am ineluding an article entitled “How Fair Is the Draft?” culled from 
the pages of Nation’s Business of January 1951. 

Today, with so much agitation over the question of drafting 18-year-old boys, 
it is well to have an enlightened statement such as this. It proves the short- 
sightedness of our military leaders in their attempt to get a 8,500,000 armed 
force. I suggest that the proponents of the 18-year-old draft approach the 
President’s Committee on National Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped Week 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Office for information on what can be done 
by handicapped people. It seems that our friends in the armed services are 
behind the times. Perfect physical specimens are needed where combat or ardu 
ous work are required, but not for the vast number of sedentary occupations in 
the Army. 
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HOW FAIR IS THE DRAFT? 
(By Stanley Frank) 


We can’t say we haven’t been warned. Complacency verging on arrogance 
cost us irretrievable lives and time during the last war and a hang-over of the 
same attitude is setting us up for another crisis all over again. President Trp- 
man had good firepower but erratic aim on October 25 when he called the high re- 
jection rate of men found physically or mentally unfit in the draft “a disgrace 
to the richest Nation in the world.” The President, referring to World War I] 
statistics, mentioned a rejection rate of 34 percent—actually, it was 35.8 per- 
cent—but newspapers carrying his speech told a more alarming story. 

Reports from local selective-service boards throughout the country revealed 
that 45 to 80 percent of the men called up since Korea had been turned down by 
the Army. The implication was clear: The draft was in trouble. The United 
States, committed by act of Congress and the North Atlantic Paet to a Defense 
Establishment of 3,000,000 men by June 1951, would fall far short of its objective. 

Something, obviously, is wrong. Americans are the best fed, clothed, and 
housed, the most thoroughly doctored and scrubbed people on the face of the 
earth. There is a direct correlation between a high standard of living and 
physical vigor and mental stability, but the figures don’t add up. By our 
own admission, one young man in every three is a pantywaist or a psychoneurotie, 

We must be better than the figures say we are. If we were not, we would 
have been licked decisively in two bloody wars. We are not as good, however, 
as the big wheels in the Pentagon think we are. A military axiom holds that a 
nation, or a coalition, faces certain defeat when one third of its forces in the 
field is eliminated by casualties. The United States is undermining its secu- 
rity by eliminating one-third of its available manpower before uniforms are is- 
sued. That policy inevitably will catch up with us when, for the first time in 
our history, we and our allies are opposed by an enemy numerically stronger. 
It will be too late then to correct mistakes. Second chances are buried in the 
rubble that mounts with the increasing fury of an all-out war. 

Who says one third of our young men are unfit to serve in the Armed Forces? 
The answer will come as a surprise to most citizens. The Armed Forces, which 
arbitrarily establish their own criteria, say so. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
which, like all military organizations from time immemorial, complain—per- 
haps justifiably—that they do not have enough of everything they need, say 
they cannot use one youth in every three. And what is the basis for this strange 
contention? 

Now we are getting to the heart of the matter and the answer no longer can 
remain unchallenged. The Armed Forces of the United States insist on regard- 
ing every recruit as a potential combat man. It is a concept as archaic as a 
eavalry charge with drawn sabers and as unrealistic as an umbrella in an air 
raid, yet our military leaders continue to adhere to it despite the experience 
of disastrous consequences. Their own elaborate tables of organization prove 
that the idea of training every volunteer and conscript for front-line fighting 
is utter nonsense. 

The old saw to the effect that 20 men are needed behind the guy with the rifle 
is not a rule of thumb. Less than 5 percent of all the men in the Armed Forces 
in the last war saw, much less engaged, the enemy in combat. No more than 
15 percent ever heard a shot fired in anger. Even in an infantry division fewer 
than half the troops are assigned to rifle companies. The overwhelming bulk 
of men in every army, navy, and air force, especially the American, is occupied 
with logistics and the technical aspects of modern war, a trend high lighted in 
startling fashion by comparisons of World Wars I and II. The total United 
States Army mobilized in April 1945 was more than twice as large as that mobi- 
lized on November 1918, but the strength of combatant Ground Forces was just 
about the same. 

Another lucid example of the same sort of thing, but on a lower level, comes 
from Gen. Mark W. Clark, the Army field forces chief. The general has esti- 
mated that an infantry division of 19,000 men under the present set-up probably 
would eall for 60,000 to handle the rear area service activities. The Red army 
has only five to six thousand backers-up per combat division. 

What were all noncombatant GI’s doing during the last war? They were 
hauling supplies, driving and maintaining vehicles, handling communications, 
sorting mail, making propaganda, guarding installations and supply lines, cook- 
ing chow, administering liberated and conquered territory, planning future 
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operations, and keeping records in triplicate for still others to file. The million 
and one details that, while not so dangerous, were just as necessary to supply 
and maintain riflemen, tanks, ships, and planes, employed 95 percent of the men 
in uniform. 

Few of those rear-echelon jobs required top physical condition, and every mili- 
tary organization in the world except the United States, has recognized that fact. 
The United States alone accepts only first-rate physical specimens, regardless of 
their eventual assignments. The result, of course, is that such men are diverted 
from the front lines, where strength and stamina are needed, to duties that can 
be discharged satisfactorily by the majority of men who are rejected. 

No other nation is deluded by what Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, calls a philosophy of abundance—a polite way of saying the 
United States is dissipating its manpower with an overconfidence that smacks 
of insolence. Every other country, friendly or hostile, has three to seven classi- 
fications for conscripts according to physical capabilities. They operate on the 
theory that a job can be found in the service for any man of military’ age who is 
gainfully employed in civilian life. The United States takes men who qualify 
only for combat and discards the millions who can be competent clerks, truck 
drivers, mechanics, guards, cooks, and technical specialists. 

Despite the manpower shortage, there still is not a general limited-service 
classification for draftees in the Army, the only branch now drawing on selective 
service to meet its authorized strength. The Navy and Air Force are getting 
enough volunteers to fill their needs, although they shortly will feel the pinch 
of expansion. The tragic lessons of the last war have been forgotten or ignored. 
We were at war for nearly 2 years in 1948 before all three branches agreed, re- 
luctantly, to accept men who did not measure up to their physical and mental 
standards for combat. It was a short-sighted policy that eventually cost lives 
and unquestionably delayed the successful prosecution of the war. 

As early as September 1942 the Army Ground Forces were short 330,000 men ; 
the Services of Supply, 34,000; the Air Force, 103,000; and the mushrooming 
Navy was severely strapped. In June 1948 the manpower situation was so acute 
that 500,000 men were dropped from the proposed strength of the Army. Only 
then did our military authorities scrape the bottom of the barrel—as they con- 
descendingly called it—but it already was too late. Three months after the 
invasion of Normandy, rear echelons were combed frantically and their rugged 
men in desk and administrative jobs were rushed to the front. GI's were sent 
into combat with insufficient training; a calculated risk—a euphemism for lines 
stretched to the breaking point—led to the Battle of the Bulge and the largest 
number of casualties suffered by American forces in any 10-day period of the war. 

It would be fine if every young American in uniform could tear down a brick 
wall with his bare hands after a 20-mile mareh with a full pack. It would be 
even more wonderful if no young American had to wear a uniform at all, but 
such wishful thinking is as dangerous as the first hypothesis. We cannot afford 
the luxury of either one. The facts in the case are uncompromising and 
inescapable. 

To maintain a defense establishment of 3,000,000 men, 800,000 new men a year 
are needed to fill the gaps left by completed tours of duty. During the 1940's, 
some 1,200,000 men reached the draft age every year. The United States then 
was cashing in on the prosperity of the 1920's, which, as always is the case in 
good times, produced a high birth rate. But this year, and every year until 
1957—the most critical period of our relations with Russia, according to military 
and diplomatic authorities—fewer than 1,000,000 men will turn 18. We now 
are getting into the depression babies of the 1930's, when the birth rate fell to 
an all-time low. 

You can’t beat the percentages. If one-third of the 1,000,000 youths reaching 
military age are rejected, the United States will not have the 800,000 recruits 
needed every year to keep its Armed Forces at the minimum level needed for 
the Nation’s security—and the situation will get progressively worse, of course. 

And that does not take into account the indeterminate, but large, number of 
talented young men who must be deferred for scientific and cultural study in 
college. We need them as much as combat troops to remain vibrant and pro- 
gressive. A blanket deferment cannot be given, however, to every boy who wants 
to go to college. That will arouse justified criticism of a “poor man’s draft.” 
In these days of rising tuitions and increasing strains on self-sacrificing parents, 
college is, more than ever, an economic hardship. ‘To excuse from military service 
every boy who can buy safety behind ivy will lead inevitably to the widespread 
abuses of the Civil War, when northern conscripts hired stand-ins for $300. 
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A committee of educators and professional men appointed by Hershey to make 
a 2-year study of the problem recently submitted a plan that proposes to ciye 
all high-school graduates aptitude tests and grant educational deferment. ; 
those in the upper 25 percent. If a boy cannot pay for college, he would pe 
provided with a Federal scholarship. If boys so deferred do not maintain high 
grades in college the draft would get them. 

There is another condition. After completing their educations, the bright jo) 


must go into work that is “essential to the national health, safety, or interest.” 
Doctors, teachers, physicists, chemists, and egineers fall into that category, along 
with economists, political scientists, and trained specialists in Slavie and Orient.) 


cultures. But there is to be no deferment for dilettantes. 

A quick estimate of the physical and academic deferments leaves a manpower 
deficit of at least 250,000 annually. Those are the harsh facts. 

What is the solution? Reduce the strength of the Armed Forces? That's 
unthinkable in the present political climate. Expand the 19-to-26 age limit of 
the draft? The net will catch only veterans of World War II, who already hay: 
discharged honorably their obligation to the country. It is unfair to expos 
these men to double jeopardy. Uprooting them again will dislocate severely the 
Nation's economy, to say nothing of the emotional strains married men and their 
families will suffer. Lower the draft age to 18? That will solve nothing after 
the first year. 

There is an easy, effective, and equitable solution. The chief drain on our 
military manpower pool is the rejection rate for physical and mental deficiencies 
(Forget the 45 to SO percent rates reported after the Korean campaign stepped 
up selective service quotas. Half the men in the 19-26 age group were rejected 
during World War II. Exemptions for military service already rendered and 
enlistments accepted, not included in the statistics, threw the figures of last 
summer completely out of line.) Since the standards are substantially the 
same as in the last war, it is reasonable to assume that about 85 percent of the 
men coming up will be declared unfit again. 

We cannot afford to eliminate one young man in every three. We need not 
lose more than 300,000 men a year if a reform, dictated by logic and necessity, 
is adopted. 

The physical standards for induction must be lowered. It can be done with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the Armed Forces by the simple expedient of junk 
ing the outmoded notion that every conscript must qualify for combat. 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, who was in charge of the rehabilitation program at Mare 
Island in California during the war, believes 75 percent of the men rejected 
can be used for general—not limited—service if the present physical standards 
are lowered. 

“Tt can be accomplished without fuss or bother,’ Dr. Kessler says, “in 6 to § 
weeks during regular boot training.” 

Dr. Howard W. Rush, chief of the Convalescent Service during World Wat 
II, mentioned on July 22, 1950, some specific jobs industry has found for the 
physically handicapped. “Dwarfs proved invaluable in the construction of 
airplane wings: paraplegics produced precision instruments; the blind proved 
that many assembly lines are operated as well by touch as by sight; the deaf 
showed that inability to hear can be minimized by written instruction, and 
cripples of every sort more than pulled their weight.” 

Look at some of the more common reasons for disqualification the Army stil! 
is applying in the current draft. A man is rejected if his feet are not good 
enough for marching. No consideration is given to the proposition that the man 
can be used in a desk job that involves walking only to the nearest filing cabinet, 
mess hall, and washroom. The minimum height requirement for the Armed 
Forces is 5 feet, 2 inches and the maximum is 6 feet 6. Lack of height is a 
definite asset to a mechanic in the cramped quarters of a tank, a jeep motor, or 
the fuselage of a plane. Excessive height can facilitate the handling of supplies 
in a quartermaster depot. 

Men with perforated eardrums are rejected because poison gas is fatal to 
them. Gas has not been used as a weapon since World War I. Men who can 
not see at 20 feet what normal vision sees at 400 feet are rejected. Sounds 
reasonable until you consider that visibility of 24 inches is all that is required 
to operate a typewriter. 

The thousands of professional athletes who were classified IV—-F during the 
war and continued making muscles provoked so much criticism among service 
men and their families that the Army made an official study of such exemptions 
It was found that the majority of them were deferred for trick knees. 
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“Those fellows would be a liability on the battlefield if they threw their knees 
out of joint,” an Army spokesman commented. 

“Suppose they popped a cartilage in the Pentagon?” I asked. 

The man changed the subject. 

The United States would have no manpower crises, no agonizing shortages of 
eolbat troops, if an effort were made to use, rather than discard, every youth 
regardless of physical handicaps. Like all generalizations, this one must be 
modified. Although spastics and paraplegics can work in offices and release men 
for more rigorous duty, the problem of transporting and caring for them might 
tie up more fit personnel than were replaced. Men who must have special diets 
for organie gastric ailments also might complicate Army routine. Severe heart 
eases and a few other categories would have to be deferred. jut as a basie 
proposition, every man of military age—the one material resource we cannot roll 
off assembly lines, for all our productive genius—able to live a normal life in 
civilian society should have a place in the Armed Forces. 

Military people will howl. They will argue that establishing several Classifica- 
tions for physical capabilities demands as many different training programs. 
So what? Other countries doit. Sure, it means a lot of staff work. So what? 
For that matter, it is a palpable waste of time and money to give everyone under 
arms the intense training for combat only 5 percent needs. Further, setting up 
limited-service Components to take care of supply, housekeeping, and bookkeep- 
ing chores will enable the brass to train more thoroughly the men who do the 
actual fighting. 

Apart from military expediency, there is an equally strong recommendation 
for selective service that Combines less selectivity with more service. Civilian 
confidence in the draft as a democratic, impartial process will get a boost. 

There will be less uncertainty, less finagling for occupational deferments if 
every young man knows he has an unpleasant, but necessary, obligation to per- 
form. As General Hershey says, “I haven't seen a draft questionnaire yet in 
which the guy said he shot people for a living.” There will be less griping in 
the Armed Forces if everyone knows he is in the same boat with all other members 
of his generation. 

History has conferred few favors on a generation born in depression, weaned 
on upheaval, and maturing now in the shadow of another war. It’s tough to be 
19 in the sixth decade of the twentieth century, but the very law that imposes 
sacrifices on a boy contains certain key words which are his only hope for the 
future. The law, enacted on June 24, 1948, reads: 

“The Congress hereby declares that an adequate armed strength must be 
achieved and maintained to insure the security of this Nation. 

“The Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and 
privileges of serving in the Armed Forces and the Reserve components thereof 
should be shared generally, in accordance with a system of selection which is 
fair and just, and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective 
national economy.” 

The key words are, of course, “security,” “free society,” “obligations and 
and “fair and just.” 
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STATEMENT OF VERNON EAGLE, AMERICAN SOLDIER AND VOLUNTEER BRITISH COM- 
MANDO, SECOND WorRLD WAR, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
OF Minitary TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION, IN SUPPORT OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY 

TRAINING AND SERVICE 











My name is Vernon Eagle and T reside at Sickeltown Road, West Nyack, N. Y. 
With reference to the training and service provisions now contained in legis- 
lation pending before Congress, I am convinced from my own experience (to 
which I later refer) that 18-year-olds are definitely qualified to receive military 
training and to perform active military service. They are qualified both from 
an emotional and physical stamina point of view. 

\t age 18 I joined the United States Army, and several months later trans- 
ferred for training with the British training service troops known as commando. 
After a period of intensive training, I served in active duty as a junior officer 
with the British [IV Commando and later the VI Commando. 

I participated in raids in Norway, Channel Islands, Dieppe, France, as well as 
the initial landings prior to the invasion of north Africa. Subsequently, I 
served on special service with the British First Army. Our unit was used for 
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reconnaissance, patrolling, and nuisance raiding landings in the north African 
campaign, and I participated in raids on the islands of Crete and Sicily. 

I was wounded on three occasions, the last resulting in permanent disability 
requiring medical discharge. For some time after my discharge I served as an 
instructor at the commando training school. For action in north Africa I was 
awarded the British Military Cross. 

A large number of men who trained and served with me in the commando 
were 18 when they started training and the natural physical resilience of youth 
and the ability and willingness to learn which goes with that age proved in- 
valuable. The commando training was of the most rugged combat type and 
none of the young men showed any ill effects from the training. On the contrary, 
the older men were the ones who could not take it. 

It seems to me that to delay the induction of young men until they are 18% 
would be a stupid waste of 6 months of their time and serve no purpose what- 
soever, either for the young man or for the training program. 

As to the length of service, my experience has convinced me that 27 months 
would be the minimum required adequately to train and condition the 18-year- 
olds to provide a base necessary to make it possible to call such trained men up 
for actual service on short notice. 

After returning to civilian life, I have served as executive committee member 
and national treasurer of the American Veterans Committee, a director of the 
Citizens Committee for Universal Military Training, a member of the executive 
committee of the national emergency committee of the Military Training Camps 
Association, and chairman of the veterans affairs committee of the Young Men’s 

sjoard of Trade of New York. 





DAIRYMEN’s Co-op CREAMERY OF BOISE VALLEY, 
Caldwell, Idaho, January 26, 1951. 
Representative JoHN T. Woop, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Woop: We are receiving numerous reports from farmers 
and dairymen in this area to the effect that they must sell their cows or reduce 
their herds due to the fact that their sons are being drafted into the armed 
service. 

You are familiar with the fact that to date there apparently is no occupa- 
tional deferment of any kind, further, that in the agricultural sections of our 
State, competent labor that can handle mechanized farming equipment and 
labor that can handle livestock is very scarce. 

Unless something is done very shortly that will give the local draft boards 
authority to defer boys who are vitally needed in the production of food and 
fiber, we are quite sure there will be a drastic reduction in the production of 
dairy products throughout this area. 

A few days ago one of our producers was in and informed me that his boy 
was being drafted and that he was having a sale and selling his herd in the 
next few days. This man had a high-producing herd of Jersey cows, has been 
shipping his milk to this organization for some 20 years, and at the time was 
shipping around 450 pounds per day. He has now sold his herd down to four 
or five heifers. This is just a sample, for there are numerous cases of this type 
and I know of others whose boys are coming up and their fathers tell me they 
will have to dispose of their cattle. 

We will appreciate anything you can do in regards to this matter before the 
stock is all gone and it is too late. 

Yours very truly, 
C. M. CarLson, Manager. 





STATEMENT IN OpposirioN TO UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING AcT 


New York, N. Y., February 6, 1951. 
Hon, Car. VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

1. Identification.—In my statement before this committee on April 16, 1948, in 
opposition to the adoption for the first time of peacetime draft legislation—the 
Selecive Service Act—I am adequately identified; that statement being hereby 
incorporated herein by reference. For present purposes, it is desirable that 
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note be taken of my service in the United States Armed Forces in both World 
Wars—a major, Air Force, Combat Intelligence, Three Hundred and Sixth 
Fighter Wing, Fifteenth Air Force, in Europe in the last one, besides other 
military service; and of my well known anti-Communist, anti-Kremlin attitude, 
in the years especially when this was intensely unpopular—most recently ex- 
pressed formally in my 1950 pamphlet; “America’s Tragedy—Today” described 
as follows: “A brief report of a few of the available facts regarding the extent 
to which the Communist (“party”) conspiracy’s cancer got a grip on the vitals 
of the Republic—on the nation’s defense establishment—with the direct aid of 
the White House, during World War IL” (copy herewith for the record). 

2. My January 29, 1951, statement——My printed statement entitled “America 
Needs An American Foreign Policy’, issued January 29, 1951, will be referred 
to herein for purposes of brevity ; and a copy is submitted herewith for the record. 
Copies have previously been sent to the offices of all members of the committee 
and all other Members of Congress. 

3. A fake “national emergency”’.—In April, 1948 I denounced as a fake the 
then officially concocted war scare; and was soon proven right. Likewise in the 
spring of 1947, 1949 and 1950 (see reference statement, p. 2). With this proven 
soundness of judgment in analyzing the fakery in “crises” and “emergencies”, 
I hereby denounce the Truman “national emergency” as a fake and a fraud. 

4. No mass army needed.—Russia’s atomic bombs mean America can never 
Jand an army in Eurasia—for instance to defend Europe or liberate it after 
occupation by Russian forces—as Generals Bradley and Collins testified in 1949 
(reference statement, p. 1). Likewise, America’s atomic bombs mean Russia 
can never land an army in or near North America. <A stalemate! So no mass 
army is needed. It will, indeed, impair effective national defense— 
which requires specialized troops as part of a moderate size army for defense 
of North America, supplementing the Navy and Air Force (moderate in size) 
for defense of the Western Hemisphere and adjoining areas. Military leaders 
who pretend to the contrary of the Bradley-Collins testimony above mentioned 
and its obvious implications as herein above stated are faking; whether it be 
General Marshall, or those two Generals (Bradley and Collins) themselves, or 
others. The practice of deceit of Congress and the people is now an established 
pattern—‘terrorizing’ Congress and the people—partly with the cooperation 
of our military leaders. This fakery must cease (reference statement pp. 1-2). 

5. The Air Force and Navy need.—Certainly the Navy does not need UMT to 
maintain their necessarily specialized personnel in the moderate quantity re- 
quired for genuine national defense (in contrast to global follies) ; and likewise 
the Air Force. This rules out, of course, unnumbered naval and air bases around 
the world which simply drain America’s war-potential to the benefit of the 
Kremlin—even directly of Russia’s war potential without in any way or degree 
serving America’s sound purposes militarily. (see reference statement, pp. 
2-3). The Air Force does not need any mass manpower, even for its B-36 ‘tem- 
pire’—which should be abolished anyway because the B-36 cannot make “effec- 
tive delivery” of bombs against Russia and is nothing but a ‘tanker’ in view 
of existing air-defense against unescorted bombers on long range missions, as 
proven by Air Force testimony in 1949 before this committee (see reference 
statement p. 1). The B-36 hoax should end. 

6. Russia-over-Eurasia and vicinity—Russia can seize Europe quickly at will 
and every general knows it; and—by air weapons, including especially the V-2— 
wipe out air bases in North Africa, Britain, Japan, and other off-Continent areas. 
Therefore, all such air bases should be abandoned—all on the Continent, of 
course—and air bases established in Canada (with consent of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment) and Alaska as part of the North American defense-in-depth set-up 
which can alone protect Canada and America against Russia’s bombers. It is 
bankrupting folly to waste America’s resources on such Old World bases which 
ean serve only Russia’s purposes, not America’s. 

7. Suppressed Pentagon opposition to UMT.—There is evidence that the official 
“line” of the Pentagon, set by Marshall primarily (who is utterly out of place 
in the properly civilian post of Defense Secretary), has strong but suppressed 
opposition within the Pentagon itself as well as within the ranks of the military 
in general; partly on the ground that mass training and a mass army is just what 
will not serve effectively as an element of genuine national defense. It is sub- 
mitted that the committee should bring out this suppressed opposition—to offset 
the official “pressure” case in favor of the state-over-man coterie headed, in the 
armed services, by Marshall, and in the nonmilitary group by President Truman, 
who seeks to put over his Socialist state-over-man program under the guise of 
“national emergency.” 
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8. UMT is Old World-ism incarnate.—Mass training of youth, and control of the 
country’s youth by a politico-military bureaucracy centralized in Washington, 
is of the essence of Old World-ism and the antithesis of everything for whic 
America has traditionally stood—namely, sound Americanism. The arguments 
for UMT—aside from the unsound ones which pretend to have a national deferse 
basis—are Old World arguments of the state-over-man variety basically, whether 
of the Commu-Nazi breed or otherwise. UMT is anti-Americanism. 

9. The proposed bill should be rejected.—Congressionai resistance to being 
“terrorized” is long overdue. This is the time to stop it by rejecting UMT. 


HAMILTON A. Long. 





PRESS RELEASE OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR PEACE, CHICAGO, I11., 
JANUARY 29, 1951 


Two delegations of youth leaders are today visiting the United Nations and 
Washington to place before these bodies the question of disarmaments, negotia- 
tion, the 18-year-old draft, universal military training and universal military 
service. This comes as a result of the Young People’s General Assembly for 
Peace concluded in Chicago January 7. The assembly brought together over 250 
young people from 15 States. Appointments at the United Nations have been 
made with representatives of the United States, India, and the Soviet Union, 
They will also attempt to see representatives from Great Britain and France. 
In Washington, an appointment has been made with Representative Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee. The delegation will also 
arrange to visit representatives of the Senate Armed Services Committee. They 
also have appointments for hearings. 

These delegations will bring to the United Nations and Washington the 
official proceedings of the Young People’s General Assembly for Peace. The 
assembly brought together many sections of American youth with various differ 
ences on many questions but with agreement that war in not inevitable and 
peaceful alternatives to war could be found. 

The delegations in each group come from at least six States, Nlinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, New York, Maryland, New Jersey, and are young people from various walks 
of life—students, church leaders, theological students, working youth, Negro 
youth, Jewish youth, community youth, ete. 


SUMMARY OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR PEACE 


The following pages are a full account of the Young People’s General Assembly 
for Peace. More than 200 young people came together with the same fervent 
hopes in our hearts—a hope we share with millions of other young people in 
America and all over the world—to find a way to peace, to find alternatives to 
living in barracks or dying in atomic war. Many young people will want a brief 
answer to their question: What did the assembly accomplish? 

In summary: 

1. The assembly had a full, free exchange of ideas and exploration of facts 
on the causes of the war danger. It agreed that peace could yet be won. 

2. The assembly analyzed the influences of militarization on mankind. It 
agreed that peaceful alternatives to total mobilization and an arms race were 
necessary and possible. 

3. In six workshops, the assembly established principles of and approaches to 
peaceful alternatives te war. By unanimous plenary decisions, the findings of 
those workshops were adopted as a guide and foundation for future activity. 

4. The assembly unanimously agreed to continue and implement its work. 

5. For this purpose officers and a national executive committee were elected 
unanimously, by acclamation. 

6. Chicago was unanimously designated the executive site for continuations 
activity. 

7. The assembly unanimously agreed to sponsor delegations to our Govern- 
ment in Washington and to all governments in the UN at Lake Success. These 
delegations were instructed to bring to the statesmen a report of the Young Leo- 
ple’s General Assembly for Peace: To emphasize our desire for immediate con- 
tinuous, ceaseless negotiations among the major powers and among all nations; 
for a peaceful resolution of differences, for multilateral disarmament, for 
universal elimination of weapons of mass destruction; to indicate to our Gov- 
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ernment the assembly's opposition to universal military training (UMT, UMS), 
extension of the draft, and segregation and discrimination in the Armed Forces. 
In a telegram of greeting, the assembly extended hands of fellowship to 
young people of all countries. 
The assembly called for the convocation of many local and State young 
ee assemblies as a prime step to implement its findings. 


BEGINNINGS 

Some “vital statistics” on our Young People’s General Assembly for Peace: 

Birthday: September 28, 1950. Place: Hotel Carteret, New York City. 

Ten young people, leaders of NAACP, Christian and Jewish youth, officers of 
the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, put their heads together and asked 
themselves: What can we do nationally to realize our desires and hopes for 
peace? The Young People’s General Assembly for Peace was their answer. 

Actually our assembly’s beginnings antedate that September evening. They 
may be traced to Chicago and Baltimore, Los Angeles, Newark, Detroit, New 
York, Cleveland, and a score of other cities, towns, and hamlets—where groups 
of young people were separately working for peaceful alternatives. 

It wasn’t easy getting started. In fact, youthful enthusiasm, deep devotion to 
peace, and boundless faith in America’s young people were our sole initial re- 
sources. AS Rev. Massie Kennard stated in the assembly keynote address: 
“Typical of youth, not only was it decided that a conference should be, but 
preparations were also begun. Can you imagine preparing a conference * * * 
with $47" 

ivery preassembly planning meeting—there were four altogether—found our 
volunteer leadership hard put to it to find the ways and means to meet. together 
in a Convenient place. First in New York, then Chicago, then Kalamazoo, then 
Chicago again—a cail was drafted, edited, and approved. The sponsoring 
committee Was expanded. The agenda was drawn up, worked over, revised and 
rerevised. And in between these sessions tens, hundreds, thousands of details— 
the “little things” that brought you and your friends to the assembly—and 
made it worth while. 

Whenever we hit a particularly rought spot along the way the call to the 
assembly refreshed us and kept us plugging away together: 

“No young man or woman can look ahead today without fear. 

“The casualty lists of the Korean War haunt millions of hearts and minds. 
The barracks, the battlefield, and the atomic weapon cast a greater shadow 
than ever over every hope, every plan for the future. 

“The draft notice reaches into the classroom, the factory, and the farmhouse. 
The young doctor is ordered into uniform, The Negro youth is told he must report 
to the segregated camp. Now, the 18-year-old and the World War II veteran are 
warned to expect their call. A new effort to pass a universal military training 
law in the next Congress is promised. Even the eventual conscription of women 
is considered, 

“We are caught up in a mad arms race. Foreign policy has come to mean only 
nilitary might. Diplomacy has come to mean ultimatums, threats, and a readi- 
ness to risk world war IIT. 

“We hold peace too dearly to rest our hopes for it on preparations for war. 
Militarization is as much a threat to peace as it is to democracy. 

“No generation of young Americans has ever faced a greater peril than ours, 
The danger is so great, not only for us but for all mankind, that we refuse to 
accept the idea war is inevitable. 

“We refuse to believe that atom bombs must fall. 

“No differences are so great that they can’t he settled by peaceful negotiations 
and agreement among the nations. We affirm that even those different economic, 
political, and social systems of the United States and the Soviet Union can exist 
side by side in peace. We have faith that the United Nations can bring fulfill- 
ment to humanity's dream of peace, if it is not allowed to remain a house divided ; 
if it assures representation for all peoples, if in the darkest days it never gives up 
any effort for a peaceful solution. ¥ 

“We have no bard and fast notions. Cninione as to what should be done will 
Vary among others as they do among ourselves. One thing we do agree upon is 
our belief in the fundamental worth and dignity of every human being. 

“To talk over every idea, every proposal, every opinion, we are calling for a 
Young People’s General Assembly for Peace. * *  *” 
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THE ASSEMBLY GATHERS—FRIDAY EVENING 


When Friday, January 5, came around, the assembly initiators were rewarded 
in the only fashion they desired—by the arrival of participants from all points 
of the compass: Hitchhikers from Ann Arbor, a planeload from New York, YMCA 
leaders from Iowa, trade-unionists from San Francisco, a high-school student 
from North Carolina, a carload from Wisconsin, etc. * * * settlement-house 
leaders, divinity students and medical students, industrial workers, young people 
from social clubs, college campuses, Synagogues, churches, Y’s. Varying in back- 
ground, outlook, race, and creed, we were one in our quest for peace. At the 
registration table, singing, and having chow together, enjoying the French film 
classic for peace, Grand Illusion, it didn’t take us long to get to know each other, 


THE ASSEMBLY CONVENES-—-SATURDAY MORNING 


When Vice Chairman Don Mathews * opened the Young People’s General Assem- 
bly for Peace over 200 participants occupied the pews of the Junior Metropolitan 
Community Church. Reverend Mathews cited from the call to high light the 
purposes of the assembly. Rev. Joseph M. Evans, minister of the Metropolitan 
Community Church, then greeted the assembly in behalf of the host congregation. 
Reverend Evans emphasized his lifelong devotion to the Christian principle of 
peace on earth, good will to all men. It was a source of supreme gratification 
for him, he emphasized, to see the young people of America rallying around the 
light of peace. Only substantial good could come from such efforts. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS—-CHAIRMAN MASSIE KENNARD 


Don Mathews then introduced the assembly chairman and keynoter, Rev. 
Massie Kennard.” Massie Kennard reminded the assembly of the spirit motivat- 
ing its sponsors: 

“* * * Those that have been in the planning sessions are of the opinion 
and faith, even at this seemingly late date, that peace is possible. They * * * 
believe profoundly that they have an important part to play in the life drama of 
today. It is partly because of this belief that they wanted as many young people 
from all over the. United States to meet and discuss peaceful alternatives to 
WET, Fee SP 

Citing the assembly eall, he stressed that peace is possible. Finally, he empha- 
sized the supreme stake of all young people, of all countries, in peace—the 
devotion of all young people, of all countries, to peace—the profound moral 
obligation of all of us to strive for peace: 

“TI sincerely believe there is a deep and yearning hunger for peace among all 
people today, and especially among the youth. They have everything to lose. 
* * * It is the right and duty of all American citizens at these critical times 
to participate in the discussion and formation of both national and foreign policy. 
* * * The people, the youth are concerned about their Nation. * * * 

“T think it tremendously important that we as American youth realize our 
moral responsibility and obligation to youth all over the world. In some way 
we must try to find avenues by which to live the idea that love and not force is 
the way to ultimate peace. Young people all over the world want tolive * * * 
Youth, as the American youth, want to finish school, want to marry, want to 
have children * * * Weare not the only youth that are striving for peace. 
We are not the only youth who sincerely love life. There are many youth all 
over the world hoping and praying and working for peace -* * *” 


SYMPOSIUM—-WHY WE ARE WHERE WE ARE 


Following the keynote was the Assembly’s first symposium, on why we are 
where we are—the causes of the present war danger. The four participants were 
Miss Earnise DeCuir,’ Max Levy,’ Hugo Leaming,® and Gunther Wertheimer,’ 


1 Reverend Mathews is a recent graduate of Union Theological Seminary, New York, now 
minister of the North Presbyterian Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., and a member of the national 
executive board of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives. 

2 Reverend Kennard, minister of the Junior Metropolitan Community Church, on Chicago's 
South Side, a veteran of 4 years in the Air Corps, more recently a graduate of Carrett 
Biblical Institute, Northwestern University. He is a member of the national executive 
board of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives and a cochairman of the Tlinois 
Christian Youth for Peace. 

'Earnise DeCuir is secretary of the Chicago Youth Council of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
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with Don Mathews acting as moderator. In their 7-minute presentations the 
speakers indicated key factors behind the war crisis and varying opinions on 
them. Among the problems explored from several points of view were American- 
Soviet relations, colonialism, economic and social factors in international rela- 
tions, the ethical foundations of foreign policy. Consistent in the remarks of 
every speaker, regardless of his particular opinions, was one theme: Any real 
analysis of the causes of the war crisis emphasized the need for and the possi- 
bility of peaceful alternatives. Amidst the range of approaches voiced by the 
speakers, there was also common agreement on this basic principle: The people 
everywhere have nothing to gain from war, they are overwhelming in their 
desire for peace, therefore peace can be won. 

This positive approach permeated the buzz-group discussions that followed 
this symposium. ‘The reports from these buzz groups stressed several factors as 
basic to the war crisis: abandonment of a religious-moral foundation for rela- 
tions among peoples; failure to understand and to respect the world-wide desire 
of all nations and particularly colonial countries to determine their own destiny ; 
ignorance of and indifference to the customs and aspirations of other peoples ; 
arbitrary denial of true representation of all states in the United Nations; un- 
restrained operation of economic factors, such as the quest for profitable markets 
and cheap sources of raw materials. In the discussions, differing opinions 
emerged concerning the degree of responsibility of the major powers—particu- 
larly the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain—for these situa- 
tions. In this exchange of ideas and facts, everyone agreed that indiscriminate 
name calling and finger pointing were superficial and meaningless. They only 
had the bitter effect of intensifying world antagonisms, and they prevented a 
mature ethical and scientific analysis of the basic factors behind the crisis. Hence 
the theme, how to bridge existing gaps, infused these assembly discussions. This 
spirit of understanding causes of disagreement in order to overcome them paved 
the way for the “meat” of the assembly—the workshops on peaceful alternatives. 
As Vice Chairman Don Mathews said in adjourning this session, this spirit was 
the source of the “real joy” all of us experienced participating in it. Again and 
again Moderator Mathews stressed the need for bridging the existing gaps. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON-—SYMPOSIU M—MILITARIZATION : ITS EFFECT ON MANKIND 


With Douglas Glasgow ‘ in the chair and serving as moderator, the Assembly 
met in plenary session to hear a second symposium—'Militarization: Its 
Effects on Mankind.” The participants were Art Long,’ Henry Jarecki,’ Paul 
Jacquith,”” and Miss Renee Shapiro." From varying points of view, the speak- 
ers discussed the influences of militarization on young people and society gen- 
erally. One participant spoke as a conscientious objector. He indicated the 
many ways in which militarism is encroaching upon every aspect of American 
life. Every month the military reach out for more and more young people, seek- 
ing to extend the draft to 18-year-olds, husbands, fathers, veterans, even women. 
Military men and their warlike ideas influence and often dominate educational 
and cultural institutions—press, radio, screen, television, schools. Unprece- 
dented in American history is the number of military men in high policy- 
making governmental positions. Another address also stressed the growing 
stranglehold of militarism on the American way of life. This participant spoke 
as an absolute pacifist, and asked the challenging question: Have we the courage 
to disarm totally and thereby assume moral leadership in the world for peace? 
A third speaker traced the effects on individuals of the contemporary crisis 
and the militarization accompanying it. He noted that people were bewildered ; 
this uncertainty was leading to extensive anxiety. 

Tensions arise because new influences contradict long-established ethical 
beliefs—belief in democracy, God, love for one’s neighbor, and for life. The 


*Max Levy is a member of the Young Citizens Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

5 Hugo Leaming, of the Meadville Theological Seminary, University of Chicago, is a mem- 
ber of the national executive board of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives and is the 
former cochairman of the Illinois Christian Youth for Peace. 

® Gunther Wertheimer is a leader of the Baltimore Committee for Peace. 

7 Douglas Glasgow, from the National Board of the Youth Council of the National Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, New York City. 

S Art Long is from the Federated Theological Schools of the University of Chicago. 

® Henry Jarecki is a student of the University of Michigan, Inter-Cooperative Council. 

” Paul Jacquith is from Armitage Methodist Chureh, Chicago. 

1 Renee Shapiro is an executive member of the National Committee for Peaceful Alterna 
tives, New York 
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questions were posed: How can we achieve world unity when we are at « 
with ourselves? Can any country sustain peace by militaristic totalitarian 
means? <A fourth speaker reviewed the influences of encroaching militariy;.- 
tion on young people. The planners of youth’s future seek more draftees snd 
push for universal military training (UMT, UMS). To this day, the system 
of segregation prevails in the Armed Forces, with its bitter fruits for Negro 
young Americans and its corrupting racist influences on white youth. For 
young men and women marriage, a career, a family are becoming utopian 
dreams. Our future is no longer our own. Regardless of our desires, we are 
faced with being a militarized generation and with being annihilated in atomic 
war. 

The buzz group and Town Hall plenary discussions that followed this valuable 
symposium further explored effects of militarization on mental, physical, and 
spiritual health and well being. Of particular concern to all was the seeking for 
alternatives to militarization. Some felt that the United States should inde 
pendently take immediate steps to disarm completely. Others felt that) since 
other countries were armed, they were hesitant to support unilateral disaria- 
ment. Amidst these differences, general agreement emerged on the following 
peaceful alternatives to the arms race: 

(1) Progressive disarmament by all countries, multilaterally, on the basis 
of negotiated agreement ; 

(2) Multilateral elimination of weapons of mass destruction—atomic¢ bombs, 
bacterial weapons, ete.—both because these were unjustifiable on moral and 
religious grounds and because their use anywhere could be the spak igniting 
world war III; 

(3) A halt to further militarization here at home—no further extensions of 
the draft; no UMT or UMS: 

(4) An immediate end to discrimination and segregation in the Armed Forces. 


GUEST SPEAKER—PROF. ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST “ 


After the Town Hall plenary discussion on militarization, Miss Doris Koppel- 
man,” executive secretary of the assembly, took the chair to introduce our first 
guest speaker, Dr. Robert J. Havighurst. Dr. Havighurst delivered a paper indi- 
cating a fundamental program for peace. High point of his remarks was the 
outlining of three cornerstones for the achievement of peaceful cooperative rela- 
tions among all nations. 

(1) Disarmament, including elimination of the atom and hydrogen bombs, 
by mutual agreement ; 

(2) Independence for and friendly cooperation with colonial peoples ; 

(3) Formulation of policy based on the conviction that the world is poten- 
tially good for everyone in it. 

Inspired by this keynote, the assembly broke up into six workshops on peaceful 
alternatives. These workshops met in two sessions, Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday morning. (For reports, see y. 9.) 


SATURDAY EVENING——YOUTH SUI PER 


Saturday evening found the assembly participants gathered together round 
tables in the gymnasium of the Metropolitan Community Church. Thanks to the 
ladies of the church who were our hostesses, we all enjoyed a fine supper. And 
afterward, a rich evening of fellowship, culture, and education. Gloria Mor- 
gan“ was toastmistress. The evening’s program included a series of songs by 
the Junior Metropolitan Community Church, including a spiritual, a hymn, and 
the United Nations’ song. The assembly then had the pleasure of hearing a solo 
song recital by Dorothy Kennard. <A Cleveland Jewish youth led us in the 
Jewish folk dance, the hora. 

Highlight of the evening was the informal after-dinner talk by Reverend Ken 
nard, describing his recent trip to Europe. He told us about the World Peace 
Congress in Warsaw, and his subsequent tour through several European coun- 
tries. He visited Stalingrad and Lidice, the Czech city totally destroyed by the 
Nazis. One theme repeated itself over and over again, as he told of his con- 





@ Dr. Havighurst is professor of education, University of Chicago, and executive chairman 
of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives. 

* Doris Koppelman has been a leader of Junior Hadassah, New York City ; she devoted 
her full time to preparation of the assembly for the 3-month period proceding it. 

“ Gloria Morgan is a leader of the Student Christian Association, University of Chicago. 
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yersations with ordinary people in Czechoslovakia, France, Poland, the Soviet 
Union: They have experienced too much of the horrors of war, they want no 
more war, they are deep in their longing and strong in their determination for 
peace—everywhere, Reverend Kennard read the telegrams of greeting to our 
assembly—from Chinese, Czech, British, Soviet, Canadian, Hungarian youth. 
All of us were greatly moved by these expressions of fellowship. The assembly 
ynanimously authorized the continuations committee to reply to these greetings 
and also to send a message of friendship to the young people of every country. 

Finally everyone exchanged experiences concerning what we are doing for 
peace in oar communities. A speaker from Cornell University told of their 
recent Campus peace week, in which 17 organizations participated. Bill Richard- 
son and Henry Jarecki told of their tour through towns in Michigan in prepara- 
tion for the assembly. Peter Tseng and David Coffing, from Iowa, the former 
a Chinese student, told of their similar peace tour in lowa. Newton Garver from 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, gave an account of the peace conference of 
seven schools held on his campus. Clevelanders described their experiences in 
sending a youth delegation to the UN. From Ann Arbor came an account of 
their recent Peaceful Alternatives Conference and a peace petition campaign as- 
sociated with it. And so it went! Quite an inspiring, joyful evening, we all 
agreed, as we finally left the church. 


SUNDAY; FINAL PLENARY SESSION 


On Sunday the assembly convened at the George Williams College. We joined 
in an interfaith worship under the guidance of Rev. Donald Thompson, associate 
professor of religion, Florida Southern College. After the service, the six work- 
shops of the previous afternoon again met, to complete discussions on peaceful 
alternatives. 

With Gunther Wertheimer in the chair, the assembly then convened in final 
plenary session. 


GUEST SPEAKER—REV. WILLARD UPHAUS 


First order of business was a special address by another guest speaker, Dr. 
Willard Uphaus.” Reverend Uphaus greeted us warmly and enthusiastically. 
He was most moved by the spirit pervading our assembly, the tremendous feel- 
ing and vision for peace that he witnessed not only at our assembly, but among 
all the people of Europe on his recent visit there. 

Dr. Uphaus emphasized the necessity for understanding the peoples of the 
world and their tremendous desire for peace. Peace, he said, is life to every- 
one. He related as an example of this the symbols of peace a Russian wom- 
an presented to the delegates of the Second World Peace Congress visiting the 
Soviet Union. The woman met the delegation at the airport and presented them 
with three jars. In one jar was the blood-soaked soil of the war torn coun- 
try, in the second jar was a wheat seed and in the third jar a wheat stalk. 
In this simple symbolic manner the woman showed the delegation how the peo- 
ple of the world thrive on peace and can only live in peace. 

Dr. Uphaus’ talk was a stirring and profound appeal for peaceful alternatives. 
Hence it was most appropriate that he should be followed by the six reporters 
from our assembly workshops on peaceful alternatives. 


WORKSHOPS ON PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVES 


Workshops discussed three general questions: (1) What moral, ethical, and 
spiritual principles are fundamental to the peaceful alternatives we seek? 
(2) What are peaceful alternatives in the world today? What should be done? 
(8) What can we do? Workshops met as committees of the whole, or sub- 
divided into buzz groups for appropriate periods. Mutual agreement prevailed 
on the need to arrive at sound principles, and not detailed political platforms. 
With this approach the workshops were able to tackle a host of knotty problems 
in a probing give-and-take spirit. Varying points of view found ready expres- 
sion. Through the health clash of ideas, the fusing of opinions and the over- 
riding of differences, principles, approaches, and techniques of peaceful alter- 


Dr. Uphaus has been the chairman of the Religion and Labor Foundation, and executive 
secretary of the Mid-Century Conference for Peace. 
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natives emerged. Hence these workshops were particularly stimulating ang 
rewarding. The following are summary workshop reports: 


WORKSHOP NO. 1 


“We believe that all men are all one family, though with varying religious and 
moral beliefs. We appreciate the diversity within this world family, but feel 
that the differences can be used for the mutual enrichment of the world brother- 
hood, realizing—above all—our basic sameness. Because of the dignity and 
worth of all men rising from this basic sameness, we believe that the basic 
foundation for freedom, justice, and peace in the world lies in the recognition 
of full opportunities for all men. Thus there are rights which should be avail- 
able to all men without discrimination as to race, color, sex, birth, social and 
economic status, political belief or creed. A common understanding of these 
human rights is of greatest importance to the realization of world peace. In 
light of above, we feel that the following represent some of the peaceful alter- 
natives for which we as individuals and as members of groups can and must 
work, for the maintenance of peace : 

(1) World-wide exchange of ideas and friendship among the youth of all 
nations, working toward an understanding of differences through discussion and 
personal contact. 

(2) Unconditional banning of weapons of mass destruction, especially atomic 
weapons, by the UN; strict control by the UN of atomic energy, directed against 
its misuse and for its utilization for peaceful purposes. 

(3) UN conferences directed toward progressive disarmament; cessation of 
all steps leading toward greater militarization of and by our country, e. g., 
UMT and UMS, arming of Germany and Japan; elimination of discrimination in 
the armed services. 

(4) Self-determination of colonial peoples, and assistance to their develop- 
ment through UN, without strings. 

(5) Withdrawal of all non-Korean troops immediately from Korea, with a 
cease fire; negotiate with China, North Korea, South Korea, all nations through 
the UN; UN conference to settle all Asian problems. 

(6) Continuation of Young People’s General Assembly for Peace, to dis- 
seminate information; stimulate local forums, conferences, assemblies, discus- 
sions ; carry on projects for peace. 


WORKSHOP NO, 2 


The workshop began by discussing various peaceful alternatives. It soon 
came to the conclusion that it was imperative to understand the moral aspects 
of peace. The workshop felt that a place to begin was the value of individual 
life. This was summed up by one speaker as follows: 

“IT place value upon my life and worth. You place value on your life and 
worth. A mutual evaluation brings us to an understanding of the equality of 
all peoples. Only through such equality is the dignity of each individual realiza- 
ble * * * We cannot relegate to others our own moral responsibility and 
obligation to work for bringing this good to fruition. We urge peoples every- 
where to reexamine the moral foundation of their leaders. The heart of moral 
leadership is to recognize the equality of peoples and their right to self- 
determination.” 

In regard to the Korean situation one speaker said, “It is our feeling that 
moral leadership on the part of the United States has been more concerned with 
saving diplomatic ‘face’ than human faces.” The grass-roots sentiment, that 
there is “something wrong” in the Korean situation, reflects a seeking for that 
fundamental moral leadership which will achieve a cessation of killing in Korea. 
The workship took note also of the popular tide sweeping the United States for 
cessation of hostilities, withdrawal of troops and an end to the further useless 
bloodshed in Korea. 

The defense of the dignity and freedom of man and the striving to win dignity 
and freedom against enemies who use every means to prevent it entails acts 
which have the highest justice and morality behind them. The differences be- 
tween the pacifist and nonpacifist positions were discussed by one speaker, who 
recognized that differences existed yet felt the following approach would rise 
above them. “Let each be guided by his own conscience in supporting and finding 

yays to contribute to the moral effort in behalf of human dignity, equality of 
people, and self-determination.” A lively discussion centered around justifiable 
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ways and means in working to achieve self-determination for colonial peoples. 
Several participants pointed out that people confronted by force have a right to 
defend themselves with force. * * 

The workshop also took a look at the relationships between global colonialism 
and Negro segregation in the United States of America. Varying approaches were 
indicated by several speakers. All generally agreed with the fundamental propo- 
sition that “segregation of the Negro is related to, tied in with, and part of the 
blocking of the colonial peoples in their striving for self-determination.” Hence, 
the workshop recorded its opposition to both segregation in the United States of 
America and colonialism in any part of the world. 

Other peaceful alternatives put forward by the workshop included multilateral 
negotiations. The point was made very strongly that we must never cease 
negotiations at all levels and with all countries. “If negotiations last until the 
negotiators die a natural death, send in fresh reinforcements and let them con- 
tinue negotiations.” 

Additional peaceful alternatives were: 

(1) Seeking greater avenues of friendship between the youth of the world. 

(2) Accurate representation of peoples in the UN. 

(3) Preservation of the right of peoples to speak for peace. 

In reference to the last point, the workshop recommended that we adopt ‘ 
slogan “The highest form of patriotism is the moral leadership in standing 


’ 


peace.” 


Sa 
for 


WORKSHOP NO. 3 


The workshop agreed that negotiations were necessary among the major powers 
to break the deadlock. Discussion of differences across the table must replace 
present conditions, in which charges are hurled via the radio and newspaper head- 
lines, and battlefields loom as the only “answer.” The United Nations must begin 
to work again as an organ for arriving at mutual agreement among all nations. 

The workship heartily supported Dr. Havighurst’s emphasis on freedom for 
colonial peoples as an essential peaceful alternative. It noted that self-determi- 
nation is the right of all peoples. Self-determination must be applied in the 
economic and social fields, as well as in the political sphere. Therefore the 
United States and other big powers should together help other countries in their 
economic reconstruction. 

The workshop also discussed the point made by Dr. Havighurst that the world 
is fundamentally good for all people in it. The participants felt that this basic 
attitude included the recognition of differences among various peoples and respect 
for the opinions of all nations. The workshop felt that this should be the attitude 
taken by every country, including our own. 

The recommendation was made that the Young People’s General Assembly for 
Peace could contribute to strengthening and unifying the people for peace by 
electing a continuations committee and carrying on continuations activity. 


WORKSHOP NO, 4 


A wide range of areas for the creation of peace was covered. The group found 
the greatest unity on: 

(1) Negotiation among the great power nations, 

(2) Reciprocal disarmament. 

(3) Recognition of right to self-determination by colonial peoples of the world. 

(4) Need for an extensive peace movement among the people of the world, 
including our own country. 

Another area of agreement was found on the need for economie assistance to 
other lands—to be given in a way which will bespeak the good will behind it. 

Some felt the People’s Republic of China should be given recognition by the 
UN. The principle underlying this was generally approved—that the UN must 
be truly representative of the world’s people. 

As a basic working guide for peace, the assembly might use the principle of the 
brotherhood of man, and the Declaration of Human Rights of the UN. 

“We believe that we must create an understanding among nations and people. 
We should realize differences among nations and appreciate these differences. 
We should remember the fallibility of our judgments as humans, and better 
understand our seeming opponents in this way. 

“We affirm that as young people we believe in peace and believe that peace is 
possible. We also affirm that youth can head the effort for peace. The first 
and foremost duty of every American citizen is to work for peace. We must 
be willing to saerifice for peace.” 

80531—51——_56 
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On implementation, workshop No. 4 proposed: (1) Assembly to continue 
information-implementation center; (2) results of assembly to be widely di 
patched to organizations of young people; (3) delegation from assembly to UN. 
(4) development by assembly of cooperation and friendship with youth of ; 
lands, sponsorship by the UN of a World Young People’s General Assembly fo: 
Peace; (5) convening of local and State assemblies; and (6) sponsoring of 
activities for peace by these assemblies. 


WORKSHOP NO. 5 


The workshop highlighted these principles: “We wish to: (1) Promote unde: 
standing among all peoples; (2) promote the idea that war is not inevitable: 
and (3) create an awareness of peace.” 

The workshop devoted considerable attention to the future course of the Young 
People’s General Assembly for Peace. [t recommended: (1) The assembly should 
become a national coordinating center for uniting young people in behalf of peace 
It should be an organization bringing youth together stressing the principle o! 
the ethics of peace. It be a nonpartisan channel for the expression of various 
opinions concerning peace and methods of achieving it. (2) The assembly should 
take action on current issues of war and peace—send telegrams, letters, petitions. 
delegations. Sponsor and organize discussions, forums, conferences, assemblies, 
“to bring the ideas and activites of this assembly to youth groups all over the 
United States and stimulate in young people discussion and activity directed 
toward peace.” Circulate bulletins, newsletters, release, including replies to 
attacks on peace and peace organizations. Establish a permanent lobbying group 
to talk with the makers of policy to express and promote the ideas of peace. 
Spread knowledge and understanding of all groups and nations, developing 
“folksy” methods (folk dances, caravans, folk sings)—activities whereby people 
of different groups and nations come to know one another. Support an all-out 
campaign against discrimination in the United States, to demonstrate our sin- 
cerity to other nations and indicate we young people recognize and respect the 
rights of nations of darker races. 

“We submit that perhaps the apathy of the individual with which we are 
confronted today is due to widespread feeling of fatalism. It is our job then 
to show the individual that he can do something to work toward peace, by 
joining peace organizations in his community.” 


WORKSHOP NO. 6 


“We submit: The majority of the people by far want peace. We here 
represent a vast cross section of divergent interests, of numerous differences. 
But we are assured that there has been at this conference and that there is 
throughout this country a basis for unity of purpose, unity for peace, unity 
despite differences. Peace or war, life or death, the complete dignity of the 
individual or the denial of this—these affect all of us vitally. Whatever our 
particular desire for peace, however we are affected by a threat of war, we must 
organize the unconscious revolts daily expressed against war. 

“We recommend, therefore: (A) A national organization of this assembly be 
maintained. (B) We return to our respective organizations and communities 
determined to work individually in organizations to imbue others with the 
spirit permeating this entire meeting—unity for peace. (CC) We work for 
young people’s assemblies for peace on local and State levels. (D) We help 
build committees for peace, among church and synagogue youth, since their 
institutions have peace and brotherhood as their basic tenets; among young 
industrial workers, teenagers. (FE) In our communities, as in this assembly, 
Negro and white young people working together for peace is essential. (F) To 
win peace, we work to uphold the democratic rights provided for in the Con- 
stitution. (G) Through telegrams, delegations to our Government and to the UN 
and other techniques we convey our desires for peaceful alternatives, including 
our wish for a peaceful settlement of the Korean situation—through a cease 
fire, withdrawal of all foreign troops, and peaceful negotiation among all inter- 
ested parties. 

“Upon all of use we urge these responsibilities: (1) Be a source of stimula- 
tion to others. (2) Refuse to be intimidated. (3) Act now.” 

These six workshops together brought out a set of realistic, positive peaceful 
alternatives—a working basis for the future of our assembly. The hearty ap- 
plause greeting each workshop report indicated the support of the whole assem- 
bly for their findings. But these workshops did more than establish peaceful 
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alternatives. They showed that “There is no such thing as inevitable war. If 
war comes it is because human wisdom has failed.” 

Confronting our assembly were several fundamental questions, bringing hu- 
man Wisdom to task: 

Could a basis be found for peaceful alternatives to war, a basis which had 
its roots in the moral and ethical truths humanity has so far proved to be valid? 
Could differences be recognized and respected, yet transcended to discover a 
unity based on a desire for peace? Our assembly gave its clear overwhelming 

nswer, 

We agreed that peaceful alternatives can be drawn up which would conserve 
established values, while reforming the conditions which bring about war. 

We agreed in the dignity and worth of each individual, in his right to seek 
this dignity and freedom. 

We agreed that by pooling our thinking—by synthesizing the individual 
cousciences into a composite whole, we can find peaceful alternatives to war. 

We agree that now is the time to make our voices heard, to stand up and be 
‘counted, to Shoulder responsibility in working for a peaceful world in which love, 
not force, is the rightful tool of humanity. 

We agreed that by thus saying in effect “I am my brother’s keeper,” I will 
become more of a person. 

We agreed that this is the highest ethical and moral truth in the world and 
that we are big enough to live it and “Join the human race.” 


THE ASSEMBLY. CONCLUDES 


These were our accomplishments at this assembly. To them Reverend Ken- 
nard pointed in his summary of the findings of our assembly. Speaking to the 
final plenary session, he moved: (1) that the six workshop reports on peaceful 
alternatives be accepted as guiding principles for the future work of the as- 
sembly; (2) that the assembly continue and implement its work for peaceful 
alternatives; (3) that national officers and a national continuations committee: 
be elected for this purpose; (4) that Chicago be designated the executive site 
for continuation activity; (5) that we send delegations to the UN and to Wash- 
ington to bring the message of the assembly to the statesmen; (6) that we 
sponsor a host of local and regional young people’s general assemblies for peace 
throughout the length and breadth of America. He expressed thanks to the 
many people whose energetic volunteer efforts made the assembly possible- 
Marilyn Ellis, Mary Page, Al Bofman, Caryl Carnow, Jean Mae Iver, and 
others. He paid tribute to his fellow officers, Doris Koppelman and Donald 
Mathews for their vision, determination, and devoted service. 

The assembly adopted Reverend Kennard’s summary report unanimously. 
Massie Kennard then asked Doris Koppelman, the “spark plug” of the assembly 
preparations, to come forward. She received a standing ovation from the entire 
assembly. In thanking the participants, Doris said that the assembly had 
realized every dream cherished by its initiators last September, She was sure 
the assembly had a glorious future ahead of it. Its sponsors could ask for no 
greater reward, 

Marilyn Ellis” then presented a list of officer nominees, in behalf of the 
presiding committee. 

Chairman: Rev. Massie Kennard, Chicago. 

Vice chairman (midwest): Rev. Donald Mathews, Kalamazoo. 

Vice chairman (East): Doris Koppelman, New York. 

Vice chairman (South) : Willard Tatum (pro tempore). 

Vice chairman (Far West): (To be filled regionally). 

Executive officers: Marilyn Ellis, Chicago; Violet Phinney, Chicago. 
Treasurer: Gunther Wertheimer, Baltimore. 

In behalf of the presiding committee, Marilyn also recommended the election 
to the continuations committee of two other youth leaders on the national execu- 
tive board of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, Hugo Leaming, Chicago, 
and Renee Shapiro, New York. Finally she recommended the election of the rest 
of the continuations committee from the several States, based on proportional 
representation, according to the number of participants in the assembly. 

Miss Ellis’ report was unanimously approved, Finally, a last minute sug- 
gestion brought a quick, enthusiastic, hat-passing collection. The assembly 
answered Fran White's appeal for funds by contributing over $100 to meet some 
of the many bills confronting the continuations committee. 


6 Marilyn Ellis is an officer of the Illinois Christian Youth for Peace. 
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Then a few moments of solemn prayer, guided by Rev. Massie Kennard. And 
the Star Spangled Banner sung with a patriotic fervor and dignity bespeaking 
the high ideals of peace and the brotherhood inspiring us in this final session. 
And adjournment. 

In State meetings, during the last session, the following additional members 
of the national continuations committee were elected: 


Marytand: Betty Clarke. New York—Contd. 
Connecticut: Bob Vater. Renee Sharpiro 
Ohio: Frances White 
Louis Staetzer Genevera Valkaz 
Ruth Shaeffer Ted Shipt 
Carlos Grubbs Pennsylvania: (To be designated) 
Wisconsin: Bob Lyon; Howard Polsky Iowa: David Coffing 
Michigan: Illinois: 
Lasher Smith Mary Sutera 
Pearl Parker Chester Chambers 
Audrey Smedley Art Long 
Henry Jarecki Mary Page 
New Jersey: James Paul White, Jr. Walter Davis 
California: Ted Rolfs Dorothy S. Branch 
New York: Earnise DeCuir 
Douglas Glasgow Hugo P. Leaming 


Cable of fellowship sent by the national continuations committee to the young 
people of other countries who greeted our assembly, and also addressed to the 
youth of all nations: 

“Young People’s General Assembly Peace, Chicago, January 5-7, 1951, wel- 
comes message. Assembly young Americans all walks life agrees peaceful alter- 
natives possible, particularly through negotiations between United States and 
U.S. 8S. R. and multinational reduction arms, including elimination weapons mass 
destruction. Assembly extends bonds fellowship youth all countries. Moral 
conviction peace necessary inspires assembly.” 

“Rev. Massie KENNArRD, Chairman, 
“Rev. Donatp Maruews, Vice Chairman.” 


CREDENTIALS REPORT 


The Young Peoples General Assembly for Peace welcomes the participation 
of all interested young people, either as delegates or observers from young 
people’s organizations or as individuals. 

Participating in this assembly were 225 young people from the following 
States: 


State: State—Continued 

a EE TOE eT ir 58 BLESS fe Lee eee Le aeraes | 102 
LO EAE eet Aen pr eer seee eee es La PL | ; ne ae ae ee pe ere: | 
JL Ree cen Sees om = PROS oi ee tess, 3 
JE ee erence ede ee 2 PONE TIVONIG oo ee at 2 
P| eee Se Me ed ns ee Cees 2 RMINIROT NEG src ee 3 
North Carolina. -.-_- pe ees 1 Massachusetts.2. = on 1 
SS re ieee aaa 1 





These young people came from a wide range of organizations including the 
following: ’ 


1. Christian young people’s organizations (including campus Christian or- 


ganizations, community churches, divinity students, etc.) ------------ 36 
2. 2ewish youns people's. organiztarione. 2c} «2 ok te 31 
3. Negro young people’s organizations (NAACP, churches) --~_-----------~ 15. 
ER I a ee ah a at abet crates Beas oe 21 


5. Young people’s political action groups (political organizations and dis- 


cussion groups)—------ ile sek a Pe ie I OP ee PRM eee ee L om Tt sees 22 
Geese: DORCE OOO oe ee caw ecebe Lal ee 25 
Ug II III oink es ee hh a pies ek oweleeetseeee 4 
TUR IN ke a ee ic ae ee 35 
9. Miscellaneous organizations (including Boy Scouts, community groups, 

OD SiGe ee ee ee i ee OS i 7 
10. Individuals mentioning no organizations De ladoonecaaiggelto Raub ne ue ech aleae Seas Gane 38 





17 There is a small amount of overlap since some participants are to be found in more 
than one category. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to any general agricultural 
exemption under selective-service regulations which will provide a haven for 
those endeavoring to obtain deferment. 

In the interest of Maximum production of farm commodities and the stabiliza- 
tion of food prices, however, careful consideration needs to be given to the 
importance of maintaining in agriculature those key persons skilled in the 
operation, care, and maintenance of farm machinery, in the care of livestock, 
and other operations requiring a high degree of competence, skill, and training. 

The extent to which the farm-labor force has been reduced during the past 
decade is not generally appreciated. This trend and related developments are 
summarized briefly below from the latest official statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


1939 1949 
United States population x 130, 900, 000 149, 200, 000 
Farm population _- ee 30, 480, 000 27, 776. 000 
Percent of total___- gn ee eae) ; 23.3 18.6 


This reduced rural population is reflected in the total number of persons 
employed in agriculture: 


Average number employed during 1939___--____--__________________ 11, 723, 000 
Average number employed during 1949____________________________ 10, 756, 000 


Reduction (percent) —~---—- Sane 8.2 

Since Korea, the movement of people out of rural areas has been tremendously 
accelerated. In addition to the substantial number of draftees and reservists 
called to military services from rural areas, the migration of rural people into 
industrial areas to accept employment created by the quickened tempo of in- 
dustry has attained tremendous proportions. 

The accelerated reduction in the available labor force in agriculture in recent 
month is reflected in the farm employment estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

{Millions of farm workers] 


Year Jan. Feb. | Mar. ; Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept Oct. | Nov Dee. 
1948 7.8 8.6 9.9 11.4 12.2 12.3 12.7 13. 1 15.0 3.3 ) 1.2 
1949 7.4 8.4 9.4 10.9 11.9 12. 1 12.2 12. § 14.7 12.9 9. 4 cn 
1950 7.3 8.3 9.4 10.9 11.5 i 9 Ay | 11.6 12.0 13.7 12 8.9 


It will be noted that the reduction in farm employment is most critical in those 
months of high seasonal farm employment, July through October. 

Despite the long-term trend toward a reduction in rural population and farm 
employment, total agricultural production has been well maintained as indicated 
by the following figures: 
Inde. of total 
agricultural 


Year: production 
luo0-Ge......-.<. : _ PF cite pra Se Mee. Oe et eee ae 
1945. j hen ES . : Pe see ee 
i) | SE BE es See heats : : : oe Rit Nagy 
1947. Ween ts De : : 3. “Seo 
1948. 3 : ; Sel ral 141 
1949 : é pe eet eee . 140 
1950 (preliminary) abe : ; 135 


This increased farm production, in the face of declining rural populations and 
farin employment, has been made possible by a spectacularly dramatic increase 
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in production per man, as indicated by the following estimates from the United 
States Department of Agriculture : 
Index of out; 
Year: per man-ho 
1935-39 __- 


LY elle IRAE EEE SAN ee Se 
1948____- Secs ater oases onesie ii omon 


l 
aR ae espe ahs RD SS eae iN ec wd cece cs tat oe me in gece akins is Aaa 141 

1 
pete Me lial Rec Sk ie het pk inet ini ee? 14] 


‘Not yet available. 


This increased productivity per man has been achieved by a revolution in the 
character of agricultural production, compounded of improved skills, scientifi 
knowledge and training and the increasing use of farm machinery. The tr 
mendous increase in mechanization of farming is demonstrated by the following 
data: 

{Thousands} 


Machinery on farms of United States 1940 1950 
Tractors 1, 545 3, 82 
Trucks : : 1, 047 | 2, 200 
Milking machines 175 | 71 
Grain combines 190 | 650 
Mechanical corn pickers 110 | 41 
| 


cotton pickers, sugar-beet harvesters, and self-propelled grain harvesters has 
been even more spectacular. 

Certain obvious conclusions can be drawn from the above data, as follows: 

1. The trend toward increased productivity per man in agriculture can be con 
tinued, provided adequate supplies of machinery are made available. The nationa! 
interest requires acceleration rather than deceleration of the trend toward 
mechanization during these critical days. 

2. Despite the conclusion reached in the previous paragraph, in consideration 
of the inevitable shortages and dislocations which may be anticipated, and in 
view of the large reduction in agricultural manpower which has already been 
sustained in recent months, there is a limit below which the total farm labor force 
may be reduced only with jeopardy to an adequate supply of food and fiber for 
domestic and military needs. There is very little slack in agriculture today. It 
is quite possible that farm employment may fall off below this limit during 1951. 

8. Agriculture has gone through tremendous changes, even during the past 
decade. During this period and the preceding decade, much of the manual labor 
in agriculture has been converted to machine labor. The type of farmer or farm 
employee needed to operate and manage today’s efficient farm operation with its 
technological and mechanical appurtenances is considerably superior in skills, 
scientific knowledge, and management ability than was the case a decade or 
more ago. 

4. In the interest of the national productive effort it is important that consid- 
eration be given to maintaining in agriculture those key skilled employees who are 
responsible for attaining such production. Although theoretically local draft 
boards may give consideration to such matters, it is our observation that in most 
cases they have failed to do so, and that substantial numbers of farm people, who 
could make a greater contribution to national mobilization in agriculture than 
anywhere else, have been classified for military service. A surprising number of 
highly integrated farming units have already been denied of the skilled man- 
power which has made possible a high productiveness per acre, per animal unit, 
and per man. It is recommended that every effort be made to encourage local 
draft boards toward a better understanding of the relationship between maximum 
farm production and the maintenance in agriculture of the key personnel who 
make such production possible. 
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AMERICAN CIvit LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. VINSON: We enclose herewith a copy of the statement recently 
adopted by the American Civil Liberties Union pertaining to our position on 
universal military training. We would greatly appreciate if this statement could 
be inserted in the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patrick MURPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director. 


STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The American Civil Liberties Union has consistently taken the position that 
Government conscription of individual lives is a complete denial of what ought 
to be a basic civil liberty. Conscription for war or preparation for war raises 
special problems because it Constrains some men to do that to which they are 
opposed by religious or philosophic conviction. 

However, the grim facts of our troubled times have compelled the Civil 
Liberties Union to recognize the imperative Claims imposed upon us all by the 
necessity to maintain our national security. In time of war or under imminent 
threat of war, it has seemed generally evident to our citizens that the fairest 
and most efficient way to provide military forces is by means of conscription and 
the assignment of men through selective service. 

Hence, the American Civil Liberties Union did not oppose the draft law which 
was adopted in 1940. In 1945, it felt that the case for compulsory military 
training as essential to national security was by no means strong enough to over- 
ride the grave objections to conscription in the name of liberty. This fact it 
set forth in its resolution of that year, which it reaffirmed in 1947. 

Although we now face a very different set of facts and problems than in 1945 
or 1947, although peril to national security is great and imminent, and although 
clearly it lies beyond the competence of the ACLU in the name of freedom now 
to oppose measures for selective service which in earlier emergencies it has 
accepted, it does have a right to ask three things: 

1. In the current emergency which may require conscription, the present 
selective-service law should be revised to give more generous protection to the 
rights of conscience. The sincerity of conscientious objection should not be 
judged by the test of a religious formula so narrow as to exclude ethical or hu 
manistic beliefs. A way should be found as in Great Britain during the Second 
World War to permit sincere objectors to render useful service to society’ rather 
than to confine them in jails. 

2. Everything possible should be done to make it clear that conscription is an 
emergency measure. We believe that an extended selective-service law should 
not be accompanied by a universal military training law. The latter, in the light 
of history, would seem far more likely to create a spirit of militarism hostile 
to democratic liberties, to prepare the way psychologically for totalitarian prac- 
tices, and to become accepted as a regular feature of education, even in times 
of peace. Selective service is obviously intended for a particular emergency, 
even if it should be made very comprehensive. Man’s ability to abandon con 
scription will be a measure of his capacity to maintain both peace and freedom. 

3. Everything possible should be done by Congress to eliminate the remaining 
racial discrimination in the Armed Forces, 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., Mareh 2, 1951. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Servieves, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CHAIRMAN VINSON: For the information of the Committee on Armed 
Services, may I call attention to the position of the American Federation of 
Labor on the subject of universal military training. 

For some years, the American Federation of Labor had opposed the UMT 
program, certainly as a peacetime institution. Recently, the executive council 
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of the A. F. of L. revised this stand in favor of such training in time of emergency, 
Specifically, this is what the executive council said as of January 29, 1951: 

“In view of the present war emergency, the executive council favors limited 
universal military training; however, that it shall end with the emergency, that 
it shall not become part of our educational system, and that it shall in no way 
transgress upon or become part of our civilian system of service, production, 
and distribution, or be used in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere with the 
rights of labor individually and/or collectively.” 

We believe that the present bill, H. R. 2811, should include a terminal date to 
coincide with the close of the currently declared national emergency. Such in- 
clusion would then be in line with the view set forth by our executive council in 
its statement of January 29. 

I believe it should also be said that we would oppose any amendments to the 
bill designed to draft civilian manpower or to create civilian labor corps, or 
any of the other odious practices introduced into the Old World during the last 
generation. 

Respectfully, 
Grorce D. RILry, 
Member, National Legislative Committee, American Federation 
of Labor. 


STATEMENT BY JULIUS OCHS ADLER, COCHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEER, MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


I. IDENTIFICATION 


My name is Julius Ochs Adler. I was born in Chattanooga, Tenn., and follow- 
ing graduation from Princeton University have resided in New York City, except 
for six and a half years of duty with the Army during World Wars Iand II. My 
military career began in the first and second Plattsburg training camps of 1915 
and 1916, where I served as private and noncommissioned officer. I was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in April 1917, have continuously been an active 
Reserve officer, and at present command the Seventy-seventh Infantry Division, 
Oo. R. C. I have always been engaged in newspaper work and have been asso- 
ciated throughtout with the New York Times, as general manager since 1935. 
For many years I have also been the publisher of the Chattanooga Times. 


mm. M. T. C.. A. POLICY 


I represent here today as its cochairman the national emergency committee 
of the Military Training Camps Association of the United States. When the 
M. T. C. A. was formed during the Plattsburg training camps of 1916, the follow- 
ing of several short resolutions was adopted: 

“That the object and policy of this association is to bring about a system of 
universal obligatory military training and service for the young men of the 
United States under exclusive Federal control.” 

Since then the association has existed solely to further these purposes. The 
principal provisions of the bill submitted to your committee by the Defense 
Department have, with one or two minor exceptions, our endorsement and it is 
in regard to this legislation that I appear before you. 


Ill, AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


There is no area of disagreement on the following basic factors which have 
motivated the proposed legislation of the Defense Department: 

(a) We face a grave threat to our national security. 

(b) Adequate measures must be adopted to meet that threat. 

(c) In those measures we must provide for an effective manpower force 
in being of 3.500.000 in the immediate future, perhaps larger later on. 

(7) These measures must also provide a realistic reserve that can be mobilized 
with the maximum of economy and efficiency. 

In examining the adequacy of the current proposal and in order not to 
impose on your available time, I will limit my discussion to the three principal 
questions most frequently raised in opposition, namely : 

(1) Why should the lower age limit for the program of military service 
and training be set at 18? 
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(2) Why should the period of training and service be fixed at 27 months? 
(3) Why should a program of universal service and training be enacted in 
preference to a continuation or extension of the Selective Service Act? 


IV. 18-YEAR LOWER AGE LIMIT 


I submit that the choice of the 18-year lower age limit arises logically from 
the framework of our society. Eighteen is a recognized dividing line between 
adolescence and maturity for the following reasons: 

(a) In 20 States of the Union, together with Puerto Rico and Alaska, a young 
man may go to work at 18 without adolescent permit; in the other States the 
minimum is even lower. Under the Federal child labor laws the age limit is 
16 years for those in manufacturing occupations, with an age limit of 18 years 
for those engaged in more hazardous occupations. Therefore, in our productive 
society at 18 he has become a man. 

(b) Similarly he is regarded at 18 as fit for military service. All the services 
accept his enlistment at this age and he is held qualified to determine his 
responsibility for such action, since the consent of his parents is not required. 
Although this regulation has existed for years, there has been no hue and cry 
raised by any segment of the public that 18 is too young and should be increased 
to 18% or 19 or even higher. 

(c) Eighteen is the normal and accepted break in the pattern of our educa- 
tion. At that age, or even younger, the average young man will have com- 
pleted high school and will be ready to embark on a course of higher education 
or to leave his formal schooling and go to work. In the former case his studies 
can be better interrupted than if he has already begun college work. In the 
latter he can be taken into military service before he starts to work in a chosen 
line of activity. 

(d) The arbitrary deferment for other than high school seniors following an 
eighteenth birthday by 8 months or 6 months or 1 year will tend to disrupt 
this normal pattern. One-half year of advanced schooling, for example, to be 
followed by military induction, is certainly not desirable. Likewise, it is 
unlikely that a useful start on a working career could be made in such a 
period with the knowledge either by the employer or the young man himself 
that it would be interrupted by military service. The interests of the young 
men, no less than of the society, will be served by making the time break auto- 
matic. Moreover, the proposal to leave undertermined the precise quarterly 
period in which the young man will be called will inevitably be a source of 
worry and grave uncertainty. Inferior performance followed by an unfair 
estimate of his competency, whether at work or in college, will result. Fair 
play demands that the law provide the eighteenth birthday as the fixed date 
of call. 

(e) A large number of our colleges and universities are already prepared 
to modify their curricula in such a way that the young men would be able, 
after military service, to complete the requirements for a degree in 3 years 
instead of the presently prevailing 4-year period. Hence the net time loss from 
training and service in the life of a veteran student will be reduced by 1 year. 

(f) In both World Wars, he was drafted at 18 when the services and the public 
rightly regarded him as a man—not as an adolescent still tied to his mother’s 
apron strings who needed pampering and further shelter. If the present danger 
is sufficiently grave to warrant the recall to duty of veterans who have volun- 
tarily enrolled in the Reserves, it is certainly grave enough to warrant our use 
of this age group upon whom we have relied in the past. 

(7) Precedent having established 18 as a proper age, it becomes today solely 
a matter of timing. We earnestly submit it is better to train voung men of 18 
before the outbreak of war, and thereby possibly avert one, than to wait until 
war comes. Previously our ocean barrier and the military adequacy of our 
allies provided us with some little time to prepare. This situation does not exist 
today and will not in the foreseeable future. 


V. 27-MONTH PERIOD 


The choice of the 27-month period for training and service is not arbitrary or 
capricious. Our most skillful military men are agreed that a 2-year period is 
the minimum in which training can be adequate and service effective. This 
2 years, or 24 months, should be regarded, then, as the productive base. It is 
established that an additional month is required for necessary processing, trans- 


portation to training camps and ultimate service assignments, and finally de- 
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processing. Under our regulations, the serviceman is entitled to 30 days’ leaye 
in each year of service. This adds another two and a fraction months in tly 
year period. If training and service is to be set up on a 2-year basis, therefore, 
the 27-month period is the logical term. 


VI, UNIVERSAL VERSUS SELECTIVE SERVICE 


It is recognized that this training and service period leads directly into the 
subsequent Reserve status and this brings us to the third question, Why univers; | 
rather than selective service? 

(a) Our problem is not one of raising an emergency army. This is the basis 
for a Selective Service Act. At present we are faced with a long-term threat ty 
our security and must devise long-term measures to meet it. 

(b) If we extend the Selective Service Act and take up all available categories 
we shall have done nothing more than to meet the needs of this year. We shi:il! 
have made no provision for the future. When the present categories are ex 
hausted we shall have to begin all over again. 

(c) A Selective Service Act does not provide for a continuous flow of men int: 
an available Reserve. Most of those who go into Reserve contingents voluntarily 
will eventually feel that they are either penalizing themselves or jeopardizing, 
their futures, or both. Likewise, there is no obligatory provision in selective 
service under which the Reserve components can be recruited and subsequent|y 
mobilized as trained and readily effective personnel. 

(d) The flow of trained manpower through service and into Reserve is of 
primary importance. Creating an army for this year only is like tooling up a 
factory and then closing the assembly lines. We want continuous training and 
service for security, the continuous production of what is called our suitable 
defensive posture of trained strength. It is the only language unfortunatel, 
that the vast conspiracy to enslave the world directed by the Kremlin unde: 
stands today. 

The concern of the little group of wicked and godless men called the Politburo 
over this pending legislation is indicated by a recent outburst of opposition, onl) 
one of many, in the February 9 issue of the Daily Worker. Three columns of the 
editorial page of that date reprint part of the proceedings of the recent Fifteent! 
National Convention of the Communist Party under the caption “Militarization 
of youth.” I quote two short extracts: “Decisive elements in the war program 
include the proposais now advanced for extending the draft to 18 vears old, 
etc.” And later on, “These proposals for militarizing have been tapped by the 
master plan for universal military training and service, which would make 
every youth, regardless of physical disabilities or dependency status, part of 
an over-all military machine.” 

(e) The principle of universality of military service is more profoundly in 
accord with our democratie institutions than any system of selection. Many ot 
the founding fathers of this Republic, inspired initially by George Washington, 
advocated such legislation beginning at the age of 17. Unfortunately, when 
enacted into law it was emasculated by temporizing compromises, Unwittingly 
perhaps, even then as now, opposing groups frequently put self-interest ahead of 
national interest. The public defense ought to be the responsibility of every cit 
izen just as the heritage of freedom is the birthright of every citizen. We do not 
have a selective allocation of our liberties, and by the same token we need not 
have a selective allocation of the right and duty and privilege of defending them 
The establishment of this principle should deepen our national consciousness 
and enrich our national life. The essential rightness of military training and 
service at 1S should bring home the essential rightness of service to the Nation 
by all citizens at every age. 


VIL. CONCLUSION 


For these foregoing reasons, the organization that I represent urges the prompt 
enactment into law of the legislation before you. We respectfully counsel you 
to guard against suggestions of compromise and evasion. No one wants a Mili- 
tary Service Act, singe no one wants the condiitons that make it necessary. 
But it is necessary, as we are agreed, and we shall not have served that end if 
we allow temporizing and half measures to emasculate the program from its 
inception. We are planning a powerful program for an armed peace in the 
hope that we ean avert war. This cause is srfficiently impelling to enlist the 
fullest endeavors and sacrifices of all without compromise. 
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COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


Archibald G. Thacher, chairman 

jbunean G. Harris, treasurer 

Julius Ochs Adler, cochairman 

\ifred Roelker, secretary, 165 Broadway, New York City 
Lewis G. Wallace, vice chairman 

John W. Castle, Jr., vice Chairman 


Executive committee: 


Harry M. Addinsell V. Lada-Mocarski 
Julius Ochs Adler Langdon P. Marvin 
Benjamin T. Anuskewicz Walter W. Metcalf 

F. R. Appleton, Jr. John K. Olyphant, Jr. 
A. L. Boyce H. Harvey Pike, Jr. 
John D. Butt Richardson Pratt 
Philip A. Carroll Elihu Root 

Henry P. Davison Eustace Seligman 

J. Lloyd Derby George C. Sharp 
Knowlton Durham Herbert T. Spooner 
Vernon A, Eagle Archibald G. Thacher 
Harry Forsyth Lewis G. Wallace 
John P. Freeman Cornelius W. Wickersham 
Paul Hammond Robert Winthrop 
Dunean G. Harris J. Frank Wood 


Gerard P. Herrick 
State chairmen: 
Alabama: Douglas Arant 
Arizona: Walter W. Knorp, William R. Mathews 
Arkansas: James C. Conway 
California: Eugene D. Bennett, Philip J. FitzGerald, Charles R. Page 
Colorado: Edward S. Hanley 
Connecticut : William C. Skinner 
Delaware: E. Ennals Berl 
District of Columbia: Arthur F. Cosby, Joseph C. Grew 
Florida: Bert C. Riley 
Georgia: James A. Dunlap 
Idaho: Arthur Oppenheimer, Jr. 
Ilinois: Thomas R. Gowenlock, Tom Russell Wyles 
Indiana: Foster L. Stanley 
Iowa: Harold E. Pride 
Kansas: Charles S. Huffman 
Kentucky : Charles ID. Dunne, William Marshall Bullitt, John M. P. Thatcher 
Louisiana: deLesseps S. Morrison 
Maine: Fred D. MeAlary 
Marvland: Stuart C. Hopper, Edmond 8S. Donoho 
Massachusetts: Robert Cutler, Chester D. Heywood, Harry B. Johnson 
Michigan: Truman H. Newberry, II 
Minnesota: Stafford King 
Mississippi: Alexander FitzHugh 
Missouri: Wilbur Boardman Jones 
Montana: Edmond G. Toomey 
Nebraska: Harry S. Byrne 
Nevada: Edgar H. Walker 
New Hampshire: Richard F. Upton 
New Jersey : John W. Castle, Jv., William L. Maude 
New Mexico: Hiram M. Dow 
New York: John P. Freeman 
North Carolina: Edgar H. Bain, J. W. Harrelson 
North Dakota: Charles W. Liften 
Ohio: Allan C, House, Robert H. Jamison 
Oklahoma: Roy Hoffman 
Oregon: George A. 1). Kerr 
Pennsvivania: Dr. James Z. Appel, Jay Cooke, Howard C, Petersen 
Rhode Island: Thomas F. Black, Jr. 
South Carolina: Sumter A. Porter 
South Dakota: Roy E. Wilk 
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Tennessee: Boylston Green 

Texas: Marshall H. Kennedy 

Utah: Kingsley E. Clawson 

Vermont: Warren R. Austin, Jr. 

Virginia: George K. Blankenbeckler, Edward VY. Walker 
Washington: Stephen F. Chadwick 

West Virginia: T. H. McGovran 

Wisconsin: Harold Sands Falk 

Wyoming: Rudolph J. Hofmann 

Puerto Rico: Eduardo R. Gonzales 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSOCIATION 


To the COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES: 

The National Licensed Beverage Association is a national trade association of 
the proprietors of restaurants, hotels, and taverns licensed to sell alcoholic bever- 
ages for consumption on the premises. Membership in the association is held 
through various State and local associations, the names of which are appended to 
this statement. 

The association believes that a statement of its position is necessary, not be- 
cause of any provision now contained in the legislation under consideration but 
because certain organizations and individuals seeking a return to national pro- 
hibition have in the past and are now proposing that a first step to be taken 
toward national prohibition by prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages on or 
near military establishments. 

So far as sales to persons over 21 years of age are concerned, such restrictive 
legislation is merely a repetition of the device used by the probitionists in 1917 
to obtain an entering wedge for national prohibition and has no relation to the 
establishment of a fighting force to further national security. It is a device 
used to obtain by indirection a result which the prohibitionists know they cannot 
obtain directly through a vote of the people. 

The primary argument advanced by the proponents of such ideas is that service 
personnel under 21 years of age must be protected. They forget that this prob- 
lem of sales to minors is not limited to minors in the military service and that 
the solution of it is now being accomplished by the States. 

It must be made clear that we do not oppose adequate restrictions on the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to miners. We, as an association and as individual retail- 
ers, are doing everything possible to foster in the various States an aggressive 
and enlightened program for the enforcement of existing laws which prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating beverages to minors. 

Except for certain phases of liquor control with regard to purity, labeling and 
taxation, the control of intoxicating beverages has, by the twenty-first amend- 
ment, been placed in the hands of the States. Acting under this specifie authority, 
all of the States, with two exceptions, have made it unlawful to sell intoxicating 
beverages to persons under 21 years of age. The association and the 28 local 
associations which comprise its membership are actively cooperating with the 
various States in their enforcement programs. At the recent national convention 
of this association, a substantial part of the program was devoted to an exchange 
of ideas as to how we, as retailers. can better cooperate with the authorities in 
the various States in eliminating sales to minors. Further, as a member group of 
Licensed Beverage Industries, we are cooperating with the area disciplinary 
boards of the armed services to prevent sales to minors in uniform, and to solve 
other problems that arise in connection with the retail sale of intoxicating 
beverages. 

With the adequate State laws in existence, there is no necessity for further 
legislation as regards sales to minors, including sales to minors in uniform. 
Since the problem is now one of enforcement, the need is for aids to that end 
rather than new laws. 

The problem is one of minor identification. One of the useful aids in preventing 
sales to male minors generally has been the selective-service cards earried by 
registrants. About 214 years ago, we met with Selective Service officials and 
asked that, when the draft identification card was made up, it show the holder’s 
date of birth. These cards have been extremely helpful to us in identifying 
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civilian male minors, and we find the new service identification cards to be just 
as helpfu'. The service identification card also shows the date of birth. We are 
informed that the tremendous job of issuing these cards to all service personnel 
has not been completed; but, if such cards could be issued to all minor service 
personnel immediately upon their induction into training, the enforcement of 
existing State laws would be made easier, We recommend that the committee 
urge the military services to issue such cards to all personnel immediately upon 
their induction. 

We propose to assist proper authority in every possible way to prevent sales 
to either civilian or military minors. We submit that since the individual States 
now prohibit sales of intoxicating liquors to minors, both civilian and military, no 
further legislation restricting sales to military personnel is necessary. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WENDELIN Krart, President. 


AFFILIATES OF NATIONAL LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSOCIATION 


Arizona Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Associated Tavern Owners of Brooklyn, Ine. 
Associated Tavern Owners of Utah, Ine. 

Buckeye Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
California Tavern Association 

Cass County Liquor Dealers of Fargo, N. Dak. 
Central and Northern California Tavern Association 
Chicago Tavern Owners’ Association 

Hawkeye National Beverage Association 

Illinois State Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Illinois Tavern Owners’ Association 

Indiana Retail Alegholic Beverage Association, Inc. 
Maryland State Licensed Beverage Association, Ine. 
Massachusetts Retail Liquor Dealers’ Board of Trade 
Michigan Table-Top Licensees’ Congress 

Minnesota Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Montana Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Nebraska Beer and Liquor Retailers’ Association 
New York State Restaurant Liquor Dealers’ Association 
North Dakota Beverage Dealers Association 
Restaurant Beverage Retailers of Washington, D. C. 
Rhode Island Retail Liquor Dealers’ Board of Trade 
South Dakota Liquor Dealers’ Association 

‘Tavern League of Wisconsin, Inc. 

United Licensed Beverage Association of New Jersey 
United Tavern Owners of Philadelphia 

Wisconsin Tavern Keepers’ Association 


AMERICAN YOUTH FOR POLITICAL ACTION, 
(Youth division of the prohibition party), 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 3, 1951. 
Hon, Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Vinson: The Prohibition National Committee expresses appreciation 
for the invitation to state its position on the pending military conscription bill 
to your committee. Unable to appear in person, the undersigned has been asked 
to prepare this statement for the Prohibition National Committee and for its 
youth division. We ask that this statement be read into the official hearing 
records of your committee. 

The Prohibition National Committee and its youth division are unalterably 
opposed to universal military service and training or any program of peacetime 
military conscription. 

The pending draft legislation is a fundamental departure from our free 
American heritage. Generations ago many of our forefathers came to America 
seeking freedom from the oppression of military conscription. This legislation 
would merely reestablish what they came to escape. 
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Former national president of the Reserve Officers of the United States, Col, 
William H. Neblett, recently declared: “Universal military service and training 
for the 18-year-olds, or any other ages, proposed by the amendments to the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 (S. 1), is conscription of the true Prussian type 
and that is why I oppose this bill. It is inconceivable to me how this type of 
military organization, which was completely defeated in two world wars by the 
armies of democratic nations, can be seriously considered.” 

At our last national convention of the prohibition party, our unalterable 
opposition to this legislation was expressed as follows: 

“Universal military training: Believing that peacetime military training in om 
country does not represent a safeguard for world peace; that it is contrary 
in principle to our American way of life; that it places an unnecessary burden 
upon our peacetime economy; that it could lead only to military dictatorship ; 
and that it would, under existing conditions, lead to the moral and spiritual! 
deterioration of our youth, we declare our opposition to any program of peace- 
time military conscription.” 

In the official statement of principles and objectives of the youth division 
of the Prohibition Party, called American Youth for Political Action, the 
following definite statement is made: 

“We oppose universal military training and other steps in a world-wide arma- 
ments race. Rather, we feel that the United States should work for the world 
abolition of conscription and world-wide disarmament.” 

The speech of President Truman on United Nations Day last October, in which 
he called for world disarmament with adequate safeguards, is the more con- 
structive and effective way to peace. For a world that is disarmed cannot 
go to war. Both America and Russia have in words declared their support 
of this ideal. But we must make it more than words. We must make it a 
real vital part of American foreign policy. We must challenge Russia to 
live up to her words of peace—words that have been very effectively propa- 
gandizing many millions around the world. We must seek the psychological 
leadership for peace as Senator Brien McMahon and others have proposed. 
Instead of calling for futher extension of conscription through this proposed 
universal military service and training bill, your committee should issue a ¢all 
for world disarmament. Such a call would rally men of good will of all parties 
to its support. 

While absolutely opposed to any form of universal military service and train- 
ing, we wish to point out special opposition to the provisions to make this 
legislation permanent. Too, under the pretext of the current crisis, establish 
such a long-range program is to take advantage of the hysteria of the moment 
to saddle us with a program that during more peaceful times the American 
people have refused to support. 

We also express our special opposition to the provisions for 18-year-olds to be 
included in the pending draft. Only England, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg 
of the Atlantic Pact countries begin conscripting men before the age of 19. 
Other pact nations begin later: Italy at 21, Belgium at 20, and France at 19. 
Even the totalitarian dictatorship of Russia does not begin her conscription 
before the age of 19. Military necessity does not require the drafting of any- 
one before 19. 

Teen-age youth are especially susceptible to indoctrination with the military 
philosophy of the inevitability of war, and chief reliance upon military might. 
etc. They are also more likely to lower their moral standards when brought 
together in such an unusual environment. No effort to sugar-coat the bill 
by providing needed safeguards to protect trainees from vice and alcoholic 
beverages can remove these facts. This is evidenced by the proud boast of 
Kenneth Laird, advertising man, to the Wholesale Beer Association of Ohio 
on February 7, 1947, referring to World War II experience. As reported in the 
Brewers Journal in March 1947, he said: 

“Ten million GI's have learned to know and like beer much earlier than they 
would have as civilians. For 5 years there bas been no need to ‘sell! Unele Sam 
has been your sales manager and the best you ever had.” This in violation of 
the anticanteen law still upon our Federal Statutes. 

In our Prohibition national platform we declare: “We believe in world peace 
and universal brotherhood. Having united with other national groups to 
restore world order and preserve world peace, our Nation should lead them all 
in submerging selfish interests for the common good of all. This is a severe 
test for American statesmen, and the men to be intrusted with the task should 
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be men whose dependence is upon a higher power for wisdom and guidance.” 

These are above party considerations. Our actions of the next few months 
may Well determine the course of future history for our time. We dare not 
commit. the fallacy of relying upon military might and intensify an arins race 
that can only lead to world catastrophe. Instead, we ask your committee to take 
a realistic position calling for world disarmament to stop this insane arms race 
before it is too late. We need this creative leadership. It is well within our 
free American tradition. It would show to the world, if sincerely made, a 
cornerstone of our policy, who is really for peace. Our present path leads only 
to war; such an alternative could lead to peace. 

Submitted by Prohibition National Committee. 

Rey. Roserr GEM MER, 
National Chairman, American Youth for Political Action. 


1948 PLATFORM OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY 
PREAMBLE 


We, the representatives of the Prohibition Party, assembled in national con- 
yention at Winona Lake, Ind., June 26, 27, 28, 1947, recognize Almighty God as 
the source of all just government and with faith in the teachings of the Prince 
of Peace, do solemnly promise that, if our party is chosen to administer the 
affairs of this Nation, we will use all the power of our administration to serve 
the people of the United States. 


WORLD PEACE AND ORDER 


We believe in world peace, and universal brotherhood. 

Having united with other national groups to restore world order and preserve 
world peace, our Nation should lead them all in submerging selfish interests for 
the common good of all. 

This is a severe test for American statesmen, and the men to be intrusted with 
the task should be men whose dependence is upon a Higher Power for wisdom 
and guidance. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


We favor the development of a constructive plan for the international control 
of atomic energy, involving a system of international inspection of the manu- 
facture of atomic energy and punishment for violation of regulations. 
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Believing that peacetime military training in our country does not represent a 
safeguard for world peace, that it is contrary in principle to our American way 
of life, that it places an unnecessary burden upon our peacetime economy, that 
it could lead only to military dictatorship, and that it would, under existing 
conditions, lead to the moral and spiritual deterioration of our youth, we declare 
our opposition to any program of peacetime military conscription. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


We renew our loyalty to the Constitution of the United States and have 
supreme confidence in this form of government to meet ever-changing national 
and world conditions. 

We are opposed to nazism, communism, and fascism and all other forms of 
totalitarianism. Weare convinced that the best and only safeguard against these 
dangerous doctrines is to protect the rights and guard the welfare of our citizens. 

War spending has set an extravagant example of wasteful government opera- 
tion. The time is here for rigid curtailment. We believe that for any govern- 
ment to take nearly one-third of its citizen’s income to pay the expenses of 
government is a most unjust, immoralact. We believe the only way to materially 
reduce the cost of government is to reduce the number of functions performed 
hy government. Hence, in accordance with the principle which we believe to be 
the basis of all sound government—namely, that government ought not to do 
What the people, without government intervention, can do. We promise, if 
elected to power, to reorganize the Federal Government in accordance with this 
principle, discarding all departments, bureaus, or other unnecessary personnel 
that cannot qualify as legitimate when measured by this principle. 
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TAXES 


With proper economy, government will cost less and thus make it possible to 
steadily reduce the public debt and gradually lift the tax load from the average 
eitizen. 

In the States we favor the effort to limit the tax rate whenever possible to 
1 percent of full value of property, in order to prevent foreclosure and confisca- 
tion, and assist the home owner, farmer, and others to preserve their property 


ENFORCEMENT OF LAW 


We are opposed to nullification of law by nonenforcement, and will maintain 
the integrity of democracy by enforcing the Constitution and the laws enacted 
under it by elected representatives of the people or by popular vote. 


BALLOT LAW REFORM 


We demand the repeal of the many State ballot laws which have been enacted 
to make the two-party system a bipartisan political monopoly and which now 
deny to independent voters and minority groups the fundamental right of free 
political expression as guaranteed by the Constitution. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


The constitutional separation of church and state must be maintained. We 
will not tax church or religious activities, except those operated for profit. We 
are opposed to the appropriation of public money for any sectarian purposes. 


MONOPOLY 


Jecause monopolies, Whether by capital, labor, or any other group or individual 
are harmful in result, wrong in principle and tend to dictatorship, we shall enact 
and enforce laws to break them up and prevent their operations. 


PUBLIC MORALITY 


Moral and spiritual considerations should be primary factors in determining 
national policies. We will strengthen and enforce laws against gambling, nar- 
cotics, and commercialized vice now so openly violated and nullified by the in- 
action of the parties in power, and thus prevent further disintegration of the 
publie morals, 

MONEY 


The Constitution provides for the issuance of money and the determination of 
the value thereof by Congress. This is a sound and feasible monetary policy, 
which we shall enforce. 

NO RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Recognizing that ‘‘God created of one blood all nations to dwell upon the face 
of the earth,” we declare in favor of full justice and equal opportunity for all 
people, whatever their religion, or racial or national origin. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


To maintain the sanctity of the home we favor the enactment of uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws. 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


Labor organizations are entitled to great credit for improving the status of 
the workers, and for their constructive contributions to the general welfare. It 
is our purpose to give the public good paramount consideration. Neither capital 
nor labor can be permitted to dominate at the expense of the other or the public 
welfare. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND OLD AGE PENSIONS 


We will extend the Social Security Act so as to include all employed groups in 
its provisions. We will also develop a system of annuity insurance for aged per- 
sons and so administer it as to preserve the incentives of initiative and thrift. 
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HOME OWNERSHIP 


We greatly deprecate the fact that so many ex-service men are without suf- 
ficient housing facilities for themselves and families. 

It should be possible for every American family that desires to do so to own its 
own house. We favor such legislation as may facilitate the realization of this 
objective. 

COOPERATIVES 


Cooperatives and profit-sharing enterprises are a natural outgrowth of democ- 
racy. Government under our administration will encourage such enterprises. 
A PARTY OF SERVICE, NOT SPOILS 


The two dominant parties are committed to the spoils system and when in office 
have prostituted government to serve their own selfish party interests instead of 
serving the whole people. That policy has led to excessive Government expendi- 
tures, and higher taxes. We pledge ourselves to an honest, efficient, and economi- 
cal administration. 

PROHIBITION 


No self-governing nation can survive the mass alcoholization of its voters and 
the mass perversion of the judgments of its citizens. 

As the result of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment our Government 
has authorized and empowered the liquor traffic to derange the minds and pervert 
the judgment of a multitude of American citizens both young and old. 

No political issue confronting our citizens Compares in magnitude with the 
necessity for suppressing the alcohol-beverage traffic. 

The present liquor conditions, which are far worse than ever before, are due 
directly to the joint action of the two major parties when they adopted platform 
planks to destroy the eighteenth amendment. 

The moral forces have to contend with the liquor power which is highly capi- 
talized, strongly organized, and is promoting liquor sales by every possible means 
to create an ever-growing appetite in youth, men, and women. This power 
dominates our politics and Government. It controls large numbers of voters. 
Every saloon is a center for mobilizing and controlling votes. Beth parties are 
subservient to the liquor power. So long as good citizens continue to give their 
votes to liquor parties, so long as they continue to be yoked by party member- 
ship with the liquor interests and the underworld, so long will they be incapable 
of making moral principles prevail. 

What is needed is a realinement of voters and the union of good citizens in a 
party unitedly committed to the principles of prohibition—a party not dependent 
upon votes wielded and delivered by the liquor power. American government is 
party government. There are constitutional reasons why this is so. To over- 
come the liquor power it is necessary to employ the agency of a political party 
unitedly committed to prohibition. 

We summon the voters of America to help elect the Prohibition Party to power. 
We will then marshal the resources of the Government, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, to overcome the liquor power. 


AYPA—A NEw Force 1n Pouitics 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


Whereas the American Youth for Political Action (Youth Division of the Pro- 
hibition Party) was just recently organized, and whereas many pressing world 
problems today require action, we hereby adopt the following as the objectives 
and principles of our group: 

1. We believe in a strong world federation, with enough sovereignty being 
surrendered by each nation to a world power to prevent war. 

2. We believe that cooperation between the United States and Soviet Russia is 
possible in building for world peace if we pursue the following policy: 

(1) Resist Russia when she does wrong and make it clear that we stand 
for the rights of all men. 

(2) Resist Russia only through the United Nations. 

(3) Recognize that Soviet Russia frankly feels that either she must con- 
quer us or we shall conquer her, and allay this fear by extending to her help 
in reconstruction. 
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(4) Cooperate wholeheartedly with Russia when she attempts to aid 
peace. 

(5) Realize that we are not perfect and have done many highly question. 
able things in the past ourselves. 

(6) Understand the Russian people, her art and culture, and urge Russia 
to understand ours. 

(7) Keep our own hands clean in our dealings with other nations. 

(8S) Realize frankly that because of the atomic bomb a double amount of 
patience will be required in building for world peace since we cannot afford 
to have another war. Realize that unorthodox measures such as extending 
economic aid to Russia will be required if we are to prove our peaceful in 
tentions. 

3. We believe in the basic equality of all races and favor the passage of such 
legislation as would secure all men and women, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or political affiliation, their democratic rights. Such legislation would include: 
anti-poll-tax, antilynch law, FEPC, guaranty of equal education through extend 
ing Federal aid to State school systems, 

4. We believe that under our democratic system all groups must be guaranteed 
their civil liberties. For this reason we oppose outlawing the Communist Party 
even though we oppose their doctrine. 

5. We oppose all totalitarian systems and ideologies, including communism, 
fascism, etc. Furthermore, we propose to fight these systems through existing 
democratic channels. 

6. We declare ourselves opposed to imperialism around the world and support, 
through the United Nations, any group believing in democracy that is striving 
for the independence of foreign-dominated colonies. 

7. Every American able and willing to work, has, we believe, the right to uss 
ful, regular employment at wages which will provide a decent living according 
to the highest American standards. Our party will seek to supplement political 
democracy with economic democracy for all people, regardless of race, class, or 
creed, based upon their need and economic and social contribution. We believe 
in the establishment and expansion of democratically operated nonprofit enter- 
prises to the extent necessary to guarantee every American useful employment. 

S. We believe that America must be willing to give generous aid to the nations 
of the world if we wish to prevent widespread starvation and disaster. We sup 
port the Marshall plan as first proposed, but feel it should be extended to include 
Asia. 

9. We oppose universal military training and other steps in a world-wide 
armaments race. Rather we feel that the United States should work for the 
world abolition of conscription and world-wide disarmament. 

10. We believe that the Prohibition Party to win office must change its name 
This can be done in the States as soon as possible and nationally at the next 
national convention. 

11. We believe in a comprehensive program of education, legislation, and ad- 
ministration to get rid of the alcoholic beverage industry. All three are necessary 
to solve this increasing problem of alcohol. 

12. We of course support the 1948 platform of the Prohibition Party and the 
candidates supporting that platform. We feel it is fully within the progressive 
tradition of the Prohibition Party which has been a “Pioneer in statesmanship.” 
We feel all progressive American youth seeking an alternative to communism and 
fascism should be attracted to the party by its principles and by the additional 
principles and objectives of the American Youth for Political Action, which, 
within the bounds of the spirit of the 1948 platform, elaborate AYPA views. 





MINNESOTA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., March 3, 1951, 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: Thank you for your invitation to appear before your com- 
mittee with regard to the universal military training bill on Monday, March 5. 
1 deeply regret that prior commitments make it impossible for me to accept. In 
lieu of my appearance, I am submitting the following statement which may be 
inserted in the record. 
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1 must say that I am unalterably opposed to the adoption of universal mili- 
tary training as a permanent peacetime policy for this country. It is my con- 
yiction that selective service is fully adequate for meeting the present manpower 
needs of the Armed Forces. To adopt UMT as a permanent policy would be 
accepted by people everywhere as an expression of our lack of faith in the future 
of the United Nations and in the achievement of world order, at the very time 
when mankind needs desperately to have that faith strengthened. 

Moreover, the adoption of UMT would cut the nerve of any incentive to work 
towards a mutual reduction in armaments. Such a reduction is urgently needed 
to lift the economic burden of nations and make it possible for them to raise the 
standard of living of their people, thus creating an effective barrier against the 
ideology of communism. Ideologies are not destroyed by force of arms but only 
by a more satisfying way of life. 

I am also opposed to any program which would give the military an opportu- 
ty in time of peace to indoctrinate a whole generation of 18-year-olds with the 


ri 
Mit 


military method and philosophy. The molding of the minds of youth in America 
has for generations been recognized as the responsibility of school and church 
and home. The future of democracy depends upon this principle being 
maintained, 

Not long ago the social education and action committee of the Minnesota 
Council of Churches met in its regular quarterly sesssion and declared by unani- 
mous vote its opposition to UMT. This committee includes pastors and laymen 
from nearly every major Protestant denomination in our State. Chairmen of 
State denominational committees of social action serve ex officio on this 
committee. 

Word of this action was sent, at the direction of the committee, to 1,300 repre- 
sentative pastors in our State. The response by letter and telephone was over- 
whelmingly in favor of their stand. Only two letters have been received favoring 
the adoption of the UMT bill at this present time. I firmly believe that this is 
indicative of the convictions of the informed leadership of the Protestant churches 
in Minnesota. 

Assuring you of our keen interest in the arduous task which must be faced 
by your committee in these critical times, and also of our prayers that you may 
be guided by a higher wisdom than that of any one of us alone, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
JouHn M. WILSON, 
Secretary, Social Education and Action Conmittee- 


, 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Mareh 4, 1951. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND HONORABLE SIRS: Sincerely regret being unable to express my 
viewpoints in person, the time element and the many miles between us at this 
time makes a personal appearance on my part impossible. Your wire was re- 
ceived by me late Saturday, so kindly permit me to submit the following convic- 
tions through the medium of this letter. 

Being a veteran of World War II, having had nearly 4 years of active service, 
and still a member of the Organized Reserve Corps, as State judge advocate, 
State department, State of Kentucky, as commander of Mother of God Post, 
Catholic War Veterans, Post 1339, Covington, Ky., and as a member of the 
executive board, Latonia Kentucky Post, 203, American Legion, and despite the 
fact that I am not speaking as the official expressionist of the groups that I 
huve mentioned, I feel very well qualified to ask your support of the following 
viewpoints : 

I am firmly opposed to the lengthening of the draftees’ term of service as 
proposed from 21 months to 24, 26, or 27 months. In the first place, any man 
that can’t learn or be taught his job or assigned duties in 12 months will only 
be a burden to his organization, so let me impress upon you gentlemen that I 
favor shortening the tour of duty rather than increase it. Twelve months is 
long enough. 

At the end of 12 months, if a draftee has attained a certain required goal, 
accomplished all that was expected of him, then return him to civilian life, but 
of course, transfer him into a Reserve organization for a period of 4 to 6 years. 
The way the proposed bill shapes up, lengthening the tour of duty, for instance, 

draftee is serving his twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth month in the service, and 
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then a war would be declared, then the draftee is hooked for the duration, ang 
maybe a certain time plus (6 months was the last specified time), and might 
wind up being in the service for maybe 4 to 6 years. 

When Europe was being overrun by Hitler’s armies before we actually de- 
elared our part of World War II, 12 months was long enough to train a draftee 
then, why the added months now? 

During peacetime whoever heard of making a draftee serve a longer period of 
time than some veterans actually served in World War I, and World War II? 

The least that committees of your assignments can do, is wait until the ap- 
proximate expiration date of the first draftees’ tour of duty, since the outbreak 
of the Korean police action, before seeking extensions on his length of service, 

When his original 21 months are concluded (including his leave time) maybe 
there will not be any need of keeping him in the service for an additional period 
of months, the least this committee can do, if you won't start the ball rolling 
backward, toward my suggested 12 months’ tour of duty is wait and see what 
the situation is 21 months after the first draftee was inducted since the Korean 
police action began. Your proposed program will do nothing but wreck the 
initiative of many a young man of these United States. Twelve months is long 
enough ; 21, 26, or 27 is unthinkable. 

Someone, some group, somewhere, along the line, is trying to create another 
gravy train. There is no enthusiasm whatsoever by the average citizen of 
America for another war. More efforts in a peaceful direction, rather than 
those being made to pressurize the citizens of the United States into an all-out 
war effort, would be appreciated, and would certainly bring three cheers or more 
from all the citizens of this great Nation. 

Understand, gentlemen, I am not offering this testimony in behalf of those 
who volunteer in the Armed Forces, what the Armed Forces does with them is 
the Armed Forces’ business. 

As far as the 18-year-old youths are concerned, the sooner they serve the 12 
months that I propose, the better off they are going to be. Anyone who can add 
2 and 2 and get 4, should not debate this phase of the draft bill, too much. 
Much too much time has been wasted on this point already. 

Another point I strongly advocate is the keeping the stationing at all times, 
at least when feasible, within a radius of 200 miles from their homes. It should 
be fully taken under consideration that in many Cases when a draftee is sta- 
tioned a thousand or 2,000 miles from his home, and then obtains a leave, he has 
to spend a month’s pay for transportation and half of his leave time en route. 

Gentlemen, please don’t railroad the men already drafted, look at both sides 
of the draft, the draftees all have plans for the future at least they did have, 
and they are looking forward to being discharged after serving 21 months, or a 
lesser period like I suggest, some of these draftees may want to be ballplayers, 
doctors, or just average businessmen or even Representatives, or Senators. Try 
and see my point of view and don’t put a strangle hold, or a damper on their 
ambitions. 

As for troops for Europe, I advocate volunteers from the Regular Army only. 

I have been touring the South combining business with pleasure since March 10, 
I am leaving early in the morning for Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 
to visit friends there, expect to stop at Hot Springs, Ark., and Little Rock, Ark., 
before returning to my residence at Covington, Ky., on or about March 12. If you 
consider an additional correspondence necessary immediately, you can contact me 
somewhere along the route I have mentioned, or at my residence in Covington, Ky. 

Sincerely, 
JAKE WOLKING, 
715 Greenup Street, Covington, Ky. 


OGILVIE, MInN., March 6, 1951. 
Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Statement for Wednesday hearing: “The Minnesota Grange reaffirms its 
long-standing policy opposing UMT and UMS. Selective Service will furnish 
ample men for armed services and now is no time to rush legislation of no im- 
mediate consequences for which our Nation will later suffer.” 
WILLIAM B. PEARSON, 
Vaster, State Grange of Minnesota. 
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STATEMENT BY SIDNEY ABERMAN, EXecuTIVE SECRETARY OF THE WAR RESISTORS 
LEAGUE 


On behalf of the War Resistors League, an organization composed of consci- 
entious objectors to war, I wish to present to this committee reasons against 
enacting a universal military training and service law. These reasons are not 
based primarily on the harmful effects such a wholly unprecedented system of 
permanent conscription will unquestionably have on our educational processes, 
our moral standards, our tradition of individual liberty and other important 
aspects of democratic life. They go right to the assumptions underlying Amer- 
ica’s entire mobilization effort, in which conscription is simply one element ; 
pumely, that Communist expansion and possibly all-out war itself can best be 
prevented by means which include predominantly the building up by the west of 
superior military power. 

I cannot stress too much the erroneousness of these assumptions. Mobili- 
zation, all history tells us, rarely if ever saved a nation from attack or de- 
feat. Adoption of permanent conscription will take us further along the road 
to total militarization, which the noted historian, Arnold Toynbee, warns “has 
been by far the commonest cause of the breakdowns of civilizations’ and we 
have no basis, he adds, for assuming we are not as other men are. 

From a psychological standpoint, our growing power can only frighten or 
anger our opponents into more feverish preparations and will provoke the very 
outbreak it is designed to intimidate. Diplomatically, reliance on force means 
less inclination to labor unendingly on behalf of negotiation and arbitration 
of the outstanding issues now accompanying the attention of the United Nations. 
The casual relation of these issues to the present conflict in Korea cannot be 
minimized in advance of achieving the kind of settlements advocated by the 
representatives of nations friendly to and even allies of this country. 

Morally, the result of our militarization is to make us resemble increas- 
ingly the very evil we prepare to fight. Aided by the frustrating tactics of 
our opponents, the combat methods of America’s Armed Forces have grown 
more and more indiscriminate and inhuman. In the last analysis, adopting the 
way of violence leads logically to atomic, hydrogen, and bacteriological warfare, 
in their way as abominable as the worst evil we could possibly oppose. 

But above all, the assumptions back of our foreign policy dangerously under- 
estimate the nature and extent of the Soviet challenge to American and western 
European practices at home and abroad. They ignore the transformations we 
must undergo to meet that challenge with any degree of success. Adoption of 
permanent conscription will distract further attention away from those methods 
that can avail against Communist growth. It will divert more billions of 
dollars to military purposes, putting the country in no mood to spend the large 
sums that must be provided to implement effective Countermeasures. And it 
will sustain the illusion that all that can be done is being done. 

What is occurring instead is that, in the process of depleting its manpower 
and resources through commitment to an extended contest all over the world, 
the country is subordinating more and more to considerations of immediate mili 
tary “necessity” the need for rapid and unambiguous action against outdated, 
poverty-ridden colonial and feudal systems, where unrest is most rife. Govern 
ments eager to fight communism are supplied and defended for military reasons, 
regardless of their motives or lack of a popular base. But military considera- 
tions cannot be separated from political and moral considerations, and such 
political and moral blunders equip the Communist side as effectively as if whole 
divisions of armed troops were handed over. It is utterly unrealistic to say 
that the reforms must wait for a more propitious time. It needs to be said 
that for a number of influential groups in this country that time would never 
come. Must the people therefore be handicapped in countering one of com- 
munism’s most effective weapons ? 

The intelligent way to oppose Communist growth is by means of a far-sighted 
and adequate political, economic, and moral program geared to the needs of a 
world that wants freedom if it can be assured of some part of the prosperity 
western technology has shown is possible today for all to enjoy. No war of words 
ean substitute. It must be a war of deeds. We must champion colonial freedom 
by setting an example if necessary in our own sphere of influence. Granting of 
freedom must be without strings and not follow the pattern of the Philippines 
where, according to the Bell report, “The economie situation has been deterio- 
rating * * * jnequalities have become greater * * * there is a wide- 
spread feeling of disillusion * * * (and) the core of the problem lies in its 
colonial development’”—which means, continued economic control by American 
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business. Is it any wonder therefore that a large part of the Philippines js 
today under Communist rule? And have we no better answer than to supply 
more military aid to the Philippine Government? 7 

Why do we hesitate to make full use of a weapon which America possesses jy 
eminent degree and which the whole world, not excepting the Soviet sphere, 
grudgingly admires? I mean our technical and managerial know-how. No better 
tool can be provided by this country for digging up the roots of Communist 
growth, which feeds on hunger, poverty, ignorance, and despair. America can 
offer real hope to a world dismayed by the prospect of being destroyed in the 
very process of defending itself, if, instead of yielding to the advocates of 
conscription and training more of American youth to become killers, as Genera! 
Hershey bluntly puts it, the country will give our youth an opportunity to 
volunteer for training in the industrial, agricultural, and social skills needed 
for the rehabilitation of exploited, war-torn areas. Our young people could 
then serve abroad, bringing food, machinery, idealism, and practical assistance. 
The universal high regard for the Quakers who have demonstrated the validity 
of this approach would then be earned by the United States, too. 

Where given a chance the so-called backward peoples already have taken the 
initiative in helping themselves by means of nonprofit economic associations, 
which Father Coady, pointing to the example of Nova Scotia, showed could 
provide a lasting deterrent to Communist growth. They need to be encouraged 
by being offered self-liquidating financial aid, which would cost but a small 
fraction of the money now pouring into the military, and, unlike the one-way 
street of unlimited military spending, would be repayable. The effects of such 
a program, if it is internationally administered and nonexploitative in character, 
would be revolutionary. Coupled with patient and conciliatory diplomacy and 
sincere championing of colonial freedom, it would in all probability reverse the 
present trend toward accelerating crises and make possible real strides toward 
universal disarmament, agreement on inspection, and abolition of conscription, 
All nations and not just Japan could then embody in their constitutions renuncia- 
tion of the power to declare war and to maintain armed forces. And individuals 
in all countries could then take the oath to which members of the War Resisters 
League now subscribe: 

“War is a crime against humanity. I therefore am determined not to support 
any kind of war, civil or international, and to strive for the removal of all the 
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causes of war. 





STATEMENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. A. 


We respectfully request the attention of the House Armed Services Committee 
to the following statement, prepared by the division of social education and 
actign, under authorization of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. SP A., which has directed this division “to communicate, as occasion requires, 
the pronouncements and the position of the general assembly on important social 
issues to committees of Congress and other relevant groups and organizations” : 

A day of national emergency requires emergency measures, These essential 
measures must by no means be confined to military operations and plans. The 
decisive, remedial measures will be found elsewhere. The general assembly of 
1950 addressed itself to this problem and proclaimed the necessity of laying a 
restraint on military measures and placing a major emphasis on the things that 
belong to peace. The one hundred sixty-second general assembly pronounce- 
ments are attached to this statement for the committee’s consideration. These 
pronouncements emphasize the danger of competitive production of weapons 
of horrible destruction, with catastrophe its ultimate end. There is an alterna- 
tive to the cold war, which includes— 

(1) The feeding of the hungry and the clothing of the naked. 

(2) The opening of channels of trade and communications; the free 
movement of currency throughout the world. 

(3) The disarmament of the minds of men and preparation for the multi- 
lateral reduction of armaments. 

(4) Support of the essential provisions of the McMahon proposal, includ- 
ing the reduction of armaments and the extension of point 4 under the 
United Nations. 

The general assembly pronouncements elaborate these suggestions for peace— 
action in which rich, free America excels and can win the allegiance of men 
everywhere. These measures strengthen our free institutions and fulfill the 
American ideal. 
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The present bill proposes in time of crisis to make permanent the emergency 
measures required by the crisis. The Selecive Service Act designed to meet 
the military phases of the present emergency expires July 9, 1951. The expira- 
tion of this measure is the occassion for the present proposal to establish, as a 
permanent feature of American life, military service and training—conscrip- 
tion aS a permanent institution and part of life for American youth—in order 
to supply an “enduring basis” for a strong “military posture.” It is this system 
of military training and serivce that General Marshall declares “imperative” 
as a “practical solution to our immediate and long-range problems.” General 
Marshall recognizes this proposal as a revolutionary one—a departure from the 
way that has been recognized as an essential feature of the American way. This 
recognition is contained in the statement: “It will set us on a course for the 
first time in our history that will give us a reasonable prospect of an enduring 
posture of military strength.” 

However, the faith of our fathers in a civilian posture and their policy in 
maintaining the greatest possible freedom for Americans should not be lightly 
reversed. For 150 years this land has been one of liberty and promise for the 
world. It can always be claimed that America with her youth conscripted and 
every campus a drill ground would have suffered fewer casualties per battle. 
But who can prove that America, heavily armed, would not have suffered many 
more wars and been a wholly different nation from the land that is now the hope 
of freedom? The mere debate on this proposal has delivered a solid blow to our 
church-related colleges. We do not yet know how seriously damaged they will 
be by its implementation. 

A free nation must run certain “calculated risks” in the matter of armament 
that a totalitarianism rejects because it despises freedom. The Presbyterian 
Chureh, U. S. A., has not been wanting in support of the nation in time of 
emergency—even to supporting measures of conscription in time of war. But 
it has stated and restated its firm opposition to action designed to establish 
conscription or UMT as a settled policy of the Nation in time of peace. The 
Presbyterian General Assembly has stood against the threat of foreign foes. It 
has even more clearly seen the threat to our freedom in conscription, militarism 
and its ruinous burden of taxes. In addition to the pronouncements of the 
general assembly previously referred to (attached hereto), we refer to the 
following statements of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
US ae: 

“We believe the most ominous present threat to freedom and the peace of the 
world lies in the militarization of the nations. The United States, as the lead- 
ing world power, should take bold steps to reverse such a trend. pie i 

“This attempt to regiment free men, this trend toward military domination 
of our society, calls for continued reliance upon a democratic voluntary system 
of national defense. We believe that a system of voluntary recruitment will 
provide adequate defense if administered by leaders who believe in it. * * * 
we go on record as opposing compulsory military training and the use of the 
draft in peacetime. We reaflirm the historic position of our church with respect 
to peacetime military conscription. * * 

“It is imperative that the crass militarization of our Nation and of the nations 
of the world be checked now. We believe the multilateral reduction and control 
of armaments through the United Nations should be vigorously and continuously 
sought. We reaffirm our opposition to any form of universal military training or 
peacetime conscription. * * * There is genuine peril that our own defense 
measures may precipitate the very war we fear, and that our free economy will 
be crushed beneath the intolerable burden of armaments.” 

Submitted by the Division of Social Education and Action, Presbyterian 
Church, United States of America. 

PAUL NEWTON PorinG, Secretary. 


PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UNITED 
SrTaTes oF AMERICA, MEETING IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 1950 


“We declare that the present course of seeking security and peace through 
competitive production of weapons of horrible destruction leads only to increas- 
ing tension and fear. Its ultimate end is catastrophe. Is there an alternative? 
Does God will a course of action whose end is death? If not, the Church must 
seek a way beyond the impasse of a cold war by overcoming evil with good: 

“(a) Let us feed the hungry and clothe the naked people of the world, irre- 
spective of country or ideology, to the limit of our great capacity to produce, 
beginning with the use of our wasting surpluses. 
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“(b) Let us explore how channels of trade and communication can be opened 
and the movements of curreney freed throughout the world. 

“(¢) Let us disarm the minds of men and prepare for a successful conference 
seeking multilateral reduction of armaments. 

“(d) We support the essential provision of the McMahon proposal for the 
relief of needy countries and the revival of peaceful trade. However, since jt 
is our Christian duty to feed the hungry, we must not wait upon political agree- 
ment with Russia and consequent savings from our military budget as stipulated 
in the McMahon proposal, but proceed at once to fulfill our stewardship as a 
people blessed with rich resources in the midst of a world desperately poor. 

“(e) This is a day of dreadful possibility. It is also a day of blessed oppor 
tunity and grave responsibility for the Christian. We call upon men of faith 
everywhere to be strong in the Lord and the power of his might. The Church, 
strengthened by the inexhaustible resources of moral and spiritual power re- 
served to those who are resolved to hear and obey the Word of God, must stand 
against the evil of this atomic age. * * #* 

“Let us with personal repentance work to stop the feverish fashioning of atomi 
and hydrogen bombs. The question of the hydrogen bomb reveals with even 
greater clarity the issue answered in the prophetic warning of the one hundred 
and fifty-eighth general assembly of 1946, when it declared: ‘We view with 
great concern the possibility of our being a contributor to an atomic armament 
race and call for the immediate cessation of the manufacture of atomic bombs’ 
The issue is now even more grimly before us. The principle is the same. We call 
upon our Nation’s leaders to seek with all promptness and by every responhible 
means an effective international agreement for the immedate cessation of the 
manufacture of hydrogen bombs and all other weapons of mass destruction. * * 

“We urge that the point 4 program be imaginatively and courageously developed 
under the United Nations. Against the background of the history of the evils 
in colonialism and in the context of the present cold war, it is essential that this 
program for the conservation and use of the world’s resources be wholly con- 
trolled by the world community of the United Nations. Under this authority, 
the fear of recipient nations that this may be the old evil of imperialism in a new 
guise or the charge of the enemies of freedom that the program is simply another 
measure seeking allies and materials in the cold war will be set at naught. The 
world community will be immensely strengthened as it exercises this responsi- 
bility; and the people of the world will have their hope revived as they work 
together in the common task of world recovery.” 


STATEMENT OF JOHN Mitron DEWrtrT Ky Lr, II, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I appreciate the opportunity to 
make an additional statement. With the world divided into two armed camps 
each camp embracing a political philosophy irreconcilable with that of the other— 
inevitably there must be a showdown. When will that showdown come? We 
don’t know ; and we know of no one who does. 

We have tried to raise an adequate military and naval defense through volun- 
tary means. That has failed. Now powerful groups oppose universal training 
especially the induction of youth. I am the father of a boy who will be 18 next 
month; so, I can sympathize with all parents. But I know of no other way to 
raise the essential defense forces. No one has suggested foreign mercenaries 
and in our opinion they would be unsatisfactory. So, unless someone can suggest 
a better plan, how can we escape UMT? Let those who have a better plan 
present it. 

Opposition to large peacetime armies did not originate in recent times. That 
opposition is deep rooted in the Anglo Saxon tradition; but that tradition died, 
in fact, with the explosion of the first A-bomb. In the sixteenth century, our 
sritish cousins rebelled against peacetime armies because they were used to force 
the will of tyrannical, deranged, and brutish monarches upon the subject people. 
Finally they forced a bill of rights, containing provisions against such armies, 
upon the rulers; and provisions of that bill of rights were later written into the 
Declaration of Independence and still later into the National Constitution. 

Although our forefathers came to America with a blunderbuss on their shoul- 
ders: the colonists had no armies: but each had an organized militia to deal with 
the hostile natives. However, when the colonies began to grow and prosper, the 
English Kings sent armies over here, to be supported by the people, for the pur- 
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pose of imposing their wills upon the colonists. They didn’t like that. For had 


they not immigrated here to escape that very thing’? 

Then we went to war against the King; and General Washington had great 
difficulty in getting the Continental Congress to authorize and raise a Conti- 
nental Army. Even wise old Benjamin Franklin thought we could win the war 
with colonial militia. However, a Continental Army was finally authorized and 
raised; but let us note that it was disbanded within 6 months after the war’s end. 
The people didn’t trust our own Army any more than they had trusted the 
tritish. They were radically jealous of their hard-won liberty. That’s how it 
all started; and all down through our history our Armed Forces have been dis- 
banded after each war; and because of vast resources and industrial might we 
have been able to raise, train, and equip large forces after we were attacked. 
We have always believed that a militaristic nation was dangerous, and many of 
them have been. However, the philosophy embraced in that thought requires a 
thorough reexamination. 

How can we maintain large Armed Forces during times of peace without 
endangering the liberties of the people?) The answer is that Congress can be the 
safety valve. Could Congress not disband such forces at will?) And all history 
shows that Congress has always done just that. This might not protect us against 
a military coup; but we have no protection against such a possibility now, and 
we have never had. 

Perhaps there has never been a time in our history that the military couldn't 
have overthrown the Government. 

We feel confident that if a bill such as H. R. 2811 is enacted into law that the 
armed services will utilize the facilities of our schools and colleges to the greatest 
possible extent so that there will be no emergency because of a lack of those 
trained in the arts and sciences. Indeed, the services shall have need for corps 
of such trained men, and there is no reason why all such educational facilities 
should not be used. So, instead of many having their educations interrupted 
they will have opportunities to continue it. 

We believe that the existing organizations, in all services, for dealing with the 
individual’s moral life could be improved; and I know that the Secretary of 
Defense will welcome all sincere suggestions for improvement; and would prob- 
ably appoint a commission of the most outstanding religious and social leaders 
in America to work out and perfect a new system—or to improve the present 
one; and we believe that this should be done, and we believe that each Corps of 
Chaplains would welcome it. 

The security of this Nation is in grave danger; and we believe that the Ameri- 
can people are fully aware of that fact. Today we have an informed public; and 
publie opinion isn’t as difficult to measure as in times past. Our people are 
unwilling to continue the dangers, and we feel that no Member of the Congress 
need fear political reprisals by voting for a bill such as H. R. 2811; and in this 
connection I recall the words of a great statesman when the world faced another 
crisis. In our “darkest hour” Mr. Winston Churchill quoted these words from 
the immortal Shakespeare: “* * * Fear not me, Lord: the power that made 
you King will keep you King in spite of all.” 

Mr. Chairman, with a safety valve, such as we have suggested in H. R. 2811, we 
think the pepole would be safe from a military dictatorship and we trust that 
the committee will give careful consideration to that proposition. Thank you. 
Financial statement of the National Defense League of America, Washington, 
D. C. as of Feb. 28, 1951 


Assets th ee ol A None 
Liabilities___- si ats : None 
None 


Paid officers and employees 
JOHN MILTON DEW. Kyte II, President. 





STATEMENT OF ARCHIBALD G. THACHER, CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY Com- 
MITTEE OF THE MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Military Training Camps Association, organized in 1915, was the first 


citizens’ movement intended to bring home to the people of the United States 
the need for universal military training for every fit young man, beginning at 


age 18. 
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The first training camps held at Plattsburg in 1915 were organized under 
the direction of Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, by professional and businessmen ot 
all ages, and were continued in subsequent years, before and between }0t! 
World Wars. They were not officer candidate camps, although those hel 
1915 and 1916 at Plattsburg were the models upon which later war Camps 
were held and from which Reserve officers were commissioned. 

It is, therefore, especially appropriate that representatives of the first 
ganized movement for universal military training and service should 
submit their views, based upon practical experience and study, to the Congress 
concerning pending military legislation. 

To qualify the undersigned as a witness to express opinions upon Certai 
points of the pending bills for universal military service and training (as recom 
mended by the Secretary of Defense) it may be briefly stated that he attended 
one of the Plattsburg camps in 1915, acted as a junior officer at the Plun 
Island Camp of 1916, and attended the first war camp at Plattsburg in 1917 

In 1916 he was one of a group of the first year Plattsburgers to initiate, 
organize and act as an officer in the junior Plattsburg military training camp 
held at Plum Island, off New London, under the direction of the War Depart 
ment. It was a laboratory experiment to ascertain the effects of military train 
ing upon young men of 18 and 17 years of age, and some younger. 

The demand for attendance at the camp greatly exceeded the number of 
trainees, who consisted of 1,200 young men from 24 States of the Union. The 
War Department provided officers of the grade of captain and higher for train 
ing, furnished food, clothing, military equipment, and tents. The trainees paid 
their own traveling expenses, except those who received assistance from the 
Plattsburg committee. The junior officers came from third-year cadets at West 
Point and from acting second lieutenants drawn from the Plattsburg organizers 
of the camp. 

The training camp was a great success and clearly demonstrated the ability 
and willingness of young men of 18 and 17 to receive military training, includ- 
ing all phases of the school of the soldier, rifle practice with regulation arm) 
rifles, marches and maneuvers With packs, all under strict discipline, which 
they themselves requested. Although this camp was held during the height 
of the infantile paralysis epidemic of 1916, not a single Case occurred on Plum 
Island and all trainees finished the camp in excellent condition, the great 
majority having gained in weight and chest measurements. 

After attending the first war camp at Plattsburg in 1917, the undersigned 
was commissioned captain of infantry and assigned to the Three Hundred and 
Sixth Infantry, Seventy-seventh Division, AEF; was appointed adjutant of that 
regiment, went overseas to France, was promoted to rank of major, commanding 
a combat battalion of infantry in that division in the Lorraine, Vésle, and Meuse 
Argonne campaigns. Robert P. Patterson (recently Secretary of War) and 
Julius Ochs Adler, cochairman of this National Emergency Committee, and 
now, aS major general commanding the Seventy-seventh Division in the Reserve, 
were among the captains serving in that battalion in 1917-19. After that war, 
the undersigned was colenel of infantry, ORC, and assigned to the command 
of the Three Hundred and Sixth Infantry in the Reserve. 

He has discussed questions of military training with officers in our own and 
in foreign military services, including the most suitable age for training. For 
more than a year, in time of peace, he resided in France and Switzerland. All| 
officers consulted agreed that training should begin at age 18. 

As a member of a civilian committee, he participated, in 1940, in the initia- 
tion, the first drafting of and cooperating with former Congressman James W. 
Wadsworth in securing the enactment of, the first Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act [known as the Burke-Wadsworth bill] in September 1940, about 15 months 
before the Japanese attack at eParl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

He is a past president of the Military Training Camps Association, chairman 
of the Citizens Committee for Universal Military Training and is now chair- 
man of this National Emergency Committee. 

Based upon the foregoing training and combat experience and study, the under- 
signed is convinced, and respectfully urges that the Congress include appropriate 
provisions in the pending military legislation to accomplish, in particular, the 
following: 

I. Induction at age 18 (not 1814) of fit young men for active military 
training and for active service, upon completion of 6 months’ previous train- 
ing. (Argument later.) 
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II. The combined training and service periods to consist of not less than 
27 months, unless modified to shorter periods in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. (Argument later.) 

III. Strict limitation of exemptions. It is of the first importance to avoid 
the creation in the public mind of a belief that an aristocracy of education 
is being protected or that an aristocracy of wealth or any other favors 
to large groups are being granted. Induction at age 18 fits into limited 
exemptions, because, at that age proved ability for certain careers has 
not been established. Moreover, induction at age 18 will permit the grant- 
ing of more exemptions to older age groups, where such exceptions right- 
fully belong. 

IV. No avoidance of the minimum period of training by any fit young 
man should be permitted. Examples: 

A. Every man should take such training before being admitted to 
West Point or Annapolis. This, at the start, broadens the future Regu- 
lar and lessens the public misconception of a privileged officer caste. 

B. Every fit young man should take such field training before enter- 
ing the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and later complete the balance 
of his 27 months’ training. Such prior field training will be of ines- 
timable value to him later; there is no sound substitute for it. 

V. The training strongly urged by the Secretary of Defense will later be 
of the greatest value in providing the National Guard with trained re- 
servists, thus relieving the Guard of its present difficult burden of recruit- 
ing and then training raw recruits. 

VI. In general, the proposed plan will provide, for the first time in our 
history, an adequate trained reserve. Had the United States, since 1914, 
posessed such a Reserve, it is the confident belief of the undersigned that 
both World Wars I and II would in all probability, have been avoided and 
the present threat of world war III would not now overshadow the peace 
of the world. 

The saving of life and treasures in the past would have been immeasurable. 


ARGUMENT 


I. Induction at age 18 (not 1814) of fit young men: In support of the independ- 
ent opinion of the undersigned that young men of 18 years of age are not only 
fit but better suited far hard military training and service than older ages, 
there is annexed the printed statement of Mr. Vernon Eagle, who entered the 
military service of the United States in World War II at age 18, and at that age 
volunteered for service in the British Commando where the training is of the 
most severe character. His statement is convincing that younger men of 18 years 
of age can respond better to such training and sustain it better than older men. 

In an interesting article in the New York Times magazine of Sunday, March 
4, there is an interesting article by Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, who has made a 
careful observation of young men of 18 years of age and their fitness for training. 

Dr. Farnsworth wisely warns that any general statement about such 1S8-year- 
old young men “is subject to contradiction when an individual is concerned.” 
The doctor adds that “certainly the 18-year-old has demonstrated by his athletic 
prowess that he can endure very severe physical strain.” 

The doctor makes the following valuable statement: 

“The writer’s experience with a considerable number of casualties of various 
campaigns in World War II supports the idea that when properly led they do 
make excellent fighters and that the percentage of emotional breakdowns is not 
any higher than that of any other age group.” 

Referring to young men of age 18, the following observation is made: 

“Crisis is for him the normal state of affairs. His reaction to it is apt to be 
less violent, less hysterical, less prolonged than that of his parents and their 
contemporaries.” 

In conclusion, this authority states that: 

“Tt is apparent, at any rate, that the 18-year-old does not differ in any par- 
ticular way from his brother a year younger or a year older except that he is 
1 year more or less on the way toward assuming the full responsibilities of 
manhood. His physical condition is apt to be as good as any time in his life. 
He does respond well to crisis when leadership is adequate.” 

In addition to the physical fitness of 18-year-olds te take such training, there 
are additional and important considerations in its favor: 
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1. It is the age (18) when the great majority of young men have left high 
school and are making their decisions as to their future—in labor, industry, the 
church, science, business, or college. To begin their training then does not inter. 
rupt careers or higher education; very few have, as yet, begun to support their 
parents; very few have married; of those, few have children. 

To wait until 18% or 19 (as has been suggested) is merely an emotional sop to 
the natural objection of parents (mothers especially) against military training 
for their sons of 18. But do parents love their sons of 19 or 20 less than thoge 
of 18? 

A moment's consideration compels the conelusion that it is morally wrong for 
the mother of a son of 18 to urge the induction for training and service of the 
sons of other mothers at 19-20 years of age, when, as to them, this involves, in 
many more cases, the breaking up of young married couples, the taking of 
fathers of children, the interruption of careers and interference with higher 
education. Moreover, it emphasizes and complicates, to a greater degree, the 
delicate and important question of exemptions. 

2. As to careers in the church, science, industry, and higher education—these 
will be seriously interrupted if the age is over 18. 

For the reasons given above it is unwise and unjust to induct first for training 
and service older men, especially veterans who have had service overseas. 

The great majority of educators agree with the above considerations and 
conclusions. 

3. These arguments are fully sustained in the unanimous report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission of civilians known as the Compton Report, after 
its Chairman, Dr. Karl T. Compton, then president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. They advised age 18. 

4. Recent reports of committees of Congress agree with such training at age 
18. 

The (special) Woodrum committee (1945) 

The Towe committee report (1947) 

5. Whether there are enough or not enough voung men available of ages 
19-21, it is confidently asserted that age 18 is best from all points of view. 

6. Last, but far from least, it should be remembered that Washington planned 
for the training of first troops to begin at age 17. 

Il. Total period of training and service should be 27 months. 

1. A young man may be fairly well trained as an individual soldier in 6-8 
months, but he is not valuable as part of a combat division ,;where he must move 
and fight as part of a large team, in coordination with other large bodies of 
troops, until he has had as least 12 to 15 months’ thorough training, in all. 
A scant period of 1144 years then remains for service. 

2. It was found in the Revolution (and ever since) that nothing is less efficient 
or more expensive than short periods of enlistment or service. There are 
several reasons for this: 

(a) Short periods of training produce half-trained troops. 

(b) Such periods are cut into and reduced by time required to organize and 
train new levies; transport them to and from training camps or to points 
overseas. 

(c) They are further reduced by the granting of leaves and furloughs. Regu- 
lations require leave of 30 days in each year to every enlisted man. 

The time required by (b) alone amounts to about 1144 months’ deduction from 
the total period of service. If (c) be added, about 2 months more are lost. If 
preliminary training is set at 6 months, that is merely preparatory for service. 
Deducting, in the aggregate, 914 months from 27, the period of valuable training 
and service is reduced to 1744 months, but at full pay for the entire 27 months. 
If the over-all period of training and service be fixed at 24 months, the time dur- 
ing which the soldier is valuable to the United States is reduced to 1214 months, 
again at full pay for the full period of 27 months. 

It is hoped that Congress, especially in these days of great national expenti- 
tures, Will adopt the most efficient and most economical period of service, viz., 
27 months. 

Ill. Exemptions from training and service under the act should be strictly 
limited. Otherwise the Congress will create an aristocracy or education, indus- 
try, science, the church, ete. It is vital to a democracy that military training 
and service should be completely democratic. The “purchase of commissions” 
two centuries ago, and much worse, the “purchase of substitutes” (a man to 


fight for you) in our Civil War, are offensive to every principle of true democracy 
and manhood. Many exemptions invite the vicious use of political and other 
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influences to decide whether your son shall fight and perhaps dies and whether 
mine shall be excepted and live on the “fat of the land.” 

The principle seems too clear to merit further discussion, 

Also, it is important to avoid “blanket exemptions’, such as excepting an 
arbitrary number of, say, 75,000 higher scholars in colleges or universities. 
Many of these men can pass high examinations, but what tests exist to determine 
whether, in the broad sense, they will make the most valuable citizens? 

No man should be allowed to take ROTC training as a substitute for the 
training and service required by these bills. He should first have 6 months’ 
training, then his ROTC (to earn a commission) and later complete the balance 
of his 27 months of training and service. 

Nor should it be overlooked that every young man appointed to West Point or 
Annapolis should first have not less than 4 or 6 months’ training with other 
young Americans. This course will have the double advantage of broadening 
the future officer before he goes to an academy, and second, will dispel some 
of the popular prejudice against “the Regular officer caste,” so-called. Many 
1V-F’s are usable behind the lines or in bureaus, even if not fit for combat 
















service, 

Many other men, with defects that would have disqualified them for infantry 
service in earlier wars, could now be used in these days of highly mechanized 
warfare when men are frequently transported instead of being marched from 
place to place, 








GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 






1. The training features of these measures in time of peace will provide salva- 
tion for many young minds of hypernervous structure which would be toppled 
from their balance by the shock of being drafted after war is upon us. This 
theory, to my knowledge, is supported by a leading psychiatrist and an outstand- 
ing general of my acquaintance, and doubtless by muny other competent ex- 
perts. These border-line minds would be saved to themselves and for the benefit 
of their country if they could be inducted for training before war fell upon us. 
Only those sturdy minds who have felt and withstood the great shocks of battle 
can truly understand and sympathize with their weaker or insufficiently trained 
brothers, suddenly called upon to serve in the heat and strain of warfare. I can 
assure you that there is no more painful experience, both to oflicers and men, than 
to lead untrained men (as is sometimes necessary) into battle. It is a cruel 
experience. 

2. Avoid all substitutes for field training. Without disparaging the patriotism 
and courage of the National Guard, it is a military impossibility that men whose 
training is limited to about 40 nights in an armory each year, plus 10-12 days 
in camp each summer (and some units receive less than this) can be compared, 
even after 5 years, with those who have had 6 months or more of field training 















in camp. 


















STATEMENT OF NEW YorK COMMITTEE FOR PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVES, NEW York 3, 
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The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, an organization of 110 chapters in 
oo States, and with leadership composed largely of interdenominational clerg) 

views the propesed universal military service and training bill with deep mis- 
givings. ‘This bill proposes to lower the draft age from 19 to 18, extend service 
from 21 to 26 months, and establish universal training as a permanent United 
States policy for the future. 

The foremost consideration in our minds is not any specific feature of the 
universal military training bill itself, but the thinking that lies behind such a 
bill; the reasons prompting our military and executive leaders to demand enact 
ment of it. 

Certain features of this bill, and indeed of our entire defense program, would 
make it seem that war is imminent. Does a nation draft 1S-vear-old boys for 
military service of 26 months for a war which it does not expect in 26 months? 
Are we spending billions of dollars for weapons—many of which may rapidly 
become obsolete—because we expect to remain at peace for some time to come? 
Are our Civilian defense programs, our bomb shelters, and our air-raid drills 
being conducted against no real or imminent threat of danger? From such 
things, it would seem that we not only expect war, but expect it soon. 

On the other hand, our leaders periodically reassure us that there may be no 
war at all, that their most fervent desire is for peace. They tell us that peace 
can be achieved only by strength—military strength. They sy that war can 
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be averted only if we are ready for war; that we must become so powerful {vat 
no other nation will dare to fight us; and that this is the reason we are arming 
so rapidly. 

What our leaders do not tell us, is when peace through strength will! he 
achieved. At what point in the future will the Soviet Union, and their allies 
bow to our strength? On what date will they realize that our military superi- 
ority makes further hostility futile, and agree to peace on our terms? Will it 
be in 1952, 1955, 1995? If peace can be achieved only through military strength, 
let our leaders tell us when it will be so achieved. Otherwise, we may find our- 
selves committed indefinitely to a program of arming for this war which we 
are trying to prevent. 

Nor will arms requirements for such a war remain Static, if history teaches 
us anything. In the past, it has been customary for major powers to view 
with alarm the military mobilization of other major powers—particularly when 
this mobilization seems to be directed at themselves. They too begin to imo- 
bilize their armed strength as rapidly as possible. Nor is such an armament 
race simply a matter of manufacturing weapons; preparation for war is not 
made in a benevolent spirit ; suspicion and hatred must be aroused in the people 
of the hostile nations so that they will be willing and eager to kill their designated 
enemies. None of this tends to create an atmosphere conducive to peace, or even 
to the discussion of peace. 

It is one thing to prepare for a war which is imminent; a war to defend our- 
selves aguinst a hostile power which demonstrates clearly its intention of con- 
quering us by armed forces. It is quite another thing to keep on preparing for 
a war that is not imminent, and which indeed we hope may never come. The 
latter course all too often leads to a military state; a permanent armed camp— 
and the dangers attendant on this kind of state are all too well known. The 
people groan under the heavy burden of taxes. Whichever way they look, their 
future has the dark clouds of war and destruction and death hanging on the 
horizon. Insecurity and anxiety gnaw at their minds. How can they bring up 
children, get an education, work confidently to make a better world—when every 
day may be bringing them nearer to a hideous catastrophe? 

Is this the future which the people of the United States can expect from 
now on indefinitely? Is this the way to peace? 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives deplores the attitude that armed 
strength is a solution to current world tensions and problems. It deplores the 
fact that our leaders believe such a bill as the universal military service and 
training bill is of urgent necessity. We believe that disarmament, not arma 
ment should be the chief concern of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States, particularly now, when the four great powers have met to begin discus- 
sions which the whele world prays may lead to peace. Will such legislation 
as the universal military’ service and training bill help to decrease the tensions 
and hostility which already exist? Will such a bill help pave the way to peace 
ful negotiations between the Soviet Union and ourselves? We do not believe it 
will. We believe that it will hamper peaceful negotiations and settlements of 
the areas of tension rather than help to solve them. 

We believe that the enactment of the proposed universal military service and 
training bill is not a step toward peace, but a further step toward either war or 
a military state incompatible with the conceptions of freedom and democracy 
on Which our country was founded. If our leaders are determined to proceed 
on the policy of peace through strength, we feel that this policy should be al- 
lowed only a definite and limited time to prove its worth. 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives therefore proposes: 

1, An amendment to the proposed universal military service and training 
bill limiting it to a term of two (2) years. 

2. A further amendment keeping the minimum draft age at 19, instead of 
lowering it to 18 years of age. 

5. A further amendment keeping the term of service to 21 months, instead of 
increasing it to 26. 


Mrs. Freperick B. Fisuer, Chairman. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN LAzpor Party 


The American Labor Party respectfully urges the defeat of all pending legis- 
lation which seeks to establish universal military training. 

The issue involved is not whether universal military training can be effectively 
sugar-coated by providing that 18%4-year-olds rather than 18-year-olds should 
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he conscripted. Nor is the issue the length of service to be imposed nor the type 
of exemptions to be granted, 

‘he real issue, gentlemen, is this: Shall the American people have a program 
for peace, for democratic progress, for civilian control, or shall there be forced 
ipon the American people a program of blueprinting atomic war, repression 
f civil liberties, militarization of every aspect of our life? 

if. as we, together with millions of our fellow Americans of all political 
heliefs urge, you take the road to peace and to constructive achievements for 
the welfare of all the people, you must reject the proposal for universal military 
training. Peacetime military service on a compulsory basis violates a long- 

tanding tenet of basic American democracy. It would substitute the barracks 

the schoolhouse on the national scene. It would callously sacrifice the 

ecious rights of our young men and women for the building up of a war machine 
| for the swelling profits of big business. The goose step threatens to replace 
the free saunter of youth in our land. 

No amount of fancy charts nor array of figures presented by the Pentagon 
brass can change the hard fact that the best defense is not in piled-up armaments 

r vast armed services, but rather in a policy that sincerely projects a peaceful 
settlement as the cornerstone of our foreign policy. Messrs. Truman, Dewey, 
and Eisenhower on the one hand, and Hoover and Taft on the othez, offer two 

pproaches to war but no alternatives to war. Neither reflects the true desire of 
the American people for peace. Yet, the only answer of the administration when 

is confronted by a Nation-wide demand for a change in its bipartisan foreign 
policy is to manufacture a new crisis, issue a new “declaration of emergency,” 
heat up a new political inquisition, and ask for more billions in military appro- 
priations and more youth for the armed services. 

It is significant, and deeply representative, that a youthful marine corporal 
has written, with clear eyes and bitter truth, a letter to his father that has been 
published in every newspaper. That young man voices the same questions that 
are in the hearts and minds of all America. He writes: 

“T can’t help but think that the American people, Democrat and Republican 
alike, are ‘fed up’ with the administration and its foreign policy. * * * Don’t 
you think that our ‘foreign policy’ is fouled up a bit? What right have we to 
refuse Red China entry into the United Nations? I think she has a right to voice 
her opinions about what is to take place in the Far East. After all, isn’t she a 
country out there just as Venezuela or Brazil is in our hemisphere ? 

“The needless waste of life in Korea, on both sides, is shameful to the human 
race. Fighting won’t settle anything. 

“* * * Everyone seems to have nothing but disfavorable thoughts, and 
remarks about the foreign policy. These men aren’t afraid to fight, it’s just that 
they have no cause to fight. * * *” 

We respectfully urge you, gentlemen, to ponder well upon these questions 
and these thoughts. We ask that you defeat, promptly and decisively, proposals 
for universal military training. 

ARTHUR SCHUTZER, 
State Executive Secre tary. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE P. BoGUE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Assumptions 

This suggested plan for national defense assumes the following points: 

1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced with a 
long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based on a short-term con- 
test will be unrealistic. 

2. It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind will be needed 
in a program of national defense, either in the military or the civilian activities. 

3. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected that every 
acceptable young man on reaching his eigthteenth or nineteenth birthday will 
be required to take some form of military training and be subject to call in mili- 
tary service during the next 6 to 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects: (a) ideolo 
gical, (0) technological, (¢) military, either potential or actual. 
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5. If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must take all 
three aspects of the contest into account. 

6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken into ac. ; 
count in national defense, education and military training must go hand in hand, 
We cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. Even our military strength 
is based fundamentally on education. 

The plan 

The National Defense Act of 1951 should provide for the following features; 

1. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18, if he is not still 
in high school and in that case the age should not be later than 20, should begin 
a program of military training which when completed will be not less than 12 
months as a minimum of continuous training, or its equivalent. 

2. Registration of all male citizens should be required at age 17. Preinduc- 
tion examinations should be completed not later than age 18. In case a student 
is attending high school and will not graduate at the usual age, examinations 
should be not later than his twentieth birthday. ; 

3. Plans under which citizens may obtain the minimum requirement of 12 : 
months of military training should be varied according to circumstances and the 3 
needs of the inductees, somewhat after the following: 

(a) Enlistments in any branch of the regular military establishments accord- 
ing to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. 

(0) Enlistments in the National Guard of the several States according to 
laws and regulations governing such enlistments. Drill periods should be for 
two eyenings each week, instead of one. Summer camps should be for 4 weeks 
each year. The National Guard should be greatly expanded, perhaps from one 
to two million men. It should be kept under the control of the several States 
with Federal cooperation as at the present time. The National Guard should 
receive realistic training for civilian defense in addition to military training for 
field operations. 

(c) Appointment to attend one of the national military academies. 

(d@) Four years of ROTC, NROTC, or specialized ORC, with at least three 
summer camps of 8 weeks each. All able-bodied male students desiring to attend 
college and acceptable to the colleges, would be required to enroll in military 
training units. Commissioned officer personnel would be selected from the most 
promising graduates. All others would be placed in Reserve according to their 
abilities. 

(ce) Enrollment in essentially military schools with summer camp training 
provided as for ROTC and other senior college units. | 

(f) Enrollment in junior colleges or technical institutes with provision made 
for senior ROTC, junior NROTC or specialized ORC or other forms of regular 
military training. Junior NROTC units are included in the list because it is 
believed that basic training for these units can be given in junior colleges. Stu- 
dents should have the privilege of advancing to third year standing in the senior 
program, if acceptable in all other respects to senior colleges. Junior college 
graduates in ROTC should be accorded the same privilege; that is, for advanced 
ROTC in senior institutions. 

(7) Students planning for 2-year programs only in junior colleges and technical 
institutes should be required to fulfill the three camp experiences by taking a 
basic 12 weeks before entering junior college and two camp periods of 8 weeks 
each during the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute. During the 
2 years in the junior college or technical institute, military training would be 
required in the same manner as would be the case in senior colleges. 

(i) If the inductee could not or would not elect one of the above options, he 
would then be required to pursue 1 year of continuous military training. 

(i) Unless his services were required for active military field duty, any male 
citizen in the above categories would at the end of his training be automatically 
placed in the Reserve for a period of years. 

(j/) Maintain Selective Service as the national agency to screen young mer 
into the various branches of military training. At the end of their training they 
would be subject to the call of the various branches of the military to which 
they would belong by reason of their Reserve status. 

(A) It might be possible to set up a rotating plan for the camps so that all 
of them would not come within the summer months. Such a plan could, we 
believe, be worked out by the miiltary authorities so that personnel in charge 
would work around the calendar, 
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Explanations 

In explanation of the above-suggested plan, the following observations may 
be in order: 

1. Military training for all students in college is simply the extension of a 
principle now in effect at all land-grant colleges, all essentially military schools, 
a number of junior colleges such as Arlington and Tarleton in Texas, and 
indeed in a number of high schools. There is nothing novel about the plan of 
education and military training both at the same time. The only new idea about 
the above-stated plan is that all young men who wish to attend college before 
they have satisfied their military training requirements, if they are 18 years 
of age, must take military training in post-high school institutions concurrently 
with their regular education. 

® It is admitted that some colleges will not wish to have military training 
units on their campuses. This will be their privilege. There will be no com- 
pulsion with institutions. Some students will not wish to take military training 
at the same time they are getting their education. This is their privilege. How- 
ever, if the young man is able-bodied, is 18 years of age, he must satisfy his 
military requirements either in college or out of it. If he insists on going to 
college, then he must take his military training concurrently with his program 
of education. 

8. Why are junior colleges and technical institutes brought into the plan? 
For the following reasons: 

(a) They have grown rapidly within the past several years and now number 
approximately 630 in the United States. Only 90 of them are for women; all 
others are either for men or are coeducational. For the school year 194S—49, 
there were 272,537 full-time freshmen and sophomores enrolled in these schools. 
There were nearly as many more part-time and adult students. It is estimated 
conservatively that there were no less than 125,000 full-time men students. It 
is believed that should a program of education and military training be made 
available to junior colleges, 200,000 men would avail themselves of the plan. 

(b) Junior colleges and technical institutes stress what are called “terminal” 
programs. There are more than 100 such programs of 2 years in length with 
emphasis on general, related, and technical-vocational education. In civilian 
life, there is need for five or six semiprofessionally trained persons for each pro 
fessionally trained person. This is especially true in fields like engineering and 
industry. It is understood that about the same ratio exists in the military 
establishments. For this reason, the junior colleges and technical institutes 
ure in a strategic position to train large numbers of technicians of all sorts 
needed by the armed services. Attached herewith is a breakdown of facilities 
for such programs in the State of California alone. 

(c) Roughly, about 50 percent of junior college graduates continue their edu- 
cation in senior colleges and universities. For example, the College of Engineer- 
ing, University of California, Berkeley campus, has an enrollment of about 350 
students in the freshman class, about the same number in the sophomore class, 
but about 1,100 in the junior class and almost as many in the senior class. This 
shows the effect junior colleges are having on the composition of some senior col- 
lege enrollments. There should be, therefore, an opportunity for junior college 
students to have military training so that they could qualify for advanced 
ROTC and other forms of military training in the junior and senior vears. 
National defense needs these potential officers and should arrange to provide 
them with opportunities for training on an equitable basis with other college 
students. 

(d) The great majority of junior college students live at home. They could 
take their military training in the same manner while living at home as could 
students who would be living away from home in dormitories. In all proba- 
bility, many junior college units could make use of local armories in the day 
time, because most of them are in use at night only. 

4. The plan the American Association of Junior Colleges proposes would do 
the following things if it were accepted and implemented : 

(a) Fill the colleges with hard-working competent students. No student would 
be permitted to remain in school except on condition of satisfactory scholarship 
and military training. Failing in either, he would be subject to military duty 
in some other form. 

(b) Provide large pools of well-educated and technically trained men with 
thorough military training. Out of this pool would come large numbers of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned Officers and specialists in many fields. 
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(c) These same men would be well equipped to take their places in the Civilian 
economy of the Nation. 

(d) This suggested plan would save large sums of money for the country, 
because the only expense to the Government would be military training. Board, 
room, transportation to and from home, clothing except for uniforms, medic:| 
care, ete., would be taken care of by the students and their parents except when 
student-soldiers and sailors would be on summer camps or cruises. 

(e) This plan would cause far less dislocation of the population at the ave 
of 18 or 19 than would be the case under some other forms of universal military 
training. It would be a more gradual change from the home and school envirou- 
ment to that of military camps than other plans. In times when there is less 
than complete mobilization, this point is highly important morally, socially, in 
respect to domestic relations and politically. 

(f) There has been much talk about establishing cutting scores so that only 
the very highest standing high school graduates would be permitted to go to 
college. This plan would not meet the needs for the education of many different 
kinds of young men, but largely those who were very able in an academic sense, 
It is well known that high-standing students academically do not always muke 
the best practical leaders. The proposed method of high selectivity of the bril- 
liant few would defeat its own purpose, namely, that of giving the country an 
ample number of leaders. In all probability, it would not be approved by the 
American people. Already, it has been roundly denounced as an elite educa- 
tional policy contrary to the very principles of democracy. The democratic plan 
for education and military training for probably a million young men would 
give the proper spread to various kinds and types of talent needed in national 
defense. 

(g) Under present conditions, about 550,000 young men complete secondary 
schools each year. Under the plan of education and military training concur 
rently, the numbers who would enter colleges probably would be: 150,000. to 
junior colleges and technical institutes; 800,000 to senior colleges and univer- 
sities; 100,000 to the armed services or to special 1-year-military-training pro- 
grams. About 1,100,000 young men become 18 years of age annually so that only 
a little more than one-half of this age group now graduates from high school. 
This would leave a pool of approximately 600,000 high school graduates and non- 
graduates available for regular military establishments, the National Guard, and 
special 1-year military training programs. 

(i) Students desiring to go on for professional education in medicine, law, 
teaching, business, public service, the ministry or the priesthood, would be en 
couraged to do so but would still be in reserve status. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions for a long-term program to create a 
Nation of well-educated and militarily trained young men. In ease of total 
mobilization, it would be well understood that greatly accelerated preparation 
would have to take place. Probably many of the features of a long-term plan 
would then have to be abandoned. 

May I present to you the comments of the president of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Dr. Eugene B. Chaffee, president, Boise Junior College, 
Boise, Idaho, on this plan: 

“The American Association of Junior Colleges, composed of 476 colleges as 
members, has endorsed this plan because it believes that this will provide the 
youth of this country the opportunity to get efficient military training while 
securing an education. 

“Plans presented to date (January 18, 1951) assume that there must be either 
military training or education. The military Academies at West Point and 
Annapolis offer proof that this is fallacious. They turn out educated men and 
military men at one and the same time. We do not claim the junior college 
plan will result in a similar product, but we do maintain that an excellent job 
of education and military training can be done by these colleges. 

“Our plan would make it possible for 150,000 young men to receive military 
training at the same time that they acquire a college education. During the 
last war, many young men from colleges were taken into the military service 
and were kept in the training phase of that war for as long as 2% years, 

“The common practice in the Navy was to take its cadets who were waiting 
for entrance into naval aviation training and assign them as Tarmaecs to a 
naval air station where they spent months in pushing training planes around for 
cadets who were actually taking training. This was necessitated by the fact 
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that flight training could only proceed at a certain rate. In the meantime, the 
Navy needed a dependable backlog. These young men could have been in 
jiege all that time and their morale and that of the service would have mutu- 
ally benefited. I am reliably informed by officers in the Air Force and Army 
hat the same conditions necessarily prevailed in these branches of the service. 

“It proved impossible for the military services to set up training programs 
with personnel to handle them in the limited time they had available and take 
all the trainees immediately. Most of the instructors for those boys were just 
a jump ahead of the boys they were instructing. They not only had not previously 
known the subject matter they were teaching, but they also did not know the 
techniques of teaching. 

“J had a program such as this in the last war. I was in for 314 years in the 
Navy. We had to absolutely train our men, teach them the subject matter, get 
them 2 weeks ahead of the people they were teaching, and we had them coming 

t the rate of 200 every 2 weeks into this camp. 

“All this could have been done better by trained teachers thoroughly familiar 
with edueation and in organizations—colleges—which had been in operation for 
vears. This would have eliminated all the waste motion that always takes place 
when a new organization or station is created. The colleges have few students 
during a war but a complete faculty and are ready to go. Consequently, the 
morale of the young men is kept at a high pitch and more time-marking is elimi- 
nated, A byproduct is the saving of millions of dollars to the military and the 
Government. 

“In addition, the Government saves millions of dollars in the establishment of 
facilities, classrooms, and dormitories, while using similar but better facilities 
that will be left standing idle if young men are taken from the campuses to mili- 
tary bases. The colleges have the facilities to educate and indoctrinate at one 
and the same time. 

“The Nation needs the trained personnel that would come from the establish- 
ment of senior ROTC units in the junior colleges of the Nation; the young men 
need the opportunity to secure an education. If our junior colleges collaborate 
with the Government so that the young people of America can get an education 
while gaining military training, both the young men and the Nation will benefit. 
We must assure these young people of an education; that is essential to American 
democracy. From our colleges come our leaders. We cannot afford a 10-year 
period—two decades hence—when our leaders are either too old to have energy 
or too young to have judgment. We must have a continuous flow of educated 
manpower, 

“May I reiterate the junior colleges can assist in doing the job. All of them 
have a liberal sprinkling of faculty members who served in World War II. 
These men could carry on the military phase of that instruction. In my own 
institution at Boise, 19 out of 47 on the faculty served in World War II. This 
could be duplicated in many junior colleges throughout the land. 

“If the junior college plan included here is adopted by Congress and the 
military, a training program could be put into operation that would avoid much 
of the waste that accompanied military training in World Wars I and II. The 
colleges could be rapidly converted to the dual job of military training and 
education. 

“National defense training offers another field of service for the junior college 
in wartime. In the ESMWDT used for such training in World War II, the 
junior colleges were excluded. This work was reserved for the universities. 
Yet the type of training given was that which junior colleges had been giving 
for many years. In fact, many universities used the facilities and faculties of 
the junior colleges and only nominally conducted the training. This happened 
in my own institution, in Tyler Junior College in Texas, and in San Mateo in 
California, to name a few. This particular type of work we can do better than 
any other type of collegiate institution. 

“All over the United States junior colleges have been giving courses of real 
value called semiprofessional or terminal, whether in war or peace. Secretarial 
courses, machine shop, aviation fabrication and repair, watch and instrument 
repair, radio repair, and nursing are a few such courses. We have specialized 
in the vocational and technical fields and have, as community colleges, con- 
ducted many short-term courses for adults. We ask only for the opportunity to 
compete with the other colleges of the Nation in doing our bit for national 
defense.” 
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SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF EMERGENCY TRAINING FACTLITIES OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, SEPTEMBER 27, 1950 


1. During the 4 years of the last emergency, California junior colleges 
provided specific emergency training for some 245,455 persons. This training 
was varied in nature, but for the most part was for war production of one type 
or another. 

2. The survey of all junior colleges in the State disclosed that junior colleges 
are even more ready to meet emergency training needs for the present or future 
emergency. This is due to a considerable expansion of facilities during the 
last 5 years. 

3. Specifically, the survey disclosed that: 

(a) Junior colleges have combined cafeteria facilities which will seat 18,730 
persons at one time. 

(b) Junior colleges have dormitory space for 2,714 persons. 

(c) Junior colleges have the following facilities for occupational instruction 
and trained personnel to offer the instruction. (This is actual shop space and 
the actual numbers which could be served would be much greater.) 


Number 





79 | Electronics laboratories.......................-.... oo eee a he A BSE ee See! | 


a a es MARIN 2a rhe hess Stree gd ea hades ura s Ong ran acme 
66 | Wood trades shops-_........---- 





46 | Aeronautics shops ---- Cte istiegc seid cre tina akan ees ORIN 1, 103 
70 | Drafting laboratories -- a? ine & Meee SR ea? Se a AE? ARIST | 1, 744 
384 | Basen edupation tahoratories.... <a. << secs ccc ence cncdsccdecccucoue wcidadebs | 5, 857 
ll Practical nursing laboratories... ................-.-<<.<.-- sronennnd conway cael 671 


Added to these are many specialty training facilities such as refrigeration, 
Diesel engines, meteorology, bricklaying, canneries, photography, navigation, com- 
mercial cooking and baking, fire and peace officer training, surveying and map- 
ping, metallurgy, ete., all of which are provided for specific occupational training. 

Furthermore, in the field of more technical training, every junior college has 
extensive facilities in chemistry, physics, bacteriology, ete. 

The junior colleges are set up to provide training for both youth and adults. 

The junior colleges are in a position of being able to serve in any emergency, 
especially in the case of war when their enrollments would naturally drop thus 
leaving their facilities immediately available. 

There isn’t a junior college administrator in the State—or a junior college 
board of trustees—who isn’t anxious to provide necessary training to civilians and 
the military alike. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpUCATION 


A major function of the American Council on Education is to procure the 
considered judgment of its member organizations and institutions and, as 
accurately and completely as possible, to reflect this judgment to appropriate 
governmental agencies. 

The council differs from many of the other organizations, some of which have 
testified before this committee. Their membership is made up of individuals: 
the membership of the council is exclusively organizations and institutions in 
the field of education. At the present time, 141 national educational organiza- 
tions are members of the council and 977 educational institutions, of which 840 
are colleges and universities. list of council members is attached. You will 
note that it includes all of the major organizations in higher education such as 
the Association of American Colleges, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, National Association of State Universities, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, and the American Association of University Professors, and 
such other educational organizations as the National Education Association, 
American Vocational Association, and American Association of University 
Women. It includes also the majority of the accredited colleges and universities 
in the United States and approximately 100 school systems. 

The American Council on Education was organized in 1918 to serve in a 
liaison capacity between colleges and universities and the various agencies of 
Government “in time of war.” It continued this liaison function during the 
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interim between World War I and World War II and, in the latter period, ex- 
panded its areas of relationships between the colleges and universities and the 
agencies of Government concerned with mapower: the Departments of Air, 
Army, and Navy, War Manpower Commission, and Selective Service. In seeking 
now to determine and to express the judgment of its members it is thus fulfilling 
its historic and increasingly expanding function. 

At the present time, a poll is being carried on by the council to determine 
the attitude of all college and university presidents on the defense bill now before 
this committee. The American Association of University Professors is making 
a similar poll to determine the judgment of their 40,000 members. The results 
will be available within the next 2 weeks and in time for consideration before the 
bill is enacted into law. 

The judgment of the representatives of 93 organizations that are members of 
the council was procured on January 19-20, 1951, at a 2-day conference. The 
following declaration was adopted unanimously: 


“DECLARATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS OF THI 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


“(The following resolution was unanimously adopted on January 20, 1951, at 
the concluding session of a 2-day conference attended by representatives of SO 
organizational members of the American Council on Education. ) 

“In his admirable opening address, Arthur 8. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, declared that the present emergency supplies in truth 
‘a crusade to enlist our highest enthusiasm, our unflagging energy, and all the 
creative imagination and constructive genius we possess.’ 

“It is in this patriotic spirit that the delegates here assembled, while holding 
reservations regarding certain provisions, endorse in general the proposed bill 
amending the Selective Service Act of 1948S. 

“This conference thus gives its general approval to the bill because it contains 
the following provisions which are believed to be essential: 

“1. It recognizes that in this period of national emergency the responsibility 
for military training and service falls upon essentially all Voung men. 

“2. The bill manifests a serious effort to provide a continuous flow of educated 
and trained men to meet the over-all needs of the Nation and to recognize the 
indispensable role of colleges and universities in achieving this end. 

“3. The bill contains elements of flexibility which, under wise administration, 
will permit adjustments both to the specialized and to the general needs of the 
country. 

“4. The bill is designed to make the period of military training and service as 
little disruptive as feasible of the individual's career. 

“In respect to certain provisions we believe clarifications or changes are called 
for. Among the most important are the following: 

“(a) The number of 75,000 permitted to return to college annually after basic 
training should be the minimum. The President should have the power to in- 
crease the number at any time he considers such action to be in the national 
interest. 

“(b) The provision for returning men to college after basic training should 
be a continuing one rather than for only 3 years as presently in the bill. 

“(¢) In order further to carry out the clear intent of the bill to minimize 
interrupting the careers of young men, we urge that the power granted to the 
President to defer “categories of students” be used to defer all students now 
satisfactorily pursuing courses in institutions of higher education until the 
completion of their courses of studies, the period of obligation for military 
service or such other service as the President may direct to be extended accord- 
ingly. This step should be taken at the earliest possible moment either by 
amendment to the legislation or by Executive order, 

“(d) Because of the far-reaching effects of this manpower bill, we recommend 
that the President appoint a civilian advisory commission composed of indi- 
viduals not holding positions in the Federal Government. The duties of such 
a commission should be (1) to advise with the officers of the Government 
charged with the administration of this law; (2) to interpret to the publie acts 
and decisions carried out under its provisions; and (3) to express the views 
of the public regarding its provisions, effects, and desirable duration. 

“We request the officers and appropriate committees of the council to bring 
to the attention of appropriate Government agencies these and other matters 
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of importance which have been suggested to the resolutions committee at this 
conference and may subsequently be brought forward. 

“We commend the work which has been done by the staff of the Americs: 
Council on Education in keeping alert to the fast-moving developments in t} 
vital problem of manpower. We urge that the council take the initiative 
facilitating the appearance of witnesses before congressional committees 
the manpower bill, to the end that the views developed in the council may 


expressed adequately and effectively to the Congress. 


” 


Special attention of the committee is called to the clarification and changes 
in the bill which were recommended by the delegates, that is (@) to (d), inclus 


Two points of view should be especially noted. 


One is that the approval of 


universal military training and service is based solely on the emergency char- 
acter of the present situation. Consequently no distinction should be made 
the bill in the duration of UMT and of UMS. The identical provisions for tli 
discontinuance of UMS should be applicable also to the disteontinuancé o{ 
UMT. The delegates specifically opposed any provisions of the bill which dire: 


or by implication establish UMT beyond the period 


of the present emergency 


The second point of view further substantiates the first, namely that the a 
visory commission recommended in (d) of the conference declaration should | 
made up entirely of individuals not holding positions in the Federal Gover: 
ment. A major function of this commission is to make recommendations regard 


ing the “desirable duration” of UMT and UMS. 


It is significant that this declaration was adopted unanimously. It is equally 


significant that such unanimity of judgment was 


based on the seriousness 0{ 


the present emergency with the consequent acceptance of UMST limited to the 


duration of the emergency. 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT MEETING JANUARY 19-20, 1951 


Constituent Members 
Organization 
Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and 
Bible Colleges. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy_-_- 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admission Officers. 

American Association of Dental Schools___._---_ 

American Association of Junior Colleges__---~~- 


American Association of Physics Teachers___---- 
American Association of School Administrators__ 
American Association of Schools of Social Work__ 
American Association of Theological Schools__—-_ 
American Association of University Professors__-_ 
American Association of University Women____-~- 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education__ 
American Federation of Teachers________-__----_ 
American Library Association_____._.___.___---_- 


American Pharmaceutical Association______-_-____ 


American Red Cross 


American Society for Engineering Education____- 


Representatives 
Terrelle B. Crum, Arthur H 
Graves, Cornelius P. Hag 
gard, Thomas Moseley, 
Ralph H. Riggs, Samuel 
Southerland, S. A. Winte: 
R. L. Zwiemer. 


Noel E. Foss, Ernest K 
Little. 

Walter Hager, George H 
Hand, Herbert D. Welte. 
Elwood C. Kastner, William 

C. Smyser. 

M. W. McCrea. 

Jesse P. Bogue, Eugene PB 
Chaffee. 

H. K. Schilling, M. H. Tryt 
ten. 

Worth McClure. 

Mrs. I. B. Lindsay. 

Nevin C. Harner. 

Ralph Himstead, W. P. La- 
prade, George P. Shannon. 

Helen D. Bragdon, Constance 
Warren. 

R. P. Fischelis. 

John M. Eklund. 

M. Alice Dunlap. 

Donald Crowl, R. P. Fischelis 
(duplicate). 

Livingston L. Blair, Edward 
A. Richards, Mable R. Wal- 
ter. 

Arthur sronwell, Douglas 
Miner, S. S. Steinberg. 
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ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT MEETING 


Constituent Members 


Organization 
American Teachers Association_____._._-___-__--- 
American Textbook Publishers Institute a 


Association__ ois Wikda neon Samed 


Colleges es Ba acne 


Voeational 
of American 


ierican 
\ssociation 


\ssociation of American Law Schools iy 
\ssociation of American Universities Bee SONS 
\ssociation of College and Reference Libraries__ 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes. 

\ssociation of Collegiate Schools of Business 

\ssociation of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 


Association for Education for Journalism ; 
\ssociation of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
sities and Allied Institutions. 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools of 
the United States. 

Association of University Evening Colleges_______ 


Association of Urban Universities 


Board of Control for Southern Regional Eduea- 
tion. 

Board of Education of the Methodist Chureh___ 

Board of Edueation, The United Lutheran Chureh 
in America. 

Boy Scouts of America pegs mies 

Bureau of Professional Education in Colleges, 
American Osteopathic Association. 

College Entrance Examination Board eck aera 


Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing --~_-- 


Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association. 

Educational Testing Service , ; , = 

Engineers Council for Professional Development_— 


Institute of International Education 
Jesuit Educational Association : nee eae 


Mathematical Association of America, Inc 

Middle States Association of Colleges 
Secondary Schools. 

Motion Picture Association of America, Inc 

National Association of College Women een Sree 


and 


National Association of Schools of Music Cerne 
National Association of Secondary School 


Principals. 
National Catholic Educational Association 
National Collegiate Athletic Association_--__-__- 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers ___-_ 
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19- 1951—continued 


0, 


Continued 


Representatives 

Cortlandt M. Colson. 

W. C. Cobb, Stuart Dorman, 
Lloyd W. King, Henry Me- 
Curdy, Robert MacMurphy, 
Walter R. Ryan, E. J. Tay- 
lor. 

M. D. Mobley. 

Vincent J. Flynn, 
Snavely. 

Louis L. Jaffee. 

Virgil M. Hancher. 

Charles M. Adams, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, Phillips Temple. 

Charles H, Thompson. 


Guy E 


J. F. Pyle. 

Elizabeth H. Bixler, 
M. Olivia Gowan. 

Raymond Nixon. 

Vernon Eberwine, Richard H. 
Plock, Milward Simpson, 
David M. Warren, Philip F. 
Whitmore, 

William S. Carlson, Russell 
I. Thackrey. 

Raven Dodge, 
Smith. 

Donald Derby, Robert Love, 
Francis Horn. 

R. H. Fitzgerald, 
Henry. 

John E. Ivey, Jr. 


Sister 


Harold M. 


D. 


David 


Myron F. Wicke. 
Gould Wickey. 


Harry K. Eby. 
Edwin F. Peters, R. Macfar- 
lane Tilley. 


William C. Fels, Frank H. 
Bowles, E. K. Smiley. 
Sister Anna Marie, Sister 


Eleanor, Margaret Foley. 
William N. Hodgkin. 


Henry Chauncey. 

R. L. Goetzenberger. 

George Hall. 

James T. Hussey, S. 3°; Wil- 
fred M. Mallon, S. J.; Ed- 
ward B. Rooney, 8. J. 

C. V. Newsom. 

Levering Tyson. 


Roger Albright. 
Sadie D. St. Clair, 
H. Thomas. 

Price Dovle. 

Paul Elicker, 
Hawkins. 

Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

Geary Eppley. 

Mrs. R. R. Smith. 


Juanita 


Earle’ T. 
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ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT MEETING JANUARY 19-20, 1951—continued 


Constituent Members—Continued 


Organization 
National Council of Independent Schools__-----~ 


National Council of Teachers of English_____--_~- 
National Education Association_.._.-._.....__.-_ 


National League of Nursing Education eee 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
Ine. 

National University Extension Association_____-~_ 


New England Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 
Prana 5S es a eas 
Secondary Education Board__-....-....------_. 
Speech Association of America__.._-.._.-______ 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association____~ 
United States National Student Association_____- 


Western College Association.._....__..._._-.-._._. 


Associate Members 
Organizations 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
American Anthropological Association ; 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 

American College Personnel Association 
American Council of Learned Societies 


American College Public Relation Association 

American Home Economics Association 

American Industrial Arts Association 

American Volitical Science Association__ a ehiay 

American Psychological Association_______-__-_-- 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith --_-__- 

Association of American Library Schools , 

Board of Higher Edueation, the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 

Educational Buyers Association eee 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs Rett 

National Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men. 

National Association of Deans of Women ___---~-~ 

National Research Council 


National Vocational Guidance Association Sy eee 
Omicron Delta Kappa___-- tear eae 
Western Personnel Institute__- e 


Representatives 
Paul Panfield, Francis Park. 
man, Donald W. Pierpont 
Thomas C, Pollock. 
Willard E. Givens, Andrew 
D. Holt, Glenn Snow. 
Mrs. R. Louise McManus, 
Ruth G. Taylor. 


Robert Browne, E. L. Keller 
R. E. Tidwell. 

Roswell G. Ham, William G 
Saltonstall. 

Norman Burns, G. W. Rosen 
lof. 

Paul M. Cook, Earle 0 
Liggitt. 

Henry H. Callard. 

Ota Reynolds. 

R. McAllister Lloyd. 

John Douglass Hunt, Allard 
K. Lowenstein, J. C. Par- 
ham, Jr., Helen J. Rogers 

Tracy E. Strevey. 


Representatives 
Lucile Morris. 
William M. Fenton. 
Carl A. Troester. 


W. W. Blaesser. 

D. H. Dougherty, C. E. Ode- 
gaard. 

Marvin W. Topping. 

Beulah Coon. 

R. Lee Hornbake. 

R. J. Braibanti. 

Fillmore H. Sanford. 

Alex Weinstein, 

Charles Pratt. 

Martin J. Neeb. 


James L. Whitehead. 

Ralph Bedell, Eleanor Dolan, 
Bert Ahrens. 

Mrs. T. S. Chapman, 

John E. Hocutt. 


3arbara Caton. 

M. H. Trytten (duplicate), 
David Delo. 

C. E. Beard. 

Robert W. Bishop. 

Daniel R. Feder. 
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TESTIMONY OF Dr. EpGar FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to appear here 
as a spokesman for the National Council of Chief State School Officers. The 
members of the council are the State superintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation of each of the 48 States and the island dependencies and Territories. They 
are evenly distributed throughout the country and are in close contact with all 
phases of education. They are profoundly concerned with all phases of the 
manpower issue before your committee. Mr. Chairman, both as State officials 
and professional educators and as Americans who are extremely sensitive to the 
world situation as it affects our country. 

Many of our cherished freedoms are certain to be sacrificed or curtailed in the 
years ahead. We are resigned to this in many ways: price and wage controls ; 
priorities, allocations, and perhaps rationing; a large military force drafted from 
the civilian population; perhaps security regulations which limit somewhat the 
civil liberties we have enjoyed. We pledge full cooperation to give up whatever 
is necessary to preserve our national security. Yet the emergency may extend 
over a generation, and our national security also depends on preserving our way 
of life. We do not want to lose that by adopting unnecessarily extreme or un 
democratic methods supposedly to save it. 

Concerning the methods to be used to establish and maintain the military 
security. of the country, Mr. Chairman, we must differ with some other sincere 
witnesses you have heard, but let me repeat that there is no difference in our 
fundamental aims. We must build up our national strength and maintain all 
phases of that strength, both military and civilian, to defeat any threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

It appears that there are two major problems presented by these proposed 
amendments to the Selective Service Act. The first is to raise an armed foree 
of approximately 3,500,000 by July 1, 1951, and to insure that it can be main- 
tained at that strength. The second concerns a long-range program of uni- 
versal military service or training proposed to be enacted now as stand-by 
legislation to be placed in effeet at some future time. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative solutions proposed for these two problems are 
inextricably mixed in the amendments to the Selective Service Act being con- 
sidered. We believe it would be better to consider each problem on its merits 
in separate legislation. We will discuss them separately here, with the imme- 
diate problem receiving the major attention. 


I. TO RAISE AN ARMED FORCE OF 3,462,500 BY JULY 1, 1951 


Mr, Chairman, we are not experts on military manpower. We spend most 
of our time on other matters. To make the task here more difficult, the statistics 
available seem to change rapidly and some cannot be obtained, at least by 
ordinary citizens. We have brought these statistics up to date since we testi- 
fied in the Senate on January 30 as much as we have been able to do so. We 
hope you will call attention to any mistakes we may make, since you have access 
to exact facts not accessible to us. In any event, we are using the latest data 
we have from the Department of Defense and Selective Service unless other- 
wise indicated, and of course we assume the goals for military manpower set by 
the President. From these statistics we conclude— 

(1) That an armed force of 3,462,500 can be raised by July 1, 1951, without 
other than comparatively minor changes in the present Selective Service Act. 

(2) That it is therefore unnecessary to induct boys less than 19 years of age 
to meet the President's goals for defense of the country. 
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We present for your consideration the following sources of military manpoy 
which will meet the President’s request without drafting 18-year-old boys: 


(a) Abesseinervices Ga Of (et: Bio FOG ee 2, 100, O00 
(b) Inducted, November—December 1950 and January 1951_~-------. 225, iy 
(c) Tobe taken from 570,000 physically fit deferred college men, allow- 

ing generously for further deferrals_____ is a ie ane DOO. 000 
(d) To be taken from National Guard and Organized “Reserves____ 354. O00 
(e) Volunteer enlistments, Oct. 31, 1950, to July 1, 1951*__-_-_-________ 320, O00 
(f) To be taken from 471,000 physically fit men reaching age 19 be- 

tween Oct. 51, 1950, and July 1, 1951, with an allowance of 150,- 

000 for voluntary enlistments and an allowance of 75,000 for 

COMGRO| MOR GOO Aenea i a ee 246, 000 
(9) To be inducted for limited or full service from present IV—-F’s*_-~ 330, 00) 
CUR} “amis ES a hs se De pi 175, 000 
(i) 535,000 men 19-26 who are nonveterans and nonfathers, but who 

are deferred for dependencies other than children. Allowing 

liberally for continued deferrals, slightly more than one-half 

these men should be inducted before 18-year-olds are called__ 290, 000 
(j) 40,000 single veterans physically and mentally fit, aged 19-26, with- 

out dependents, who have had less than 12 months of military 

service in the United States. These men are in addition to 

college students and other deferred groups and are exactly the 

class of men contemplated by the universal training proposals 

to provide the future backlog of basically trained men, except 

that many have also had additional training.._._____._-___---_ 40, 000 

Total eet Le 2 ee ae 4, 280, 000 
Subtracted to ace ount for disc harges and easui ities from Oct. 31, 195 50, 


to July 1, 1951 *__- 200, 000 


RTE EUPIA ns a i ak 2 es he Nee 4, 080, 000 

? This figure is a conservative estimate. 

* There were 799,000 IV—F’s on Oct. 31, 1950; 942,000 on Jan. 1, 1951; there are more 
than 1,000,000 now. General Hershey has said that “at least a third” of these could be 
used for limited or full service if reexamined. On Jan. 25 the press announced Defense 
Department plans to induct 150,000 IV—F’s after reexamination; the next day the number 
was announced as “75,000 or 80,000,” to be taken principally from the 167,000 previous! 
rejected as mentally deficient. 

'The Defense Department reports 1 percent women at present and that the Army « 
utilize 4 percent, the Navy 7 percent, and the Air Force 10 percent. These estimates ar 
based on an average of 5 percent women. General E isenhower said to the Senate con 
mittee on Feb, 2, 1951, that the military has ‘“* * a great untapped pool of woma 
power that has never been used.” 

* Necessarily an estimate. 

Drafting of 18-year-olds is unnecessary 

With comparatively minor amendments of the present law, the reserve poo 
of eligible inductibles becomes 617,500 above the 3,462,500 armed force sought by 
July 1, 1951. 

Mr, Chairman, these inductions would produce an armed force well in excess 
of 4,000,000 men and women even on the basis of these very conservative statistics 
We believe all the groups mentioned, and perhaps others, should be utilized before 
LS-vear-olds are drafted. It is not necessary to call 18-year-olds. 

We can easily imagine circumstances—for example, if our country were 
invaded—in which boys of 18 or even 17, 16, or 15 would be called to arms. 
Neither would it matter then whether men were veterans or had dependents or 
were past 26. Our own and other countries have faced these necessities in war 
Such conditions do not exist now. To act as though they do will weaken us for 
the long pull. No important country, even those with long histories of universal! 
military training and constantly recurring wars, now inducts boys for compulsory 
military training as young as 18 years of age, unless you include Communist 
China which drafts at 16. 


Drafting of 18-year-olds is undesirable 

We oppose the draft of 1S8-vear-old boys because many of them are too imma- 
ture; because most of the college-bound group will be interrupted at the end of 
1 year of college instead of the more advantageous breaking point at the end of 
2 years; because the 18-year draft demoralizes the upper years of the high school; 
because many thousands more will graduate from high school each year if the 
induction age is 19; because additional 1- or 2-year technical and vocational train- 
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» for noncollege-going high school graduates will make them better servicemen ; 

pecause they will be more likely to make satisfactory adjustments in postservice 
ivilian life if service begins at 19 rather than at 18. 

We believe the resistance of parents to the 18-year-old draft is based on solid 
facts and knowledge of their boys, and not merely on sentimentality. It is a 
serious impact on both boys and parents to induct at 19, and such an invasion of 

e home to take 18-year-olds can be justified only by urgent necessity. If 18- 
year-olds are left to volunteer, those who are through high school, physically, 
mentally, and emotionally mature, and otherwise ready for military service will 
lo so in large numbers. 

We ask you not to be misled by the oversimplified notion that it is “better 
to interrupt youths’ lives at 18 than later.’ Nineteen is better from every 
viewpoint except in cases of real military necessity. The average age of gradua- 
tion from high school is 17.4 for certain classes of college-going youths. These 

ll merely have time for 1 year of college before induction at 18 insvead of 2 
vears before induction at 19. The logical breaking point is at the end of the 
sophomore year for this group. But various students get through high school 
at all ages from 15 to 21, and the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals estimates that more than 150,000 male high school seniors will become 19 
each year and be inducted under these proposed amendments before they can 
complete high school. Drafting at the end of the school year during which 
student becomes 19 will permit more to complete their high school among the 
older students and more to complete the first 2 years of college among the 
college-going group. We believe it is also generally preferable for those not in 
school or college. 

Recently General Eisenhower, a great American, a great military leader, and 
a great diplomat, reported to the Congress on his European tour and on his own 
ideas about this legislation. He said that as a military man he believes it makes 
little difference whether military service begins at 18 or 19, so long as all except 
the “palpably unfit?’ are trained, but as an educator he believes 18 is the best 
time to begin military training. Mr. Chairman, the evidence indicates that 
General Eisenhower speaks for less than 20 percent of educators on this issue. 
More than 80 percent disagree with him. His viewpoint is really the military 
viewpoint, not the educational viewpoint. The small number of influentia! 
college presidents who have taken the position favoring the draft of 1S8-year-olds, 
some of whom have been in a full glare of misleading publicity, are almost all 
presidents of private colleges with highly selected students, and these colleges 
are not representative of American higher education. The survey of the NEA 
Department of Higher Education shows that 964 or 81.25 percent of 1,187 college 
and university administrators and professionals are opposed to the drafting of 
18-year-olds. In the elementary and secondary schools, as among the chief 
State school officers, all the evidence indicates that even less than 20 percent 
favor induction before 19. Even the other 20 percent qualify their approval 
of drafting 18-year-olds in ways not acceptable to the Defense Department, such 
as a requirement of a year of training before combat or before being sent outside 
the United States. We respectfully call to your attention, Mr. Chairman, that 
the vast majority of professional educators in this country are in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

In 1941-42, the first year of World War II for the United States, psychological 
conditions among boys in high schools were perhaps more comparable with the 
present time than in any other vear, The United States Office of Education 
has given us a reliable estimate of the age of 1941-42 high school graduates as of 
July 1, 1942, as follows: 


| 
14 or less | 188 375 || 19... 

15 | 3, 836 6, 921 20 

16 | 33,848 53, 167 21 or over 

iv.2 Baye 123, 342 | 171, 512 

18. 7 191,774 231,327 Average age July 1, 1942 


Age | Boys | Girls 
. A | 
j i] 

| 

| 


We ask you, Mr. Chairman, to consider carefully the effect on the high schools 
of drafting 18-year-olds. The mere fact that high school boys average 18 at 
graduation does not mean that even half of them are 18 at graduation. Theo- 
retically, assuming school entrance at 6 years of age, grades 10, 11, 12 would 
be made up almost entirely of 15, 16 and 17 old youth. Actually, the United 
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States census reports that these graduates enrollments range in age from 10 
years to 24 years. On the basis of the 1940 census the fixing of the upper 
ange limit for student deferment at 19 instead of 20 will draw the following 
percentage of boys from each of the senior high school grades before they are 
graduated: Grade X, 1 percent; grade XI, 2% percent; grade XII, 10 percent, 

Thus 1814 percent of boys in senior high schools would be taken out of high 
school and inducted into the armed services upon becoming 19 years of age 
while in school. There is also another group that would be affected similarly 
under the proposed law, those becoming 18 years of age during the summer vaca- 
tion between the third and fourth years of high school who would also be inducted 
before completion of their high school work. 

Mr. Chairman, we were not content to rely entirely on 1941-42 statistics, so 
we checked with the Bureau of the Census for 1950 data. On February 12, 
1951, we were told that, in 1949, 122,000 high school boys became 19 years old 
while in high school and before graduation, which is more than one-fifth of 
the male seniors of that school vear. 

Thus the statistics for various years show from one-fifth to one-seventh of 
senior high school boys would be inducted at 19 while in school and before 
graduation. 

Anyone who remembers what drafting of 1S8-year-olds did to high schools in 
1943-44 will appreciate the true force of these statements. Deferral to age 19 
for those in high school is not enough to prevent a repetition of that all-out war 
experience when it is unnecessary. 

We are sincerely concerned that the opportunity for every boy and girl to 
graduate from high school be kept in sight as a major objective of universal 
education in this country. We believe the Navy’s film, Stay in School, tells the 
right story. Large numbers will not complete high school who would otherwise 
graduate if the present draft age is lowered. 

Yet another effect of the 18-year-old draft would be more serious. We know 
from experience in World War II that the most detrimental influence of drafting 
boys at 18 is the psychological upsetting of the high schools throughout the 
country. This is the reason why high school principals and local superintendents 
of schools are so generally opposed to the drafting of 18-year-olds.* 

We agree with the “stay in school” policy the Defense Department has adopted 
so generally under the leadership of the Navy, and believe the drafting at 18 
directly violates that policy. We agree with General Eisenhower that, “Mili- 
tary strength is made up of various things, of which the fighting forces are 
merely the cutting edge. One of the greatest factors is morale.’ Mr. Chairman, 
the future cutting edges of our country are in the schools, and the morale of the 
high-school group in its entirety will be adversely affected by the drafting of 
18-vear-olds, 

We believe it will be feasible, and consistent with raising a fully adequate 
armed force, to arrange for induction according to the age standards of the 
present law, postponing induction for all students successfully pursuing high- 
school courses up to age 20 with induction at 19 for all who have completed 
high school. We believe this age range is in the interest of the boys, in the 
interest of the Armed Forces and in the interest of maintaining a sound basis 
for continued strength in our civilian life. 

Our country now disqualifies for military service about 34 percent of men 19 
to 26 because of physical or mental deficiencies, compared with 10 percent or 15 
percent disqualified for similar reasons in France and England. Then we use 
the remaining 66 percent of highly selected men for all sorts of military service 
that women or less highly selected men can perform fully as well and in some 
cases, even better, than the combat-fit men now used. Better utilization of man- 
power in the services would add large numbers to the effective combat forces. 
With the obvious abuses in this regard all about us, the pleas that it is necessary 
to draft 18-vear-olds has a hollow sound. We have no doubt that it should be 
avoided and, short of full-scale war we have no doubt that it can be avoided. 

According to the statistics we have given, there would be a reserve pool of 
eligible inductees on July 1, 1951, of 617,500, which is an adequate reserve pool 
to smooth out administrative unevenness in the induction process. The measure 
of selective service for an adequate reserve pool, we have been informed, is four 
times the highest monthly induction. Thus 617,500 would be 217,500 above re- 
quirements, since inductions will rarely if ever exceed 100,000 per month. This 
excess Of 217,500 is leeway to correct any incorrect estimates previously given in 





1 See statements of American Association of School] Administrators and National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 
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the tabulation of an armed force 4,080,000 by July 1, 1951. This pool could be 
kept higher if the Department of Defense were more careful to induct all eligible 
26-year-old men before they become 27. 

To maintain an armed force of 3,462,500 after July 1, 1951 

Another problem is the constant replenishment of the 3,462,500 armed force. 
In the year after July 1, 1951, 1,050,000 men will become 19 years old. Allowing 
for 75,000 deferrals for technical and professional advanced study and a 25-percent 
rejection rate, this would leave 751,250 men inductible from this single age group. 
Loss of men from the group because they have already volunteered would be 
somewhat more than replaced by young men of 18 who will also volunteer during 
the year. 

It has been impossible to get firm statistics on the percentage of careerists in 
the armed services. Estimates run from 33 percent to 50 percent and no one seems 
to know. Let us look at these extremes. 

Assuming that the lower percentage of 33 percent are or become careerists, the 
replacement problem would be made more difficult. With a 30-month term of 


service there would be maintenance of full strength from the 19-yvear-age in- 
| 


tS lord 


ductees and about 194,000 others ; with a 27-month term of service the same resu 
would require the 19-year-olds and 295,000 others; with a 24-month term o 
service, the 19-vear-olds and 423,000 others. Even under these most conservative 
assumptions, volunteers could be obtained to maintain the force if the term of 
service were either 30 or 27 months. A small number in addition to 19-year-olds 
might have to be drafted if the service term became 24 months. 

Assuming that 50 percent of the 3,462,500 force are or will become careerists, 
and a service period of 27 months, the annual replacement to maintain the force 
of 3,462,500 in addition to the 19-year-old inductees would be only 49,000. Women 
and volunteer men would easily supply several times the required number. If 
the service period were 30 months, no volunteers outside the 19-year-age group 
would be required, and any volunters accepted would permit deferral of the 
same number of 19-year-olds in addition to the college students and 25 percent 
already deferred or rejected. Even if the term of service were reduced to 24 
months, which would be advantageous to college-going men because they would 
miss only 2 full years of college work, the annual replacement of S75,000 would 
require only 144,000 volunteers or inductees other than those 19 years old. It 
appears that a force of 8,462,500 can be maintained from the groups suggested 
to build it, and that resort to 18-year-olds other than volunteers is unnecessary. 


{ 
¢ 
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II, UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 


Mr. Chairman, we will not deal at length with this general proposition, except 
to say that it ought not to be attached to these amendments to the Selective 
Service Act as a rider, but should rather be decided separately and on its own 
merits. At the best it is stand-by legislation, because essentially all teen-age 
males available for military training will be in the armed services under selective- 
service provisions as long as we maintain a force of 3,462,500 or more. The legis- 
lative provisions for universal service and training could be made later, as the 
time approaches when it will become feasible to place them in effect. They do 
not relate to the Armed Force in being needed now and should not be confused 
with it. 

We believe neither the drafting of 18-year-old boys nor a stand-by plan of 
universal training for them is necessary or desirable at the present time to de- 
velop the Armed Force set as necessary for our national security. The military 
needs of the country can be met for the foreseeable future by extending the 
Selective Service Act, with slight changes in eligibility rules for induction. Pro- 
grams for the distant future can appropriately be provided when they are needed. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT ON MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE BY PEACE AND SERVICE COMMITTEE 
FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa. 


We wish to express our profound opposition to universal military training 
and service. Our conviction is based on moral and on realistic grounds. The 
philosophy and tactics of military training are inconsistent with our Hebrew- 
Christian faith and its way of life, based on the constructive principles of love, 
conciliation, patience, and humility. t 
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Armaments bring no security, for they increase the danger of retaliation a))j 
constitute an irritant, creating a general condition of insecurity. 

We oppose the military emphasis and urge that the billions that our Gi, 
ernment takes out of the earnings of its citizens should be for their gener,) 
welfare and, also, should be used to help the peoples and governments of other 
nations build up their knowledge and machinery for their better living and 
understanding. 

Therefore we believe that the program of technical and economic assistance 
under the United Nations should be vastly expanded. Through participation in 
this kind of service for mankind, our young men and women could give of the 
energies for the advancement of human freedom, justice, and economic we!!- 
being. We believe such an urgently needed program would win friends and 
bring us real security. 

In war—atomic war—all causes would be lost. 





TEACHERS’ FEDERATION ENporsSes FutL EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Commission on Educational Reconstruction of the American Federation 
of Teachers recognizes that our country is involved in a grave emergency that 
may continue for an extended period, possibly for more than a decade. It 
therefore wholeheartedly supports the principle of full emergency training of 
youth. The commission, however, is strongly opposed to a permanent policy of 
universal military training as contrary to the traditions of our country. 

The emergency training program should induct all youth within an age 
group and, after such induction, should assign them to categories in accordance 
With national needs. However, the commission does not feel competent to 
designate the age group which should be inducted for emergency training, be 
lieving that this decision should be made on the basis of the needs of the country 
as determined by the proper authorities. 

We oppose any class legislation which would give specific advantages to any 
job classification, but believe that the services which those in the Armed Forces 
can perform in the professions, in agriculture, industry, or the crafts, should 
be given equal consideration. 

The commission believes that the length of the statutory period for training 
and service should presently not exceed 20 months, recognizing the right and 
duty of the National Government to extend that period in the light of the emer 
gency as it may exist at the expiration of the initial statutory period. 

The retraining and readjustment program for youth after they have completed 
their military service should be planned for in terms of the personal needs of 
the individual, so as to equip him for better readjustment to civilian life 
While training for the national emergency must be planned to afford the Nation 
the best possible human resources, the retraining and readjustment of the indi 
vidual youth must be planned and administered in the Interest of helping hin 
effect his civie and social readjustment. 

It is essential that, while the Nation plans the training program to meet grave 
national emergency, it should at the same time plan to protect and promote the 
civic and social needs of the Nation and of each person in the Nation. 

ARTHUR A. ELDER, 
Chairman, Commission on Educational Reconstruction, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


The members of the Commission on Educational Reconstruction of the Amer 
ican Federation of Teachers are: 


Mr. Arthur A. Elder, chairman Mr. Irvin R. Kuenzli 
Mr. George Axtelle Mr. Joseph F. Landis 
Miss Selina Borchardt Dr. Floyd W. Reeves 
Dr. John L. Childs Mr. Joseph M. Rourke 
Dr. George S. Counts Dr. Robert Ulich 

Mr. John M. Eklund Dr. Robert C. Weaver 


Dr. Walter Johnson 
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RESOLUTION 


JANUARY 17, 1951. 

From: The executive board of the Division of Christian Life and Work. 
fo: The general board of the National Council of Churches. 

Whereas the Nation is considering new legislation for both military training 
and military service; and 

Whereas such legislation may affect the occupational status and location of 
men, Women, and families of all races, creeds, and national origins within the 
Nation; and 

Whereas our Nation must by its practices produce a clear witness of truth, 
justice, and righteousness which speaks to the hearts of men throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas this clear witness is a requirement as basic as military prepared- 
ness if the Nation is to assume its place in world leadership: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
urge that any legislation for military training and military service shall contain 
provisions which will protect all men and women from segregation and dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, or national origin in the procurement, process- 
ing, training, and utilization of manpower for the armed services; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the council urge that legislative and administrative safeguards 
be provided against discrimination in employment and working conditions based 
on raee, creed, or national origin in the use of civilian manpower; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That the departnrent of racial and cultural relations of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. be authorized to convey the above positions to the hearings 
being conducted by the appropriate committees of the United States Congress 
on military training and military service and to the executive branches of 
the Government. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 13, 1951. 
Hon. CARL: VINSON, 
House of Representatives: 

National executive committee, Disabled American Veterans, adopted resolu- 
tion reaffirming support universal military training by urging adequate safe- 
guards to insure that men unfit for military service because of physical or 
mental disabilities not be drafted. Text of resolution follows: 

“Whereas the disabled American Veterans in convention assembled has year 
after vear advocated and supported adequate military defense ; and 

Whereas our national convention held at San Francisco, Calif., August 13-20, 
1950, fully considered and unanimously adopted a resolution advocating a 
program of universal military service and training for these United States; and 

“Whereas present world conditions emphasize the immediate need of the 
establishment in these United States of a large trained and fully equipped 

ilitary force; 

“Now therefore does this national executive committee as the administrative 
hody of the DAV in formal meeting assembled and representative of and speak- 
ug for America’s wartime disabled veterans do here and now advocate and 
irge the immediate passage into law of a program of universal military training; 

it We also urge and request that Congress make some provision in the law 
roviding for a careful screening by military authorities in order to discontinue 
the disgraceful and careless practice of accepting into military service the 
physically unfit and mentally afflicted, whose contribution to the military is 
negligible if not a handicap and yet who are bound to become charges of the 
Government following their separation from the service.” 

It is requested that the telegram be inserted in the record of the hearings 
being held by your committee in the subject of universal military training. 

BoNIFACE R, MAILE, 
National Commander, Disabled American Veterans. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE STATE OF MONTANA 


I, Sam W. Mitchell, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the following is a true and correct copy of Senate Joint Memoria! 
No. 3 entitled, “A joint memorial of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Montana memorializing the Congress of the United States to amend 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 to eliminate the deferment from service in the 
Armed Forces of persons conscientiously opposed to war,” enacted by the thirty- 
second session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great sea] 
of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 24th d: y of February 
A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] SAM W. M. -‘CHELL, 

Secretary of State, 
By Ciirrorp L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 


A JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STAteE 
OF MONTANA MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO AMEND 
THE SELECTIVE SERVICE AcT OF 1948S TO ELIMINATE THE DEFERMEN. FROM SERVICE 
IN THE ARMED ForCES OF PERSONS CONSCIENTIOUSLY OPPOSED TO WAR 


Whereas there exist within several counties of the State of Mon ana groups of 
persons who contend that by reason of religious training and belef their mem- 
bers are conscientiously opposed to participation in both combata! and noncom- 
batant training and service in the Armed Forces of the United Ste es; and 

Whereas in several of such counties the members of such grov 3 constitute a 
considerable proportion of the total population ; and 

Whereas appeals from classifications by local selective service«: ,ards are now 
pending by or on behalf of members of such groups who are ubject to the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act, some of which appeals, as we are informed, 
have been pending since 1948; and 

Whereas if such persons are classified in class IV-E as being eenscientiously 
opposed to both combatant and noncombatant service they will be -ieferred from 
service to the United States of any kind; and 

Whereas the delays in processing the aforesaid appeals have res’, ted and will 
result in the induction in the armed services from the aforesaid..vanties of a 
disproportionately large number of registrants who have not clainy‘d deferment ; 
and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the legislative assembly that opp ition to war, 
whether based upon religious training and belief or otherwigy, should not 
exempt any person from the obligation of serving the United States in time 
of need: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of the Stat of Montana, 
the Senate and House of Representatives concurring, That the Cungress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, petitioned to amend the Seleetive Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, by eliminating those provisions of such aet which 
provide for the deferment of persons conscientiously opposed to, participation 
in both combatant and noncombatant training and service in the , rmed Forces, 
to the end that all persons otherwise subject to induction shall be required to 
serve in the Armed Forces of the United States on combatant or uoncombatant 
duty notwithstanding their claimed conscientious opposition to war in any form; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted by the secretary of 
the State of Montana to the President of the United States; the He :orable James 
EK. Murray and the Honorable Zales N, Ecton, Senators from Mor.ana; and the 
Honorable Mike Mansfield and the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart, Congressmen 
from Montana, 

PAauL CANNON, 

President of the Senate. 

Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
Speaker of the House. 
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STATEMENT OF DALE D. DorMAN, JR. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLDS OPPOSE UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE 


As an 18-year-old currently attending college at the C. E. School of Commerce, 
in Omaha, Nebr., I feel that I am speaking for a vast majority of the 1S-year-olds 
of the Nation in saying: “We are opposed to universal military training and we 
are opposed to universal military service.” 

We are not opposing universal military training and universal military service 
purely for ourselves, for we will quite likely either be drafted or enlist soon 
anyway, and te aléne are not the ones who would be affected. In setting up a 
program of universal military training or universal military service we are 
adopting a pkjn which, without doubt, will be with our country permanently, 
for many, many, many years to come. We are adopting a program which will 
affect generations yet unborn, if UMT or UMS does not destroy our great Nation 
first. 

Yes, peacetime military conscription has destroyed every nation to adopt it. 
France had UMT before World War II, and had trained 8,000,000 men under 
it, but she fell in total defeat before the German luftwaffe and_ blitzkrieg. 
One country, however, who had never seen the evils and deception of UMT 
the United States of America—came forward to defeat the powerful German 
Army—the very army which had swept over France and her system of Universal 
military consv’ription several vears earlier. Gen. Charles DeGaulle, of France, 
realizes the failure of UMT when he says in The Army of the Future that under 
modern milit?fy and tactical conditions, “the era of picked soldiers and selected 
erews has ar/fved.” “Conscription,” says DeGaulle, is “a costly conception” 
suitable only “When armament consisted of a single type of portable weapon and a 
single kind of 2un.” 

Poland, toolad UMT for every male over 18, but she, too, fell in tragie defeat. 
Germany ha@’UMT, but fell against the vigorous power of the American Army 
which had néver experienced universal peacetime conscription. Japan had 
UMT, but wa. K. O.’d in crushing defeat by the American Army which had not 
had to under’ > the treacherous Compulsion of a UMT program. Italy had UMT, 
and its fate, oo, was the same. The fate of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Norway, and the Netherlands—each of which had UMT—is tragically known. 
Every natio which'has had compulsory military training has, through domina- 
tion or ufte iilure, in the words of Congressman Dewey Short, “ended in a heap 
of rats, rubs, and ruin.” 

Universal ilitary conscription is a tragic departure from our great democratic 
way of life. “he Raleigh News and Observer, formerly edited by Navy Secretary 
Josephus Da els, and now edited by Jonathan Daniels, ably characterized this 
in Saying, “I’emocracy and compulsory military training in peacetime cannot 
exist togethe.. When compulsory military training comes in at the door, democ- 
racy will go eat the window.” 

Scores of immigrants have come to our great Nation from the European coun- 
tries in order to gain freedom from the requirements of peacetime military 
conscription, But now we are adopting an even more rigid plan of conscription 
from that which they sought to escape and which was unable to save their former 
countries fro#m the ravages and horrors of war. Why has our Nation not learned 
of the failure of UMT in these defeats? Are we to deceive these people now after 
glorifying to them the liberties which so proudly exist in our noble land? 

The founders of our country placed in our Declaration of Independence the 
immortal Bi’! of Rights. This sacred document guarantees to each American 
the rights of‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Universal peacetime 
conscription “ould destroy two of these—the right of liberty and the right of the 
pursuit of haj}iness for the 18-year-olds at one of the most important and critical 
times of our lives. The Constitution of the United States gives Congress power 
to employ military service only in three distinet cases, and none of these three 
could, in any sense, reasonably be interpreted as giving the Congress power to 
adopt and enforce UMS or UMT. There can be no doubt but what that those 
who so courageously and nobly drafted and adopted the Constitution did not 
intend for Congress, or the President, to have that power, If Congress does 
have such power, then the protection of the cherished Bill of Rights is no longer 
beyond the power of our great legislative body to destroy. 


80531—51 59 
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Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, spoke a definite truth in his s; 
ment that: “It is believed that the American public still holds to the democrs(\: 
concepts expressed by Jefferson and his colleagues, rather than to thos; 
the proponents of conscription in peacetime.” 

If universal military training or universal military service is to be adoprod, 
the proper Way—and the only way—is by an amendment to the Constitution of {)o 
United States. Any other method of adoption would be only a Hitleristic, dicts 
torial way of advancing any means to secure an end; and would be as uy, 
American as nazism, fascism, and communism. 


WOULD NOT AID IN BUILDING CHARACTER 


Universal military training or universal military service would not aid in 
building the character of American youths, and the self-reliance and respotis 
bility which we secure from a normal life. Quite to the contrary, UMT or 
UMS would almost certainly be an officer obedience program with “Dou't 
think,” “Don’t talk,’ “Don’t argue,” “Don't ask questions,” “Just listen,” and 
“Never mind the cost, being the hywords for trainees. The wholesome atmosphere 
and progressive guiding influences of the home, the church, the school, aud of 
friends is gone to make way for required association with mixed company, the 
teaching of squads-right and squads-left, the saluting of brass hats, and the 
bark of the hard-boiled sergeant. And this—at a time when our lives and 
minds are unsettled and can best be regulated through our own self-reliance, 
self-discipline, and responsibility. Self-discipline is not taught in the Army 
only discipline is. 

Can you possibly forget the brutal, totalitarian thoughts which the oppressive 
military state of Hitler built in the minds of most German youth? 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, remarkably characterized this phase ot 
opposition to UMS or UMT when he said: “Government by the people can only 
exist if the people are individuals who think. It can only exist if the indi 
vidual is free to rule the state and if he is not ruled by the state. We must 
constantly be vigilant to keep alite the thinking of free men, and there is 
no such threat to that thinking as the course which would impose on the Nation 
compulsory military training.’ 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLDS NOT ALLOWED TO VOTE 


Kighteen-year-olds are today under consideration for being placed in uniform 
Yet still, these same 1s-year-olds are not granted the right to vote either for or 
against the men who would place them in the Armed Forces. If this be democracy, 
may God forbid. This is the very thing which exists in the Communist nations 
abroad—the very nations whom we are fighting in order that we may continue 
our great American way of life. Russia, the very nation we so vigorously oppose 
today has, of course, universal military training. 

We detest, deplore, and despise Communism, yet in the proposed legislation 
there is a definite resemblance to communism by disrupting chosen occupations 
and enforcing compulsion by not allowing those affected to vote, even indirectly, 
upon such, Is this not the same tactics that have been promoted by Adolph 
Hitler, Benito Mussolini, and even Joseph Stalin to receive their desired ends? 

Abraham Lincoln once said that “If we could only first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could better tell what we are to do, and how we are 
to do it.” 

If those advocating universal peacetime conscription only knew where our 
great Nation is today, and could only be made to realize the pathway to destruc 
tion and ruin that we are taking if universal military service or universal mili 
tary training is adopted, there is little doubt but what that their minds would 
be changed. Let them visualize France, Poland, Norway, Belgium, the Nether 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Italy, Germany, and Japan with their universal! 
military-conscription systems. Let them visualize the fate which befell each of 
these countries. The United States of America is at the same crossroads at 
Which these countries stood before they trod the pathway of universal militar) 
conscription. Should the United States of America take the same road? The 
answer, of course, is “No.” 

Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., former Speaker of the House, in opposing 
universal military conscription, has said: “In view of the world’s hope of peace. 
an evort to eliminate compulsory military service as a policy of all peoples 
cannot come too soon, A world-wide agreement to that end is certainly a goal 
no reasonable person could object to.” 
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VOLUNTEER ARMY SHOULD BE MAINTAINED 


Instend of adopting a communistic, un-American peacetime conscription pro- 
eyum, Which would but spread resentment, distrust, and disgust among the 
\{merican people, let us: 

First: Maintain, through adequate financial inducements, a professional vol 

jeer Army large enough to serve our peacetime necessities and to act in defense 
* our great Nation in case of war. Such an Army can be financed much more 
cheaply, and can be of much, much more yalue than Would a program of universal 
peacetime conscription, in Case of war. Furthermore, it would continue to pre- 
verve that great American heritage—-the free American way of life. 

Second: Let us build a Navy second to none to control the seas so that no 
country would dare attack us or our allies by way of an invasion from the sea. 

Third: Let us establish the greatest Air Force the world has ever known. 
By doing this, we will not only be able to defend our own Nation and other free 
nations of the world, but we will be in a position where we could cause instan- 
tuneous, Widespread havoc and destruction to Soviet Russia or any other nation 
which should become an aggressor against our American way of life. 

Fourth: We should continue to expose and rid ourselves of the Communists 
within our Nation, for they are the enemies within our midst. 

Fifth: Let us continue mass production of the atomic bomb, and other bombs, 
and equipment which would give us a definite advantage in case of another bloody 
wal 

sixth: Let us continue in our advancement of education and scientific learn 
ing. The knowledge and tactics used, rather than the quantity of manpower 
employed, might well be the deciding factor in case another war should come. 


CONCLUSION 


A system of universal military training or universal military service could but 
berate, obstruct, and paralyze the independence which Americans have gained 
and cherished through generations of bloodshed, obstruction, and tears, The 
lessons in defeat, tyranny, and destruction which universal niulitary service and 
universal military training have brought to other nations should be a warning 
for our Congress to stop, look, and listen before adopting peacetime conscription 
here. The 18-year-olds of the Nation are opposed to universal military training 
and universal military service. The people of America are opposed to universal 
military training and universal military service. We have faith in the Congress 
that they will defeat this legislation. In defeating universal military service and 
universal military training the Congress will be expressing its faith in the people. 





STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES OF LANSDOWNE MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS 


We believe that a change is needed in our foreign policy. Our efforts to solve 
the world problems have been ineffective. Communism has spread. We do not 
have peace—or security. Our standard of living is declining. 

Our diplomacy has not been based on true negotiation, but rather has been 
negotiation backed by military force. Economic aid has been used as a political 
weapon, These methods have caused us to lose a great measure of the good 
world opinion which had been built up at the end of the war. 

We have lost our moral leadership. At the same time, the Soviet Union, 
through its propaganda, has assumed the role of “peacemaker” in the eyes of 
sreat numbers of the world’s peoples, largely through our default. 

We need to regain the peace oliensive. We can do this if we will 

1. Resort to true negotiation, mediation, and conciliation. 
2. Adopt a consistent foreign policy based on moral principles. 
3. Recognize that war need not be inevitable, that peace is possible 
In the light of these principles our Government should 
1. Replace our representatives to the UN with ones who are better qualified 
to promote a positive peace policy. 
2. Recognize the People’s Government in China as the only one which 
truly represents the people. 
3. Make known our willingness to negotiate on the Korean situation. 
#. Call a conference of all nations to discuss a world-wide reconstruction 
program in line with Senator McMahon's proposals. 
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5. Call a conference of all nations to discuss disarmament in line With 
Senator Tydings’ proposals. Discontinue all attempts toward a permanent 
military training program or drafting of 18-year-olds. 

6. Take the necessary steps in the UN to give all colonial countries their 
political independence. 

7. At home, promote a sincere effort to give full equality to all our minority 
groups, so that we may, in the eyes of the world, live up to the democratic 
beliefs we profess. 

This new positive approach to peace is a direction away from militarism 
which has consistently failed us, toward the idea that peace is to be had only 
through peaceful means. We believe that without the arms race and the threat 
of war the differences between the United States and Russia can be settled sue- 
cesstully and peacefully. 

G. Burton ParsHatrt, 

JAMES C. KILTZMAN. 

CLARK B, Wricut, Sr, 
LANSDOWNE, Pa. 


Miami, FLA., February 18, 1951. 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: | am writing in regard to a letter received from Mr. Harry H. 
Vaughan. 

This letter as you see states that 15 weeks training given my son, and many 
others was designed for proper military equipment which we did not have. He 
states that this and the fact that we were greatly outnumbered caused our many 
-asualties, rather than by the inadequate training they received. 

What can we expect when we train our soldiers to use military weapons to 
protect themselves, then in combat duty they are forced to fight without this 
equipment—can you call this adequate training? 

No matter how revised and practiced our training instruction may be, we must 
remember that the same situation in which it is tested (as during the war) does 
not always exist when our services are rendered. 

I was informed upon arrival of my son (on leave) that the young inexperienced 
soldiers including himself were being sent for occupation duty in Japan, Ger- 
many, and other countries; however, I not once acknowledged the fact that they 
were being sent into combat action. 

I doubt my being the only American father who feels that his son’s death has 
been in vain, and will continue to feel this way as long as the present situation 
is allowed to exist. 

We all know that the blunder in Korea last June was made by the Defense 
Department and the President of the United States. 

Why was our troops sent into combat without the proper equipment, knowing 
that the North Koreans had far advantages in equipment? And our Defense 
Department was well aware of this. Can they answer? 

1 am hoping, as the majority of people are, that the present Congress will take 
the power to send troops into combat away from the President; I hardly think 
his judgment is equal to that of Congress. And I can’t understand how the people 
of America can trust the judgment of one man when putting thousands of boys 
and men into combat. 

In closing may I say whatever happens to our boys in the future will lie in the 
hands of the present Congress. 

Enclosed is a copy of Mr. Vaughan’s letter, as I received it. 

Sincerely yours, 





Ira D. Hawtnorne, Sr. 


Tue Wuite House, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1950. 
Mr. Ina D. HAwTnHorneE, Sr., 
Miani, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Hawtrnorne: This isin reply to your letter of October 14, 1950, to the 
President and the correspondence enclosed therewith concerning the loss of your 
son, Pvt. Vernon A. Hawthorne, and the training he received prior to shipment 
overseas and subsequent combat duty. 

The Department of the Army informs me that the basie training of 13 weeks 
which was given your son was designed so that he would attain the necessary 
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degree of physical fitness to meet requirements for field service, acquire knowledge 
and skill in fundamental military subjects, including the necessary skill in the 
use of his weapons, and so that he would be capable of defending himself in 
eombat. The basic training doctrines, the principles utilized in conducting the 
training, and the methods of training instruction have been studied, revised, and 
practiced through many years, the war years included, and have been perfected 
py our ablest commanders in the United States Army. 

“prior to the Korean action, our young soldiers, who had the same amount of 
basic training given your son, were transported to Japan, Germany, and to other 
countries overseas for occupation duty. The action in Korea resulted in the 
United Nations forces being greatly outnumbered by the North Korean troops in 
the early stages of combat. At that time the enemy also had a great numerical 
advantage in heavy weapons and equipment. It is felt that the large majority 
of the resultant casualties in our Armed Forces were caused by these two dis- 
advantages, rather than by inadequate basic training of our soldiers or by insuf- 
ficient length of service or total training. 

It is hoped that the above information will help you to understand the reasons 
for your son’s combat service, in consideration of his training and service, and 
the demands placed upon our Armed Forces in the Korean action. I realize that 
this letter offers little combfort to you in the loss of your son, but some consola- 
tion can be derived from the knowledge that his supreme sacrifice will not have 
ben made in vain. 

Sincerely, 
Harry H. VAucHan, 
Major General, United States Army (Res.), 
Military Aide to the President. 


JANUARY 24, 1951. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN, 
Armed Services Committee, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE: 
I sincerely appreciate your affording me this opportunity and time to present 
the following report to the House Armed Services Committee. I know that we 
are all aware of the need to exercise sound judgment in our mobilization program 
if we are to curtail high casualties in the youth of our country. 

We all fully know that our youngsters are taught from childhood not to kill 
and to treat his fellow man as he would like to be treated. 

When we put a boy in his teens in the service he must be taught to kill for self- 
preservation. He must be trained to take care of himself and his comrades at 
all times, and such training must be thorough to be successful. In my estimation 
merely 13 weeks of such training or less fails to measure up to the thoroughness 
of the training that a teen-age boy needs. In expressing this thought to many, 
many people, I have not found one opinion differing from mine. 

A tragedy, resulting, in my opinion, from inadequate training, has already 
struck my home, as my 17-year-old son was killed in Korea after 13 weeks’ 
training. Words cannot tell you how it makes a father and mother feel that 
their boy has been put into combat without proper training. If my boy had been 
properly trained, I would have an entirely different feeling about such a matter, 
because I am sure that he would have had a chance against his enemy. 

For this reason, I would like to see a requirement that our boys receive a maxi- 
mum amount of training before they are dispatched to a combat area outside of 
the continental United States, or any of the territories. 

Since September of last year I have written to all of the Governors throughout 
the United States, all of the Members of Congress, numerous chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations. I have received many answers from my letters, 
and all are wholeheartedly in accord with me on this matter of sufficient and 
maximum training for our young men. I am attaching hereto copies of a few 
of these answers. 

In talking to many people, and in correspondence with many citizens, they 
agreed with me that a boy under 20 years of age should have 1 year’s training 
before assignment to combat areas, 

I sincerely request that you consider this report from just a plain citizen who 
has felt the tragedy of war. 

Respectfully yours, 
IrA D. HAWTHORNE. 
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STATE OF New HAMPSHrIRe, 
Concord, November 28, 155 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 


Miami, Fla, s 
Dear Mr. HAwruHorne: This will acknowledge your letter of November 18 wit) 
the enclosure. You certainly have sound reasons for feeling as you do, and | 


personally quite agree with you. Furthermore, I hope you are suecessf n 
your efforts to get this bill passed, and I wish you every success. When tli 
is presented, I think you will find that the New Hampshire delegation wij 
support it. ; ; 
Very truly yours, 
Epwarp J. REICHER?, 
Secretary to the Govern 


STATE OF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, November 28, 1950 
IrA D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAWTHORNE: I was very much interested in your recent letter and 
enclosure concerning the basie training given to recruits in the United States 
Army. 

I agree with your observations in principle since I certainly do not believe 
we should send untrained men into combat. On the other hand, the necessary 
training probably could be acquired in less than a year’s time, certainly no less 
than 6 months’ time. I believe the Army could best fix the reasonable length 
of time which should be required. 

I am indeed sorry that you have lost your son in the Korean War. I hope his 
sacrifice and the others that have been made will not be in vain. 

Sincerely, 
J. BRACKEN LEE. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Atlanta, November 22, 1950. 
Hon. IRA D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. TMAWTHORNE: This will acknowledge and thank you for your corr 
spondence of November 18, 1950. 

I hasten to extend to you and your family my sincerest sympathy on the deat] 
of your son on the battlefield in Korea. 

I have taken careful note of all you say concerning extending the period of 
basic training for Army recruits. I am in complete sympathy with you on this 
matter and I want to thank you for bringing your views on it to my attention 
I shall certainly bear all of your comments in mind, and when the proper occ: 
sion arises, I shall make suitable recommendations, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGI 


STATE OF LOUISANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, November 21, 1950. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dean Mr. HAwTHorNeE: Thank you for your letter of November 18 and en 
elosure. Tam calling this legislation to the attention of the Louisana delegation 
in Washington, and would suggest that you write to each of them concerning 
such a bill. 

If adequate training is not now provided, then, by all means, provision 
should be made for it. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Eart K. Lona, 
Governor of Louisana, 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Hartford, December 4, 1950. 
Mr. Ina D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 
DeAR Mr. HAWTHORNE: I was very interested in your letter of November 18 
1d IT want to thank you for taking the trouble to write to me. 
[ am sure most everyone will agree that our young men in the armed services 
should be given adequate training before being sent into a Combat area. I am 
ery glad to see that you are already taking those steps to insure that other 
voung men will be given full and proper training. 
Again, many thanks for letting me have your ideas, and best regards to you. 
Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Governor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
STATE HOowusE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., December 14, 1950. 
Mr. Ina D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

My Dear Mr. Hawrnorne: Your letter of November 18 was handed to me 
upon my return to the office after a short vacation and I am heartily in accord 
with your suggestion for proposed legislation that youngsters under the age of 
20 should be given a year’s training before being sent into combat duty. 

Personally, I think no youngster under 20 should be inducted into the military 
service. It seems to be it is a poor example of American manhood when the 
teen-age youngsters of the Nation have to be placed in combat service. I believe 
that they should be required to have military training possibly at the age of 18, 
but do not believe they should be subject to combat service until they have had 
a year’s military training or until they attain the age of 20. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Dan E. Garvey, 
Governor. 


THe Strate oF NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Carson City, November 30, 1950. 
Mr. Ira DD. HAWTHORNE, 
Viami, Fla, 

Dear Mr. Hawrnorne: This is to acknowledge your letter, which is addressed 
to the President of the United States, copies of which have been sent to each 
governor of the United States, as well as a copy of a letter that you have sent 
to Senator George Smathers and Congressman Lantaff. 

It grieved me to learn by these communications that your son was killed in 
Koren and I extend my heartfelt sympathy to you and your family, and to the 
Weaver family who likewise lost their son. 

After the 1st of January I shall no longer be Governor of the State of Nevada. 
I was defeated in the general elections in November and will now return to 
private life and resume my business as a publisher and editor of a daily and 
weekly newspaper in Nevada. It is certainly my firm belief that no boy should 
be sent into military action without proper training. I am glad that you are 
making your opinion in this regard known. It is possible that Congress may 
pass a universal military training law. If such a law is proposed, it is the duty 
of all citizens to know the provisions of same. This I shall do and I will be 
particularly interested to know that an adequate training period is provided 
for all boys who may be trained. In the meantime if I find it possible to prop- 
erly express through my newspaper my thinking in regard to training for men 
in any of the military services you may be sure that I shall do so. 

Again I express my condolence to you and my appreciation for your interest 
in other young Americans 

Sincerely yours, 


VAIL PITTMAN, 
Gove rnor, 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINTA, 
EXeEcurTIvVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston, November 28, 1950. 
Hon. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAwTHOoRNE: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 18, 
together with enclosed communication concerning proposed legislation regarding 
men in the armed services under the age of 20 years. 

I appreciate very much your interest in this matter, and am referring same 
to the proper authorities. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Oxey L. PATTESON, 
Governor. 


SraTE OF NEW JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, November 28, 1950. 
Mr. IrA D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAwTHorRNE: Your letter of November 18, addressed to Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll, has been referred to me for reply. 

A copy of your letter to the Congress of the United States, as well as a copy 
of this letter, have been sent to both of New Jersey’s United States Senators, 
H. Alexander Smith and Robert C. Hendrickson. 

Thank you for your letter. 

Sincerely, 
H. Roemer McPuHEEr, 
Assistant to the Governor. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, November 24, 1950. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Drar Mr. HawtnorneE: I appreciate receiving the copy of the statement which 
vou have submitted to Congress concerning basie military training for inductees. 
I would like to give this some thought and would not care to commit myself 
on it at this time. 

The news over the radio today was to the effect that the war in Korea was 
about ended and I am hopeful it will take some pressure off the training schedule 
of our Armed Forces. 

It is my feeling that 18 weeks of basic training will certainly not be a perma- 
nent policy of our Armed Forces. 

Very truly yours, 
Sip McMara. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
January 5, 1951. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HaAwtTHorNE: Thanks for your letter of January 3, with enclosure, 
both of which I have read with much interest. 

T assure you that I want to see ail of our young men receive adequate training 
before being sent into battle. You may be assured that I shall continue to do 
all that I can to make certain that we have an efficient military training program. 

Your writing me as you did is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN,. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
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HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Waslington, D. C., January 11, 1951. 
Mr. Ina D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla, 

Dear Mr. HAwtTHorNE: I have received you letter of January 6, and wish 
to say that I do not favor the use of teen-agers for combat duty without sufficient 
training. 

This “sufficient training” necessarily would put age and maturity upon them. 
I do not favor putting youngsters in uniform unless it should become absolutely 
necessary to national survival and even then, believe that they should be used 
for home-guard reserve duty rather than overseas combat. I agree that war 
isa man’s job and should be handled in the front lines by men. 

Thirteen weeks’ training is not sufficient for a 17-year-old to be made ready 
for cannon fodder. Indeed, 13 weeks’ training is not sufficient for any man of 
any age. War is.a Scientific business and no science can be learned in such a 
short space of time. 

As a War I veteran, I know whereof I speak in this respect. 

Thanking you for your letter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
Congressman from Wyoming. 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1951. 
Mr. IrA DD. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

DEAR Mr. Hawrnorne: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 3 
with regard to men under 20 years of age in the armed services and their train- 
ing. You have my deep sympathy in the loss of your son, and I am very sorry 
to learn of the situation. 

In discussing this matter with Congressman Lantaff, who represents the 
district in which you reside, I understand that he is handling this matter with 
the officials at the present time, and I shall be happy to cooperate with him in 
his efforts. It is my feeling that universal military training would be of assist- 
ance in averting recurrence of this situation and you may rest assured that 
I will use my best efforts along this line. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER B. McMULLEN, 
Member of Congress. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1951. 
Mr. IrA D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Hawrnorne: Thank you for your letter of December 27 and for your 
suggestion in regard to providing adequate training for the young men in our 
military forees. 

I certainly agree with your thought that our young men in the military service 
should not be assigned to a combat area after only a few weeks of basic training, 
as has been the case in the fighting in Korea. I know from my own military 
experience that an adequate training program is vital in developing a good 
soldier and in teaching him to protect himself when he later goes into combat. 
It is my hope that the new Congress will offer legislation to carry out the basic 
thoughts you have advanced. 

As a Member of Congress, I wish to extend to you and your family my sincerest 
Syinpathy in the loss of your son. All of us in America must now do everything 
possible so that his sacrifice and those of his fellow soldiers will not have been 
made in vain. 

Most sincerely, 
PATRICK J. HILLINGs, 
Member of Congress. 
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Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 19 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Viami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAwrnorne: Thank you for your letter of January 6 and the en 
sure addressed to the Congress of the United States, dated January 10, 1951. 

I appreciate hearing from you on the important question of the adequate tra 
ing of our troops before they are sent into combat, and I assure you I am entire! 
in agreement with you. Had we been prepared, as we should have been, you and 
many other parents would have been spared the tragedies of Korea. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS, M. ©. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1951 
Mr. IrA D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAwTHORNE: Thank you for sending to me a copy of your letter 
addressed to the Florida delegation in Congress, and also a copy of your letter 
to Senator Holland and Congressman Lantaff. 

I fully concur in your feeling that these voung men should receive more than a 
few weeks’ training before being sent overseas and into combat, and you may be 
sure I shall do everything I can to see that this end is accomplished. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut L. Rogers, M. C 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1951. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 


Dpar Sirk: I do not favor the draft of 18-year-old children. I would favor a 
training program for these boys that would not interfere with their education 
Yours very truly, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
Vember of Congress. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 19517. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 
Dear Mr. HAwTHorRNE: I have received your letter of January 6 and I can 
readily appreciate your deep interest in the matter. 
If only we had more people like you who take an interest even after tragedy 
has struck, it would be helpful not only to this country but to the entire world. 
I am taking the liberty of sending you the enclosure. I do not know whether 
you will agree with the different points I have treated, but it is at least an 
attempt to try to give better protection to our young people. 
Wih all good wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
FosTER FuRCOLO, 
Member of Congress. 


Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1951. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 


Dear Mr. Hawrnorne: Received your letter concerning the drafting of young 
men 1S years of age for military service and training. I am in aceord with 
the sentiments expressed in your letter and assure you that I will oppose any 
amendment to the present draft law which would lower the age from 19 years, 


Mr 





is now provided in the law, to include young men 18 years of age. IT am con- 

dent that the present national and international emergency situation does not 
uire the drafting of young men of high-school age. 

With highest personal regards and best wishes, I am, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Morcan M. Mouper, 
Congressman, Second District, Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1957. 
Mr. Ina D. HAWTHORNE, 
VWiami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAWTHORNE: I appreciate so much your efforts on behalf of the boys 
der 20 years of age who are being drafted into the Armed Forces. I agree 
h you that they should have much more training before being sent into combat. 
My thanks to you for informing me of your activities along this line 
With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Wa. JENNINGS Bryan Dorn. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 195%. 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Viami, Fla. 

DEAR Mr. HAWTHORNE: I am entirely in accord with the opinions and views 
expressed in your letter. 

From the tone of the letters I have received from my own district they express 
your thoughts in no uncertain terms. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, M. C. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1957. 


Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 
DeaR Mr. HAwTHorRNE: I am writing to acknowledge receipt of your com- 
which IT found very interesting and informative. In 


munication of recent date, 
IE shall be glad to keep your request in mind when I 


reply IT wish to say that 
am called upon to vote on the measure. 

I am sure you will be interested to Know that 
letters on this subject. There are many who 

any who do not. As a Representative of Congress, I am duty bound to take 
under consideration the views of all of my constituents, after which I cast my 
vote for what I believe to be for the best interests of all concerned. I can 
assure you that this is what I propose to do in this highly controversial matter. 

I wish to thank you for making known your views on this matter, and shall 
he pleased to have your views on any matter pending before the Congress and 


the Nation. 
Very sincerely yours, 


I am receiving a great deal of 
agree with your viewpoint and 


WILLIAM L. Dawson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1951. 
Mr. IRA D. HAWTHORNE, 
Viami, Fla. 
Dear Mr. HAWTHORNE: Thank vou very much for your letter. 
Of course we must see that our soldiers are fully and properly trained and 
adequately equipned before they are sent into combat. 
I do not believe 13 weeks’ training is long enough. 
Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 


Sam Yorry, Member of Congress. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1951, 
Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 

Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Hawtnorne: This acknowledges your letter of January 6, in regarg 
to the drafting of 18-ye ar-old boys. 

I feel that you have touched upon a subject that is most important and worthy 
of the serious consideration of every Member of this Congress. Let us hope that 
the emergency is not great enough now nor that it ever will be great enough to 
require this action. 

The sincerity of your appeal is especially understood and appreciated because 
your son and his friend made the supreme sacrifice. For all of this I want to send 
you my personal sympathies, 

I appreciate your opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. BEAMER, Member of Congress. 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jacksonville (2), Fla., December 22, 1950. 


Mr. Ira D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 


Dear Mr. HAWTHORNE: We are deeply appreciative of how strongly you must 
feel with reference to adequate training for young boys being sent into combat. 
We feel confident that Florida’s congressional delegation will do all they 
can to correct this situation in keeping with the need for national survival. 
Sincerely, 
W. S. JOHNSON, 
Eyrecutive Vice President Qnd General Manager. 





LEE CouNtTy CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Fort Myers, Fla., January 8, 1951. 
Mr. Ira D. HAwrHorNe, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAwrnorne: The subject of your recent communication to the 
Lee County Chamber of Commerce came up at our board meeting this past 
week. 

We want vou to know that our board has urged all of its members to interest 
themselves as individuals in this matter, and hope that a satisfactory solution 
may be arrived at through personal interest on the part of all of the people of 
this Nation. 

Most sincerely yours, 
A. J. DwYEnr, 
Secretary-Manager. 





THEr CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF KANSAs Crry, 


Kansas City 6, Mo., December 27, 1950. 
Mr. Ira D. Hawthorne, 


Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HAwrHornNeE: I want to acknowledge receipt of copies of letters you 
wrote on December 6 and November 18 to Congressmen, Governors, and the 
President advocating a law requiring men to have adequate military training 
before being sent into combat areas. 

I believe no one could differ with your view expressed from first-hand, personal 
knowledge of what happens to men who are inexperienced and not fully trained 
for combat service. 

I believe that when the new Congress convenes in January they are going to 
take a realistic view of the problem of training men for the armed services. 

Thank you for letting me see copies of your letters. 

I am enclosing copies of letters written to our Congressmen and Senators. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGe W. Catts, Erecutive Manager. 


- 
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SaLeM, OreG., December 11, 1950. 
Mr. Ina D. HAWTHORNE, 
Miami, Fla. 

DEAR Mr. HAwtHoRNE: The Salem (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce has received 
a copy of your letters of November 18 addressed to a number of public officials 
and relating to the training period for members in the Armed Forces. 

Speaking for our chamber, I wish to assure you that we are highly in sympathy 
with your advocacy of an adequate training program for boys in our armed serv- 
ices and we will do all that we can to further it. 

You and Mr. Weaver have our deepest sympathy for your personal losses in 
the present conflict. These cases are conclusive evidence of the correctness of 
your cause. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. O. Sraprer, Jr., Director. 


ee 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF KANSAs CITY, 
Kansas City 6, Mo., December 27, 1950. 
Senator JAMEs P. Kem, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JIM: I believe you would want me to call your attention to copies of 
letters which have been received in this office, written by Mr. Ira D. Hawthorne, 
of Miami, Fla., to Senator Smathers and others. 

I don’t think anyone can differ with the view expressed by Mr. Hawthorne— 
that our men should be adequately trained before being sent into combat areas. 

I know there is a practical side to this and that sometimes recruits with little 
training are sent into units for replacement service. It does seem, however, 
that this might be avoided, except in rare occasions, if we had a long-range 
plan of universal military training. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s letter reminds me of my own personal observation in World 
War I when the untrained recruits of our regiment were sent up as replacement 
troops while the better-trained men were held together as a unit simply because 
the colonel of the regiment hoped to maintain his experienced organization, It 
took these inexperienced recruits just about 10 days to get up to the front and 
back to the base hospital. 

I hope you have a happy New Year, and that the problems which we see ahead 
at the present time may decrease within the next few months. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGE W. Carts, Executive Manager. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the selective-service boards of the counties of Glacier, Pondera, Teton, 
Toole, and Lewis and Clark, Mont., have one or more Hutterite colonies situated 
therein; and 

Whereas there are at the present time appeals pending on behalf of members 
of these Hutterite coionies who are subject to the selective-service law, asking 
that they be given a preferred classification other than that given by the local 
selective service boards; and 

Whereas some of the above-mentioned appeals have been pending and unde- 
termined since 1948; and 

Whereas we, the undersigned members of the above-mentioned selective-service 
boards, believe that the members of all Hutterite colonies are entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as all other young men under the jurisdiction of the 
above-mentioned selective-service boards; and 

Whereas we, the undersigned members of the above-mentioned selective-service 
boards, have reasonable ground to believe that there is not full registration of 
the members of these Hutterite colonies who are required to register under the 
selective-service law; and 

Whereas the above-mentioned local selective-service boards have no means 
of investigating this apparent evasion of the registration regulations of the 
selective-service law as the members of these Hutterite colonies are not registered 
in any manner available for the inspection of the members of the above local 
selective-service boards: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned members of the above-mentioned selective 
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service boards, do hereby solicit the cooperation of the United States [niuniigrs. 
tion Department and the Federal Bureau of Investigation in checking the ev, 
pleteness of the compliance with the selective service registration laws |y {| 
members of these Hutterite colonies. 

That the present selective-service law be amended to provide that the menibers 
of these Hutterite colonies, or similar organizations, be required to assume the 
same responsibilities and duties under said law as all other men subjeci 
said law; 

And (1) in view of the lapse of time in final Classification of these meihers 
of the Hutterite colonies, and (2) in view of the injustice being done to those 
whom seiective-service boards have been obliged to induct for military training 
in the place of those members of the Hutterite colonies whom we believe should 
have been subject to call, and (3) until such time as the question of whether 
or not the members of these Hutterite colonies are subject to induction s}) 
not have been fully determined. 

That we, the undersigned members of the above-mentioned selective-sery ic 
boards, hereby determine that no action shall be taken by any of these sajd 
selective-service boards toward calling, either for medical examination or jy, 
duction into military training, of any young man subject to the jurisdiction « 
said selective-service boards. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Senators Murray and Ecton, and t 
Congressmen Mansfield and D’Ewart. 


‘ 
i 


al) 





STATEMENT OF UNANIMOUS ACTION TAKEN BY THE ADMINISTRATORS OF TH! 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING 30) 
COLLEGES WITH A COMBINED ENROLLMENT OF 100,000 StruUDENTS, AT A MEETIN: 
Hep ar Mount SAN ANTONIO JUNIOR COLLEGE, POMONA, CALEF., ON THrursp ay. 
FFBRUARY 8, 1951. 





Administrators of the Southern California Junior College Association, repre 
senting 30 colleges with a combined enrollment of over 100,000 students, after 
careful consideration of Senate bill No. 1, recommend the following modifica- 
tions: 

1. Draft age should not be lowered from 19 to 18.) Students should be allowed 
to complete the school year during which they reach age 19. (This would con 
tinue present policy.) 

2. Enlistment age should not be reduced from 18 to 17. 

3. The bill should extend for 2 years only, rather than 10. 

4. In the interpretation of provisions regarding postponement and deferment, 
students in junior colleges should have treatment and opportunity equivalent to 
those who begin and who continue their college course in 4-year colleges and 
universities. 

Among our reasons for urging the above changes in Senate bill No. 1 are the 
following: 

1. The reduction in draft age from 19 to 18 and of enlistment from 18 to 17 
would increase available manpower for only 1 year. There is still untapped a 
large pool of men aged 19-26. Furthermore, many men who have been disqualified 
for physical reasons can and should be drafted and utilized in those service 
activities for which they are qualified. 

2. Lowering the enlistment age to 17 would create unrest and uncertainty 
among high-school students and their families and would seriously affect. the 
educational progress even of those who did not enlist. Fifteen- and sixteen 
year-old boys would find it easier to enlist through misstating their true age 
Our future security as a Nation requires that our youth attain some degree of 
physical maturity and educational development prior to being called into the 
armed service of their country. 

3. We believe that in the light of present world conditions, with the swift 
movement of events and rapidly changing situations, a 10-year crystallization 
of draft pelicy would be most unfortunate. Each succeeding Congress should 
have the opportunity to represent our people in reviewing and reassessing needs. 
The draft law should therefore be for 2 rather than 10 years’ duration, and 
subject thereafter to renewal or revision. 

4. According to current interpretation of the present law, junior college 
students do not have the same opportunity for deferment as do students in 4-year 
colleges, since deferment does not carry over when students transfer to the 
junior year of senior colleges and universities in the same manner as does defer 
ment of students who move from sophomore to junior year within such 
institutions. 
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The administrators of the Southern California Junior College Association fur- 
iher urge the following: 

1. Support of Senate bill No. 3825 and H. R. bill No. 1168, which would make 
possible the authorization of senior ROTC units in junior colleges, 

2. Support of Senate bill No. 484, which provides for a new CAA training 
prograin. 

. Utilization of the California junior colleges for any new ESMWT or simi- 
lar program requiring facilities and services for engineering, science, technology, 
and other college-type education and training. 

$. Utilization of junior college facilities on a contract basis wherever they 


4 


may be of service. 

5. Continuance and extension of the present vocational education program. 
We believe this would be seriously endangered by provisions such as those 
included in Senate bill No. 4009 (Sist Cong.). This bill would have transferred 
Federal supervision of vocational education from the United States Office of 
Education to the Labor Department, and might presage the substitution of a 
duplicate and expensive Federal system of vocational education for the present 
locally controlled pattern which has proved so sound, 

Unanimously approved in general administrative session, by the following 
colleges: 

Antelope Valley Junior College 
Bakersfield College 

Chaffey College 

Clarence W. Peirce Junior College of 

Agriculture 
Compton College 
East Los Angeles Junior College 
El Camino College 
Fullerton Junior College 
Glendale College 
John Muir College 
Long Beach City College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 

College 
Los Angeles Valley Junior College 
Mount San Antonio College 
Oceanside-Carlsbad College 
Orange Coast College 
Palomar College 
Pasadena City College 
San Bernardino Valley District Junior 

College 
San Diego Junior College 
Santa Ana District Junior College 
Santa Monica City College 
Ventura Junior College 

Joun L. LouNSpBURY, 
Member of Military Affairs Committee, Nouthern California Junior 
College Association. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1951. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE TP. BoGUE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary of the American Association of Junior (ol 
leges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, I). C., would like to present 
the association’s suggested plan for national defense to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENSI 
issumptions 
This suggested plan for national defense assumes the following points: 
1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced with a 
long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based on a short-term con 
test will be unrealistic. 
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2. It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind will be needed 
in a program of national defense, either in the military or the civilian activities, 

3. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected that every 
acceptable young man on reaching his eighteenth or nineteenth birthday will he 
required to take some form of military training and be subject to call in mili- 
tary service during the next 6 to 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects: (@) ideo- 
logical, (6) technological, (c) military, either potential or actual. 

5. If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must take 4]] 
three aspects of the contest into account. 

6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken into ac- 
count in national defense, education and military training must go hand in 
hand. We cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. Even our military 
strength is based fundamentally on education. 


The plan 

The National Defense Act of 1951 should provide for the following features: 

1. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18, if he is not stil] 
in high school and in that case the age should not be later than 20, should begin 
a program of military training which when completed will be not less than 12 
months as a minimum of continuous training, or its equivalent. 

2. Registration of all male citizens should be required at age 17. Preinduc- 
tion examinations should be completed not liter than age 18. In case a student 
is attending high school and will not graduate at the usual age, examinations 
should be not later than his twentieth birthday. 

3. Plans under which citizens may obtain the minimum requirement of 12 
months of military training should be varied according to circumstances and 
the needs of the inductees, somewhat after the following: 

(a) Enlistment in any branch of the Regular Military Establishment ac- 
cording to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. 

(0) Enlistment in the National Guard of the several States according to 
laws and regulations governing such enlistments. Drill periods should be for 
2 evenings each week, instead of 1. Summer camps should be for 4 weeks 
each year. The National Guard should be greatly expanded, perhaps from 1 to 
2 million men. It should be kept under the control of the several States with 
Federal cooperation as at the present time. The National Guard should receive 
realistic training for civilian defense in addition to military training for field 
operations, 

(ce) Appointment to attend one of the National Military Academies. 

(d) Four years of ROTC, NROTC, or specialized ORC with at least three 
summer camps of 8 weeks each. All able-bodied male students desiring to at- 
tend college and acceptable to the colleges, would be required to enroll in mili- 
tary training units. Commissioned officer personnel would be selected from the 
most promising graduates. All others would be placed in reserve according to 
their abilities. 

(e) Enrollment in essentially military schools with summer camp training 
provided as for ROTC and other senior college units. 

(f) Enrollment in junior colleges or technical institutes with provision made 
for senior ROTC, junior NROTC, or specialized ORC or other forms of regular 
military training. Junior NROTC units are included in the list, because it is 
believed that basic training for these units can be given in junior colleges. 
Students should have the privilege of advancing to third-year standing in the 
senior program, if acceptable in all other respects to senior colleges. Junior 
college graduates in ROTC should be accorded the same privilege; that is, for 
advanced ROTC in senior institutions. 

(g) Students planning for 2-year programs only in junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes should be required to fulfill the three camp experiences by taking 
a basic 12 weeks before entering junior college and two camp periods of 8 weeks 
each during the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute. During 
the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute, military training would 
be required in the same manner as would be the case in senior colleges. 

(h) If the inductee could not or would not elect one of the above options, he 
would then be required to pursue 1 year of continuous military training. 

(i) Unless his services were required for active military field duty, any male 
citizen in the above categories would at the end of his training be automatically 
placed in the Reserves for a period of years. 

(j) Maintain Selective Service as the national agency to screen young men 
into the various branches of military training. At the end of their training they 
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would be subject to the call of the various branches of the military to which 
they would belong by reason of their Reserve status. 

(k) It might be possible to set up a rotating plan for the camps so that all 
of them would not come within the summer months. Such a plan could, we 
pelieve, be worked out by the military authorities so that personnel in charge 
would work around the calendar. 


Explanations 

In explanation of the above-suggested plan, the following observations may be 
in order: 

1. Military training for all students in college is simply the extension of a 
principle now in effect at all land-grant colleges, all essentially military schools, 
a number of junior colleges such as Arlington and Tarleton in Texas, and in- 
deed in a number of high schools. There is nothing novel about the plan of 
education and military training both at the same time. The only new idea about 
the above-stated plan is that all young men who wish to attend college before 
they have satisfied their military training requirements, if they are 18 years of 
age, must take military training in post-high-school institutions concurrently 
with their regular education. 

». It is admitted that some colleges will not wish to have military training 
units on their campuses. This will be their privilege. There will be no com- 
pulsion With institutions. Some students will not wish to take military training 
at the same time they are getting their education. This is their privilege. Llow- 
ever, if the young man is able-bodied, is 18 years of age, he must satisfy his mili- 
tary requirements either in college or out of it. If he insists on going to college, 
then he must take his military training concurrently with his program of edu- 
eation. 

3. Why are junior colleges and technical institutes brought into the plan? For 
the following reasons: 

(a) They have grown rapidly within the past several years and now number 
approximately 650 in the United States. Only 90 of them are for women; all 
others are either for men or are coeducational. For the school year 1948—49, 
there were 272,537 full-time freshmen and sophomores enrolled in these schools. 
There were nearly as many more part-time and adult students. It is estimated 
conservatively that there were no less than 125,000 full-time men students. It is 
believed that should a program of education and military training be made ayail- 
able to junior colleges, 200,000 men would avail themselves of the plan. 

(b) Junior colleges and technical institutes stress what are called terminal 
programs. There are more than 100 such programs of 2 years in length with 
emphasis on general, related, and technical-vocational education. In civilian 
life, there is need for five or six semiprofessionally trained persons for each pro- 
fessionally trained person. This is especially true in fields like engineering and 
industry. It is understood that about the same ratio exists in the Military Estab- 
lishments. For this reason, the junior colleges and technical institutes are in a 
strategic position to train large numbers of technicians of all sorts needed by the 
armed services. Attached herewith is a breakdown of facilities for such pro- 
grams in the State of California alone. 

(c) Roughly, about 80 percent of junior-college graduates continue their edu- 
cation in senior colleges and universities. For example, the College of Engineer- 
ing, University of California, Berkeley campus, has an enrollment of about 350 
students in the freshman Class, about the same number in the sophomore class, 
but about 1,100 in the junior class and almost as many in the senior class. This 
shows the effect junior colleges are having on the composition of some senior- 
college enrollments. There should be, therefore, an opportunity for junior-col- 
lege students to have military training so that they could qualify for advanced 
ROTC and other forms of military training in the junior and senior years. 
National defense needs these potential officers and should arrange to provide 
them with opportunities for training on an equitable basis with other college 
students. 

(d) The great majority of junior-college students live at home. They could 
take their military training in the same manner while living at home as could 
students who would be living away from home in dormitories. In all probability, 
many junior-college units could make use of local armories in the daytime, 
because most of them are in use at night only. 

4. The plan the American Association of Junior Colleges proposes would do 
the following things if it were accepted and implewnented : 
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(a) Fill the colleges with hard-working, competent students. No student 
would be permitted to remain in school except on condition of satisfactory 
scholarship and military training. Failing in either, he would be subject ; 
military duty in some other form. 

(b) Provide large pools of well-educated and technically trained men wi{) 
thorough military training. Out of this pool would come large numbers o; 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers and specialists in many fields, 

(c) These same men would be well equipped to take their places in the ciyi 
economy of the Nation. 

(d) This suggested plan would save large sums of money for the country, be 
cause the only expense to the Government would be military training. Board 
room, transportation to and from home, clothing except for uniforms, medica! 
care, ete., would be taken care of by the students and their parents except wien 
student soldiers and sailors would be on summer camps or cruises. 

(ec) This plan would cause far less dislocation of the population at the ay 
of 18 or 19 than would be the case under some other forms of universal military 
training. It would be a more gradual change from the home and school enviroy 
ment to that of military camps than other plans. In times when there is less 
than complete mobilization, this point is highly important morally, socially, i: 
respect to domestic reiat.ons, and politically. 

(f) There has been much talk about establishing cutting scores so that only 
the very highest-standing high-school graduates would be permitted to go 
college. This plan would not meet the needs for the education of many dilierent 
kinds of young men, but largely those who were very able in an academic sense 
It is well known that high-standing students academically do not always make 
the best practical leaders. The proposed method of high selectivity of the bri! 
liant few would defeat its own purpose; namely, that of giving the country ay 
ample number of leaders. In all probability, it would not be approved by the 
American people. Already, it has been roundly denounced as an elite educa- 
tional policy Contrary to the very principles of democracy. The democrati¢ play 
for education and military training for probably a million young men would 
give the proper spread to various kinds and types of talent needed in nations! 
defense. 

(yg) Under present conditions, about 550,000 young men complete secondary 
schools each year. Under the plan of education and military training concur. 
rently, the numbers who would enter colleges probably would be: 150,000 to 
junior colleges and technical institutes: 300,000 to senior colleges and universi- 
ties; 100,000 to the armed services or to special 1-year military-training pro- 
grams. About 1,100,000 young men become 18 years of age annually, so that 
ouly a little more than one-half of this age group now graduates from hig!) 
school. This would leave a pool of approximately 600,000 high-school graduates 
and nongraduates available for Regular Military Establishments, the National 
Guard, and special 1-year military-training programs, 

(h) Students desiring to go on for professional education in medicine, law. 
teaching, business, public service, the ministry, or the priesthood would be eu- 
couraged to do so but would still be in Reserve status. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions for a long-term program to create a 
nation of well-educated and militarily trained young men. In case of. total 
mebilization, it would be well understood that greatly accelerated preparation 
would have to take place. Prebably many of the features of a long-term pian 
would then have to be abandoned. 

May I present to you the comments of the president of the American Associatiot 
of Junior Colleges, Dr. Eugene 1. Chatfee, president, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho, on this plan: 

“The American Association of Junior Colleges, composed of 476 colleges as 
members, has endorsed this plan because it believes that this will provide the 
youth of this country the opportunity to get efficient military training while 
securing an education. 

“Plans presented to date (January 18, 1951) assume that there must be eithet 
military training or education. The military academies at West Point and 
Annapolis offer proof that this is fallacious. They turn out educated men ant 
military men at one and the same time. We do not claim the junior-college plin 
will result in a similar product, but we do maintain that an excellent job of 
education and military training can be done by these colleges. 

“Our plan would make it possible for 150.000 yvoung men to receive military 
training at the same time that they acquired a college education. During the 
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ist war many young men from colleges were taken into the military service and 
were kept in the training phase of that war tor as long as 244 years. 

The common practice in the Navy was to take its cadets who were waiting 
for entrance into naval aviation training and assign them as tarmacs to a naval 
air station where they spent months in pushing traming planes around for cadets 
who were actually taking training. This was necessitated by the fact that flight 
training could only proceed at a certain rate. In the meantime, the Navy needed 
, dependable backiog. These young men could have been in coiege all that time 
and their morale and that of the service would have mutually benefited. I am 
eliably informed by officers in the Air Force and Army that tue same conditions 
necessarily prevailed in these branches of the service. 

“It proved impossible for the military services to set up training programs 
with personnel to handle them in the limited time they had available and take 
all the trainees immediately. Most of the instructors for those boys were just 
a jump ahead of the boys they were instructing. They not only had not previously 
known the subject matter they were teaching, but they aiso did not know the 
techniques of teaching. 

“T had a program such as this in the last war. I was in for 345 vears in the 
Navy. We had to absolutely train our men, teach them the subject matter, get 
them 2 weeks ahead of the people they were teaching, and we had them coming 
at the rate of 200 every 2 weeks into this camp. 

“All this could have been done better by trained teachers thoroughly familiar 
with education and in organizations—colleges—which had been in operation for 
years. This would bave eliminated all the waste motion that always takes place 
when a new organization or station is created. ‘The colleges have few students 
during a war bat a complete faculty and are ready to go. Consequently, the 
morale of the young men is kept at a high pitch and more time marking is 
eliminated. A byproduct is the saving of millions of dollars to the military and 
the Government. 

“In addition, the Goverument saves millions of doilars in the establishment 
of facilities, Classrooms, and dormitories, while using similar but better facili- 
ties that will be left standing idle if young men are taken from the Campuses to 
wilitary bases. ‘The colleges nave the facilities to educate and indoctrinate at 
one and the same time. 

“The Nation needs the trained personnel that would come from the establish 
ment of senior iKOTC units in the junior colleges of the Nation; the young men 
need the opportunity to secure an education. If our junior colleges collaborate 
with the Government so that the young people of America can get an education 
while gaining military training, both the young men and the Nation will benefit. 
We must assure these young people of an education ; that is essential to American 
democracy. From our colleges come our leaders. We cannot afford a 10-year 
period—two decades hence—when our leaders are either too old to have energy 
or too young to lave judgment. We must have a continuous tlow of educated 
hanhpower. 

“May L reiterate the junior colleges can assist in doing the job. All of them 
have a liberal sprinkling of faculty members who served in World War IL. 
These men could carry on the military phase of that instruction. Im my own 
institution at Boise, 19 out of 47 on the faculty served in World War Il. This 
could be duplicated in many junior colleges throughout the land. 

“If the junior college plan included here is adopted by Congress and the 
nilitary, a training program could be put into operation that would avoid 
much of the waste that accompanied military training in World Wars I and II. 
The colleges could be rapidly converted to the dual job of military training and 
education. 

“National defense training offers another field of service for the junior colleges 
in wartime. In the ESM\. DT used for such training in World War II, the 
junior colleges were excluded. This work was reserved for the universities, 
Yet the type of training given was that which junior colleges had been giving 
for many years. In fact, many universities used the facilities and faculties 
of the junior colleges and only nominally conducted the training. This happened 
in mv own institution, in Tyler Junior College in Texas, and in San Mateo in 
California, to name a few. This particular type of work we can do better than 
any other type of collegiate institution. 

“All over the United States junior colleges have been giving courses of real 
Value called semiprofessicnal or terminal, whether in war or peace. Secretarial 
courses, machine shop, aviation fabrication and repair, watch and instrument 
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repair, radio repair, and nusing are a few such courses. We have specialized in 
the vocational and technical fields and have, as community colleges, conducted 
many short-term courses for adults. We ask only for the opportunity to Compete 
with the other colleges of the Nation in doing our bit for national defense. 

Since the above statements were written, the American Association of Junio: 
Colleges has met in convention, with 569 registered delegates, and on March §. 
1951, went on record as follows: 

1. We favor the draft age at 18%. 

2. We are in opposition to universal military training as a standing national 
policy. 

3. We stand for the position which we have always taken of bringing together 
military training and education in all institutions that want it and wherever 
feasible. 

4. We are in favor of utilizing all existing educational institutions for techni- 
eal education and training for the military instead of the military building and 
duplicating institutions. 


SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF EMERGENCY TRAINING FACILITIES OF CALIFORNIA PUBLI( 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, SEPTEMBER 27, 1950 


1. During the 4 years of the last emergency, California junior colleges pro- 
vided specific emergency training for some 245,455 persons. This training was 
varied in nature, but for the most part was for war production of one type or 
another. 

2. The survey of all junior colleges in the State disclosed that junior colleges 
are even more ready to meet emergency training needs for the present or future 
emergency. This is due to a considerable expansion of facilities during the last 
5 years, 

3. Specifically, the survey disclosed that: 

(a) Junior colleges have combined cafeteria facilities which will seat 18,730 
persons at one time. 

(b) Junior colleges have dormitory space for 2,714 persons, 

(c) Junior colleges have the following facilities for occupational instruction 
and trained personnel to offer the instruction. 

(This is actual shop space and the actual numbers which could be served would 
be much greater.) 


Capacity 
79 electronics laboratories__..----____ ech ie e  e5 eS Bie 1, 878 
235 metal trades shops__----~~- Be Rae sk cyst pe nell a ea a adhe Pees ct ae 5, 572 
Oat RS RT ee a ae De ee 1,577 
46 aeronautics shops..._._...........-- : pete eee aa nT ee eee N ee 1, 103 
70 drafting laboratories___-__~~- at pila istarl encase aie a ates ogee cae heed 1, 744 
184 business education laboratories.._..........._..-................. 5, 857 
23 practical nursing laboratories____~~- BS at a ar eran ee 


Added to these are many specialty training facilities such as refrigeration, 
Diesel engines, meteorology, bricklaying, canneries, photograph, navigation, com- 
mercial cooking and baking, fire and peace officer training, surveying and map- 
ping, metallurgy, ete., all of Which are provided for specific occupational training. 

Furthermore, in the field of more technical training, every junior college has 
extensive facilities in chemistry, physics, bacteriology, ete. 

The junior colleges are set up to provide training for both youth and adults. 

The junior colleges are in a position of being able to serve in any emergency, 
especially in the case of war when their enrollments would naturally drop thus 
leaving their facilities immediately available. 

There isn't a junior college administrator in the State or a junior college board 
of trustees who isn’t anxious to provide necessary training to civilians and the 
military alike. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


I am appearing before your committee to indicate the reasons for Farmers 
Union opposition to any legislation which will enact universal military training 
and service. 

The problem your committee is considering is a very grave one and of deep 
concern to farm people everywhere, as well as to all Americans. Making this 
deliberation even more difficult is the fact that it is taking place during a time 
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of crises when the problems of national security are very grave. I doubt if any 
congressional committee has ever had the responsibility for judging legislation 
of more serious nature to our way of life than have you. Yours is the respon- 
sibility for exploring our total national resources in order to determine what 
are the real sources of strength of the United States and then what are the 
best ways of utilizing these sources of strength. The issue of manpower, your 
immediate problem, is basic to this entire problem. 

The question of universal military training and service raises a fundamental 
issue which deserves the most careful exploration, for it introduces an entirely 
new concept into the American scene. And it also raises for consideration the 
age-old question of finding and maintaining the proper place of the military in a 
democratic society. I am aware that the uncertainty of our times has caused 
us to look in large measure to our armed forces for security. Unfortunately, 
discussions as to the proper place of these forces in the whole scheme of our 
society is often equated with a lack of suitable patriotism or even with disloyalty. 
No citizen can deny the need for military preparedness today. But citizens can 
and should raise question as to what is the best way of achieving that military 
security. 

To the people of the National Farmers Union UMTS does not provide the 
proper answer. Instead, it runs sharply counter to a basic concept of the demo- 
cratic philosophy and denies the heritage of our forefathers who knew well how 
real a threat militarism can be. Many of the founding fathers came to this 
country precisely to escape the controls of military states. Our Declaration 
of Independence listed as one of the major grievances of the Colonists against 
the British rule the fact that the king “has affected to render the military 
independent of and superior to the civil power.” UMTS leaves the door open 
for a return to these very conditions which the founding fathers feared and placed 
so heavy emphasis upon in their debates over the writing and adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The American heritage is one which believes in civilian control. Our political 
institutions are designed to insure that authority flows from the individual 
citizens upward to the elected leaders. This is a direct opposite of the line of 
military thinking which views authority as flowing from the leaders down. One 
may not challenge this necessity for direct military operations, but one cannot 
accept with equanimity the thought that such a pattern should become a part of 
American civil life. 

The dilemma that I am posing is not to deny the need of the Amorican people 
for the military. The military is an instrument which a democratic society, 
like any other, must use to protect itself however ideally it may prefer no armies 
and advocate disarmament. Farmers Union hostility to UMTS is based upon 
the feeling that its adoption will mean the increasing influence of a spirit of 
militarism in this country which will influence our youth, our schools, our 
thoughts, and our total national policy in a manner which will go far beyond 
military matters. Werun the real risk of having military indoctrination become 
a basic part of the education of all our people. May I emphasize that my concern 
is not with the individual leaders of the Army who we know are loyal and 
patriotic citizens, but rather with the patterns of training and living so closely 
identified with the military way? Nor can one ignore the warnings of scholars 
like the historian Toynbee that “militarism has been by far the commonest 
cause of the breakdown of civilization.” 

I have indicated some of the general reasons for our historic opposition to 
UMTS, an opposition which was reaflirmed strongly at the last national conven- 
tion held in 1950. There are also a number of immediate objections to the legis- 
lation now being considered by the Congress which I should like to note. 

The bill which has been offered to the two Houses is in reality two bills. 
One part deals with the extension and expansion of our selective-service program, 
The second part, though less easy to see, introduces a system of UMT. These 
two measures are serious proposals which demand careful attention and under- 
standing by both the legislators and the citizens of this country. It is my 
considered fear, however, that the great emphasis which has been placed upon 
selective service and the size of the Army as well as the age limit of the young 
people to be inducted have obscured from public consideration the question of 
whether or not the American people want to have a system of UMTS. Selective 
service is an emergency legislation and, as such, its purpose is to mobilize 
sufficient trained manpower for the military needs of our Nation. The Farmers 
Union supports the program of selective service, though this does not mean that 
we have been too pleased with its functioning in rural areas. <As I indicated in 
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a letter to the Members of the Congress recently, in many farm areas the Select 
Service System has been operating in a manner which has been anything hy 
selective. From our experiences in the last war as well as during the curren: 
mobilization, we in the Farmers Union have come to the conclusion that ther 
is need for a more positive direction as to standards for classification and defe 
ment to be set forth by Selective Service headquarters in Washington for tl. 
benefit of local draft boards. 

The UMT features, however, introduce in America a concept of Compulsor 
service on a permanent basis. The proposals being considered by both Houses 
of the Congress make this quite clear in their wording. No provision is mad 
for a termination date. And evidently no such termination date has bee 
desired by the military backers of this bill, As Mrs. Rosenberg pointed out in 
her testimony, this is a proposal for permanent legislation. Yet here we find 
it as part of a bill which is geared to emergency needs. The implications are 
extremely dangerous, for what the Congress is being asked to do is to commit 
future Congresses on matters which are supposedly related to a present em») 
gency. Our Constitution offers a real safeguard for civil control over the militar 
by providing that any appropriations for the military services must be mack 
every 2 years. Would it not be consistent with the wisdom of the founding 
fathers to insist upon a similar provision with regard to the appropriation of 
manpower? The American people and their legislators should retain the right 
of periodic review of miiltary operations of this sort. Setting no termination 
date also opens the door to a creation of a large standing army, something which 
the founding fathers also indicated a fear of. 

Another feature of this legislation which runs contrary to the American 
spirit is the statement which would make it the duty of all citizens to engage in 
training for civilian and military service. By emphasizing the obligations of all 
citizens, this could very readily be interpreted as a call to a labor draft. 

In relation to this issue of military control over our manpower, [ also find it 
disturbing to contemplate that eventually all our men will be members of the 
Armed Forces Reserve if the extreme provisions of this legislation are enacted. 
This would mean that our total manpower resources, our industrial, agricultural, 
educational, and military will all be handled with military consideration being 
made primary. 

UMT is not the best way to prepare ourselves during this mobilization. It 
has been tried in countries like Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and Russia 
with a success far less than its advocates would have us believe. The United 
States contributed greatly to the victory in World War IT without any such 
program, While the Axis Powers who had made it a part of their way of life 
were defeated. UMTS has a simplicity which is admittedly very attractive 
Yet this apparent simplicity would impose an inflexibility which would seriously 
hamper the effective use of our total manpower. Such proposals are not at all 
selective and they ignore the total needs of war. Modern warfare is scientifie 
warfare, and it calls for the utilization of our full resources—manpower, skills, 
knowledge, mines, fields, factories, and transportation. Military needs are just 
one part of such a national effort. They cannot be guessed at and they cannot 
be arrived at without prior consideration of these other factors. The decision for 
the size of our Armed Forces cannot therefore be a military one. To recognize 
this is to recognize one of our greatest assets—our technological experience and 
potentialities which have made our farms and factories so highly productive. 
We cannot hope to compete with the Communist countries in raw manpower, but 
we can meet them in trained, intelligent, and independent workers. 

UMT will not prevent wars and instead, may well encourage other people in 
their assumption or fear that we are getting ready to wage war. By making 
such a program a permanent part of our life, we are encouraging the assump- 
tion of the inevitability of war and lessening the likelihood for an honorable and 
peaceful solution to our differences. 

To conclude, our people of the Farmers Union share with all citizens a deep 
concern for finding the proper roads to national security. They are convinced 
that in the words of the Hoover Commission report “true national security 
depends more upon economic stability and political strength than upon military 
power.” This belief implies much more than the negative conception of military 
subordination to civilian rule. It means also the positive direction of our society 
under sound civilian leadership which recognizes the importance of preserving 
our basic civil liberties, keeping our school systems vigorous, encouraging our 
young people to be independent, critical thinkers, and providing for the full use 
of our agricultural and our industrial productive capacities. I fear that if we 
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-e sight of such needs, we may find ourselves without the ability and the eco- 

nomic resources to meet the great pressures for production which are now being 

placed upon our economy and which are certain to increase greatly whether we 

continue to live in this uneasy peace or ultimately embark upon war. 

For these reasons, the National Farmers Union urges that all provisions for 
ersal military training and service be eliminated from the proposed legisla- 
ind that the system of selective service be maintained. 


STATEMENT OF (Mrs. W. W.) IsSaBeL C. Moore 


Modern war is an all-out, highly technical operation, requiring the skilled 
efforts, in almost every field of human endeavor, of almost every man and woman 

d even children. Mankind has either been waging war or threatened with it, 
much of its existence, Therefore, it is a matter of elemental intelligence that 
defense can be efficiently prepared for only (1) as a whole, (2) with training 
for highly skilled participants in every field, and, (3) it should be in effect 
perpetually. 

fo take men and women out of their homes to give them this training is 
necessary and inefficient because 

i. It would not begin to give us the protection needed—1 or 2 years’ time is 

wh too long for training in purely military tactics in general and much too 
short for the acquiring of necessary industrial and professional skills and phy- 
sical stamina, which require years of education and experience. 

¥. All military measures such as a draft, UMT, Reserve or National Guard 
organizations are too superficial and limited in scope to give full defense pro- 
tection. In World War II only one-third of our manpower was occupied in 
combat. 

3. It would not keep everyone perpetually prepared and up-to-date on the con- 
stuntly changing technique of warfare. 

t. To house, feed, clothe, and pay a salary to thousands of men and women 
would cost an enormous sum, which would further threaten our country with 
bankruptcy and necessitate additional devastating taxes, that are already fore- 
ing many to live precariously on credit. Materials for installations to take care 
of these would be an unnecessary waste of supplies that are needed more else- 
where. 

5. It would be seriously detrimental to the economy of our country at a critical 
time, through constant upheaval and dislocation of workers and students. 

6. It would throw thousands of fine young men and women in contact with 
the hazards of inadequate moral protection and leisure time activities, which 
have wrecked the lives of many service people and broken up their homes. 

7. Our present military installations could give intensive training to men going 
into action immediately. Home mobilization could form a secondary flexible 
reservoir of men also immediately ready to go into action, either military or 
industrial, when and if needed. 

8. Home mobilization for foreign countries would be more practical and effi 
cient, and would greatly lower the cost of our financial assistance. People of 
foreign countries would be more willing to cooperate for defense under such a 
plan. 

Men and women should be left in their homes, schools, industries, and profes- 
sions, because it is the only way they can be given vitally necessary skilled tech- 
nical training and experience. Children should be given preprofessional, indus- 
trial, and military training in grammar and high schools, scouting, summer 
camps, and cruises, ete. Every person should be required to master at least one 
major and one secondary skill necessary to defense. Saturdays, week ends, and 
evenings should be devoted to purely military training for every able-bodied 
man from the age of 16 up, with 2 or 3 weeks’ additional coordinated field 
maneuvers in summer camps. 

Wars and all other human afflictions are brought about chiefly by a lack of 
enlightenment. Therefore, the logical prevention and cure is education. Schools 
and school grounds should be developed into complete community centers, provid- 
ing education, day and evening, for adults as well as children, health clinics, 
libraries, athletic and recreational equipment, auditoriums for all school and 
community assemblies. They are conveniently located and already partially 
equipped, and the money now being wasted in duplications could be spent to 
expand present plants. 
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Local schools and grounds, in conjunction with armories and parks, could 
provide convenient and economical places for much defense instruction and mili- 
tary tactics. Land such as that right at hand along the upper Potomac Riyey 
would be excellent. 

Physical stamina, which is one of the pillars of defense, should be advanced 
through all formal and informal educational channels. Nutrition and cooking 
should be taught everywhere to men and boys as well as women, Our Depart. 
ment of Agriculture should do everything possible to make nourishing food 
available. At present our food is of such very poor quality and so expensive it is 
sabotaging the health of our Nation. Cargo planes should be used to get food to 
consumers at the peak of its food value. 

One of the outstanding sources of misery in the world is the lack of knowledge 
that health is a simple matter of chemistry: if the chemicals that the body is 
constantly using up are replaced, in the right proportions, and properly activated 
by the chemicals in the body, outdoor exercise, sunshine, rest, and mental secu- 
rity, good health results. 

Athletic fields should be available everywhere, with daily calisthenics a must. 
Complete medical attention should be within reach of everyone, through preven- 
tive education and attention, complete diagnostie clinics, and hospitalization. 
We have free, compulsory education, and it works very well; and it is definitely 
possible to provide much more important health assistance. 

Decent living and more security are desperately needed to prevent mental 
breakdown. 

Over half our hospital beds are filled with mental patients, 

Nothing has deeper influence in the prevention and elimination of warfare than 
religion. If religion were interpreted to people in its right light as a simple 
blueprint for decent, orderly living, it would be followed eagerly. It should 
especially be taught in schools. Many parents are unable to teach it. at home as 
they have never received instruction themselves. One of the most vital projects 
Congress should work on is to make this legal in public schools. 

The reason God allows wars to transpire is because weak humans forget to 
save their souls when they are prosperous. It is only through deep suffering 
many are reminded of their duty to keep God’s commandments and their help- 
lessness without Him. And when wars come, it is only through religious con- 
sciousness that humans are given the great solace of realizing that these suffer- 
ings are merely one form of tests we must be put through, of our decency, back- 
bone, and good sportsmanship, through which we can merit a place in heaven, 
which is all that matters. If the two simple principles underlying health and 
religion were gotten over to a sick world, human existence would be completely 
revolutionized. 

Spiritual, mental, physical, and educational deficiencies make many of our 
people useless in defense, so it is simple common sense, not socialization, to elim- 
inate them. Efficient defense and human welfare are so intermingled it is im- 
possible to separate them. And it is much cheaper and more humane to advance 
human welfare than pay millions rehabilitating human wreckage, as we are 
now doing. 

The first step is to revise our whole educational system into a more realistic 
approach to efficient living, instead of our present accumulation of mere book 
knowledge, much of which is never used. But this requires intelligence and 
vision in our legislators. 

Another important step is to make our services more attractive and secure, so 
that capable men will be encouraged to make it their career. 

1. Promotions in all grades, especially those of general, should be automatic, 
instead of by selection, so that a man can know that when he has earned his 
next grade he will be sure to get it. At present many officers have the heart- 
breaking, morale-destroying knowledge that no matter how many years of hard 
work, in highly responsible positions, they put in they have little chance of ever 
being given the highest recognition of merit by being made a general. 

This would not cost much and is the least our country can do to show its 
appreciation of the years of toil and hardship an officer puts in for it. Medals 
are given to men who perform acts of heroism in battle, that take only a few 
minutes, but we overlook the fact that it sometimes takes more fortitude to put 
in years of arduous, faithful work and discomfort, often way beyond the require- 
ments of duty. This is a great injustice that Congress should, in all fairness, 
correct immediately. Efficiency ratings can weed out those not doing good 
work. 
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9 Every serviceman should be a skilled specialist in his work, so that our 
country can have the most efficient defense set-up, and so that men who have 
to leave the services at any time will be able to fit into civilian work. 

2. Scholarships to the best colleges should be provided by the Government, 
fo all men and women, equally, through competitive examinations. This would 
provide more diversified skills. Our service schools, such as West Point, should 
teach only military science, and should also be available to all equally. One of 
the greatest handicaps our services labor under is trying to function in a highly 
technical age without adequate technical training. This has put a great strain 
on the grace of God to pull us through our wars. 

{- Decent living quarters should be provided so that the ordeal of finding ¢ 
place for a family to live, on each new assignment, would be eliminated; and it 
would be much cheaper to have these quarters furnished than to ship many tons 
of household goods all over the country, with its consequent breakage and loss. 

5. Better provision for service living would reduce the waste of money service 
people are now forced to suffer. At the end of a period of years they have only 
a collection of rent receipts and broken-down furniture, whereas a person living 
in one place can have a home and decent furnishings paid for. Service people 
have to have civilian and service clothing of acceptable quality, for all climates 
and oceasions, for themselves and families; they have to equip endless houses, 
even Army quarters, then give much of it away or pay for shipping excess house- 
hold goods; their travel allowances do not cover expenses; they have to pay 
for storage of household goods when unfurnished quarters are not available and 
pay for two living quarters and cars when a serviceman is stationed where 
his family cannot go; they get no pay at all for many hours of overtime and loss 
of leave due; they are required to make good for losses for which they are 
technically responsible; they must pay hundreds of dollars for inescapable 
entertaining. 

These suggestions are based on a background of being an Army officer’s wife 
for 81 years, being a Gold Star Mother, and authoritative information, but 
mostly on common sense, 


STATEMENT OF J. STUART INNERST 


My name is J. Stuart Innerst of Costa Mesa, Orange County, Calif. I am 
a writer by profession, but serve as the associate secretary of the riends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation for the Pacific Southwest Region. I am speaking 
in behalf of myself, my family, and many ordinary people whom I have addressed 
in recent months in my work with the Quaker organization just referred to. 

There are many reasons why the United States should not adopt the proposed 
Universal Military Service and Training Act, but I wish to speak of only four. 

1. First, the legislation in question constitutes a departure from America’s 
highest traditions. It casts aside an ideal cherished by our founding fathers 
and generation after generation of Americans. Many of: our forefathers came 
to these shores to escape the kind of military system now proposed as a national 
policy for the United States. They rebelled against the kind of regimentation 
which implied that young men are the property of the state and can be con- 
scripted at will to bear arms. 

If we now adopt universal military training as a policy of the United States, 
we are not only turning our back on a highly prized feature of Americanism, 
but are embracing one of the very evils we denounced and fought in Germany 
and Japan. We claim to have waged two world wars to defend and perpetuate 
the American way of life. Why should we now deliberately depart from it? 

In a group letter, written by 12 men of the Navy during World War II, are 
found these significant words: “Some of us for over 3 years have lived within 
and observed this military system 24 hours a day. We hold it to be irreligious, 
un-American, undemocratic, and in peacetime unnecessary. * * * A society 
in which everybody was, or is, or will be a soldier is a society in which liberty 
curls up and dies.” 

I believe this constitutes a valid judgment. To capitulate to an un-American 
way of life for the purpose of perpetuating the American way of life is self- 
contradictory. If, we turn from the religious and democratic ideals that have 
made our country great, and adopt the characteristics of the police state, are 
we not tacitly admitting that our way of life is not the superior thing we loudly 
proclaim it to be? Are we not saying in substance that we believe in democratie 
institutions only in fair weather, and that when we run into storms we need to 
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resort to the ways of the police state in order to survive? Are we not confessing 
that the military methods employed by Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini, and 8S) ;Jjy 
are superior to democratic methods in perpetuating the life of the Nation? 

The crisis through which the human race is passing demands a demonstriit io; 
that democracy can triumph over totalitarianism without denying itself. [; 
we now abandon democratic procedures and adopt the discredited weapons of 
dictators, we prove ourselves to be traitors to the democratic ideal and converts 
to the totalitarian concept of the state. 

2. The second point I wish to make is that universal military service and train- 
ing will carry us in the direction of war rather than away from it. Those wh 
argue that UMST will promote peace ignore the plain facts of human nature 
and the lessons of history. Extensive military preparations instinctively create 
suspicion, fear, and hatred—the very atmosphere in which wars have thei 
origin. 

Europe, where for 150 years men sought to achieve security and peace throuch 
universal military training, stands as a solemn warning to us in this hour 
of testing. Far from realizing national security, the nations of Europe lived 
in perpetual insecurity. Far from achieving peace, Europe has been the world's 
most fertile seedbed for wars. . 

Today, its former first-class powers are reduced to the status of second- and 
third-class nations. They are the tragic victims of the deceptive theory that 
peace can be realized by preparing for war. 

A glance at the record of our foreign policy during recent years reveals tliat 
creating “situations of strength” does not necessarily intimidate a rival power 
and deter agression—not, at any rate, when ther rivals are comparable in size 
and strength as are T!ussia and the United States. 

The outcome of our “get tough” policy has not heen the improvement of. re- 
lations between the Soviet Union and the United States, but the deterioration 
of relations instead. We have not brought the world nearer peace, but War 
Each time an additional step has been taken to contain communism it has become 
more aggresive. 

When, for example, the United Nations intervened in Korea, on every hand 
adherents of the “get tough” policy declared that now communism would be 
halted. Its leaders would not dare to defy military power exercised by a con- 
certed effort of the nations of the world. What actually happened, however, 
was the invasion of Tibet: greater military activity in Indochina; and, to cap 
it all, entrance of Communist China into the war. Military intervention did not 
deter aggression. 

If, after the failure to promote world peace by our “get tough” policy, we still 
believe that we can intimidate the Communists by a show of force, it would 
appear that Hegel had some justification for his cynical dictum that “we learn 
from history that we learn nothing from history.” 

The adoption of universal military service and training will not promote 
peace, but merely further antagonize Russia and impel her to greater effort 
to resist us. . 

3. My third point is that universal military training would further undermine 
faith in the United Nations. If we put our trust in military might, we shal! 
place less reliance upon the peaceful methods of conciliation embodied in the UN 
We shall not feel as great need for making that organization strong, if we make 
ourselves strong as a military power. 

Long ago a wise teacher said, “No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other: or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other.” We eannot serve both the principle of unilateral action and united 
action on matters of world concern without developing deep contradictions 
within our national life. The tendency will be to give lip service to one, but our 
real loyalty to the other. 

That is illustrated by the fact that we are spending $1,009,000 every 10 minutes 
reund the clock for military cefense, and onlv a tiny fraction of that for the 
United Nations. In 7 hours the United States spends as much for defense as 
all nations do on the United Nations in a whole year. 

It is illustrated again by the fact that during the same week that President 
Truman requested the United Nations to intervene in Korea, he ignored the UN 
and acted unilaterally in blockading Formosa, and in promising greater mili 
tarv aid to the French in Mndochina. 

The adoption of universal military training will contribute to the destructive 
process of using the United Nations only when convenient. Tf we who poss 
as the leading nation on earth now put our trust in the obsolete and discredited 
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means of peacetiive universal conscription, we may be destroying mankind's 
st opportunity to organize the world for decent international life. 

if we, the strongest nation, adopt UMST we shall be serving notice to every 
other nation to arm to the utmost. In fact, we are at this moment Coercing a 
reluctant Europe, which knows from sad experience the failure of conscription 
to bring security and peace, to join us in all-out preparations for war. 

$. By no means the least important argument against UMST is the effect it 
would have on America’s manhood and womanhood. China’s sage, Confucius, 
said that a country’s greatest wealth is its people. A people’s greatest asset is 
its character. 

The legislation under consideration would conscript all America’s boys and 
teach them to think like soldiers. Year after year our young men would be 
schooled in regarding other nations as potential enemies instead of friendly 
members in the family of nations. 

They would be trained in the skills of destroying the men, women, and children 
of otner Countries, instead of being trained to Cooperate with them in seeking the 
good life for all. The ideal of universal human brotherhood, which is a founda- 
tion stone of our Hebrew-Christian civilization and of these United States would 
fade and die. 

We need not guess at the outcome of such training year after year for gener- 
ation after generation of American youth. Its end result is the brutality and 
beastliness of Dachau, Buchenwald, and the Siberian concentration Camps. It is 
true of nations no less than of individuals that they reap what they sow. The 
cruelty and inhumanity upon which we frown within Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munist regimes results from the low estimate of human life involved in such 
practices as forcibly conscripting boys and training them to kill their fellow men. 

We need not look to Europe, however, to see the fruits of such training. Allow 
me to take a page from our own recent history to illustrate my point. In the 
New York Times of May 4, 1942, Dr. Francis d’Eliscu, instructor in the Army 
school at Fort Meade, is reported to have said to his men, “I am going to teach 
you the dirtiest kind of fighting you have ever seen. Um going to teach you to kill 
with your bare hands.” 

The sequel of such training is reported in a story carried by the Washington 
Times-Herald of December 30, 1946. It tells of a 21-year-old Army private who 
had raped and choked to death a pretty laundry worker picked up in a tavern 
in Champaign, Ill. He said that he had been taught to kill “with his bare 
hands * * * and retained an overwhelming desire to strangle. 

In an atmosphere in which young men are taught to kill, other moral values 
decline and decay. It is notoriously true that drinking and sexual vice have a 
tendency to become a part of soldiering. These twin evils can be expected to 
increase in American life if UMST is adopted. They will corrode family vir 
tues and undermine the American home which has been a pillar of strength in 
our way of life. History is replete with examples of nations which have col 
lapsed because of the twin evils of militarism and moral laxity. One dares to 
predict that nothing will do more to undermine the moral and spiritual founda 
tions which give stability to national life than to turn the young manhood of 
America over to the military. 

lam aware that those who advocate universal military training do so because 
they think there is no other way open to us, This, I believe, reflects a defeatism 
utterly unworthy of American ingenuity and enterprise. We are a people who 
have specialized in the impossible. We have refused to believe that what hasn't 
heen done couldn't be done. We have insisted that what needed to be done 
could be done. Therefore, in many areas of human endeavor we have literally 
performed miracles in seeking solutions to our problems. 

However, in the international crisis which now confronts us, we assume a 
different attitude. Instead of blazing a new trail to a peaceful world, we fall 
back upon the outworn and discredited techniques of nations moldering in civiliza- 
tion’s graveyard or on the way there. Toynbee, the world’s greatest authority 
on human history, has pointed out that militarism “has been by far the com- 
monest cause of the breakdown of civilization.” Yet we persist in taking the 
military way, believing that it cannot happen to us. 

The need of the hour is to apply our imagination and ingenuity to seeking 
We can begin by correctly analyz 


ia 


effective ways of insuring security and peace. 
ing the problem facing our generation. 

Thirty-five vears ago we were told that the problem was Kaiserism. We were 
assured that the wav to rid the world of it was to crush it with military might. 
That was done, but it didn't solve the problem. 
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In a little while Hitlerism emerged, which was far worse than Kaiserisi. 
Once more we were told that we could only overcome this evil by crushing 
it with military power. And again we did so at enormous cost of life and 
material wealth. But did it solve the problem? No. 

Today we are faced with the menace of communism, and as if nothing had 
been learned from the experience of two world-shattering wars, we are again 
being told that the only way to achieve the good life on earth is to be prepared 
to destroy human beings and the earth’s resources on a far greater scale than 
ever before. To get this done it is proposed that we conscript and train all 
young Americans. 

Is it not time in inquire whether we have made a correct diagnosis of the 
various “isms” that have menaced the world in our generation? Are Kaiserism, 
Hitlerism, and Stalinism the disease, or are they merely the symptoms of a 
deeper malady that afflicts mankind? We submit that they are but surface 
manifestations of the real trouble. 

If we are wise, we shall stop fighting svmptons and try to destroy the infec 
tion from which they spring. It is foolish to attempt to cure a boil by striking 
it with your first. That only scatters the infection. We have been doing that 
in fighting Kaiserism and Hitlerism, and now propose that the only way to 
deal with communism is once more to marshal military might against it. 

The real enemies of mankind are ignorance, poverty, racism, and social in- 
justice. It is these that we must try to destroy. Unfortunately, we let Commu- 
nists pose as the crusaders against these enemies, while we crusade against 
the Communists. Little wonder that the underprivileged masses of men turn 
to communism and away from us. 

Therefore, instead of the negative fear- and hate-producing measures, UMST, 
I would recommend steps that create faith and friendliness among the nations. 
Allow me briefly to suggest the following: 

1. Reject the idea that war with Russia is inevitable or desirable. We can 
be sure that God does not want the needless slaughter of His children and the 
devastation of the earth’s resources to continue. Under His guidance we should 
cease waging war, cold and hot, and devote our powers to seeking the path to 
peace. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” That applies to nations as 
well. If we go on thinking war and planning for war, we shall become increas- 
ingly war-minded. If, on the other hand, we think peace and strive for it, we 
shall be given the insight and power to make it a reality. 

2. Grasp at every possible opportunity for mediation and negotiation. It is a 
tragic mistake to regard willingness to negotiate as appeasement. Readiness 
to use the council table rather than the battlefield is not a mark of weakness but 
of greatness. Quakers believe that there is “that of God in every man.” If 
that be true, and experience amply demonstrates that it is, there is ultimately 
a way of dealing with men who may not at first respond to the conciliatory ap- 
proach. We must not forget that when we refused to enter the League of Na- 
tions except on our own terms, we, too, may have appeared as a recalcitrant 
member in the family of nations. The question we need to ask ourselves is 
whether we have yet done everything possible to provide a basis on which 
friendly negotiation can proceed. Would not the adoption of UMST hinder 
rather than help in creating an atmosphere favorable to friendly negotiation ? 

3. Press for universal disarmament. No one knows what might happen if the 
United States were to give as much thought and energy in leading the world to 
disarm as it is now giving to rearm itself. Everywhere men groan under the 
crushing weight of taxes to pay for wars past, present, and future. We could 
win the universal approval of the common people of the world if we provided 
energetic leadership in turning swords into plowshares instead of the opposite. 
Can we claim that we have as yet done our utmost to lead the world to disarm? 
Until we have, dare we go forward with plans to further militarize ourselves 
and the rest of the world? 

4. Strengthen the conciliatory functions and machinery of the United Nations. 
This organization represents a long-cherished dream of the war-weary peoples 
of the earth. It deserves all we can do to make it a meeting place where the 
nations may in peaceful debate settle their differences, as men of enlightenment 
should. The adoption of UMST will not strengthen, but further weaken, our 
faith and the faith of other nations in the UN. Therefore, instead of turning 
into the beaten path of universa! military training, down which Europe has 
moved with tragic results, we need to explore more earnestly the new and better 
way opened up by the United Nations. 
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5. Use the world’s resources through the United Nations to combat ignorance, 
hunger, poverty, and disease throughout the world. In a world devastated by 
two ghastly wars, where men live in want and misery, how can we justify the 
fabulous sums spent for further military preparedness? Why should we train 
millions of young Americans in the skills of killing men, women, and children 
and destroying the good earth with its riches, when they might be trained as 
engineers, scientists, teachers, and social workers to help improve and enrich 
the life of mankind? 

The United States at present faces the most sobering and challenging moment 
in its history. It can choose to put its trust in jet planes and atom bombs, or 
it can rely upon the weapons of unfailing good will and service. It can become 
the greatest military power that the world has ever seen, or it can be a pioneer 
blazing the trail to a new world order characterized by peace and abundance. 

sy our geographical position and our historical background we seem to have 
been marked by a wise Providence to lead the world to international peace and 
concord. It will be a tragedy of the first magnitude if we betray our trust and 
lead mankind down the blind alley to the graveyard of civilization where lie 
the nations that foolishly took the sword, only to perish by it. 

It can be our high destiny to demonstrate that peacemaking is a healing 
process, and not one of nettling and provocation. We can avoid creating the 
suspicion, fear, and hatred which increasing military preparedness incites, and 
give ourselves to the positive, constructive measures outlined above. I covet 
for my Nation that honorable role. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


The National Society of Professional Engineers is an organization composed 
of engineers who are registered under the various State laws governing the 
practice of engineering. The primary interest of this society is in the economic 
and professional interests of engineers. For the past several years, and partic- 
ularly since the Korean invasion, we have been vitally concerned with the over- 
all questions of national defense, particularly with reference to the contributions 
which may be made by the engineering profession to that important work. 

The purpose of this statement is to present to the committee our considered 
views on the admittedly difficult subject of striking a proper balance between 
military manpower needs and the Nation’s requirements for technical achieve- 
ment and advancement. There is general agreement today, certainly in the 
engineering profession, that our interest must lie first and foremost with what 
is best for the over-all national defense from both a short-range and a long- 
range viewpoint. We wish to make it clear that our recommendations have that 
objective only and should be considered only from that viewpoint. 

Many organizations, both governmental and private, have also given careful 
study to the problems of balancing our military manpower needs against our 
technical needs as a Nation geared to defense production. As a result of all of 
these studies there appears to be complete agreement on certain fundamental 
facts Which need not be labored at any length. 

It is obvious that this Nation cannot compete on a mass manpower basis with 
our potential opponents in the world. It is equally obvious that our great 
strength rests upon our technological achievements and our unsurpassed pro 
duction capacity. This great capacity is a result of the technical achievements 
of our people and particularly of those who have been trained in the technical 
fields. Our trained technical manpower is being used to capacity today at a 
time when we have not moved fully into the increased production which our 
national defense needs will require. Despite some pessimistic predictions to 
the contrary, the fact is that approximately 50,000 engineering graduates in 
1950 have been absorbed by industry and there are still unfilled demands for 
more engineers. The same experience holds for professions operating in other 
technical fields. 

We think the committee will find general agreement that the Nation's policy 
during World War II of not continuing the training of engineers and scientists 
was a mistake, and it was this policy which accounts in large part today for 
the severe shortage. This viewpoint was confirmed by no less an authority 
than the President’s Scientific Research Board, which said in 1947, “in striking 
a balance among this complex of war pressures, the Government decided against 
deferment of science students. In the light of the effect of the policy in con 
tributing to the present shortage, the wisdom of the decision seems dubious.” 
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Undoubtedly the committee has heard many statistics about the present sho: 
age and future shortages in engineering and other technical fields. Accor 
ing to a recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there are approximat: 
65,000 engineers and scientists within the present draft age limits. If ar 
substantial part of this group are taken into the armed services, it will obvious 
mean an even more intense strain on our production potential. On the oth 
hand, it is recognized that many engineers and scientists now employed 
industry devoted to nondefense purposes can be and undoubtedly will be shifte 
to defense needs as our production machinery makes the transition from Civili 
production to defonse production. 

If we could safely assume that we are dealing with a limited emergenc\ 
period, say of 4 or 5 years, we could probably squeeze through insofar as tech 
nical manpower is concerned, although there might be some serious after effects 
as a result of not replacing those who are lost by death, retirements, and othe: 
means of normal attrition. It might also mean a future inadequate supply 
for our future economic and industrial growth in later vears. But these would 
be minor problems and not of fatal consequence compared to a long-range indet 
nite period of tension which, we are told by various experts, may last a genera 
tion or longer. It seems that we have no alternative but to prepare for this 
possibility. If so, it would appear that we have the corollary problem of main 
taining an adequate supply of engineers, scientists, and others who will be 
indispensable to our world production leadership. Put in different ways by 
other groups and individuals, these are the basic thoughts upon which there 
is general agreement. 

If the committee is in accord that some definite workable plan must be 
developed to continue the flow of persons trained in various sciences, it faces 
the very difficult problem of deciding which of the many suggestions offered 
to accomplish this purpose will best serve our needs. On the basis of its studies 
and consultations with other groups working in this same field, the National 
Society of Professional Engineers offers the following principles as a sound 
basis for developing a realistic approach to the problem : 

1. Legislation should provide for a number of young men to be permitted 
scholastic training geared to the defense needs of the Nation. Some activities 
requiring Collegiate training are more directly related to defense needs than are 
others. It is not always possible to draw a clear line between them and there may 
be differing opinions as to the degree of importance or essentiality to the Nation. 
The group Claiming this status has the responsibility of showing that deferment 
of students for a certain type of training will contribute to the long-range over 
all defense of the Nation. Of course, it would be desirable to allow all fields of 
education to continue without disruption if we could afford it manpowerwWise. 
Dut if this is not possible, as seems to be the case, then in the national interest we 
should distinguish as best we can those fields which are desirable and those which 
are necessary. We are concerned here not with what is good for the schools or 
good for the students, but with that which is indispensable for the present and 
future safety of this country. 

2. The number permitted to embark upon any particular course of study 
should be related to requirements. it is obvious that there is no sure way to 
estimate the exact future requirements in any particular field. It is equally clear, 
however, that our best interests will not be served by graduating more than we 
need in one field and less in another. We suggest that it is possible for groups 
of experts experienced in the various fields of essential study to arrive at 
reasonable estimates of future needs, such estimates to be revised from time to 
time as situation changes. By such a system we could come reasonably close 
to meeting the actual demand instead of relying upon a hit-or-miss method 
whereby luck would be the determining factor in meeting manpower requirements, 

3. Since individual selective service boards cannot properly be expected to 
have either the technical background or the broad knowledge necessary to deal 
with tatters of general national interest, a board of military and civilian ex- 
perts of the highest caliber, composed for the most part of Inen with wide experi- 
ence in the critical fields, should be charged with the duty of selecting in an 
equitable manner those persons who, in the national interest, should be deferred 
or otherwise made available for study in designated fields. Sufliiciently accurate 
tests are at hand to guide such a board in a fair and judicious selection. Policies 
enunciated by such a board should be implemented by similarly composed re- 
ejional boards working in conjunction with selective service boards in yarious 
regions and States. 
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i; A student accepted for training should be permitted to carry it forward to 

completion so long as his scholastic work is satisfactory. Under any plan it will 

have to be left to the school authorities to establish the line of satisfactory 
formance. Students dropped from the course for unsatisfactory scholastic 

ogress would be subject to military service on the same basis as any other 
en. 

A stipulated number of those students doing outstanding work and showing 
nromise, as selected by the school authorities, should be permitted to do graduate 
work of at least 1 or 2 years. The number selected for this purpose snuould be 
relatively small but it is important we not let graduate work lapse completely. 

6. Fohowing completion of training the individual should be ailowed a reason 

je time for acquiring the necessary experience to appropriately utilize the 
education acquired. It will not serve our needs to defer a student for training 

then allow that training to be wasted by failure to use it. Such persons 
should be permitted to take their training into industry or other activities 
deemed essential to national needs. If necessary, provision should be made 
or assignment of such persons where needed through a central registry of 
hnical manpower. 

7. Consideration should be given to the deferment or exemption of persons 
engaged in research or teaching in scientific and technical subjects. Obviously 

it is deemed worth while to modify the universal service requirements to 

ssure the Nation a continuing flow of trained scientific and technical personnel, 

is imperative that the cadre qualified to train such personnel be retained as 
nearly intact as possible, and that provision be made for the replacement of 
members within the cadre itself. Young facuity members and research asso- 
cates provide the replacement pool necessary to the continued health of our 
teaching and research institutions, and a prolonged emergency will require the 
existence of such a pool, 

The need for the exemption of such persons is more clearly evident from the 
common knowledge that scientific discoveries, inventions, and applications of 
the utmost importance are frequently characteristic of the earliest stages of a 
scientific or technical career, We cannot atford to ignore this most important 
potential. 

The committee is reminded that, as stated before, approximately 50,000 of 
this year’s engineering graduates have been absorbed into either government 

private employment, much of which is vital to the national defense. A glance 
at the advertising columns of any large daily newspaper will show that this 
number of graduates has proved far from sufficient for the country’s needs. 
lmportant defense plants, even now, are in need of qualified personnel in all 
phases of engineering. The shortage is becoming acute and the end is far from 
in sight. 

In a recent survey conducted by Dean S. C. Hollister of Corneil University 
on behalf of the manpower committee of the American Society of Engineering 
kdueation the number of engineers needed in the next several years has been 
couservatively placed at a minimum of 30,000 graduates per year. Unless proper 
steps are taken, and quickly taken, the flow of trained men in a vitally needed 
profession will be irretrievably interrupted, and, assuming no general overt 

ar over a period of years we will be depriving ourselves of an essential resource 
ut a time when it will be most needed. 

The problem of how best to maintain a continuous and adequate flow of men 
through our technological schools, while of the utmost importance, is but a part 
of the scientific manpower picture. A National Scientific Personnel Board 
should be established to study, recommend, and administer the utilization of 
scientific manpower personnel. This Board could receive requests for such 
specialized manpower from the various elements of our economy having need 
for the services of that personnel. Weighing the over-all needs of the Nation 
they could determine the most appropriate allocations for the welfare of the 
country. It is believed that such a Board could well maintain the maximum 
utilization of our national asset, our technological manpower. 

Based on the foregoing principles we believe that a policy can be developed 
which will meet a real problem in a realist.c way, and oae which public opinion 
will support as an essential part of our national defense. 

In suiamary: 

(a) If we are to maintain our margin of superiority over Soviet Russia we 
must assure our superiority in technology. 

Wars must be won ultimately by the soldier, but without the technical resources 
of the country to sustain him, he stands naked, and in effeet, unarmed. 
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(b) There is today a severe shortage of technically trained manpower. ‘The 


FY 
largest graduating class in the Nation’s history has been immediately absorbed be 
into either Government or private employment in work for the most part vital 
to the national defense. The total number of engineers is not sufficient for cur. w 
rent needs. ay 
(c) We must provide for a continuous and adequate flow of qualified persons be 
into our scientific and engineering fields, o! 
Men lost to technological training cannot be recaptured; they are lost foreyey il 
If not now trained, and if overt war is delayed for a number of years, they st 
will not be available when they will be desperately needed. p 
(d) A board composed of both military and civilian members of the highest a 


caliber, and with broad knowledge in scientific and engineering fields, should at d 
once be established to— 
1. Determine scientific manpower needs. 
2. Determine existing scientific manpower potential. 
3. Insure a continuing and adequate flow of trained scientific manpower, 
4. Allocate, if vital emergency arises, scientific nanpower to assure maxi- 
mum utilization. 

For further assistance of the committee we should like to include with this 
testimony a statement of the National Society of Professional Engineers on the 
engineering profession in national security. 

We hope these suggestions will aid the committee in their difficult task of 
developing a program for the continuation of American leadership in technical 
strength and through that strength the production we will need if we are te ( 
remain free. 


— SS) ho 


THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION IN NATIONAL SECURITY 
(Statement of the National Society of Professional Engineers) 


The total welfare and security of the United States and not the best interests 
of any group or of any individual is the basic consideration for all questions 
to be resolved in this policy statement of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 


GENERAL POLICY 


The objective of the engineering profession in time of international stress 
must be the development of the means to provide a maximum contribution to 
the military strength of the Nation and the maximum production to support 
that military strength. 

In the military service it is necessary that the best talent be available to 
manage and direct the many engineering problems of a modern army. Like 
wise those charged With military engineering responsibility must be profession- 
ally qualified. No nation is so abundant in technical and professional talent 
that it can afford to waste the use of such technical skill and professional! 
abilities in capacities below the maximum level at which such skills and talents 
can serve, 

In the production effort which must support the military service it is necessary 
that the best and the most in modern weapons and material must be made 
available to the armed services and at the same time provide a sound base for 
the civilian economy. This task will require a continuous flow of engineers 
for training and for obtaining experience to meet the requirements not only of 
the normal attrition, if the depletion of the technical personnel during an 
extended period of full or partial military mobilization is to be prevented, 
but also for the increasing of a rapidly expanding technological economy. 

These objectives must be achieved if the most is to be made of our available 
engineering resources 


ENGINEERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


The experiences in World War II clearly demonstrated a failure to adequately 
use the professional talents available in the armed services because adequate 
preparation for such use was not made sufficiently far in advance. Many 
qualified professional engineers in the armed services were often assigned 
nonprofessional duties and even routine tasks. At the same time there were 
instances Where professional responsibilities were thrust upon unqualified indi- 
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viduals. Every effort should and must be made to prevent such waste in future 
military mobilizations. 

The primary responsibility for resolving the problems involved must rest 
with the personnel classification system of the armed services. Therefore, it 
ippears essential that the armed services establish policy boards or review 
hoards or both. These should be composed of professionally qualified officers 
of high rank who would be given adequate authority to establish policies, to 
investigate or cause to be investigated the apparent misuse of professional per- 
sonnel, to recommend transfers of such professional personnel to appropriate 
professional assignments, to recommend transfers of nonqualified personnel from 
assignments requiring professional qualifications and to perform such other 
duties as the armed services may feel will enhance the basic policy of the most 
effective utilization of the professional personnel in the armed services. 


MOBILIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL TALENT IN CIVILIAN SERVICES 


It is a basie requirement that the factories, the plants, and the research 
organizations devoting their primary effort to military production must have 
first call upon the best available professional talent and technical skill. During 
maximum military mobilization there will soon develop a shortage of tech- 
nically qualified personnel in certain fields. Those who are best qualified to 
serve the national defense material production must not be allowed to be used 
for the less essential production of goods or the furnishing of services or the 
continuation of research for the needs of the civilian population. 

In the past it has not been necessary to establish any procedure for the 
involuntary assignment of professional personnel in civilian occupations con- 
cerned with the needs of the civilian population. Past periods of national 
emergency have relied upon voluntary means to place the best personnel in the 
essential jobs. It is believed that the voluntary program should be continued 
until and unless future events begin to develop such acute shortages of tech- 
nically competent individuals in the national defense production program. At 
such a time it may conceivably be necessary to impose some form of control 
by the Federal Government over the assignment of technical personnel to 
specific tasks. Unless and until such control proves necessary, the engineering 
profession should cooperate to resolve the issues through its voluntary organ- 
izations. The personnel needs of industry which supplies the military should 
prevail except in time of real necessity. 

Any system for the allocation of professional personnel in technical work 
must rest upon the broad knowledge and detailed appreciation of the individuals 
having the desired talents, and the detailed knowledge of their individual 
experience, individual abilities, and individual capabilities. The rosters of 
scientific personnel and of professional personnel used in World War II should 
be brought up to date, kept up to date and improved immediately. The engineer- 
ing profession and all other scientific professions should do everything possible 
to support the Federal Government’s effort to develop and maintain an ade- 
quate and improved roster of the profession, 

Basic research must be maintained in an appropriate proportion at all times, 
as it is the foundation upon which development of national strength depends. 


BALANCING MILITARY NEEDS AGAINST DEFENSE PRODUCTION NEEDS 


It is axiomatic that the Armed Forces cannot accomplish their mission with- 
out personnel. 

The decision to induct or not to induct an individual into the Armed Forces 
should rest on the answer to only one question. It is, in which location will 
the individual in question provide the most useful service to the total national 
defense effort? 

The decision should be made on this basis and not on the basis of the desire 
of the individual or the inconvenience to the individual or others. 

It is realized that few cases will be clearly defined and it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to establish appropriate procedures for making these decisions. 

It appears desirable that the appropriate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment establish a national review authority to consider applications for defer- 
ment from military service on the basis of employment in civilian research or 
civilian production having a direct relationship to the national defense effort. 
The questions arising under these conditions cannot be satisfactorily resolved 
by local selective service boards under the present Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended, because of the lack of acquaintance with technological needs 
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by the personnel of the individual selective service boards. Therefore, revi: 
boards at county (or regional), State, and national levels should be establishe: 
In a long-term emergency, delay of induction occasioned by the necessity of 
such review is preferable to hasty decision which may be detrimental to ¢! 
national welfare. The proposed review boards should be composed of outstand 
ing and eminent engineers and scientists and others having a detailed knowledge 
of the technical problems involved, an understanding of the situation and broad 
experience in industrial research and industrial production. 

Applications to the review board for deferment from military service should 
originate from employers and from others bearing a similar relationship to the 
individual for whom deferment is being requested. 


FUTURE SUPPLY OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL IN EXTENDED MOBILIZATION PERIODS 


The resources of technically skilled personnel in the United States came dan 
gerously close to depletion during World War II. This resulted from the re 
quirement of a 5-year interval necessary to educate and train and graduat: 
students in technical curricula and to give them some experience. The shortag: 
of graduates in engineering curricula and in science curricula has not yet been 
overcome, and there is today a definite shortage of trained engineers, Thus, 
even before widespread mobilization is in progress, the policies pursued during 
World War II are already being felt. It is not possible to meet the present 
limited emergency with the presently available professional personnel skilled in 
engineering and in science. Deferment policies now in effect mitigate against 
every objective outlined above. 

Leading authorities caution us to look forward to a generation, that is about 
30 years of stress and strain in international relations, subject at any moment 
to an outburst into total war. Under such conditions it is imperative that plans 
be made for a continuous and sustained flow of trained engineers and trained 
scientists from colleges and schools and universities. 

The outstanding problem presented by this situation is the realization that 
these same individuals are in the age brackets considered most suited for service 
in the Armed Forces. So, a suitable balance must be developed and maintained 
between these two requirements of present-day conditions. 

A careful study of this important phase of the situation should be made by 
the appropriate Federal Government agencies in consultation with representa 
tives of engineering organizations, scientific organizations, and the educators 
concerned with the imparting of knowledge to students pursuing these curricula 
It is recognized that it will be necessary to resolve many details for an adequate 
policy to be developed in this field, but, on a broad basis, it is believed that a suit- 
able start may be made by recognizing that a maximum number of engineering 
and science students must be allowed to complete their formal education. It is 
also believed that upon graduation a reasonable time should be allowed for 
acquiring the necessary experience to appropriately utilize the education 
acquired. 

The number of students, graduate and undergraduate, permitted to continue 
their education on the basis of the reasoning just given should not be determined 
on an agreed percentage of the number of such students and graduates enrolled, 
but on actual determinations of requirements established by an appropriate man- 
power mobilization organization composed of Federal Government agency repre- 
sentatives and representatives of engineering organizations, science organiza- 
tions, engineering schools, and science schools. 

The national technological requirements should be reviewed at intervals and 
the aptitude and scholastic standards required to continued study should be ad- 
justed accordingly. It is recommended that planning toward the establishment 
of national achievement tests in professional specialities be expedited to promote 
nniform standards. 

Approved by the board of directors November 4, 1950. 





NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington 6, D. €., Mareh 9, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VINSON: I should like to supplement my statement before 
the Armed Services Committee on March 5 with the brief enclosed statement 
requesting that H. R. 2811 be amended to include a termination date, a provision 
for joint majority repeal by the Senate and the House without the President’s 
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eonsent, and a separation of universal military training from the selective 
service provisions. 
I trust you will take the time out of your busy schedule to read our statement 
giving our reasons for this supplemental position. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. T. SANDERS, 
Legislative Counsel. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


In our judgment it would be a grave mistake to submit H. R. 2811 without 
a termination date, no later than June 30, 1953, or without a provision for 
repeal by simple majorities of Senate and House without the President’s consent. 
We would like to give you our reasons for this belief. 

The present clashes of opinion on universal military training, size of Armed 
Forces, and on “overdrawn” claims of defense officials arise out of mutual 
distrust between the military and the people. The military remembering the 
disastrous demobilization after World War II sincerely fear present unpre- 
paredness and possible let-down in armed posture that could come with reduced 
international tensions. The people have a wholesome distrust of the military’s 
bureaucratic desires to fasten a huge “unnecessary” peacetime military system on 
the Nation. 

If we were the aggressors in the present tension this mutual distrust would 
dissolve for we could and would lay our own plans to defeat the enemy and 
proceed to execute these plans. But we cannot be the aggressor and retain our 
democratic way of life. 

In order to get around the distrust of the people, defense officials now propose 
to pass a universal military training law along with a revised selective service 
law and pass both without a definite termination date. These are grave errors 
of judgment on the part of the military. Even if the bill passes and world 
tension lightens there will be a revulsion, against a universal draft, that could 
pull the whole military house down on their heads in a worse way than did 
the disastrous demobilization following World War II. 

Why should the military fear to separate the UMT and consider it on its own 
merit; and why should Congress not include a definite expiration date, or 
provision for ready repeal? To vote against these highly desirable changes in 
the bill will mean that you as an individual Congressman will not insure yourself 
the right to review this most vital and dangerous question. True, Congress as a 
whole can always call up the measure for your consideration, but you alone 
eannot. Only if you vote successfully for a definite termination date can you 
safeguard your personal right to review this vital law next year, or 2 years from 
now. 

It is a dangerous thing, we believe, to ignore the deep-seated fear of the 
people of an entrenched military bureaucracy. The National Grange believes, 
and we think the people believe, that the selective service can, if used well, 
adequately meet all present and future needs of the Army, without the danger of 
a relapse in the support of the people if they are properly informed. 

We sincerely hope that you agree with these views and will vote accordingly. 

Mippiesury, INp., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Vinson: Herewith is my statement which I have the honor and 
privilege to submit to your committee and for inclusion in the record of the 
report of the hearings conducted by your committee on the proposed legislation 
for the establishment of universal military service and training. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity that you accorded me to appear before 
your committee for an oral testimony. I regret that I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to meet you personally. Sickness in the home prevented my appearance 
on Monday, March 5, at 10 a. m. 

In lieu of my appearance your telegram on March 3 offered me the privilege 
of submitting a statement for the record. I am grateful for this courtesy and 
trust that your committee will do me the favor of reading this statement in your 
committee session and that you will not conclude your conclusions until you 
have given consideration to the matters that I call to your attention, 
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I am well aware of the gravity of the hour and of the devoted study you 
gentiemen are giving to this question. I know that you desire to do only that 
which is best and right for our country and for our youth. The conclusions that 
your committee reaches and recommends to the Congress for passage into law 
are tremendously important. 

Many of my fellow citizens back home join me in personal good wishes and in 
praying Divine guidance for your arduous labors. 

Sincerely, 
T. G. WeAveER, Middlebury, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF T. G. WEAVER, MippLeBuRY, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, first I want to identify myself. I am Rey. Theron G. Weaver, 
an active pastor of the Church of the Brethren. I am vice chairman of the 
district conference of my denomination of northern Indiana. I am president of 
the Ministerial Association of my district. I have served as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator of the public schools of my State for more than a quarter of a 
century. I speak to you today as a citizen, as a minister of the gospel, as an 
educator, as an official representative of my church, and as a father of two 
sons who were drafted in World War II. The younger of these sons now has been 
recalled into the service as a Reservist. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the privilege accorded me to appear 
before your committee for the purpose of bearing testimony on the proposed 
legislation to establish universal military service and training in the United 
States of America. Because of illness in the home I was unable to keep the 
appointment you offered me, for March 5, 1951, at the hour of 10 a.m. I am, 
therefore, complying with your request to submit a statement to be read before 
your committee and to be entered in the record of your hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not favorable to the establishment of a policy and a 
program of universal military service and training. 

1. For many years I have taught in our public schools the subject of United 
States history and have helped students trace the development of peace pacts, 
disarmament conferences, and agreements the intent and purposes of which were 
to outlaw war as an instrument of international policy. Our Nation was and is a 
party, or signator, to the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact. Our democratic thinking 
has been that war is the wrong way to settle world problems and that we have 
joined other nations in outlawing war. 

Now, today, we turn face about and say to our youth that we were mistaken 
yesterday, and the real security lies in maximum armed preparation and the 
regimentation of youth to make of them potential killers; that these youth must 
be indoctrinated with hate and help commit mass murder. In Korea today, we 
seem to take pride in what is called in the press “Operation Killer.” Gentlemen, 
I am sure that all of you know that armed service training includes installation 
of hatred for some foe. It is a well-known fact that a soldier is a poor soldier 
unless he is a hater. Young men do not want to become haters or killers. I 
know whereof I speak, for | have worked with youth long enough to know their 
views. 

Then, too, these young men cannot understand why they should be drafted 
at the age of 18 vears to become defenders of the flag when at the same age 
they are not mature enough to be entrusted with the franchise of the ballot. 
They must develop three more years before they have sense enough to vote 
intelligently, but they are supposed to be patriotic enough to go into battle and 
give their life or be maimed for life at the age of 18 years. These youth would 
like to have a chance to make a real life after their own making, rather than fight 
a war made possible by men too old for active combat service. 

2. I fear the danger of placing into the hands of one man or a very few men 
the responsibility to determine the policy’ and the call to service and/or the 
power of control. Indications at present point to the fact that the proposed 
legislation does not sufficiently safeguard an abuse of this power. I contend 
that so vital a matter as life and death of our youth shall not be and dare not 
be entrusted into the hands alone of one person, regardless of his rank in Gov- 
ernment, or into the hands of the professional military. The Congress of the 
United States, as the representatives of the people, is the only body which has 
the right and power to control so vital a matter. Congress can not escape this 
responsibility by vesting it in others. 

38. There is danger that men can and may easily become pawns in the hands 
of leaders who are not too much concerned about the morale of the men in- 
volved in such a program as that proposed. Let me eall your attention to a 
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series of events that have had a depressing effect upon the morale of service- 
men. Last fall when the Korean flareup came many reservists were recalled, 
many against their wishes. You will recall that the press widely publicised 
statements from the Office of Selective Service headquarters and from the Office 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on two major considerations affecting the reservists. 
One statement was that as soon as enough drafted replacements came into train- 
ing, those reservists who had been inducted against their will would be released. 
That gave hope to some, 

The second statement released to the press was that a point system would 
he used in rating men for overseas service and/or for retention in the States, 
Those with high points would not be sent abroad. This, too, gave hope to some 
men. When neither of these promises were fulfilled, the confidence of many of 
the men was seriously undermined. At the time I wrote to the respective service 
departments registering my doubt that the emergency at that time was serious 
enough to warrant such an undermining of confidence in the Government or 
the armed service departments. I have on file courteous acknowledgements of 
the receipt of my letters saying they were referring the matter to the proper 
services for consideration. 

My contention is that the proposed program is not and will not be a morale 
building program. 

4, Another undesirable trend is in evidence. Proposals are advanced to enact 
draft legislation without safeguarding it by a definite termination date. The 
people back home see this to be an entering wedge to a permanent program of 
military training in peacetime. They do not want such a program which many 
of their ancestors could not bear and in order to avoid, escaped to America. 
We are pressure propagandized today in a hysteria of fear to accept any plan 
which gives promise of security without looking into the real effects of this in 
the future. 

At present we have a draft law, Congress and Congress alone has or ever should 
have the power and responsibility to enact, or to extend, or to change such a law 
as the need and conditions justify. If we have a permanent law we will be stuck 
with it. You gentlemen know how difficult it is to remove or to change estab- 
lished legislation. It is far easier now to safeguard any possible permanency 
of undesirable legislation than it will be tomorrow to remove and change our 
mistakes. Are you gentlemen ready to fasten upon our beloved Nation a yoke 
which other nations have been unable to bear? 

5. This proposed legislation would place upon us too great an economie strain. 
We are right now as of last week carrying a public Federal indebtedness of over 
255 billion dollars. The present askings by the President for additional defense 
appropriations are staggering in amount. There is a limit as to the ability 
to carry’ on thus indefinitely. I am close enough to the people to know how they 
feel about this public debt. Do not you gentlemen join the rest of us in hoping 
to see the day when this public debt will be materially reduced? Let us practice 
some good business and a stronger faith in the virtue of good will and put less 
faith in the ability of our dollars to preserve us as a nation. 

6. The argument is advanced that we need this training program to fight 
communism. Gentlemen, communism thrives on destruction and dissatisfaction 
because it is an idea that holds out false hope to the unfortunate. Use a 
complete militarized national power with all of its potential possibilities and 
you create a condition and an atmosphere which will lend itself to the spread 
of Communism instead of its defeat. Any potential enemy whether it be the 
Russian nation or otherwise, will make the most in its own propaganda of the 
fact that we are militarization to the teeth. You cannot lock up or destroy ideas 
by force. 

7. As a Christian minister, I cannot be true to my conscience, to the gospel of 
love of our Lord and Christ, and to my God whose servant I am if I fail to point 
out, to you gentlemen, as war is destructive of life and personality it can be 
nothing other than wrong and, therefore, un-Christian. Christ taught men to 
love not their friends only, but also those who call themselves enemies. He 
taught that I should do good to them that do ill to me and that I should pray 
for them, 

You will say that this is too idealistic in a time of threat and fear. I contend 
that reason would say that we need ideals by which to live now if ever. When 
the world is at its worst the church must be at its best. <A light is of value 
not when there is an abundance of other light but when there is darkness. So 
it is with ideas and ideals. We need them now. If only we had the faith to 
live by them we could and we would be spared all of this effort in armed might. 

I am persuaded that some of you, and I trust all of you on this committee, 
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are Christian men and have faith in that way of life—that you believe in tie 
redemptive value of God’s love which must be reflected in the world by you ani 
by me not only some times but at all times. 

8. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I wou!d 
call to your memory the testimony of General Smutts of the British Commo; 
wealth of South Africa who during the recent war said, “Isn’t it about time 
that we tried the way of the Christian gospel?” Our responsibility lies in the 
area of finding a way to peace and understanding other than war and mili- 
tarization of our youth. I covet for my beloved United States of Americ, 
the distinct honor of leading the nations of the world in that venture. Thank 
you. 





STATEMENT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION IN TIME OF NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


Iam Dr. Stockton Kimball, chairman of the Joint Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation in Time of National Emergency, which represents two independent and 
separate organizations closely connected with medical education; one being the 
Association of America Colleges, the other being the Council on Medical Edu- 
‘ation and Hospitals of the American Medical Colleges. 

The joint committee, in cooperation with representatives of the Surgeons 
General of the branches of the Armed Forces and of the Public Health Service, 
the Selective Service System, the Veterans’ Administration, and the National 
Security Resources Board has for the past 6 months been studying and has 
reported to the NSRB, means for meeting the needs of the country for doctors 
in an acute and prolonged emergency through the thorough training of as large 
a number of well-selected physicians as possible. The joint committee came 
into being as the result of studies which each organization has been making 
since the last war. The committee has full confidence that thus a number of 
marked deficiencies in the training and utilization of doctors during World War 
II will be avoided in the present emergency. It has prepared a statement for the 
NSRB which is attached to the present testimony. 

On the basis of this study the joint committee is desirous of registering ap- 
proval of H. R. 2811 as contrasted with H. R. 1752 and 8S. 1 and S. 1 amended. 

The joint committee is especially pleased by the omission from H. R. 2811 of 
the provision for the temporary deferment for study or research of 75,000 stu- 
dents annually upon completion of an initial 4 to 6 months’ basie training, which 
was included in subsection d, section 6, page 9 of H. R. 1752. We commend 
strongly the inclusion instead of the new amendment to subsection h, section 6, 
which on pages 14-15 of H. R. 2811 states as follows: 

“The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces, or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any or all 
categories or persons—whose activity in study, research or medical, scientific or 
other endeavors is found to be necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest: Provided, That no person within any such category 
shall be deferred except upon the basis of his individual status: Provided further, 
That persons who are or may be deferred under the provisions of this section 
because of their activity as students, shall remain liable for training and service 
in the Armed Forces or for training in the National Security Training Corps 
under the provisions of section 4 (d) of this act until the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the date of their birth.” 

Inclusion in H. R. 2811 of the above new wording of subsection h, section 6, 
to permit the President to authorize deferment of students for study and later 
military service has the following advantages over subsection d, section 6 in 
H. R. 1752: 

1. If activated, it will avoid a period of double duty for students of medicine 
and other professions. H. R. 1752 provided that the temporary deferment of 
75,000 students annually should be operative only until June 30, 1954—a 3-year 
period. After 1954 all men reaching the age of 18 would serve on active training 
and service in the Armed Forces for a period of 27 consecutive months, in which 
would be included, at the beginning, a 4-month period of basic training. After 
this period of military service, students would then be able to go to college, sub- 
sequently to medical school. After graduation from medical school, it appears 
altogether probable that the requirements of the Armed Forces of this country 
would necessitate a second period of service, this time as physicians, for all 
physically qualified medical school graduates. The same would apply for den- 
tists, engineers, and other professionals. This kind of selective obligation to 
double duty of certain groups of society, as contrasted with the rest of the age 
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‘coup, is undemocratic, wasteful, and would probably tend to discourage people 

om entering the study of medicine and other professions. 

It will avoid limitation of deferment to a specified number, 75,000, which in 
practice might well work out to be in insufficient number. The joint committee 
is on record as recommending deferment of a pool of college students of high 

eneral competence for each year, from which would be selected medical stu- 
nts, dental students, physics students, engineers, linguistic and cultural ex- 
rts, and so forth. We recommend the procedure reported by the six scientific 
dvisory committees—the Trytten report to the National Director of Selective 
Service System, dated December 1, 1950, in which it is recommended that a 
student whose aptitude is such that it is deemed necessary that his preprofes- 
ional or professional training be continued in order to increase his potential 
alue to the national health safety or interest, be placed in a classification or 
tegory that will permit him to continue his education. We believe that a stu- 
ent qualifying for such classification should be so Classified before or at the 
me he reaches the age for induction and that his basie military training and 
service. be postponed until his specialized education is complete, or until he 
eases to pursue his education satisfactorily. This procedure would be in accord- 

ice with subsection h, section 6 of H. R. 2811. 

In the plan suggested by the six scientific advisory committees, the scores on 

assification tests and the level of past achievement used as the basis for this 
lassification could be readjusted periodically to provide for a larger or smaller 
pool of students, depending on the Nation’s need for manpower in various cate 
ories. The advantage of such a plan is that the selection of students remains 
in the hands of those most fitted to exercise these functions—the colleges and 
the universities themselves. Similarly the selection of medical students should 
remain in the hands of the medical schools. It was clearly demonstrated in 
World War II that selection of medical students by representatives of the 
4 Armed Forces, rather than by the individual medical schools, led to the selec- 
q tion into medical school of many less well-qualified students. 

3. It will avoid interruption of studies for a period of 4 to 6 months of basie 
training. Such interruption would result in a loss of valuable time, a loss that, 
hecause of schedule adjustments in the colleges, might exceed by several months 
the actual period of training. This period, whatever its length, represents a 
deviation in time and effort which might better be spent in the educational 
program. Further, if students should be required to be inducted and to go 
through basie training before discovering whether they are to continue their 
studies, it is likely that the uncertainty of their future course would seriously 
distract many of them from their work for at least a year preceding their indue- 
tion. It will be possible for certain of these students to enroll in an ROTC pro- 
gram and therefore to obtain basic military training during their period in col- 
lege, or in summer vacations. 

1. This bill obligates such deferred students to later training service in the 
Armed Forces, or for training in the National Security Training Corps until 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the date of their birth, thus insuring that they 
will receive deferment for education, not exemption from military service. 

The joint committee is in favor of the provision for an ROTC or similar corps, 
as provided in subsection d, section 6, amended in H. R. 2811. We do not favor 
the provision adding a period of 1 year to the obligated active commissioned 
service of any person who has agreed to perform such obligatory service in 
return for financial assistance while attending a civilian college. We do not 
believe that students receiving such aid should be obligated for service over and 
above that expected of their fellows. 

We are concerned that under H. R. 2811, all able-bodied men, by virtue of 
assignment to the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, after completion 
of their initial service, will be subject to the control of the military for a long 
period of years. 

We have been impressed by the recommendation nresented to your committee 
by the Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee of the National Security Re 
sources Board that a National Scientific Personnel Board or some similar ageney 
he established. We strongly concur with that committee’s observation that, 
following a program of universal military training and service, there will gradu- 
ally acenmulate an entire veneration of reservists and that some effective ma- 
chinery for insuring that those individuals will serve in the manner which con- 
tributes most to the strength of the Nation should be devised. A National Scien- 
tific Personnel Board or similar agency is vitally needed if we are to secure the 
proner distribution of Reserves with special training between civilian and mili- 
tary needs. 
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MARCH 7, 191, 
To the CLERK, 
House Armed Services Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am indeed happy to avail myself of this opportunity of addressing 
a statement to the honorable gentlemen of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, The views presented in this statement are my own personal views 
and not those of Parsons College or any other institution or organization. | 
do, however, believe these views are widely shared, in whole or in part, by many 
Americans everywhere. I hope that in presenting this statement I do not 
offend anyone, though I know not everyone can agree with them. I speak as 
a citizen of the United States: As the father of three boys now of military age. 
[ speak from some experience and more observation of the experiences of others. 
I speak honestly and without fear as a free American ought to speak. Gentle- 
men, now the statement: 

1. Gentlemen of the House Armed Services Committee, I believe you will 
agree the world situation is such as to demand of us the strongest possible 
Military Establishment. This is no time for American military weakness. And 
it is better to have a bit too much than a bit too little. But I also believe you 
might agree, what we have today is inadequate. Not because the generals and 
the admirals say so, but because you know it’s true by your own judgment of 
knowledge and experience. This is a world of unbalance of power and until 
such time, when a reasonable balance is restored, it would be folly not to arm 
this Nation for any possible threat to its security. 

2. It is obvious at once, certain words and phrases need defining before we 
proceed much further. I have mentioned them above. What do we mean 
by the “strongest possible Military Establishment’? Under present circum- 
stances, we ought to mean as much as this Nation can afford in men and effort, 
in dollars and taxes. And what are these limitations? They are measured 
by the preservation of tolerable standards of living and freedoms. Gentlemen 
of the Committee, I believe we are today bumping against these limitations; 
certainiy, in men and in tax dollars; much more and the American way of life 
will be in jeopardy. As men, wise in the ways of political psychology, you 
know the danger signals are up. Your own mail tells the story. The American 
people are today being squeezed between the nether millstone of taxation and 
the upper millstone of inflated prices in consumer goods. Gentlemen, the mass 
of American families have already reduced their standards of living measur- 
ably. Do not force them to reduce to the levels of the intolerable. You can- 
not safely increase taxes by more than 10 billions of dollars at the very most. 
I should say, even this will cause severe reactions. Anything more would cause 
an explosion. I leave the details to your very excellent immagination. Gentle- 
men, if you believe the Military Establishment must have still more money, then 
you will have to erivision the possibilities of borrowing, thus increasing an al- 
ready dangerously unwieldly national debt. The last would, of course, increase 
the pressures of the present inflation, which in the end would mean the dollars 
provided for the Military Establishment would buy less and less. We are close 
to bumping the ceilings on military expenditures; unless of course, you can 
induce the rest of the Congress to cut deeply into the administrative expenses 
of the Government. That too is a difficult task and you full well know the 
reasons of it. Personally, I believe the military budget should remain at present 
levels during the period of the present emergency: An emergency caused by the 
unbalance of power. In event of war, and only in event of war with the Soviet 
Union, would the American people support wholeheartedly and effectively, any 
substantial increase of military expenditures. Once the present unbalance of 
power were righted or redressed substantially, then the military budget should 
be drastically pruned. 

3. The limitations upon the costs and size of the American military Establish- 
ment are also those of manpower. In time of relative peace, such as this, these 
limitations are those of past commitments and of practical psychology. I am 
sure you gentlemen know what I mean by practical psychology. It is both unwise 
and unjust, even now, to recall into service the veterans whe have given a sub- 
stantial portion of their lives to their country. They have done their duty and 
they have a right to expect some normal living. T should go a bit further in this 
than is common practice today. T should say most of our reservists should be left 
at home with their families. We need them in our communities. We also need 
them to keep our farms and factories producing, both for civilian and military 
consumption. If these reservists are used they should be kept within the terri- 
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torial confines of the continental United States; or, at the very least, be used in 
rotation for a limited period only. Perhaps for a period not to exceed a year. 
if so used, these reservists should be promised a reasonable compensation for the 
upkeep of their families. We have already had too much uncertainty, too many 
ceases of actual hardship. That is no less than shabby treatment. Most of these 
reservists feel they have had one hole shot in their lives and they should not 
expect to suffer another. Many of them feel they can never again make up for 
lost time in civilian life. Unless this Nation is at war with the Soviet Union, 
reservists should be recalled sparingly, instead of lavishly and wastefully. Vet- 
erans of the last war should not be considered today as a vast pool of reserve 
strength short of all-out war. Nor is it practical to raise the percent draft 
Men of 26 or more have too many obligations, and with them, too 
many worries. They, like the veteran reservists of the ranks, or junior grades, 
would quickly dampen the martial ardor of our younger men in service. Old 
soldiers know how to soldier; and that’s a good place to drop it. Nor do I be- 
live, it’s a good idea to reduce the bottom draft age to 18. I know by my own ex- 
perience in my family, and the experience gained as a teacher, there is indeed 
a big difference between an 18- and a 19-year-old boy. We older men tend to 
forget how much difference a vear can make. The parents of the United States 
who have such boys at home frankly resent some of the flippant remarks on this 
score. Gentlemen, you are running into a buzz saw in any efforts to drop below 
the 19 mark. Suppose then the present age brackets for the draft remain despite 
the entreaties of the professional military or those of Mr. Hershey, the only 
remedy to get more men for the services is that of lowering the service require- 
ments or standards. I understand you have already been discussing this with 
the military authorities. I also know General Hershey has been talking about it. 
If you want more men. that’s your practical remedy. 

4. Gentlemen, here in the Mississippi Valley, we do not believe in the effi- 
ciency of the armed services. To us it’s an exploded myth. We have ample 
reason to believe, the armed services, in the whole of its Military Establishment 
are wasteful, both in monetary expenditures and in men. I understand your 
committee has from time to time considered this problem of military waste. 
Many of us here in the Mississippi Valley are convinced the Military Establish- 
ment could prune its expenses; could make better, more efficient use of its man- 
power. If any private business were run the way the Air Force and the Army 
operates, I know less about the Navy, it would go bankrupt sure as shooting 
This sooner, rather than later. Gentlemen, you know this is true; and do not 
let the Pentagon kid you about it. It has been said, war is waste. One should 
add, this proclivity toward waste in all categories is a tradition with us among 
all military services. The gentlemen of the armed services learn to waste in 
war and find it difficult to stop wasting in peace. In the past, in the days when 
our Military Establishment was relatively small such waste could be kept within 
some bounds. Now that our Military Establishment is very large, the waste has 
grown boundless. Assuming a military budget of 40 billions of dollars; a service 
personnel of some two and a half million is costing the Nation’s taxpayers ay 
proximately $17,000 a year per man. That’s too much; entirely too much, even 
in this day and age of expensive fighting machinery. And the only war being 
fought is that in Korea. Every veteran of the last war is a walking encyclope- 
dia of waste in the services. It’s likely, and we have had reports of it, the serv- 
ices do not know at all times, just what they have in storage. Sometimes the 
reticence of military men on the score of accounting figures, is a reticence not 
entirely due to the necessities of military secrecy. But the worst waste is not 
in material or weapons: not in ammunition or food; the greatest waste is in 
man-hours: in the use of men in service. Not least, glaring in such wastefulness 
is the fact of our Army’s small percentages of men designated to do the fighting 
as against the total pool of men in uniform. The Army, likely, has one and a 
half million men in uniform, yet it has no more than 12 divisions of combat 
troops, not counting the National Guard. Those are horrible ratios. The worst 
in the history of military science, so-called. The worst ratios anywhere today. 
Let the generals deny it and prove us wrong. Or is that too a military secret? 
sut there is more still. We have reports the armed services, the Army in particu- 
lar, has over half a million civilian employees today: or is it more than that? 
That is waste with a vengeance. 

5. Gentlemen, how many men does the Military Establishment really need 
today—given the present circumstances internationally? TI submit a top figure of 
three and a half million men should amply suffice once some of the waste has 
been cut out. There never has been a general who did not ask for more money! 


age beyond 25. 
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more of everything, including men. There never has been an admiral ajiye 
and worth his salt, who did not ask for more ships and bigger ships; for niore 
men to man the ships. And there never has been a commander of an air force, 
who did not ask many times what he really required. With us it’s long been 4 
habit, and you gentlemen must know its truth, the military men always ask 
for much more than they really expect to get from the Congress. It’s been 4 
game of haggling, and sometimes it was a game almost enjoyable. You did jot 
expect to have the representatives of the services submit estimates cut to the 
bone. You expected heavily padded figures. And you knew they had to he 
trimmed down to reality. Has this suddenly changed? Does the Congress today 
take the estimates of the Pentagon without expecting to trim the figures dras- 
tically? Gentlemen, you may rest assured the American people still expect you 
to challenge the estimates of the Pentagon brass and braid, even those of General 
Hershey. I do not believe, and this is likely the reaction of most Americats 
who do a bit of thinking, the military has changed its time-worn tacties of ask- 
ing for much more than they expect to get. Nor has the military suddenly 
ceased to take advantage of a crisis atmosphere; occasionally, to enhance the 
tensions just a trifle. You know by experience, once some military budget is 
safely tucked away, the crisis miraculously vanishes, to be forgotten. Whenever 
a military measure is before the Congress, there is always an air of great urgency. 
That, too, is an old story; a part of the old game. And in such matters, it’s 
always foolish to take the word of military men as gospel truth. They do not lie, 
of course, they just eXaggerate a bit for the good of the services. Yes, indeed, 
there are vested interests in all the services. That is human. But it’s not a part 
of congressional duty to swallow everything coming from the Pentagon: quite 
the contrary, it’s a duty to examine all military requests with care and in a spirit 
of enhanced skepticism. That the American people have a right to expect of you 
gentlemen, They are paying the heavy freight on it all; and they are growing 
lean and taut with it. Three and a half million men should be enough; and this 
is about all the American taxpayers can stand today. Or will stand for short 
of a shooting war against the Soviet Union. The Military Establishment must 
realize the facts of life or run the risks of very serious repercussions. After all, 
it’s the duty of the military services to serve the needs of the people, not the 
duiy of the people to serve the whims or ambitions of the services. And the 
Congress as the representatives of the people is the boss placed over the military 
services. Gentlemen, you tell them, instead of having them tell you. Likely, 
they will think the better of yon. For the professional military man knows the 
value of an order. He is trained to give them and take them 

6. The hest of the trained professional military men are always pessimists. 
And whenever a first-rate military professional turns optimist, you have a right 
to suspect a purpose behind it. He is either trying to fool the enemy, or he is 
trying to fool you. Generally, the professional overrates the enemy, underrates 
his own service in fighting potentials. He is usually quite honest in this. For he 
is trained not to take chances if he can help it. To make certain of victory 
on the battlefield, in the air, or on the high seas, he will demand forces sufficient 
to give him assurance of victory. He might demand twice or four times what he 
might actually need. Today we see no reason to expect a reversal of such general 
tendencies on the part of the professionals. We are being told to expect a Mili- 
tary Establishment of 5,000,000. And there are rumors plans are being made 
for putting 10,000,000 Americans into uniforms. It is good and it is proper to 
make plans. To plan for the worst possible contingencies, That is one way of 
keeping generals and admirals busy. And it’s their duty to plan for all eventu- 
alties. But it does make an extremely imaginative lot of them. If all their 
fancies were indulged in by an indulgent Congress, we should all go bust and 
beserk together, and fast. Gentlemen, it is a part of your duty to put the lids on. 
And it’s always risky to take the word of any professional soldier as worth its 
weight in gold. It’s more likely brass, if it’s not braid. Certainly, it is not a 
part of a professional's function to make policy. I am afraid that is what our 
good General Eisenhower accomplished with his last mission. To evaluate dis- 
passionately, the moods of Europe and to draw the necessary policy conclusions 
from this 3 weeks’ “study,” was hardly the job of a professional soldier, The 
French would say, he was out of his metier. Gentlemen, the country is getting 
a bit jittery over a growing tendency, manifest in Washington, to take the 
advice of professional military men in all things. In that direction lies a Mili- 
tary Establishment without any chartered limitations in sight. You are better 
qualified by training and background; by experience, not least, to determine the 
limitations, budgetary, and otherwise, of the American Military Establishment. 
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Better qualified for this ask than any professional military man, for the last, is 
hound by his tradition, bound by his obligations to the services. And you are 
the legal, the constitutional body charged with the duty of organizing and super- 
vising the whole of the Military Establishment. Gentlemen, you cannot risk the 
onsequences of relinquishing your duties to any other body, least of all the 
yrofessional military caste. Certainly, the military should be heard; but the 
military must never dictate your policy. Unhappily, the country is gaining 
the impression you are gradually relinquishing your real powers over the mili- 
tary. That they are telling you, instead of you telling them. We respect the 
form as a Symbol of service to the Nation; we do not worship the uniform for 
own sake. 

7. Gentleman, the time has come for a fundamental reorganization of the 
Military Establishment. We must have a change soon; as soon as the world 
tensions let up sufficiently to permit it. This might come during the summer. 
None ean tell, of course, but sooner or later we must take another “calculated 
risk.” or risk seeing What we hive go to pieces. We need a compact professional 
service as a cadre. Beyond that, we must gather a reservoir of trained men 
through some system of universal military training. For even if the present 
tensions abate, we cannot expect to live in a world of no danger. We are the 
nvied people and we hope to remain the envied people. Such people are always 

some danger. It’s the price of wealth and power paid throughout history. 
Nor have the new weapons of war increased our insular protection. Indeed, 
for the first time in our national history this country can be seriously hurt by 
an attack mounted beyond either ocean. It was a grim jest indeed, that we, 
who invented the atom bomb, invented the first weapons to jeopardize our own 
security. We cannot then, expect in our own lifetime to see the Military 
Fstablishment shrunk back within its older perimeters of costs or manpower. 
To put it differently, the American people are compelled to support a permanent 
defense establishment of some considerable magnitude. Not necessarily one 
as large as the one now existing, or in contemplation for the more immediate 
uture, but a Military Establishment of considerable size. How large? Once 
the present unbalance of power is substantially redressed; once, the major 
differences between the west and the Soviet Union are removed; then it might 
suffice to maintain a Military Establishment of 2,000,000 men. Then, if we have 
a fundamental reorganization, the costs in dollars of present purchasing value, 
should be cut back to no more than 20 billions of tax dollars Such an estab- 
lishment of reasonable manpower and reasonable costs in lars could be 
maintained indefinitely; or until such time as we have a genuine world-wide 
disarmament. The last, alas, we shall probably not witness in our own lifetime. 

8. Gentlemen of the House Armed Services Committee, I am for some form of 
universal military service. I am for it: First, because it should result in 
spreading equitably and effectively the duties of service in defense of the Nation. 
It is right the Nation expects every able-bodied citizen to render some token 
of real service. It is wrong to saddle such burdens, inequitably, upon too few 
for too long a time. Those who in good conscience cannot take up arms should 
be given some other opportunity to serve their country. In their case, IT should 
suggest their term of service be substantially longer than that of others; perhaps, 
by as much as 6 months. TI believe we should reassert, strongly, this duty to 
national service, though it be for purposes beyond military service. Such for 
instance, as construction of public projects of all kind. Second, I am for uni- 
versal national service, and the last might he a better term to use, because it 
would lesson the dangers of turning this Nation into a garrison state, dotted 
with barracks; rattling with jingoism. The present hodgepodge, which is hardly 
a system, might well result in this emergence of a garrison state. Too many 
people are making a career of military service, or are being pushed, willy-nilly, 
into such a career. When men spend 4 years, or more, in the armed services, 
at a time of life most formative and determinative psychologically, they give 
up attempting to readjust to civilian pursuits. And many of our men now 
in service have already been in such service more than 4 vears, not because they 
chose this life, but rather for being pushed into it by circumstances beyond their 
control. And third, I am for some form of universal national service because 
it makes possible the maintenance of a large national defense: effective not 
least, because of a constantly growing pool of trained manpower in reserves. 

9. How long should these men he asked to serve? And, gentlemen, please 
notice I am not including women of the United States, for nothing would turn 
us faster into a militarized nation, a garrison state, than demanding military 
service from our women. Nor do the men want this. In fact, the men resent 
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women in the services. If women are needed there, let them volunteer. But 
for goodness sakes keep them at home in the United States. That is, all except 
the nurses. After all, the men must have something to come back to. How 
long, then, Should the men be asked to serve in any program of universal national 
service? I would suggest 2 years as a maximum, Perhaps it would be practica| 
to permit those who wish to go to college, or some accredited trade school, to 
take their first year in the services and then be allowed to get their last year 
of training at these schools under some program, like an ROTC. Or such men 
could be credited with 9 months of service training while in school, then return- 
ing to the military camps for a last 8 months of intensive work. When should 
this national service be rendered? I suggest again at the age of 19, or upon 
graduation from high school, if the candidate so desires. Gentlemen, as a prac- 
tical consideration, you might get surprising support from American educators 
for such a program as outlined above. Particularly if some GI rights were 
appended. 

10. It is clear no military service, no Defense Establishment, is worth much, 
unless there exists a sufficiently large and efficient cadre. <A core of professional 
personnel which keeps the machine going—which is capable of training large 
numbers quickly and well, at least sufficiently well, to make valuable fighting 
men out of raw recruits. Such a cadre today must be larger than any old pro- 
fessional Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps known to us before 190. I 
submit a figure of 600,000 might not be too far amiss. Perhaps more than half 
this number could be induced to make a career of military life, while the rest 
would be long-term volunteers. It should present little real difficulty to secure 
such a cadre. And, indeed, gentlemen, these men should be adequately compen- 
sated. This, in terms of civilian standards of pay. For it’s essential to get the 
best possible men into such a permanent cadre; and the military services should 
frankly make a bid for the best in character and brains. Perhaps, gentlemen, 
this would plug up some of the drains of waste. It might well be, the figure of 
600,000 professional military persennel, is either too high or too low a figure. 
But the Congress should determine it in consultation with the Pentagon; not the 
Pentagon in consultation with a hero-worshipping Congress. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, it might be well to permit the Pentagon to exercise its best profes- 
sional judgment in matters of allocating such cadre personnel. 

11. Gentlemen, I repeat, its essential plans be made quickly to transform the 
present hodge-podge, called a Military Establishment, into something which 
makes sense in long-term projection. We cannot go on much longer as we are. 
First, because our Military Establishment is neither efficient nor fully effective 
to serve its real purposes. Second, it is causing undue and unbearable hardship 
for the men drafted or recalled; unbearable hardships for the families they must 
leave behind at home. If no remedy is found very soon, our national defense 
must suffer the inevitable consequences. There already exists a strong under- 
eurrent of criticism. One of these days it must break into the open. Then 
gentlemen, a great deal of harm could result. It might well take years to repair 
such damage. The professionals of the Pentagon are not the best psychologists 
in the world. You gentlemen should know more about it than they do, Third, 
something must be done soon, or else our whole civilian production machine 
must suffer the consequences of confusion and dislocation. American produc- 
tion capacity is the most important single item of strength we possess; it’s our 
greatest advantage over others, the Soviet Union most of all. And fourth, the 
cost in tax dollars is important. Somehow, or other, it’s vitally important costs 
be squared, both with the American capacity to pay and the public willingness 
to pay. From a practical point of view, the last is likely, more immediately 
important than the first. The American people, not least here in our Mississippi 
Valley, are growing increasingly critical of the costs of the Military Establish- 
ment. And no longer are the people willing to take the estimates of professional 
military men at face value. No more than you are, gentlemen. 

12. I do not wish to cast aspersions upon the professional military man. I 
repeat, I respect him when he does his job well. But I do wish to stress the fact 
our Military Establishment has always been a vested interest. Today, it’s a 
dangerously large and powerful vested interest. There must come a time when 
any further enlargement of this establishment must turn it into the master of 
the American people. You have seen the constantly rising demands made upon 
the Congress by the men of the Pentagon. And I know many of you gentlemen 
have grown alarmed over it. I should like to tell you, the American people are 
as apprehensive as you are. Indeed, there have been many instances in history 
when the military took command over the civil authority. The results you know. 
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rhe late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke about it repeatedly. He 
sisted, in his administration he would never permit the military professionals 
to command the Government. Mr. Roosevelt was right, the civil authority must 
iiways maintain the preeminence. Gentlemen, you set the military budget: 
ventlemen, you must insist on the last word in planning the broad outlines of 
the new Military Establishment. Yes; the hysteria in the United States is 
It is no longer necessary to go 10 miles when 5 will suffice very nicely. 


abating. 
If you 


The American people have stopped at the 5-mile post some time ago. 
insist on going still farther, they are likely to turn back instead of following you. 

Gentlemen of the House Armed Service Committee, I have spoken frankly. 
I meant no offense to anyone. I most certainly meant no insult to the officers 
under patent from the Congress. I have stated the problem as I saw it, and I do 
believe this represents a concensus among large segments of the American peo- 
nle. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE T, SUDERMANN, 
Professor of History, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. CHARLES E. ODEGAARD, EXECUTIVE Director, AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, ON S. 1, UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 


BILI 


I venture to appear before you because I have had three sets of experiences 
which provide me with a vantage point from which to view certain aspects of 
the bill being considered by the committee. Just a word concerning these experi- 
ences. 

1. Iam an historian by profession. I am also director of the national organi- 
zation which for 30 years has served as the central coordinating and planning 
point for research in certain important fields. These fields are language and 
literature, general history, as well as the history of science, religions, art and 
music, philosophy, cultural anthropology, and—for some of their aspects—politi- 
cal science, law, economics, geography, and sociology. My daily round gives me 
a good idea of the uses of experts in these special fields. 

2. I have some understanding of, and appreciation for, the probiems of the 

military gained through almost 4 vears in the Navy during World War IT on 
typically military assignment, including 2144 years of sea duty. 
3. Ihave had an unusual opportunity to see the interrelations between civilian 
and military activities through membership during 2 years in the scientific 
advisory committees established by the Director of Selective Service. With the 
benefit of a continuing supply of information from Selective Service officers, we 
were able to review policy concerning specialized manpower in close relation to 
problems of the military. We also reviewed political and administrative diffi- 
culties connected with the drafting of men. 

The bill presented by the Department of Defense for the administration con- 
tains provisions which recognize, at least implicitly, the need of a continuing 
supply of highly trained specialized manpower in this emergency along with the 
need for large numbers of men in the armed services. The bill attempts to meet 
both types of needs through its general provisions for service by age groups, and 
throuh the provision that up to 75,000 men may be selected by “such civilian 
officials or agencies of the Government as the President may designate” for 
retention temporarily in training before rendering service. This provision of the 
bill is wise. It should not be regarded as granting favors to any individual. It 
rather safeguards the interest and defense of the Nation through providing 
means for developing types of human resources critically needed by the Nation 
in this emergency. 

I question only the wisdom of establishing by law a fixed ceiling of 75,000 men 
annually. The very real possibility of a long period of international tension, 
or of a long war, suggests the desirability of thinking of this problem in long- 
range terms. I recognize, however, that stringent needs of the moment may 
force a short-range view. I hope that we will not yield to the short-run view 
any more than we have to; but if we do, we must be certain that we take care 
ina realistic way even of our short-run emergency needs. If we have to lighten 
ship in a dangerous passage, let us at least think twice about what we throw 
overboard. The proposed legislation allows for administrative discretion up 
to 75,000. It would seem wiser to remove the ceiling, leaving the exact figure 
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entirely to administrative determination, or providing if anything, a mininuy 
rather than a maximum. 

The bill also recognized the need for a balanced national leadership throng) 
the nonrestrictive character of the provision that the men selected for training 

may “engage in study or research in medicine, the sciences, engineering. {}p 
humanities, and other fields determined by [the President] to be in the nationg| 
interest.” The language of the bill in this particular accords with the spir); 
of the recommendations developed by the six scientific advisory committers + 
selective service. You will remember that these committees unanimously ree. 
ommended that some individuals of high competence be permitted to continy 
in training without restrictions as to subject matter based on any narrow do 
trine of essential fields of research. The committees reached this recomime: 
tion through consultation with those who know the use and application of tayy 
lines of specialization in relation to defense operations. The committee mem. 
bers were drawn from the agricultural and biological sciences, the healing srts. 
the physical sciences, the engineering sciences, the humanities, and the soci! 
sciences, They included men from research, teaching, professional practice, and 
industry. Their discussions provided a good course of instruction for cach 
member in the relationship between special fields of knowledge and the nation: 
defense. They reviewed problems of specialized manpower in a wide setting 
embodying all the fields of research, a wider setting than that provided by any 
other body which has devoted time to a real study of this problem. It is reas. 
suring to see that the bill has taken account of recommendations reached after 
long and careful consideration by the six scientific committees. A further hy 
statement seems to me to be in order here. 

Others better suited than I have already testified before you concerning the 
desirability of continued training programs for men equipped to perform the 
scientific and technological jobs associated with defense. The great importance 
to the Nation’s safety of such individuals has already been recognized through 
the program of the Atomic Energy Commission, the establishment of the Natioual 
Science Foundation, and—insofar as medicine and the healing arts are con- 
cerned—through manpower legisiation already in operation. 

We need to be provided with the best best scientific and technological equip- 
ment we can get. Our ability to have such equipment is based directly upo: 
keeping our scientific research and our productive capacity ahead of the rest of 
the world. 

But these—the equipment, the scientific research, the productive capacity to 
a Congress concerned with national security—are all means to an end—the 
persuasion of men. We recognize this ultimate objective in flashes, if not con- 
sistently, when we argue in particular situations whether we should even use 
equipment like the atom bomb. In other words, we are not prepared to know 
how best to use this equipment unless we know possible and probable human 
reactions to their use. 

Some nations we want to persuade to be our friends and allies; others we 
hope will be at least neutral; and some we may think can be handled only with 
threats and possibly actual physical force. These nations differ widely in cul- 
tural traditions, social organizations, systems of ideas and values. Therefore, 
they differ in the things which attract or repel them, and in the things for which 
they will fight and die. Within nations there are considerable differences among 
individuals. We sometimes think we know our next door neighbors well and yet 
can be fooled. How much more difficult is it to know other nations and the 
internal variations among their people. To get to know men and their variations 
the world over requires as much specialized knowledge as to get to know the 
atom. Without the knowledge of men and nations, we use our technology and 
military force blindly. 

It is easy to be impressed by the consequences of science and technology as 
they appear in physical objects. Battleships, bombs, planes are awe-inspiring 
as I have had some occasion to observe. We see these material instruments, 
feel them, smell them, hear them, They act immediately and directly upon al! 
our senses, and pound into our consciousness. 








It is not so reassuring when one considers the lack of understanding of the defense 
needs of this country in the way of highly developed research skills, exhibited by such rv 
ports as this, the Plans for the Development and Use of Scientific Manpower recommended 
to the National Security Resources Board by the Thomas committee. 
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It is much less easy to see certain products just as much associated with 
fense which I have in mind. However, I did pick up in my office on coming 
jere certain objects which may serve to illustrate my point. 

~ Whether we are dealing with enemies, allies, or neutrals, it is useful to be 
able to talk with them or to listen to their talk. Yet, though we Americans 
qnavoidably live now in this global tower of Babel, the gift of tongues does not 
readily descend upon us. We hade a brave start during World War II, espe- 
cially in the ACLS-Army intensive language program which my own organization 
directed. But the funds to continue the work were snuffed out at the end of 
the war, and we are still far from having the tools or persons needed to teach 
more Americans languages they need desperately to know under present circum- 
stances. Here at least are a few examples of the kinds of tools needed. Manuals 
for learning to speak Japanese, Korean, Serbo-Croatian, Russian, etc. (Descrip- 





jon.) 

For intelligence purposes in the narrower military sense and for purposes of 
political analysis and action on the ideological front, we need many more persons 
who can read and interpret such books as this. This volume comes to my hand 
simply because it was very difficult for persons who have good reasons—defense 
reasons among others—to analyze it, to obtain copies from Russia. As a conse- 
quence, ny organization published it through photo-offset to make it more readily 
available. It is the Political Dictionary, a handbook for political organizers 
developed by Russians for their use. (Description. ) 

If we cannot all read similarly informative works in their original tongue, 
it helps to have good translations made. Many a useful fact can be found in 
works written by other nationals for their own use, in this Gase works written by 
Russians for use in Russia. Here is a useful volume—an Economic Geography 
of the U. S.S. R. (Description. ) 

Or here is a survey on Soviet Views on the Postwar World Economy containing 
an official eritique of “Changes in the Economy of Capitalism Resulting From 
the Second World War.” = (Description.) 

Or here is a basic treatise on Soviet law for use in the law schools in which 
lawyers, never an uninfluential class, are trained in their profession. In this 
case the lawyer who wrote the book as well as the book itself has some weight 
in the world. The book is Vishinsky’s The Law of the Soviet State. (Descrip- 
tion.) 

Or, switching to another field, it might be the principal survey of Russian 
Folklore. If you want to analyze the possible behavior of Russians, let us say 
even the Ivans in the Red Army, it helps to know the folklore they learned at 
their mothers’ knees and later for the values and standards inculcated in them. 

These objects may not appear particularly dangerous, but they are loaded with 
information of great value to our national security. Now let me hand you the 
results of a kind of blockbuster which one informed commentator has called “the 
biggest hole there is in the iron curtain’”—the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 
(Description. ) 

I have presented as examples a few objects concerning Russia which happen to 
be readily at hand because some years ago there were a few scholars in America 
who realized that we could no longer afford to ignore the existence of Russia, and 
that we had to step up our facilities for learning as much as we could as fast as 
we could. The same line of thought has led to the creation of a similar project 
for Arabic, Turkish, and Persian materials and to hopes for the same kind of 
product for Chinese. To face the kind of emergency before us now, we need 
similar works for the peoples of virtually every corner of the earth. 

Works of the type I have placed before you help to tell you what kinds of 
people we have to deal with, what resources, what strengths and weaknesses they 
have. They are the research materials of scholars of man, of highly trained 
experts in language and literature, in the history of human cultures, in philosophy 
and religions, in anthropology, sociology, political science, economics, geography, 
and psychology. It is these fields which provide the basic data for psychological 
warfare, and for that broader ideological warfare which the Russians have used 
with conspicuous success. 

Though I have spoken of these experts in terms of their knowledge of other 
peoples, we should not overlook another use of them. We ourselves have great 
need for skills in administration, organization, and communication which 
specialists in these fields help to develop. This is certainly not a time to disregard 
the need for a con.inuing supply of highly trained civilian administrators. The 
possibility that our own soil may be bombed provides a new kind of danger for 
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the American people, and calls for enterprising and trained leaders among oy 
citizens, since established habits and procedures may be broken by physi 
destruction within our own frontiers. 

In short, the operations of these experts are directly related to the intelligen; 
handling of immediate and vital problems of defense. 

Perhaps someone will say that no special consideration need be given training 
of students in these fields, even though they may be fairly important, since after 
2 years’ service men could return for subsequent training. I think that we are 
all aware of the risk involved in this hope of having these men back in Civilian 
life at the end of 2 years; but there is another even more pressing reason { 
have serious reservations about the wisdom of accepting a 2-year gap, if no 
more, at this time. 

Such a proposal rests upon a very erroneous reading of the present situation 
concerning research in man and human cultures, 

Perhaps a good case could be made for accepting a 2-year gap in the training 
of scientific and technological personnel, since our greatest claim to fame abroad 
is our superiority in technological matters. I do not for an instant recommend 
any such idea since there is every reason to retain any lead which we may have, 
It is, however, precisely in our knowledge of other peoples and in our Capacity 
to deal with them in a highly informed way that we are least equipped with ex- 
perts. Our very history, the very character of our educational structure, its nar- 
rowly Western European emphasis, its relative indifference to foreign languages, 
its heavy technical emphasis, all these have illy prepared us for sudden jinjec- 
tion into persistent and dangerous relations with other peoples. It is, therefore, 
every bit as hazardous in the short run to be indifferent to the need of developing 
leadership in the fields of humane learning as it would be in the sciences and 
technology. 

I have presented my reasons for approving the inclusion of the humanities in 
the areas for research and study in the bill and for urging the adoption of a 
policy which permits the Nation to have at least a minimum number of persons 
trained in many fields. The language of the bill on this point is sufficiently 
general to permit the President to continue in training men in a wide variety 
of fields. I do not know what the specific intent of the administration is, but 
this aspect of manpower policy seems sufficiently important to warrant clarifi- 
cation through further questioning of administrative officials. 

The bill is vague with reference to other related matters of great importance. 
What is intended by—and I quote—such civilian officials or agencies of the 
Government as the President may designate” who are to select the 75,000 indi- 
viduals who will be continued in civilian professional training. What agencies 
are meant? On what basis are they to select these individuals? Even though this 
may properly be an administrative matter, it is an important enough problem to 
warrant some indication of intent. 

The bill recognizes the importance of high-level training to our safety by pro 
viding for the selection of the 75,000 group for civilian training, but it sets up a 
difference between the level of support for those who enter ROTC training and 
for those who—presumably also in the national interest—continue ip civilian 
training. With all the benefits accruing to the individual who takes ROTC 
training, further thought should be given to scholarship aid to the civilian group 

The bill is very vague on a fundamental point, the use of those individuals in 
the maximum 75,000 group after they have completed training. It provides that 
within 10 years of the completion of civilian training they may be called into 
active service in the Armed Forces for the unserved portion of their required 
military service “unless such person performs other military or civilian service 
in the national interest for a period equivalent to such period of service in ac- 
cordance with regulations, provided by the President.” What does this mean? 
Granted that such individuals should render the Nation the same portion of 
service required of others whether military or civilian, what provisions are 
proposed to guarantee that this will be accomplished? 








Berea, Ky., March 12, 1951. 
Please get the following story of public opinion re UMTS into hands of some 
Representative who would present it to the House of Representatives. 
On Sunday afternoon of March 11 the undersigned directed a house-to-house 
public opinion survey of 450 noncollege adult residents of Berea, Ky., a town 
with a noncollege population of 2,300. Less than 25 members of Berea College 
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faculty were interviewed. All areas of the town were covered and interviews 
made wherever people were at home. 

We found that 62 percent of those interviewed did not know that S. 1 in- 
yolved permanent conscription along with new draft legislation. 

Of all the 450 citizens interviewed, 50 percent were opposed to permanent 
conscription, 384 percent favored, 12 percent undecided. Of those who have 
thought about the issue enough to make up their minds over 60 percent are 
opposed. General opposition to militarization of 18-year-olds was clearly evi- 
dent. In summary I believe: 

(1) That the permanent conscription aspects of this bill have been generally 
concealed from the American people. 

(2) UMTS measure should be separated from new emergency draft 
legislation. 

(3) A date should be established terminating the operation of any such new 
draft measure. 

(4) To know true picture of American public opinion on UMTS, let Congress 
get out of Washington and come home to listen humbly to the ordinary people 
rather than to the Department of Defense propagandists, 

On Monday evening March 12 the following resolution was passed by general 
faculty of Berea College with a majority of around 90 percent : 

“The general faculty of Berea College strongly takes the position that present 
proposed legislation as in the 8. 1 should not constitute a permanent national 
commitment to any program of universal military training and service. And 
that that feature should be stricken from the bill before the House of 
Representatives.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Roscoe GIFFIN, Ph. D., 
Profe ssor of Sociology and Departmental Chairman, Berea Colle ge, 
Berea, Ky. 

For your information in Armed Services Committee the following undersigned 
believe this information would hold true in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas as 
constituents of the Society of Friends (Quakers) known as Kansas yearly 
meeting of Friends. 

W. KEITH PARKER. 
CECIL Brown, Jr. 
DANIEL A. NEIFERT. 
WILBpuR E. WHEELER. 
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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2822, RELATING TO THE 
ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF LAND AND INTERESTS IN 
LAND BY THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 27, 1951. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CHarrMAN. Let the committee come to order. 
I call up H. R. 2822. 
Let the bill be printed in the record. 
(Bill H. R. 2822 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 2822, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL Relating to the acquisition and disposition of land and interests in land by the Army and 
the Air Force 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That prior to the acquisition or disposal, by lease 
or otherwise, of any real estate having an assessed or fair market value in excess 
of $1,000 acquired for military or civil defense purposes within the continental 
limits of the United States, the Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii or 
Puerto Rico, for the use of the Department of the Army, the Department of the 
Air Force, or the Federal Civil Defense Administration, under any provision of 
law, the Secretaty of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, or the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, as the case may be, shall 
come into agreement with the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives with respect to the terms of such prospective 
acquisitions or disposals; and recital of compliance with this Act in any instru- 
ment of conveyance by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
or the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration under any 
provision of law shall be conciusive evidence of such Secretary’s or Administrator’s 
compliance with this Act as to the property conveyed. 

Sec. 2. This Act may be cited as the ‘“‘Defense Land Transfer Act”’. 

The CuartrMAn. General Pick, of the Corps of Engineers; is he 
here? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Come around, General. 

Now, bring your assistants around, up to this other table here. 

Now, General, you have read this bill that is before us have you 
not? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairmMan. Now, any comments you want to make to the 
committee in regard to it? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement I should 
like to read. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ, GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Picx. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
H. R. 2822 would require the Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
to come into agreement with the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives prior to the acquisition or 
disposal, by lease or otherwise, of any real estate having an assessed 
or fair market value in excess of $1,000 when acquired for military 
or civil defense purposes within the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

The Chief of Engineers is responsible for the real estate function 
for the Army and Air Force and also has the construction responsibility 
for these services. This work is done by the field offices of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

This bill will cause, among other things, many delays in the perform- 
ance of the defense program—delays of which members of this commit- 
tee may not be cognizant. 

Practically all of the real estate activity is carried on in a very de- 
centralized fashion; that is to say, probably 85 percent of all real 
estate actions are performed at field level. Once instructions issue 
from Washington, the field offices operate freely and without further 
reference to my office. 

With the $1,000 limitation now in the bill the committee would be 
required to pass upon approximately 20,000 actions a year or 1,750 
each month. If the limitation were $5,000 the actions would be 
approximately 10,000 a year or 825 a month. With a $10,000 limita- 
tion, the number of actions would be 5,000 a year or 400 a month. 

This bill will delay— ; 

1. The construction program of the Department of Defense: (a) 
Rights of entry could not be secured, thereby delaying architect 
engineers in proceeding with design; (6) construction could not be 
commenced until the committee have approved the terms of options 
to purchase. Construction personnel and mobilized equipment 
might be idle as a result; (c) buildings in the way of construction 
could not be disposed of. 

2. Real estate could not be leased in time to meet required occu- 
pancy dates for (a) recruiting and induction program; b maneuver 
and training areas; (c) military procurement program; (d) storage of 
matériel; (€) port facilities. 

This bill also would delay— 

3. Recapture of former military installations. 

4. (a) Leases of military real estate for agricultural and grazing 
purposes; (6) leases of stand-by industrial plants. 

With respect to the disposal of real estate attention is invited to the 
fact that Public Law 910 of the Eighty-first Congress prevents virtu- 
ally all disposals without specific authorization by Congress. 

The bill would centralize the real estate function in Washington, 
which as I have previously indicated is now performed on a highly 
decentralized basis. 

The cost of administering the bill might not be great. However, 
the cost of delays occasioned by it, although difficult to estimate in 
dollars, would be, I am certain, very large. 
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In order that the defense program be not delayed it would seem 
necessary that the committee give continuous—indeed daily—atten- 
tion to the real-estate requirements of the Department of Defense. 
It is not clear how agreements would be reached with the committee 
when Congress is not in session. 

In view of the foregoing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call these ques- 
tions to your attention and ask they be given favorable considera- 
tion when the bill is considered, sir. 

That completes my general statement, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you very much, General. 

To sum up your statement, you do not look with much favor on 
legislation of this kind? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. Now, let’s analyze it. Let’s see if this bill is on 
the right line or if your position is on the right line. 

The acquisition by lease or purchase of realty is done on the field 
level? 

General Pick. 85 percent of it, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then the Department here in Washington doesn’t 
know anything about it until the field has consummated the lease or 
the acquisition? 

General Pick. The first information the Department gets is when 
the field has acted. 

The CuarrMan. Then how can the field have an over-all knowledge 
of what are the requirements of the Department? Why isn’t it 
absolutely essential that it be centralized and someone has a general 
view and a general knowledge of the whole national defense program? 

For instance, down here at Camp Benning, Ga., a large installation, 
the field there might say that we need so many thousand acres of 
land; we need to rent so many buildings. The man goes ahead down 
there under the law today and he makes contracts and it all comes 
up here and that is the end of it. 

Now, if the Department had knowledge of that before it was done, 
the Department might be in position to say, ‘““Our plans don’t con- 
template such kind of program.’ 

Now, why isn’t it highly important that it be centralized, instead 
of being decentralized out in the field? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, if what you have said was the pro- 
cedure, I would agree with vou, but that is not the procedure, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Well, tell us the procedure, then. 

General Pick. The procedure is—— 

The CHatrMan. Now, suppose the commanding general at Fort 
Benning wants to buy some land or he wants to rent some buildings: 
Now, what is the procedure? 

General Pick. The procedure is for the commanding general at Fort 
Benning to make his desires known to the Department of the Army. 
The Department of the Army reviews his request and if they concur 
in his request then that is included in an authorization bill which 
comes up to the Congress and to this committee for authorization, 
and if it is authorized and then if funds are appropriated, then the 
Department of the Army issues a directive to the Chief of Engineers 
to have this land acquired. 

The CuHatrMan. All right. 
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What about a lease? We understand it fairly well in regard to 
purchase. What about a lease? 

General Pick. If the Commanding General at Fort Benning desired 
to lease a 

The CuarrmMan. Hotel? 

General Pick. A tract of land or a hotel, he would make his request 
in the same manner to the Department of the Army. If the Depart- 
ment of the Army approved his request, then that would be passed to 
the Chief of Engineers and we would have a study made of it. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, is there any delay caused in making the lease 
by sending the information to the Department, to tell the Department 
what is the view of the Commanding General? Any delay caused 
by that? 

General Prcx. There may be some delay because the Department 
might send it back to him and say that ‘“‘We need more information,” 
or “We would think that you should look and see if you could find 
another piece of property that would not cost so much.” 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

Now, would there be any additional delay if it went one step further 
and came up here, instead of stopping at the Pentagon? Now, the 
only delay would be the trip from the Pentagon to the Capitol, and 
the only delay would be a meeting of the committee here, or a sub- 
committee, to pass on it; isn’t that all? 

General Prcx. That is correct, sir, but 85 percent of these—not 85 
percent but a tremendous number of small leases —— 

The CuatrMan. Oh, yes, I understand that. 

General Pick. Are on an hourly basis, almost. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. And they all have to come to 
Washington and be approved in the Pentagon. 

General Pick. They have to be approved in the Pentagon. A 
directive has to be issued. 

The CuHairMan. That is right. Whenever you lease anything, it 
has to come to the Pentagon from the field. 

General Pick. These small leases are handled by telephone. Under 
certain delegated authorities I have authority to go—— 

The CuarrmMan. Then if it is handled by telephone the officer comes 
up and picks up the telephone and calls you and he says, ‘General, I 
need so and so down here at Camp Benning,” and you say, ‘‘ All right, 
go ahead.” 

Then it is left entirely to the viewpoint of the officer there. You 
are trusting him to have good judgment? 

General Pick. That is correct, for those that go to the Pentagon, 
but numbers and numbers and numbers of them come to the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers that don’t go to the Pentagon because of the 
type of lease involved. For instance, leases for garages and recruiting 
stations and small installations throughout the Army and the Air 
Force: They are handled under authority which has been delegated 
to the Chief of Engineers by the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Now, all large acquisitions or leases have to come in for approval 
The CuarrmMan. What do you call large? A hotel? 
General Pick. Oh, yes, that would be a large one, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much? 
Mr. CLemente. What amount? 














General Pick. All specialized. It doesn’t make any difference how 
much—— 

The CHarrMan. Well, $10,000 or $20,000? 

General Pick. There is no limit to it, sir. Each case is solved on 
its merit if it is a specialized 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Coin. How do you decide which one goes to which place? 

General Pick. Sir? 

Mr. Cour. How is it decided by somebody as to whether a proposal 
goes to the Army engineers or to the Department? 

General Pick. Any specialized project, like the hotel he is talking 
about, which would be a specialized project. 

Mr. Jonnson. Name a few more, will you, a half dozen more 
specialized projects? 

General Pick. Well, hospitals, manufacturing plants, all kinds of 
shelter. 

Mr. Jounson. Navigation easements included in that, where you 
get permission to fly over houses? 

General Pick. You have to get authority for those, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. | handled one without any congressional approval 
out in Sacramento. We had a lawyer down in San Francisco handle 
the whole thing. 

General Pick. What kind of lease, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. It is the right to run airplanes over houses, navigation 
vasement. It scares the life out of the people who live underneath 
them. They have a lot of those around airfields. 

General Pick. That authority was contained in the authority for 
the air base, sir. . 

The CHatrMan. Now, General, you point out specifically where 
certain delays could take place. You say: 





Real estate could not be leased in time to meet required occupancy dates for 
recruiting and induction program. 

Don’t vou think we could establish very quickly, where you bring a 
proposition that you want to lease a building in New York City and 
so many thousand square feet and so much a square foot at such and 
such a street, for recruiting—don’t you think you would be getting 
an answer pretty quick? 

The first thing the committee would do or its staff would do is to 
determine what is its fair market value per square foot and try to see 
whether we are being gouged on the rent we would have to pay. We 
look into that and then we will say, “All right, you have to have a place 
for recruiting.” 

We might say, ‘What about using a Federal building?” 

Well, you can’t use a Federal building. You have all the space in 
there—the Post Office Department or the Department of Justice. 
We can’t go in a Federal building and we have to go somewhere else. 

All right. It wouldn’t take long to find that out on the part of 
the committee, would it? It takes you some time, doesn’t it? 

General Pick. There is authority delegated at the present time for 
those to be handled at the field level because they have a rule set 
up where we have to get those within 48 hours. 

The CuarrMan. A recruiting station within 48 hours? 
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General Pick. They 

The CHarrMaNn. General, wait 1 minute. Let’s take that up. 
You say you have a rule that you have to have recruiting stations in 
48 hours? 

General Pick. The using service—— 

The Cuarrman. What? 

General Pick. The using service say that they want those in 48 
hours. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now don’t you know you have recruiting stations already estab- 
lished and, if you are going to change it, negotiation takes place; you 
have to find a place, and you have to get all the information about it. 
You have to make arrangements for moving your recruiting station. 
I can’t see where it has to be closed out in 48 hours, to get a recruiting 
station from one street to another street. 

General Pick. That is what we are being asked to do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So you think there will be a delay on recruiting? 

General Pick. I think there would be a delay if those papers had 
to come into Washington, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. You never see those papers? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And you leave that entirely to the officer. 

Now the recruiting station is usually commanded by a lieutenant 
or a captain or a sergeant? 

General Pick. The request comes from the Army commander, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Then it comes from the Army commander? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Of the area? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. And the recruiting officer who actually is going to 
do the work, why he makes the request to the Commanding General 
of the Army? 

General Pick. The Commanding General of the Army makes the 
request for the-——— 

The CuairmMan. Then it boils down it is left entirely to the man 
who is in charge of the recruiting station to make the decision, be- 
cause everybody is approving what he does? 

General Pick. No, sir. The approval is in the Army commander. 

The CuatrRMAN. Yes; but the Army commander doesn’t go out 
and inspect it. 

General Prcx. No; but his staff will handle it, sir, completely. 
The district engineer—— 

The CuarrMan. No; it is not the district engineer. It is the 
Army. 

General Pick. The district engineer goes out and finds the place 
and says to the Army representative, which is usually a staff officer, 
“This is what we have to offer you; is it satisfactory?” 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now what about a maneuver and training area? Now, those are 
large areas, aren’t they? Your training area covers thousands and 
thousands of acres of ground. Now you say to do this will slow that 
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up. Now you are not purchasing it. You are leasing it; because if 
you purchase this—— 

General Pick. We have two requests now, Mr. Chairman, for large 
maneuver areas, and the deadline on those for the lease to be con- 
summated is the 19th of March. 

The CuarrmMan. The 19th of March? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CHartrMAN. How long has that been pending in your Depart- 
ment? How long has it been on your desk? 

General Pick. We have had it in my office about a week. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Pick. I mean we had the request for a week. 

The CHartrMaNn. Now why is there a deadline? You have to have 
the training area set up and have got to let contracts to build houses 
in the training area? 

General Pick. One is an exercise area at Camp Jackson, S. C. 

The CuHarirmMan. You just want to buy some more land down 
there-—— 

General Pick. That at Jackson is in order to take care of the train- 
ing of the troops that are already in Camp Jackson. The other one 
is down at Camp Polk, La. 

Mr. Duruam. What is the total acreage in Camp Jackson at the 
present time, General? 

General Pick. At the present time? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

General Pick. I haven’t that figure. 

Mr. Durnam. It is a large area. 

General Pick. It is a large area. 

The CuairmMan. Now are you leasing that or acquiring that? 

Now we will take Camp Jackson. 

General Pick. They asked us to lease, sir, 22,000 acres of additional 
jand there. 

The CHarrMaNn. All right. 

Now it has been on your desk. We will take this as a case. It 
has been on your desk since the middle of February and you have 
been investigating it? 

General Pick. We have known about it for a week. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Pick. We have already had our field people working on it. 

The CuarrMan. All right. So it has been on your desk for about 
a month? 

General Pick. No. 

The CHarrMANn. How is it going to cause any delay—— 

General Pick. Let me correct you right there, sir. We got the 
request last Saturday. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

General Pick. From staff over here. We have already processed 
it to the field and they are working on it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now how is it going to cause any considerable delay? When you 
get that information, just put your hat on your head and roll up 
here in a big car and say, ““Now, members of the committee, here is 
a matter that is urgent and I want to call it to your attention, and 
here are all our facts.” 
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Is it going to cause much delay to do that? 

Now where we would first get this information is when some news- 
paper says the Army has leased 22,000 acres of land at so much per 
acre down there, and that would be the first information Congress 
would have about it. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t object at all to that par- 
ticular lease coming up here because that is a great big thing. 

The CHarrman. All right; but you enumerate that as one of the 
delays to coming up here. You said maneuver and training areas; 
you say, if we pass this bill, it will cause a delay to obtain projects of 
that kind. Now we all know——— 

General Pick. It is the terms of the lease. If we have to come 
here to get in that 22,000 acres there may be dozens of tracts in there 
that have to be handled separately. 

The CHarrMan. That is all right. 

In your brief or analysis vou get that information. When you get 
that information you just come up here and say, “Here is a thousand 
acres owned by Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith wants $20 an acre lease. 

“Here is 800 acres owned by somebody else. We can lease his for 
so much. 

“The total lease will be so much.” 

Now, what harm is going to be for you to come up here and tell us 
about it? 

General Pick. I think if it could be handled on an over-all basis 
like that, sir, those large things like that would be appropriate to come 
up to the committee on. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That is all we are after. Yet you 
raised it as an objection against doing it. You said you will lose time. 

General Pick. If—— 

The CuarrmMan. I am trying to analyze these objections to see if 
you will lose any time. 

General Pick. You see the deadline is pretty short to get the—— 

The Cuarrman. All right. That may be true. If it is short with 
you it will be short with us. You will expedite it and so we will 
expedite it. 

General Pick. Sir, how will that be handled when Congress is not 
in session? 

The Cuarrman. It has been handled from time immemorial with 
the Navy. When Congress is not in session we delegate it to some 
staff member. General Maas used to do it. During the war, as far 
as the Navy was concerned, he would pass on a lease from a garage 
on up. When the committee wasn’t here and Congress wasn’t in 
session he acted and the committee ratified his acts, but at the same 
time every member of the committee who was charged with that 
responsibility knew that that project was pending before General 
Maas. If they didn’t like the recommendation that the Department 
sent in, of course they wired him and said, “We will have a hearing 
on it,”’ and a hearing would take place. 

Now, it is not going to be any delay on these matters. What this 
Congress wants to know is where the money goes and what is going 
on in the Department. That is all we are after, to find out here. We 
are not trying to delay it, but we are after to get some knowledge 
about it instead of reading it in the newspapers. 
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Now, take what happened the other day. We read here in the 
newspapers where the General Services is going out here in Washington 
City and rent for the Department of Defense three or four big hotels 
or apartment houses in the process of construction. 

Of course we know that we have got to pay a high rent for office 
space of that kind because every room carries a bathroom, closets, 
and other things, being built for an apartment house. The apartment 
house rents higher per square foot than an office building rents because 
it has more conveniences in it. 

Of course there will be a clause put in those contracts that, after 
they have been used by the Government, why then they are turned 
back, and they have to be put back in the same condition. 

Now why shouldn’t Congress know all about those things and lend 
its aid and cooperation in trying to make a good contract? 

I always thought that two heads was better than one. That is 
the reason we sit around here and have got 36 heads here. That is 
the reason we can get pretty good legislation, with counsel, and 
advising among ourselves, instead of just saying one man should do 
this. Now that is all we are after. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrMan. Now, of course the committee understands and 
vou understand as far as purchase is concerned you can’t purchase 
anything without an authorization of the Congress. That is specific. 

General Pick. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. But you can go out and make all these leases— 
look what happened during World War II. Somebody went down 
and leased everything in Miami Beach, and all those kind of things. 
Well, that might have been all right but it doesn’t hurt to have 
somebody else look over those things, and that is what we are after. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, you know we have a tremendous 
number of leases for agricultural purposes. 

The CuHarrman. Yes, and I note that; and, as far as I will be 
personally concerned, your grazing permits and all those things, vou 
would not have to come before the committee about that kind of 
stuff because that is a different type of work and I would not want 
the Corps of Engineers to have to come here and deal with the 
question of river and harbor development, riparian rights, and all 
those things. What we are trving to get at is where you are going 
out and leasing those hotels and where you are leasing land, where 
you are leasing buildings, and spending millions and millions and 
millions of dollars on high-priced leases. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I think we are in complete agreement 
on that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Then I think the committee’s mind is definitely made up that 
something must be done. We don’t want to do anything that is 
going to interfere with the prompt preparedness program, but at the 
same time there must be some close scrutiny on all these leases. 

General Pick. But the limitation of a thousand dollars, sir—— 

The CuHatrmMan. Well, I know that. 

General Picx. In money, is too small. 
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The CuarrMAN. That is probably too small, we will grant you, and 
you might be right on this. Now, here 
General Pick. Take this big tract down there for the maneuver 
area for Camp Jackson. If we could come before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, and say, “Here is 2,000 acres of land and there are so 
many holdings i in there and it is going to cost” 








The CHAIRMAN, All right. Then we would say, “Tell the com- 


mittee what is the military justification to acquire more land for the 
training.”’ You will have to make a case out of it. He just couldn’t 
do it because he wants to expand. Because you know, no one wants 
anybody to tell them what todo. They want to do everything to suit 
themselves. We are just trying to have a little voice in it. 

General Pick. I think that would be all right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let’s see; you said another thing: The 
military procurement program. What do you mean by the military 
procurement program? 

General Pick. You know, sir, we are now expanding our procure- 
ment program. I think last month our procurement program for the 
Army ran up over 2% billion dollars. We are having to expand our 
organization over the entire United States. 

The CHaArRMAN. Well, what do you mean by ‘“procurement’’? 
Procurement of what? Equipment? 

General Pick. Office space. 

The CHarrMan. Office space? 

General Pick. Office space. 

For instance, in our district office now, I am pushing it out into the 
office that heretofore had not been in the procurement business, but 
those things which were planned to come in under the mobilization 
program. We are expanding those now and all of the branches of 
the Department are expanding and we have to have office space for 
them. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Pick. Numbers and numbers of places. 

The CHarrMan. This means going out and renting office space. 

General Pick. For the Engineers—and we have a lot of it to do— 
in most cases it involved getting additional floor space in buildings 
where we already are. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Pick. Now in some of the other technical services of the 
Army it means setting up new offices at places that they didn’t have 
them organized. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now this thought runs through my mind. Can you tell this 
committee how much you spend annually for rent? How much do 
you spend annually for rent, for leases that you had for office space, 
garages, and all this other thing you have to rent, that you don’t 
buy? Have you the total amount you spend down here for rent? 

General Pick. I haven’t those figures here, sir. I can furnish them 
for the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Approximately. Some of you have some ideas 
down there what it is. How much do you pay annually for rent? 

General Prcx. We turned over to the General Services Administra- 
tion last year more than 4,000,000 feet of leased space for administra- 
tion. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, I am not talking about that. I want to 
know how much you pay annually for rent. 

General Pick. I don’t know the rental figures, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. All right. 

Then you think it would delay renting office space if you had to 
come up here and tell the committee that you were going to rent so 
many floors in this or that building throughout the United States. 

Then you say another thing caused delay and that is storage of 
matériel. That would be in warehouse, wouldn’t it? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, is it going to cause much delay to come up 
here? You first have to have it manufactured and then after you 
have it manufactured you have to turn it over to the force. Then 
if you have any surplus you have to store it. 

Is it going to cause much delay in the program if you come up here 
and said, ‘“‘We want to rent a great warehouse down in Norfolk, Va.”’ 

We would say, ‘The Navy has a warehouse down there; why can’t 
you use the Navy warehouse?” 

All those questions naturally arise. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, it is quite difficult to explain to you 
just exactly what it is. Now, for instance, take this wool that we 
have been trying to get a house for. 

The Cuoarrman. Right. 

General Pick. That is coming in here from Australia. We have 
searched the face of the*whole Atlantic seaboard for a place to do it. 

Mr. CuHarrMan. Well, if you would tell the Congress that you 
needed so many thousand square feet, you will find somebody in 
Congress who probably have some place you could rent right away. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think I can tell them where to put 
that wool. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. All you have to do is let 435 Congress- 
men know that you are out looking for floor space as a ware shouse and 
you won’t have much trouble finding it. 

Now, you don’t make a survey to see what the other department has, 
do you? 

General Pick. We have to. 

The CuatrmMan. You do? 

General Pick. We have to, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Pick. We can’t make a lease without finding whether 
anybody has any that we can get. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

General Pick. Now, the funny thing about the wool is that we have 
coming up from Australia up here at Boston, we can’t find anybody 
with any, and we can’t find any that we can lease. 

The CuairMan. All right. It won’t cause much delay to come 
down here and say, ‘‘We made a survey and we need a large warehouse 
to rent. We found this place. We will pay this much rent.” Will 
that cause you much delay? 

General Pick. Administratively it would, because we would have to 
get up a good case. 

The Coairman. That is right: 

General Pick. It would cost money and delay. 
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The Caarrman. Now, General, you put your finger on it. You 
have to make a good case, 

General Pick. Yes, sir; and I think we should make a good case. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

General Pick. And I think we should make a good case. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Now, you would be more cautious; wouldn’t you? 

General Pick. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. CLteMENtE. He made a good case out for this bill; didn’t he, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMAN. Yes; he made a good case for the bill. 

Now, port facilities. Of course, that is facilities to take care of 
material that comes into port? 

General Prex. Yes, sir; expansion of ports. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Now, recapture of former military installations. That would be 
leasing from some other department that is already in existence; is 
that correct? 

General Pick. Recapture. 

The CuHatrrMan. Recapture—— 

General Pick. Recapture properties which have been either turned 
over to States or sold to individuals with a recapture clause. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, as a matter of fact, you have got a recapture clause in them. 
For instance, you turn over a warehouse or an air field or a community 
and you have a recapture and you want to take that back to use. 

General Pick. Those are primarily manufacturing establishments. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Pick. And large—— 

The CHatrMan. Now, would that take much trouble, to come up 
here and do that, tell us about it, that you made a contract with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and you let them have a great building 
where we spent millions and millions of dollars on it and now you can 
utilize it and that you want to take that building back and it is going 
to cost you so much to recondition it and it is going to cost you so much 
rental on it—would that delay anything much? 

General Pick. Now, Mr. Chairman- 

The CuarrMAN. Except to make a good case out of it? 

General Pick. May I say this, a lot of those installations we have 
to get right of entry right now. 

The CHatrrMan. That is all right. There is no doubt about that. 

General Pick. Now, then, could we come before the committee 
and say, “‘Mr. Chairman, we want right of entry to this property, 
and we expect to lease it.” 

The CyatrMan. It all sums up—— 

General Pick. And we state the emergency or the reason why we 
should have a right of entry now. 

If we could get that, why then we could come back with the papers 
later to show you what it is going to cost us. In other words we 
know we are going to recapture. We would have to get the privilege 
of entering the property, because some of them—I know a piece 
right now, right close in here to Washington, which we reoccupied 
and the letters are going back and forth, back and forth. We are 
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trying to arrive at a price. The people who we reclaimed it from 
want three times as much for it as we are willing to pay. We are 
going to keep that thing going for a long time, but we are in there 
working now. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. But don’t you think it would strengthen 
your hand to make a good contract to say, ‘“‘ Well, I have to convince 
the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate. I have to 
convince them. I have to show that this is a good business prop- 
osition.”’ 

General Pick. But the armed services in this particular case, and 
the Congress, sir, authorized the project and appropriated the money 
and told me to go to work on this piece of land. 

The Cuatrman. Then you got it? 

Then Congress knows about that, then. Now, I think—— 

General Pick. Yes, but under the bill, sir, 1 would have to—— 

The CHatRMAN. General, you summed it up to do all this requires 
some additional departmental work because you will have to make out 
a good case. That is the whole thing; is it not? 

General Pick. Yes; we will have to make out a complete case. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will have to be a little bit more cautious and 
a little bit more careful in coming here—— 

General Pick. No, sir, not more cautious and more careful, because 
we are just as cautious and careful as we can be. 

The CuatrMan. Then why would you have to make out a better 
case? 

General Pick. We would have to get it in better form adminis- 
tratively so it could be understood by somebody who reads it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, we are going to be pretty hard to 
understand these things but maybe we can be able to check them. 

The Cuarrman. Now, then, it wouldn’t cause much delay on lease 
of military real estate for agricultural and grazing purposes. Of 
course, | don’t think we should deal with that. That gives you the 
right to lease land for sheep to graze on, and cattle. 

The lease of stand-by industrial—it is not going to hurt anything 
to come up here and say, ‘‘Here is a stand-by industrial plant, and 
we want to lease it.” 

Now, of course, General, you can’t dispose of any under a provision 
we put in the law a few weeks ago, without Congress knowing some- 
thing about it. 

General Pick. I am very much in favor of that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. Exactly. All right. 

Now, why shouldn’t it be a rounded out project and you can’t do 
it until Congress knows something about it? 

General Pick. I think where a lot of money is involved, sir, those 
large cases should come before the committee, but you see, we have 
under this a limitation here, 20,000 cases, or 1,750 a month. 

The CHarrMan. All right, you say this—I will tell you what it 
was on the Navy. Back in the Seventy-ninth Congress we passed a 
bill that the Navy had to do all this. They did it all through World 
War II. They are doing it every day now. They even come up 
when they have to pay $5 a month for the rent of a garage. It hasn’t 
slowed up the rental of any garage. It hasn’t slowed up any office 
space. It hasn’t slowed up any warehouse rentals. It hasn’t slowed 
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up a thing in the world. But they have to come up here and make 
out a good case, and when the subcommittee reads them and the 
staff reads them, if there is any doubt, we call them up here and say, 
“We are a little doubtful about this. Tell us all the facts.” 

They come in and sit around that table down there and they tell 
us all the facts. If we think it is a good proposition, we say, “We 
interpose no objection.”’ 

Then if we think it is a bad deal they are making, why we say, 
“You better look into this again. You go back and see if you can’t 
make a better trade. This is taxpayers’ money. This is Govern- 
ment money. Let’s use our money for equipment instead of using 
it for so much paying out in lease of various pieces of property.” 

Now, of course, we recognize the fact that the Army has more land. 
We recognize the Air Force has more land. Therefore, it is far more 
important for Congress to know something about it in those two 
branches of the service than probably it was for the Navy because 
the Navy mission is on the high seas and they do not have to have 
too much of a land establishment. We want to keep them on. the 
high seas. That is the reason for the close scrutiny, because they 
want to go on the land, too much. We want to keep them out on 
thesea. Itisa hard matter to keep them at sea. They are budging 
in all the time. 

Now, why couldn’t we go ahead and put some limitation? 

Now, $10,000, you ought to be able to lease a heap. That is a 
pretty good property you are leasing, $10,000 for office space. But 
you say it would take $400 a month, or $5,000 a year. 

_ That only impresses me as more necessity for this kind of legisla- 
tion. 

When you say you are going to have so many transactions, it makes 
it to my mind more urgent why we should enact a law dealing with 
this question. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Cole, have you any questions? 

Mr. Cote. Where do you get the figures on which you base the esti- 
mate of the number of transactions? 

General Picx. Sir? 

Mr. Cote. How did you arrive at the figure of 20,000 transactions 
that the committee would have to pass on? 

General Pick. Those are our current figures. 

Mr. Couz. Does that mean that for the year 1951, you will pass on 
20,000 items, or does it mean that in 1950 you did pass on 20,000? 
How do you arrive at that figure? 

General Pick. This is projected in through 1952, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Through 1952? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. On an annual basis? 

General Pick. On an annual basis. 

Mr. Coir. You must have a pretty good idea of which ones you 
are going to ask for and the place that you are going to ask for the 
properties if you are able to arrive at a total number, you must have 
a pretty good idea of where and what you are going to need 2 years 
in advance, you say.. 

General Pick. We have the 1952 budget made up, sir. We know 
what that contains. It is based on that, the 1951 and 1952 budget. 
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Mr. Cote. Well, then, that means that you have a year’s notice of 
individual items that you expect to procure by lease. 

General Pick. Yes, but we don’t have any 

Mr. Coie. How can you at the same time say you are able to 
estimate accurately a year in advance what you are going to need and 
at the same time say that coming down here for a few days or a few 
weeks and consulting with this committee is going to cause a delay? 

General Pick. We haven’t the money for the lease yet, sir. The 
1952 bill has not passed. 

Mr. Cote. That isn’t an answer to the question, General. You 
have asked for the money? 

General Pick. We have asked for the money. 

Mr. Corr. And the basis of asking for the money was your know]l- 
edge of what you anticipated the need. So today you know what you 
are going to need for the next year and a half, and the number of 
items and parcels of land. 

General Pick. We have estimated what we need. 

Mr. Coir. How do you base your estimates, then? 

General Pick. On the requirements which have been made up by 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Coun. Sure, based on what you know to be the reasonable 
requirements for your service. 

Now, knowing a year and a half in advance what you are going to 
need certainly—— 

General Pick. We don’t know the locations. The great majority 
of these leases, for instances, which amount to 4,000 we don’t know 
exactly where they are going to be. 

Mr. Coir. You mean you don’t know what particular parcel you 
are going to negotiate to use? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Cours. But you know the locality; you know what your prob- 
lem is. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, Mr. Chairman, my thought on this problem—I am 
not so much concerned about this proposal causing any delay in the 
Army procuring its real estate. I think that has proven to be erro- 
neous from our experience with the other services. I don’t think the 
Navy will point to a single instance when any delay was caused. 

Now, it is true that their volume is much less, but my concern, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the volume of the work that this. proposal would 
result in would be so great upon this committee that we would not be 
able to take care of our other responsibilities. 

I am more concerned from our angle than I am from yours. 

General Picx. That is the contention I am making, sir. 

Mr. Cote. You are looking out for us. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, here is the way it is running through my 
mind to handle it: 

We will appoint one member of the staff. We have four staff 
members authorized and we will appoint one member of the staff and 
a subcommittee, of three or four men. Then the Department could 
bring these leases down to the staff member. The staff member will 
go over them and if he thought that the members of the committee 
should be called in about one particular one he would call them in and 
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the staff members representing the committee would know all about 
it all the time. 

That would be all the work he would have. 

We handled this Navy thing without any trouble at all. We had 
about five members and one staff and he gets these requests from the 
Department and just as soon as they come in they are circulated 
around the committee and it is promptly considered by the committee 
and the committee as a whole don’t even inquire into them. 

It is trust, and you have to rely upon somebody. 

That is exactly the way it would work in this instance. 

Now, any further questions by any member of the committee to 
the General? F 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the General a 
question. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Euston. General, I am curious to know just how much work 
was involved and how you arrived at a rental figure in connection 
with—just take, for example, the two big apartment buildings in 
Washington that were recently leased by the Army. Now, the rental 
on one, I understand from the press, was $400,000 a year. The other 
one was $320,000 a year. 

Now, how much negotiation was there before the lease was entered 
into and how were the figures arrived at? 

General Pick. I am sorry, sir. I don’t know. That was not 
handled by the Army. That was handled by the GSA. 

Mr. Extston. Did General Services handle that? ' 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We will call them next. 

Any other questions by any other members of the General? 

Mr. H&pert. Yes. 

General Pick, I can readily appreciate what you said in expediting 
the affairs of the Corps of Engineers. I am very much impressed 
with that. 

How do you reconcile that with the policy where you have a district 
engineer in the area and the local people have to go hundreds of miles 
away to do business with another regional office? 

Specifically, I will tell you what I have in mind. 

The district engineers have been in New Orleans from time im- 
memorial, yet only recently all construction has been taken away 
from the district engineer in New Orleans and shifted over to Fort 
Worth. 

Recently the Chrysler had a $100,000,000 engine contract and to 
use the old Higgins plant, yet you had the district engineer in New 
Orleans but the Galveston engineer handled that. 

I would like to know how you reconcile that with your present 
expression? 

General Pick. Mr. Hébert, the Mississippi River Commission has 
never been charged with military construction. That district office 
in New Orleans is a Mississippi River Commission district. 

Now, when we used to have two district offices in New Orleans, the 
one district, called the old New Orleans district. That handled 
passes, and all the other navigable streams in Louisiana, and did do 
some work but that district was closed out before the last war. 
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Mr. Héserr. It was recently, after this war, General, the district 
engineer in New Orleans, Colonel Holle, who is one of the finest 
officers I have ever known, supervised the construction of a general 
hospital in New Orleans for the district engineer. That is not a flood 
control project. 

General Pick. That was a special delegation. 

I have also just recently delegated some authority to the New 
Orleans district in connection with procurement. 

Mr. Héserr. Then, will it be your policy—and I apologize for 
being provincial, but it is the only thing I have any definite first-hand 
knowledge of. That is the reason I bring it up, because I think it 
becomes analogous to your whole philosophy of thinking. 

Now, am I to understand by that in that particular instance and in 
other instances in the country where you have engineers on the spot, 
that they will be delegated with the authority to expedite any con- 
struction or any business with which the engineers are concerned? 

General Pick. No. The New Orleans is not handling military 
construction because they don’t have the organization, they don’t 
have the people to do the work. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Chairman, I won’t labor the committee with 
that, but I am in disagreement with that, General, and I will bring 
you the figures and show you that they have—— 

The CuairMAN. General, let me ask you one question. 

By what authority do the General.Services Administration lease 
property for the armed services? 

I thought your organization was the one that handled matters for 
the armed services, that is, for the Aimy and the Air Force. 

Now, by what authority do the General Services Administration go 
out and find property for you? 

General Pick. Under the President’s Reorganization Plan 18, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then under plan 18 the General Services Adminis- 
tration acquires by lease or purchase property for the Army and for 
the Air Force? 

General Pick. Lease. 

The CHatrMAN. By lease? 

General Pick. By lease. 

The CuairMan. By lease, is that correct? 

General Pick. All general purpose property—oflfice buildings and 
things like that, warehouses. 

The CuatrmMan. Then in your memorandum you said it would 
cause you delay for the procurement program and for the storage and 
for port facilities. Then from that statement you just made, the 
General Services Administration will do that; is that correct? 

General Pick. Well, the General Services is delegated authority or 
given authority to handle all such leases in something like 128 cities 
in the United States. 

Mr. Duruam. That is for all departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

General Pick. That is all departments; yes, sir. 

Then all around that, we have to handle the problem. 

The CHarrman. And that Reorganization Act is for 128 cities: 
The General Services Administration performs the work of the Corps 
of Engineers there? 
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General Pick. Yes, sir; but under the bill, I understand we would 
have to come before the committee even if we asked the General 
Services to do it. 

The CHarrMaNn. I am going to offer an amendment to put the 
General Services in the picture, too. I will offer an amendment that 
General Services has to do the same thing. 

Now, it doesn’t cause you much delay to have the General Services 
to go out and acquire it for you, does it? 

General Pick: Well—— 

The CHarrMan. What? 

General Pick. We weren’t asked about that. That was—— 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Are you experiencing any delay? 

General Pick. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And you experience slowing down? 

General Pick. You always have a delay, Mr. Chairman, when you 
go through another headquarters. Every time you put another link 
in the chain, you have delay. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. And you have to make your case 
that much stronger every time. 

General Pick. And personally I have always been a great believer 
and it is the Department of the Army’s policy that we ought to de- 
centralize and I decentralize every time I possibly can to the field. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, General, right on that point, how many boards 
do you have to go through at-the present time in the Pentagon? 

General Pick. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to know myself. I traced one of these 
projects and you go through about 8 or 10 different boards. 

General Pick. | delegate every bit of authority that I can possibly 
get to the field office. All the authority I have for construction, all 
the authority I have for the architect engineer service 

The CHartrMan. That is all right on that. 

General Pick. All the authority I have in connection with these 
leases which I am privileged to delegate, I delegate to the field. 

The Cuatrman. Then when you do that, then you are making 
less—it makes my point that I raised at first—at places where the 
man who makes the lease has no general over-all picture of the whole 
face of the establishment. He doesn’t know the picture. He only 
knows that part of the picture that appears before him. 

General Pick. I think the Army commanders, sir, have the very 
complete picture in his Army area. 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman——— 

General Pick. We work for the Army commanders. 

Mr. Exsron. If that is true, General, then just what does the 
General Services do? If the area commander goes out and makes the 
investigation and determines your needs, and locates a building, for 
example, just what does General Services do? 

General Pick. May I ask Mr. Meyer-——— 

The CHairnMan. Just wait one minute. 

I was going to ask, just as soon as we finish with the general, Mr. 
Green and Mr. Elliot of the General Services to testify. That is, 
Mr. Nagle and Mr. Zierneck and Mr. Green. 

Let’s finish with the general. 

Mr. Euston. He hasn’t answered that question. I think he knows. 
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General Pick. Mr. Elston, I think I can answer that question 
of yours. 

Mr. Exsron. All right. 

General Pick. We determined the requirement and then we asked 
the GSA people to get the space. We do not select the property. 

Mr. Exsron. Well now, is that for everything or just office space? 

General Pick. General purpose space, office space, warehousing, 
storage areas. I mean facilities that can be used by any other 
Government agency. 

Mr. Etsron. Would that include maneuver areas? 

General Pick. No, sir, it would not. 

Mr. Eusron. Now, is there any duplication of work? Do you go 
out in some cases and survey the area to determine whether or not 
anything is available and then General Services Administration do 
the same thing? 

General Pick. No. We just make up the requirement and turn it 
over to General Services. We tell them what locality we want it in. 
We want it in Washington, Baltimore, or Norfolk. Then we give 
them the requirements. They go in there and try to find the estab- 
lishment that would meet those requirements. 

Mr. Extston. You make no effort whatever to find it yourself? 

General Pick. No, sir, because that would be duplication. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, General, you stated that you did not like 
this bill. My theory has always been whenever I present an indict- 
ment to try to present a remedy. 

You say it should not be passed. Can you prepare a bill which 
would cover the major items that would seek to accomplish what the 
committee has in mind? 

General Pick. I could make a stab at it, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Make a stab at it. What is it? 
Let’s hear it. 

General Pick. Well, on the acquisition of leaseholds or properties 
for large holdings, | think rather than dealing with the individual 
parcels of land, if we are permitted to bring the whole in and say, 
“This is what we want,” the whole parcel 

The CHarrmMan. Of course, you do that under your Public Works 
bill, on your acquisition. We use the word ‘‘acquisition’’ in here, 
but the main thing is leases because you have not got any authority 
to buy unless Congress gives you the authority. 

General Pick. That is correct. I am talking about leases. 

The CHatrMAN. That is right. Now, vou do not like this bill. 
What kind of bill would vou fix now, that is not going to tie your 
hands and not slow down the program? 

General Pick. I think there should be eliminated from the bill all 
of these small transactions, agricultural leases. 

The Cuarrman. All right. As far as 1 am concerned, I will agree 
with you on agricultural leases. 

Mr. Anprerson. What limitation would you put on it, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CuatrmMan. What limitation would you put on it, General? 

Mr. Anperson. Dollar value limitation. 

General Pick. I would put $50,000. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, Mr. Chairman, right on that point, I think 
some of these glaring examples that occurred in the last war are a good 
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indication. I happen to know where they paid $5,000 an acre for 2 
acres of land which to me was ridiculous. They never did use it. 
I think one of these small items is just as outstanding as some of 
these big items to me. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is ahi. 

General Pick. You mean, Mr. Durham, for the purchase of land, 
paying $5,000 an acre? 

Mr. Duruam. That happened in World War IT. 

General Pick. I know, but we cannot purchase any land now with- 
out authorization for it. 

Mr. Durnam. I know you cannot now, but you could go out and 
lease it and pay the price. 

Mr. Harpy. May I talk on this authorization thing a little? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. General, of course, you know that when an authori- 
zation bill is presented it is frequently presented some time before 
the military has determined what specific sites they want. They 
are in general terms. They carry estimated figures which are never 
represented as being too accurate. 

I think that is correct, is it not? 

Now, the thing I am getting at is this: Even after an authorization 
bill has been passed, do you not think that the Congress ought to 
have some right to scrutinize a particular transaction? 

General Pick. Well, I think 1f the Congress wants to do that, sir, 
it certainly will. 

Mr. Harpy. I just want to ask you one question in connection 
with it. I have looked over some of these authorization bills that 
we have approved and they have carried estimates of land value, 5M 
is, in certain cases with which I have been familiar, they are far i 
excess of what values ought to be in that area. 

We always get the answer back, ‘Well, we are going to buy it as 
cheaply as we can.’ Can you tell this committee how often you 
actually acquire land at a figure less than that set up in your authori- 
zation bill? 

General Pick. I could not offhand, sir, because— 

Mr. Harpy. It would be comparatively infrequent, would it not, 
General? 

GrNeERAL Pick. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, I had in mind a situation which 
was called to my attention just a few days ago and [ am not sure 
whether it was the Army or the Air Force that was involved. I under- 
stood that authority had been granted for the acquisition of a site on 
which to put some warehouse. Of course, the committee was not 
apprised of the particular site that was to be selected. 

I understand the site selected happened to be on a gravel deposit 
and it is going to cost about $1,000,000 more to acquire that piece of 
land than it would another one pretty close by that would have suited 
the purpose of warehousing just as good as that one. 

Now, that is the kind of thing, General, that it seems to me this 
committee ought to be entitled to look at. I believe you would agree 
with me. 

General Pick. I agree with that. I would not put the warehouse 
on the gravel pit, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, there is some branch of the service that is 
figuring on doing just exactly that. 

General Pick. That is wrong. I think, as I told the chairman, it 
would be perfectly proper and we would be glad to see it 

Mr. Harpy. But, General—— 

General Pick. We catch it too from these things, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to bring questions like that up here to the committee 
to say, ‘‘ Now, listen, this is what it is going to cost us. We might 
go over here and do better over on this side.”’ 

Mr. Harpy. General, it is cases like that that spasmodically come 
to somebody’s attention up here. Unless we have some authority 
and unless we are taken into the military’s confidence as this bill would 
provide, then we have no way in the world of knowing how haywire 
some subordinate who has received delegated authority may go. 

General Pick. There is very close contacts between my office and 
our field people and our field people, once appraisals are made, if they 
are not approved by my office, then they cannot go ahead and make 
any acquisition. It does not make any difference where it is, when 
you go to purchase land. 

Now then, we have always done this. If we cannot come out with 
a fair price for the property based upon a reasonable market value, 
we tell the people that we are buying it for that that is what we have 
run into and if they have to have that the only thing we can do is 
put it in the court for a court to decide what a reasonable price would 
be. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just the point. You know very well if you 
get a local jury deciding on the price of a piece of land that has a 
eravel deposit on it, it is going to cost the Government a lot of money. 
But my point is this: What is the sense of taking that piece of land if 
vou have a nearby piece of land that could be acquired for a fraction 
of the cost? 

General Pick. Well, I agree with you, si 

The Chairman. Now, General— 

General Pick. Do you have in mind where this particular parcel is? 

Mr. Harpy. I will have some more information on it, General. 

General Pick. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, General, I suggest that you use your own 
talent to try to see if you can reach the objective that the committee 
hasin mind. It is a good thing for Congress to know something about 
these things. We do not want to put any undue hardship on the 
Department. We do not want to delay the acquisitions or the leases. 
We do not want to put too much work on our staff. We do not want 
to put too much work on ourselves. But at the same time, we want 
to know something about what is going on. You see, the first thing 
in the day every member of the committee does is to grab the Wash- 
ington Post and read what the commentators say because that is the 
only place we can get the information as to what is going on in the 
Department. 

We want it now to let it come over the desk so we will get first-hand 
information. 

Now, take up with General Services and see how they are operating. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Gavin. In this bill here, the amount that is set there ‘in excess 
of $1,000-——”’ 

The CuarrMan. What was it, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. In the bill you stipulated here in excess of $1,000. 
There are 4,000 projects involved here. Do you not think that 
amount is quite low? 

The CuarrMaNn. We will discuss that. We have the General’s view- 
point and we will discuss that when we go into executive session. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly if there are 4,000 projects it is going to take 
any committee you may appoint considerable time. 

The CuarrMaNn. Well, they are here to do a job. 

Mr. Gavin. Twenty thousand. 

The CuarrMan. If the problem or job gets too heavy, just go back 
home and tell the people it is too hard and they will probably send 
somebody else down here. 

Now, it is not too hard for them to pay taxes. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Now, vou men from the General Services come around here. I 
want to get some information. Mr. Nagle and Mr. Ziernecki. 


STATEMENT OF MR. KORTH NAGLE, MR. ZIERNECKI, AND MR. 
GREEN, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Nagle, now we want to get some information 
from the General Services Administration. You acquire leases for 
the various departments in the 128 cities that the general spoke about? 

Mr. NaGue. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, who is testifying? 

Mr. Green. This is Mr. Nagle, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. You do that under a statute setting 
up the General Services Administration? 

Mr. N GLE. Yes, sir, and under plan 18. 

The Cuarrman. Under the Reorganization Plan 18. Then the 
State Department and the Agric wulture De partment and these other 
departments of the executive branch request you to make leases for 
them in various areas of the United States, is that correct? 

Mr. Naaur. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And you say it is 128 cities? 

Mr. Nacue. Outside of Washington. 

The CHarrMan. Outside of Washington. 

Now, I want you to tell the committee about—we have read in the 
newspaper here where the General Services Administration was ac- 
quiring some large apartment houses for the Department of Defense. 
If you were outside the city of Washington in your Administration, 
then how did you happen to make leases for the Department of 
Defense here in Washington? 

Mr. Nacur. We also have jurisdiction in Washington. 

Mir. Green. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. Just one at a time. 

Mr. Green. We have basic authority 

The CuarrmMan. Talk a little louder. We are hard of hearing. 

Mr. Green. We have basic authority, Mr. Chairman, to enter into 
all leases within the District of Columbia. That is under the basic 
Public Buildings Service Act, I think, of 1926. 
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The CuarrMan. All right. You have the authority then to lease 
buildings for the Department of Defense here in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. GreEN. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Now, how many leases—— 

Mr. CLemMentTE. What is Mr. Green’s title in connection with 
General Services? 

Mr. Green. Assistant general counsel. 

Mr. CLemMentr. General counsel? 

Mr. Green. Assistant general counsel. 

The CHairMAN. Now, tell us what requests you received from the 
Department of Defense in the months of January and February for 
leasing property here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Green. We received a request from the Department of Defense 
for approximately—what was that, Mr. Ziernecki—700,000 square 
feet? 1,800,000 square feet. 

The CHarrMAN. Of office space? 

Mr. Green. Of office space, ves, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, who did you receive that request from? 

Mr. Green. That was from the space officer attached to the 
Secretary of Defense’s office. 

The CHarrmMan. The executive officer? 

Mr. Green. The space officer. 

The CHarrMan. The space officer? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, who was the officer? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Hayden of the Department of Defense. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Green. Hayden. 

Mr. NaGur. H-a-y-d-e-n. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hayden of the Department of Defense re- 
quested on behalf of the Department of Defense space for 1 million 
square feet of office space? 

Mr. Green. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan. In the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Green. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In the District of Columbia. Then you stepped 
into the picture to see if you could find it for him? 

Mr. Green. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman, And you consummated the lease? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatirnman. Now, what other requests have you from the 
Department besides office space? Any other requests in January 
and February? 

Mr. Green. Not in the District of Columbia. 

The CuatrmMan. Who surveyed the need? 

Mr. Green. General Services Administration, 

The Cuairman. Was the need surveyed by you or surveyed by 
the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Green. That is established by the Department of Defense. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. The Department of Defense sur- 
veys the need and tells you to make the lease? 

Mr. GreEN. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan, All right. How do you go about making your 
lease now? 

Mr. Green. Well, we advertised for property and called for a bid 
in blocks of 175,000 square feet. We received two bids from property 
on Massachusetts Avenue, namely, the Boston and the State House, 
at a price which our people—they were the only two bids, Mr. Chair- 
man, received. Then our people scrutinized and scanned those 
figures or those bids against their experience for office space in the 
District of Columbia and found that to be advantageous. They 
entered into the lease for those two properties. 

The CuHarrman. Then ail you have to do with it is merely to carry 
out the request of the Department? You do not pass on the merits 
or the justification at all? 

Mr. Green. We do not pass on the merits, sir, but we do a certain 
amount of surveying in that we ask the particular department request- 
ing the space for the number of people they wish to put in it. We 
use our experience as to how much square feet of space would be 
needed for so many people. Then we go out and try to find the space 
at the lowest possible amount. 

The CuarrMaAn. You do not determine whether or not the Depart- 
ment was justified in asking that they put on so many personnel to 
acquire so much office space? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. That is left entirely by the Department? 

Mr. Green. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ctemente. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Green, will you give us the method by which 
you advised the public that you were in need of 1,700,000 square feet 
of office space for use by the Army or by any agency? 

Mr. Green. We advertised for bids, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. How do you advertise? 

Mr. Green. Newspapers, periodicals, circular letters. 

Mr. CLemente. In this particular case, how did you advertise? 

Mr. Green. I would rather have Mr. Ziernecki answer on this 
particular case. 

Mr. CLemente. Mr. who? 

Mr. Green. Ziernecki. 

Mr. Ciemente. What is his position? 

Mr. Green. He is the space - 

Mr. Zierneckt. Chief of the Real Property Acquisition and Utili- 
zation Division, region 3. That includes the District of Columbia. 
In advertising we circularize all of the real-estate dealers in town 
through circular letters and we publish advertisements in the news- 
papers and post them in public places. 

Mr. CLemente. In what newspapers do you put advertisements? 

Mr. Zrernecki. Generally about three newspapers. 

Mr. CLemente. You mean the outstanding newspapers, like the 
Post and Times Herald? 

Mr. Zierneckr. And Star. 

Mr. CLtemMente. You only had two responses from any major office- 
space holders in the city? 

Mr. Zierneckt. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how long did your advertisement run? 
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Mr. Ziprneckt. I should judge about 10 days. That is the normal 
advertising time. 

The Cuarrman. Then in that 10 days the Department of Defense 
could have had ample opportunity without causing any delay and 
could have come up here and told the committee, could it not? 

Mr. ZrerNeckt. Oh, ves. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Zierneckt. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. Then it would not be any delay 
when the General Services Administration is acquiring property 
under lease for the Department of Defense, when they ask vou to 
acquire the property at the same time they notify the committee? 

Mr. Ziprneckt. I do not think so. 

‘The CuatrMAN. So you do not find yourself in agreement with the 
position taken by the general then, that there would be delay? 
When the General Services Administration is acquiring it by public 
bids, that is? 

Mr. Zierneckt. We have sufficient time. We have to give sufficient 
time on advertising for the prospective bidders to get the information 
We have to take the bids. They are opened and then they are 
considered. It all takes a matter of days. 

The CHarrMAN. Exactly. In all that time you could come up here 
and tell this committee about it, could you not? 

Mr. ZierNneckt. We could well do it. 

Mr. Coir. But the committee would not have anything to pass on. 

The CHarrMAN. Oh, yes, the committee would have the initial 
requirement. 

Mr. Cour. Only as to need. 

The CHarrRMAN. That is right, as to need. 

Mr. Coin. But the committee could not pass on the fairness of the 
deal. 

Mr. Hféserr. Mr. Chairman, the record here should indicate that 
General Pick, in using General Services, didn’t delay them in the 
acquisition. He did say that. 

Mr. Exston. How much time elapsed even after you had advertised 
and after they had submitted their figure before you began finally 
to negotiate a lease? 

Mr. Zrerneckti. That generally takes about 10 days to 2 weeks. 

Mr. Existon. Let me ask you how much of an investigation you 
make to determine the fairness of the bid. 

Mr. Ziernecki. The property was bid, of course, by the owners. 
In both cases the prices were very comparable with each other, and 
the net price per square foot seemed to be reasonable. 

Mr. Euston. Now, the rental was $400,000 in one case, was it not? 

Mr. Ziprnecki. That is right. 

Mr. Exusron. Per year? 

Mr. Zierneckt. That is right. 

Mr. Etsron. Were there any other charges against the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. No. 

Mr. Extsron. Besides the rental. Did that include heat, light, 
utilities? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. That is a bare rent cost. 
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Mr. Exusron. So that in addition to that, you had to pay all utility 
costs? 

Mr. Zierneckt. That is right. 

Mr. Exstron. How about taxes? 

Mr. Zrernecki. That is a responsibility of the owner. 

Mr. Extston. What was the value of the property? The property 
is hew property, just completed. How much did it cost? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. I do not have those figures here. 

Mr. Euston. I think we should have them for the record. Has 
anyone got those? 

Mr. Green. No. We can submit that. 

The CnatrmMan. Mr. Elston, the gentleman from New York wants 
to ask some questions. 

Mr. Ciemente. Can you tell us the date you decided you wanted 
to hire this building for use by the Army and you arrived at a figure 
you thought was fair, how much did it take from that day until the 
formal closing of the lease? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. Well, those particular leases have not been finally 
signed yet. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. 

Mr. Ziernecki. I want to say that ordinarily it takes anywhere 
from 10 days to 2 weeks, as I indicated previously. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. 

Now, at the time you negotiated to rent this space, did you have 
any information as to what this man was to use this space for and at 
what charge he would charge for the area at that time prior to the 
notification that the Department wanted this property for its own 
use? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. I do not understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Ctemente. Well, how much would he have rented it to 
tenants for, for instance? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. How much would the building 
have brought in being occupied by tenants? 

Mr. Zirrneckt. We do not have those figures here. 

The CHarrmMan. How could you tell them whether you were paying 
the right rent? 

Mr. Zierneckr. We could tell by comparison with other space in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I was not through with the 
witness. 

Mr. CLemente. I had not been through when Mr. Elston barged 
in. I am trying to get something done. 

Mr. Eitston. You go ahead. 

Mr. Ciemente. Do you think it would be proper, Mr. Ziernecki, if 
you had a property you thought might be of use to the agency, to 
have surveyed to find out what reasonable rent he had decided to 
charge tenants and see if that compared with the figure he had given 
you for use of the space by the Army? 

Mr. Zrernecki. Of course, his charge to the tenants included all 
utilities and so forth. Naturally, we take that into consideration in 
considering it. The price that we pay for the property, that is. 

Mr. CLemente. You are not paying for the property. You are 
renting. 

Mr. Zierneckt. That is correct. 
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M. CurmentE. Now, you could use the same figure as a basis, 
could you not, excluding utilities, and find out w hat the charge w ould 
be for the utilities? 

Mr. Ziernecki. We do that. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Then measure it? 

Mr. ZieRNEcKI. As a matter of fact, we sit down with the Federal 
Housing people who are in charge of the work to determine just what 
the facts are in that connection. 

Mr. Ctementse. Now, Mr. Ziernecki, did you find out what the 
reasonable rent would have been that would be charged to the tenants, 
plus the cost of the utilities, and measure that cost as against the cost 
or the charge being made to you for rental? 

Mr. Zierneckt. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Ciemente. You did? 

Mr. ZierRNECKI. Yes. 

Mr. Cutemente. What is the differentiation between the two 
charges? 

Mr. Zinrnecks. In dollars? 

Mr. CLremMENteE. Yes. 

Mr. ZierNeckt. | do not have that information. 

Mr. CLtemMEeNTE. You mean we do not know whether we gained by 
it or lost by it? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. I do not know that I understand your question, 
sir. Who gained or lost by it? 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, start back again. Let’s say this apartment 
is going to be rented for $95 a month and the cost of the utilities, 
which included gas and light, would have cost $12 a month. So the 
cost to a tenant would have been $107 a month. Did you lease it for 
the Army for a comparable figure to $107 a month? 

Mr. ZierRNECKI. I would say so. 

Mr. Cuiemente. Well, that is what I want to know. 

Mr. Zierneckt. | do not have the exact figures, of course. 

Mr. Ciemente. Did we pay more money for it or did we pay less 
money for it? 

Mr. Ziernecki. I do not have the exact figures here, but——— 

The CuarrMAN. Are you through? The gentleman from New York? 

Mr. ZieRNEcKI. Our figures are comparable. 

The CaHarrman. Mr. Elston had not finished. Go ahead, Mr. 
Elston. 

Mr. Extstron. Let me ask you whether or not the rental of these 
apartments for office space violates the District of Columbia Building 
Code. As I understand it, the building code requires that certain con- 
ditions must exist before a property can be rented as an office which do 
not necessarily apply if the property is to be rented for living purposes. 
Now, did you determine that? 

Mr. Zierneckt. No, we did not. We occupied the property—we 
do not impose any more serious load on the floors, let’s say, than an 
ordinary apartment occupancy would. 

Mr. Exstron. Well, any person could make that same argument, 
but still he would be violating the code if he rented property for office 
space that was not built for that. He could make the same argument. 

What I want to know is whether or not the Government itself is 
violating the District of Columbia Code. 

Mr. Zierneckr. We do not believe so. 
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Mr. Evsron. Well, were these buildings built for office space? 

Mr. Zierneckt. No, they were built for apartments. 

Mr. Euston. Then how do you know it does not violate the code? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. We do not know positively that they do not violate. 
the code. 

Mr. Evsron. Did you determine that fact? 

Mr. ZiprRNecKI. However—— 

Mr. Eusron. Did you determine that fact? 

Mr. ZieRNEcKI. We did not determine that fact. However, the 
District has not interposed any objection to the use of the building 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, policemen do not always interject an objection 
before a murder is committed because they do not know it is going 
to be committed. 

Did you take it up to find out whether they would object? 

Mr. Ziernecki. No. 

Mr. Exston. You did not? 

Mr. Z1ieRNECKI. No, sir. 

Mr. Exvsron. You just went ahead and rented it. Now, how many 
apartments are in these two buildings? 

Mr. Zierneckt. In the State House there are 320 apartments. 

Mr. Euston. And what was the rental for that? 

Mr. ZieERNECKI. $400,000. 

Mr. Ex:ston. What was the rental for the Boston, and how many 
apartments? 

Mr. ZierNeEcKI. $320,000. 

The CuarrMAan. How many apartments? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. Two hundred and sixty apartments. 

Mr. E_sron. Two hundred and sixty apartments. And how much 
floor space? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. In round figures there are 170,000 square feet of 
usable space. 

Mr. Exsron. In the two? 

Mr. Zrerneckr. No; in the State House. One hundred and seventy 
thousand square feet of usable space in the State House, and 143,000 
square feet in the Boston House. 

Mr. Exston. Now how about the other building for civilian defense? 

Mr. Zierneckr. That building contains 83,000 square feet. 

Mr. Euston. Eighty-three thousand. And what was the rental of 
that building? 

Mr. Ziernecki. The annual rental there is $250,000 the first year 
and it is reduced to $240,000 in the succeeding years. The increase 
during the first year is to cover the removal of certain equipment by 
the owner. 

Mr. Exvston. How many apartments? 

Mr. ZierRNECKI. 160. 

Mr. Exstron. Now, were these apartments one-bedroom apart- 
ments or were they efficiency apartments? 

Mr. ZieRNECKI. Some were. I do not have the proportion of the 
efliciencies versus the one-bedroom. 

Mr. Exsron. I think we ought to have that for the record. Were 
they efficiency apartments in the majority? 

Mr. Zierneckr. I do not recall the figures as to the percentage of 
efficiencies versus the other. 


ee: 
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Mr. Exsron. Now, you did get from the owner, did you not, a 
schedule of the rents that were to be charged? 

Mr. ZreRNECKI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. And do you know whether that schedule was above 
or below this figure? 

Mr. Zrernecki. The total cost, or the total income, of course, is 
above what we are paying. If they were rented as apartments, but 
you see he does not have to operate the building, so there is a certain 
deduction for maintenance and operation of the building. 

Mr. Euston. Did they all have bathrooms, each apartment? 

Mr. Zierneckt. Yes. However, the bathroom space is not in- 
cluded in our usable space areas. 

Mr. Extsron. Well, the bathrooms are still there? 

Mr. ZierNecki. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Euston. And you are paying for them? 

Mr. ZiprNecki. Not in that unit cost that I gave vou, because the 
unit cost is based on the usable space divided into the total cost of 
the building. 

Mr. Exvsron. Well, are the bathrooms to be shut off and not used? 

Vir. ZierNeEckKt. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Exsron. And how about the kitchen part of the apartments? 

Mr. Zrerneckr. Those will be used for files and tables. The 
equipment will be removed out of the first two buildings. 

The CuarrMan. Now then— 

Mr. Zrerneckr. And stored by the owners. 

The CuarrMAN. Have you a clause in the contract to restore the 
building when you cease to lease it? 

Mr. Zimrneckt. The Government restores the building; that is 
right. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Euston. And when the Government restores the building, it 
is usually a rather expensive proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Green. I would like to make that clear, if I may, sir. I 
think we ought to clarify the word “restore.”” We are not to stand 
the expense, the Government, that is, for the replacement of the 
fixtures in the kitchens. That is an expense assumed by the land- 
lord under our agreement. 

Mr. Exsron. How about the painting of the walls and things of that 
kind? 

Mr. Green. We will restore any damage above and beyond ordi- 
nary wear and tear. I would like to make that clear. That is the 
only restoration which we would be obligated to make. 

Mr. Euston. Well, it is your experience, is it not, that there is a 
great deal more wear and tear in an office than there is in living quar- 
ters? 

Mr. Green. I think we would say yes to that, sir. 

‘Mr. Etston. And usually the Government winds up paying a 
rather substantial sum for wear and tear when they use the building 
as an office building. 

Mr. Green. No. Our obligation would be for restoration above 
and beyond ordinary wear and tear. 

Mr. Exston. Now, let me ask you this: What is the term of this 
lease so far as time is concerned? 

Mr. GREEN. One year, sir. 
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Mr. Exstron. One year? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. That is all the authority we have under the 
basic legislation. 

Mr. Exsron. With the privilege of renewal? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let me ask you this 

Mr. ZierNeckt. Four additional years. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you make a complete survey of the floor space 
all over the District to see if there was any other place either owned 
by the Government or large warehouse? 

Mr. Zirrneckt. We are constantly doing that. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Well, did you do it in this particular 
instance? 

Mr. ZierNneEckt. We do it constantly, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you, particularly now, if it is mainly 
office space there are going to be mainly desks there. Did you look 
over the Armory? That is a tremendous building. All you have to 
do is put desks in there. It will be like the old Comptroller General’s 
building, would it not? Did you take a look over all those buildings 
around the city here before you acquired these spacious quarters for 
these 1,600 employees? 

Mr. ZieRNEcKI. Our total space demands, since last June up to the 
present, have been 4,000,000 square feet to house 38,000 additional 
Government employees. 

The CHatrMAN. Thirty thousand additional Government em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Zrernecki. Thirty-eight. 

The CuarrMan. What? 

Mr. Ziernecki. Thirty-eight thousand. 

The CHarrMan. Thirty-eight thousand? 

Mr. Zierneckt. That is right. To date, we have secured approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 square feet, leaving a balance of 1,000,000 square 
feet to go. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, what agencies are going to bring all these 
38,000 new Government employees here? 

Mr. Zierneckt. Principally the Department of Defense. 

The CHarrmMan. The Department of Defense. Now, which branch 
of the Department of Defense? The Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Zierneckt. All three branches. 

The CHarrMAN. All three branches. You mean to tell the committee 
that to carry on this limited emergency they are going to bring to 
Washington 38,000 more employees for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Ziernecki. I am telling the committee that the demand for 
space is based on an increase in personnel in the District of Columbia 
of 38,000 persons. 

The CHarrMan. Have you made a survey to see if any of those 
activities could be carried on anywhere else in the country outside 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Ziernecki. The requirements were for people here in the 
District of Columbia for programs apparently authorized in the 
District of Columbia. 

The CHarrmMan. But you did not make that decision? 

Mr. Zrernecki. We did not make that determination. 
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The CuarrmMan. That is right. All you did is, the Department 
sent you over information that they need so many million square feet 
to house 38,000 more people and they said ‘‘Go out and find it’’ and 
you went out and found it? 

Mr. Ziprnecki. That is our job. 

The CHarrMan. Now that same thing applies with the civil defense, 
does it not? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How many people are going to be brought here 
and how much floor space is going to be used for the civil defense? 

Mr. Ziernecki. The civil defense advises us they will have 800 
people for civil defense activities in the District of Columbia by June 
30 this year. 

Mr. Duruam. There is a limitation written in that act. 

Mr. Ziprneckr. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Durnam. There was a limitation written in that act on per- 
sonnel in the District of Columbia. 

The CuarrMan. Now, getting back to my question, did you look 
around here and go over here and look at the National Guard Armory? 
It is a tremendously big building. 

Mr, Zrernecki. We just got out of the National Guard Armory a 
couple of years ago. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Did you look into it again before you 
went out and made these contracts with these apartments that have 
not been built? 

Mr. ZierNeckI. No; we did not. It is presently being used by 
the National Guard. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. You did not look it over to see if 
you could use it? 

Mr. ZierNeckti. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. You do not know how many square feet there are 
in the building, do you? 

Mr. ZierNeEckI. Yes, sir. There is approximately, if I recall the 
figure correctly, 300,000 feet of open space. 

The CuHarrMan. Three hundred thousand square feet? 

Mr. ZiERNECKI. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And that would have eliminated, if you had used 
that, the Boston House? 

Mr. Zierneck!. No, sir. I still have a deficit of 1,000,000 square 
feet. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may we ask if vou, in making this 
survey, went outside the District of Columbia and went to Alexandria 
and Arlington and other places? 

Mr. ZieRNECKI. Yes; we did. Of course, space in large blocks is not 
available in areas outside of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Euston. Well, do vou— 

Mr. ZierNecki. In the immediate area, that is. 

Mr. Euston. Did you make an investigation to determine where all 
of these personnel were housed during World War I1? 

Mr. ZreERNECKI. Yes, sir. Most of it was housed here, as well as 
in Alexandria and so forth. But I must point out that during World 
War II we had approximately 7 million square feet of space under 
lease in the District of Columbia. Today our figure is 24 million feet. 

Mr. Exston. And you have given up some of that space? 
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Mr. Zrerneckt. We have given up 4} million feet, yes, sir, over 
the last 4 years. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, where are the 38,000 people going to live 
when you are taking up all the places that are being built? Where 
are they going to live? Alexandria and Arlington and Frederick? 

Mr. Zierneckr. Well, | want to point out that the Departments 
listed the total roughly as about 750. If I recall the figure, that is 
about 1 percent of the total apartment house space that has been 
built in the last 3 or 4 years. Of course, there are thousands of 
additional units to be built here. 

The CHarrMan. Then it means that the Department will be in 
here asking for authority to build barracks somewhere to house all 
these people, will it not? 

Mr. Zrerneckr. I do not know the Department's plans. 

Mr. Exsron. Public housing. 

The CuarrMan. Public housing. 

To sum up, again, it will not cause very much delay for this com- 
mittee to have all the information at the same time that you reach a 
decision? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed on that— 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Right on that point, when did the Department of 
Defense first ask you to acquire 1,800,000 square feet of space? 

Mr. Zrerneckr. Their request has gone progressively higher since 
last June 30, when their personnel figure was about 9,000. Every 2 
or 3 months the figure has increased. 

Mr. Anperson. When did you get your last request from the De- 
partment of Defense which added up to 1,800,000? 

Mr. Zierneckt. Oh, I would say about 3 months ago. 

\Ir. ANDERSON. About 3 months ago? 

Mr. Zierneckt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. How much of that 1,800,000 square feet of space 
have you acquired up to the present time? 

Mr. ZrerNeckr. 1,400,000. 

Mr. Anprerson. You have 400,000 square feet deficit for the De- 
partment of Defense even if the—— 

Mr. Zrerneckt. I have at this minute a 416,000-foot deficit to house 
the personnel of the Department of Defense until June 30. 

Mr. Anperson. When did you first advertise for these two build- 
ings that have been under discussion here? 

Mr. Zierneckr. Early in February. 

Mr. Anperson. Early in February? 

Mr. ZierNeck1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. And it is about the last of February, and you have 
not completed the lease vet? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. That is right. 

Mr. Anprerson. In other words, the committee would have had 
ample time since you first advertised these buildings to have gone 
thoroughly into’ the situation, the entire proposition, without any 
further delay as far as the Department of Defense is concerned, right? 








Mr. Zrernecki. Depending on how much consideration time might 
have been consumed. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMan. One minute. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHarrMAN. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. We have two specific examples right now, two apart- 
ments. 

Mr. Euston. Three. 

Mr. Gavin. Three apartments. Why can these gentlemen not 
examine these three apartments and determine what the cost of the 
land was, what the income from the rentals is going to be, the taxes 
the owner has to pay on the property, the overhead and operating 
expenses in connection with them, the interest on his investment, 
and what he actually would have received from the investment that 
he has made, then give us on the other hand the number of feet of 
space in those apartments, what the average price is here for space in 
the District? Then we can sit down here with a mimeographed copy 
in front of us of these three specific examples and determine whether 
or not we think that the price that we have paid, $400,000 on one and 
$320,000 on another, is right or reasonable or is unreasonable. We 
cannot sit here without some specific information to determine whether 
or not the prices that are being paid are right or wrong. 

Now, if these gentlemen are familiar with the set-up, let them 
break down the three apartments and give us the facts and then let 
us have it in front of us so we can determine just what the situation is. 

The Cuarrman. If this bill had been on the statute book, it would 
have given this committee ample opportunity to inquire of the 
Department of Defense as to the need and necessity of bringing some 
38,000 people into the District of Columbia for the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Zierneckr. 18,000, Mr. Chairman, for the Department of 
Defense. 

The CuHarrmMan. 18,000 for the Department of Defense. Now, 
let’s get away from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Two more questions. 

Mr. Gavin. How about my request, Mr. Chairman? Could that 
be done? 

The Cuarrman. If the gentlemen want to do it, very well. 

Mr. Gavin. Can we receive that information? 

Mr. Green. We will submit that information. 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Ciemente. I made a calculation. On the State House build- 
ing, the average rental would be about $2 a square foot. 

Mr. ZierNecki. That is exactly so. On the State House it is 
$2.34, or I think the reverse would be true. It would be $2.24 on the 
State House and $2.34 on the Boston House. 

Mr. Ctemente. What is the name of the other building, the Civil 
Defense Building? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. Gelmarc. 

Mr. CLemente. I figure a rental there, according to your leasehold, 
of $2.88 per square foot. 
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Mr. Zrernecki. That is right. It is a higher price. 

Mr. CLiementrE. Why is it a higher price? 

Mr. ZieRNEcKI. It was the best price we were able to negotiate 
out of the owner. We are not taking the building by condemnation. 
We are negotiating with the owner. 

Mr. Ciemente. You led me to the next question. On the one 
property where you are paying $400,000, if you rented that property 
for 5 years, you would pay a total cost of $2 million. How much is 
the value of that building? If you were to purchase the building 
today, how much would that building cost us to buy it? 

Mr. Ziernecxr. I do not know what that figure is. I would have 
to furnish that information. 

Mr. Exston. What is the average building cost per square foot 
today? 

Mr. Hésertr. You mean to lease or build? 

Mr. Exston. Building. What is the average cost to build? 

Mr. Hféperr. Say $15 a square foot might be a good figure to use. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Euston. So in 5 years the building would be paid for. 

Mr. Zimprnecki. No, sir. Who pays the taxes? 

The CHarrMAN. Now, let’s get away. 

Mr. Coir. What is the average rental for office space in the District 
of Columbia per square foot? 

Mr. ZierNeEcKI. It is $4 a square foot, including services. 

Mr. Coir. Now, what do you estimate should be allowed for the 
services? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. Our best estimate right now is $1.20 for these 
apartment houses. 

Mr. Coie. So that would make the bare rental cost exclusive of 
services, $2.80 a square foot? 

Mr. ZrerRNEcKI. We would add to the $2.24 about $1.20, which 
would be $3.44 for the State House, per square foot. 

Mr. Coxe. Excluding services? 

Mr. Zrernecktr. Including services, versus the $4. 

The CHatrrMan. What requests have you had from the Department 
of Defense for acquisition outside of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Zrernecki. We have, as far as this region is concerned—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, wait a minute. Are you broken up in 
regions? 

Mr. ZreERNECKI. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many regions are there? 

Mr. Green. Ten regions. 

The CuatrrmMan. What territory does your region cover? 

Mr. Zrernecki. Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, and, of 
course, the District of Columbia. 

The CuartrMan. In that area, what additional requests have you 
had from the Department of Defense for floor space, or lease of any 
character? 

Mr. ZierNecki. Right now they total approximately 100,000 square 
feet. 

The CHarrMan. Outside of the District? 

Mr. Zrierneckr. Mostly in Baltimore. 

The CuarrMan. Mostly in Baltimore. And was that office space? 

Mr. ZrerNeckrI. Office space. 
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The Cuatrman. Now, what amount from civil defense? 

Mr. Zierneckt. We do not have any requests outside, except for 
the school which has been authorized. 

The CuarrMan. Then outside in your area—now, can you give 
the committee the request from the Department of Defense outside 
of your area? 

Mr Zrierneckt. I cannot. 

Mr. Naaus. We have that. I did not come prepared to recite it, 
but we have it. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. You send a memorandum up here. 
You are acquiring these leases for the Department of Defense all over 
the United States. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. ZreRNECKI. Yes, sir, where the demand exists. 

The Cuarrman. You make the lease with reference to the expansion 
of training facilities? 

Mr. ZieRNEcKI. No, sir. 

The CHatrMANn. You just merely deal with buildings? 

Mr. Ziernecktr. I would like to point out that our responsibility 
extends to the so-called general-purpose space or the administrative- 
type space. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. The administrative space. 

Mr. Ziernecktr. Or the type of space that can be used by any 
agency of government. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may we have civil defense included 
in what you just asked? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. I asked for civil defense. Outside of 
the District of Columbia in your area. Then get up the requests of 
the Department of Defense for the administrative workings of the 
department all over the whole country as far as General Services 
Administration is concerned. 

Mr. Etsron. And and civil defense too? 

The CuarrmMan. And civil defense, too, because you see, civil de- 
fense has an authorization of some $3 billion and we are particularly 
anxious about that. 

So, to sum up, it would not cause any undue delay if this committee 
was advised at the same time you were advised, in making these leases. 

Mr. Zierneckt. I do not believe so. 

The CHairMAN. Now, let’s see. Any questions from any members 
of the committee to the distinguished gentlemen? 

Tf not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Exusron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question and 
that is, since this work was taken over by General Services Adminis- 
tration, how much has your own personnel increased? 

Mr. Zierneckt. In my immediate office, I believe by 10 persons. 

Mr. Eston. Well, I mean entirely. What is the entire personnel 
of GSA today? ; 

Mr. Nace. We have taken on some 6 to 8 persons in each region, 
which would be 80. That would include additional personnel for 
plan 18, which doubled our leasing load and also additional personnel 
for these so-called emergency agencies, ESA, civil defense, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Exston. Well, to get down to figures, how many persons? 

Mr. Naaue. That would be 80. 
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Mr. Exsron. 80? 

Mr. NaGue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Only 80 persons added since—— 

Mr. Naaue. In the United States. 

Mr. Exusron. Since what date? 

Mr. NaGur. Well, it took effect July 1, the beginning of this 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. Exsron. July 1, 1950? 

Mr. NaGue. Yes. 

Mr. Evsron. Now, what is your entire personnel today? 

Mr. NaGue. If vou are speaking—— 

Mr. Green. Are you speaking, sir, of the entire personnel of 
General Services Administration? 

Mr. Exusron. Yes. 

Mr. Green. About 22,000 in round figures, sir. 

Mr. Exusron. 22,000? | 

Mr. GreEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exvsron. And what was it a year ago? 

Mr. Green. | think it was a little higher, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Higher? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. If I recall, in round figures it would be 
about 23,000 a vear ago, sir. | 

Mr. Euston. And what caused the reduction? 

Mr. Green. Well, a number of things. <A closer coordination 
between our field offices, better utilization of the personnel we had, 
and doing away with the liquidation service which was the left-over 
part of the old War Assets liquidation properties. 

Mr. Exusron. In other words, you have gotten rid of property? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Elston. And you could use your personnel? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Existon. How many of these 22,000 that you have today are 
in Washington, in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Green. About 9,000, sir, of which mostly are the char foree— 
that is, the cleaning women—the guards, and the elevator operators. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. When vou have these cases away from the District 
where you require condemnation, do you hire private lawyers to do 
that? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. You use the district attorney, do you not? 

Mr. Green. That is right. 

Mr. Extiorr. Condemnation is handled in all cases through the 
United States attorneys. 

Mr. Jounson. Do the engineers hire private lawyers to do that? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not believe they can, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. They have one in San Francisco who has a tremen- 
dous office and has had for years, unless it is closed now. 

The CuarrMan. He is an assistant United States attorney. 

Mr. Jounson. No; he is not. 

The CuarrMAN. That is what they usually classify them as in the 
Department of Justice, for the specific purpose of condemnation of 
lands. They have been set up for years. 
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Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyue. Did you accept the bid on the State House or did you 
give them a counteroffer? What was their first bid and at what 
price was the lease signed? 

Mr. Zierneckt. We have attempted to negotiate those bids down- 
ward. It was mostly a take it or leave it proposition, however. 

Mr. Doyue. Well, did you make a counteroffer or did you accept 
their offer? 

Mr. ZieRNECKI. We made counteroffers. 

Mr. Doyie. What was your counteroffer? 

Mr. ZrERNECKI. $375,000. 

Mr. Doyte. What was your counteroffer on the Boston House? 

Mr. Ziernecki. Around $300,000. 

Mr. Dorie. You closed at $320,000? 

Mr. ZierNeckt. At the bid price; yes, sir, 

Mr. Doyite. What was your counteroffer on the civil defense 
building? 

Mr. ZierNeckt. I do not recall that figure. It was close to $200,000, 

Mr. Doyxe. You closed at $250,000 the first year? 

Mr. ZieRNECKI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyter. $240,000 the other year? 

Mr. ZierNEcKI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doy.ie. Have you an option at a lower price in any of the 
other 4 years? 

Mr. ZierNeckr. NO, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Is the price specified in the lease each year? 

Mr. Ziernecki. It will be. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, the leases are not signed yet? 

Mr. ZierNeEcKI. NO, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I want to call your attention to that, Mr. Chairman. 
I thought I heard the witness say none of these leases were signed yet. 

Mr. Hésert. Do you consider there is a housing shortage in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. ZierNecki. Housing? 

Mr. Héserr. Yes; a housing shortage. 

Mr. Zrernecktr. Of course, housing is not our particular field. 

Mr. Hépert. | know that. You are an expert in the field of rentals 
and I just wanted to know whether you consider there is a housing 
shortage in the District of Columbia area. 

Mr. ZieRNECKI. | do not believe so. 

Mr. Hfésert. You do not believe there is a housing shortage, be- 
cause if you would have thought there was a housing shortage you 
would not have removed 700 apartments from the city, would you. 

Mr. ZrerNneEckKI. My job is to provide space to house the Federal 
Government. I do not think removal of 1 percent of the apartment 
houses built in the District of Columbia in the last few vears would 
affect it very materially. 

Mr. Hfésert. Regardless of the impact on the housing conditions, 
you considered it your duty to acquire the space paramount? 

Mr. ZieRNECKI. It is our job. 

Mr. Hésert. That is right. You have no regard for the housing 
situation. 

Mr. Ziernecki. None of these apartfnents were occupied. 
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Mr. Héserr. But still 38,000 more, people were coming into the 
District of Columbia and they would have to have some place to live. 

Mr. Ziernecki. We do not know that all 38,000 are coming in here. 

Mr. Héserr. Again, | return to my original question. You would 
have acquired the requested space regardless of the housing conditions 
in the city? You consider your job of acquiring the space as para- 
mount? 

Mr. Zrernecxt. | do not believe so. 

Mr. Héserr. Then you do not consider there will be a housing 
shortage? 

Mr. Zierneckr. I mentioned before that these negotiations were 
carried out with the housing people sitting in on the conference. 

Mr. Héperr. Oh, they were? 

Mr. ZiERNECKI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. And they agreed there was no housing shortage, then, 
because they certainly would not have allowed or agreed to let you 
remove the 700 apartments in this city. 

Mr. Ciemente. Why did they build the apartment house? 

Mr. Hésert. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Exusron. Mr. Chairman, may [ ask right there, if you dis- 
cussed with anyone this plan of dispersal of Government departments? 
There is a plan on foot. I think the President himself has recom- 
mended that some Government departments be moved out of 
Washington. 

Mr. Zrerneckt. We are in accord with that program, but the 
dispersal program has not been authorized yet and the construction 
will certainly take some time. In the meantime, we have the present- 
day problems to cope with. 

Mr. Euston. Did it occur to you to suggest to the Department of 
Defense that maybe, instead of rooting up a department that is 
already located in Washington, it might be well for some of these 
new offices to be moved outside of Washington? 

Mr. Zrerneckt. We have suggested that many times to them. 

Mr. Exsron. You suggested it. Did they give any reason why 
this office space has to be in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Zrerneckr. They made a determirfation that it had to be here. 

Mr. Extstron. And did you determine from the civil defense author- 
ity why they have to be in the District of Columbia, when I believe 
they are going around the country and preaching the advisability of 
departments getting out of metropolitan areas and out into places 
where they w ill be safe from atomic attacks? 

Mr. ZierNeEckKI. We suggested that, but the Housing Authority 
desired to be housed in Washington. 

Mr. Exston. In other words, they do not practice what they 
preach? 

Mr. Green. I might say, sir, in connection with this dispersal plan, 
I am sure you are aware of the dec ‘entralization, but that is a program 
which the Bureau of the Budget is now andertaking and it is not our 
responsibility. But they are scanning the agencies, as you perhaps 
know, to submit to them what bureaus or divisions or departments of 
their agencies can permanently be decentralized to other than the 
metropolitan District of Columbia. That will be part and parcel of 
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this over-all dispersal plan. But as yet that has not been enacted, 
sir. 

Mr. Euston. Of course, you have no idea when it will be decided? 

Mr. Green. There were extensive hearings held by both the House 
and the Senate, but I have no idea. It has not been reported out of 
the committee yet. 

The CHarrMan. It was received here that the civil defense was 
going to be located, the headquarters, outside of the District of 
Columbia. That is the testimony. 

Mr. ZierNeckt. The staff college and the technical training school, 
I understand, will be located—— 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, no. The whole thing was going to be located 
outside. Was that not what they said, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right; yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Briefly I want to get to Colonel Dolan, the Chief of the Real 
Estate Division of the Office of Matériel of the Department of the 
Air. Come around, please, sir. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I make—— 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. I would like to make it clear to the committee that, 
in connection with these requests for space, General Services Ad- 
ministration receives today all the requests for space in the District 
of Columbia and, pursuant to plan 18 most of the space, general- 
purpose space, in metropolitan cities outside the District of Columbia. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Green. That is for the entire Government. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Green. | would like to bring out for the record and for the 
edification of the committee that when we receive those space re- 
quests we scan those requests very definitely against our own excess 
inventory and in any case where we find that the particular depart- 
ment can use space which has been declared excess by another depart- 
ment. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is right. You just send up here the infor- 
mation outside of the District of Columbia that the Department of 
Defense—that is the only one we are concerned about—has asked. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Havenner. Has the committee had any testimony as to the 
amount of plumbing that is in these various buildings desired to be 
acquired? I ask that because in San Francisco—I happen to have a 
temporary office during the recess. I have two rooms and two bath- 
rooms in my office in San Francisco. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, of course, you are paying for that, and they 
are paying for it here too. Nothing is given away free. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, let the colonel come around here briefly. 

Did the Army speak for the Air Force? Did the Chief of Engineers 
speak for them? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMAN. You spoke for the Department of Air? 
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General Pick. We spoke for the Department of Defense, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Thank you very much then, Colonel. 

The committee will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10, 
and tomorrow afternoon we will have a meeting because the Com- 
mander of the American Legion wants to make a statement before 
the committee. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee was recessed, to reconven® 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 28, 1951.) 
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BULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 3096, H. R. 2952, AND 
H. R. 3463 


Hovusr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 8, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Harlow, have you the list of projects that the committee has 
approved? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Now, members of the committee, this is a list of 
projects for acquisitions and disposals that has been submitted. They 
have been carefully looked over by the subcommittee. I can assure 
you that we are on safe ground in following the conclusions of the 
committee. Without objection 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one question, to 
inquire if any of the items represent a transfer of property from one 
department of Government to one of the service Departments? 

The CuarrMan. I do not recall so; no, sir. 

Without objection, they are approved. 


H. R. 3096 


Now, Mr. Smart, where is the bill that we had that requires the 
department to come in agreement with the committee? 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 3096, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL Relating to the acquisition and disposition of land and interests in land by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Federal Civil Defense Administration 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Air Force, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, as the case may be, or his designee, shall come into agree- 
ment with the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives with respect to those real-estate actions by or for the use of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil Defense Administration that are 
described in (a) through (e) below, and in the manner therein described. 

(a) Acquisitions of real property where fee title is to be acquired. The agree- 
ment to be reached with respect to the acquisitions described in this subsection 
shall be based on general plans for the project, which shall include an estimate of 
the total cost of the lands to be acquired. 

(b) All leases to the United States of real property having an annual rental in 
excess of $50,000. In those cases where the project involves a group of individual 
leases, the agreement to be reached shall be based on general plans for the project, 
which shall include an estimate of the total cost of leasing such lands. 

(c) Leases of Government-owned real property where the annual rental is in 
excess of $50,000, except that agreement with the committees shall not be required 
with respect to leases for agricultural or grazing purposes. 
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(d) All transfers of Government-owned real property under the jurisdiction of 
the military departments or the Federal Civil Defense Administration to other 
Federal agencies, or to States, except those transfers between the military 
departments. 

(e) All reports of excess Government-owned real property to a disposal agency. 

SEc. This Act shall apply only to real property within the continental limits 
of the U *nited States, the Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. This Act shall not apply to real property pertaining to river and harbor 
and flood-control projects. 

Sec. 3. A recital of compliance with this Act in any instrument of conveyance, 
including leases, to the effect that the requirements of this Act have been complied 
with or, in the alternative, that the conveyance or lease is not affected by this Act 
shall be conclusive evidence thereof. 

Sec, 4. Section 407 of the Act approved January 6, 1951 (Publie Law 910, 
Fighty-first Congress), and the second proviso contained in the first section of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and for other purposes’’, approved April 4, 
1944 (58 Stat. 190), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on July 1, 1951, and may be cited as the 
“Defense Land Transfer Act’. 

The CHatrMan. Now, members of the committee, the reason [ 
wanted to take this bill up is because it has already been reported out 
by the Senate committee. The Senate committee adopted our bill 
with reference— 
omg the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, as 
the case ms iy be, or his designee, shall come into agreement with the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives with respect 
to those real-estate actions by or for the use of the military departments or the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration that are described in (a) through (e) below, 
and in the manner therein described. 

This is the bill that we had a hearing on. We turned it back to the 
Engineers and we have drafted it. Now, the Senate has adopted this 
exact bill, with the exception that they have struck out ‘$50,000’ 
and put in ‘$10,000.” 

All transactions over $10,000 must come to the committee. So 
much business is going on now and so many purchases are being made 
and everything, I think we better have this on the statute book at the 
very earliest possible date. I want to commend the Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator Saltonstall, and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in taking up this bill and putting it in over there. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, that puts us in the administrative 
business. We are not administrators. $10,000 is too small a limit 
there. ; 

The CHarrMANn. Well, we can let it stand at $50,000 like it is here 
and when we get in conference why we will probably make it $10,000. 

Mr. JoHNsON. $250,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. Coxe. Rental of $50,000. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection—— 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment I suggest. On 
page 2 subparagraph (d), it excepts transfers between the military 
Departments so it would be possible for the Navy to assign a vast 
property to the Air Force. 

R 

It is the case of Sampson that prompts my suggestion. Even in 
those cases the Departments should confer with the committee before 
a transfer of a substantial property within the services themselves is 
made. 
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The CuarrmMan. Then, Mr. Smart, prepare an amendment that all 
transfers follow in the same category with acquisitions and leases, so 
we will know what goes on on the whole transaction. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean all, whether it is military or not? 

Mr. Coun. As the bill is written, it covers all Government-owned 
property. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Coxe. But it excepts transfers within the services. My point 
is, | do not think that exception should remain. 

Mr. Rivers. My point is that any property transferred to the 
services from any of the Government agencies, whether it be military 
or not. 

The CuatrmMan. We will prepare an amendment there on that line. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. In line 7, 
page 2, the figure $50,000 be changed to $100,000, and the same 
change made later on wherever that figure appears. 

Mr. Cote. What property could carry an annual rental of $100,000? 

Mr. JoHnson. Suppose they rent something that had 40,000 or 
50,000 acres. 

Mr. Bates. An apartment house would be $400,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the amendment is not agreed to. 

The CHarrMAN. | want to thank Mr. Rivers for his aid and 
cooperation. That settles your question? 

Mr. Jounson. It does not settle it for me, much as I like Mr. 
Rivers. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor—I hope you will not agree to that. 
I think we want to cut it down yet, but we want to—— 

Mr. Rivers. That would be disastrous to this bill. 

The CuHarrman. All right, All in favor of Mr. Johnson’s amend- 
ment say “aye.’’ All opposed, ‘no.” 

(Chorus of “ayes’”’ and ‘‘noes.’’) 

The CHairnMan. The amendment of Mr. Johnson is not agreed to. 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported, and I will 
report the bill immediately. 

Now, I think in this connection—Mr. Bates, have you and Mr. 
Clemente finished your report? Have you signed the report? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir; we have not signed it. 

The CHarrMan. Have you seen it? 

Mr. Bares. I just read it. You are referring to the apartment 
leases? 

The CuHarrMAN. Yes. Are you ready to sign it? 

Mr. Bares. [Aside.] 

H. R. 2952 


The CuarrMan. All right. We have a little bill here from Mr. 
Hardy, H. R. 2952, to permit the Navy—have you a copy of that bill, 
Mr. Harlow? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 2952, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the attendance of the United States Navy Band at the final reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans to be held in Norfolk, Virginia, May 30 through June 2, 1951 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to permit the 
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band of United States Navy to attend and give concerts at the final reunion of 
the United Confederate Veterans at Norfolk, Virginia, May 30 through June 2, 
1951. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of defraying expenses of such band in attending and 
giving concerts at such reunion there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a 
sufficient sum to cover the cost of transportation and pullman accommodations 
for the leader and members of the Navy Band, and allowance not to exceed $8 
per day each for additional traveling and living expenses while on duty, such 
allowance to be in addition to pay and allowance to which they would be entitled 
while serving their permanent station. 

The CuarrMan. That will permit the Navy Band to participate in 
the last Confederate reunion down in Virginia and at which time 
some big celebration is contemplated, an historic occasion of the 
Monitor and Merrimac. This is the usual policy and without objec- 
tion we will act favorably on this bill and Mr. Hardy will report the 
bill. 

Mr. Cote. Why do they not send the Marine Corps Band? 

The CHarrMan. Well, they are going to have a big naval celebra- 
tion. 

Now we will call up the bill that I introduced yesterday. 

Mr. Hardy, your bill has been reported. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I knew I could depend 
on you. 

H. R. 3463 


The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Harlow, have you the bill H. R. 3463? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Pass them around, please. Now we will call up 
that bill. 

(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 3463, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the transfer of certain naval vessels 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the transfer of two destroyer escorts to 
France, two destroyer escorts to Denmark, three destroyer escorts to Peru, and 
two destroyer escorts to Uruguay. is authorized under provisions contained in the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 2. The transfer of such destroyer escorts as are now in the possession of 
foreign governments under agreements made pursuant to an Act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved March 11, 1941, as amended, to those 
foreign governments who now have possession, is authorized under provisions con- 
tained in the Mutual Defense Assistant Act of 1949, as amended. 


The Cuarrman. Admiral, let the bill be reported in the record. 
The committee would like for you to give the reasons why in your 
opinion favorable consideration should be given to H. R. 3463 in 
reference to the sale and transfer of certain destroyer escorts to Den- 
mark, France, Peru, and other countries. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, let me ask as background, is this bill 
required in consequence of a provision the committee inserted in 
some legislation and has that legislation become law? 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

There is this about it: We did not use the words “destroyer escort.” 
We used the word ‘“destroyer.’”’ But the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy Department, following the background, interpreted the 
word “destroyer” to include ‘destroyer escort.” So I told the 
admiral I thought it would be wise to follow the interpretation of the 
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Judge Advocate General, notwithstanding that the act did not 
specifically say “destroyer escort.” 

So the Department wants the clearance of Congress to carry out 
at least the intent in regard to it. It is a very healthy thing to do. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL SHERMAN 


Admiral SHERMAN. Mr. Chairman, section 4 of Public Law 3 of 
the Eighty-second Congress, approved March 10, forbids the transfer 
of battleships, cruisers, carriers, destroyers or submarines, which have 
not been stricken from the Navy register as provided by the act of 
August 5, 1882. Section 2 of that act provides that as often as once 
every 3 years the Secretary of the Navy should cause all naval vessels 
to be examined by competent boards of officers of the Navy. These 
boards shall ascertain and report to the Secretary in writing which 
vessels, if any, are unfit for further service. If the Secretary concurs 
in the board’s report in the case of any vessel reported as unfit for 
further service, it is his duty to strike such vessel from the Navy 
register. 

The board which i inspects ships as required by that act is the board 
of Inspection and Survey. It is a permanent and continuing board 
within the Navy Department. 

It will be noted that the language of section 4 of Public Law 3 does 
not make it clear whether the term “destroyers”? embraces destroyer 
escorts. It is my feeling, however, that factually destroyer escorts 
constitute a destroyer type and that to regard destroyer escorts as 
within the proscribed class is in consonance with the purpose and 
spirit of the enactment by Congress of section 4 of Public Law 3. 

Furthermore, although the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
has not construed Public Law 3, ‘he did on November 19, 1946, in 
construing similar language in the Surplus Property Act of 1944, hold 
that destroyer escorts were destroyers within the meaning of that act. 

All commitments for the sale or transfer of ships above the destroyer 
escort class were completed by passage of title prior to enactment of 
Public Law 3, except in the case of certain destroyer escorts which for 
convenience may be grouped in three categories. 

First, there are grant aid transfers under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, for which allocations have been made and 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1951. In this category are two 
destroyer escorts for France and two for Denmark. 

The acquisition cost of these destroyer escorts, which are the 3-inch 
Diesel-driven type, was $6,957,000 each. Thus, approximately $28,- 
000,000 will be charged against the $700,000,000 ceiling imposed by 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 

The rehabilitation costs, including the supply of deficiencies in 
spare parts and ammunition, amount to $699,715 per ship. This 
sum, approximately $2,800,000 for the four ships, has been appropri- 
ated to the mutual defense assistance program for the fiscal year 1951. 

France showed a need for and requested six destroyer escorts in 
fiscal year 1951 to assist her in meeting her North Atlantic Treaty 
obligations. The request was cut to two for 1951 due to a shortage 
of MDAP funds and to a global shortage in anti-submarine-warfare 
vessels. It is not contemplated that the four additional destroyer 
escorts will be supplied. 
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Denmark has shown a definite need for two escorts to fulfill her 
NATO requirements. It is felt that the ships should be provided. 
Denmark would prefer destroyers and is negotiating for two destroyers 
from Great Britain. However, it is questionable that these will be 
forthcoming and in such event it is planned that the two destroyer 
escorts programed from the United States will be provided under 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1951. 

In connection with transfers of ships under the MDAP programs, 
a number were transferred in 1950 and this will complete transfers for 
the fiscal year of 1951. None are programed for the fiscal year 1952. 
The reason is that at the end of the war the number of destroyer 
escorts and other ships on hand was sufficiently great so that a cer- 
tain number were assigned to the reserve fleet. A certain additional 
number of destroyer escorts of the 3-inch Diesel driven class, together 
with certain cruisers and other ships, were carried in a deferred dis- 
posal category, with the thought that they would be available for 
transfers to other countries, including South America. 

As of a year ago, our requirements for ships and more importantly, 
our ability to maintain ships under the existing program, was so 
reduced that on balance it seems that our over-all purposes were 
better served by transfers of this category. 

The CHarrMAN. That was during the days of economy. 

Admiral SHerMAN. That is right. It was better to transfer a ship 
to another country which could maintain it than to let it deteriorate 
here. 

Since a year ago, however, we have reviewed the situation. Our 
needs have increased. Also, our ability to maintain the ships has 
increased. It is intended, upon the completion of the transfers of 
these ships that are under discussion today, for which commitments in 
effect have been made, to assign all the remaining ships to the reserve 
fleet and maintain them there. 

The second category involves the proposed sale of three destroyer 
escorts to Peru and two to Uruguay under the provisions of section 
408 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 as amended. 

Under a balanced program evolved near the end of World War II 
for the defense of the Western Hemisphere, the United States was to 
sell certain ships to specified South American Republics. The pro- 
gram is complete except for the five ships mentioned. The interna- 
tional commitments regarding these sales are complete and I have 
been advised by the Department of State that our national interests 
will be best served by proceeding with these sales. 

The law provides that these sales may be made at 10 percent of the 
acquisition cost, plus the cost—— 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute, Admiral. Ten percent of what? 

Admiral SHERMAN. The acquisition cost. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Admiral SHermMan. That is the original cost of the ship. 

The total acquisition cost of the ships, however, must be charged 
against the limit of $700 million established by the MDAP Act of 
1949. Peru will pay $3,892,766 for the three ships she will receive. 
This represents $1,392,000 as 10 percent of the acquisition cost, plus 
$2,500,666 for rehabilitation. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, are they going to pay for all the 
rehabilitation? 
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Admiral SuermMan. They pay for all of the rehabilitation, plus 10 
percent of the original cost. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral SHerman. Uruguay will pay $2,217,382 for the two ships 
she will receive. This represents $793,100 as 10 percent of the acqui- 
sition cost, plus $1,424,282 for rehabilitation. The alterations re- 
quired by Uruguay are less extensive than those required by Peru, 
which affects the cost. Uruguay’s alterations are essentially the addi- 
tion of ten 20-millimeter guns and mounts. Peru’s alterations em- 
brace removal of torpedo tubes and the installation of 40-millimeter 
directors. 

I understand that the Government of Peru has arranged for the 
availability of the funds to complete the contemplated purchases. 
However, congressional action by the Republic of Uruguay is yet 
necessary. 

I understand, however, that no difficulty is anticipated in having 
all funds available by the time the ships have been made ready for 
passage of title. 

The third category of transfer involves destroyer escorts which are 
already in the possession of foreign governments under existing lend- 
lease agreements made pursuant to the act, familiarly known as the 
Lend-Lease Act, approved March 11, 1941. 

These transfers were made during the war and we feel that it is 
necessary to have this authorization in order to clean up those pro- 
grams when that becomes possible. 

Brazil has eight ships leased in 1944 and 1945. The United King- 
dom has one, leased in 1944. France has six, leased in 1944. When 
the lend-lease accounts with these countries are eventually settled, 
we do not desire to repossess these ships. ‘To do so would weaken 
the countries who now have the ships without commensurate benefit 
to the United States. 

It is hoped that, when accounts are settled, we can transfer title 
under a grant-aid arrangement pursuant to the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act. We cannot do so at the present time because of the 
fiscal ceiling imposed by that act upon grant-aid transfers. If and 
when the ceiling is raised, it is desired that section 4 of Public Law 3 
not interfere with transferring the title and the possession of these 
ships. There will be no rehabilitation costs involved in such transfers 
because Brazil, Great Britain, and France already have the ships and 
are maintaining them. 

It is true that there is a global shortage of antisubmarine warfare 
vessels. The ships covered by this measure will not be lost as a part of 
the global, or rather national, enterprise. These ships are Diesel- 
driven DE’s, with 3-inch main batteries, except that the one lend-lease 
ship in the possession of the United Kingdom has a turbo-electric drive. 
The ships are not likely to be used again by our Navy. They are and 
will be of considerable value to the navies to which they are proposed 
to be transferred. 

However, as I indicated before, we have no plans for the transfer of 
destrover escorts after the completion of this program. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now I think the committee would like to have some information 
along what effect this transfer will have on our fleet. You stated 
there was a global shortage of antisubmarine vessels, a destroyer 
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escort being an antisubmarine vessel. Now my recollection is we 
have about 300, or close to 300, in commission and in moth balls. 
Will it affect our fleet in the expansion program as you visualize it 
for the next 2 or 3 years? 

Admiral SHerMan. No, sir; it would not. We have on hand a 
total of 259 destroyer escorts, not counting the ones covered by these 
proposed transfers. That number will go far toward filling our 
requirements in the event of an all-out war. 

I used the phrase ‘“‘a global shortage.’’ By that I mean a shortage 
among the countries potentially allied with us for performing the 
global task of antisubmarine warfare with respect to the Communist 
submarine fleet. 

The CHatrMan. Now, as Chief of Naval Operations in charge of 
the preparation and the maintenance of the fleet for readiness for war, 
does this transfer jeopardize or interfere or lessen your mission? 

Admiral SHeRMAN. No, sir; it does not. The transfers that are 
involved here all have the, effect of placing a ship in a Navy bound 
to us by regional defense arrangements, and in a full commission 
status, as contrasted with having it in our reserve fleet. So that 
the advantages of having the ships in active operation outweigh the 
disadvantages of not having it in our own organization. That 
feature, or that advantage, 1 would not feel could be taken as an 
indication that we should extend the practice. 

In my judgment, the completion of these transfers that have been 
programed for this fiscal year is advantageous, but as of now I would 
not recommend further transfers in subsequent years. The advan- 
tages of this type of transfer, in other words, are beginning to run out 
with the completion of these programs. 

The CuarrMan. Well, as a matter of fact, we have now a building 
program of destroyer escorts for prototypes. If they turn out satis- 
factory, we will build along that line instead of the line of the present 
ships. While we do not want to say that they do not have a military 
value, because they do, but as a result of the prototype we will have 
an improved ship. 

Admiral SHerMAN. These ships are very useful antisubmarine 
vessels. Their armament and their speed, however, is such that as 
against the submarine of the future they would be handicapped. 

The CuHarrMAN. Any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have one. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, you speak about these lend-lease ships 
covered under section 2 of this bill. I think you mentioned France 
and Britain as having some of those ships. Now what other countries 
also have, still have, possession of some of those lend-lease DE’s? 

Admiral SHerman. The only lend-lease DE’s that have not been 
transferred are the ones covered here for France, Brazil, and one for 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Harpy. Then in this group of ships that Russia got under lend- 
lease, she does not have any of these? 

Admiral SHerman. Russia did not get any DE’s. Russia received 
28 frigates. One was lost and the remaining 27 were returned prior 
to the outbreak of the fighting in Korea. We made good use of them 
because they were returned to us in Japan, were laid up out there, 
and we were able to put them to use immediately on the outbreak of 
the hostilities last summer. 
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Mr. Harpy. Russia still does have some lend-lease ships she has 
not returned? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Harpy. She does not have any ships that would be covered 
by this bill? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. This refers only—— 

Admiral SHerMan. | might add, sir, if she did have any destrover 
escorts under lend-lease I would not be here asking you to legalize 
the transfer. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, | was just wondering if we had—I would not 
anticipate that you had any intention of transferring the title to any 
of them, but I was just trving to see where we were with this thing. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Admiral—are you finished? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the admiral a question? 

The CHairMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you tell the committee where you propose to 
rehabilitate and outfit these ships for these foreign anvies? 

Mr. Gavin. Philadelphia Naval Base. 

Mr. Harpy. They would be at the Norfolk yards, would they not? 

Mr. Rivers. Just keep still. I asked the question. 

The CuatrMan. Wait a minute. 

Admiral SHERMAN. | aim sorry to say, I am not equipped 

Mr. Rivers. I mean it will be done in some foreign navy vards, 
will it? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. These jobs of rehabilitation have 
been done in similar circumstances at various shipyards, usually on 
the east coast and depending largely on where the ships were and 
also—— 

Mr. Rivers. The location prior—— 

Admiral SHERMAN. And also the workloads in the yard. 

The CuatrrMan. Admiral, always bear in mind that Members 
representing navy-yard districts must always make inquiry about 
what is going on in the yard. 

Mr. Rivers. If they do not, they will be out of business. 

The CHarrMAN. Always look out for Charleston and Norfolk. 

Mr. Rivers. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gavin. See that Philadelphia gets a shake. 

The CuatRMANn. Now members of the committee, let me say this: 
1 did not like this bill when it was drafted, and I do not like it now. 
I think we should put in here about these ships that go to Brazil 
and the numbers. I think another thing should be added in this 
bill. It should be tied in with the act which prohibits anything from 
being transferred: except by an act of Congress. 

Now, you see, it is only tied in here with the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949. The reason you are here is because we 
passed a bill saying you could not do these things without the per- 
mission of the Congress. You have interpreted it to mean that this 
tvpe falls within that category. So I think that should be put in 
there. Just spell out the whole thing in here. You got France and 
Denmark, and three destroyer escorts to Peru, and some go to 
Uruguay. In the next section they have some going down to South 
America. How many go in there? Eight? 
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I think you ought to put the countries in there, and it ought to be 
tied in with that other act. We can fix that up in here. I think 
we can. 

Any more questions? 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask him a question? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Admiral, bow are those little countries going to 
maintain these ships? I mean getting the parts and being able to 
handle the job? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, the countries involved, Uruguay and 
Peru, for instance, are able to handle ships of this size. They have 
had larger ships in their navy. It is my understanding that these 
transfers will result in their eliminating older ships that thev have 
been using. 

Mr. Jounson. What about Denmark? Do they have docks that 
could handle a job like that? 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir. The Danes maintained a navy prior 
to World War II. The end of World War IT found them with most 
of the navy 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what about the parts that are worn out and 
have to be replaced? Would we have to take care of that? 

Admiral SuermMan. No, sir. They can either fabricate them 
themselves or purchase them in this country. 

Mr. Jounson. When we get through with this, there will be no more 
expense on our pact? When the ships get in the other navy, it will 
be their job and they will be able to do it? 

Admiral SHERMAN. We make no commitments, and in the case of the 
European countries, after they receive the ships, their navies will still 
be smaller than they used to be. 

The CuatrmMan. Any further question? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, in connection with the requirements 
that these nations must meet in regard to the keeping of the ship in 
commission and so forth, does it include any requirement that it must 
be maintained as a destroyer escort? Are they allowed to convert it 
to some other type of ship? 

Admiral SuermMan. We bave taterposed no legal obstacle as to what 
they do with the ship after they get it. We know what their needs 
are. We know what their commitments are. That [I think really 
covers it as far as would be advisable. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. One more question. Do we have under con- 
struction at the present time modern DE’s? 

Admiral Suurman. No, sir; we do not have any modern DE’s under 
construction. We have received the authority of the Congress to 
proceed with two new ocean escorts, which will be somewhat larger 
than the World War II DE’s, with better combat characteristics, and 
I hope more seaworthy. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the approximate age of these ships, Admiral? 

Admiral SHerman. The DE program, as I recall it-—these ships 
came in commission starting about late 1943 and continued until the 
end of the war. These particular ones are the smaller of the classes 
that we built. 
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During the war we had two classes of DE’s. We had the so-called 
5-inch steam-driven ship, which made 24 knots. We also had the 
3-inch Diesel-driven ship which was somewhat slower. All of the 5-inch 
steam-driven ships are the ones we have retained. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question, please, sir? 

Admiral Sherman, how do these ships that are being given away 
compare with the ones that are being retained as to age and as to 
usability? 

Admiral SHermMan. Well, sir, as I just indicated, of the two classes 
of DE’s these ships are the ones with the smaller guns and lower speed. 
As far as their condition at the end of the war, the ones assigned to the 
reserve fleet were selected as being in the best condition because we 
were thinking in terms of our maintenance funds. 

However, the rehabilitation that is being given these ships will 
bring them up to standard, to a satisfactory standard. When turned 
over to the other governments, they are in as good shape as their 
sister ships in our own navy. 

Mr. Sasscer. Yousay as good shape. Would vou say better shape? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, fundamentally, | would say they were in 
the same shape as their sister ships in our Navy. . Because when they 
are turned over they have just completed an extensive overhaul and 
rehabilitation, they are probably better than the average in our Navy, 
where the ships must wait their turn for overhaul. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, are these ships going to contain our latest 
radar, and ordnance equipment? 

Admiral Superman. No, sir. These ships will have the type which 
was installed in them when they were built, the same types that have 
been transferred to other countries in the ships of this class. 

Mr. Bates. Then it does not include our latest designs? 

Admiral SHerMAN. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, I think the section 
2 should be amended to cover three things. How many, what coun- 
tries, and tie in with Public Law 3, section 4. 

Mr. Core. Why not both sections? 

The CHatrMan. We will fix it up. 

Any more questions? 

Mr. Coie. Yes; I have some questions. 

Admiral, does the Mutual Defense Assistance Act extend to any 
foreign country that we may determine we want to help, or any those 
countries limited geographically? 

Admiral SHerMAN. I have not read that law recently, but it is my 
recollection that it is tied to countries with whom we have a mutual 
defense pact. In other words, that a South American country 
qualifies because of our membership in the Association of American 
States; France and Denmark qualified by reason of being in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Coir. Then the destroyers to France and Denmark, I under- 
stand, are to be given, and the ones to the South American countries 
are to be sold? 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Now, how do you determine whether you will sell the 
ship or whether you give it away, or does the State Department tell 
you? 
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Admiral SHERMAN. I think that is because of the terms of the 
MDAP legislation. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, the terms of MDAP would apply to any country. 
It would apply to France as well as to Uruguay; would it not? 

Admiral SHerMaAN. As I understand it, there is no congressional 
authorization for grant aid to South America which would cover 
these ships. The grant-aid funds for each area are controlled by 
Congress. 

Mr. Coie. But your bill says that this sale to Uruguay and Peru 
is to be made as authorized in the MDAP law. 

Captain Nunn. That is the title of the act, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cour. I know that, but——— 

Captain Nunn. There are different provisions under which trans- 
fers may be made to North Atlantic Treaty countries on the one hand 
that authorize grant aid, and there are still different provisions for 
making transfers to countries which have entered into regional 
defense pacts with us, and that includes the South American countries. 
They may purchase at 10 percent of rehabilitation cost. The grant 
aid under the 700-million-dollar ceiling is available to the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries. 

Mr. Core. And the MDAP law prescribes different terms for 
assistance to North Atlantic countries than it prescribes for assistance 
to other countries? 

Captain Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. And it is under that divergence of authority that you 
give to one country and sell to another country? 

Captain Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. Now, it is intended-—is it not?—that the cost or some 
measure of cost of these ships will be included in the over-all ceiling 
of that MDAP law? 

Captain Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. And that cost is determined by 10 percent of the 
acquisition cost? 

Captain Nunn. No, sir. The charges against the over-all 700- 
million-dollar ceiling imposed by the MDAP Act is in all cases the 
original acquisition cost. Although we are going to sell to the South 
American countries at 10 percent of rehabilitation cost, we never- 
theless charge against the 700-million-dollar ceiling the full acquisition 
cost of those ships. 

Mr. Core. But those ships, I understand, cost about 6 million 
dollars? 

Captain Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. And you are transferring to the South American coun- 
tries at 10 percent of the 6 million? 

Captain Nunn. Yes, sir. They pay 10 percent, but the full cost 
is charged against the 700-million-dollar ceiling. 

Mr. Coie. The South Americans are to pay for the entire rehabili- 
tation cost? 

Captain Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Admiral, who initiated this program? Was it 
initiated by the military, or was it initiated by the State Department? 
I am not talking about the lend-lease, but I am talking about those 
outside the lend-lease. 

I am asking that question because in my opinion we are setting a 
policy here, expecially with Peru and Uruguay. 
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Admiral SHerman. The programs for NATO countries were worked 
up by the military after a careful analysis of the needs of the country 
concerned and the contributions that are desirable that they be in a 
position to make to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. That is 
purely a military program. 

Now, the sales to South America come in a different category. 

Mr. Durnam. That is what I say. I think you are setting a 
different policy. That is why I asked the question. I assume 
Mexico or any other country in South America could assume that we 
are going to do the same thing for them. All of those countries could. 
We certainly cannot treat one different from what we can treat the 
other. 

Admiral SHerMAN. There has been up until now equal opportunity 
to all of the other American Republics to purchase ships. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, was that 

Admiral SHERMAN. Under these provisions of law, the two countries 
listed here are the ones who have availed themselves of that oppor- 
tunity, until now—— 

Mr. Duruam. In other words, you sent that invitation to every 
South American and Central American country? 

Admiral SHerMAN. As I understand it, every South American 
country was made aware of the ships that were then thought to be 
available. 

Mr. Durnam. Argentina included? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Now—— 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. This question then of carrying out such a policy in 
the future would be carried on under this type of legislation then? 
If some country was to come in and say, ‘‘We want some other type 
of ship,” for instance, how would we handle that? They come up 
here and buy a battleship from us. 

Admiral SHermMan. Well, sir, under any of these different legal 
arrangements, one of the provisions is that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions has to sign a certificate saying it is excess to the requirements 
of the United States. 

Mr. Duruam. I| know that is all true. 

Admiral SuerMan. I have indicated here before that I do not feel 
we should go on with further programs of this sort. 

Mr. Putten. You do not want to give away ships that we need. 

Admiral SHerMAN. No. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Durham, you are absolutely correct. Under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, blanket authority was given to 
sell everything in the Navy. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Had it not been for the bill that we passed, the 
Chief of Naval Operations would not be here today. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I want to get back 
in that shape. 

The CHarrMan. We are out of it here. 

Mr. DurHam. We want to stay out. 

The CuarrMan. This is the most healthy thing I have seen here in 
along time. It shows the operations of a good statute. Up until a 
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few months ago you would not know anything about it except reading 
it in the UP stories and AP stories, or the INS. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrman. Now, wait 1 minute. Of course, under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act cruisers were given, under the terms 
of sale, to South American countries. When we passed Public Law 3 
and put section 4 in it, the Navy Department must come here. Some 
country can enter into the negotiations for a battleship, but they 
would have to get the sanction of Congress before they dispose of it. 
We got our hands on it and we will keep our hands on it until some 
Congress comes along later and upsets it. This is a very good hearing 
we have had, this hearing. The Department will have to come here. 

The Chief of Naval Operations must always certify that they do not 
need them in the Navy before his conscience permitted him to advo- 
cate it. We need not be worried about any policy. We have the 
policy right in this committee. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. What assurance do we have, Admiral, that they are 
going to use these ships for the specific purpose and objective they 
were given?. In other words, if we turn them over, they become their 
property. They could tear the guts out of them and make banana 
carriers or freighters out of them or yachts or anything they wanted to 
do. How are you going to keep your fingers in this picture so you know 
these ships are going to be used for the purpose for which they are 
given, some assurance that we are not just going to turn ships over 
promiscuously to all of these countries to be converted for whatever 
use or purposes they want? 

They cost money. The American taxpayers paid for them. We 
made them because we figured they were part of our defense program 
set-up. How are you going to keep your hands on this situation to 
know that these countries are not going to convert them for some 
other purpose? 

Admiral SuerMan. Well, sir, I think in that regard these ships are 
in the same category with the airplanes, the guns, the military equip- 
ment for armies, navies, and air forces that are being transferred under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, and that your protection lies in 
tbe fact that the countries concerned, in the case of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, are bound by the provisions of the treaty. That and the 
integrity of the countries concerned is the only assurance that you 
have. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

Admiral SHerman. I think—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. Did you say the treaty would 
prohibit these countries from assigning these ships to any other foreign 
country? Take a hypothetical case. Say if they wanted to give 
them, some of those South American countries, to the Red Chinese. 
They would only do it one time because we would put a stop to it, but 
they could do it, could they not? 

The CuHatrman. Of course. Our relation with these Latin- 
American countries is so close and we have naval! missions, all through 
there, and we are all working together for global defens. I do not 
think we need to disturb our minds about those phases at all. 
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Now, Admiral, I would like to have in the record —— 

Mr. Rivers. You are not including Argentina; are you? 

rt . . . 

Che CHatrMAN. I would like to bave this in the record. 

Are there any naval vessels under the lend-lease that are in Russia’s 
hands that have not been returned, any naval vessels? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What type of them? 

Admiral SHerMan. There are ice breakers, a number of landing 
craft. 

The CuairMan. Any destroyers? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any submarines? 

y ural SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Admiral SHERMAN. N 

The CuarrMan. Any cruisers? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then it is nothing but auxiliary type? 

Admiral SHermMan. They are auxiliary—small mine, amphibious, 
and patrol craft. : 

The CHarrMAN. Put in the record, Admiral, all naval equipment, 
both auxiliary and combatant, that are in Russia’s hands under 
lend-lease. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. And what she has turned back. 

The CuarrMan. And what she has turned back. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 

A total of 585 vessels were loaned to the Soviet Government under lend-lease, 
and the cruiser U. 8. 8S. Milwaukee was loaned in lieu of delivery of an ex-Italian 
cruiser after the capitulation of Italy. Of these vessels, the Milwaukee and 28 
lend-lease vessels have been returned. Information received from the U.S. 8. R. 
Ambassador indicates that 37 vessels have been lost and 90 vessels are unservice- 
able, either worn out or seriously damaged. The status of vessels loaned to the 
U. 8. S. R. under lend-lease is tabulated as follows: 





Number 


Type Number Number Number still held 
: loaned lost returned by 
U.S.8.R. 
Le eee : e : 28 1 27 0 
Ice breakers 3 0 1 2 
Large minesweepers... - 34 3 0 31 (3 
Motor minesweepers | 433 2 0 41 (11) 
Large subchasers ieee ec oe 78 4 0 74 (20) 
Small subchasers : pascs aed : : | 62 | 6 0 56 (25 
Motor torpedo boats. - ; 205 12 0 193 (26 
Landing craft, infantry __- : E 30 5 0 25 
Landing craft, tank 17 0 0 17 
Landing craft, mechanized cule J 54 3 0 51 (1) 
Landing craft, support 2 0 0 2 (2) 
Landing craft, vehicle 2 0 0 2 (2) 
River tugs... ._- a ee wae EA 15 0 0 15 
Repair barges poms i 4 0 0 4 
Pontoon barges_ -_-_- - Bees Ere E 6 0 0 6 
Motor launches 5 ee , ; 1 0 0 1 
Plane personnel boats___- Bee? Sep BE ae ; 1 ] 0 0 
TORUS Gs snevahas ; ponte 585 37 28 520 (90) 


Note.—Figures in parentheses indicate numbers of vessels reported by the U.S. S. R. as on hand but 
worn out or damaged. 
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Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, just in order to keep the record 
straight in the matter, on the historical background, I just want to 
call the attention of the committee that as far back as 1943 a sub- 
committee of the old Naval Affairs Committee in effect recommended 
the disposal of surplus vessels to friendly South American countries. 
I think Mr. Cole will recall that. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Euston. Admiral, I would like to ask you if there is anything in 
the law that would prohibit the leasing or renting of these vessels 
instead of an outright sale, so we would not pass title to them? If 
they were leased, of course, we could put a provision in the lease that 
if they were ever transferred to another country or if they did not 
cooperate with us, if they did not conform to the provisions of the 
Atlantic Pact and the like, they should be returned to us. 

Admiral SHerMan. As far as | know, sir, there is no legal authority 
at this time for lending a ship to another country. I am quite sure of 
that because I have received requests for loans of ships and have been 
able to reply to that effect. 

Mr. Euston. Do you not think it would be advisable that the law 
be amended so they could be leased with a stipulation that if they do 
not cooperate with this Nation and with the other nations forming the 
Atlantic Pact or if they do not obey any of the provisions of the law, 
the vessel shall be returned to us? If we give them absolute title to 
them, they could withdraw from the pact; they could fail to cooperate 
with us, and still keep the ships. 

Admiral SHerMAN. I think there are some advantages to that sort 
of an arrangement, but I would like to come back to the fact that the 
problem is a wider one than just ships. 

It would be applicable to. ships, airplanes, equipment, guns, every- 
thing that we furnish in the way of military equipment. 

Mr. Extston. Well, do you know of any reason, Admiral, why it 
should not be applied to all sorts of equipment? If they do not 
cooperate with us, there is no reason why they should not be returned 
to us. 

Mr. Harpy. If the gentleman will yield—— 

The CuartrMan. You are in this position, Mr. Elston: He has it 
in his possession and possession is nine-tenths of the law. 

How can you enforce the return? So, while it would be a useful 
thing to put in a lease—say you loan them a ship and he says, “I am 
not going to give them back to you.”” You have to go down there by 
force and take it. 

Mr. Euston. Well, some nations would not go so far, but where 
there are no restrictions on them at all, there is nothing to prevent them 
from doing anything they please with the ships they want. 

The CHArRMAN. Good naval policy covers all of these questions. 
Our relationship is such that we can afford to do these things because 
they know they are in the same boat we are. 

Mr. Kitpay. On that point, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, vou have to remember you are dealing with 
sovereign nations here and with officials of sovereign nations who have 
got to maintain the relationships with their countries. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Kinpay. People who know the Latin-American mind know you 
could not make an arrangement of that kind and still have the same 
government there very long. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Admiral SHERMAN, There is another angle to that, Mr. Elston. |] 
would be reluctant to have on the statute books a provision which 
would lead to proposals for lending our reserve fleet to some other 
country. I think it is imperative that we retain that fleet in our own 
possession. ‘The history of lend-lease, as I saw it working, was that 
it induced proposals for lending or leasing equipment needed in our 
own services—— 

Mr. Euston. Admiral, I go along with you 100 percent on that 
theory, but the only point I am making is that where you have the 
choice of giving something or leasing it, it might be preferable to 
lease it rather than give it. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, Admiral, so the committee can understand 
it, you cannot dispose, either by sale or lease, of any combatant 
vessel of the United States Navy without an act of Congress, is that 
correct? 

Admiral SHERMAN. As I understand it now, anything that we can 
construe to be a destroyer or larger, and to me destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts are all one because they are used for the same purpose. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is right. You must get an act of Congress? 

Admiral SHERMAN. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Prior to Public Law 3, under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act you could dispose of them. We cleared them all up. 
So we all understand that no destroyer, cruiser, airplane carrier, sub- 
marine or battleship, can be leased or transferred by title without 
the permission of the Congress and a bill to that effect. 

Now, members of the committee, with the understanding that the 
bill will be amended to make it tie in with Public Law No. 3, section 
4, and the bill also be amended as to how many escorts are involved 
and to what countries, with that understanding, I think we are ready 
to vote, unless there is any further question of the admiral. 

All in favor of the bill as amended, when their name is called vote 
“ave,” and all opposed vote “‘no.” 

Cali the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

The CuarrMan. A quorum present, the bill is unanimously passed. 

I will ask Mr. Kilday to file a report and handle the bill on the 
floor of the House. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 


LEASING SPACE 


Now, members of the committee, before we take up the next 
bill—thank you Admiral, and thank you, Captain Nunn. 

Is Mr. Courtney here? 

Mr. Hartow. I will get him, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. General Hill come around, please, sir. Sit right 
down there, General. 

Now, members of the committee, there is a report that has been 
filed by Mr. Clemente and Mr. Bates in regard to—Is Mr. Courtney 
here? 
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Mr. Courtney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. I wish you would state to the committee what 
this report is, briefly, and we will file it. 

Mr. Courtney. Very good. 

Mr. Chairman, in brief, the committee has found—— 

The CHairMan. This is very important; it is a very important 
report now. 

Mr. Coir. We have not been told what the report is about. 

Mr. Courtnry. This report relates to the proposal to increase the 
number of employees on the budgetary estimate in the Defense De- 
partments. For that purpose, it was intended to lease two apart- 
ment buildings in the city of Washington in order to accommodate 
them } 

The committee went very thoroughly into the estimated number 
of employees as projected by the Defense Departments to ascertain 
how many were actually to be required. In short, we found that a b 
major part of the complement which was projected were actually 
under employment and were actually housed. 

We also went into the question of the allocation of space in the 
city of Washington and we made some comparisons which appear 
in a table in the report of the allocation of space in other departments 
as compared with the Defense Department. 

We found, in short, that the Defense Departments are making very 
good and satisfactory use of their space, per person, an average of 
89 square feet per person, as compared with substantially greater 
amounts of space in the nondefetise activities. 

We also found that so far as filling the additional load of the Depart- 
ment, more than 40 percent in the experience of the Defense Depart- 
ments and all the other departments of the class of employees who 
would be used by the average defense departments are locally gen- 
erated; that is to say, they come from the city of Washington, which 
means that their space—rather, it is merely a question of changing 
the title under which they operate. Their space in the Government 
is therefore released. So by comparison of all figures, we could find 
no reason why it would be necessary to go into the rental of these 
apartments. 

We also found that under plan 18 of the reorganization of the 
Government, which investigates the responsibility for the allocation 
of space in the General Services Administration, that that department | 
could, we think with the submission that has been made to them, 
reorient and reallocate its space very profitably without any need 
for rental of these apartments. 

Now, that appears in detail in the report. 

The CuarrmMan. Then to sum up, the subcommittee, after the hear- 
ing, concluded there was no justification to rent these two apart- 
ments that the General Services Administration were negotiating for, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Courtney. That is entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. You also found, did you not, there was no justifica- 
tion of bringing in the number of people that they indicated they would 
bring into the Department? 

Mr. Courtney. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. That is exactly right. 

We found not only that, but we found that during the course of the 
hearing the requirements of one department were reduced by 50 
percent. 
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The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Courtney. I think—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this: Does that include, Mr. Chair- 
man, what the civilian defense set-up— 

Mr. Courtney. No. 

The CuatrMan. No. This is just the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Courtney. Department of Defense only. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscrr. Right there, is it possible there for the General Serv- 
ices to tell those apartments immediately that they do not want them? 

The CHatrMan. We are going to do it right now if the committee 
adopts this report. 

Mr. Sasscer. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Courtney. I should say so, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. That is what we are going to do. Is there any 
question on the report? 

Does the gentleman from New York want to make any statement? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I wanted to add to that, Mr. Chairman, we also 
discovered that apartment houses built for housing purposes are not 
very adaptable to use as office space in view of the fact that the dis- 
persion of space which could not possibly be used by the office would 
be almost 100 percent. 

Also, the building in its original construction was built for use by 
tenants. The elevators would be inadequate because there would 
be constant use all day long. All in all, the structure of the building 
is not suited, 

Another point: In view of the high rental that the apartment 
would be rented for, it is my firm conviction that if we are going to 
rent the building for 3 years, it would be more advantageous for the 
Government to purchase it. 

Mr. Bates? 

Thank you, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, our study indicated that the Depart- 
ment of Defense did have less square feet per person that other 
Government establishments that we examined. Although there was 
shown the need for additional space, we felt after we reviewed the 
situation the General Services Administration could take the space 
out of the other agencies which had in excess of what they consider 
the normal requirements, of 130 square feet per person. 

In addition to that, we feel there are many functions being per- 
formed by the Military Establishment which can be performed outside 
the District of Columbia. 

Certainly, in addition, there is much storage space in the city of 
Washington, some 4,000,000 square feet, some of which can be con- 
verted to office space. We certainly felt that in no sense would we 
ever recommend the rental of these at $400,000 a year. 

It was the sense of the committee that space had to be obtained 
immediately and it could not be obtained under any other circum- 
stances that would be much more favorable toward buying these 
buildings rather than leasing under the present suggestions. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, I have one suggestion which I 
omitted. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clemente. 
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Mr. CLtemente. Under plan 18, the General Services Administra- 
tion has no authority except to survey the needs for space and recom- 
mend the lease. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you might talk to the 
committee that handled the bill for the GSA and afford them the 
privilege to come back with the recommendation instead of leasing to 
purchase the building, which they are authorized to do under plan 18. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I would like to ask Mr. Courtney if the committee 
inquired into the use and the justification for the use of a substantial 
amount of space in the Pentagon for dress shops, haberdashers, 
grocery stores or commissaries, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, Mr. Cole. 

The CuarrMan. If the counselor has not done that, he should make 
inquiry in regard to that. 

Mr. Cots. What is the subcommittee recommendation? 

Mr. Courtney. The report points out that there are many ap- 
pendages, referring to the character of use to which you referred. 

Mr. Cote. What are the recommendations with respect to the use 
of that space? 

Mr. Courtney. That they could well be removed. 

Mr. CtemMente. We requested of all the departments—I took the 
whole book they had for the Department of Defense and they cited 
all these different items, like Navy exchange, and civilian employees, 
and United States rifle practice range, and asked them if any of these 
agencies which we had there and from our estimation did not appear 
to be critical to be situated in the Pentagon could not be removed. 

Mr. Coxe. There is one other inquiry on one point, and that is, 
what consideration the committee gave with respect to using this same 
space on more than one shift in 24 hours, which I think has some merit? 

Mr. Courtnry. We did not consider that. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Without objection, the report is adopted and we 
will write a letter—I will write a letter in behalf of the committee to the 
Secretary of Defense. Release the report to the press. Let the 
country know what conclusion we have reached about renting these 
two apartments. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Courtney. 

I want to thank the gentleman from New York and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for their diligence and the carefulness with which 
they handled this investigation. They deserve the thanks of the 
entire committee for the splendid service they rendered. 

Mr. Sasscer. Can that be done promptly, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Right now. We are through. We have to all 
get away from here at 11:30 because the Draft Act comes up at 12 
o’clock. 

BIKINI TEST 

Before we recess, I have a letter from the Department of Defense 
asking that one member of the committee be designated to represent 
the committee at the coming Bikini atomic test, so I have designated 
Mr. Hébert to represent the committee on that occasion. 

Now, we will take a recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. Every- 
one be on the floor at 12 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., the following day, Wednesday, April 4, 1951.) 
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FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 3464, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY TO PROCEED WITH THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF CERTAIN NAVAL INSTALLATIONS, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Hovusr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday April 3, 1951. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CuarrmMan. We will try to hear you now in regard to your 
authorization. The bill is as follows: 


[H. R. 3464, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain nava | 
installations, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to establish or develop naval installations and facilities by the con- 
struction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities as follows: 

Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Virginia: Temporary emergency housing and 
training facilities, $4,147,000. 

Naval air station, Kanehoe, Oahu, Hawaii: Camp for one Marine regimental 
combat team, $10,159,600. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, such sums of 
money as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this Act, but the total 
cost of the projects authorized by this Act shall not exceed $14,306,600. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations made to carry out the purpose of this Act shall be 
available for expenses incident to construction, including administration, overhead 
planning, and supervision, and shall be available until expended when specifically 
provided in an appropriation Act. 


The CuHarrMAN. Now, members of the committee, General Hill 
represents the Navy Department and has, on account of emergency, 
asked to take out of the public-works bill two items; one with reference 
to the construction at Quantico and with reference to construction 
out in Hawaii. Include in the record the Department’s explanation 
of these items: 


Construction project justification— Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Authorization | Appropria- 
—_ : __| tion, third 
Project title | | supple- 
Status Amount | Unfinanced | — 
} | | | ia 
. . —_- a re oe = | 7 
Temporary emergency housing and training facilities | New- | $4, 147,000 | $4, 147, 000 $4, 147, 000 


: | 
for officers, | | | } 
i 
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FACTUAL DATA 


Station location.—Latitude 38°31'15’’ N., longitude 80°40’31’’ W. 

Station mission.—Provide housing and training facilities MCS and MCAS and 
units of OMCR. To train personnel in tactics and techniques of warfare. 

Initial occupancy.— May 14, 1917. 

Size.—Total acres, 56,945.36; acres leased, none; Government-owned, 56,945.36. 

Strengths.— 





Officers Enlisted | Civilian Total 





IN ONIN fio awh wha civic ee badnoemveneecnamtewen 1,872 4, 216 
I i oie ee btn ne ed nee eanee cake eeen cee 813 4, 119 


841 6, 929 
647 5, 579 

















Project description: 
(1) At Camp Barrett: 
(d) Additional utilities lines to connect new structures to existing services. 
(e) Roadwork, walkways, and hard-stand paving for motor vehicles and 
ee This includes one-half mile of surfacing for existing 
road. 
(f) 10,000 square feet of covered storage space. 
(2) At Camp Goettge: 
(a) Barrack facilities for 500 men. 
(b) Three new prefabricated classroom buildings. 
(c) New overhead water storage tank. 
(d) Completion of partially finished earth dam for water reservoir. 
(e) Necessary connections to existing utilities lines. 
(f) Service roads, walkways, and hard-stand paving for vehicles and 
equipment. 
(g) 10,000 square feet of covered storage space. 
(3) At Camp Upshur: 
(a) Barrack facilities for 700 men. 
(b) Five additional metal classroom buildings. 
(c) Elevated water tank. 
(d) Service lines as above. 
(e) Paving, roadways, hard stands, ete. 
(f) 10,000 square feet of covered storage space. 
Basis of estimate 
(1) Barracks in temporary construction estimated at $1,320 per man. 
(2) Classrooms estimated at $11 per square foot. 
(3) Water tanks and service line from the Bureau of Yards and Docks data. 
(4) Paving at $22,000 per acre. 
































Camp Camp Camp 
Barrett Goettge Upshur 

IG ee Le POR RE eS Penh te 8 ar REE aE $924, 990 $658, 020 $924, 990 
GE inns esoes nape ccna coteccbng Son wcakiwanecstwtancusds 176, 000 132, 000 220, 000 
Roads, walks and services, and grading-_-_-......-...---------- 44, 000 44, 000 33, 000 
cn EES EEE IE ES SPE SS A Se re PCEE PB Rat Set 77, 000 88, 000 88, 000 
OEE EY, Pe Ce ees See 2 eee pene or 99, 000 88, 000 99, 000 
ee CS See aes es ees ee eames! 110, 000 66, 000. 77, 000 
Architectural and engineering services... --.-.--.-------------- 66, 000 44, 000 66, 000 
SE ON I oS nk pa ema Gsennassabcces ss semutewenpeeennce Ce etree anaes 

MUR Sicmttcestaccreunskn ep eetamanciene enna tm ieee 1, 496, 990 1, 142, 020 1, 507, 990 
Summary 

: Third sup- 
Estimated 
plemental 
cost 1951 ° 

Camp Barrett _-_---- sae Sanct Sn ee Re NET DS POI POE $1, 496, 990 $1, 496, 990 
CE RON. wid vine tgharukine # Deana teen meni n we amma ke mika mietin waeien 1, 142, 020 1, 142, 020 
RE CIN oo occas aice pn epenKae chet aaeraserebaenaebaeeeWerasansaesenas 1, 507, 990 1, 507, 990 

rite SE RRRORION PURINE 6 os cn cinmiae sanck st Aen nd ierect eames SUG O00 1s ics coca e 

Appropriation requested for third supplemental, 1951._.........-...--.]-------------- 4, 147,000 
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ConsTRUCTION Project JUSTIFICATION—NAVAL Arr Sration, Kaneour, T. H. 














| 
Authorization | Appropria- 
F 2 ee Se 
Project title Status | supple- 
j Unfi- mental 
| Amount nanced 1951 
Camp for 1 regimental combat team (5,700 men)___....| New. .__| $10, 159, ann $10, 159, 600] $10, 159, 600 





FACTUAL: DATA 


Station location.—Latitude 21°27’04’’ N., longitude 157°45’34”" W. 

Station mission.—To provide facilities for training and housing of Fleet Marine 
Force units stationed on the island of Oahu, T. H. 

Initial occupancy.— Unknown. 

Size.—Total acres hard, 1,706.5; water, 276.1 acres; Government owned, 
1,982.6. Total acres hard, 80.7; water, 10.2 acres; acres leased, 90.9. Revocable 
permit from War Department, 147.6 acres. 


Strengths.— 
| Officers Enlisted |- Civilian | Total 
SO Dee ree ee ee ae See ee Tee LL ete ee et ee ee eC Ce cf oa pete 
Planning basis: | | 
Marine. ae — ae P 263 5, 572 |- 5, 835 
TRU edna eke aE eeteue a aa an See ee eS | a 245 | 265 
ete athe ihc Se Res 2 Eis ede natin bed ahs 8 Ra as fear (ee Beate 6, 000 
a ESR AR RES, SEETIE EPSPS EEE AL NEES top d Ale URNe pS - Ue Be A esa ‘eee ee wey None 








Basis of requirement 


(a) Current plans as approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, include one Marine 
Corps regimental combat team to be permanently housed overseas. ‘There are 
now no existing facilities overseas to provide a training camp for a unit of this 
size. The NAS Kaneohe, T. H.,,which is now in an inactive status has been desig- 
nated for rehabilitation and development to house this regimental combat team. 
The troops are rapidly becoming available and it is anticipated that the regimental 
combat team will be activated by July 1, 1951. 

Project description 

(a) This project is for new construction to provide camp for housing and training 
a regimental combat team of 5,700 men. This is second increment of the total 
project. The first increment provided for rehabilitation of nine existing permanent 
barracks with capacity of 1,872 men; bachelor officer’s quarters; one 2,000-man 
mess hall; storeroom; shop buildings; dispensary and various other existing struc- 
tures necessary for a camp of this size, together with the rehabilitation of utilities 
services for the camp. The second increment at an estimate cost of $10,159,600, 
provides barrack facilities for 2,600 men, messing facilities for the 4,000 men and 
roads, walks, and services for the new facilities. 

(b) There will be a Marine air group task force consisting of 519 officers, 2,502 
men, stationed at Kaneohe in addition to the afore-mentioned 5,700 men. 


° : Third sup- 
Basis of estimate plemental 1951 
ORT OOK a CU NGls, bl wae bOO 5 guess 4 ns ke dace oeeweuecsaece $7, 200, 000 
Two permanent mess halls and galleys-_----..-.-.--.------------- 1, 186, 000 
TLORUS, WElEs, GONG Services... en eae Spr nad ates 1, 339, 800 

CNM et AiG Gem ra beg i a ey bie eerie Seo 6s. Sac s--s 97875; 800 
SB: perhont tor 2 Vieks NOLOORND les ok ee on eens oem ae mewn oe 483, 800 
Total antiormeauon required... - 2 ke 10, 159, 600 
Appropriation requested for third supplemental, 1951__.____ 10, 159, 600 


The CuarrMan. Now, tell us first about the Marine Corps school, 
the emergency housing and training facilities. What kind of houses 
are they? Officers quarters? 


9290, 
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General Hitu. They will be Quonset huts, steel classrooms, a few 
small warehouses, and toilet facilities constructed of cinder block, 
with all the utilities, the sewage, the water, the electricity, the roads 
and walks. This will be the expansion of three small camps we have 
down there now. 

The CHarrMan. Has it been approved by the budget? 

General Hit. No, sir; it has not. 

The CratrMan. Has it been approved by the Navy Department? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. And is it set out in the public works bill before the 
Department now? 

General Hriu. It was in the public works bill, but we understand it 
will be in the third supplemental authorization bill, sir. It was 
included in that. 

The CHarrMan. The money then is being asked for in the third 
supplemental appropriation bill? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. And therefore you are coming here. Because we 
want the Department to know that we are going to make points of 
order on everything that has not been authorized, so you are proceed- 
ing correctly by coming here and getting authorization. 

Now, tell the committee all about the Marine school at Quantico. 

General Hitt. The most critical single problem of the Marine 
Corps is to obtain and train junior officers to provide a balanced and 
properly led fighting force. There is no existing facility which will 
accommodate this requirement and expansion is necessary. Since 
officer training is centered at the Marine Corps schools at Quantico, 
Va., and since many facilities which can be utilized for this junior 
officer school already exist there, this activity was selected for 
expansion. 

In order to meet the very early deadline of June 1, 1951, it is 
proposed to provide Quonset hut barracks space, portable steel class- 
room buildings, together with the attendant toilet facilities, roads, 
utilities, and so forth. 

By and large, this influx of officer personnel for this training program 
will be new college graduates or college students who are only available 
for the summer months. 

In order to utilize this manpower without waste and to meet the 
critical need of the Marine Corps for junior officers, it is most urgent 
that this project be approved and expedited to the greatest extent 
possible. 

We have a platoon leaders class of about 3,600 college students who 
are only available in the summertime, in addition to which we have 
Reserve officers, officers from the Naval Academy, from the Naval 
ROTC, meritorious noncommissioned officers, who are trying to win a 
commission. 

Now, all those people will cause quite an influx into Quantico. At 
the present time we will need these 1,900 spaces for that type of 
personnel. A portion of it starts the lst of June. In August, it will 
reach its peak. It will go on until December 31. 

Now, further, this space will be used for meritorious noncommis- 
sioned officers aspiring for commission after that date. In other 
words, it will not be just a one-round affair. 

The CuarrMan. Is it necessary for this expansion on account of the 
increased personnel in the Marine Corps? 
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General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. How many did you have in Quantico during World 
War II? 

General Hitu. We did not have this type of work, sir, because 
World War II was spread out over 5 years. 

Mr. Coie. How many people did you have at Quantico in 1942? 

General Hriu. About 3,500, sir. 

Mr. Cour. As against an anticipated load of 6,900? 

General Hiiu. 6,900 will be the barracks personnel, sir, and not the 
added expansion of the officers. 

Mr. Coxe. The figure I have says officers and enlisted as well as 
civilians, would be a total of 6,900. 

General Hruu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Now, the figure that should be used to compare with 
the load in 1943 and 1944, during the World War II years, is 3,500? 

General Hinu. Yes, sir; but we have the added load of expansion, 
that is, the training of the Reserves, which we did not have at that 
time. 

Mr. Corr. Well, you do not need a different kind of barracks to 
train a Regular officer than you do to train a Reserve, do you? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. The man-strength of Quantico— 

Mr. Coir. Why does a barrack have to be different to house a 
man who is in training for an officer than it did to train a Reserve? 
I am speaking about barracks. 

General Hitt. Well, these are out in the field. It is field training, 
sir, and it might be primitive. 

Mr. Cour. It might be primitive? 

General Hitu. But it is what we think is the best under all the 
considerations. 

Mr. Coir. Putting up barracks which will house 500 men and 
which you say are going to be of primitive construction—— 

General Hii. No, sir. These are Quonset huts. All of the con- 
struction at Quantico is of a temporary nature. 

Mr. Coxe. Certainly Quantico, I assume, was used to capacity 
during World War II and certainly the load for the Marine needs 
was greater in World War II than it is today? 

General Hit. No, sir. 

Mr. Coie. The need for it, when the size of the corps is far less 
now than it was during World War II—— 

General Hii. They were overseas then, sir. 

Mr. Cour. They all had to be trained before they went overseas. 

General Hitt. But they were trained at different places, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Frankly, I find it difficult to justify a substantial 
increase at Quantico over what was done during the war vears. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any facilities at any other place, at 
Parris Island, or at San Diego, where the officers could be trained 
instead of building this additional establishment at Quantico? 

General Hitu. No, sir, we do not, because the overhead for all of 
the schools is at Quantico and a lot of the other facilities are there 
presently. 

Mr. Exsron. In view of the shortage of steel, is it necessary that 
they be steel buildings? 

General Hitt. We have not found the shortage in steel taking 
place yet, sir. 
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Mr. Exston. Well, maybe you have not, but industry is feeling the 
pinch already. I notice that you are proposing that these buildings 
be made of steel. 

General Hi... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. That takes quite a lot of steel. 

General Hitx. Well, that is true, sir, but the time is of the essence. 
They could not construct the other buildings in the time that they 
are required. 

The CuarrMan. How long will it take you to construct these 
buildings? 

General Hiuu. I do not believe it will take over 2 months, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extsron. Are buildings being manufactured now? 

General Hit. Yes, sir, that type building is being manufactured 
now. 

Mr. Extsron. Well, is it being manufactured to fill this order or is 
it generally being manufactured? 

General Hitt. Being manufactured, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. But not manufactured to fill this order? 

General Hitu. Not specifically for this order, no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No contract has been made? 

General Hiiu. Not for this, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No letters of intent? 

General Hitt. Not for the erection and construction at Quantico 
of this project. 

The CHarrMAan. What did you say? 

General Hitt. At Quantico, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, any letters of intent, have they been issued? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir, we have been planning on this for a long 
time, but no letter of intent. 

The CHarrMANn. You are in position just as soon as we get authori- 
zation plus the appropriation, to go to work immediately? 

General Hi1u. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, what is the compelling reason? Is the 
officers’ school the compelling reason to acquire this additional space? 

General Hi... Yes, sir, it 1s. 

The CHArRMAN. How many officers now are going to be brought 
there? 

General Hity. Well, we started out on June 30 of last year with an 
authorized strength of 7,317 officers, including Reserves on continuous 
active duty. We have an authorization of about 6,000 permanent 
officers. The remainder were temporary officers and warrant officers. 
Our requirement now is approximately 13,000 officers. 

Now, some of those officers came in with organized units. Those 
personnel will soon be, or will have served the time required and they 
will be eligible for demobilization. 

Mr. Euston. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, how these steel structures 
compare in cost with other types of buildings? 

General Hii. A steel building would cost about $3,000, sir. Now, 
if you house 20 personnel, say 18 personnel in a similar type building, 
it would cost much more if it were permanent construction. 

The CHarrMAN. What would it cost if it was built out of wood? 

General Hitt. What was that, sir? 

The CHarrMan. What would it cost if constructed out of wood? 
Of course, we all know that lumber is very high now. It is almost as 
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high as steel. They are paying $40 a thousand on the stump, and that 
is about 120 retail. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is only good for 5 years. 

Mr. Exston. Of course, there are other types of construction; 
cinder blocks and other types of cheaper construction. 

General Hitu. Colonel Robertson tells me that a Quonset hut 
erected will cost about $3,000 and the wooden equivalent would be 
about $4,000. That is at Quantico, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. General, you say that you cannot get these boys 
in here except in the summertime. Why is that? 

General Hixu. In our platoon leaders class they are enrolled during 
their freshman course and they come back—— 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, let me clear up one 
question. 

General, has this been approved by the Department of Defense, 
to bring it up here out of order? 

General Hitu. I would have to ask the legal aid on that. 

The CuarrMan. Has this been before the Department of Defense 
and got a clearance to have a hearing on this before the supplementary 
bill comes in? 

General Hruu. I believe it has, sir. Now, I would not want to 
take oath on that. 

The CHarrMaNn. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. That is the only school the Marine 
Corps has. Now, I want to say this. They could not do it at 
Parris Island. That is a boot camp. They could not do it at Le- 
jeune; that is where they group them as divisions. 

They do the same thing at Pendleton. They have no other place 
to train these officers. 

In addition to that, the Marine Corps is turning out the Reserves 
and they have to train the junior officers and there is no other place 
to do it. I think we would be very foolish if we did not take this 
thing very seriously. 

Mr. Durnam. How many ROTC units do you have at the present 
time, General? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Durnam. How many ROTC units has the Marine Corps for 
training officers? 

General Hitt. We do not have any ROTC units, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. You do not have any at all? 

General Hitut. No, sir. With the Navy we participate in their 
ROTC. 

Mr. Duruam. That is right, you do that. 

General Hitt. And our platoon-leaders class is made up of fresh- 
men, that is, after they finish their freshman year they go after that 
year and after their sophomore year—— 

Mr. Duruam. That is the class of people you want to bring in here 
for this final training? 

General Hiti. That is correct. 

Mr. Duruam. I get your point. 

Mr. Rivers. It is important, also, that these junior officers 
this training? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You do not turn out any finished product at all then 
at the college level? 


get 
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General Hitu. No, sir. — . 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, may I discuss one point? 

You say your officer requirements are going to be about 13,000 and 
yet in order to meet that requirement you are asking for an establish- 
ment which will train constantly over 50 percent of them, which would 
mean that the length of service that you get out of those 6 ,000 or 

7,000 officers is only going to be for a year. 

General Hitt. That would also be used, Mr. Cole, for the training 
of Reserves in the summertime from the volunteer units. 

Mr. Coxe. That is all within the 6,900 load, is it not? | 

General Hitt. That is within that space, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I would like to 
know from General Hill how many potential officers he has enrolled in 
colleges at the present time and is going to bring in. Does this cover 
the entire group here? } 

General Hitt. We have approximately 3,500 platoon leaders who 
are undergraduates in schools. 

Mr. Duruam. 3,500 you have at the present time in college pro- 
grams? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. U nder the Navy supervision? 

General Hiti. No, sir. 

Mr. Durwam. Is that correct? 

General Hiiu. No, sir, they are under no one’s supervision except 
the college authorities while they are in school. They come to us for 
a period of 6 weeks each summer. We have the two courses: the junior 
and the senior courses. The senior course is between the junior and 
the senior year. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, members—— 

Mr. Duruam. Then you plan to bring them in. Then he goes 
back to college? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. And stays in college 4 years under your program? 

General Hiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durwam. That is what I wanted to Know. 

The CuarrMAN. This is summer training. 

Mr. Durnam. I know it is summer training. 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. This is primarily supplemental to your college pro- 
gram at the present time. That is what it is. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, we will have to 
take a recess now until 10 0 ‘clock tomorrow because—one minute, 
everybody, please—because we cannot finish this whole bill today 
and we are going to have the draft bill up at 12 o0’clock. 

I hope every member will be there, and during the 4 days’ debate 
and the time under the 5-minute rule, I hope all will be on hand to 
try to participate in the debate and try to bring out a worthwhile bill. 

General, you be back at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 4, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

General Hill: Now, General, yesterday we were considering the 
bill, H. R. 3464, to make in order items in the third supplementary 
appropriation for the expansion at Quantico of $4,147,000. Did you 
finish stating all the reasons and justification for this expansion at 
Quantico? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Then let us go to your next item, the Naval Air 





Station—— 
General Hiiu. | would like to correct one statement, sir. 
The CHarrMan. All right. 


General Hiii. The chairman asked me if these had had the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense. Upon my return to my office, 
I called Lieutenant Colonel Churley in the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy and he informed me: ‘I have been informed by Mr. 
Kimball’s office that Mr. Kimball discussed these projects with Mr. 
MeNeill and Mr. Lovett of the Secretary of Defense Office, and Mr. 
Kimball felt that the projects had their approval,” that is both 
projects, the one for Quantico and the one for Kaneohe, T. H. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, have you made a survey to ascertain 
whether or not there are any surplus Quonset huts or Butler-type 
buildings available in other branches of the service? 

General Hitt. The Quonset huts are available in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks War Reserve, but they would have to be replaced 
because they have a specifie mission for which they are to be used. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But there are none being placed on the market as 
surplus? 

General Hruu. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. About the Butler-type, are you sure we have no 
surplus of Butler-tvpe that we are disposing of, Butler-type buildings? 

General Hii. I believe they are in the same category, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Same category. 

Mr. Duruam. The other services, General, did transfer some of 
these. I happen to know where there is one at the present time that 
is not being used for anything. They are just placed there after they 
were received as surplus property by the university. Now, did we 
hold any strings on those, the other services? Do you know whether 
we did or not? 

General Hitu. We have gone to the list of material that has been 
declared excess and surplus to the needs of the other services, and there 
are none available. 

Mr. DurHam. What they did is, they placed these on the campus 
there, some 20 or 25 of them, for use in emergency and then when the 
emergency is over the universities held on to them and just moved them 
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out back on a place where they are not being used now for anything 
at all, as far as | know, except just storage, ordinary storage. 

General Hitt. They do not appear on our list, sir. | do not know 
the specific case, but we have gone 

Mr. Durnam. I just wondered how broad that was, whether or not 
that was done all over the country. 

The CHarrman. Well, that would be surplus property and we have 
lost all title to all surplus property. 

General Hity. Well, the reserve armory program pretty well cleaned 
house of all those Quonset huts that were available, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You see, when property was declared surplus by the 
Department of Defense and transferred to the Surplus Property 
Administration, the Department of Defense lost its title to the prop- 
erty and it becomes vested in the surplus property set-up. 

Mr. Durnam. The Navy built all of these because of the traiming 
program that they had there and owned them outright. 

The CnarrMan. Of course, my statement is correct as to personal 
property. 

Now, General, have you made any survey—this is for the Marine 
Corps at Quantico. What about-——and this is a training school? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Allright. That is the reason why it is here, because 
it is the expansion of your training program and to make in order 
your appropriation bill. 

What is er status, briefly, with reference to the situation at Parris 
Island and at San Diego, two other great Marine Corps facilities? 
What is the hai at Parris Island? What is Parris Island used 
for? 

General Hite. Parris Island is 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. Let there be order. 

General Hit. Parris Island and San Diego, both, sir, are used for 
recruit depots. 

The CuarrMan. Have you made a survey in view of the expansion 
of the Marine Corps, if the facilities there met your expansion 
requirements? 

General Hiii. Yes, sir; we have, and under the second supplemental, 
at Parris Island, $807,000 was appropriated to provide 4,240 person- 
nel spaces, including buildings “9 toilets, wash rooms, and utilities. 
They will be completed on July 1. That is 212 Quonset huts. 

Ats va Diego 

The CuarrmMan. That was taken care of in the second supplementary 
appropriation bill? 

General Hit. Yes, sir, those are required because we had a lot of 
wooden buildings built in World War I and between World War I and 
World War II they had deteriorated to such an extent that they were 
no longer useful for housing personnel. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Does that meet your all-out expansion 
up to your authorized strength, at Parris Island? : 

General Hint. It meets our temporary personnel strength with 
temporary quarters. 

The Cuarrman. If you go up to your authorized strength of 200 
and what is that figure? 

General Hitt. Approximately 205,000, s 
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The CHarrMANn. 205,000, and that being a boot training camp, as 
you expand have you facilities sufficient at Parris Island to accom- 
modate your expansion? 

General Hirt At the present time they are accommodated in tents. 

The CuHarrMan. In tents? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Do vou not think they should have a little bit better 
accommodation than tents? Do you not think vou should make a 
study and lay before the committee, for its determination, a Quonset- 
hut program to then replace the tents? 

Generl Hirt. We have, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Because Parris Island is a permanent structure. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hitv. This 212 Quonset huts will take care of our peak load 
at the present time, sir, under the emergency conditions. 

The CHarrMan. Under the emergency conditions? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. If we go to 261,000 and the same number goes 
through Parris Island that that would require, vou have ample facilities 
with the $800 million that we gave you for the Quonset-hut program 
there? 

General H1ii. No, sir. That was $800,000 that we were 

The CHarrMan. $800,000? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. We would not have the space. 

The CuatrmMan. Well then, how much will it cost to take Quonset 
huts in lieu of the tents and how many Quonset huts would you need? 

General Hitu. A quick estimate, sir, would be that we would need 
between four and five thousand more personnel, so we would need 
between four and five hundred Quonset huts, plus the utilities, toilet 
facilities, and so forth. 

The CuarrmMan. Has that survey been made for consideration by 
the committee when the Publie Works bill comes up? 

General Hii. It has not, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Well then, I think it would be wise for you to 
make a complete study at Parris Island and have all the information 
for the committee when we take up next month, or this month, the 
Public Works bill, because we feel that you would be warranted in 
making some better accommodations at Parris Island than exist 
today. So I ask vou to be ready to advise the committee all about 
Parris Island when we take up the Public Works bill. 

Now, what about San Diego, Calif.? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, will vou yield right there? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope you will include in your questions of the general 
to also advise the committee about mess hall facilities and other 
buildings down there that are totally inadequate at this time. 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because, Mr. Chairman, they do exist. 

The CHarrman. All right. Get full information to the committee 
so we can reach a decision. 

What about your other base at San Diego, Calif.? These are 
permanent establishments. 

General Hitt. The second supplemental appropriated $2,548,000 
for the project of 290 Quonset huts, which provided space for 4,800 
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construction. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

General Hitu. They are Quonset huts for the personnel—— 

The CuatrMan. All right. You be ready to advise the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Duruam. Just a moment before you get away from that point. 
Has any contract been let for the housing at Lejeune or Cherry 
Point, either one? 

The Cuarrman. The bids are about to be taken at Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. Durnam. We certainly have been tampering with that a long 
time, General. 1 do not know whose fault that is. We started out 
with that over a year ago and now they are living everywhere 
down there. 

Colonel Rosertrson. You mean family housing, sir? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes; I am talking about family housing. 

Colonel Rosertson. Under the Wherry bill, there are 1,054 that 
the contract has been let for. 

Mr. Duruam. The contract has been let for the Wherry housing? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir, 1,054 houses. 

Mr. Durnam. When was that let? It has not been long, has it?. 

Colonel Rosertrson. About a month or 6 weeks ago. 

Mr. Gavin. Why did it take so long to get that contract under way? 
I remember the conditions down there were disgraceful at that time 
and we were going to go right into action and do something about it 
and here we are just letting the contract on it now. 

General Hiiu. Could I ask Captain Hunter from the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to answer that question, sir? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Hiti. That has been under the cognizance of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Mv. Gavin. All right, General. Go ahead. 

The CuarrMan. Come around, Captain. Answer the question of 
Mr. Gavin, Captain. 

Captain Hunrer. The project at Camp Lejeune for family housing 
is a so-called Wherry bill project. It includes 1,054 units. The bids 
were taken on this project approximately 1 month ago. The many 
delays in this project, as in all Wherry bill projects, have been caused 
by the change in the procedure under which these projects are being 
handled. 

Mr. Durwam. That is exactly what I said here in the committee 
when we adopted the amendment which changed the whole procedure, 
and at that time you were ready to let a contract. It would have been 
done, the building would have been completed, 6 months ago. 

Mr. Van Zanprv. Mr. Chairman. 

Captain, is it not true that if the services had been permitted to 
proceed with the construction of this project, they would have cut off 
at least 6 months, but because of the Wherry Act it stretches itself out 
over a year and sometimes a year and a half? 

Captain Hunter. I think that is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you are up against this: You are either up 
against the proposition of taking your own money and spending it for 
houses or letting industry build it. Now, I think it is far wiser to use 
industry’s capital in building these houses and use our money for 
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equipment, because you do not win any war by constructing a house. 
You only win a war by throwing shells. 

Mr. Duruam. But these bids were ready and people were ready to 
build those buildings 8 months ago. 

The Cuarrman. If the departments would put the same determina- 
tion behind the Wherry projects that they put behind constructing 
them out of Government funds, they would get the Wherry houses 
built. But there has been a bog down all down the line on the Wherry 
houses because the Department does not want it. The Department 
wants to build them themselves. 

We have not got money enough to go around for both. So I think 
it is a wise thing to use the public’s money under private enterprise to 
build the houses, instead of using our appropriations. 

Now, General, here is what is worrying me: In all probability, sooner 
or later there will be before the Congress a proposition to create the 
strength of the Marine Corps up to 400,000. The bill is already over 
in the Senate, and some 60 bills have been introduced in the House. 
We are going to give a hearing on it pretty soon. I want vou to be 
ready to advise the committee when we take up the Publie Works bill 
all about the situation at the permanent bases; Cherry Point, Lejeune, 
Quantico, Parris Island, San Diego, and wherever we have any 
permanent establishments. 

Tell us exactly the situation as far as the Marine Corps is concerned, 
so we can reach a decision. 

I am not disturbed by the fact that the budget may not approve it, 
or it may not be approved by the Defense Department. It is our 
responsibility and we will meet our responsibility when we have the 
facts. 

So I am respectfully asking you, and I know my request is shared 
by every member of the committee, that you be fully prepared to 
testify at length and in detail on each one of these permanent Marine 
Corps establishments. 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. . 

The CHarrMan. Now, we will go to the next item. 

The Naval Air Station at Kaneohe, T. H. Go right ahead. 

General Hitt. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cole asked me some questions 
yesterday which I was totally unprepared to answer and I would like 
authority to submit those in the record, sir, as to the capacities, the 
strength, and the on-board figure at Quantico during say 1942. 

The Cuarrman. All right, put all that in the record. 

General Hinu. Aye, aye, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, take your next item. Tell us about the 
place out in Hawaii. 

General Hiti. The second item referred to in H. R. 3464 is at the 
naval air station at Kanehoe, T. H. Current plans approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff include one Marine Corps regimental combat 
team to be permanently housed overseas. There are no existing 
facilities overseas to provide a training camp for a unit of this size. 

The naval air station at Kanehoe, T. H., which is now an inactive 
station, has been designated for rehabilitation and development to 
house this regimental combat team. The troops are rapidly becoming 
available and it is anticipated that the regimental combat team will 
be activated July 1, 1951. This project is for new construction to 
provide camp for housing and training of a regimental combat team 
of 5,700 men. This is a second increment of the total project. 
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The first increment provided for rehabilitation of nine existing 
permanent barracks with a capacity of 1,872 men. Bachelor officers 
quarters and one 2,000-man mess hall, storeroom, shop buildings, 
dispensary, and various other existing structures necessary for a 
camp of this size, together with the rehabilitation of utilities and 
services for the camp. 

The second increment, at an estimated cost of $10,159,000, provides 
barracks facilities for 2,600 men, messing facilities for 2,000 men, and 
roads, walks, and services for the new facilities. 

There will be a Marine air group task force, consisting of 519 
officers and 2,502 men stationed at Kanehoe in addition to the afore- 
mentioned 5,700 men. 

The basis of the estimate is, barracks 2,600 men at $2,800 is 
$7,200,000; two permanent mess halls and galleys, $1,136,000; roads, 
walks, and services, $1,339,000; $9,675,800.05 for 4—D civil service 
personnel, $483,000; total authorization required, $10,159,600, and 
appropriation requested for third supplemental 1951, $10,159,600. 

The CuarrRMAN. Any questions to the general? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, sometimes I wonder as we review all these 
projects how we ever fought a war some 6 years ago. I wonder what 
happened to these various installations we had. Certainly, during 
the war you trained more men than you are training at the present 
time. I believe you said they were scattered throughout the country. 
Now, what has happened to all these installations? 

General Hriu. Overseas? On Guam, the marines were in tents. 

Mr. Bares. All right. Now, in Honolulu, who has Iroquis Point 
out there? Who is housing all those various Seabee installations we 
had out there, and transient places we had during the last war? 

General Hiuu. All I know about this situation, sir, is that it was 
referred to the authorities in the Pacific Ocean areas and this was the 
only area where they had training facilities available. Now, the 
houses there, which were in a caretaker status, have more or less 
collapsed due to termites. 

Mr. Bares. And the Quonset huts? 

General Hiii. Very few Quonset huts, as I understand, over at 
Kaneohe. 

Mr. Bares. Oh, at Kaneohe itself, but on the island of Oahu there 
are several installations of Quonset huts, at least there were in 1946. 
What has happened to all the training camps and the schools you had 
during the war in this country, General? 

General Hitt. We had no more training camps than we are pres- 
ently occupying, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You had more men being trained at that time. 

General Hiti. Our men were trained and sent overseas. We had 
between 250,000 and 300,600 men overseas of our 484,000 total per- 
sonnel. Quite a few of them were in hospitals after their return from 
combat zones or were in other combat zones. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have more men in this country than you had 
during the last war? 

General Hitt. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You have the same number? 
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General Hit. No, sir, we do not have as many men on active duty 
as we had during the war, but a large proportion of those, sir, were 
living in tents. 

Mr. Bares. In tents? 

General Hriu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that is the answer to my question. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairmar 

General Hitu. We gave up one camp in southern California. That 
was turned over to the Navy—Camp Elliott, Calif. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, on Guam, what has happened to all our 
Quonset huts? If l remember correctly, you had a large storage facil- 
ity there. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; we did have storage huts. We had Mae 
Wests, and we had Quonsets. Now when we moved out we turned 
that over to the Navy and the island government because most of 
those Quonsets were rusting around the bottom, and the typhoon hit 
us about 9 months before we came out and destroyed most of that 
service depot that was up there, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words then, the facilities are not available 
for this unit on Guam? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, coming back to Oahu, you have a large stor- 
age base there, do you not? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. What happened to it? 

General Hitu. That was declared surplus and turned back, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Who has that now? 

General Hitu. Colonel Robertson tells me that part of that was dis- 
mantled, but it was turned back to the Navy. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How about Point Ewa? Do you still have 
your base out there? 

General Hitu. No, sir. We occupy a portion of the naval station 
proper. Where we had possibly 5,000 men at Pearl Harbor during 
the war, our strength now is possibly 1,500. 

The CuHarrMan. Of course, when we were engaged in World War 
II, we had ample facilities to take care of large personnel and much 
equipment, but you must bear in mind that, just as soon as the 
surrender was signed on the Battleship Missouri, the hue and ery 
rose throughout the Nation to demobilize and get rid of everything 
as quickly as possible. The very first thing that happened the next 
morning was the cancellation of hundreds and hundreds of ships 
that were in the process of being built. From then on there was a 
stampede made on the part of Congress to demobilize and get rid 
of everything just as fast as possible. I do not think the Department 
is subject to any criticism because they were doing what the Congress 
wanted done and what the people wanted done. 

Of course, that happens after every war. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairMan. And I want to say this: Had it not been for the 
law relating to the Marine Corps and the Navy that held them down 
until this committee had an opportunity to review their disposals, 
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the Navy and Marine Corps would have disposed of things just as 
fast as the Army and the Air Force. 

Now after we get through this emergency, we have a bill on the 
statute book that nothing can be disposed of until they had an oppor- 
tunity of consideration by the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and the Senate. I hope we will be able, after we buy it and 
make the investments, that we let it stand and hold it, because there 
are going to be wars and rumors of wars, the Good Book says, until 
the end of time. 

[ want to make this observation. This is very pertinent. I sat 
here in 1916 and we acquired over at Charleston, W. Va., a 40-million- 
dollar armor plant to make armor for battleships. Just about the 
time it was finished, there was the termination of the war. For 10 
vears, at every session of Congress, they were before that committee 
hammering to sell it, sell it, sell it. But we held onto it. When 
World War II broke out, it was a lifesaver for the steel industry of 
the country to have this facility. 

We are building a great many facilities now and we are going to 
have to build them. I am certainly glad that Congress at last has 
made up its mind that nothing is going to be disposed of by the de- 
partments until there is a clearance on the part of these committees. 

We spent great sums of money in expanding industry. Just as 
soon as we expanded the plants, then when we demobilized, it was 
sold back to the original ones that were operating the plant. 

We have to stop all that. We have to do business on a businesslike 
basis. 

No doubt, if we had not given away so much, we would have saved 
millions and billions of dollars today. We gave it away. We gave 
away uniforms and turned them over to industry to sell. People all 
over the United States could go into stores and buy clothes and stuff 
that ought to have been kept in cold storage. 

Mr. Duruam. Permanent buildings? 

The CHarrMan. Everything. <A different day is on now. 

Any further questions of the general? ; 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, would you permit an observation? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I listened intently to what you had to say and I want 
to point out to you that the Department of Defense is charged with 
the responsibility of keeping this country properly prepared for de- 
fense purposes, but they seemingly never learn the lessons of war. 
After World War I we demobilized our Army, our Navy, and our Air 
Force. We destroyed our fortifications and sank our battleships and 
we went down the line of pacifistic peace. In World War LI, instead 
of listening to the pressure that was put on the defense by the Con- 
gress, they should have kept this country in shape to be prepared to 
meet the demands that later were made upon us, but they did not. 

Now we are going through the same thing in preparing for world 
War III. Why has the Department of Defense, men who can come 
before the Congress and convince them that it is illogical to make 
disposition of these surplus properties in these locations and bases 
and equipment—— 

The Cuarrman. I do not agree with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. The Department of Defense reflects the views of the Congress. 
The country demanded there be a demobilization and Congress 
responded to the demand of the country. 
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Now is there any other question on this bill? 

If not, call the roll 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions, if Mr. 
Van Zandt is through. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I had one more question. 

General, we are going to use the air strip at Kanehoe? 

General Huu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What are you going to house there? 

General Hitt. One Marine air group task force, consisting of 
519 officers and 2,502 men stationed at Kanehoe in addition to the 
aforementioned 5, 700 men of the regimental combat team. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. That is all. 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman. 

General Hill, what do you mean when you say this is the second 
increment of the total project? 

General Hitt. At the present time the second supplemental au- 
thorized one million and a half dollars and appropriated a million 
and a half dollars to rehabilitate a portion of the camp. Then, when 
they got into the camp, they found out the rehabilitation—they had 
not figured enough money and some of the buildings are of no value. 
The construction requested in this authorization appropriation bill 
gives sufficient space to take care of the regimental combat team, sir. 

Mr. Coxs. Will there be a third increment? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Mr. Cote. So the total cost of rehabilitation and reconstruction will 
be in the neighborhood of 12 million dollars? 

General Hitt. That is as far as the Marine Corps is concerned; 
yes, sir. 

‘ Mr. Coxe. Are you informed as to what the personnel strength of 
the Navy at Kanehoe and Quantico was during World War I1? 

General Hitt. The information is as follows: 
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Naval air station, Kaneohe during the years 1942-45 accomodated a peak 
capacity of approximately 8,000 persons. Many facilities have since been 
removed, The existing facilities at Kaneohe will accommodate approximately 
5,344 men. 

The CuartrMan. Now, any further questions? 

Mr. Cots. How much did Kanehoe cost originally? 

General Hiuu. [Shakes head negatively.] 

Mr. Cote. Many, many millions of dollars. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now, all the members understand the 
objective of this bill is to make in order—we are going to do this all 
down the line—the supplementary items in the appropriation bill. 
When your name is called, all in favor of voting for this bill vote aye, 
and all opposed vote no. 

Call the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

Mr. Hartow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, there are 21 ayes and 
no nays. 

The CuarrMan. The bill is unanimously reported. 

I respectfully request our distinguished colleague, Mr. Rivers, to 
report the bill and handle it on the floor of the House. 

Now, members of the committee, I will have to ask that we have 
an executive session because there is one matter of policy that I want 
to discuss with the committee. I want the Department—Mr. Sinclair 
and his representatives—to stay here. I want to reach a decision 
now, because we are going to be confronted with a great many of 
these things and I want the advice of the committee on it. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee went into executive session.) 
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[No. 8] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 498, H. R. 923, AND H. R. 1226, 
TO AMEND THE ACT OF AUGUST 1, 1947, PROVIDING APPROPRI- 
ATE LAPEL BUTTONS FOR WIDOWS, PARENTS, AND NEXT OF 
KIN OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHO LOST THEIR 
LIVES IN THE ARMED SERVICES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
WORLD WAR II, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 1, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer 
presiding. 

Mr. Sasscer. The gentlemen of the committee will come to order. 
The bills on the agenda are H. R. 498, H. R. 923, and H. R. 1226, 
relating to providing appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents, 
abf? next of kin. 

he bills are as follow:) 


Ql [H. R. 498, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


ASBLLL To amend the Act of August 1, 1947, providing appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents; 
next of kin of members of the Armed Forces who lost their lives in the armed services of the United 
sin World War II, and for other purposes’ { 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Act of August 1, 1947 (61 
Stat. 710; | S. C., see. 182c), is hereby amended by striking out the word 
“and” immedimely preceding clause ‘‘(d),”’ by. deleting the period at. the end of 
the section and substituting therefor a semicolon, and by adding, immediately 
thereafter the following new clause: “‘and (e) the term ‘World War II’ shall include 
the period extending from September 8, 1939, to December 31, 1946, at twelve 
o’clock noon, when the President by proclamation proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities.”’ 


{H. R. 923, 82d Cong., 1st sess:] 


A BILL To provide. appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost their lives in the armed services of the United States during the present hostilities 


Be it enacted. by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Defense shall formulate 
and fix the size, design, and composition of a lapel button (to be known as the 
“gold star lapel button’’) suitable as a means of identification for widows and 
parents of members of the Armed Forces of the United States who lost their lives 
in the armed services of the United States during the present hostilities which 
began on or about June 25, 1950. The Secretary of Defense shall procure for the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and the Department of 
the Air Force such number of gold star lapel: buttons as shall be necessary to 
effect, distribution of such buttons under this Act and in aecordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by him. 

Src. 2. (a) Upon application to the Department of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, or the Department of the Air Force, as the case may be, one such 
gold star lapel button shall be furnished, without cost, to the widow and to each 
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of the parents of a member of the Armed Forces of the United States who lost 
his life in the armed services of the United States during the present hostilities 
which began on or about June 25, 1950. 

(b) In addition to the gold star lapel button furnished in subsection (a) of 
this section, gold star lapel buttons shall also be furnished, upon application and 
the payment of an amount sufficient to cover the cost of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, to the next of kin of any such deceased person, not hereinbefore desig- 
nated. No such lapel button shall be sold to any person who has been furnished 
a lapel button under subsection (a), and not more than one button shall be sold 
to any one person. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, (a) the term “widow” shall include widower; 
(b) the term ‘‘parents” shall include mother, father, stepmother, stepfather, 
mother through adoption, and father through adoption; (c) the term “next of 
kin” shall include only children, brothers, sisters, half brothers, and half sisters; 
and (d) the term “children” shall inelude stepchildren and children through 
adoption. 

Sec. 4. Whoever shall (1) wear, display on his person, or otherwise use as an 
insignia, any gold star lapel button issued to another person under the provisions 
of this Act; (2) falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be 
falsely made, forged, or counterfeited, or aid in falsely making, forging, or coun- 
terfeiting any lapel button issued under this Act; or (3) sell or bring into the 
United States, or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, from any foreign 
place, or have in his possession, any such false, forged, or counterfeited lapel 
button, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 





(H. R. 1226, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act of August 1, 1947, providing appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents, and 
next of kin of members of the Armed Forces who lost their lives in the armed services of the United States 
in World War II, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of August 1, 1947 (61 
Stat. 710), is hereby amended by deleting the period at the end of subsection (b) 
and adding thereafter “except as provided in subsection (d).’’; and by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Whenever a Gold Star lapel button furnished under the provisions of this 
Act shall have been lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use, without fault or 
neglect on the part of the person to whom it was furnished, such button may be 
replaced, upon application, by payment of an amount sufficient to cover the cost 
of manufacture and distribution.” 


Mr. Sasscer. Is Lt. Col. C. W. Rogers here? 

Colonel Rocrers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Chairman, before the witness starts, may 
I explain to the subcommittee the purpose of the three bills on lapel 
buttons: H. R. 498, H. R. 923, and your bill, H. R. 1226. 

Now, the act of August 1, 1947, is the authority for issuing lapel 
buttons to the next of kin of service personnel who have been killed 
in action, but that act has a provision which states that— 
no lapel button shall be sold to any person who has been furnished a lapel button 
and not more than one button shal! be sold to any one person. 

Therefore, if a person loses his button he can get another button if 


the subcommittee adopts H. R. 1226. 
9 


Mr. Cunnrneuam. You mean under H. R. 1226 

Mr. Ducanper. H. R. 1226 would give the authority to issue 
another button for the cost of manufacture. That is on page 2 of the 
bill, Mr. Sasscer. 
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Mr. Lane’s bill, H. R. 923, extends the authority for giving lapel 
buttons to next of kin of servicemen for those servicemen lost in the 
Korean War. The original act was just for World War II. 

H. R. 498, Mr. Keating’s bill—Mr. Keating is here this morning— 
changes the dates in the original act so as to make the authority 
apply from September 8, 1939, to December 31, 1946. 

The Departments approve of all three bills, with qualifications, and 
have therefore drafted a new bill with all three bills contained therein. 
I have copies of this draft and the witness can explain the bill. 

Colonel Rogers is here and can explain this new draft. 

Mr. Sasscer. Colonel, will you explain briefly the subject matter of 
the substitute which I understand is an embodiment of the three bills. 

Colonel Rocurs. The first item which is substituted, Mr. Chairman, 
is the portion which would authorize the issuance of the gold star lapel 
button during any subsequent war or period of armed hostilities in 
which the United States may be engaged other than the period for 
which the original bill covered, which was World War II. This is 
intended primarily to take into consideration the issuance of lapel 
buttons in connection with operations in Korea. 

The second change in the bill is that which would provide for the 
replacement of gold star lapel buttons which have been lost, destroyed, 
or rendered unfit f6r use without, fault or neglect on the part of the 
person to whom it was issued, upon the payment of an amount suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of manufacture. 

The third change is a definition of the term ‘World War IT’’, which 
is defined as including the period extending from September 8, 1939, 
to July 25, 1947. 

Mr. Sasscer. What does that mean?. 

Colonel Roasrs. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Sasscer. I say, what does that mean? 

Colonel Rocers. That is strictly a definition of the term World 
War II for the purposes of this bill. 

The original bill merely stipulated World War IT. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Nr. Sasscer. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. This has been coordinated in the Department of 
Defense? 

Colonel Roaers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. And is approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpgerson. And there is no cost to the Government involved? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir; there will be a slight cost. 

Mr. ANpERsoN. I thought—— 

Colonel Rogers. On extending it back from December 7, 1941, 
until September 8, 1939. 

Mr. AnprERson. I see. 

Colonel Rocrrs. There will be some few deaths. So far as the 
Army is concerned, I don’t believe we had any. I believe the De- 
partment of the Navy had 100 or so. This button, at $1.25, consid- 
ering the possibility of a widow and two parents, making it $3 per 
person, would be about $300 or $400. 

Mr. Anperson. What I had in mind more particularly was the re- 
placement of buttons. There is no cost there. 
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Colonel Rogers. No cost whatsoever on replacement because that 
is a cost price. 

Mr. AnpERson. Mr. Chairman, I move the chairman introduce the 
substitute bill as a clean bill. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

May I ask a question? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Colonel, would you give the reason for putting 
the date back to September 1939? 

Colonel Rogers. I am not able to speak officially. However, this 
is a proposal initiated on behalf of the Department of the Navy, who 
I understand had two destroyers bombed prior to December 7, 1941. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. The parents of all the boys who lost their lives 
during that period will be eligible under this revised bill. Is it con- 
sidered they lost their lives under conditions equivalent to combat? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir: 

Mr. CunnrncHam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscer. Without objection, then, the bill as redrawn will be 
favorably approved and reintroduced. 

Mr. Ducanper. | will introduce it in your name, Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes, sir. 


O 











. A W 





[No. 9] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1216, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
PRESIDENT TO CONVEY AND ASSIGN ALL EQUIPMENT CON- 
TAINED IN OR APPERTAINING TO THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
PROVISIONAL PHILIPPINE SCOUT HOSPITAL AT FORT McKIN- 
LEY, PHILIPPINES, TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
TO ASSIST BY GRANTS-IN-AID THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES IN PROVIDING MEDICAL CARE AND TREATMENT FOR 
CERTAIN PHILIPPINE SCOUTS HOSPITALIZED THEREIN 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 1, 1951. 
= The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer pre- 
“siding. 
“MB. Sasscer. The next bill is H. R. 1216, assignment of equipment 
to fib United States Army for the Provisional Philippine Scout Hos- 
pitakat Fort McKinley, Philippines. 
(Ake bill is as follows:) 
a = [H. R. 1216, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
4 BIEL To authorize the President to convey and assign all equipment contained in or appertaining to the 
a United States Army Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to the Re- 


public of the Philippines and to assist by grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philippines in providing 
medical care and treatment for certain Philippine Scouts hospitalized therein 


% 


3e it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized, subject to such 
terms as may be prescribed in an agreement between the United States of America 
and the Republic of the Philippines, to convey and assign, without cost to the 
Republie of the Philippines, all right, title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all equipment contained in or appertaining to the hospital formerly known 
as the United States Army Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital located at Fort 
McKinley, Philippine Islands, which hospital heretofore was transferred to the 
Republic of the Philippines pursuant to authorization contained in Publie Law 
381, Seventy-sixth Congress (58 Stat. 626), for the use of the Republie of the 
Philippines in providing medical care, treatment, and hospitalization to (a) persons 
who on the effective date of this Act are Philippine Scouts under treatment in 
such hospital, until such persons shall be discharged therefrom, and (b) such 
other persons as shall be determined by the Republic of the Philippines: Provided, 
That such agreement shall include appropriate provision that— 

(1) persons who on the effective date of this Act are Philippine Scouts 
undergoing treatment at such hospital shall, until discharge therefrom, have 
priority of medical care, treatment, and hospitalization over all other in- 
dividuals: and 

(2) such hospital shall continue to be operated for the purpose of providing 
medical care, treatment, and hospitalization to such persons until their dis- 
charge therefrom unless the Republic of the Philippines elects to provide such 
medical care, treatment, and hospitalization in other hospitals. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized, subject to the provisions of this Act, for 
a period of not to exceed five years, to furnish aid in the form of grants to reim- 
burse the Republic of the Philippines for moneys expended incident to the medical 
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care, treatment, and hospitalization of persons who on the effective date of this 
Act are Philippine Scouts under treatment at the United States Army Provisional 
Philippine ass Hospital, until they are discharged from hospitalization pursuant 
to section I. 

Src. 3. The President may from time to time prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, and impose such conditions on the grant of financial aid, as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act; and he may delegate in whole or in part the 
authority conferred upon him by this Act to any officer or officers of the United 
tates. 
® Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Smart, will you give us a brief outline? 

Mr. Smart. We have two witnesses from the Department of the 
Army here. 

Mr. Sasscer. Would you rather we call them first? 

Mr. Smarr. I can give you, very briefly, the situation and they will 
give you the details of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscer. Suppose you do that. 

Mr. Smarr. Two years or more ago the Army released this hospital 
and the ground on which it is constructed to the Philippines to be 
used as a hospital for Philippine Scouts and others. The situation 
now is that the hospital equipment has not heretofore been transferred 
to the Philippines. The purpose of this bill is to transfer that equip- 
ment. The witnesses are prepared to give you the details. 

Mr. CunnincHaM. The hospital building itself has already been 
transferred. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. I understand some 2 years ago it went to 
the Philippines. Of course, you get into a question of sovereignty 
there. The Philippines have always contested any idea, since our 
treaty negotiations many years ago, back in the early 1900’s, that 
any other government owns any part of the Philippine Islands. We 
have had military-bases agreements and other agreements under 
which we have used land there and will continue to do so in the future. 
But under those same agreements by which we used this land and 
which authorized us to construct on that land, we have released it 
back to the Philippines. 

State your name for the record, Colonel, and go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL ELTERICH, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


Colonel Evrericu. Elterich, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission I would like 
to read a prepared statement. 

Mr. Sasscer. Proceed, sir. 

Colonel Etrericn. The Secretary of Defense approves of this legis- 
lation, and has delegated to the Department of the Army the responsi- 
bility for presenting this statement. 

The Philippine Scouts were organized by the United States follow- 
ing the overthrow of Spanish authority in the Philippines, and con- 
stitute a part of the United States Army. While their pay scale was 
adjusted to conform to the level of wages in that area, and they were 
provided with a distinct ration, they were and are considered United 
States soldiers so far as status, discipline, and benefits were concerned. 
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Upon liberation of the Philippine Islands in 1945, consideration was 
given to the reestablishment of the Philippine Scouts as an aid to the 
occupation of certain former Japanese territories in the Pacific. Sec- 
tion 14 of Public Law 190, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved October 
6, 1945, known as the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
1945, was enacted to meet this requirement and contained the following 
—— 

Src. 14, The Secretary of War, with the approval of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, is hereby authorized to enlist the Philippine Scouts with pay and allowances 
authorized under existing law, fifty thousand men for service in the Philippine 
Islands, in the occupation of Jape in and of lands now or formerly subject to Japan, 
and elsewhere in the Far East. Such enlistments shall be for three vears unless 
sooner terminated and citizens of the Philippine Islands shall be eligible to volun- 
teer for such service. 

The records of the Army show that nearly all of the remaining 
personnel in the Philippine Scouts volunteered for service pursuant to 
the above statute. Total enrollment reached a maximum of approx- 
imately 30,000 during the year 1946. However, due to changed con- 
ditions and the fact that certain anticipated employment of the 
Philippine Scouts personnel was found to be unprofitable, emphasis 
on this program was discontinued. An additional important and 
contributing factor in this discontinuance was the attainment of 
Philippine independence and the organization of military forces by 
the Republic of the Philippines, which caused a natural antipathy 
toward the recruiting and maintenance, by the United States, of a 
distinct and in some respects competing force in the Philippine Islands. 
For these reasons, as well as changed strategic considerations, it was 
decided that the Philippine Scouts organization should be terminated, 
the units disbanded, and United States supporting installations 
removed. 

Pursuant to instructions from the President, the Department of the 
Army took action to inactivate the Philippine Scout organization. 
Complet e inactivation of this organization has been impossib le up to 
this time due to necessary hospitalization of approximately 150 Philip- 
pine Scouts. The provisions of section 4, Public Law 866, Seventy- 
sixth Congress acts as a bar to the norms al procedure of discharging 
the patients, and the assumption of responsibility for further medical 
care by the Veterans’ Administration. Section 4, Public Law 866, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is quoted: 

Suc. 4. No person shall be entitled to receive domiciliary, medical, or hospital 
care, including treatment, who resides outside the continental limits of the United 
States, or its Territories or possessions: Provided, That in the discretion of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs necessary hospital care, including medical 
treatment, may be furnished to veterans who are citizens of the United States 
and who are temporarily sojourning or residing abroad, for disabilities due to 
war service in the armed forces of the United States. 

Public Law 865, Eightieth Congress, approved July 1, 1948, au- 
thorizes funds for the construction of Philippine Government hospi- 
tals; but the benefits of these are presently limited to veterans— 


who served in the organized military forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the service of the armed forces of the United States 
pursuant to the military order of the President of the United States, dated July 
26, 1941, including among such military forces organized guerrilla forces under 
commanders appointed, designated or subsequently recognized by the Commander 
in Chief, Southwest Pacific Area, or other competent authority in the Army of 
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the United States, and who were discharged or released from such services under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 

It will be noted that the 150 Scouts previously mentioned did not 
enlist pursuant to the military order of July 26, 1941, and thus are 
not included in these benefits. It is believed, however, that in any 
event the facilities authorized by this act will not actually be available 
for hospital and domiciliary care of patients until some future date 
which would entail further delay in releasing the patients referred 
to above. 

Under existing statutes there are no provisions whereby these 
individuals could be discharged and still receive the necessary medical 
care. Therefore, it has been necessary to retain these Philippine 
Scouts on active-duty status with full pay and allowances. Further, 
it has necessitated that the Department of the Army operate the 
United States Army Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort 
McKinley. The annual cost of this operation is approximately 
$1,500,000. The logistics difficulties of maintaining an_ isolated 
installation and the critical need by the Department of the Army 
for medical officers are additional reasons for urging the inactivation 
of this hospital. 

Rights to the land and permanent buildings of the Fort McKinley 
Hospital were transferred to the Philippine Government pursuant to 
the Military Bases Agreement entered into by the United States and 
the Philippine Government under authority of Public Law 381, 
Seventy-sixth Congress. Rights to the temporary buildings was con- 
veved to the Philippine Government by the ‘bulk-sales agreement,” 
authorized by Public Law 370, Seventy-ninth Congress (60 Stat. 128). 
By an exchange of notes between the Government of the United States 
and the Government of the Philippines, copies of which will be sub- 
mitted as documentary evidence, it was agreed that the United States 
Government continue to occupy certain installations including the 
Philippine Scout Hospital located at Fort McKinley, Philippines, the 
period of extension not to exceed 3 years from March 26, 1949. As 
may be seen from the above, occupancy of the property including 
buildings will automatically revert to the Philippine Government at 
such time as the hospital now operated by the Army is inactivated. 

The preposed legislation provides that, subject to the terms of an 
agreement between the United States Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, the United States shall renounce further use 
of the installation and will turn over to the Philippine Government all 
equipment located in the hospital. The terms of the agreement will 
require that the Philippine Government provide continued medical 
care for the individuals hospitalized therein for which the United 
States will reimburse the Philippine Government fer a period of 5 
years. The equipment located at the Philippine Scout Hospital con- 
sists of the normal equipment of a 1,000-bed Army communication 
zone general hospital which has been supplemented with additional 
items used in permanent hospitals. Dental, laboratory, optical, and 
surgical equipment to the extent necessary to give completely hos- 
pitalization and medical care, both male and female, have been added 
to the initial list of items at the Philippine Scout Hospital. Other 
items of post and station equipment have been added, such as electric 
generators, fire-fighting equipment, vehicles, ordnance repair equip- 
ment, mess equipment, office equipment, and so forth. The initial 
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basic cost for a 1,000-bed hospital is $177,516.34, and with all the 
additional equipment it is estimated that the total cost was approxi- 
mately $400,000. Normal Army replacement and maintenance was 
available until 1947. For the past 4 years replacement and mainte- 
nance have been on a limited basis as necessary for the reduced size of 
the hospital operation. The exact condition of this materiel is not 
accurately known at this time, but it may be safely assumed that it 
has suffered considerable depreciation due to normal wear and due to 
excessive corrosion common to tropical climates. Current and 
anticipated needs of the Army do not require this matériel for other 
use. The cost involved in crating, shipping, and storage for future 
use would be uneconomical. The equipment is satisfactory for its 
present use and would be an important benefaction to the Philippine 
Government. 

In addition to the Government property previously referred to, 
there are certain items which are owned by nonappropriated fund 
activities, such as Army and Air Force Exchange Service property, 
Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service property, and unit fund 
or club fund property. It is not intended that any of the property 
belonging to such nonappropriated fund activities be transferred to the 
Philippine Government. 

It is contemplated that immediately following the turn-over of the 
hospital to the Philippine Government that all Philippine Scouts 
hospitalized therein will be discharged from the Army. At that time 
they will become eligible for certain financial benefits under the 
Veterans’ Administration. This procedure very closely parallels the 
treatment that is afforded to other United States Army personnel 
hospitalized in the zone of the interior. 

The cost of implementing the proposed legislation cannot be defi- 
nitely stated due to the facts that the number of patients will gradually 
decrease and the cost of rendering medical care will vary with the 
normal economic trend. It is estimated that the number of hospital- 
ized patients will be rapidly reduced below 150 patients. Based on 150 
patients at a cost of $7 per man per day, the annual cost would be 
$383,000. However, it 1s believed that this cost would be further 
reduced if the hospital and equipment is turned over to the Philippine 
Government so that full use of the facilities can be attained. Further, 
the number of patients will gradually decrease and it is estimated that 
less than 50 will remain at the end of the 5-year period. The agreement 
entered into with the Philippine Government will authorize adminis- 
trative inspections by officers of the United States to assure that 
maximum hospitalization benefits are given to the patients and that 
the cost is accurately computed. 

In the event this proposed legislation is not enacted, it will amount 
to placing these hospitalized Philippine Scouts in a preferred category 
with benefits greater than those afforded all other United States 
veterans. The continuation of their military status with full pay and 
allowances after an extended period of hospitalization constitutes 
favored treatment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this statement. 

Mr. Pricer. Does that conclude your statement, s 

Colonel Etrrricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricn. Mr. Fisher, do you have any questions? 











Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 





This bill has been approved by the Secretary and by the Bureau of 


the Budget? 


Colonel Eirrericu. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fisner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Cunningham? 
Mr. CunnincHaM. Would you give us an estimate of the over-all 


cost of this bill? 


Colonel Eitrertcn. The information is as follows: 


May 


Memorandum for: House Armed Services Committee. 
Subject: Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital. 
(Attention: Mr. Robert Smart.) 
1. In consideration of the total cost to the United States Government for a 5- 
year period in the event that H. R. 1216 is enacted, the estimates indicated below 


are submitted. 


costs as of the latter part of calendar year 1950. 
will vary with the economic trend. 


2, 1951. 


It, is desired to point out that the costs are computed based on 
It is anticipated that the costs 
The per diem cost furnished by the Philippine 


Government is not based on full use of the hospital and will be reduced considers 
ably when full operation of the hospital is made. 


Total cost for 5 years 


Estimated 
average 
number 

to be 
hospitalized 


| At $3.50 per 
| man per day, | 
current private 

contract cost | 


125 | $159, 687, 50 | 
100 | 127, 750.00 | 
75 | 95, 812. 50 
5O 63, 875. 00 
25 31, 937. 50 | 


479, 062. 50 


At $7 per man 


per day, esti- 
mated cost 

furnished by 
Philippine 

Government 


$319, 375 
255, 500 
191, 625 
127, 7 








958, 125 


sased on the present annual cost of operation, $1,527,040, the total cost for a 
5-year period will be approximately $7,635,200. This total estimate will be 
somewhat reduced as the number of patients are reduced, but not in proportion 
to the decrease in the number of patients. 


a total saving to tl 


2. The above estimates indicate that enactment of H. R. 
ie United States Government of approximately $6,677,075. 


J. A. EvTericn, 


Colonel, GSC, 


1216 will accomplish 


Chief, Morale and Welfare Branch 
(For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-i). 


Mr. Cunnincuam. What would be the over-all cost to the Govern- 
ment by the time this bill has expired, the operation of it, including 
the cost of equipment transfer, or the value of it, if you can give an 


approximate figure? 
for approval of the bill. 


Colonel Extrericn. The estimated figure 
I understand your question vet, sir. 


IT am asking for an entirely different reason than 


-[ am not certain that 
3ut the total value or replace- 


ment value, initial cost, of all the equipment that we intend to turn 
over to the Philippine Government was $400,000 when it was new. 
\ir. Cunninauam. That is all. 
Mr. Anprerson. May I ask, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Anderson. 
Mir. Anprrson. I still don’t think you quite got the import of Mr. 


Cunningham’s question. 


He is trying to ascertain what the total cost 


to the United States Government would be over, we will say, the next 
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5 years through the grants in aid we are making to the Philippine 
Government. 

Mr. Cunninauam. That is right. 

Mr. AnpErsoN. As 1 understand it, it would be $383,000 for 
approximately 150 Philippine Scout patients, isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Errertcu. One hundred and fifty, yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. The second year it would decrease, and, of course, 
you can’t say how much it would decrease because you don’t know how 
many less than 150 patients will be in the hospital; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel E.rertcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now, are we bound under this bill by the grants 
in aid mentioned to furnish appropriated funds to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment for the care of these patients? 

Colonel Evrertcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. That is for 5 years? 

Colonel E.rericn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpERsON. Now, is that limitation in the bill? 

Colonel E.rrericn. Yes, sir; that is. 

Mr. Smart, Section 2, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, yes. ‘For a period of not to exceed five 
years.”” I think the reason that Mr. Cunningham was asking the 
question is, if the total cost of this bill is in excess of $1 million, it 
can’t be passed on the Consent Calendar. It would have to be granted 
a rule and brought up on the floor of the House. I think that was the 
reason for Mr. Cunningham’s question. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprErson. It appears to me from your statement the total 
cost in the next 5 years may well be in excess of $1 million; would you 
say that? 
ry Colonel Etrertcu. It could be. It would run very close, is my 
estimate. It could be a shade over or a shade under. 

Mr. AnprErson. As you indicated, it is an over-all saving to the 
United States because it is presently costing us a million and a half 
dollars a year. 

Colonel Eutrrericn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. And it would immediately drop to $383,000 the 
first year. 

Colonel Eirericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Yes; I have a question. 

Was this prompted by the Philippines or by the Secretary of 
Defense? 

Colonel Exrertcu. No, sir; it was prompted by the Department of 
the Army. If I am not mistaken, it was the Surgeon General that 
initiated the action. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Do you think that this policy might affect your 
policy in other areas—the Far East or other islands, or South America 
or Europe or wherever we might have other equipment for the future? 
Do you think it will affect our policy and might more or less set a 
precedent, or not? 

Colonel Exrericn. I don’t think so. I think this would tend to 
give a sounder method of disposing of surplus property. 

Mr. WickrrsHamM. That is all. 
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Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I move the bill—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, did you have a question? 

Mr. Smart. I merely wanted to clear up two points for the record. 
This transfer, the Army phasing out of this hospital, will release ap- 
proximately 50 to 60 American personnel, medical personnel, for duties 
in American military hospitals. 

The second point I wanted to cover, that some of this personal 
property might well consist of automobiles. In my discussion of this 
matter with the colonel, on yesterday, we had an understanding that 
so far as staff cars and things like that are concerned no staff cars ex- 
cept those which are obsolescent will be transferred. While it is 
desirable to implement the operation of this facility by the Philippines 
and certainly not give them a pig in the poke, I am confident that the 
members of the committee and the Congress would not approve a 
transfer of new staff automobiles and such things when our own 
military personnel in the Philipine Islands need them very badly. 

Mr. AnpEeRSON. Was it your intention to cover that in a report, or 
do you think there should be a provision in the bill? 

Mr. Smarr. It is my intention to cover it in the report, because it is 
my understanding with the colonel that that is the intent here, that 
good serviceable automotive equipment which can be utilized by our 
own forces at a savings to our own taxpayers will not be transferred 
under this legislation. 

You have briefly stated for the record, Colonel, that this transfer is 
agreeable with the Philippines? 

Colonel Eirrericn. Yes, sir; they have indicated that they desire it. 

The agreements governing the matter are as follows: 

Mania, May 14, 1949. 
No. 0510. 

Exce.LENcy: I have the honor to refer to the Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Republie of the Philippines Concerning Military Bases 
signed at Manila on March 14, 1947, and, in particular, to paragraph 1, article 
XXI, of that agreement which, while it limits to a period of 2 vears the term of 
oecupaney by United States Armed Forces of temporary quarters and installations 
existing outside the bases mentioned in annex A and annex B, reserves for my 
Government the right, if circumstances require, to negotiate with Your Excel- 
lenev’s Government with a view to extending the right of United States Armed 
Forces to continued occupation of temporary quarters and installations beyond 
the date March 26, 1949, for such time as may be necessary for the completion 
of adequate facilities for United States Armed Forces within the bases provided 
in the aforementioned agreement. 

I desire to inform Your Excellency that, although the United States Army has 
endeavored to concentrate its activities within annex A bases, delays in the 
construction program caused by difficulty in obtaining certain critical construction 
items have made it necessary for the United States Armed Forces to continue the 
occupation of a number of temporary installations. ’ 

Therefore, in accordance with article X XI, earlier referred to, my Government 
requests an extension of its right to occupy certain temporary installations beyond 
the date March 26, 1949. A list of such installations is transmitted herewith as 
annex 1. 

The United States Government agrees that the continued occupancy by its 
Armed Forces of the temporary quarters and installations enumerated in section C 
of annex | attached hereto will in no way prejudice the rights of the several private 
owners of such tracts of land in their contractual relations with the United States 
Government. 

I desire to inform Your Excellency further that certain other temporary bases 
and installations occupied by the United States Army under the base agreement 
and recently returned to Philippine ownership were not included in my note 
No. 0509 of this date because they did not exist on United States Government 
owned land, but occupied leased or Philippine Government property. There 
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still remain in this category certain temporary quarters and installations occupied 
by the United States Army which will have been made available for transfer to 
Your Excellency’s Government on or before March 26, 1949, in compliance 
with paragraph 1, article X XI, of the military base agreement. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 
Tuomas H. Lockert, Charge d’ Affaires ad interim. 


ANNEX No. 1. List or Properties WuHicH THE UNITED States GOVERNMENT 
Wisues To Retain ArrerR Marcu 26, 1949 


A. Installations located on United States owned land: 

1. Fort William McKinley (parcels 3 and 4). 

2. Nichols Field reserved area (350.60 acres of parcel 2, Fort MeKinley 
Reservation). 

B. Installations located on Philippine Government owned land: 

1. Diliman housing area, Quezon City, Rizal (to be retained as a military 
installation until such time as Palma Hall is completed and occupied by the 
AGRD for its records and offices). 

C, Installations located on private property: 

1. McKinley housing colony, Makati, Rizal. 

2. Processing and training center area (former Manila Provost Marshal 
command area), Mandaluyong, Rizal. 

3. Area at Highway 54 and Pasig Boulevard, to include the Five Hundred 
and Fifth Transportation Truck Battalion bus pool, the former Pasig com- 
missary area, the former Adjutant General printing plant and publications 
depot area, and the former Twenty-ninth: Engineer base topographical 
battalion area, Mandaluyong, Rizal. 

4. Signal communications plant and distribution system (consists of com- 
munication cables crossing private and Philippine Republic property for 
which easements must be retained). 

5. WTA transmitter station, Tinajeros, Rizal. 

6. UMP relay station, Santa Mesa Heights, Rizal. 

7. WTA receiver station, Las Pinas, Rizal. 

8. Quartermaster POL depot, Malibay, Rizal. 

9. One hundred and forty-first AACS transmitter station, near Fort Stot- 
senburg-Clark Air Force Base, Pampanga. 

10. Headquarters MANED, and Fisher Apartments at F. B. Harrison and 
Fisher Avenue, Rizal City, Rizal. (Headquarters MANED building is prop- 
erty of Philippine Alien Property Administration.) 

11. Carabao Wallow, Highway 54, Malibay, Rizal. 





No. 193 Marcu 14, 1947. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES CONCERNING MILITARY BASES 


ARTICLE XXI. TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS 


1. It is mutually agreed that the United States shall retain the right to occupy 
temporary quarters and installations now existing outside the bases mentioned 
in Annex A and Annex B for such reasonable time, not exceeding two years, as 
may be necessary to develop adequate facilities within the bases for the United 
States Armed Forces. If circumstances require an extension of time, such a 
period will be fixed by mutual agreement of the two Governments; but such ex- 
tension shall not apply to the existing temporary quarters and installations within 
the limits of the City of Manila and shall in no ease exceed a period of three years. 


No. 0509. Mania, May 14, 1949. 
His Excellency Ex.rip1o Quirino, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of the Philippines. 

EXcEe.L.LENcY: I have the honor to refer to the act of Congress of the United 
States of America of March 24, 1934, more commonly referred to as the Philip- 
pine Independence Act; to the joint resolution of the Congress of the United 
States of America of June 29, 1944, which authorized the President of the United 
States of America to acquire bases for the mutual protection of the United States 
and of the Philippines; to Joint Resolution No. 4 of the Congress of the Philip- 
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pines, approved July 28, 1945, which authorized the President of the Philippines 
to enter into negotiations for the establishment of such bases; to the Treaty of 
General Relations (including the protocol thereto) Between the United States of 
America and the Philippines signed on July 4, 1946; to the Agreement Between 
the United States of America and the Republic of the Philippines Concerning 
Military Bases signed at Manila on March 14, 1947; and to other legislation and 
public acts of the United States of America and of the Philippines pertinent to 
the transfer to the Republic of the Philippines, following the declaration of its 
independence, of certain United States military bases the use of which was not 
reserved to the United States by the afore-mentioned agreement of March 14, 
1947, or which have not otherwise been reserved, encumbered, or disposed of, 
and to inform Your Excellency that, in accordance with its obligations under 
the aforesaid acts, resolutions, and agreement, the Government of the United 
States of America relinquishes to the Government of the Philippines the use of, 
and transfers to that Government such right and title to, or interest in, the 
United States military reservations listed in annex 1 attached hereto, as the 
United States may have therein. There is also annexed hereto a list of the 
available Executive orders and Torrens certificate of title whereunder the United 
States has claimed title to and possession of the military reservations in the 
afore-mentioned annex I attached hereto. 

The Government of the United States recognizes the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Company as the lawful owner of certain buildings and installations 
at Cap Eldridge, Laguna. Therefore, I desire to point out to Your Excellency 
that these particular installations are excepted from any of the provisions of 
this note concerning the turn-over of installations and improvements on the 
military reservations listed in the afore-mentioned annex 1 attached hereto. 

I further desire to inform Your Excelleney that the United States Government 
assures the Philippine Government that it will make no claims now or in the 
future against the Philippine Government with a view to recovering funds ex- 
pended in the acquisition of title to the temporary bases and installations included 
in the military reservations listed in the afore-mentioned annex 1 attached hereto. 

In hereby making final and formal the transfer of the property listed in annex 1 
attached hereto, the Uniied States requesis that the Republie of the Philippines 
assume as of March 27, 1949, all responsibility, risk of loss, and liability for the 
care, custody, protection, and maintenance of said property, including liability 
for damage to person or properiy sustained on or after March 27, 1949, as a 
result of dangerous or defective conditions existing on or after that date, and the 
Republie of the Philippines agrees to indemnify and hold harmless the United 
States, members of its Armed Forces, and its civilian employees from the aforesaid 
responsibility, risk of loss, and liability. The United States makes no warranty 
of title to the property listed in annex 1 attached hereto or of the condition of 
said property or of its fitness for any other purpose. 

In hereby making final and formal the transfer of the military reservations 
listed in annex 1 attached hereto, the United States also requests that the Republic 
of the Philippines agree that while it is understood that the buildings and other 
improvements located thereon are transferred without charge against or reference 
to the surplus property agreement signed September 11, 1946, this understanding 
relates only to the transfer of military reservations covered by this note. 

I am authorized by my Government to state that an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of this note containing Your Excellency’s assurances that the terms and 
conditions thereof are acceptable to Your Excellency’s Government will be con- 
sidered by my Government as constituting an agreement for the relinquishment 
to the Government of the Philippines of the use, and the transfer to that Govern- 
ment of such right and title to, and possession of, the United States military reser- 
vations listed in annex 1 attached hereto, as the United States may have therein, 
and as evidence that such relinquishment or transfer has been fully accomplished. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

Tuomas H. Locrert, 
Charge d’ Affairs ad interim. 


ANNEX No. 1.—List or Properties To Be TurRNED Over BY THE UNITED States 
GOVERNMENT TO THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMEND® ON MARCH 26, 1949 


. Augur Barracks (Zettel Field), to Jolo Sulu. 
Calumpang Point Reservation, Cavite, Luzon. 
Camp Bumpus, Tacloban, Leyte. 

Camp Connel, Samar. 
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5. Camp Downes, Ormoc, Leyte. 
. Camp Eldridge, Los Banos, Laguna, Luzon. 
7. Camp Gregg, Bayabang, Pangasinan, Luzon. 
8. Camp Keithley (Maguire Field), Densalan, Mindanao. 
9. Camp Overton, Iligan, Laneo, Mindanao. 
10. Chronite ore deposit, Zambales, Luzon. 
11. Cauayan Field, Cauayan, Isabela, Luzon. 
12. Cuartel Meisic, Manila. 
13. Fort San Pedro, Cebu, Cebu. 
14. Fort San Pedro, Iloilo, Panay. 
15. Ludlow Barracks, Parang, Cotabato, Mindanao. 
16. Malabang Field (portion of Torrey Barracks), Lanao, Mindanao, 
17. Momungan Military Reservation, Momungan, Lanao, Mindanao. 
18. Nozaleda Military Reservation, Calle Gral, Luna, Manila. 
19. Sanborn Field (Sanborn) (Regan Barracks), Daraga, Albay, Luzon. 
20. Tagabiran Military Reservation, Catubig, Samar. 
21. Warwick Barracks, Cebu, Cebu. 
22. Wolfe Field, Zamboanga, Mindanao. 
23. Nichols Field (all of parcel 1 and parcel 2 less approximately 350.60 acres, 
Fort William McKinley Reservation), Rizal, Luzon. 
24. Cuartel de Espana, Intramuros, Manila, including Santa Lucia Barracks. 
25. Fort Santiago, Manila. 
26. Old Medical Supply Depot, Manila. 
27. Old Sternberg General Hospital, Manila. 
28. Cuartel de Infanteria, including Estado Mayor, Manila. 
29. Malate Barracks, Manila. 





Mania, May 16, 1949. 
12389. 
The Honorable Tuomas H. Lockett, 
Charge d@’ Affaires ad interim, United States Embassy, 

Str: I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your note No. 510 of May 14, 
1949, and its enclosure, which note reads as follows: 

“T have the honor to refer to the Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philippines Concerning Military Bases signed 
at Manila on March 14, 1947, and, in particular, to paragraph 1, article XXI, 
of that agreement which, while it limits to a period of 2 years the term of occu- 
pancy by United States Armed Forces of temporary quarters and installations 
existing outside the bases mentioned in annex A and annex B, reserves for my 
Government the right, if circumstances require, to negotiate with Your Excel- 
lency’s Government with a view to extending the right of United States Armed 
Forces to continued occupation of temporary quarters and installations beyond 
the date March 26, 1949, for such time as may be necessary for the completion 
of adequate facilities for United States Armed Forces within the bases provided 
in the aforementioned agreement. 

“T desire to inform Your Excellency that, although the United States Army 
has endeavored to concentate its activities within annex A bases, delays in the 
construction program caused by difficulty in obtaining certain critical construc- 
tion items have made it necessary for the United States Armed Forces to con- 
tinue the occupation of a number of temporary installations. 

“Therefore, in accordance with article X XI, earlier referred to, my Government 
requests an extension of its right to occupy certain temporary installations beyond 
the date March 26, 1949. A list of such installations is transmitted herewith as 
annex 1. 

“The United States Government agrees that the continued occupancy by its 
Armed Forces of the temporary quarters and installations enumerated in section 
C of annex 1 attached hereto will in no way prejudice the rights of the several 
private owners of such tracts of land in their contractual relations with the United 
States Government. 

“T desire to inform Your Excellency further that certain other temporary bases 
and installations occupied by the United States Army under the bases agreement 
and recently returned to Philippine ownership were not included in my note No. 
0509 of this date because they did not exist on United States Government owned 
land, but occupied leased or Philippine Government property. There still re- 
main in this category certain temporary quarters and installations occupied by 
the United States Army which will have been made available for transfer to 
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Your Excelleney’s Government on or before March 26, 1949, in compliance with 
paragraph 1, article X XI, of the military bases agreement. 

‘Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration.” 

[am happy to inform you that an agreement in the sense described in the fore- 
going note is acceptable to the Government of the Philippines, and that this 
Government considers the Embassy’s note No. 510 of May 14, 1949, and its 
enclosure, together with the present reply thereto, as constituting an agreement 
arrived at between our two Governments in accordance with article X XI of the 
military bases agreement of March 14, 1947, on the subject of extension of the 
right of the United States Armed Forces to occupy certain temporary installations 
enumerated in the enclosure annex 1 beyond the date March 26, 1949, for such 
time as may be necessary for the completion of adequate facilities for United 
States Armed Forces within the bases provided in the afore-mentioned military 
bases agreement but shall in no case exceed a period of 3 years from March 26, 
1949, 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 

Frevino Neri, Under Secretary. 

Mr. SMart. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman, I move the bill be reported favorably 
to the full committee. 

Mr. Price. Is there any objection to the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. ANprerson. No, Mr. Chairman. 

[ might say that Mr. Cunningham had to go over to the floor. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, the bill will be reported to the full 
committee. 


Cc) 
YU 











[No. 10] 


“SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 662, FOR THE RELIEF OF 
ty WILLIAM O. STEVENS 


iq 
Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 3, 1951. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of Subcommittee No. 2) presiding. 
Mr. Kiupay. The subcommittee will be in order. 
We will first take up H. R. 662. 
(The bill is as follows: ) 
[H. R. 662, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL For the relief of William O. Stevens 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay to Wiiliam O. Stevens, formerly a professor at the United 
States Naval Academy, the sum of $100 per month for the remainder of his life, 
beginning with the month in which this Act is approvec, chargeable to such 
appropriations as may be made for the payment of retirement annuities to civilian 


members of the teaching staff of the United States Naval Academy and post- 
graduate schools. 

Mr. Kixpay. I see the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Gary, is here. 
I would suggest—have a seat, won’t you? 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirupay. We hear from the Department, so you will have the 
benefit of their views. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because we have been over several of these cases 
before. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who is representing the Department? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Captain Craighill. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have a statement on this bill, Captain? 

Captain CraicHiLu. Yes, sir. I am Captain Richard 5. Craighill, 
representing the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just go ahead with your statement, please. 

Captain CrarcuitL. The purpose of H. R. 662 is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Navy to pay to William O. Stevens, 
formerly a professor at the United States Naval Academy, the sum of 
$100 per month for the remainder of his life, beginning with the month 
in which the act is approved. The bill further stipulates that such 
payments shall be chargeable to such appropriations as may be made 
for the payment of retirement annuities to civilian members of the 
teaching staff of the United States Naval Academy and postgraduate 
schools. 
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Mr. Stevens served at the Naval Academy as a civilian professor of 
English from July 1, 1903, to December 8, 1924, about 21 years. 
His date of birth, according to Naval Academy records, is October 7, 
1878, so that he is now approaching 73. 

Professor Stevens was one of several members of the teaching staff 
at the Naval Academy, whose appomtments were terminated in 1924 
as a result of congressional action reducing the number of midshipmen 
with a corresponding reduction in the money appropriated for the 
pay of civilian teachers. 

At the time of the termination of Mr. Stevens’ services there was 
no provision of law which granted professors and instructors at the 
Naval Academy retirement benefits. There was no provision obligat- 
ing the Government to pay any retirement or other benefits to such 
personnel on the termination of their services. The files of the Naval 
Academy show no contractual or other obligations under which Mr. 
Stevens would be entitled to additional compensation. For the fore- 
going reasons, the Navy Department, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, reported unfavorably on a similar bill, H. R. 
6749, introduced in the Eighty-first Congress. 

It is noted, however, that the Eighty-first Congress acted favorably 
on a similar bill for the relief of Horace J. Fenton, enacted as Private 
Law 458, Eighty-first Congress, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
report of the Navy Department. In view of that precedent, the 
Navy Department would offer no further opposition to enactment of 
a bill for the relief of Mr. Stevens if it is decided that the Congress 
should make appropriate recognition of Professor Stevens’ 21 years’ 
service to the United States. The enactment of the bill would re- 
quire an increase of $1,200 per annum in the appropriations for the 
payment of such retirement annuities. 

Clearance of this report has not been obtained from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Kitpay. Captain, are you familiar with the history of the other 
case, the number of them? I think there were two others. 

Captain Crarcuiti. There are three other cases. 

Mr. Krupay. Three other cases. Now, have we adopted legislation 
for all of the other three? 

Captain CRAIGHILL. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Fenton’s case was settled for $100 a month on May 10, 1950. 
Mr. Des Garrenes was paid $50 a month from the appropriation 
“Pay, Navy.” That was in 1934. Mr. Kraft, by private law 571 
of June 15, 1938, is paid $100 a month from Treasury funds, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Kitpay. So there is a difference in the funds from which they 
are to be paid? 

Captain CRAIGHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the funds 
are paid from three different sources. That is, each of them are paid 
from a different source. In the case of Mr. Kraft, it was from 
Treasury funds not otherwise appropriated. 

In the case of Mr. Des Garrenes, it was from the appropriations 
“Pay, Naval Academy.” 

In the Fenton case, it was from the retirement annuities to civilian 
members of the teaching staff of the U nited States Naval Academy 
in the postgraduate school. 
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Mr. Kixpay. Off the record. 

(Statement made off the record.) 

Mr. BuanpForp. In view of the precedent that has been established 
in the Fenton case, which is the only one we are responsible for, I 
would respectfully suggest that we continue the precedent we estab- 
lished for the Fenton case, which will require a deficiency appropriation 
by the Navy to cover it. 

Mr. Kinpay. As I recall the Fenton case, the Department. did 
object to it being paid from the retirement fund, did it not? 

Captain CraicHILu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Because the professors who are participants in that 
fund have contributed to it, whereas these men did not? 

Captain CrarcuiLy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Tower. Are there any other outstanding liabilities? 

Captain Craicuiuu. As far as I know, there are none, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I believe the testimony in the Fenton case showed 
that this was the last one. 

Mr. Gary. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is the last of these cases. There were four of them and all the rest 
of them have been compensated. Mr. Stevens is now 73 years old 
and in rather poor health. I don’t think it will be a very substantial 
charge on the Government, frankly. Leave that out of the record. 
But he is 73 years old, which we can leave in. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will leave this out, too. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there anything further on the bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I raise one point, Mr. Chairman, and it 
must be decided by the subcommittee. 

In the Fenton case, in our report, we established the precedent that 
we would not consider any other similar measures unless persons 
involved had 20 or more years of continuous service as instructors at 
the Naval Academy and are 75 years of age or more. 

Mr. Stevens has 21 years of service. He is now 73. The only 
question that I feel I must call to the attention of the subcommittee 
is that he doesn’t meet the prescribed age qualification that we 
established when we passed the Fenton case. 

However, as Mr. Gary has pointed out, the man is quite ill and the 
75 years age, I think was an arbitrary figure that we selected that time. 
We passed one for a man by the name of Kraft of the age of 65, Des 
Garrenes was 77, and Mr. Fenton was 76, and now we have Mr. 
Stevens who is 73. So the age qualification actually loses its signifi- 
cance in the history of the previous legislation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, one of these parties has been drawing an 
annuity since 1934, I believe it was, and another since 1938. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, and he was only 65 years old when you gave it to 
him, one of them, one of those two. Mr. Stevens is 73. 

Mr. Kipay. Is there anything further on the bill? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Kintpay. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 


O 











‘ [No. 11] 


= 

SOBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1215, TO AUTHORIZE CERTAIN 
LAND AND OTHER PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS, AND FOR 
OTHER RYRPOSES 


Housrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, 2. G.. Tue sday, May 1. LOS4.. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Melvin Price presiding. 
Mr. Smarr. The last bill, Mr. Chairman, is H. R. 1215. 
(The bill is as follows: ) 


A BILL To authorize certain land and other property transactions, ar 


Re it enacted by the Senate and [louse of Re presentatives of the United States of 
nerica in Congress assembled, , , 
TITLE I 

Sec, 101. The authority granted to the Secretary of the Army by the Act of 
July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 241), as amended, the Act of Mav 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 562), 
and section 7 of the Act of July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 643), is hcreby similarly granted 
to the Secretary of the Navy to be exercised with respect to the naval service of 
the United States. For the purpose of this section, the terms ‘‘military training 
camps’ and “‘military purposes’’ as used in the aforementioned Act 
1917, as amended, shall be deemed to include ‘‘naval training stat 
“naval purposes’’, respectively. 

Src. 102. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to convey 
Government of Puerto Rico, for highway purposes, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may deem appropriate, two strips of land containing eighty and 
twenty-four thousand one hundred and eighty-six one-hundred-thousandths 
square meters and one hundred and nine and six hundred and one one-thousandth 
square meters, more or less, respectively, said strips being a part of approximate! 
one hundred and eighty and fourteen one-hundredths acres of land located in the 
ward of Pueblo Viejo. municipality of Guaynabo, Puerto Rico, title to which was 
acquired by the United States by declaration of taking filed in condemnation 
proceedings in the District Court of the United States for the District of Puerto 
Rico, Numbered 2453 Civil, metes and bounds description of which is on file in 
the Navy Department. 

Sec, 103. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept on behalf 
of the United States, for use as a naval training center, a donation from the city 
of Gainesville, Florida, of a parcel of land situated near that city, county of 
Alachua, State of Florida, metes and bounds description of which is as follows: 

Begin at the southwest corner of block 1, range 19, Elliott and L’Engle’s 
Addition, as per plat in deed book ‘‘J’’ at page 230 and 231, public records of 
Alachua County, Florida; thence run east a distance of two hundred and twenty- 
nine and five-tenths feet to a point; thence run north parallel to the west line of 
block 1, 2, and 3, range 19, a distance of seven hundred and eighty feet to a point: 
thence run west two hundred and ninety-nine and five-tenths feet to the southwest 
corner of block 4, range 19; thence south seven hundred and eighty feet to the 
point of beginning. All lving and being in section 33, township 9 south, raz 
20 east, Alachua County, Fhorida, and containing four and thirty-nine one- 
hundredths acres. 

Sec. 104. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, all right, title, and 
interest of General Services Administration in and to the real property located i: 
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Jacksonville, Florida, referred to as Plancor 1595-A (Residual Oil Terminal), 
and also known as the General American Transportation Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida, shall be transferred without exchange of funds, by General Services 
Administration to the Navy Department. 

Sec. 105. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for roadway purposes, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem appropriate, two parcels of land; the first being a strip 
varying in width from ten feet at the westerly end to fifty feet at the easterly 
end, is one thousand six hundred two and eighty-seven one-hundredths feet in 
length, contains eighty-one one-hundredths of an acre, more or less, and is located 
adjacent to the southerly boundary of the naval auxiliary air station, Chinco- 
teague, Virginia; the second is a strip fifty feet in width, nine thousand five 
hundred sixty-eight and one one-hundredth feet in length, contains ten and 
sixty-nine one-hundredths acres, more or less, and traverses the southerly and 
easterly portion of said auxiliary air station. The metes and bounds descriptions 
of both parcels are on file in the Navy Department. 

Sec. 106. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to transfer, with- 
out exchange of funds, to the Navy Department, that land comprising the former 
site of Park Field Military Reservation, Shelby County, Tennessee, said land 
being the same land which was transferred from the War Department to the 
Department of Agriculture by the Act of July 25, 1939 (53 Stat. 1075), metes and 
bounds description of which is on file in the Navy Department. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to grant, under such 
terms and conditions as he may deem appropriate, perpetual easements in the 
lands or portions thereof or improvements thereon hereinafter mentioned (metes 
and bounds description of which are on file in the Navy Department) to the 
following grantees: 

a) The city of New York, in that sewer line located in the New York Naval 
Shipyard which enters the shipyard at Clymer Street, proceeds along berth 22 to 
an outfall in the Waliabout Basin at berth 23 and empties into Kast River as 
shown in a map entitled “‘Substitute Outlet Classon Ave. Sewer System”’ on file 
in the Navy Department: Provided, That in addition to such other terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Navy may deem proper, the grant shall be on 
the specific condition that the city of New York waive its claim for compensation 
against the United States based on the condemnation proceedings in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of New York, entitled “United 
States versus 25.4 acres of land in Brooklyn, ete.,’’ Civil Numbered M—586. 

(b) The State of Texas, for public highway purposes in, over, and across a strip 
of land averaging forty-four and one-half feet in width and seven thousand and 
six hundred feet in length containing seven and seven hundred and thirty-two 
one-thousandths acres, more or less, forming a part of the United States Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station, Cuddihy Field, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

(c) The State of Texas, for public highway improvement purposes in, over, and 
across a strip of land averaging twenty-four and one-half feet in width and approx- 
imately two thousand seven hundred feet in length and containing one and fifty- 
one one-hundredths acres, more or less, said strip of land now being a part of the 
Arlington Outlying Field (number 25811), located in Tarrant County, Texas. 

d) The city of San Diego, California, for street improvement purposes in, 
over, and across 

1) astrip of land one hundred seventy-four and sixty-three one-hundredths 
feet in length varying in width from no feet to twelve feet for'a distance of 
fiftv-seven and three hundred and fifteen one-thousandths feet at each end, 
and having a constant width of twelve feet for the central sixty feet, and 
containing three hundred and fortv-one ten-thousands of an acre; and 

2) a triangular parcel of land at the most easterly corner of Lowell and 
Rosecrans Streets having a length of seven and forty-two one-hundredths 
feet on Lowell Street and four and sixty-three one-hundredths feet on Rose- 
ecrans Street and containing an area of seventeen and seventeen one- 
hundredths square feet, both parcels now being a part of the United States 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Californiag 

e) The county of Spokane, Washington, for public highway purposes in, over, 
and across a parcel of land containing one and nine-tenths acres, more or less, said 
parcel now being a part of the Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Washington. 
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(f) The State of Florida, for public highway purposes in, over, and across a 
strip of land one hundred and fifty feet in width and three thousand and five 
hundred feet in length, containing eleven and fiftv-nine one-hundredths acres, 
more or less, said strip of land now being a part of the United States Naval Air 
Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

(g) The city of Dania, Florida, for public highway purposes in, over, and across 
a strip of land twenty-five feet in width and two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-six and seventy-three one-hundredths feet in length and containing one 
and six hundred and five one-thousandths acres, more or less, said strip of land 
now being a part of the United States Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

(h) The Fred H. Bixby Company, of Long Beach, California, in, over, and 
across a strip of land in section 35, township 4 south, range 12 west, San Ber- 
nardino base meridian, Los Angeles County, California, being ten feet in width for 
nine hundred and seventy-six and nine-tenths feet and eighteen feet in width for 
four hundred and eighteen and eighty-four one-hundredths feet, and containing 
approximately three hundred and ninety-seven one-thousandths acres: Provided, 
That in addition to such other terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem proper, the foregoing grant shall contain a specific provision that said 
grant is in exchange for a perpetual easement which the said Bixby Company has 
already conveyed to the Navy Department in a strip of land ten feet in width and 
three hundred and thirty-five one-hundredths feet in length lying in section 35, 
township 4 south, range 12 west, San Bernardino base meridian, Los Angeles 
County, California, containing six thousand eight hundred and ninety-five ten- 
thousandths acres, more or less; detailed descriptions of both easements are on 
file in the Navy Department. 

(i) The Territory of Hawaii, for public highway purposes in, over, and across 
three adjacent strips of land of varying width and approximately three thousand 
feet in length and containing three and three hundred and thirty-nine one- 
thousandths acres, more or less, said strips of land now being a part of the naval 
facility known as Camp Catlin, Moanalua, Honolulu, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 


TITLE II] 


Sec. 301. The Administrator of General Services is hereby authorized to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Air Force, without reimbursement, the following 
property, together with all improvements and appurtenant facilities, and the 
machinery, equipment, and other personal property accessory thereto’ 


Project number Type of project Location 
*lancor 220 Industrial plant Milwaukee, Wis. 
*laneor 324 Industrial plant Adrian, Mich 
Plancor 821 Industrial plant Johnson City, N. Y. 
CIN-1 Warehouse _- Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sec. 302. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby authorized to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force, without reimbursement, Plancor 
2304, consisting of an industrial plant, at North Grafton, Massachusetts, together 
with all improvements and appurtenant facilities, and the machinery, equipment, 
and other personal property accessory thereto: Provided, That such transfer shall 
not include inventories of raw materials and work in progress. 

Src. 303. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby authorized to 
transfer to the Department of the Army without reimbursement, Plancor 166 M, 
consisting of an industrial plant, at Muskegon, Michigan, together with all im- 
provements and appurtenant facilities and the machinery, equipment, and other 
personal property accessory thereto: Provided, That such transfer shall not include 
inventories of raw material and work in progress. 


Mr. Smarr. Captain Hunter, of the Navy, will you come forward, 
you and Mr. Dudley. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, the House is in session. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, the House is now in session and undoubtedly 
there will be a quorum eall. 

Mr. Anperson. This is an extensive bill. I anticipate a roll call 
very shortly. 








Mr. Smarr. It covers more paper than substance, Mr. Anderson. 
Mr. ANDERSON. You think it can be briefly explained? 

Mr. Smarr. | think we might be able to go through this rather 
quickly; as a matter of fact, you will find most of the items are permit 
items which have already been approved under our approval author- 
ization with the Navy. Twelve of those are of that nature. 

Mr. Price. J think we can dispose of it, Earl. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s give it a try. 

Captain Hunter, will vou state your name for the reporter? 

Captain Hunrer. Capt. A. D. Hunter, Civil Engineer Corps, 
United States Navy, Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Price. You have a statement? 

Captain Hunrer. Yes, sir. Ido. This statement is rather exten- 
sive. IL thought I would brief it and then submit the statement in 
detail to the committee. 

Mr. Price. That will be fine. 

Captain Hunrer. All of the Navy Department items in this bill 
were included in H. R. 6824, Eighty-first Congress, which was ap- 
proved by the Armed Services Committee of the House. The items 
are also included in the 1951 legislative program approved by the 
Secretary of Defense on October 1, 1950, and have been submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget. There is one section in the bill, section 
104, which should be deleted as that property has been transferred 
to the Navy Department pursuant to authority of the National 
Industrial Research Act of 1948, approved July 2, 1948, Public Law 
883, of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Price. That is section 104 on page 3 of the bill? 

Captain Hunrer. Yes, sir. The purpose of the first item of the 
bill, that is section 101, is to extend to the Secretary of the Navy 
certain authority similar to that now vested in the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force with respect to the condemna- 
tion of land, granting of easements, acquisition, and disposal of real 
property generally, 

This authority is now granted to the Secretary of the Army under 
provisions of the three acts listed below and has been extended to the 
Secretary of the Air Force by transfer order No. 14 of the Secretary 
of Defense. The Navy does not have the authority to engage in land 
transactions as indicated above, but is required to obtain special 
legislation before undertaking land transactions of any character. 
Although the real-estate operations engaged mn by the Army is con- 
siderably greater in volume that that of the Air Force or the Navy, 
it is believed that the same reasons that justified favorable action by 
Congress when the Army was relieved of the burdensome requirement 
for specilic legislation to authorize each routine real-estate transactions 
it undertook, also justifies such relief for the Navy. 

In the Eightieth Congress, 12 separate and distinct statutes were 
enacted to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to conclude such 
routine real-estate transactions. Public Law 606 of the Eighty-first 
Congress provided authority to make certain land transactions. 
Since the introduction of the present bill which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant routine easements, the Navy Department 
has recommended legislation authorizing numerous other easements 
transactions which are now awaiting the customary clearances of the 
Department of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget. If section 101 

















of the bill should become law, legislative action with respect to these 
numerous pending easement transactions and similar future transac- 
tions will not be required. 

Mr. ANperson. Mr. Chairman, right at that point. 

Mr. Prick. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I would like to ask Mr. Smart: The captain just 
mentioned section 101. Does he mean that if section 101 is approved 
and enacted into law as a part of this bill that they would not then 
come to the committee as they do now, requesting the approval of 
the committee on transfers of property? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. As a matter of fact, [ was going to clarify 
for the record that the recently passed bill, H. R. 3906, which is a 
companion bill to Senate 285 and will be passed today in the Senate, 
will still obligate them to make reports, but it writes a ceiling so far as 
money is concerned, so that these small items which are adminis- 
tratively burdensome will be disposed of. That will put the Navy 
in exactly the same position as the Army and the Air Force, because 
the Army and the Air Force don’t have to come in here on every one 
of these little easements. 

Mr. ANperson. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. This will correct that and make it equal across the 
board to all of the services. 

Mr. Anperson. All three services. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Anprerson. A little more unification. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Anprerson. One thing disturbs me just a little. 

Captain, on page 9, section 301, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is mentioned. Are there any mink coats involved? 

Captain Hunter. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, this section 101 doesn’t in any way conflict 
with the policy of this committee? 

Mr. Smarr. It might conflict with the ideas of the chairman. We 
will determine that when the bill is reported to the full committee. 
I am hopeful that it won’t, because the effort is under way here to 
make the same responsibilities and obligations equal across the board. 
Personally, I can see no justification for making the Navy come in 
here and report on every little easement they have, particularly when 
they don’t even approximate the number that the other services have 
without any obligation to report them to the committee. 

Mr. Price. Does this apply or is it limited to easement and tech- 
nical questions of that sort? 

Mr. Smarr. It is. It is limited to those, in the same degree that 
it is limited or applicable to the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Price. Go ahead. 

Captain Hunter. From there on, there is a detailed description of 
each of the projects in this bill, which [I don’t think I will read, unless 
there is some specific one. 

(The information is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF Capt. A. D. HuntER (CEC) USN, Deputy CaHIrr or THE BUREAU 
oF YARDS AND Docks, Navy DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, all of the Navy Department items 


in this bill were included in H. R. 6824, Eighty-first Congress, which was ap- 
proved by the Armed Services Committee of the House. They are also included 














in the 1951 legislative program approved by the Secretary of Defense on October 
1, 1950, and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

First, may I invite your attention to section 104 on page 3 of the bill which 
authorizes the General Services Administration to transfer to the Navy Depart- 
ment, certain real property in Jacksonville, Fla., known as Plancor 1595-A 
(Residual Oil Terminal). This item should be deleted in its entirety and it is 
recommended that the present bill be amended accordingly, because transfer of 
the property to the Navy Department has been consummated pursuant to 
authority of the National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 approved July 2, 1948, 
Public Law 883, Eightieth Congress. 

The purpose of the first item of the bill, that is, section 101, is to extend to the 
Secretary of the Navy certain authority similar to that now vested in the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force with respect to the condemnation 
of land, granting of easements, acquisition and disposal of real property generally. 
This authority is now granted to the Secretary of the Army under provisions of 
the three acts listed below and has been extented to the Secretary of the Air Force 
by Transfer Order No. 14 of the Secretary of Defense, dated May 27, 1948 (13 
F. R. 3094), issued pursuant to the National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 495): 

Act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 241), as amended (50 U.S. C. 171)—authority to 
institute condemnation proceedings to acquire title to, temporary use of, or other 
interest in any land needed for the site, location, construction, or prosecution of 
works for fortifications, ete., and to aecept donations, on behalf of the United 
States, of lands required for any of the afore-mentioned purposes. 

Act of May 17, 1926, (44 Stat. 562, 10 U. 8S. C. 1351)—authority to grant 
easements Over military reservations under his control for gas, water, and sewer- 
pipe lines. 

Act of July 24, 1946, section 7 (60 Stat. 643, 43 U.S. C. 931b)—authority to 
grant easements for railroad tracks, oil pipelines, substations for electrical power, 
telephone and telegraph lines, pumping stations for gas, water, sewer and oil 
pipelines, canals, ditches, flumes, tunnels, certain dams and reservoirs in connec- 
tion with fish and wildlife programs, roads and streets, and for any other program 
which the Secretary may deem advisable. 

The Navy does not have the authority to engage in land transactions as indi- 
cated above, but is required to obtain special legislation before undertaking land 
transactions of any character. Although the real estate operation engaged in by 
the Army, including the Civil Works function of the Army engineers, is con- 
siderably greater in volume than that of either the Air Force or the Navy, it is 
believed that the same reasons that justified favorable action by Congress when 
the Army was relieved of the burdensome requirement for specific legislation to 
authorize each routine real-estate transaction it undertook (which relief has also 
been extended to the Air Force) also justify such relief for the Navy 

In the Eightieth Congress 12 separate and distinct statutes were enacted to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to conclude such routine real-estate transac- 
tions. Public Law 606, Eighty-first Congress, provided authority to make cer- 
tain land transactions. Since the introduction of the present bill, which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Navy to grant nine routine easements, the Navy 
Department has recommended legislation authorizing numerous other easement 
transactions which are now awaiting the customary clearances of the Department 
of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget. If section 101 of the bill should become 
law, legislative action with respect to these numerous pending easement transac- 
tions and similar future transactions will not be required. 

While there are other miscellaneous statutes which vest the Secretaries of the 
Army and Air Force with certain authority in real estate transactions which the 
Navy Department cannot now exercise, it is believed that enactment of section 
101 of the present bill will put the Navy Department on substantially the same 
basis as the Army and Air Force with respect to such matters. 

The remaining Navy Department items in the bill, except for renumbering of 
the sections, are the same as they appear in H. R. 6824 and 8. 2856, Eighty-first 
Congress. Justification of each of these items is set forth in the sectional analysis 
appearing at page 33 et seq. of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1951, Eighty-second Congress, first session, as follows: 

‘Section 102, Guaynabo, P. R.—By declaration of filed and condemnation pro- 
ceedings, the United States acquired title to approximately 180.14 acres of land 
in the ward of Pueblo Viejo, municipality of Guaynabo, P. R., for the establish- 
ment of fuel-oil-storage facilities at the United States naval base, San Juan, P. R. 

“Subsequent to the taking the land was made available to a group of four oil 
companies under a‘ permit agreement’ for the storage and distribution of petroleum 




















and associated products. The property is now occupied by those companies 
under such permit agreement for a term of 20 vears with option to renew for an 
additional 10 years. However, the permit is revocable by the Government if it is 
determined that occupation and operation by the armed services is necessary for 
national defense purposes. 

“The government of the people of Puerto Rico has applied to the Navy Depart- 
ment for the transfer to the government of the two strips of land described in this 
section for use in the construction of the Rio Piedras Guaynabo Insular Highway. 
Hach of the four oil companies which are parties to the afore-mentioned permit 
agreement has consented to the conveyance, and it is considered that the grant 
would be in the public interest. 

“If the conveyance is authorized it is intended to reserve to the United States 
a perpetual right-of-way over the two parcels of land and also to cross the same 
with underground pipes and conduits or overhead utilities with right of entry 
for repair and maintenance. In addition the grant would provide that the pre- 
sent underground pipes and conduits and overhead utilities shall not be removed 
or altered in any way without the grantor’s consent and that any relocation, 
alteration, or removal which is necessary shall be at the expense of the grantee. 

“Section 103, Gainesville, Fla——The city of Gainesville, Fla., has agreed to 
donate to the United States ‘for use as a naval training center’ a parcel of land 
situated near that city and in the county of Alachua, Fla., and has executed a 
deed to the United States for that purpose. Pending authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept the donation, the city has made the land available to the 
Navy Department by lease for the nominal consideration of $1 per vear. 

“The Navy Department has constructed a naval reserve training center on the 
property and considers it desirable that the United States acquire fee simple title 
to the land. 

“Section 105, Chincoteague, Va.—By declaration of taking filed with the con- 
demnation proceedings in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, Norfolk division, the United States acquired title to approxi- 
mately 734.96 acres of land for use as an outlying flying field, Chichoteague, Va. 
The taking was subject to the use by the public of existing State highway (Route 
No. 175, Aecomac County) until such time as said highway is relocated. The 
highway as then located traversed a portion of the land that was to become the 
actual flying field. 

“The State Highway Commission of Virginia agreed to the abandonment of 
Route No. 175 and its reconstruction at a new location subject to the Navy 
Department bearing the cost of reconstruction and the furnishing of a 50-foot 
easement until such time as the right-of-way could be conveyed in fee simple to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. The relocation and construction have been 
completed and the State Highway Commission of Virginia has requested the 
the Navy Department to convey title to the right-of-way to the road comprising 
Route No. 175 across the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chincoteague, as now 
located. 

“Tf the conveyance is authorized a provision will be included in the grant 
whereby reservation will be made to the United States for a perpetual right-of-way 
300 feet in width between stations 64 plus 88 and 67 plus 88 for plane taxiway to 
provide access to Wallops (sic) Island, which is used by the Navy as a rocket 
testing range. The conveyance would also be made subject to the condition that 
if and when the lands should cease to be used for the purposes for which conveyed, 
title thereto with right of immediate entry and possession shall revest in the United 
States. 

“The proposed conveyance described in this section will involve no additional 
cost to the Government. 

“Section 106. Park Field Military Reservation, Shelby County, Tenn.— By act 
of Congress approved July 25, 1939 (53 Stat. 1075), the land comprising the former 
site of Park Field Military Reservation, Shelby County, Tenn., was transferred 
from the War Department to the Department of Agriculture. 

“By letter dated July 2, 1942, the Secretary of Agriculture made the afore- 
mentioned property available to the Navy Department for use as a site for an 
aviation training school and hospital in connection with the Naval Reserve 
Aviation Base located at Memphis. On December 28, 1948, the Department. of 
Agriculture declared the property surplus to the Federal Works Administrator 
pursuant to the Surplus Property Act of 1935 (sic), as amended, and the Admin- 
istrator by letter of January 28, 1949, entrusted the custody of the property to 
the Navy Department. 
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“The Navy Department has caused the Naval Air Technical Training Center 
at Memphis to be constructed on this site and the property is considered essential 
to the future requirements of the Navy. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
permanent transfer of the property to the Navy Department be authorized by 
the Congress. 

“Tf authorized, the transfer of property would be made without the exchange 
of funds; the General Services Administrator is agreeable to such transfer.” 


TITLE II 


“Section 201, land easements.—The purpose of this legislative proposal is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to grant nine specific easements. This pro- 
posal is one in a series of similar legislative authorizations which it has been neces- 
sarv for the Navy to seek in order to engage in such real estate transactions. 
Public Law 606, Eighty-first Congress, provided authority to make certain land 
transactions. During the Eightieth Congress, 12 separate and distinct statutes 
were enacted to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to grant specific easements 
in each case. The Secretary of the Navy is not authorized under existing law to 
conclude such transactions without obtaining statutory authorization for each. 
Therefore, it is necessary to obtain this legislation to enable the Navy Department 
to conclude these transactions which are considered to be in the best interest of the 
naval service. This proposal does not affect existing law; however, section 101 
of this bill would amend existing law to bring the Navy Department in line with 
the Departments of the Army and Air Force which are authorized to conclude such 
land transactions without specific enabling legislation in each case. If section 101 
of this bill is enacted, specific enabling legislation, such as this title, will not be 
required by the Navy thereafter. A detailed statement of each subsection is set 
forth below: 

‘“(a) New York Naval Shipyard: By condemnation proceedings, the United 
States acquired title to the bed of the Kent Avenue Basin for the expansion of the 
New York Naval Shipyard. Included in the area tnus acquired was a portion 
of the city’s Classon Avenue sewer system, As a substitute for that part of the 
system known as the Hewes Street outlet, the Government constructed a sewer line 
which enters the shipyard at Clymer Street and empties into the East River. The 
city of New York has been permitted to use and is now using the Government 
substitute facilities and is willing to withdraw a claim which it has filed for dam- 
ages and to waive any rights it may have to an award in the condemnation pro- 
ceedings if the Government will grant it a perpetual easement to use the afore- 
mentioned substitute sewer facilities. Inasmuch as the Government sewer was 
designed to receive the flow from the city’s sewer and has a capacity far in excess 
of the shipvard’s requirements, the Navy Department recommends that the pro- 
posed perpetual easement be granted. In addition to such terms and conditions 
as the Seeretary of the Navy may deem proper, the grant will contain a specific 
condition that the city of New York waive its claim in the condemnation proceed- 
ings (set at $116,000). The citv of New York is willing to waive its claim to 
damages if the perpetual easement is granted. 

“Granting of the proposed easement will result in no additional cost to the 
Government. 

h Cuddihy Field, Corpus Christi, Tex.: The proposed easement to the State 
of Texas will result in the improvement of traffie facilities in the vicinity of the 
United States Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cuddihy Field, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Removal of improvements on the land involved will not be necessary since all of 
the area of the proposed easement is located outside of a cyclone fence which runs 
along the easterly side of the flying field. At the time the land was acquired for 
the expansion of the field, the road as then located was closea. This road is 
needed to provide a paved outlet for farm products from the southern part of 
Nueces County, and terminating at the Corn Products Refining plant, an industrial 
area to the east of the city of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

“Tf granted, the grant will be made subject to the condition that the building 
of the proposed road will in no way hinder operations at Cuddihy Field or entail 
any expense to the Government. 

“(¢) Arlington outlving field, Tarrant County, Tex.: The purpose of the pro- 
posed easement described in this subsection is to improve the Federal-aid sec- 
ondary route No. 722. The Federal Works Agency has made application to the 
Navy Department, on behalf of the State of Texas, for the granting of the ease- 
ment. One of the terms and conditions of the grant will be that the construction 
and maintenance shall entail no cost to the Government. 
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“(d) Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif.: The city of San Diego is 
undertaking the improvement of Lowell Street, adjacent to the United States 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif., as a portion of the Wabaska Canyon 
Boulevard project. At the present time, gas-tank trucks serving the Naval 
Training Center service station park on Lowell Street while discharging gasoline. 
After this street becomes a part of the boulevard project, such parking would con- 
stitute a serious traffic hazard. The city proposes to widen Lowell Street an addi- 
tional 12 feet adjacent to the service-station filling area in order to eliminate this 
hazard. The city has agreed to install new curb and pave the area at no expense 
to the Government. However, the filling pipes and fence will be relocated by the 
Navy. The city of San Diego also desires to round off the curb at the southeast 
corner of Rosecrans and Lowell Streets in order to provide better traffic access at 
that point. 

“The granting of this easement is recommended so as to reduce traffic hazards 
adjacent to Navy property. 

“(e) Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash.: The purpose of the proposed 
“asement is to grant a right-of-way for highway purposes over a small portion of 
land comprising a part of the Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash. If granted, 
the county of Spokane shall, at its own expense, relocate the existing security 
fence to the satisfaction of naval authorities in command at the naval supply 
depot. 

“The granting of the easement will enable the county to extend Sullivan Road 
and is considered highly desirable for the Navy as well as for the residents of 
Spokane, Wash., since it will provide a quicker and more direct access for the 
employees of the supply depot living south and east of the depot. It will also tend 
to disperse traffic and considerably ease the present congested traffic problems in 
the vicinity of the naval supply depot. 

“(f) Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: If granted, the proposed ease- 
ment will enable the State of Florida to undertake construction of a portion of 
State Road No. 9, a superhighway, running north from Miami to Jupiter, Fla. 
The grant will contain a provision that adequate rights are reserved to the Govern- 
ment in retaining access to the naval air station through the west gate and replace- 
ment of equivalent security patrol road along the west boundary of the air station. 
Also, the relocation of the existing security fence and 11 utility poles shall be made 
at no expense to the Government. A further condition will be imposed such that 
wherever the railroad spur leading to the naval air station crosses the proposed 
right-of-way, the same shall be maintained at grade level, and that all grade 
changes at these locations shall be carried out at no expense to the Government. 

“Tt is considered that the improved highway facilities that will result from the 
granting of the proposed easement will be a definite advantage to the Naval Air 
Station, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

““(g) Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: The purpose of this easement 
is for the construction of a public highway. The city of Dania, Fla., has agreed 
to relocate approximately 0.5 mile of security fence and relocate and reconstruct 
approximately 0.5 mile of perimeter patrol road along the south station boundary. 

“The proposed right-of-way is the only ingress and egress available to the 
property owners and residents living south of the air base, and at present they are 
using a road on the air station just inside the south boundary fence. With the 
recent location of the Ribbonwriter Corp. of America in the general locality, 
certain meandering roads were abandoned and there was no other right-of-way 
available for highway purposes whereby the back country can be made accessible 
to property owners and residents of this area. It is considered that the granting 
of the proposed easement will greatly benefit the Government by the improve- 
ment of traffie facilities in the vicinity of the Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

““(h) Naval Hospital, Long Beach, Calif.: By judgment on condemnation pro- 
ceedings, the United States acquired from the Fred H. Bixby Co. a perpetual 
easement in two parcels of land for a right-of-way for a storm drain from the naval 
hospital at Long Beach, Calif. The Bixby Co. is the owner of lands adjacent to 
the Long Beach Naval Hospital and, subsequent to the filing of the judgment on 
condemnation proceedings, it agreed to donate, for a nominal consideration, a 
storm drain right-of-way over its land for the hospital if the Navy Department 
would refrain from occupying and using the right-of-way condemned. This 
agreement was carried out by temporary permit and, on November 12, 1948, the 
Fred H. Bixby Co. executed a deed conveying the above-mentioned substitute 
easement to the United States. 
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“The purpose of this subsection is to authorize the reconveyance to the Bixby 
Co. of a perpetual easement in the lands deseribed in the judgment on condemna- 
tion, in exchange for a perpetual easement which the company has already 
conveyed to the United States. In addition, this subsection would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept the deed of conveyance from the Bixby Co. 

“(7) Camp Catlin, Honolulu, T. H.: The Territory of Hawaii made application 
for this easement for the purpose of widening Puuloa Road, Hawaii Federai-aid 
secondary project S-19 (1) (sic) where such road is adjacent to Camp Catlin, 
Oahu. Because the proposed widening of the Puuloa Road appeared to be in the 
public interest, the Territory of Hawaii was granted a revocable permit to proceed 
with the necessary construction. This proposal would change this revocable 
permit to a permanent easement. No additional cost would result to the Govern- 
ment if this easement is granted.” 

In each of the afore-mentioned cases where highway easements are to be granted 
to States and municipalities the projects were submitted to and approved by the 
Armed Services Committees, with the exception of the Chincoteague, Va., ease- 
ment to be granted to the State Highway Commission of Virginia for the purpose 
of relocating a portion of Route 175. 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. SMart. So far as the Navy items in this bill are concerned, 
does it entail any expenditure of the Government funds? 

Captain Hunter. No, sir. It does not. In fact, in one item there 
is a saving of $115,000. 

Mr. Price. I believe you said, Captain, that they were contained 
in the previous bills that the committee had considered; is that correct? 

Captain Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What happened to those bills? 

Mr. Smarr. You will find that a lot of those came up here under 
reports or bills for temporary easements, where the Navy requested 
the authority to grant a permit, a temporary permit for people to 
construct a road or to lay a sewer line. This makes it statutory and 
permits them to convey a perpetual easement. 

Mr. Price. Will that be duplication? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir; it will not be duplication. 

Mr. Anperson. You don’t see any gimmicks in the bill? 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t see any gimmicks. 

Mr. ANperson. Mr. Chairman, I move it be favorably reported to 
the full committee. 

Mr. Price. Is there objection? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Price. I hear none, and the bill will be favorably reported to 
the full committee. 

Mr. Smarr. I want to suggest that there is one Air Force witness 
here and there is one Army witness. You have exactly the same 
situation, insofar as projects are concerned, with them. In order to 
keep the record straight—I recognize the shortness of time—I would 
like to request that their statements be incorporated into the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Price. Without objection. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT Or Lr. Cot. Georce C. Smitrn, Cuter, Factuities Branco, Direc- 
TORATE OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, OFFICE OF THE Deputy CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MATERIEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE 


Sections 301 and 302 of this bill will provide for transfer of five industrial prop- 
erties to the Department of the Air Force. Current procurement and research 
and development programs have necessitated extensive Air Force utilization of 
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four of these properties. Transfer to the Air Force will insure continuing operat- 
ing efficiency and economy, and will assure mobilization readiness otherwise 
unattainable. Transfer of the fifth property, which is relatively minor, will 
rectify an impractical situation which has existed because of a technicality. 

When the procurement program for a modern Air Force was initiated in 1948, 
it was necessary to establish production capacity for new models of aircraft, 
including complex components and accessories essential to operational perform- 
ance. Adequate capacity for fire control and bombing navigational systems did 
not exist and could not be secured in industry without Air Force aid, nor were 
any suitable Air Force reserve plants available in which to establish the needed 
capacity. Arrangements were made to utilize two idle surplus buildings in which 
to establish production lines. 

Planeor 220, Milwaukee, Wis., was set up in World War II for production of 
aircraft landing gears at a cost to Defense Plant Corporation of $18,000,000. 
After the war all machinery and equipment was removed. The original aequisi- 
tion cost of the property to be transferred at this time is stated as $2,129,653. 
Capacity for bombing and navigational systems, as well as gun sights, involves 
additional Air Force expenditures of $10,100,000. The property is now held by 
the Air Force under permit from General Services Administration and is occupied 
by an Air Force contractor, A. C. Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corp. 

Plancor 821, Johnson City, N. Y., was built and equipped for production of 
propellers at a cost to Defense Plant Corporation of $18,600,000. All machinery 
and equipment was removed after the war. The original acquisition cost of the 
property to be transferred at this time is stated as $4,941,060. Capacity for fire- 
control equipment involves additional Air Force expenditure of $4,900,000. The 
property is now held by the Air Force under permit from General Services Admin- 
istration and is occupied by an Air Force contractor, General Electric Co. 

It was learned during the war, and confirmed subsequently, that Germany, 
and to a lesser extent, Russia, had made remarkable progress in developing new, 
highly efficient production techniques based upon very heavy press equipment. 
The techniques are useful in many segments of industry but are particularly 
applicable to aircraft from two standpoints. First, an enormous savings of ma- 
terials, man-hours, and machine hours can be realized with substitution of integral 
forgings or pressings for assembled pieces and, secondly, strength-weight ratios 
can be achieved which permit improvement in performance of high-speed aircraft 
now limited by conventional fabrication methods. It was considered essential 
that this country reach, if not surpass, the progress in Europe as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Because of its primary interest, the Air Force has been assigned responsi- 
bility for the so-called heavy press program. Two properties are involved in this 
program. Plancor 324, Adrian, Mich., is being established as a manufacturing 
methods center in which to develop the techniques of utilizing heavy equipment. 
The flow of different metals at varying temperatures under extremely high pres- 
sures, and integration of design must be studied and developed in practice. Plancor 
2304, North Grafton, Mass., provides the only piece of equipment comparable to 
foreign developments yet built in this country. Obviously, a program of this 
nature requires continuity. It is anticipated that in time industry will adopt 
heavy equipment although it cannot afford to undertake the expense of the initial 
development stage. Until industry can provide such capacity, the Air Force 
must depend upon these Government-owned installations for the mobilization 
potential required to provide high-performance aircraft. 

Plancor 324, Adrian, Mich., was built and equipped for aluminum extrusions 
at a cost to Defense Plant Corporation of $16,650,000. Machine shop and cer- 
tain auxiliary equipment was removed after the war, but the extrusion capacity 
remained substantially intact. The original acquisition cost of the property to 
be transferred is stated as $14,065,625, of which $6,662,816 is the cost of real 
property and $7,402,809 is the cost of machinery and equipment. A 15,000-ton 
German press is being erected with necessary supporting equipment. <A 25,000- 
ton extrusion press, much larger than anything previously built, will be installed 
at Adrian. ep teen at Adrian, exclusive of the cost of the large extrusion 
press and the German press, will approximate $4,000,000. The plant is to be 
operated as a manufacturing methods center for development of advanced forg- 
ing and extrusion techniques, 

Planeor 2304, North Grafton, Mass. was built by Defense Plant Corporation 
and equipped with an 18,000-ton press at a cost of $4,270,000 so that this country 
could initiate development of heavy press work which, it was discovered, was 
being performed so successfully in Europe. The plant was completed shortly 
after the war ended and until June 1950 was operated by Wyman-Gordon for the 
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account of Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It was recommended by Mr. 
Steelman, Executive Office of the President, and by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, that the RFC operating agreement, designed as an interim measure 
only, be replaced by a more permanent arrangement. Much effective work has 
been done but the plant lacked supporting equipment necessary for efficient 
operation and to realize the full potentialities of the existing large press. It has 
also been determined to install a huge 75,000-ton forging press and a 50,000-ton 
forging press at this location. Wherever installed, these presses require addi- 
tional buildings because of their size and the necessity for peculiar building 
features. Approximately $25,500,000 is involved in this project, exclusive of the 
cost of the two large forging presses. The property is being made available to 
the Air Force by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under a permit and 
Wyman-Gordon will continue operation of the plant as an Air Force contractor. 

Continued utilization of the four properties discussed is essential to the Air 
Force program. Had the need been defined prior to February 1946, the closing 
date for certification by the Secretary of the Air Force under the provisions of 
Public Law 364, Eightieth Congress, the properties would have been acquired 
at the same time that the Air Force acquired 13 RFC-owned plants now in its 
reserve. Inasmuch as the acquisition powers of Public Law 364 are no longer 
applicable, this proposed legislation is requested to authorize the transfer. Operat- 
ing efficiency demands that full control of the property rest with the Air Force. 
In an industrial plant it is not practical to separate control of the real property 
and of the machinery and equipment installed therein. Sound business manage- 
ment indicates the desirability of considering these properties in their entirety 
as permanent, essential units of the Air Force industrial reserve, both because 
of current use and industrial mobilization potential. 

The fifth property involved is identified as CIN-1, Indianapolis, Ind. During 
the period that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation functioned as a surplus 
property disposal ageney, this warehouse was built at a cost of $317,000 on land 
of Plancor 548, known as the Allison engine plant. When War Assets Adminis- 
tration was created, title to this warehouse, and other properties built to ware- 
house surplus property, passed to the United States Government. The Allison 
engine plant, which cost in excess of $50,000,000 was subsequently acquired by 
the Air Force under Public Law 364. The warehouse could not be included in 
the transfer because it technically was not surplus property at the time. The 
land on which the warehouse is located is required in event of full operation of 
the plant, and the warehouse will be extremely valuable under these conditions. 
Part of the water supply well system is on this tract and must be retained with 
the plant. Transfer of the warehouse will resolve the present problem of con- 
trol of the land in one Government agency and control of the building in another. 
It will not alter availability of the building for other uses until such .time as 
required in connection with mobilization production operations of the plant. 


TRANSFER OF PLANCOR 166 FROM RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION TO 
UNITED STaTES GOVERNMENT WitTHouT REIMBURSEMENT 

1. At present, Continental Motors Corp. is producing combat vehicles engines 
in this plant located in Muskegon, Mich., for the Ordnance Corps Pending 
enactment of this legislation, GSA is granting Continental a rent-free lease under 
Ordnance Corps auspices. 

2. The use of the facility under the present arrangement places the Ordnance 
Corps at a serious disadvantage for the following reasons: 

a) The present lease will in no event extend beyond March 31, 1954 (no 
renewal option). 

(b) The lease specifies cancellation within 60 days after completion or can- 
cellation of the Ordnance Corps motor contract. 

(c) The reversion of this facility to a surplus category upon the happening of 
(a) or (b) above will immediately remove the facility from the jurisdiction of the 
Ordnance Corps and make it available for disposal action by GSA. 

(d) No comparable capacity exists in industry for the production of air-cooled 
combat vehicle engines. 

(e) The possible disposal of the facility by GSA subject to the existing lease. 

3. The acquisition of this facility as a stand-by plant for the production of 
air-cooled combat vehicle engines will not burden appropriated funds available 
for the protection and maintenance of stand-by plants, because of the continuing 
production program for current engine requirements. Continental .Motors Corp. 
currently obligating itself to pay a rental of approximately $365,000, taxes of 
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$65,000, and insurance of S100,000, or a total of $530,000, which would be an 
added expense to Army Ordnance in current contracts involving industrial 
mobilization planning funds and current procurement funds. Should the re- 
quested legislation be enacted, these sums would be saved to the Army. The 
current programs with Continental Motors Corp. are expected to continue to 
1955 and perhaps longer, depending on annual appropriations. It is estimated 
that, should this facility be transferred without reimbursement and be required 
to be placed in inactive stand-by status after 1955, the vearly maintenance cost 
chargeable to industrial mobilization planning funds and Army engineer P. and 
U. funds will be approximately $75,000. 

1. The General Services Administration is amenable to the cancellation of the 
existing lease with Continental Motors and will insure a rent-free permit to the 
Army pending enactment of legislation. If this legislation is not enacted into 
law, Continental Motors will be subject to such back rent as is due. 

5. The proposed transfer has the approval of all parties concerned including 
Sureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Anderson, will you amend your motion to include 
the amendment striking out section 104? 

Mr. ANpERsSON. I want to report the bill as amended. 

Mr. Price. Very well. 

Mr. ANpbERSoN. Then we will find out where the chairman stands. 

Mr. Smarr. It won't take long. 

Mr. Price. If there is no other business, the committee will now 
adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1200 TO CORRECT AN ERROR 
IN SECTION 1 OF THE ACT OF JUNE 28, 1947, TO STIMULATE 
VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENTS IN THE REGULAR MILITARY ES- 

STABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


= Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“y COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTER NO. 2, 


. Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 3, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will now take up H. R. 1200, a bill to correct an 
error in section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, to establish volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Army Establishment of the United States. 

(The bill is as follows:) 

[H. R. 1200, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To correct an error in section 1 of the Act of June 28, 1947, “to stimulate volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military Establishment of the United States” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 1 of the Act of June 28, 1947 (61 
Stat. 191), is amended by deleting the words “‘last paragraph of section 127a 
of this Act’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “‘last paragraph of section 127a 
of the National Defense Act, as amended (10 U.S. C. 634)”. 

Mr. Kinpay. I believe Colonel Hearne is prepared to testify. 

Colonel Hearne. Mr. Chairman, I am from the Office of Legisla- 
tive Liaison. Colonel Schlanser from GS-1 is present, and will answer 
any questions the committee may have. 

Mr. Kinpay. Very well. 

Identify yourself, Colonel, for the record. 

Colonel ScHLtanseR. I am Colonel Schlanser. 

Mr. Krupay. Do you have a statement, Colonel? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this proposed legislation is to correct 
an error in the drafting of the act of June 28, 1947. Section 1 of that 
act authorizes the acceptance of qualified persons for original enlist- 
ment in the Regular Army, notwithstanding the provisions of the last 
paragraph of section 127a of this act. There is no section 127a of the 
act of June 28, 1947, and the reference is intended to be section 127 
of the National Defense Act, as amended. Therefore, this proposed 
legislation would amend section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, by 
striking out the words, “last paragraph of section 127a of this Act,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof, the words “last paragraph of section 127a 
of the National Defense Act, as amended.” 

Mr. Kitpay. This is a clerical error? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Completely technical, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiipay. Thank you, Colonel. 
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UBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1201, TO AMEND SECTION 4 
OF THE ACT OF MARCH 2, 1933 (47 STAT. 1423), AS AMENDED, 
SO AS TO PROVIDE THAT A MESS OPERATED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF A SUPPLY CORPS OFFICER CAN BE OPERATED 
EITHER ON A QUANTITY OR ON A MONETARY-RATION BASIS 


Vda | 2 3 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 

Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 3, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of Subcommittee No. 2) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will now take up H. R. 1201, a bill to amend 
section 4 of the act of March 2, 1933, as amended, so as to provide 
that a mess operated under the direction of the Supply Corps officer 
can be operated either on a quantity or a monetary-ration basis. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1201, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 4 of the Act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as amended, so as to provide that a 
mess operated under the direction of a Supply Corps officer can be operated either on a quantity or on a 
monetary-ration basis 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to 
effect needed changes in the Navy ration’, approved March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1423), as amended, is further amended by striking out the words ‘“‘limit of the 
cost of ration on destroyers, submarine, mine sweepers, tugs, aircraft, and other 
vessels and stations subsisted under the direction of commanding officers’ and 
substituting in lieu thereof the words “monetary limit of the cost of ration aboard 
such ships and at such stations where in his opinion it is not desirable to administer 
the mess under the quantity allowances stated in section 1.” 

Mr. Kinpay. | want to make this statement. 

The purpose of H. R. 1201 is to amend the law with respect to Navy 
rations so as to permit certain messes operated under the direction of 
a Supply Corps officer to be operated either on a quantity or a 
monetary-ration basis. 

Under the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), the Navy ration ts 
spelled out. That is, the law specifies that the daily ration shall 
consist of so much flour, so much meat, and so forth. 

Other sections of the present law permit the Secretary of the Navy 
to authorize the subsistence of enlisted personnel under a monetary 
basis for ships and stations having an allowed complement of less than 
150 men when the men are subsisted under the direction of a com- 
manding officer. However, when the enlisted personnel on ships and 
stations having less than 150 men are subsisted under the direction 
of a supply officer, then the men must be subsisted on a quantity basis, 
Under this system, a supply officer draws rations from supply depots 
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and subsists men on that basis. When the commanding officer is 
responsible for the subsistence of men on ships and stations having 
less than 150 men he is allowed to subsist the men on a monetary basis, 
although he draws supplies from the same source. When the subsist- 
ence is under a supply officer, regardless of the size of the ship or 
station, the subsistence is on a quantity basis. When it is under the 
commanding officer's jurisdiction, the accounting is placed on a mone- 
tary basis. As a result, there has been some shifting of the basis of 
accounting these messes or men on ships or stations having less than 
150 men depending whether or not a supply officer has been assigned 
to a ship or station. The proposed legislation would permit the 
subsistence of men on ships or stations having less than 150 men 
regardless of whether the mess is operated by the commanding officer 
or a supply officer, on a monetary basis if the Secretary of the Navy 
deems such action desirable. 

At present, there is a 15-percent differential allowance per ration 
allowance per day between the quantity subsistence system and the 
monetary allowance subsistence system. That is, messes operated 
on a monetary allowance basis are permitted a 15-percent increase, 
for accounting purposes, over and above the quantity basis. 

The proposed amendment, therefore, would permit a supply officer 
to furnish subsistence on a monetary basis rather than on a quantity 
basis when the Secretary of the Navy deems it desirable that the mess 
be operated on that basis. The proposed amendment is administra- 
tive in nature and does not involve any increased cost to the Gov- 
ernment. It will permit a wider flexibility in providing rations for 
enlisted personnel in the Navy. 

Who is to appear on the bill? 

Commander JoHNson. Commander Johnson, sir, representing the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead, Commander. 

Commander JOHNSON. Fine. If I may read this statement? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Commander JoHnson. The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to provide a more flexible system than is now authorized for operat- 
ing a mess on a naval vessel or station which is operated for short 
periods of time under the direction of a Supply Corps officer and at 
other times under the direction of a commanding officer. 

Under existing law, messes are operated on a monetary allowance 
basis, when the mess is operated by the commanding officer. How- 
ever, under existing law, when the messes of a ship or station are 
operated by a supply officer, the mess is operated on a quantity- 
ration basis. This restriction does not permit the use of the monetary 
allowance basis where messes are operated by officers of the Supply 
Corps. Section 4 of the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), pro- 
vides that: 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to fix the limit of the cost of rations 
on destrovers, submarines, mine sweepers, tugs, aircraft. and other vessels and 
stations subsisted under the direction of commanding officers. 


Prior to World War II, it was the general practice to assign Supply 
Corps officers to ships directly under the Supply Corps system. 
Messes operated on destroyers, submarines, mine sweepers, tugs, 
aircraft, and other vessels and stations were under the direction of 
commanding officers. Today destroyers, as a result of the increase 
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in the size of such ships and the increase of personnel, require the 
assignment of Supply Corps officers, and in which event such ships 
are operated under quantity-ration allowance. 

The quantity-ration allowance requirements of the act of March 
2, 1933, was superseded during World War II by the act of October 
10, 1942 (56 Stat. 781), in order to facilitate the accounting proce- 
dures and reduce the administrative and paper workload afloat. 

This legislation would permit a more flexible administration so as 
to allow certain messes to continue to be operated on the monetary- 
allowance basis even when operated by a Supply Corps officer. 

It is recommended that technical amendments be made to H. R. 
1201 by changing the word “ration” appearing on line 6 to “rations” 
and the word “submarine” on lines 7 and 8 to “submarines.” 

This proposed legislation will result in no additional cost to the 
Government. The proposal is a part of the Department of Defense 
legislative program for 1951 and it has been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Extstron. As a matter of fact, it might save some money? 

Commander Jounson. Correct. 

Mr. Euston. I mean, in World War II they saved some money by 
this change of accounting? 

Commander JoHNSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Euston. They didn’t? 

Commander JOHNSON. No, sir. 

It does not affect the ration per se. It is just an accounting measure, 
sir. 
Mr. Euston. I thought it might require less personnel to administer 
it. 

Mr. Kitpay. The paper work, probably. 

Commander Jounson. I wouldn’t be in a position to comment on 
that, sir. I am purely thinking of it from the mess standpoint. 
That would be a personnel matter. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there ever any substantial reason for the distine- 
tion? 

Commander JoHNson. Between a monetary and a ration? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

Commander JoHNSON. It is very basic and simple, sir. In fact, it 
is cardinal. I didn’t mean to be trite, sir. 

There is one thing that is always constant. We know how much 
food it takes to feed a man. We do not know how much the food is 
going to cost at various times. The great value of the legislation that 
we have now is that it spells out in fixed quantities the amounts of 
food to be fed toa man. No matter whether he on duty on a ship, 
serving in aircraft, whether he is in China, no matter where he is, it 
still takes so many pounds of steak to feed him or so many beans, I 
should say, in the Navy. 

Mr. Krupay. Are there any questions? 

Mr. BLanprorp. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Is there any reason why a line officer can’t operate a mess on a 
quantity basis? 

Commander Jounson. No, sir; there is not with proper instruction. 

Mr. Tower. Except he is not skilled in storekeeping. 

Commander JoHnson. That is correct, sir. Any more than I don’t 
think you would like to have me if I was piloting an airplane, but I 
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believe I could learn to do it. It 1s the same type of thing. They 
are not skilled. ‘The officers of the Supply Corps of the Navy have 
special training in supply and subsistence matters. That is their 
purpose. But they could do it, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The 15-percent differential is applied today in 
view of the fact that when you draw rations for less than 150 men 
there is ap increased cost involved to feed a fewer number of men than 
there is involved in feeding more than 150. 

Commander Jounson. That is absolutely correct. I think it would 
be significant for the committee to know that, of our mess, less than 
10 percent of all the people, men in the Navy, are fed on a monetary 
basis and of that 10 percent, 75 percent of those are messes of less 
than 40 men. So they are small, little community messes and we 
allow this 15 percent. The provisions that they draw cost the same, 
but administratively it costs us more to operate. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Just one more question. If they are allowed to 
draw rations we will say, for a mess of 40 men at a 15-percent differ- 
ential 

Commander JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLaNnpForD. And you are allowed to draw rations for 149 men 
at a 15-percent differential, does it necessarily follow when you draw 
rations for 40 men with a 15-percent differential that you will draw 
more and better rations than you would drawing rations for 149 men 
with the same differential? 

Commander Jounson. Well, I believe I understand your question. 
If | may be sure. Possibly with 150 men with a 15-percent differ- 
ential you could feed a little better than you could for the 50 men. 
I believe you are correct in that. But the intricacies of accounting 
and the like and the number of personnel are so small that we have, 
and experience has shown, that 15 percent is a good over-all figure for 
it. 

True, there are inadequacies even in the personnel preparing the 
food. 

Mr. BLANpDFoRD. Who establishes the differential? 

Commander Jounson. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is there any limit on that by law? 

Commander JOHNSON. No. 

Confers. 

Commander JOHNSON. No, the 15 percent—section 4 of the law 
states as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to fix the limit of the cost of rations to 
destroyers, submarines, mine sweepers, tugs, aircraft, and other vessels, and the 
stations subsisted under the direction of the commanding officers. 

There is no limitation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, the differential could be 50 
percent if he wanted to make it. 

Commander Jounson. Correct. That figure is developed to insure 
that the men who are eating on a monetary basis get the same food 
as if they were eating in a large mess on the quantity basis. That is 
the method of determination. 

Mr. Towr. With the proper control, that 15 percent would go down 
as the number of men increase, from 40 to 149, I suspect. It won’t 
be as large if it was-properly controlled. 
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Mr. BLuanprorp. But it doesn’t. That is my point. The differen- 
tial remains the same for 40 men as it does for 149 men. 

Commander Jonnson. There was a time, sir, and I think your 
question is very well taken, Mr. Towe, when we had a sliding scale 
based on starting at 25 men and going up to the 150. We found that 
the small numbers indicated—less than 10 percent of our entire 
personnel fall under the 150 and of that 75 percent of them are under 
40. So the adjustments are outweighed, at least the accounting for 
the whole thing outweighs any advantage, and the over-all average 
to fit the bulk we found is 15 percent. 

Mr. Kitpay. Anything further? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kiupay. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Commander Jounson. Thank you, sir. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2736 TO AUTHORIZE ADVANCES 

_ \RFOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT TO CADETS AT THE MILITARY 

~ : SACADEMY AND TO MIDSHIPMEN AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY, 
‘= > ND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


< , a’ 
ee Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
£ ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 


Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 8, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of subcommittee No. 2), presiding. 

Mr. Krupay. We will now take up H. R. 2736, a bill to authorize 
advances for clothing and equipment to cadets at the Military 
Academy and to midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and for other 
purposes. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R,. 2736, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize advances for clothing and equipment to cadets at the Military Academy and to 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Navy are respectively authorized to preseribe the sum which shall be 
credited to each new cadet or midshipman, upon first admission to the Military 
Academy or the Naval Academy, to cover the cost of his initial clothing and 
equipment issue, which sum shall be deducted subsequently from his pay: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter each cadet or midshipman discharged prior to graduation 
who is indebted to the United States on account of advances of pay to purchase 
required clothing and equipment shall be required to turn in to the respective 
Academies all clothing and equipment of a distinctively military nature to the 
extent required to discharge such indebtedness; and, if the value of such clothing 
and equipment so turned in does not cover the indebtedness so incurred, then such 
indebtedness shall be canceled. 
Sec. 2. That part of the Act of June 30, 1921 (42 Stat. 68, 95), under the heading 
“United States Military Academy—Permanent Establishment’? which reads: 
“Provided further, That hereafter each new cadet shall, upon admission to the 
United States Military Academy, be credited with the sum of $250 to cover the 
cost of his initial clothing and equipment issue, to be deducted subsequently from 
his pay.’’; and that part of the Act of July 12, 1921 (42 Stat. 122, 131), under the 
heading “‘ Bureau of Supplies and Accounts”’, which reads: ‘‘ Provided, That here- 
after each new midshipman shall, upon admission to the Naval Academy, be 
credited with the sum of $250 to cover the cost of his initial clothing and equip- 
ment issue, to be deducted subsequently from his pay.’’, are hereby repealed. 





Mr. Kitpay. I want to make this statement: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to remove the present 
limitation imposed by statute which permits an advance credit of 
$250 for the purchase of initial uniforms for the entering class at West 
Point and the Naval Academy. 

At present the law permits the Academies to establish an advanced 
credit of only $250 for each entering cadet, such money to be deducted 
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from the pay that the cadet receives over his period of service at the 
Academy. In addition to this amount, the entering cadets are urged 
to deposit additional sums and each Academy requires an initial 
deposit from each entering cadet of $100. 

The present limitation was enacted in 1921. Since that time, the 
increased cost of clothing has made the $250 an unrealistic amount 
since the initial costs and first-year costs far exceed the $250 con- 
templated by the statute passed in 1921. 

Under the proposed bill the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Navy will be authorized to prescribe any sum which they deem 
necessary to be credited to the account of each cadet or midshipmen 
upon his entrance. This money will be deducted from the pay of the 
cadet or midshipmen so that there is no direct cost to the Government 
involved unless the cadet or midshipmen, after drawing his uniforms, 
is discharged prior to graduation. In that case, the proposed law will 
require the uniforms to be turned back to the Academies for further 
issue and the remaining indebtedness canceled. Undoubtedly, some 
loss will result, but it is not possible to predict an amount with any 
degree of accuracy. It should be nominal. 

Regardless of the amount of credit allowed for a midshipman or a 
cadet, the pay of a cadet or midshipman remains the same, $936 per 
vear. Therefore, the manner in which the credit is established to 
draw on this future pay which may be earned by the cadet or mid- 
shipman is obviously an administrative matter and the unrealistic 
sum of $250 should be removed. 

It should be noted that the bill only cancels the indebtedness of a 
man who is discharged from either Academy. Persons resigning will 
be required to liquidate their entire indebtedness. 

I believe Captain Craighill is the witness on this bill also. 

Captain Crarcuiti. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kintpay. Go right ahead. 

Captain CraiGHiLi. Existing authorities for advanced credit of 
$250 for each new cadet upon admission to the Military Academy, and 
to each new midshipman upon admission to the Naval Academy, are 
contained in appropriation acts for the Department of the Army and 
for the Department of the Navy, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922 (10 U.S. C. 1149; 34 U.S. C. 1052). The sum of $250 is no 
longer sufficient to cover the present cost of the initial issue of clothing 
and equipment for cadets and midshipmen which are immediately 
required by them. It is therefore desired that the above cited pro- 
visions of appropriation acts be repealed and that a new authority 
be enacted which will remove the $250 limitation and allow the amount 
of advance credit to be determined by the respective Secretaries. 

The advances to cadets and midshipmen are withheld from the 
pay accruing to them subsequent to their admission and do not con- 
stitute an expense to the Government. If a cadet or midshipman is 
discharged prior to graduation and is at that time indebted for any 
part of the advance of pay for purchase of clothing and equipment, he 
will be required to turn in those items of a distinctively military 
nature to the extent required to discharge his indebtedness. If the 
value of such items turned in does not cover such indebtedness the 
remaining indebtedness will be canceled. This will follow existing 
procedure and will result in only a nominal expense to the Govern- 
ment, 
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This legislation has been coordinated with the other services and 
has the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I have Captain Pirie, commandant of midshipmen, 
and Colonel Miles, the fiscal officer from West Point, who would 
be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Suppose both of you gentlemen come around and we 
will all sit here together and go over it. 

Do you gentlemen have prepared statements? 

Captain Pirie. No, sir. 

Colonel Mrues. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. About what is the cost of the initial equipment for, 
let’s take first, the cadet? 

Colonel Mries. The initial cost for a eadet through the first 6 
months not including textbooks is $638.66. We took the first 6 
months’ period for the reason that many of the losses in the first 
year occur during the first 6 months and following that they are in- 
consequential as far as those who,may be in debt after the first 6 
months. 

Mr. Kripay. How about his textbooks; about how much do they 
cost him? 

Colonel Mines. $64 for the first 6 months. 

Mr. Kitpay. What are his other expenses? 

Colonel Mites. His other expenses are the average incidentals, 
such as laundry, barber shop, and some expense money. 

Mr. Kitpay. How about his rations? 

Colonel Miries. His rations are provided for separately. The 
ration account is paid to the treasurer of the Academy who runs the 
mess, who in turn feeds the cadet. His ration money does not appear 
on his account; that is kept for him. 

Mr. Kinpay. Captain, as to the initial cost of a midshipman? 

Captain Prriz. For the first year, Mr. Chairman, it amounts to 
$914.30. There are some of the items such as a dress uniform and 
other items of clothing which we do not issue him until after the end 
of the first term. So our costs are really comparable. I have com- 
pared them with West Point and our costs are basically the same in 
the initial issue. The dress uniform at the present time is costing 
them a little over $100. That is not issued until after we are certain 
that they are going to pass the first. term’s work. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, now, on the advance of $250, what has experience 
shown to be the loss on that? 

Is it a substantial amount, or not? 

Colonel Mites. We operate under slightly different circumstances 
at the Military Academy, in that we require an advanece—not an 
advance, rather a deposit by the cadet entering, of $300 of his own 
funds. The losses have averaged $80 per man, for those leaving 
during the first vear. However, a large portion of this is recouped 
through personal correspondence with the discharged cadet. So in 
the long run the cost to the Government has been approximately $500 
per vear for unsatisfied indebtedness 

Mr. Kiupay. Total, you mean? 

Colonel Mies. Yes, sir. But that is after a year’s correspondence 
with each individual before we drop it as a bad debt. 

Mr. Kriupay. But in all cases you require the $300? 
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Colonel Mires. They are urged to deposit $300. A very small 
percentage do not. Some deposit funds from zero up to $300. 

Mr. Kiipay. But they are not informed that that leniency may 
exist. They are told it takes $300. I mean, before he gets to the 
Academy—— 

Colonel Mixes. Before he gets to the Academy he is informed that 
he should deposit $300. There is no must, that he must, as a condition 
precedent to entry. 

Mr. Krupay. What is your experience in the Navy? 

Captain Prrre. The law, Mr. Chairman, requires that a midship- 
man deposit $350, but he is only required by law to put down $100 of 
that $350, and the $250 may be loaned to him to be repaid during his 
4 years at the Naval Academy. It is that provision which we are 
trying to rectify in this bill. Two hundred and fifty dollars is no 
longer sufficient to finance the purchase of his initial outfit. This is a 
financial difficulty. Our storekeeper, midshipman storekeeper, does 
not have funds with which to pay the contractors for material which he 
must issue the midshipmen during their first year. At the present 
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time, the contractor for uniforms, Jacob Reed’s, of Philadelphia, is | 
owed in the sum of $200,000 and the midshipmen of the fourth class 
owe the midshipman storekeeper the sum of $200,000. It is that 

provision which we are trying to correct. If we could loan the 


midshipman an amount at the present time of about $600, as is shown 
on this financial status which we furnished each member a copy of—— | 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, we have it. 

Captain Pirie. You will see at one stage here, down in November 
of the first year, he is in debt $617.55. 

Mr. Exsron. If these debts are not paid, how are they eventually 
paid? By the Government? 

Captain Pirte. No, sir. This is all paid back by the midshipman. 

Mr. Exston. Well, suppose he doesn’t pay it. 

Captain Pirie. Well, if he is forcibly separated from the Naval 
Academy, then—I believe that is your question, Mr. Elston? 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 

Captain Pirie. If he is forcibly separated from the Naval Academy, 
the law provides that the Government may accept the debt and pay it. 
But we attempt to recover everything from him which is of a nature 
that we can recover and resell—his books, his drawing instruments, 
all of the clothing which we recover. And I have recapitulated on 
this next to the last sheet our experience over the last 5 years in this 
regard. The net cost to the Government in 1947 was $812.15; in 
1948, $192.04; in 1949, $1,426.63; in 1950, $3,946.57; in 1951, $8,858.73. 

The increase is due to the rising cost of equipment and the amount 
that he is necessarily in debt to the Government. 

Mr. Evstron. And a rising number of midshipmen, too. 

Captain Pirte. Well, those are the number who were in debt at 
that time. Now, prior to this date, you didn’t have that many who 
were in debt at the time of separation, but now with the terrific cost 
of the outfit you have an increasing number who are in debt and 
therefore—— 

Mr. Kintpay. Then it is clear that this doesn’t mean there is an 
increasing number of persons resigning? 

Captain Pirin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or being eliminated? 
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Captain Pirisz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the fact that they are continuing to slip back 
into debt and when they are separated, a larger number? 

Captain Pirie. Yes, sir; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tower. Colonel, did I understand you to say that the mess is 
not charged against their account? 

Colonel Mixes. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Tows. You mean they get approximately $75 a month? 

Colonel Mites. That is correct. 

Mr. Tower. Plus their food? 

Colonel Mives. Plus their food; that is right, sir. The entire 
amount of money for their mess is turned over monthly to the cadet 
mess officer. 

Mr. Towr. How much does that amount to? 

Colonel Mines. The ration—— 

Mr. Town. Per man, roughly? 

Colonel Miues. The ration effective May 1 is $1.35 per man. 

Mr. Tower. A day? 

Colonel Mines. A day. 

Mr. Tower. So they are getting better than $100 a month in pay, 
really? 

Colonel Mixes. If one wants to consider the ration as part of the 
pay; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tower. That hasn’t always been the way the mess was handled? 

Colonel Miues. I don’t know the year in which the method was 
changed. You are correct in your statement, that the cadet’s ration 
was credited to his personal account and then the cost of the mess for 
that month was then charged against his account, which made posting 
entries to every cadet’s account, both of a debit and credit. 

Now the money is turned directly over to the treasurer, who runs 
the mess, without regard to any postings to the individual cadet’s 
account. However, when he goes on a leave, the ration money is 
credited to his account. I think that is—— 

Mr. Towr. How much do you permit cadets to draw in cash a 
month out of the $75? 

Colonel Mires. On the fourth class, $5 a month; third class, $10; 
second class, $15; and first class, $20. 

Mr. Towr. Do you permit them to draw after the first year if 
their obligation hasn’t been satisfied; if they are in debt, in other 
words? 

Colonel Mruzs. If they are in debt, no; they can’t. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. That is other than their uniform indebtedness, 
because they won’t have their uniform liquidated their first year. 
I can’t see how they would. 

Mr. Tower. I can’t see, either. 

Colonel Mies. If you are in debt, there is no withdrawal on your 
monthly cash allowances. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, if the man is in debt—it is to the extent of 
$600 by November at West Point, assuming he hasn’t put up the 
$300 deposit—I don’t see how he could possibly have that liquidated 
by the beginning of his second year. But you still allow him to 
draw money for the purchase of cigarettes and things at the post 
exchange. 
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Colonel Mixes. I stand corrected. He is permitted to draw if 
he is in debt. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; I should think he would have to be. 

Colonel Mites. I am sorry. He is. I misunderstood him. 

Mr. Kripay. If he puts up $300 and you advance him $250, he is 
still in debt. 

Both of you agree that the anticipated loss on this would be nominal? 

Colonel Mixes. I agree with the statements that he has made, 
that the losses would be nominal. Our experience is comparable to 
his through the month of November in the amount of indebtedness of 
ach cadet or midshipmen. We operate on a comparable basis, but 
yet not on the same manner. The results are still the same. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman, in regard 
to the cancellation of indebtedness? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Bruanprorp. You claim existing law permits you to cancel 
the indebtedness. 

Is that by appropriation? 

Captain CraicHriiL. That is this act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not in the repealed section, then? In other 
words, you are not repealing that portion of the present law which 
permits you to cancel the indebtedness. 

Now, you stated, Colonel, that you follow these people who are 
discharged with letters. Now the language, as I read it, in H. R. 
2736 would be an outright cancellation of the debt of a man who is 
discharged, regardless of whether he was a millionaire or whether he 
had nothing. If you have the authority today to cancel this, why 
do you pursue these people with letters for the return of money, when 
you have the authority to make an outright cancellation of the 
indebtedness? 

Colonel Mites. Because we do not advance Government funds to 
them. We have not taken advantage of the old act to the extent that 
the Naval Academy has. The indebtedness is to the Treasurer, 
U.S. M. A., who is in the manufacturing clothing business, who main- 
tains their accounts. 

We have not advanced them the sum of $250. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, now, do you have a private contractor who 
manufactures these uniforms? 

Colonel Mites. No. Our uniforms are manufactured in the cadet 
store. 

Mr. BLANDForD. That is the difference. The Navy has the prob- 
lem of dealing with the private contractor and you have to reimburse 
him. 

Captain Pirie. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the reason you people pay the contractor 
and then cancel the indebtedness, because you want to get bim paid? 

Captain Pirie. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In your case, you are dealing with another gov- 
ernmental agency and it doesn’t make much difference. 

Colonel Mites. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, the manufacturer acts as your banker, 
doesn’t he? 

Captain Pirte. Yes, sir. That is what I was going to explain. 
What we are in effect doing now is costing the midshipmen the amount 
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which the contractor has to borrow from the bank and pay in interest. 
The midshipmen are thus suffering. 

The only other benefit—— 

Mr. Tower, You mean Mr. Reed charges you interest? 

Captain Pirie. -He doesn’t actually, but, if my midshipman store- 
keeper here, Commander Carey, can’t pay Jacob Reed for clothes that 
he issues for 4 months, it is obvious that Jacob Reed has to get the 
money somewhere and that he is reflecting the interest on the money 
in the cost of the uniform. 

Mr. Euston. The banks are charging him interest? 

Captain Pirie. The banks are charging him interest, so he is going 
to charge us. 

Mr. Tower. Maybe he figures that before he makes his price. 

Captain Pirie. It is figured — 

Mr. Herrernan. A young man entering either West Point or 
Annapolis, does he have to have an entrance deposit? 

Captain Pirie. He has to. 

Mr. Herrernan. If he doesn’t, what do they do? 

Captain Pirte. He can’t enter. 

Mr. Herrernan. IJ don’t think that is fair. 

Mr. Kinpay. He will get it. 

Captain Prrie. If I may, Mr. Heffernan—— 

Mr. Herrernan. That isn’t fair. 

Captain Prrie. The law was changed and at the Naval Academy 
he was required up until 1921 to put up $350. 

. . rT’ ‘ hd 

Mr. Herrernan. That is right. 

Captain Pirie. And the law was changed to require only $100 
because the Congress decided that it was unfair to have such a large 
deposit and they wanted to make it more democratic so that a boy 
in any walk of life could get in. 

Therefore they changed it to make it $100. We have had very, 
very few that have ever had trouble. As a matter of actual fact, 
what happens, if a boy shows up down there and doesn’t have it, we 

ake it out of our pockets and give it to him and let him pay us back 
take it out of ket 1 t to | Llet 1] } back 
some way. 

Mr. Town. What is the monthly charge, fixed charge of $34.40? 

Captain Pirie. I have it listed here, on the next to the last page, 
page 4, there. 

Laundry, $9; income tax, $3.40; service—which is the tailor, the 
repair tailor, the barber, the cobbler—extracurricular activities, 
monthly cash of $3; and the store bill which permits him to buy ciga- 
rettes, tooth paste, tooth brush, soap, and so forth. 

Mr. Herrernan. May I ask you another question. If the boy 
quits, do they give him back his $100? 

Captain Prrin. No, sir. 

Mr. Hrerrernan. He loses the hundred? 

Captain Pirin. He loses it. 

Mr. Town. He takes more than $100 in clothes with him. 

‘aptain Prrre. He takes well over $100 in value away. 

( . 

Mr. Kitpay. You only take those things which are distinctly 
military? 

Captain Pirin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. His underwear and shirts and things of that kind—— 

Captain Piriz. Mr. Chairman, what we would try to get back, if he 
is in debt to the Government, would be his overcoat, his reefer, which 
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is a short overcoat, all but one blue service uniform, all other uniforms, 
his drawing instruments, his books—that gear which we can salvage. 
Now, he takes with him his underwear, pajamas, bathrobe, bedroom 
slippers, and shoes, and things that he has worn, which are in excess of 
$100. 

Mr. Exsron. Captain, may I ask you what the whole program costs 
if this bill is enacted to law—what the additional cost to the Govern- 
ment will be? 

Captain Pirin. There is no additional cost to the Government, 
Mr. Elston, except as they may be in debt to the Government. We 
have shown here on this fourth sheet the experience for 5 years up 
through 1951. This last year, it cost the Government $8,858.73. 

Mr. Exston. So that is the only additional cost? 

Captain Prriz. The only cost is what the Government loses on 
those who are discharged involuntarily. 

Mr. Extsron. How about the Military Academy? 

Colonel Mites. Our costs would be comparable. It is rather hard 
to break out and distinguish the indebtedness between the resigned 
and the discharged cadets because the indebtedness of discharged 
cadets and midshipmen is excused and the indebtedness of the resigned 
cadet is not. But we believe it will be comparable to the Naval 
Academy. 

Captain Pree. I would like, if I may, to point out, sir, that whether 
or not the bill is passed the cost to the Government will be the same. 

Mr. Kiipay. That is right. 

Captain Prrm. The passage of the bill does not affect it. 

Mr. Towr. How much do you think the amount would be? What 
amount do you think the various Secretaries will authorize if the bill 
is passed? 

Captain Preise. I am sure the Military Academy has $3,750 in their 
bill this vear. 

Mr. Towr. No— 

Captain Prrir. I believe for the Navy that it would be on the order 
of $600 at the present time. 

Mr. Towr. Each man? 

Captain Pirie. We have made our contracts on uniforms and 
equipment at a very favorable figure for this year. We think that the 
cost of the outfit for next year is going to be 20 percent greater than 
it is in this year based on our present knowledge. So, we will have to 
advance him a good deal more money if we don’t get some relief in 
pay or allowances. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there anything further? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Krnpay. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Without objection, we will place this analysis in the record. It 
shows the Navy costs. 

The Army costs are comparable. 

(The analysis is as follows:) 
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Analysis of midshipmen’s pay, July 3, 1951-June 1, 1955 
FOURTH-CLASS YEAR 
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| Balance Balance 
Month Transaction | Credits | Charges | jn qept_ | due mid- 
| | : ae debt shipman 
cf, Se ee Bu trends Aeneelt wine owwesossscaesese=~ | $100.00 |_...-.---. Deere ake faa Se 
Woltial GUtht. 2... nscewsuccsescacdoscacacsaq= lc tereutcunl ee toas<e Bn Xe 
White service uniform..._......---------=--- be paadineaes ol 48; 76: }2.<.- : anacieats 
———. Ovbd GUOUNORs sissssaccscaccaseee- fc eek 34. 40 |_- broaa sansa 
Monthly pay ji Dee | 72.) \oc2sc2s5-c} “$200.36 ; 
eee Tan tropic: il uniform.-.-- tgudadsxast san ocewatan| S48 t..... ee gn a 
| First blue uniform (2 trousers) - aes Rea oO 10" }.:..- — 
| Balance of entrance outfit. -..-------- ee wet | 35. 50 
| Monthly fixed charges. ...------------------|-- | 34. 40 |- 
| Monthly pay 4g tesa ealisioroniets : 78.00 |.- | 394.80 
September _..| Seeond blue service. ---.-------- | 72.40 }-- - 
Leefer 2 me 38.35 
First-term books Sodas pe ee | 20. 00 
| Monthly fixe d charges 4 ; 34. 40 | 
Monthly pay- --- BSS at 78. 00 i 481.95 
October.......-.| Overcoat ere cae | Oy 102. 95 
| Monthly fixed charges. - - - ; jee ence 34. 40 
Monthly pay - - i ree i > | 78.00 |. } 541.30 Z 
November..-..--| Full-dress uniform. - --------- ? ie” WSR. ae 
| Football-game cash , ae Bowe 13. 00 
| Monthly fixed wer. * ee : | 34. 40 
|} Monthly pay. - : 78.00 |_--- 617. 55 
December - _.| Christmas-leave money - ----- : Ceara AS: 20. 00 : 
| Monthly fixed charges- -- - E 34. 40 |. —_ 
| Monthly pay. ....--=.-+-+-=- ee 2 ae : 593. 95 
January_....----| Second-term books a : PEER OS 18.00 |. 
| Monthly fixed charges- - - --- ae ES 34. 40 | 
Monthly pay. -------------- 78.00. | i223 pie et 
| Leave rations. -- : : ; 12/60 fs. _..| 855.85 
February...---- | Monthly fixed charges. .._.--- : ae | 34.40 |. 3 
| Monthly pay- - ‘ 73. Ot 512. 25 P 
SE eee, Second tan tropic: il uniform. ___-- oe ede 52.45 |- J 
Monthly fixed charges - - - - : me | 34. 40 | 
| Monthly pay- --- - ee aes 78.00 |_-- 521. 10 
April => Monthly fixed charges. -- --- 34. 40 
Cruise gear ia ie 15. 00 
Monthly pay-- he dha oh F 78. 00 nb $92. 50 
May....--------| Monthly fixed charges- --- ioe sea 34. 49 
Monthly pay- : | 78. 00 448.90 
THIRD-CLASS YEAR 
June__.....-.----| Third blue uniform (estimate; no contract) . $82. 50 
Monthly fixed charges ae : k 30.40 |.- 
| Cruise money. ...--- : a 3 60.00 | . 
Monthly pay-_.-- ss Cs ae = $78.00 | _- $545. 80 
oe rrnee | Monthly fixed charges. - - - ee ene 30. 40 
Monthly pay-.---------- ae 78. 00 $s}: 496. 20 
Avge... ccaneds | Leave money. ---------------------------- A Ree ae 50. 00 
| Monthly fixed charges... .-------------- lis ager 40. 40 |_.- : meer 
i! Monthly Day cn 2: ~.-..<04<50----+5=- a 700 lac vice) (OOS. he Pcs 
September-..---- First-term books. .-- KEE PR ERE PE re baa eS alerts. 
| Monthly fixe .d charges Bee 2 Seer es eae ind ee 46: 404..;.<.. seat 
Vi PARR I SE oc ccc vevnacnevnsssnne=< rE een 4 ae 
| Monthly pay 5 ES AP ae es O66 96 tcc 
Omtahat. .< ce. Monthly fixed RAMEN 5c ce caeaewaness aceon 40. 40 |_-- . 
| Monthly pay. ---------- SSE ede a oes 407. 65 ale 
November-.----- Football money. ---------- ee ae eee Ee | 13. 00+4.0.. re Siehbed 
| Monthly fixed charges- - - .------------------ |; eae: 40. 40 4 Sedan 
MGnGhty DRY cats - sn scancee=- tea 72 ee ae 388. 05 a 
December - ----- Christmas-leave money - - .------------------|---------- BGO bias. - sien 
| Monthly EE SS eens . a POS GIR ee 
ht at) ft saa oc Reece 78.00 |..-. : 370. 45 tai 
See Second-tetin UOOKB.........--------<2-----s | keckees~ | pO SS Ee Sree ee 
Monthly pane eereee eer eee ere ee Pe) Bee a oie 
Bee ON SE Oe Eee : Ses SERA = 
Monthly pay- - - Deg gas ete at POO bites caonuat. Sei. 0e ek ae 
Fevruery...sace-< Monthly fixed charges... _-- SS ASE) Pe ee eS eee Seer e 
| Monthly pay- - 5 See yp i 2 299. 75 — 
Maych.....--.... Monthly fixed charges ARE ST ALES SRA 40. 40 |...- 
Monthly pay ; Loh MEN oe ee: pene 78.00 |... 262.15 iat ae 
ASR occas | Monthly Nena OHANOUA. « .. aciccscccosasee-cetebeiaee AD WON 6 niceties Yee 
Be eer eee | TE tas cannce 224. 55 |._-- 7 
pS ae a ee | Monthly fixed 2ST iS TEENS Ses re) e 
Mii DOP. s+ ce ace a ects 76, OR tcc: 186. 95 
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Analysis of midshipmen’s pay, July 3, 1951-June 1, 1965—Continued 


SECOND-CLASS YEAR 

Balance Balance 

in dabt | due mid- 
: shipman 


Month Transaction Credits | Charges 


June Monthly fixed charges a . $33. 40 |__- fone tll 
Cruise money C 60. 00 
Monthly pay $78.00 |_. $202. 35 














Ju Monthly fixed charges 33. 40 . 
Monthly pay 78. 00 157. 75 : 
August Monthly fixed charges 14. 40 , a 
Leave money 75. 00 
Monthly pay 78. 00 |_. 199. 1 H 
I First-term books : 17. 00 i 
Monthly fixed charges 44.40 
Leave rations $3. 75 
Ma thly pay 78. 00 138. Rf 
O r Monthly fixed charges 44, 40 4 
Monthly pay 78. 00 105. 20 
Football money 13. 00 H 
Monthly fixed ¢ 14. 40 } 
7 Monthly pay 78, 00 84. 69 
( e mor 20. 00 i 
Monthly fixed irge 14. 40 
: Monthly pay 78. 00 71. 00 j 
1-f 16. 00 
M xed charges 44. 40 
Leave rat 12. 50 
\i tt 78. 00 10. 90 
} fixed char 44. 40 
Monthly 78. 00 7.30 
M Monthly fixed r 44. 40 
Monthly pay 78. 00 $26. 30 
April Monthly fixed charg 44. 40 4 i 
(lass ring ‘ 75. 00 ; 
Monthly pay ’ 78. 00 15.10 3 
M Fourtt vic 82 50 | 
Monthly fixed charges 44. 40 ; 
Monthly pay 78. 00 64. 00 j 
4 i 
| 
FIRST-CLASS YEAR i 
; 
Ju Cru loney $60. 00 
1 xed ¢ t 38 40) 
pe D $78. 00 $84. 40 
nt ixed charge 38. 40 
M ¥ pay 7S. Of 44.80 
\ iST La i I ney 100. 00 
Monthly fixed charge 50. 40 
Monthly pay 2 78. 00 117. 20 
I First-term books 14.00 
Monthly fixed charges 0. 40 
Mor | 78. 00 
Leave rat 43. 75 59. 8 
( Monthly fixed cha 0. 40 
Monthly pay 78. 00 32. 25 
if Football 13. 00 
\ th] 50. 40 
N 78. 00 17. 65 : 
) 20. 00 ‘ 
50. 40 
78. 00 10. 0. 
13. 00 
50. 40 
I a) 78. 00 
Leave ration 12.50 $17. O5 
Februar Monthly fixed charge 5O. 4¢ 
Monthly pay 78. 00 44. 65 
M Monthly fixed charges 50. 40 
Monthly pay 78. 00 72, 25 
Ay Monthly fixed charges 50. 40 
Monthly pay 78. 00 99 &5 
May Monthly fixed rges 50. 40 
Monthly pay 7S. OO 127. 45 








SOSH RAR NED 


i 
; 
: 
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Explanation of monthly fixed charges 














ies 2 cae OMT RRAREIE aoa LCs £5 RR cae iainlsian 
Fourth | Third | Second | _ First 
Class | Class | Class | Class 
} 
Geicelplea cilia tester ealietei-aasicaletepabaiginaprmcuecbitbne saad eaieieeiaee peice —_ 
Laundry. . ee Ne AVF ies) Se ae | $9. 00 | $9.00 | $9. 00 $9. 00 
Income tax Pe ae a i pctnuhy cnobbee tie ‘tila’ 3. 40 3. 40 3.40 | 3. 40 
Services... _ ; sliadias oeed easel 6.00 | 6. 00 6.00 | 6. 00 
Extra-curricular activities. __. PERS re. | 5.00 5.00 | 6.00 7.00 
Monthly cash Sinks mae : As Le, 3.00 | 7.00 9. 00 13. 00 
Store bill !_____- : rope eetyl SPRaomeehe ss 8.00 | 10. 00 11. 00 12. 00 
34. 40 40). 40 14.40 50. 40 
Status of midshipmen resigned and discharged from the naval service 
i Total in- ate, Cost to 
ship- debtedness alte Sn Government 
ae men store 
nen 
Fiscal year 1947__. DO el $1, 370. 75 $558. 60 
Fiscal year 1948 3 570.78 378. 74 | 
Fiscal year 1949 ctedemenel 19 | 3, 031. 43 1, 604. $0 | 
Fiscal year 1950- -- 2a * 41 | 7, 593.03 | 3, 646. 4€ 
Fiscal year 1951__.____- EMCO SEE 62 | 14, 833. 65 | 5, 974. 92 | 
| | } 
| 


| } 


1 No store bill in months of June and July for third, second, and first classes. 





Item 


2 laundry bags omaiiems 
1 pair low white shoes. ------- 
1 pair low brown shoes__------- 
2 pairs low black shoes zy 
| pair overshoes 

1 pair gym shoes we 

1 pair bedroom slippers - = 


1 pair klaks- 

1 bathrobe 

3 pairs pajamas 
2 cotton jerseys 
1 V-neck sweater 
l cap cover, khaki 
l cap, white 

| cap cover, rain 

j } wh 
l 

I 


ite 
VW LLL UE 





2 ershirts 

2 pairs gym trunks 

Ll pair swimming trunks 

3 shirts, white 

4 collar 

6 shirts, khaki 

8 white work uniforms 

1 belt, biack 

2 pairs gloves, white 
pairs gloves, gray 


athletic 
khaki 


supporters, 
r gloves, 


rs leggins 


pal 
pal 





zZ 

) 

2 

12 pairs socks, black 

t pairs socks, sweat 

1: socks, white _ 
| ocks, khaki a: 
| ‘ape 

2 y jackets 

2 utility trousers 

l sweat sult 

| pa r fic ld shoes 

1 drawing outfit 

| slide rule 

lextbooks, summer term_- ? 
1 laundry numbers 

L bru ha 

| br athe! 

lL brush, tooth 

| cream, dental 

1 cream, shaving 

1 comb, large 

1 razor with blades 

1 ash tray 

l pen holder 

6 pen points 

1 broom, whisk 

l cap bloek 

1 cloth, cleaning 

2 cotton, spools 

& hangers, suit, wood 

1 needles, package 

1 jack knife 

1 scouring compound 

1 strong box, lock type, with 


lock 


1 tumbler, plastic 
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Entrance outfit 
Class of 19565 
Cost | 
$2. 20} 1 nameplate 
10. 00 | 
10. 00} 
20. 00 | 
1. 40} 
3. 90} 
3. 50} 
. 70 
8. 70 | 
00 | 


Item 


2 sock bags and pin 
3 pillowcases 

6 sheets_ 

2 blankets 

2 bedspreads - 

2 buttons, collar___- 
1 buttons, cuff, pair 
) 2 cloths, wash_- 
2.00] 1 garters, pair 

8. 50} 12 handkerchiefs 

1. 25] 1 neckerchief 

5. 00 | | necktie, bow, dress ‘ 
1. 50} 2 neckties, four-in-hand 
3. 60} 1 suspenders, white, pair 


6. 00/6 towels, bath, white 
6. 60] 1 belt, khaki 
3. 20} 2 white scarves 
2. 10} 1 binder, 2-ring 
7. 05|3 blotters, large, desk- 
. 90/1 blotters, package 
14. 10) l book stamps a w. 
30. 00! 1 brush, stencil 
. 60) 1 ink, fountain pen 
1.50) 1 ink, household 
5. 60} 1 ink, stencil 
. 90) 1 pad, desk blotter 
. 7511 stationery No. 1575 
2. 50} 1 pad, log * 
4. 80} 1 pad, polar 
2. 00} 1 pad, official 
4. 80} 2 pads, scratch 
1. 80) 1 pencil, Scripto 
18. 00} 1 ruler, transparent 
1.50) 1 shoehorn 
1. 20} 1 blacking outfit 
3. 50] 1 polish, brown 
1. 25/1 dressing, shoe 
25. 00} 1 polish, white 
9. 00} 1 brush, nail 
11. 92/3 soap, bars 
2. wo 
1. 50 Total 
50 
35 ISSUED LATER AS PART 
30 OF ENTRANCE OUTFIT 
10) 
15] 2 shirts, blue flannel 
75 | 5 shirts, white 
19 | 12 collars 
02! 1 cap, complete 
_63| 1 cover, blue 
55,| 1 cover, khaki 
4. 50 
15 
. 20) CRUISE GEAR 
~ ob 
. 05) 4 trousers, dungaree 
75|4 shirts, chambray-_._- 
10 | 2 padlocks 
300k, Knight’s Seamanship-_--_-- 
5. 20 - 
15] 


1 pair shoulder marks 4th class_ 


Cost 
. 50 
2..25 
. 90 
1. 80 
5. 00 
16. 00 
3. 20 
. 40 
1. 85 
. 30 
. 40 
1. 80 
1. 50 
.%d 
2. 00 
. 70 
3. 30 
. 30 
1. 50 
. 30 
. 09 
. 04 


.o8 


. 00 


2. 40 
715 
60 
00 
1. 50 
25 


Ww 


or 


30. 50 


$6. 00 

4. 00 
‘s 50 
3. 50 


5. 00 
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~. SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1199, TO AMEND SECTION 12 
“. ~ @R THE MISSING PERSONS ACT, AS AMENDED, RELATING TO 
TRAVEL BY DEPENDENTS AND TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSE- 
HOLD EFFECTS 


yee 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 3, 1951 

The subcommittee met at 10 am., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of Subcommittee No. 2) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will now take up H. R. 1199, a bill to amend 
section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as amended relating to travel 
by dependents and transportation of household and personal effects. 

(The bill is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 1199, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relating to travel by dependents and 
transportation of household and personal effects 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as 
amended, is hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 12. The dependents and household and personal effects of any person 
in active service (without regard to pay grade) who is officially reported as dead, 
missing, interned in a neutral country, or captured by the enemy, upon application 
by such dependents, may be moved (including packing and unpacking of house- 
hold effects), upon receipt by such dependents of such official report, to such 
location as may be determined in advance or subsequently approved by the head 
of the department concerned or by such persons as he may designate. The cost 
of such transportation, including packing and unpacking of household effects, 
shall be charged against appropriations currently available. In lieu of trans- 
portation authorized by this section for dependents, the head of the department 
concerned may authorize the payment in money of amounts equal to such com- 
mercial transportation costs for the whole or such part of travel for which 
transportation in kind is not furnished, when such travel shall have been 
completed.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Claims for travel by dependents and for transportation of house- 
hold and personal effects which arose under section 12 of the Missing Persons 
Act, as amended, incident to the death of a person in active service, and which 
were not presented for reimbursement or were presented and were rejected or 
disallowed, may, until three years after the date of approval of this Act, be 
presented for consideration or reconsideration and reimbursement under the 
provisions of section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as amended by this Act: 
Provided, That this section shall be applicable only to such claims which arose 
on or after March 7, 1942, and prior to the date of approval of this Act. 

(b) Payments made by disbursing officers for travel by dependents and for 
transportation of household and personal effects pursuant to section 12 of the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended, on or after March 7, 1942, and prior to the date 
of approval of this Act, are hereby ratified. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the witnesses come around, please? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Exvrericu. | am Colonel Elterich, of the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Department of the Army, representing 
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the Department of Defense. I have a prepared statement, sir, and 
with your permission I would like to read it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes; go right ahead, Colonel, and have a seat. 

Colonel Evrericu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
the Secretary of Defense approves of this legislation and has delegated 
to the Department of the Army the responsibility for presenting this 
statement. 

2. The present Missing Persons Act was born of necessity during 
the early stages of World War II. While the fighting war was in 
progress, it satisfied the needs of the Armed Forces and provided 
adequately for the dependents of persons in the various missing cate- 

~ ml1.: - 

gories. This act was extended because the Armed Forces continued 
to engage In Many activities which approximate actual warfare and 
maintain forces at many remote parts of the globe. The operation 
of the Berlin airlift; military mission operating with countries engaged 
in internal warfare; hazardous trips of military necessity; and con- 
tinued international unrest contributed to the necessity for continua- 
tion of the Missing Persons Act. 

_ 3. This hearing deals exclusively with section 12 of this act which 
is stated as follows: 

The dependents and household and personal effects of any person on active 
duty (without regard to pay grade) who is officially reported as injured, dead, 
missing as the result of military or naval operations, interned in a neutral country, 
or captured by the enemy, may be moved (including packing and unpacking of 
household effects) to the official residence of record for any such person, or, upon 
application of such dependents, to such other locations as may be determined 
by the head of the department concerned or by such person as he may designate, 
by the use of either commercial or Government transportation: Provided, That the 
cost of such transportation, including packing and unpacking, shall be charged 
against appropriations currently available. 

4. In June 1942, the Comptroller General ruled, contrary to the 
literal reading of section 12, that the words ‘‘as the result of military 
or naval operations” applied also to injury and death cases and not 
merely to those persons in a missing status, and as so construed did not 
authorize transportation of dependents or household effects of a per- 
son injured or killed unless such injury or death was the result of 
military and naval operations. 

5. Various sections of the Missing Persons Act were amended by 
the act of July 1, 1944 (56 Stat. 679), and consideration was given to 
amending section 12 of that time. However, during the congressional 
hearing on this matter it was determined by the committee that no 
amendment to that section was necessary to overcome the Comptroller 
General’s ruling. The following statement concerning section 12 
which is contained in Report No. 1674 (78th Cong., 2d sess.), of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, dated June 
17, 1944, is quoted: 

Section 12 of the basic act authorizes transportation of dependents and per- 
sonal effects of any person on active duty ‘‘who is officially reported as injured, 
dead, missing as a result of military or naval operations, interned in a neutral 
country, or captured by the enemy.’’ The phrase ‘‘as a result of military or 
naval operations’ was clearly intended to apply to the missing only and con- 
struction applying it to persons officially reported injured or dead is not intended. 
Amendment is not contemplated inasmuch as correct departmental interpretation 
will be assured under provision of section 5 of H. R. 4405, which authorizes con- 
clusive determination by the head of department of any status dealt with by this 
Act. 


ort rt 
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6. However, the Comptroller General continued to place a dif- 
ferent interpretation upon said section and refused to be guided by 
this legislative interpretation as evidenced by the opinion of that 
Office, dated October 28, 1948, which concluded: 

It follows, therefore, that a determination by the Secretary of the Navy or 
his designee, in an individual case, that the circumstances surrounding the death 
of a person while on active duty are such as to bring it within section 12 of the 
act so as to entitle his dependent to payment of transportation expenses, may not 
be accepted as entitling the dependent to payment of transportation expenses 
where the record fails to disclose that the person was killed ‘‘as the result of 
military or naval operations.” 

The necessity for this legislation arises because of such rulings 
of the Comptroller General as the result of which the provisions of 
the Missing Persons Act concerning travel of dependents and trans- 
portation of household effects were made inoperative. The purpose 
of this legislation is to amend section 12 of the act so as to authorize 
travel of dependents and transportation of household effects of persons 
who have been officially reported as dead, missing, interned in a 
neutral country, or captured by the enemy. Further, it will adjust 
the accounts of disbursing officers who made payments for such 
travel and transportation which the ruling of the Comptroller General 
has denied. 

8. Some of the terms defined in the present act which are par- 
ticularly pertinent to the proposed amendment are: 

(a) The term “dependents” is defined in the amendment dated 

July 1, 1944, to include— 
a lawful wife, unmarried child under 21 years of age. It includes also a dependent 
mother, father, or unmarried dependent stepchild or adopted child under 21 years 
of age, or such dependent as has been designated in official records, or an individ- 
ual determined to be dependent by the head of the department concerned, or 
subordinate designated by him. 

(b) The term “person” is defined in the original act and also in the 
amendment thereof dated July 1, 1944, to be— 

(1) commissioned officer, warrant officer, enlisted person (in- 
cluding persons selected under the Selective Service Training and 
Service Act, as amended), member of the Army or Navy Nurse 
Corps (female), wherever serving; 

(2) a commissioned officer of “the Coast and Geodetic Surve y 
or he Public Health Service; 

(3) civilian officers and employees of departments during such 
times as they may be assigned for duty or serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States or in Alaska, exclusive of 
part time or intermittent employees or native labor casually 
hired on an hourly or per diem basis. 

(c) The term ‘“‘active service’? means active service in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard of the United States, including 
active Federal service performed by personnel of the retired and 
reserve components of these forces, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Public Health Service, and active Federal service performed by 
civilian officers and employees of departments during such time as 
they may be assigned for duty or serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska, exclusive of part-time or 
intermittent employees or native labor casually hired on an hourly 
or per diem basis. 
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9. The proposed bill is designed to meet the emergency needs that 
have developed. The points covered in this bill which were not 
included in the original act are: 

(a) The term ‘‘injured”’ is omitted because it is believed to be sus- 
ceptible to interpretation as applying to any injury, however slight, 
or applying to mere illness. The records of the Department of the 
Army during World War II and up to December 31, 1945, show that 
approximately 2,000,000 nonbattle injuries and 600,000 battle injuries 
were reported, The records show also that 78 percent of the nonbattle 
injuries and 37 percent of the battle injuries were returned to duty 
within 30 days. It is believed that adequate controls are necessary 
to avoid possible abuses of travel and transportation authorizations. 
Then too, current authorizations permit travel and transportation for 
dependents of designated military personnel when it is medically 
determined that hospitalization will be prolonged. 

(6) The qualifying term “as a result of military or naval operations” 
has been omitted from the present legislation in order to eliminate any 
possible interpretation thereon such as was applied by the Comptroller 
General in his ruling on October 28, 1948. This term as originally 
written into the act was deemed to apply only to the particular status 
of missing and as such was not considered objectionable. During 
fiscal year 1949 (that is prior to the Korean action) over 200 persons 
were entered on the records as missing, about 90 of these remained 
missing after 30 days and some were carried in a missing status for 
many months. The need for travel and transportation for depend- 
ents of persons in a missing status exists regardless of whether or not 
actual warfare is taking place. 

(c) Unless authority to provide travel and transportation is en- 
acted, the services will be unable to provide necessary travel and 
transportation for surviving dependents of those persons whose miss- 
ing status was not the result of “actual warfare.’ Further, it will 
present the difficult if not impossible task of effecting collections of 
the erroneous payments that have been made pursuant to section 12 
and prior to the ruling of the Comptroller General. It is believed 
that enactment of this legislation will also reduce the possible need 
for private relief bills for individuals who are without funds to return 
to their homes. 

10. It is realized that section 303 (c) of Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
Congress, authorizes travel of dependents and transportation of 
household effects of military personnel who die while on active service; 
however, this authority is not provided for dependents of persons in 
a missing, interned, or captured status. Further, section 303 (c) 
of Public Law 351 does not pertain to civilian employees in a missing 
category. (This excepts contract surgeons who are accorded bene- 
fits extended to commissioned officers as set forth in section 504, 
Public Law 351, 81st Cong.) 

11. The available records do not accurately indicate the amount of 
claims that may be submitted under section 2 (a) of this amendment 
incident to the death of a person in active service during the period 
of March 7, 1942, to the date of approval of this act. During the 
period of hostilities, the majority of these requests for travel and 
transportation at Government expense, as authorized by section 12, 
were allowed by the General Accounting Office. Further, the number 
of claims that can be anticipated is reduced due to separate authority 
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which permitted transportation for dependents to their home of 
record prior to overseas movement of the individual in active service, 
ae, most dependents were located at their home of record. 

The Department of the Navy estimates that because of the 
( seslansotie’ s ruling a total of approximately 1,000 families of persons 
who died in active service have been denied authority for transpor- 
tation at Government expense. Based on their past experience, it is 
estimated that claims in the amount of $330,000 will be submitted 
by these dependents. 

13. It is impossible to arrive at a definite or fixed figure which would 
show the claims which may be submitted by the Army and the Air 
Force dependents for the fiscal years 1946 through 1950. However, 
after deducting claims that have been erroneously paid, it is believed 
that it would be safe to assume that such claims would approximate 
$2,700,000. 

14. Further assuming that all civilian employees who died overseas 
during the fiscal years 1946 through 1950 have dependents, it is es- 
timated that the total amount of any such claims would approximate 
$380,000. 

15. Based upon the figures in the three paragraphs immediately 
preceding, it may be assumed that the retroactive portion of this 
amendment will cost approximately $3,410,000. 

16. In estimating future costs of the measure, the death rate of 
fiscal year 1949 has been followed, and, based thereon, it is estimated 
that such future claims will approximate $1,050,000 annually. 

17. It is impossible at this time to state the total amount of the 
erroneous payments that have been made by disbursing officers be- 
cause the General Accounting Office has not completed examination 
of these records. This work is in progress but is time consuming, 
and it is indicated that it will require many months before a satis- 
factory answer may be obtained. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the presentation of this statement. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now, do I understand that this bill is designed to 
carry out the interpretation which the former Committee on Naval 
Affairs made after the Comptroller General had rendered his decision? 

Colonel ELtrericu. Yes, sir; that is the point of section 1. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, | understand. 

Colonel E_rrricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Section 1. 

Mr. Exsron. I understand that the whole thing is carrying into 
efiect what was the intention of Congress in the first instance. 

Colonel Evrericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. And declared by the committee to have been the 
intention. 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Subsequent to the decision of the Comptroller 
General that that was not the proper interpretation. But that was, 
of course, optimistic, and should have been realized, | imagine. We 
are not going to be able to complete the bill, but while I have it in 
my mind, I wanted to ask this: What happens to the dependents of 
a person who is overseas and who is missing, he is gone, and the case 
comes within this decision of the Comptroller General that they can’t 
be transported? What happens to them? They are overseas, the 
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man is gone, and the Government can’t transport them. What 
becomes of them? 

Colonel Ex.rrricnu. Assume that the wife is overseas with the 
husband? 

Mr. Kiupay. Wife and some children are overseas with the husband 
and he is missing and he is in the category where you can’t transport 
the dependents. What is going to become of them? 

Colonel E:rrricu. Under the present law, that person would be 
returned to the port on space available, which we have authority to 
make such moves. That is as far as the Government can stand 
paying the expense. From there on, the individual— 

Mr. Kitpay. If the wife’s home and her family were in San Fran- 
cisco, you would take her to New York and dump them? 

Colonel Evtrerrcu. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. We are going to have to have another hearing on 
this, because there is a roll call in the House now. So we will go into 
executive session for a second. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15, the subcommittee adjourned.) 








Hovuse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, May 7, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of Subcommittee No. 2) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

When we adjourned at the last meeting, we had under consideration, 
H. R. 1199. 

Mr. Kinpay. I want to read at this time for the benefit of the 
committee, an analysis prepared by our professional staff member. 

The purpose of H. R. 1199 is to amend section 12 of the Missing 
Persons Act. 

The Missing Persons Act passed in March of 1942 provided, among 
other things, for the transportation of dependents and their household 
effects of any person on active duty who was officially reported as 
injured, dead, missing as the result of military or naval operations, 
interned in a neutral country, or captured by the enemy. 

On October 28, 1948, the Comptroller General held that the phrase 
“as the result of military or naval operations’? was applicable to 
persons who were injured or who died as well as those in a missing 
status. In other words, the benefits of section 12 of the Missing 
Persons Act only applied to the dependents of personnel and household 
effects of persons who were injured or died or were missing as the 
result of military or naval operations. 

Apparently, there has never been any clear-cut definition of what 
constitutes military or naval operations. However, the Missing 
Persons Act applies to persons in the military service wherever located, 
and it applies to civilian employees of the military departments 
whenever they are assigned to duties outside the continental limits 
of the United States or in Alaska. 

Prior to the Comptroller General’s decision of October 28, 1948, 
before the restricted interpretation of the Comptroller General was 
promulgated, the military departments permitted dependents and 
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their effects to be moved in the case of persons who were deceased 
without regard to whether the death was the result of military or 
naval operations. 

After the Comptroller General’s decision was announced, the 
dependents were unable to transport the dependents or effects of any 
person in military service wherever located, who died, or the depend- 
ents or effects of any civilian employee who died while outside the 
continental United States unless the death was clearly the result of 
military or naval operations. 

The Career Compensation Act remedied the situation, with respect 
to persons who died in the military service, but such regulations did 
not become effective until April 1, 1951. Therefore, for the period 
October 28, 1948, to April 1, 1951, no dependents or their effects were 
transported at Government expense unless the member of the military 
service or civilian employee died as the result of a military or naval 
operation. Likewise, there are claims pending against dependents of 
persons who were moved at Government expense, prior to the Comp- 
troller General’s decision. 

The proposed bill would amend section 12 in such a way as to 
remove the words ‘as the result of military or naval operation.” 

It should also be noted the proposed bill would remove the word 
“imjured.”’ 

Section 2 of the proposed bill will permit the validation of trans- 
portation already effected prior to the Comptroller General’s decision, 
and will permit the filing of claims for transportation which has been 
denied on the basis of the Comptroller General’s decision since 1948 
and prior to April 1, 1951, insofar as military personnel are concerned, 
or thereafter insofar as civilian employees outside the continental 
United States are concerned. 

However, the section is only retroactive to March 7, 1942, and does 
not compensate people who may have moved at their own expense 
prior to that date. 

It should be noted that the Missing Persons Act is temporary legis- 
lation and expires at the expiration of the war, plus 6 months, but is 
still in effect in view of the fact that the war has not been declared 
over, for the purposes of this act. 

Cost and budget data: It is estimated that prior claims adversely 
affected by rulings of the Comptroller General would amount to 
$3,410,000. There is no experience data or other means of deter- 
mining the number of persons who may die or be declared missing in 
the future. 

Now, this matter is, of course, highly technical. Our staff has 
studied and analyzed it, and I am going to ask Mr. Blandford to go 
abead and develop the bill, especially as to section 2. We did fairly 
well, I thought, with section 1, at our other meeting. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. You go ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Colonel, as I understand the purpose of the proposed legislation, it 
is first of all to remove restrictive language that has been imposed as 
a result of an interpretation by the Comptroller General with regard 
to a military or naval operation. 

Now, the original Missing Persons Act was passed in 1942 when it 
was made retroactive to 1939. In order to understand the retroactive 
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features of the claims that will be validated by section 2, I think we 
ought to analyze the situation as it existed from September 1939 up to 
the time of the Missing Persons Act, and get that background before 
we go on with what the Missing Persons Act attempted to do. 

Now, in 1939, was there any provision of law or were there any 
regulations which permitted the payment of transportation of house- 
hold effects and dependents of people who died or were injured while 
in the service? 

Colonel E:rericn. The provisions existed for the transportation 
of household effects and the travel of the dependents in the event of 
death. The unfortunate situation existed that an individual who dis- 
appeared under unusual circumstances, at an overseas station, had 
to be determined dead by a board of officers prior to the time that this 
travel could be authorized. 

Now, on the matter of the injured, possibly Mr. Horn, of the Navy, 
would lend a little support on that, or Miss Columbus. 

Mr. Kinpay. Whom else did you mention, Colonel? 

Colonel Evrxricu. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Kinpay. I thought you mentioned somebody else. 

Colonel E:rericu. Yes, possibly Miss Columbus after Mr. Horn 
is through. Mr. Horn is from the Navy and our situation was not 
identical in regulation and interpretation at that time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Mr. Horn. 

Mr. Horn. The question, as I understand it, Mr. Blandford, is the 
provision of law, if any, relating to transportation of dependents and 
household effects of persons missing and dead? 

Mr. Buanprorp. And injured, prior to the Missing Persons Act. 

Mr. Horn. In a case of persons injured overseas, they would be 
invariably returned to the States under orders and as such could be 
furnished transportation for their dependents and household effects 
to the hospital in the United States to which ordered. 

In the case of death, the Comptroller General, through a rather 
liberal interpretation of your permanent change of station law, con- 
sidered death and the transportation for the families connected with 
it, as within the spirit if not the intent of the law, and where the death 
occurred overseas and the dependents were at the overseas station, 
he would permit their return at Government expense to cither the 
home or place of burial in the United States. 

Insofar as missing was concerned, there was no authority whatsoever 
to transport the dependents. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, after the missing status was examined and 
declaration of death was made and the travel had already been per- 
formed at the personal expense of the dependents, could the depend- 
ents then file a claim for the transportation after death had been found 
to be as a result of line of duty or something of that nature? 

Mr. Horn. I don’t recall ever having run into that type of claim. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then, you had the situation where the person just 
disappeared. You weren’t able to transport the dependents and 
effects unless there was a determination of death? 

Mr. Horn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the remedy there was pretty severe, wasn’t it? 
In other words, as long as he was carried as missing, his people would 
draw full compensation, up until the time he was officially declared 











dead, and that would be, unless other information came in, wouldn’t 


that be, a year? 

Mr. Horn. That is right, sir. Of course, where the overseas 
station was served by at that time Army or Navy transports, we 
could bring those dependents back to a port, but we could not provide 
them with any commercial transportation. 

Mr. BLaANpForD. Now, in 1942 they passed the Missing Persons 
Act and that used the words ‘‘dead, injured, missing, interned,” and 
it was retroactive to September 6, 1939, and that, in effect, meant 
that people who had already made moves at their own expense could 
file claims for that transportation, 
nd you undoubtedly did have some cases in which people were 
itive in a missing status or had been killed or injured overseas, 
including the dependents of civilian employees in military depart- 
ments. As a result of the passing of the Missing Persons Act, those 
people filed claims and those claims were paid, is that correct? 

Mr. Horn. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the claims that are being questioned i 
those claims that were paid where there was not a findu 1g that the 
person was killed or injured or was missing as a result of a military 
or naval operation, is that correct? 

Mr. Horn. That is the primary feature. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, that will apply both to civilians and to 
service personnel? 

Mr. Horn. Yes; it would. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, as far as we know, then, vou did transport 
people who were killed so that 1t made no difference whether there w: 

Missing Persons Act insofar as military personnel] who died are 
concerned, because of the liberal interpretation of the ¢ ‘omptroiler 
General; is that correct? 

Mr. Horn. If the death occurred at an overseas station and the 
dependents were at that overseas station. You must bear in mind 
there that after about October 1, 1940, we evacuated all the depend- 
ents from the Asiatic station, that is, except the Territory of Hawaii, 
and after December 7, 1949, we evacuated dependents from. all 
overseas stations. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, has there ever been any question of the 
transportation of those people at Government expense? 

Mr. Horn. No, sir. That was covered by legislation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Specific legislation. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So the only people involved in this retroactive 
feature right now—and the reason I am bringing this out now is the 
bill is not retroactive to 1939. It is merely retroactive to 1942. Are 
there cases in which people were transported at Government expense 
and I use the word people to include both civilian and milite ary person- 
nel—whose claim for tr ansportation was paid, and those claims are 
now being reexamined, and the GAO is attempting to recover some 
from them? 

Mr. Horn. That, I can’t answer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel, do you have any cases of that nature? 

Colonel Exvrertcu. I believe Miss Columbus could. 

Miss CoLumBus. Yes, there are some cases, cases of people who 
held the grade below the first three grades, enlisted personnel below 
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the first three grades. In order to be entitled to transportation of 
dependents and household goods it is necessary that you have one of 
the first three grades. You can have household goods shipped if you 
are one of the first four grades, but for dependents you have to have 
one of the first three grades. 

There were quite a few privates and corporals whose dependents 
were evacuated from the Philippines in 1941, and just recently the 
Comptroller General has raised suspensions against those people. 
They were furnished transportation for their dependents and for the 
household goods. They raised suspensions against the payments 
made. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then the retroactive feature of the bill does not 
cover those people who were in the first three pay grades and who are 
not entitled to transportation of dependents between the period Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, and March 7, 1942, as now written? 

Miss Cotumpus. That is right. 

Mr. Kintpay. Below the first three. 

Miss Cotumsus. Below the first grades. 

Mr. Kitpay. You said in the first three. You mean below the 
first three. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. I think the best way to describe 
them is the lower three pay grades, the lower three enlisted pay 
grades. 

Mr. Kiitpay. No. Only the top three pay grades under the old law. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Excuse me, that is correct. 

Mr. Extston. Could I get some idea how many claims there were 
like that? 

Miss Cotumsus. Well, so far as I know, there were two that came 
to our attention. There were many more that were paid, but there 
were two that suspensions were raised against, and the Finance 
Officer, United States Army was called upon to make the collection. 
He, in turn, transferred it to the Transportation Corps, because they 
furnished the transportation. 

Mr. Existon. Some of those men are still in the service and the 
collection will be made out of their pay? 

Miss Cotumsus. No. 

Mr. Extston. How would they collect it? 

Miss Cotumpus. There may be some that are still in the service 
and, of course, it could be collected out of their pay, but these two in 
question are out of service. We don’t know what happened to them. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Then the case so far develops that the people 
who were not covered, unless there is amendatory legislation which 
we do not have here—develops that there may be some enlisted per- 
sonnel who would not be covered because their injury or death was 
not the result of military or naval operation between the period Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, and March 7, 1942. 

Now, are there any civilian employees who would fall i in the same 
category? Do you know about that, Miss Columbus? 

Miss Cotumsus. No, I don’t. But these people that I am speak- 
ing of—it was in connection with the evacuation, not the result of 
death or injury, see? It was in connection with the evacuation of 
personnel— 

Mr. Buanprorp. This bill wouldn’t apply to them anyway. 

Miss CotumsBus. No. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Then, there are no cases of people—— 

Miss Cotumsvus. I mean, so far as I know. 

Mr. BLANDForpD. Well, do any of the services know any justifica- 
tion for making this bill retroactive beyond March 7, 1942? 

Colonel Etrertcn. Yes—— 

Mr. Horn. I think it should be done. 

Colonel Evrertcn. The bill covered that entire period and from 
time to time we do have cases today of an individual who is errone- 
ously carried ‘Missing in action,” and he has been carried ‘‘Missing 
in action”’ possibly for 9 or 10 years, and at some point along the line 
his body is recovered and in some cases in the war trials, they have 
brought out the fact that that man was never a. w. o. 1. but that he 
was truly missing. 

In that case, his dependents would be entitled to pay and allowances, 
but you would deny him the other portion of the benefits of this bill. 

Now, possibly, and very likely a good many claims exist—not a good 
many but some claims do exist where individuals would have pre- 
sented them but they have been informed at the time they came in 
and requested application to fill out the necessary forms, they have 
been told, ‘You are not eligible for it and there is no use wasting your 
time and my time by filling out this application.” 

Mr. Euston. Well, Colonel, do you know why March 7, 1942, was 
used? 

Colonel E.rericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. In view of the fact that the Missing Persons Act was 
retroactive back to 1939? 

Colonel Evrericu. The only connection March 7 has with the 
Missing Persons Act is that is the day it was signed and approved by 
the President. 

Mr. Exvsron. But it was retroactive back to 1939, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Evrericnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANDForD. That is the point, Mr. Chairman. [I think in 
view of the fact the Missing Persons Act was originally retroactive to 
September 6, I believe it was 1939 

Colonel Etrericu. September 8. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There seems to be no justification for not using 
the same date when we are passing legislation to liberalize its inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Kinpay. It should be uniform, even though there are no claims 
in that area. 

Colonel E.rericnu. That is right. Until the passage of ~ Missing 
Persons Act, there existed no official status of missing, so an individ- 
ual—and | would like Miss Columbus to answer whe ther it was possi- 
ble for an individual who had disappeared under unusual circum- 
stances and they had not convened a board of officers and determined 
he was dead, whether any pay was made to the family? 

Miss Cotumsus. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Kitpay. That came under—— 

Colonel Evtrertcu. The pay stopped the minute that man 
disappeared. 

Mr. Exsron. To 
missing person? 

Mr. Kinpay. He is missing. 

Mr. Extstron. Well, I know—— 


ret it in the record, what is the definition of a 
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Colonel Evrertcu. Possibly Mr. Bugg—— 

Mr. Euston. A person might be missing and be a deserter. 

Colonel E.rericu. No, sir. 

Mr. Euston. That is why I say what is the definition? 

Colonel Evrericn. I will make a try at it and Mr. Bugg, I believe, 
can correct me because he works specifically with that determination. 

An individual who is not present for duty and is not absent without 
leave or absent in desertion is in a missing status. If he is not in any 
one of those other three statuses, then he is in a missing status. 

Mr. Exsron. Aren’t there some cases where persons have dis- 
appeared and it was rather difficult to determine whether they had 
gone &. W. O. l. or 

Colonel Evrericu. Yes, sir, true. 

Mr. Exston. Or had been killed or missing because of some military 
or naval operation? 

Colonel Etrericnu. Yes, sir. And it has worked possibly both 
wavs. We have found individuals, as I mentioned before, who we 
had carried a. w. 0. 1. and then had determined that they had been 
killed under conditions that they should have been carried as ‘‘Missing 
in action”’ and the records were accordingly corrected. Is that about 
correct? 

Mr. Buae. That is right. In other words, a person is carried in a 
missing status when his whereabouts can’t be determined by the 
commander and there is no possibility that he is a. w. o. |. in 
desertion. 

In other words, if there is that possibility, that he is a. w. o. |. or 
in desertion, they will not report him as missing. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Is it true that you carry them missing for a 
maximum period—well, I wouldn’t say for a maximum period of 1 
vear, but the Missing Persons Act provides that you carry them in a 
missing status for 1 year and then make a determination. 

Now, it is possible to make a redetermination that the person is 
still missing and continue his salary for an indefinite period, actually? 

Colonel E.rrertcn. Yes. 

Mr. BLANDrorp. But eventually, vou must make a determination 
as to whether the person is missing or dead. The reason I mentioned 
that is that section 2 only applies insofar as its retroactive features 
are concerned to the people who die and it would not apply to a 
person in whose case there has not been a final determination made 
converting his missing status to death status 

Miss Cotumbus. After 1 year they are determined to be dead, 
aren't they? 

Colonel E:rericu. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Bugg may again assist us. 

Mr. Buea. The law provides at the end of a vear if the man is 
still in a missing or missing-in-action status, then that all the cireum- 
stances surrounding his disappearance will be reviewed and at that 
time then a finding of death will be made or he will be continued still 
further in a missing status. 

Mr. Kitpay. It requires affirmative action one way or the other at 
the end of the vear? 

Mr. Buea. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is, he isnot presumed dead at the end of the year, 
but he is reexamined for a determination. 
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Mr. Buae. That is right. The guiding factor there at the end of 
the year is that if there is no possibility that the man, no reasonable 
possibility, that the man is still alive, then a finding of death is issued 
which is the equivalent to the Enoch Arden law in civilian courts on 
a 7-year deal. But if there is a possibility that the man is still alive, 
then he is continued missing for an indefinite period or until that 
possibility no longer exists that he is alive. 

Mr. Kitpay. In practice, at the end of a vear, unless some evidence 
has come in to indicate that he is alive, he is actually written off as 
dead, isn’t he? 

Mr. Buaae. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Would that be true about the Korean conflict, now? 
The war might go on for some time. There is a tremendous number 
of persons reported as missing, I think 15,000 or something like that. 
What are you going to do when the year is up with those boys? Are 
they going to be marked off as dead? 

Mr. Evrertcu. That matter is presenting a problem. I believe 
Mr. Bugg again is the man that works with those problems for the 
Army and perhaps he can enlighten us somewhat on that. 

Mr. Buaa. That time is very close at hand, too, because our missing 
personnel started off in the month of July. So during the month of 
July this year We will begin to review those cases. The situation is 
over there that the enemy does not report prisoners accurately, not 
very many. We do know from propaganda broadcasts that have been 
picked up and newspaper clippings in the various Chinese newspapers 
that they have hundreds of American soldiers that are prisoners and 
have not been reported. We do not know their names. So we must 
assume that anv man now that Is missing in the Korean conflict, unless 
we have definite information that he is dead, that there is a very good 
possibility that he is a prisoner and still alive. 


So we hesitate to issue a finding of death on those individuals when 
that possibility exists, because it sets forth a lot of actions. In other 


words, if the man is married, why, his widow can go out and remarry, 
That is recognized by the churches. The Veterans’ Administration 
starts paving off his national service life insurance. It can get the 
man very involved if an error is made. 

Mr. Exisron. Well, to clear my own notion about it, you are not 
required to determine he is dead at the end of a vear, are you? 

Mir. Buaag. No, sir. 

Mir. Eusron. It is only permissible and not mandatory that vou 
make the declaration? 

Mr. Buea. That is right, sir. The law reads that if t 
possibility, no reasonable possibility that the man is alive, then we 
declare him dead. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question on 
this Act. As I understand it, you have made some claims against 
persons by reason of the Comptroller General’s opinion, is. that 
correct? 

Colonel E.rericu. Have any efforts been made to make collections 
to date? 

Miss Cotumsus. No; no eflorts have been made to date to make 
collections. We have made no effort to effect collections from the 
people. 

Mr. Exsron. So there would be no cases in which you would have to 
go back and ask for refund? 


here is no 
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Miss Cotumsus. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Army is prohibited, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Elston, by law from making any collection efforts as such. They 
must all be turned over eventually to GAO for collection. 

Miss Cotumsus. They make the exception, but we haven’t made 
any effort to make collection. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is only for people in the service. 

Miss Cotumsus. That is right. But even for the people out of 
the service. Because we had hopes that this act would be passed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am getting at: The GAO will make the 
effort to colleet—— 

Mr. Euston. Have they done that as vet in any cases? 

Colonel Exrerica. I know of no eases. 

Mr. Horn. They have made several efforts. Of course, they make 
it right through the Department who paid the transportation in the 
first place. The disbursing officer’s accounts are held in abeyance 
unless he makes that collection. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the point. When that suspension is made, 
it stands as a failure to approve the disbursing officer’s item. It is 
still held against him. 

Mr. Horn. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. This bill would relieve those disbursing officers. 

Miss Cotumsus. There was another act which relieved disbursing 
officers up to June 30, 1946, I think, but it didn’t relieve the payees— 
all payments made in good faith. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That was general legislation forgiving all disburs- 
ing officers for all overpayments. 

Miss Cotumsus. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. Not involving fraud. 

Mr. Kitpay. Did we handle that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. [ think it was the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Brown. Public Law 248. 

‘ir. BLANDForD. 248 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

A general amnesty for all disbursing officers, you might say. 

The next point is the question—well, let me go back to section 2, 
first. 

Section 2 only applies to claims involving death. Now, you don’t 
permit a back claim then for injury. You don’t permit a back claim 
for missing status. Now, if you have any people who are still in a 
missing status whose dependents did move and who are still being 
carried as missing, this section would not apply to them? 

Miss Cotumsus. No. That is true. 

Mr. Horn. I think I ean explain that, Mr. Blandford, at least from 
the Navy standpoint. Under section 2, the claims covered are death 
claims. In the Navy the bulk of the claims coming under this act 
for transportation for dependents were death claims. Missing was 
in the minority. And there were very few claims based on injury. 

Now, under the Comptroller’s interpretation of the original act, 
he applied the terms ‘‘missing as a result of militarv or naval opera- 
tions’? to both the injured and dead status, as well as the missing. 
In the departments we only applied that phrase to the missing status. 
That is what started the difficulty. So we do have a considerable 
number of claims which were rejected based on the Comptroller’s ruling 
due to the fact that the death could not be clearly indicated as a result 
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of military or naval operations. It is to permit the refiling of those 
claims as well as to protect those on which payment was made before 
the Comptroller’s ruling was rendered. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What about the cases of enlisted personnel below 
the first three pay grades prior to the Career Compensation Act and 
not above the fourth pay grade with 7 years’ service after the Career 
Compensation Act who married, let’s say, German girls or French 
girls, and had families and then were injured? Now, under the 
amendment, you would have the authority to transport those people 
regardless of whether it was a military or naval operation and you 
had the authority to transport those dependents if they were injured 
as a result of a military or naval operation, but you still won’t be able 
to pay the back claims of any dependent who moved at their own 
expense in the case of certain enlisted men who were sent back to this 
country and whose wives and family attempted to join them in this 
country. They may have come back here tantamount or preparatory 
to bei ‘ing discharged from the Veterans’ Administration or something 
of that nature. This section 2 will not cover those people. 

Miss CotumsBus. Probably those people who have been returned 
under the provisions of the Military Apprporiations Act, which au- 
thorize the movement of dependents without regard to rank or grade, 
either before or after the return of the principal. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Was that to the port of debarkation or was that 
to a place of record? 

Miss CotumBus. Place of record. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Then, what is the necessity for section 2? 

Miss CotumBus. Well, the deaths. Under the interpretation of 
the Comptroller General, only a man who died as a result of naval or 
military operation was entitled to have his dependents transported at 
Government expense. ‘That wasn’t understood by the departments. 
They felt that anyone who died while on active duty was entitled to 
have his dependents transported. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Why didn’t the Milit: ary Appropriations Act thet 
cover those people, if they covered the people who were injured? 

Miss CotumBus. Because the man was dead. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It only applied then, the Military Appropriations 
Act only applied to active-duty personnel? 

Miss Cotumsus. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. So that death ts sufficient in section 2 to 
cover the claims that have not been covered by previous legislation? 

Miss CotumBus. That is right. And, with respect to the missing, 
very, very, very few of the dependents of the missing personnel were 
in the theater where the man became missing because usually they 
sent them to some place as a point of residence during the time the 
man was overseas 

Mr. BLuanprorp. The next question is that this bill eliminates the 
word “injured” from the Missing Persons Act. Henceforth, if this is 
enacted, the way it is recommended by the Department, a man who 
is injured will not be able to move his dependents and household 
effects at Government expense to the place of record, except in the 
case of a permanent change of station where they would then fall 
under the travel regulations. 

Now, again, you run into the situation, I would assume, of an 
enlisted man below the grade of E—4, with 7 years’ service who may 
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have married overseas, which would probably be the only case since 
you are not transporting dependents from this country overseas for 
people with dependents below those grades, but you will not be pro- 
viding for those people who are injured unless your Military Appropria- 
tions Act would cover that. 

Mr. Horn. Your Career Compensation Act will take care of that 
now. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Only for those enlisted personnel above the grade 
of E—4 with 7 vears? 

Mr. Horn. No. The law makes no cut-off on your grades insofar 
as transportation is concerned. 

Mr. BLANpForRD. In that case, the word ‘ ‘injured” can definitely 
remain out of this law because it is unnecessary? 

Mr. Horn. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the Comptroiler General has raised no question 
about that as to persons under E—4. 

Mr. Horn. Well, the Comptroller General hasn’t had much of an 
opportunity to get into the Career Compensation Act regulations yet, 
sir. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. If I understand correctly, then, if a PFC is 
married to a German girl and has a family and is injured, say he loses 
a leg, regardless of whether it is the result of a military or naval 
operation, after this law is enacted, he will not have his family and 
household effects moved under the Missing Persons Act, because the 
word “injured” is omitted, but he will be able to transport his family 
and his household effects either to the hospital area or to the place of 
record under joint travel regulations, is that correct? 

Mr. Horn. They can do that; ves, sir. 

Miss Cotumsus. It would be considered a permanent change of 
station, bee ause he will be returned to the States for hospitalization 
and it will be prolonged hospitalization. 

Mir. Kinpay. That does not depend upon his pay grade? 

Miss Cotumsus. No, sir. 

\ir. BLanprorp. Then the only group of people who will be affected 
by the elimination of the word “injured”’ is the civilian employee who 
may be overseas with his family who is injured and returned to the 
United States, in which case there will be no law permitting the trans- 
portation of his household and personal effects, except on a space- 
availble basis? 

Miss CotumsBus. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That will only be to the point of debarkation. 

Miss Cotumsus. That is right. 

Mr. BLANDFORD. So that the only people who will be affected by 
eliminating the word “injured” are the dependents and household 
effects of civilian employees, is that correct? 

Miss Cotumsus. That is right. 

Mr. Horn. I don’t think it would. 

Colonel Evrrericn. I would like to check that. 

(Confers. ) 

Colonel Evrrericu. I hesitate on that matter, because the Appro- 
priation Act of 1941 was not clear from the legal viewpoint. I don’t 
recall where, in Public Law 351, such provisions exist. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have no provisions in there for civilian em- 
ployees at all. 
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Colonel E.rericu. I am talking about the personnel below the 
grade of E 


The joint travel regulations presently take care of 1 However, 
some of the provisions of the joint travel regulations are ba ased on the 
Missing Persons Act. From the legal point of view, I am not sure 


just where, in Public Law 351, we would have our legal authority for 
the movement of the dependents. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Did we come to any conclusion? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Shall we go back to that question, then, Colonel 
as to whe ther, in your opinion, the dependents and household effects 
of an enlisted man of the first four pay grades with less than 7 years’ 
service after October 1, 1949, will be covered by other laws and regu- 
lations with respect to the transportation of their wha ag es and 
household effects if we eliminate the word “injured” from the Missing 
Persons Act? 

Colonel Etrericn. It is my opinion that we do not have clear-cut 
authority. Under the Appropriations Act of 1951, the term ‘‘mili- 
tary’? was omitted from such benefits and without the authority in 
the Missing Persons Act it is very questionable whether we do have 
legal authority. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Well, now, if a man or an enlisted man is injured 
overseas and requires hospitalization in the United States, possibly 
leading to discharge, there must be a change of station or there can be 
a change of station order issued in the case, permanent change of 
station. 

Colonel Exrericu. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, in this country, on a permanent change of 
station of enlisted personnel, there is no authority to transport house- 
hold effects and dependents of people below the grade of E-4 with 
7 vears’ service, is that correct? 

‘Colonel Eurericu. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have no such authority. In other words, 
any enlisted man, E-1, E-2, E-3, and E-4, with less than . vears’ 
service who is sent from Fort Mver to Fort Leonard Wood, desiring 
to take his furniture and his family with him, will do so at his own 
expense, is that correct? 

Miss Cotumsus. That is right. 

Mr. Horn. You have the authority in the Career Compensation 
Act, but they haven’t used it. 

Miss CoLumsus. As a matter of poliev, they didn’t think it was a 
good idea. So the regulations implementing the Career Compensation 
Act don’t authorize enlisted personnel below the first three grades to 
move their dependents and below the first four grades to move their 
household goods. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the legislation is there, so we don’t have to go into 
that further. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. We reached the point about civilians at the time we 
stopped for the conference. You mentioned a provision of the Appro- 
priations Act of 1951. Do you know whether that is worded as 
permanent legislation in that act, or is it just a restriction or an authori- 
zation in connection with the funds appropriated in that act? = In 
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other words, is it regarded as permanent legislation or only as affecting 
the 1951 appropriation? 

Miss Cotumsus. Only as affecting the 1951 appropriation. 

Mr. Kitpay. In working on this, we ought not to rely on that pro- 
vision of the 1951 act, if we want to provide for these benefits on a 
permanent basis. We would have to include it in anything we report 
here. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is the reason I raised the question, Mr. 
Chairman, is that as I see it the dependents of a civilian employee 
would not be covered in general legislation. Of course, this is not 
general legislation, because the Missing Persons Act is temporary 
legislation, as far as that is concerned, and it could be terminated by 
merely declaring the war at an end. 

Mr. Krupay. Now, if the civilian employee had not been injured 
but was returned to the United States, would his dependents and 
effects be transported at Government expense? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is contained, as I understand it, in each 
appropriation bill—— 

Miss Cotumbus. That would be a permanent change of station and 
under the law a civilian would be entitled to transportation of his 
household goods and his dependents, incident to a permanent change 
of station. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that is something we have to bear in mind 
with reference to your people in E-4, or below. In other words, if he 
would not have had these benefits had he not been injured, the ques- 
tion is should we confer them on him now, or should we leave him in 
the same status he would have been in before. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think—— 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think we ought to enlarge it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Both questions, I think, can be handled by 
regulation. In other words, the question of transporting the enlisted 
man’s dependents who may be injured can be handled—the Career 
Compensation Act is broad enough to permit a regulation to make 
exception if they so desire. They are not going to leave those people 
over there. That is obvious. They will be sent back on a space- 
available basis. The problem is not getting them from Germany to 
New York. The problem is getting them from New York to Min- 
neapolis, or something of that nature. The same thing wouid be 
true of civilians. ‘There wouldn’t be any problem of evacuating or 
getting them from overseas bases to a port of debarkation. The 
problem is to get the furniture and the dependents to their homes. 
But | think it can be handled by regulations. Rather than open up 
the door for moving all dependents and household effects by legisla- 
tion specifically when we have left it up to regulations, I think it 
would be getter to leave the language as suggested by the Department 
of Defense. 

Miss Cotumsus. The Career Compensation Act only applies to 
military personnel, 

Mr. BLanprorpb. That is correct. 

Miss CoLtumBus. So there wouldn't be any law which would author- 
ize the movement of civilian dependents. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Myr. Kiipay. It is preferable to leave it to regulations, in my opin- 
ion, rather than give him the absolute legal right. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes, sir. That raises one additional question, 
Mr. Chairman, that I would like to at least present to the committee 
and that is the question of the transportation of automobiles. 

[ asked the departments to find out for me what the State Depart- 
ment and the CIA are doing with respect to the transportation of 
automobiles. That question always c omes up some time or other, and 
it probably should come up here because these people are in a little 
different situation. On a permanent change of station, they ordi- 
narily will permit an automobile to be shipped at Government expense 
from the port of debarkation to Japan or Germany or wherever the 
automobile is going, and likewise they will on a space-available basis 
bring the automobile back from Japan or Germany to the port of 
debarkation. The general principle followed is for the officer or the 
enlisted man, if it is permitted to take his automobile to Bremerhaven 
in the case of Germany, probably a month or 6 weeks in advance of 
his permanent change of station to make sure his automobile will be 
waiting for him when he arrives at the port of debarkation at New 
York and then he merely drives his automobile to wherever his new 
station will be. In the same way the man who is going overseas 
drives his automobile to the port of debarkation, and it may be 
shipped on the same ship or it may be shipped on a later ship, but 
eventually, he will get it. 

Now, in the case of people who die or people who are in a missing 
status, you have a little different situation. Death usually comes 
quickly and there is no advance notice or no possible way of getting 
an automobile to a port of debarkation. Invariably, the family will 
be moved with the household effects and the automobile may or may 
not catch up with them. It will arrive generally speaking, at the port 
of debarkation long after the family has arrived and has gone on to 
their home. Then, the question comes up as to the transportation of 
that automobile from the port of debarkation to the home of record. 

As I understand it, there is no authority in law today to move an 
automobile in continental United States, is that correct? 

Miss Cotumsus. That is right. 

Colonel Evrericu. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I submit the matter to the subcommittee merely 
as a question as to whether they want to consider the possibility of 
including it. Now, the State Department and the CIA, as I under- 
stand it, have no hesitation, and have the authority to move auto- 
mobiles to a place of record in the case of the death or even on a 
permanent change of station of their employees. The question comes 
up as to whether this committee wants to recommend that that be 
done for people who are dead or who are in a missing or interned 
status. It would not apply to the injured case if you are to apply it 
to this law, because we have omitted the word “injured.” 

Now, when you do that, however, you have one foot in the door for 
moving all automobiles at Government expense for all people, active- 
duty personnel, on a permanent change of station, or otherwise. 

Mr. Kinpay. So far as I know, there has been no real complaint 
about that, has there? 

Colonel Etrericu. Yes, sir, there has been a serious problem raised 
by the Far East Command and by individuals on that matter. At 
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present, there are several thousand automobiles in Japan and the 
owners of which have gone to Korea, because very few of those people 
are either dead, injured, or missing. But there have been a good 
many requests come in for the movement of these automobiles by the 
wives who are now back in the United States or in some cases the wives 
that never got over there. 

The car went ahead with the sponsor and the wife never did join 
them because of the wait of about approximately 9 months between 
the time that the male member goes over there and the time his wife 
may join him. And he was over there with the automobile and went 
over to Korea and possibly was killed or was missing. The title 
change can’t take place very conveniently over there. She is back in 
the United States somewhere and can’t get her automobile. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They can ship the automobile. 

Colonel Evrerics. They can ship it space-available to the port. 
in the few cases that | know of on that score, it was a very unfortunate 
situation. I do know of one case of a woman down at Atlanta, Ga., 
who had her husband’s automobile shipped. She was notified by the 
Far Mast Command that the automobile was on board a certain trans- 
port, would be in San Francisco at such and such a day. She took an 
airplane and flew out there. She got there. The ship didn’t show up. 
The orders for the ship had been changed and it had been diverted to 
some other overseas port. She had the additional expense of hanging 
around for a couple of weeks to find out what she could do about it 
and then return without her automobile. 

Mr. Kinpay. How are you going to handle that, as Mr. Blandford 
says, without opening up the whole question of transportation or 
automobiles? 

Colonel Evrericu. I have heard no desire on the part of any of the 
departments or any of the people to open up the movement of auto- 
mobiles at all times on change of station. However, we do have a 
matter here that is eritical. 

Colonel Janes, I believe, has prepared a proposed draft that would, 
under certain conditions, permit the movement of these automobiles. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will get to him a little later. 

Let’s go ahead with the colonel on these phases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That covers the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Then, as I see it, the question is to take care of the retroactive 
claims 

Mr. Kitpay. We don’t have in the record except—no; it was in 
your statement, about the 3,410,000. 

Colonel Evrericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. In that connection, I think we are going to have to 
develop for the record the actions taken by the Departments prior to 
the Comptroller General’s decision. At that point, without objection, 
we will include the provision of the statute we were just looking at. 

I want to include in the record the provision of the Missing Persons 
Act, that is section 12. 

Mr. BLanprorp. As written now? 

Mr. Kitpay. As it appears in the law, so that it will be apparent 
that under the provision as written the words, ‘‘as the result of military 
or naval operations,” appears after the word “missing,”’ set off in 
commas, and on that basis the Department had determined that those 
were restrictions on missing only. I think the Department was correct 
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in its legal construction. I can’t see how you could read that statute 
and come to the conclusion that it applied anywhere other than 
strictly to those carried as missing. 

The simplest rules of statutory ‘construction, in my opinion, justify 
the Department in the position that it took and the construction it 
gave that provision. I want the record to show that so we won’t 
face on the floor any idea that the Department just arbitrarily con- 
strued it broader than the Congress had intended. 

I think that it was completely within the intent of Congress in the 
construction that you made of it. 

See. 12. The dependents and household and personal effects of any person on 
active duty (without regard to pay grade) who is officially reported as injured, 
dead, missing as the result of military or naval operation, interned in a neutral 
country, or captured by the enemy, may be moved (ineluding packing and un- 
packing of household effects) to the official residence of record for any such person, 
or, upon application by such dependents to such other locations as may be deter- 
mined by the head of the department concerned or by such persons as he may 
designate, by the use of either commercial or Government transportation: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of such transportation including packing and unpacking, shall 
be charged against appropriations currently available. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The only thing remaining, Mr. Chairman, is the 
question, if you want to hear from Colonel Jaynes, of moving auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. That, I understand, is an emergency situation 
growing out of the conditions existing in Japan as a result of the 
Korean operations. 

Colonel ELrEricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Of course, Colonel Elterich’s statement would not 
apply to this bill because in that case, where a man has been shipped 
or transferred from Japan to Korea, there would be no authority even 
in the Missing Persons Act with the addition of the word “automo- 
bile’ to ship. that automobile back because he wouldn’t be dead, 
missing, injured, or anything else. 

Colonel Evrericu. That is right. 

Mr. BLhanprorp. He would merely have a permanent change of 
station. 

Colonel Etrericu. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The 2,000 automobiles that are stacked up in 
Japan will not be moved no matter what we do with the Missing 
Persons Act, unless we permit the transportation of motor vehicles 
as a general rule for all permanent change of station, which I think is 
another matter entirely. 

Colonel Evrericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, we could include in the bill a specific pro- 
vision for the condition presently existing in Japan and not extend it 
any further than that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You could, but again—of course, as I say, they 
have the authority now for moving those automobiles on a space- 
available basis. In other words, a ship coming back reasonably 
empty can carry automobiles at Government expense. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, in practice, ordinarily, the man with an 
automobile when he gets his travel orders, is authorized to travel by 
private car, isn’t that correct? 

Coloenl E.trrericu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. So the situation does not exist in normal times in 
normal circumstances. He travels by car and is compensated prop- 
erly for it. But here we have an emergency, special situation has 
arisen. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir, there is nothing further on this bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, and thank you, Miss Columbus. 

We will take Colonel Jaynes. 

Colonel Jaynes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the question of transportation of automobiles, as Mr. Blandford says, 
is one which could be enlarged to a point of where it would spell out 
considerable cost. 

However, the problem, as we know it, is pretty much confined to 
the Korean situation or possibly to other fields that would be similarly 
situated in the future. We feel that if the bill would contain that 
authority, if that authority would be confined in two regards: First, 
to shipments outside of the continental limits to the United States, 
and secondly, to that category of personne! that is mentioned in the 
bill—dead, missing, injured, or interned, that the many implications 
would not be too great in that event. 

At the present time, I think all services have experienced among 
the dependents of their personnel extreme hardship. In the case 
of death or any of those categories, the dependents are at a loss in 
many cases as to know how to proceed and when they do learn the 
procedure to go maybe to New York or to the other coast and trans- 
port that automobile is most costly to them. 

We feel if the Congress would include this, that it would not only 
be in recognition of a great need that has been thrust on those de- 
pendents, but that it would not open the door for similar legislation 
applied to other categories nor to transportation within the continental 
limits. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, an automobile is regarded as a part of personal 
effects of the man. 

Colonel Jaynes. No, sir; I am sorry. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is not? 

Colonel Jaynes. The Comptroller has ruled on that, Mr. Kilday, 
that it does not come within the category of household effects, nor of 
personal effects. 

Mr. Kitpay. What? 

Colonel JAyNEs. Well——- 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is like the old law with respect to horses. It 
took special legislation to get horses transported. 

Mr. Kiipay. How did they get them over there? 

Colonel Jaynes. Well, we are permitted to ship them over, sir, 
dependent upon space availability and also in Government-owned 
vehicles. As Mr. Blandford has said, they go to Bremerhaven 
normally in advance. The personnel pick their car up at that point 
and travel to their assigned station. We have no difficulty in that 
respect. In fact, it is a great convenience that way for them to take 
their personal effects by car to their station. On the return trip, 
likewise, there is no difficulty there. It goes to New York, Frisco, or 
wherever debarkation occurs and there they have their car for their 
family and ready transportation. In many of those cases, they take 
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delay en route, and it gives them an opportunity to go and visit with 
their family and so on, after their prolonged absence. 

However, in these categories those elements are not present and it 
is simply a question of easing a hardship to the dependents of those in 
those particular categories. 

Mr. Euston. Colonel, most automobiles could be sold overseas 
couldn’t they? 

Colonel Jaynes. Sir? 

Mr. Etston. Most automobiles can be sold overseas? 

Colonel Jaynes. Sir, I am not acquainted with the present regula- 
tion. It has been that they could not be, except when you were 
under orders, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. What I am thinking of is this: You could very well 
differentiate between one automobile and another. If you are going 
to permit the transportation cost to be paid, a widow of a man killed 
in action might want some old jalopy brought back that would have no 
particular value. The transportation cost might be more than the 
machine is even worth and she certainly can get along without the car 
in most cases. If it could be sold overseas and she would get the 
proceeds, she would be better off than if it were transported back here 
and the Government would save a lot of money. 

Colonel Jaynes. However, sir, in most of these cases, there is no 
one who would take a personal interest to get the best available price, 
particularly in the case of death. 

Now, an officer inventories the presonal effects and that is a matter 
of record. But there is no one there to take that personal interest 
and to get that high price. 

Colonel Evrertcu. The point I might add on that: At the time 
most of these automobiles went over there we had a considerable 
force and a considerable number of people in Japan. The buyers’ 
market does not exist today. All a people are in Korea. If they 
could sell those automobiles on the . Japanese market, and transfer 
their money into American money, I am certain it would be a perfect 
deal for them. They could become millionaires on the sale of any 
junkpile. But that is not authorized. 

Mr. Kinpay. They can’t be sold on the local market in either 
theater? 

Colonel Exrertcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Euston. It wouldn’t cost this Government any money if they 
were sold on the local market; would it? 

Colonel Evrertcu. I am not familiar enough with that 

Mr. Exsron. Of course, the law might be abused. People might 
take cars over on the expectation of selling them. There might be 
more cars taken because of that. But on the other hand, they don’t 
anticipate they are going to get killed. 

Transportation is a pretty big problem between here and Japan, 
isn’t it, now? 

Colonel ELrrericn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. There is not much freight coming back, is there? 

Colonel Etrrericn. No, sir. The ships are coming back very 
light. There is no problem on the return voyage. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, would this not possibly encourage more people 
to take their cars overseas? 
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Colonel Evrrericu. Few, if any, are presently getting authority 
to take automobiles overseas right now. I don’t know of any case, 
but there may be possible some exceptional cases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They are going to Germany, though, aren’t 
they? 

Colonel Eireritcu. Yes, sir; to Germany. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All officers going to Germany are permitted to 
take their automobiles. 

Colonel Jaynes. It strikes me—if I may be pardoned on this. 
That might be true, sir, in some cases. However, there would cer- 
tainly be no attraction for these particular categories that we are 
speaking of. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You mean if it was confined to the dead and 
missing status? 

Colonel Jaynes. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole point, that if you confine it to 
that you are confining it to a rather limited number. The only 
question is whether, after giving it to the dead and missing that then 
opens the door to the next logical request, to include an automobile as 
part of household effects for all troop movements. 

Mr. Eston. That is what we want to avoid. We don’t want to 
get to the point where the Government is paying the expense of 
transporting an automobile for everybody that goes overseas. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think the situation in Japan, with the auto- 
mobiles there, is different—in view of the fact that there is a lot of 
transportation coming back relatively empty, and in a lot of cases | 
presume that the officers involved do not want to ship their auto- 
mobiles back to the United States. 

Colonel Jaynes. For if they do, upon arrival they have immediate 
need for it and it constitutes a convenience in getting to their post 
here. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, if anything is to be done about it, I think 
it should go no further than to provide that under the Missing Persons 
Act an automobile shall be regarded as a portion of the personal effects. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir; just confined to death and missing status. 

Mr. Kinpay. The Missing Persons Act, that the definition of per- 
sonal effects shall include an automobile under the provisions of the 
Missing Persons Act. 

Colonel Jaynes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go no further than that. 

Mr. BLaNprForp. Then it should only apply hereafter, and there 
should be no retroactive claim for the transportation of automobiles. 

Mr. Kintpay. That is right. Or subsequent to June 25, 1950. 

Mr. BLaNprorb. Something of that nature. 

Colonel JayNes. Mr. Chairman, might I read just one short para- 
graph into the record on this point? 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead. 

Colonel Jaynes. This is taken from a decision of the Comptroller 
General dated April 20, 1942, in answer to an inquiry from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

This one paragraph in excerpt. 


The transportation of household effects including personal effects, is authorized 
for certain Navy personnel upon permanent change of station by the act of 
May 18, 1920 (41 Stat. 604), and the transportation of authorized baggage, 
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including household goods and personal effects has been provided for many years 
under the annual appropriation, for the Military Establishment. An automobile 
is neither household goods nor personal effects, under these statutes, its inclusion 
being prohibited by the act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 405). 

Mr. Kitpay. What is that, do you know? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the Economy Act, I imagine. 

Mr. Kinupay. 1932. 

Mr. BLANDForRD. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Jaynes. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further? 

(No response. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you have anything further, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then we will go into executive session 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the committee entered into executive 
session. ) 
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[No. 16] 


‘SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2894 AND S. 927, TO AMEND 
SECTION 6 OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ACT OF 
1949 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SHRVICES 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 8, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer 
(chairman of Subcommittee No. 4) presiding. 

Mr. Sasscer. Gentlemen of the committee will come to order, 

The first bill on the agenda is H. R. 2894. It is almost a duplicate 
of Senate 927 which has already passed the Senate. We will take up 
the Senate bill, which, I understand, is the same subject matter. 

(The bill, H. R. 2894, is as follows:) 

[H. R. 2894, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represeniatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 6 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949 (Act of June 20, 1949, ch. 227, sec. 6, 63 Stat. 211) is hereby 
amended by the addition of a subsection ‘‘(f)”’ as follows: 

“(f) (1) Notwithstanding section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), 
as amended (5 U. 8. C. A. 62), or any other law prohibiting the employment of 
any retired commissioned or warrant officer of the armed services, the Agency is 
hereby authorized to employ and to pay the compensation of not more than 
fifteen retired officers or warrant officers of the armed services while performing 
service for the Agency, but while so serving such retired officer will be entitled 
to receive only the compensation of his position with the Agency, or his retired 
pay, whichever he may elect. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall limit or affect the appointment. of, and pay- 
ment of compensation to retired officers not presently or hereafter prohibited by 
law: Provided, That, upon such appointment, officers retired for injuries or 
incapacity incurred in line of duty may, in addition to the elections set forth 
above, elect to receive, in addition to his retired pay, annual compensation at a 
rate equal to the amount by which the compensation of his position with the 
Agency exceeds his retired pay.” 

Mr. Sasscer. I am informed the purpose of this bill is to amend 
section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, so as to 
permit the Agency to employ not more than 15 retired commissioned 
or warrant officers, whose employment is otherwise prohibited unless 
certain qualifications are met. The act of July 31, 1894, prohibits 
any retired officer from holding a civilian position or office with the 
Federal Government where the rate of his retired pay amounts to 
$2,500 per year, unless the officer is elected thereto or is appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, or unless the officer is 
retired for disability. 

By itself, this statute prohibits the employment of many officers in 
Federal agencies unless they are retired for disability. 

In addition, under the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, if a retired 
officer is qualified for and has accepted appointment to a civilian office 
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or position under the Federal Government, the combined rate of his 
compensation in such civilian office or position and his retired pay for 
or on account of commissioned service is limited by law to $3,000 per 
year. This limitation does not apply to officers retired for disability 
incurred in combat or resulting from an explosion of an instrumentality 
of war. 

In other words, under the 1932 act the combined retired pay and 
pay of the officer’s position may not exceed $3,000. However, the 
officer may waive his retired pay and accept the full pay of the position. 

The proposed legislation would permit the Central Intelligence 
Agency to employ 15 retired officers or warrant officers without regard 
to the 1894 statute which prohibits the officer from holding the two 
Federal offices. The proposed legislation would also remove any 
question that an officer not otherwise excepted under the provisions 
of the 1932 act may receive his retired pay based upon his disability, 
which is tax-free, and the remainder of the salary of his position. In 
other words, an officer retired for disability employed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency would be entitled to his full salary at the Agency 
but that portion of his salary which would be payable to him on the 
basis of his disability by the service concerned would continue to be 
paid to him and the remainder of the salary would be paid by the 
Agency. 

The Director of the Central Intelligence Agency indicates that they 
have a very urgent need for 15 experienced officers who, by long ex- 
perience, have gained the highly technical experience and knowledge 
necessary in certain particular fields within the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and strongly urges the enactment of the proposed bill. 

The Senate has already passed S. 927, which is comparable, with a 
minor variation, to H. R. 2894, and will be considered by the subcom- 
mittee in lieu of the House bill. 

Who is the first witness, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Wolf, who is the Deputy Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, accompanied by Mr. Pforzheimer. 

Mr. Sasscer. Do you have a prepared statement, sir? 

Mr. Wo tr. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Will you proceed. 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we are 
very grateful for the opportunity to appear this morning to discuss 
proposed legislation which will give the Central Intelligence Agency 
the authority to employ in civilian capacity a very limited number of 
retired officers of the Regular Military Establishment. 

As you know, the appointment of certain types of retired officers to 
civilian offices is prohibited under the so-called dual-compensation 
laws. Because of the technicalities of these laws, I would like to 
outline the legal situation very briefly. Under present statutory 
authority relating to the employment of retired officers and their 
compensation, there are three categories, 

The first consists of officers who are retired for disability incurred in 
combat or resulting from an explosion of an instrumentality of war in 
line of duty. Officers retired for these causes may be employed by the 
Government, and when so employed they are entitled to receive the 
compensation of the Government position which they hold, plus their 
retired pay. Thus, there is no restriction on the employment of a 
regular officer of the Armed Services who has been retired for wounds 
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received in combat, and at last count we had nine retired officers of 
this type on our rolls at CTA. 

The second category of retired officers are those retired for injuries 
or incapacity incurred in line of duty. Under present Jaws and 
decisions of the Comptroller General, these officers may also be 
employed and compensated by the Government after their retire- 
ment, but they may only receive the compensation of their Govern- 
ment position or their retired pay, whichever they may elect. Here 
again we have no problem and CIA has 12 such officers on duty at the 
present time. 

The third category comprises those officers who were not retired 
for wounds received in combat or for incapacity incurred in line of 
duty but who have been retired for longevity, and these officers under 
the present law may not be appointed to or hold another office to 
which compensation is attached unless specially authorized by law. 
Their services may be utilized for intermittent consultation but CIA 
wishes to appoint and compensate them as full-time employees. 

We are asking in the legislation before this committee for authority 
to employ up to 15 retired officers who fall into the prohibited cate- 
gory. We have delayed requesting this authority pending enactment 
of general legislation of this nature which has been before the Congress. 

Mr. Sasscer. May I interrupt you right there? 

Where is that legislation? 

Mr. Wotr. Right now? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wo tr. 8. 352 in the Senate—Civil Service and Post Office 
Committee? 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Thanks. 

Mr. Wo tr. S. 1507, which passed the Senate on June 21, 1949, was 
a bill which, among other things, would authorize Government-wide 
employment of retired officers, and during their period of employment 
they would be entitled to receive the compensation of their Govern- 
ment position or their retired pay, whichever they might elect. S. 
1507 was also passed by the House in the closing days of the Eighty- 
first Congress; however, when the legislation went to conference it 
became embroiled in some minor technicalities not involving the 
particular section in which we are interested. 

It never came out of conference and died with the session of the 
Congress. I understand that it has now been reintroduced into the 
Senate, but it appears that it will be a long time before it will be 
enacted. Because of certain specific problems that have arisen in 
CIA, we have requested permission to introduce our own special 
legislation on this point. Our bill, S. 927, passed the Senate on 
April 11, and it is now before you in lieu of H. R. 2894. 

I wish to make quite clear precisely what we intend to do under 
this authority if it is granted. Experience comes only with the years, 
and our Agency has a grave need for men of considerable and mature 
experience and judgment. We can find this among the men who 
have served this country in high military positions and who have 
completed their service and retired. While physically they may not 
meet military standards for the command of a division or corps, or to 
fly an airplane, or go through the rigors of a naval campaign, we are 
more interested in their heads than in their legs, and in their back- 
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ground of military affaus. The accumulated knowledge in certain 
fields is invaluable to us. 

This is the type of officer we hope to employ, and their average 
salaries will be in the range of ten to twelve thousand dollars a year. 
That will be considerably less than the pay which they receive on 
active duty. We have found the Armed Services extremely reluctant 
to recall these senior officers to active duty, and have had no success in 
this connection. We think their point of view is understandable in 
view of statutory restrictions on the number of general officers and 
have concurred in it. 

1 wish to point out one feature of the present legislation which has 
not been included in previous dual-compensation statutes. Those 
officers who have been retired for line-of-duty incapacities under 
present interpretations can receive either their retired pay or the 
compensation of their Government position. 

Under our proposal they may receive their retired pay plus the differ- 
ence between such retired pay and the salary of their Government 
position. 

Under the provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
there are certain tax features which make the pay of retired officers 
tax-exempt in the same proportion as their physical-disability retire- 
ment. We feel that these officers should not be penalized for their 
service with us, and we have included this provision so that they may 
still continue to receive the tax-exemption feature of their retired pay 
while they are continuing to serve in a civilian capacity. 

In addition to that statement I would like to have the privilege of 
reading two paragraphs of a letter addressed to the Honorable Carl 
Vinson, chairman, by General Smith, the Director, on February 20, 
where he stated, and | quote: 

There are a few key positions in the Central Intelligence Agency which can be 
filled most effectively, indeed can only be filled effectively, by selected officers of 
the armed services. Although I have a quota of personnel from each of these 
services, | am unable to obtain for these few key positions officers of the training 
and experience which I require as this training and experience is usually acquired 
only by rather senior officeis whose numbers on the active list are limited. The 
obvious solution is to employ professionally and physically qualified retired offi- 
cers, but the so-called dual-compensation statutes make it impossible for me to 
obtain the services of any of those who are released for reasons other than for 
physical disability and physical disability would, in most cases, be a disqualify- 
ing defect from the CIA point of view. Thus, the Government is precluded from 
utilizing in a very important field the services of certain highly qualified individ- 
uals in whose training the United States has a very considerable investment and 
who are capable of performing highly important functions of particular concern 
to this Agency by reason of such training. 

I am faced with an immediate need for the services of certain peculiarly well 
qualified retired officers, as well as some who are just reaching the retirement age. 
Their assistance particularly in these times would constitute a contribution of 
the greatest importance to our work not only in certain operational and technical 
fields but also in estimates of foreign and military potential. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my prepared statement. I would be 
very glad to the best of my ability, to answer any questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. I just had one or two. If I understood your state- 
ment in substance, there are now several categories, and the purpose 
of this bill is to remove the limitations on those various categories in 
order that you might call back these needed persons to service, regard- 
less of the act of 1894? 

Mr. Wo tr. Yes. 
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Mr. Sasscrer. And they may then get the compensation of that 
particular office with proper taxation to the income-tax phases of it? 

Mr. Wo tr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. They would not at any time get salary in excess of 
the salary called for of the particular office. 

Mr. Woxr. No; in no way. It would be the retirement pay plus 
the difference between—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. With one exception, Mr. Chairman. 

That is the officer retired for disability incurred in combat may draw 
both salaries. 

Mr. Wotr. That is right. We are asking about the third category 
to which I referred. 

Mr. Sasscer. Then the only category in which they would receive 
yompensation greater than that of the office would be where they 
were retired for disability as a result of combat with the enemy? 

Mr. Wour. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickrersHam. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. This has been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. Why has this prohibition existed for so many 
years? 

Mr. Wour. Frankly, I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think I can explain it to some extent, Mr. 
Anderson. 

The 1894 statute of course was to prohibit an officer from holding 
two Federal offices. Probably it was part of an economy wave in 
1894. But there was a tendency at that time to employ retired 
officers in various Government agencies, although there weren’t very 
many Government employees at that time and jobs were more or 
less at a premium. There was an exception made for those who were 
retired for disabilitv in the 1894 statute. Likewise, the statute has 
never applied to enlisted men. It has never applied to people who 
were elected to office or to those who were appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. That statute has remained in effect 
with some attempts to change it off and on since 1894. 

In 1932, the situation was made even rougher, during the economy 
wave in 1932, by prohibiting any person from receiving retired pay 
and the pay of an office in excess of $3,000, unless he completely 
waived his retired pay. That went along at the same time when they 
reduced the pay of the Armed Forces by 10 percent and put many other 
prohibitions in effect. For example, there was no promotion from 
1932 to 1933. There were no longevity increases permitted from 1952 
to some part of 1933. 

It was all a wave of economy. 

Mr. Sasscer. That would affect enlisted personnel as well as 
officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir. The enlisted people have never been 
affected by the dual compensation and employment laws. There 
are many, Many retired master sergeants employed by the Federal 
Government. In the Career Compensation Act, we had to go out of 
our way to prevent using language which would require a man to be 
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retired in his ofncer rank. We had to make . vuptional so he could 
elect, because you might have seriously hurt economically a man 
who had served as a first lieutenant who was retired as a master 
sergeant and then entitled to the retired pay of a first lieutenant, 
because the Comptroller General would hold then that he was hold- 
ing the office of a first lieutenant and would then be affected by the 
dual compensation laws. So he had to elect whether he wanted to 
draw the retired pay of a master sergeant or of an officer. 

There has been a long history of efforts to prevent retired officers 
from holding Federal jobs, particularly during periods when jobs were 
scarce. 

The 1894 statute is really the most serious one. The dual compensa- 
tion laws are not quite as serious as they sound in many respects, be- 
cause it is possible to waive your retired pay and take the full pay of 
your position. 

In addition, while it is not commonly known, it is quite possible to 
not only waive your retired pay but go to the Veterans’ Administration 
and pick up from the Veterans’ Administration the percent of your dis- 
ability and draw that in addition to the pay of your office. So a lot 
of the objections on the dual compensation law have not explained the 
full story. 

Now, this is an exception to the 1894 statute which was envisioned 
by the 1894 statute by the use of the words “unless specially authorized 
by law.” 

They realized there would be situations even then when we would 
want to get some specialists and employ them in a Government agency. 

Mr. AnprerRsoN. Does this set any precedent? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I suppose there have been a hundred precedents 
for exceptions made to allow people to be employed who are retired. 

Mr. AnpErson. Similar to the exception—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. The head of the Veterns’ Administration at one 
time 

Mr. ProrzHermer. He has the authority in his act to employ 
them for a period of 5 years and the Congress in the Civil Defense 
Act passed at the last session authorized them to employ 25 retired 
officers, I believe. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. I think there have been a long history of 
exceptions. 

Mr. Anpgerson. I wonder if this has been called to the attention 
of the Comptroller General? 

Mr. ProrzHeimer. Yes. I talked to a member of the Comptroller 
General’s staff, Mr. Anderson, and there is no objection from their 
office whatsoever. Implicit in the clearance from the Bureau of the 
Budget is a check with the Comptroller General’s office, and I have 
also talked with his legal people. 

Mr. AnpersOoN. One more question. 

I don’t think I quite understand this tax business. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I was about to go into, to clarify. 

Mr. Anperson. You go ahead, Russ, and maybe you will clear it 
up for me. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under the Career Compensation Act, there may 
be two types of retirement: Longevity retirement, as such, based on 
years of service, or disability retirement. It is also possible for an 
officer to have a disability of only 10 percent under the standards now 
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existing for the \.verans’ Administration, but still be retired for dis- 
ability under section 402 (f) of the Career Compensation Act. His 
retirement will be for disability, but he will take his retirement based 
upon his years of service because he may elect to compute his retired 
pay either on the basis of the number of years of service or upon his 
degree of disability, as you remember from the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Let me use an example. A man is retired with thirty years of service 
and a 10 percent disability. He receives 75 percent retired pay, 
75 percent of the highest grade satisfactorily held. Because he has 
a 10 percent disability, our law permits 10 percent of his retired pay 
to be carried, for income tax purposes, tax free. If he had no dis- 
ability, of course, he would be retired on basis of years of service and 
all of that would be taxable. 

Now, the only people who can do that with less than a 30 percent 
disability are people who have 20 or more years of service. That is an 
officer with 18 vears of service with a 20 percent disability would not 
be retired. He would be severed. 

You have the situation, therefore, of officers going out of the service 
with 30 years of service with say, a 40 percent disability. Obviously, 
they prefer to compute their disability on the basis of their years of 
service because it is to their advantage to get 75 percent retired pay. 
But we did not want to preclude them from having the tax-free feature 
because of the disability, because Veterans’ Administration compensa- 
tion is tax free also and we wanted them to have some advantage. 

So they are permitted to deduct 40 percent of their retired pay, or 
forty seventy-fifths, is actually what it amounts to, that is that 
portion of their retired pay as relates to their degree of disability 
as compared with complete retirement based upon years of service. 

The proviso makes it clear that a man retired for disability will be 
permitted to draw, actually draw retired pay as such, based upon that 
portion of his pay ‘which he would have received had he been retired 
for disability and based his retirement on his degree of disability. I 
think I can use an illustration better than anything else. 

Mr. Anprrson. I wish you would. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You are going to employ a man at the CIA at 
$10,000 a year. He is now drawing $6,000 a year retired pay. He 
could have drawn $3,000 a year had he gone out based upon his degree 
of disability. He went out at $6,000 a year because he computed his 
retired pay based upon his years of service. Now, the CIA doesn’t 
propose that he will draw $6,000 from the Army and the other $4,000 
from CIA, because that would probably run right in the face of the 
dual compensation law, to such an extent it would not be permitted. 
And in addition to that, he would still have the situation in which 
$3,000 of that $6,000 would be tax free. 

What the CIA proposes is that the man can continue to draw $3,000 
from the Department of the Army as retired pay, based upon his 
degree of disability 





Mr. Anpgerson. And that is tax free. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that is tax free, and they will give him the 
difference between the $3,000 and the $10,000 which is his salary. In 
other words, they will pay him $7,000. 

I hope that is clear, because that is what the language provides. 

Mr. AnpEeRsoN. He will pay taxes on that $7,000? 
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Mr. BLANpFon». He will pay taxes on the full » ,000. He won’t 
pay taxes on the $3,000. IT hope CIA has made arrangements withthe 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to pay these people 
only that portion of their retired pay which would have been based 
upon their degree of disability, because you are going to get into a very 
complicated accounting system. 

Mr. ANpEerson. I would say so. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I assume it has been cleared with the Depart- 
ments and they have no objection to it. 

Mr. Prorzuemmer. The Bureau of the Budget has gone over this 
whole thing. 

Mr. ANpERSON. Louder, please. 

Mr. ProrzHemer. The Bureau of the Budget has gone over this 
whole thing, and our budget people presumably have the problem 
well in hand, Russ. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Have I explained it definitely and clearly for the 
record, because I believe we are going to have Comptroller General 
decisions, that that is your objective? 

Mr. ProrzHEerer. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Because it must be made clear in the record that 
we are not talking about a man’s complete retirement pay based upon 
the fact that he has been retired for disability, because, as I say, a 
man can be retired for disability with only a 10-percent disability, if 
he has had over 20 years service, and that is not the objective of this 
language. But it ought to be made clear for the record that what 
we have in mind here is that the services will pay that man only that 
portion of his retired pay that they would have paid him based upon 
the degree of his disability only and not upon his years of service. 
Is that clear? 

Mr. ProrzHemer. That is right. That will mean, then, Mr. 
Blandford, that the 15 will also come within the tax provisions as well 
as those who are retired for line of duty. 

Mr. Sasscer. What do vou mean by 15? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The 15 that vou plan to hire. 

Mr. Prorzitimer. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. If any of those people have been retired for 
disability but are drawing their retirement pay computed on the 
number of vears of service. 

Mr. Prorzuemer. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. I think that 1s about as clear as it could be made, 
and I suggest no further explanation, because I will become completely 
confused, 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like to ask one additional question, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. Sasscer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That I think should be made. What is your 
understanding of the difference, if anv, between the two bills? The 
House bill varies in that you have a separate section for your proviso 
and the Senate, have put the proviso in with the first section. 

Mr. Prorzuemer. Mr. Blandford, the change is purely a drafting 
change. Either way is acceptable to us. Over in the other body they 
felt that it was better to put the whole business in one section, leaving 
the second section just to take care of the existing statutory authori- 
ties. It was just a feeling of the committee in the other body that 
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this would be a tighter drafting job than the original proposal. We 
will find nothing either way. 

Mr. Sasscer. There are several questions that the committee would 
like to ask in executive session on the Central Intelligence bill. So we 
will now go into executive session. The other bill will be taken up 
immediately after the conclusion of this one. 

(Discussion in executive session, off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. This will be on the record. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Pforzheimer, as I understand this proviso, it 
will apply not merely to the 15 officers that you have plans to employ, 
but because of the use of the words “or any other authority of law,” 
will apply to any officers who may be employed by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency who are retired for disability and will permit them to 
draw that portion of their retired pay computed upon the degree of 
their disability and draw the remaining difference between that and 
the salary of their position from the CLA, is that correct? 

Mr. Prorzuetmmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that is the intent of the proviso? 

Mr. Prorzuemer. The intent of the proviso is to allow us to give 
those officers who are already retired and employed by us, retired 
because of disabilities and employed by us, the right to receive this 
percentage of relief insofar as tax purposes are concerned which the 
Congress gave them in the 1949 act. 

Mr. BLANpForb. Now, the use of the words, in lines 10 and 11, ‘In 
addition to their retired pay,’’ means, insofar as you are concerned 
that portion of their retired pay which is based upon the degree of 
their disability only? 

Mr. Prorzuemmer. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANprForp. Is that correct? 

Mr. ProrzHermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sasscer. Now, off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Pforzheimer, how many persons in the CIA from 
the military would be embraced within this present law, as far as the 
statement you just made? 

Mr. Prorzuemer. Well, as far as that statement is concerned, at 
the present time, sir, there are 12 retired officers with us who are 
retired for physical disability. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And there may be a few from the 15 to be em- 
ployed who may fit into this proviso? 

Mr. ProrzHemer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, that clears things up as far as I 
personally am concerned. If you don’t have any further questions, 
I move a favorable report. 

Mr. Norsiap. Could I just say one thing? Off the record —— 

Mr. ANperson. Why not let me complete that on the record. 

Mr. Norsiap. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anperson. Move a favorable report to the committee. 

Mr. Sasscer. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Norsiap. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Woxr. Thank you, sir. 
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) SSUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1203, TO AMEND THE ACT OF 
OCTOBER 30, 1941, AS AMENDED, TO AUTHORIZE AIR FORCE 
OFFICERS DESIGNATED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
TO TAKE ACTION ON REPORTS OF SURVEY AND VOUCHERS 
PERTAINING TO THE LOSS, DAMAGE, SPOILAGE, UNSERVICE- 
ABILITY, UNSUITABILITY, OR DESTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT 


PROPERTY 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 10, 1951. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

We will call up H. R. 1203, a bill to amend the act of October 30, 
1941, as amended, to authorize Air Force officers designated by the 
Secretary of the Air Force to take action on the reports of survey 
and vouchers pertaining to loss, damage, spoilage, unserviceability, 
unsuitability, or destruction of Government property. 

(The bill is as follows:) 

[H. R. 1203, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Act of October 30, 1941, as amended, to authorize Air Force officers designated by 


the Secretary of the Air Force to take action on reports of survey and vouchers pertaining to the loss, 
damage, spoilage, unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruction of government property 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act of October 30, 1941 (55 Stat. 758, 
ch. 465), as amended by section 402 of the Army Organization Act of 1950, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, for their respective Departments, officers 
designated by them may take action upon reports of survey and all other vouchers 
pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruc- 
tion of property of the United States under the control of their respective depart- 
ments, and the action taken by any such officer on said surveys or vouchers shall 
be final: Provided, That in any such case where a person or concern is held pecu- 
niarily liable in an amount in excess of $100, such findings shall not be final until 
approved by the Secretary concerned or an officer designated by and acting under 
the authority of such Secretary for the purpose of reviewing such findings.” 

Mr. Kinpay. I will read this statement by the staff, as to the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

The purpose of H. R. 1203 is to amend the act of October 30, 1941, 
as amended, so as to authorize Air Force officers designated by the 
Secretary of the Air Force to take action on reports of survey and 
vouchers pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, unservicaebility, 
unsuitability, or destruction of Government property. 

Under the act of October 30, 1941, the Secretary of the Army had 
the authority to designate officers to take action on reports of surveys 
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and all other types of losses involved pertaining to Government 
property under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army. 
In any case, in which a survey board found that a person was 
pecuniarily liable the finding had to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Army or the Chief of Finance. 

The 1950 Organization Act amended the 1941 act in such a way 
so as to remove from the 1941 law the requirement that either the 
Secretary of the Army or the Chief of Finance had to approve the 
findings involving pecuniary responsibility. Under existing authority, 
therefore, the Army may survey property through any officers desiz- 
nated by the Secretary of the Army and when a person is held pecu- 
niarily liable it must be approved by the Secretary of the Army or by 
such officers as he may designate. In other words, the law no longer 
requires that it be approved by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Chief of Finance. 

While the Air Force operates under statutes affecting the Army, 
insofar as the transfer of duties and responsibilities are concerned 
pursuant to the National Security Act of 1947, the Air Force was not 
included in the Army Organization Act of 1950 and is, therefore, sub- 
ject to the original 1941 act which requires that the findings involving 
pecuniary responsibility must be approved by the Secretary of the 
Air Force or by the Director of Finance for the Air Force. 

The proposed legislation would permit the Air Force to operate in 
a manner identical to the manner in which the Army is now authorized 
to operate. There is no expense to the Government involved and 
probably there will be an administrative savings. 

In view of the fact that the bill as introduced involves the Army, 
and the fact that the Army does not desire or require legislation, the 
Air Force suggests that we strike out all after the enacting clause and 
substitute new language applicable only to the Air Force which does 
not require an amendment of the Army Organization Act. 

Colonel Corwin, come around and have a seat, please, Colonel. 

Do you have a statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Corwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do, and it has been fur- 
nished to Mr. Blandford. I believe the summary you read into the 
record, sir, adequately covers the purpose of this legislation. ] 
would be glad to read it in if you prefer, or not. 

Mr. Kinpay. What was read here, the summary prepared by our 
staff, is actually the substance of the statement you have here? 

Colonel Corwin. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT By Arr Forces WITNESS 


Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Army has requested to be excluded from 
the provisions of H. R. 1208 as the objectives and scope of the bill, so far as the 
Army is concerned, are covered by the Act of October 30, 1941, (55 Stat. 758; 
10 U.S. C. 130) as affected by section 402 of the Army Organization Act of 1950, 
(Public Law 581, Sist Cong.). In view of this, the Department of the Air Force 


on behalf of the Department of Defense desires to submit substitute language for 
H. R. 1203. The draft of this proposed substitute bill has been furnished the 
committee. This new proposed legislation is substantially the same as H. R. 


1203 except that it excludes the Army and omits the proviso which would limit 
the delegation of authority to cases in which the finding of pecuniary liability 
is in excess of $100. This is consistent with section 402 of the Army Organization 
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Act and would extend to the Secretary of the Air Force the same authority that 
has been extended to the Secretary of the Army. 

Prior to the National Security Act of 1947, action leading to determinations 
that Air Corps officers be relieved of responsibility or held pecuniarily liable for 
the loss, damage, or destruction of Government property was taken under the 
provisions of the act of October 30, 1941 (10 U. 8. C. 1804), which provides as 
follows: 

“Hereafter those officers of the Army designated by the Secretary of War, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, may take action upon reports of 
survey and all other vouchers pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, unservice- 
ability, unsuitability, or destruction of property of the United States under the 
control of the War Department, and the action taken by any such officer on said 
surveys or vouchers shall be final: Provided, That in a case where any person or 
concern is held pecuniarily liable for the loss, damage, spoilage, or destruction of 
property of the United States under the control of the War Department, such 
findings shall not be final until approved by the Secretary of War or by the Chief 
of Finance acting under the authority of the Secretary of War.”’ 

When the Air Force became a separate Department, powers similar to those 
vested in the Secretary of War and the Chief of Finance by the cited statute were 
transferred to the Secretary of the Air Force. To date, therefore, the Air Force 
has acted in these matters under the provisions of the act of October 30, 1941. 

The act of October 30, 1941, was, however, amended by the Army Organization 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 581, approved June 28, 1950) which provided in part, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 402. Wherever by the following Acts or parts of Acts, as amended, cer- 

tain duties and powers are imposed upon or vested in the Quartermaster Corps, 
the Ordnance Department, the Finance Department, the Medical Department, 
the Adjutant General’s Department, or the Chiefs or other officers of such branches 
of the Army, such Acts and parts of Acts are hereby amended so that hereafter 
such powers and duties shall be vested in and performed by whatever branch, 
office, or officers of the Army the Secretary of the Army may from time to time 
designate.” 
The result of this amendment was that the Secretary of the Army acquired 
statutory power to designate whatever branches, offices, or officers of the Army 
he chose to take action respecting the relief from responsibility for property 
losses or the determination that persons or concerns responsible therefor should 
be held pecuniarily liable. The Army Organization Act of 1950, however, did 
not change the act of October 30, 1941, so far as the Air Force is concerned, and 
we thus find ourselves in the position of operating under a statute enacted in 1941 
which is neither comparable to the statute under which the Army now operates, 
nor does it provide sufficient latitude of action within the Air Force to permit the 
expeditious and efficient handling of problems arising as a result of the loss, 
damage, or destruction of Government property. 

Nothing in the proposed legislation will affect existing statutory authority 
applicable to the Army in these matters. 

As representative of the Department of Defense, the Air Force respectfully 
urges that the proposed substitute draft of legislation be favorably considered. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, do I understand that this is apparently an over- 
sight in the amendment of 1950, in not including the Air Force in the 
powers of survey and so forth, on the same status as the Army? 

Colonel Corwin. It could be considered so, sir, but since the act 
was entitled the Army Reorganization Act of 1950, it is also possible 
that perhaps any mention of the Air Force would not be appropriate 
in that act. 

Mr. Kinpay. Oh, this is the Army Reorganization Act of 1950. 

Colonel Corwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. | think you are probably correct on that. We were 
dealing exclusively with the Army. 

Colonel Corwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And when we came to the Air Force Organization 
Act, which is now pending in the Stnate, we did not take similar action. 

Colonel Corwin. This is a highly technical amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. The net effect of the proposed legislation is to put the Air 
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Force on a parity with the Army and permit us to handle these cases 
in a manner comparable to the way in which the Army handles them 
now. 

Mr. Kintpay. Of course, when we had the Air Force Organization 
Act up, before this subcommittee, this matter was not discussed at 
the time. 

Colonel Corwin. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t recall any discussion of this at that time. Of 
course, that bill was not prepared by the Department, as you probably 
recall. This will not result in any cost to the Government? 

Colonel Corwin. No, sir; it will not. It will probably save us 
money in the administration. 

Mr. Kitpay. By eliminating one approval at the highest level. 

Colonel Corwin. That is right, sir, and permit us to take final 
action on these matters in the field, say, at major Air Force command 
level, where the amount of money involved is relatively smal]. It 
would be sensible, I think, for the Secretary to designate a major 
Air Force commander as final approving authority below a certain 
limit. 

Mir. Kitpay. Do you know at what Jevel these approvals are made 
in the Army? Is it the Army level? 

Colonel Corwin. I am advised, Mr. Chairman, although I can’t 
state this as a fact, that the Secretary of the Army has as yet failed 
to designate anyone other than the Chief of Finance under the Army 
Reorganization Act amendment of 1950. So, according to that infor- 
mation, the Chief of Finance still takes action on this thing at the 
headquarters level, so far as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is your understanding that this would probably 
be placed at the Air Force command level? 

Colonel Corwin. Yes, sir, and conceivably even at base level 
where the amounts involved are negligible; let us say, $1,500 loss of 
property. It would seem sensible in the interests of good admunistra- 
tion to delegate authority to the base commander to take final action 
in cases of that kind. 

Mr. Kiupay. In other words, to step it off by values to the lower 
command. 

Colonel Corwin. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. With the highest command in the field being the Air 
Force Headquarters. 

Colonel Corwin. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Corwin. Thank you, sir. 


O 
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SUBCOMMITTEE “HEARING ON H. R. 2737, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
“REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVAL ATTACHES, OBSERVERS, 
AND OTHER ‘OFFICERS FOR CERTAIN EXPENSES INCURRED 
WHILE ON AUTHORIZED MISSIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 

Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 10, 1951. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will call H. R. 2737, a bill to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, observers, and certain other 
officers for certain expenses incurred while on authorized missions in 
foreign countries. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


A BILL To authorize the reimbursement of certain naval attachés, observers, and other officers for certain 
expenses incurred while on authorized missions in foreign countries 

Be it enacted by the Senate ar nd House of Represé ntatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the proviso in section 1 of 
of the Act of July 18, 1947, under the headings, ‘““BuREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
Accounts” and ‘“‘PAY AND SUBSISTENCE OF NAVAL PERSONNEL” (61 Stat. 386), 
naval personnel shall be entitled to reimbursement for amounts expended by 
them during the fiscal year 1948 for hiring and maintaining permanent housel hol Id 
staffs or for hiring servants for specifie occasions of official entertainment, while 
in the performance of their duties in foreign countries as attachés, aieoets: or 
on any other authorized missions in connection with Naval Intelligence: Provided: 
That any payments which have heretofore been made for such purposes are hereby 
expressly validated. 

Mr. Kiupay. In the 1947 Appropriation Act for the Navy Depart- 
ment, there was a proviso in section 1 to the effect that no appro- 
priation contained in that act could be made available for the pay, 
allowances, or other expenses of any civil employee performing service 
in the residence or quarters of an officer or officers on shore as a cook, 
waiter, or other work of a character performed by a household servant. 

Previous to this, there had been no limitation on the employment 
of civilians in the quarters of officers abroad. The Navy thus con- 
strued the language as not prohibiting the emplovment of servants in 
certain foreign missions connected with Naval Intelligence overseas, 
and as a result permitted civilian servants to be employed at these 
missions. 

In 1948, the Comptroller General held that the prohibitory language 
applied to household servants wherever employed, and as a result 
approximately $89,000 in funds expended or funds that would have 
been expended for this purpose were checked or withheld, 
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As a result of the decision in 1948, the Navy did not permit the 
employment of any household servants in the year 1949; so, no funds 
are involved in that year. In the 1949 appropriation, however, there 
was a liberalization of the limitation so as to permit the employment 
of servants in the residences of naval attachés, observers, and other 
naval officers abroad. The 1950 language contains no prohibitive 
language whatsoever. 

The proposed bill would permit reimbursement for the funds 
expended by the officers involved, in 1948, as well as the validation of 
payments made during that year. In view of the fact that there are 
Marine Corps personnel involved, it is recommended by the Judge 
Advocate General and the Director of Naval Intelligence that the 
word ‘naval’ be stricken on line 6 and that the words “Navy and 
Marine Corps’”’ be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Is Captain Stuart, of the Navy, present? 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Come around, Captain. Have a seat, Captain. 

Captain Sruartr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just go right ahead, Captain. 

Captain Stuart. This is a prepared statement, copies of which have 
been submitted to members of the committee. 

[am Capt. Charles J. Stuart, Head of the Administrative Branch 
of the Office of Naval Intelligence, and I am here in support of House 
Resolution 2737. 

This bill would authorize the reimbursement of naval attachés, 
observers, and other officers abroad on missions connected with Naval 
Intelligence, for expenses which they incurred during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, in hiring and maintaining permanent household 
staffs and in hiring extra servants for specific occasions of official 
entertainment. 

The Comptroller General, by a decision of 8 January 1948, which 
he reaffirmed by letter of 28 February 1948, held that reimbursement 
for such expenses was prohibited by a provision in the Navy Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1948, which read, in part, as follows: 

* * * except in case of those who have specifically enlisted for such duty, 
no appropriation contained in this act shall be available for the pay, allowances, 
or other expenses of any enlisted man or civil employee performing service in the 
residence or quarters of an officer or officers on shore as a cook, waiter, or other 
work of a character performed by a household servant * * ¥*, 

For many years prior to 1948, naval attachés and other officers 
abroad on missions connected with Naval Intelligence were authorized, 
by instructions approved by the Secretary of the Navy, to charge the 
cost of household servants, in excess of normal requirements, to the 
maintenance and representation allotments granted to them. ‘Those 
instructions remained in effect until the decision of the Comptroller 
General, to which I have referred, was announced by a dispatch 
released on 2 March 1948 to all intelligence posts abroad. 

Before that dispatch went out, however, claims for servant hire 
amounting to $42,780.43 had been paid during the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1948. Checkages for that amount have been entered. This 
legislation will validate the payment of those claims and remove the 
checkages. 

Further, it will authorize reimbursement within the allotments 
originally granted for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1948 for costs of 
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servant hire which actually were incurred during that fiscal year, 
although claims therefor never have been paid and in some cases 
have not been presented. The total cost to the Government, if this 
legislation is enacted, will not exceed $89,905.97. 

The restrictive language as to servant hire which appears in the 
Navy Appropriation Act for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1948 was 
repeated in the appropriation act for fiscal year 1949, but our instruc- 
tions had been changed as a result of the Controller General’s decision 
so that during the fiscal year ending 30 June 1949 expenses for serv- 
ants were not incurred with any expectation of reimbursement, and 
no relief for fiscal year 1949 is sought. It probably should be pointed 
out also that the appropriation acts for the other armed services for 
fiscal years 1948 and 1949 contained no restrictions on servant hire, 
The result was that military and Air Force attachés were permitted 
to charge the cost of household servants to their special allowance 
during those years, while naval attachés were forbidden to make such 
charges. 

The Navy appropriation act for fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
stated specifically that the prohibition against the payment of house- 
hold servants should not apply to those performing such services in 
the residence or quarters of naval attachés abroad as authorized by the 
Secretary of the Navy and since the beginning of fiscal year 1950 
claims for servant hire, within allotments, have been honored. 

I should like to invite the special attention of the committee to 
line 6 of the bill where the term “naval personnel” appears. Many of 
the officers who will be benefited by this legislation are marines, and to 
avoid any uncertainty as to whether their claims are included, I would 
suggest that the words ‘““Navy and Marine Corps” be substituted for 
the word “naval.” 

This bill has the approval of the Department of Defense, the 
Department of the Navy, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Kiupay. As I understand it, this prohibition was contained in 
two fiscal years. 

Captain Sruart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay, Disbursements ane claims occurred only in one fiscal 
year. 

Captain Srvuart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. And that the 1950 appropriation bill permitted the 
payment of these charges upon approval by the Secretary of the Navy? 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just how are these allotments handled? Does an 
attaché have a certain amount that is set aside for entertainment and 
things of that sort, or just how are they handled? 

Captain Sruart. Yes, sir; he is granted an allotment in what we 
call projects, a certain amount for maintenance and a certain amount 
for representation, and he may claim against that amount—he does 
not get the money as a gratuity, but he merely may claim against that 
when he makes the actual expenditures, up to the tetal amount that is 
set aside for that purpose. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, does each one have a certain amount he is au- 
thorized to expend within that amount? 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who fixes the amount? 











Captain Stuart. The Chief of Naval Intelligence, acting for the 
Secretary of the Navy. 7 ; 

Mr. Kiipay. And there then is a lump-sum appropriation? 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. For that purpose? 

Captain Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. And it is allocated by the Department? 

Captain Stuart. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under the direction of the Secretary? 

Captain Srvarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask one question in that tonnection, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Is that money appropriated for that purpose or is it appropriated 
to the Secretary as a contingency fund? 

Captain Stuart. Contingency. All of our money is in contingency. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is a separate appropriation to the Secretary? 

Captain Stuart. That is right. 

Mr. BLANpForD. As a contingency fund? 

Captain Sruartr. That ts right. 

Mr. BLaANpDForD. From which these people are permitted to have 
a certain amount allotted to them? 

Captain Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. When you say all of your money is in contingence, you 
mean all in Intelligence? 

Captain Sruart. That the Director of Intelligence controls. 

Mr. Kiipay. It is not appropriated specifically for Intelligence? 

Captain Sruart. No. 

Mr. Kiitpay. There is no way to know how much activity we have. 

Captain Sruarr. That is right. That is the purpose there. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, in view of this language, how did it happen that 
these disbursements to the extent of $42,780,000 were made? 

Captain Sruartr. The year before, Mr. Chairman, the bill con- 
tained language very similar to the 1948 bill, with the exception that 
it had 300 additional places as designated by the Secretary of the 
Navy. My only explanation is that it simply was—the fact that it 
had been done all the vears in the past, it was not interpreted admin- 
istratively that it was intended to restrict it that year, nor do we 
believe it was the intent of the Congress to so restrict it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, the language would appear to mean that a naval 
officer was not to get his household servants. 

Captain Sruarr. Normally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. In other words, it doesn’t contain the language that 
the 1950 act contained ‘in excess of normal” or words to that effect. 

Captain Stuart. The 1950 act contains the wording ‘‘Except’’—— 

Mr. BLANp¥Forp (reading): 

Except in the case of those who have been specifically enlisted for such duty, 
those performing service in the quarters of female officers, and those performing 
service in the residence or quarters of naval attachés abroad, as authorized by 
the Secretary. 

That was a specific exception in the 1950 appropriation, and the 
general language contained in the language of Public Law 202 of the 
Kightieth Congress made no exceptions except in the case of those who 
have specifically enlisted for such duty. There was where the excep- 
tion stopped. 
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Mr. Kitpay. I thought I had read something—— 

Mr. Exsron. Were you able to find out why they were different in 
one year then they were in another? 

Mr. BLanprForp. Yes, sir. The answer is that the language con- 
tained in Public Law 202 was interpreted in 1948 by the Comptroller 
General after—that was passed on July 18, 1947. Then, I believe, 
in 1948 

Captain Stuart. February. 

Mr. BLanprorp. February of 1948 the Comptroller General ruled 
that they could not pay these people. In the meantime, some of 
those servants had been paid out of funds and other officers paid— 
since each naval attaché is his own disbursing officer, as I understand, 
some of them had paid out of their own funds. 

Then the Comptroller General held that they could not pay those 
servants. The prohibition remained in effect, therefore, for the rest 
of 1948, and all through 1949. So you had no problem in that year. 

Then, because the problem had come to the attention of the Navy, 
in October 29, 1949, they asked the Appropriations Committee for 
specific language to except these naval attachés from this prohibition 
that had previously been contained in the law that had been passed 
on July 18, 1947. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that indicates that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion after this situation had manifested 
itself that the previous language was probably too restrictive? 

Captain Srvarr. We believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. In view of the Comptroller General’s decision on it. 

Mr. Exusron. We are asked then to just come to the same con- 
clusion? 

Mr. Kintpay. That is right; for this particular year. 

Mr. Exsron. I am speaking about the particular year when it was 
authorized. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, it is clear that this is only this servant hire? 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. There are no other elements of entertainment in- 
volved? 

Captain Sruarr. That is correct, sir. It is for maintaining addi- 
tional servants in their residence and for the hire of special servants 
for official entertainment. 

Mr. Kiipay. That is the point. It involves only official entertain- 
ment. 

Captain Sruart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. And not the customary living expenses of the person- 
nel involved. 

Captain Sruart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brianprorp. It does apply, Mr. Chairman, to all servants. 
They are authorized to employ servants in the naval attachés. Now 
in the normal course of events—in other words, over a period of a 
year, they will probably or may have two servants who are permanent 
employees. And even that was prohibited as a result of the 1947 act. 

Then in the 1949 act, they were permitted to have normal servants 
and in addition they hired special servants for special occasions. This 
covers both the special servants and the regular servants. 

Captain Stuart. That is right. 

Mr. Kintpay. But the ones that are regular employees—— 
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Mr. BLanpFrorp. Were also prohibited. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. Those who are regular employees were in con- 
nection with the official functions of the attaché. 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. Because of his position it is necessary. 
We consider that a man would normally, although not all of us are 
able to, but a man would possibly normally employ one servant at 
home. 

Mr. Kitpay. He used to. 

Captain Sruarr. Yes, sir. But as a naval attaché and his position 
abroad, he frequently is required to employ two or three, many times 
due to local custom, cast systems, and so forth, where a cook can only 
be a cook and not do anything else for various reasons. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, it is essential that he maintain the standards 
to which these guests are accustomed. 

Captain Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or there would be no point in expending any of the 
money. 

Captain Sruarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is clear this is servant hire, and doesn’t include any 
food or drink or anything of that kind? 

Captain Sruartr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is where we have our trouble. 

Anything further? 

Mr. Buanprorp. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Am I correct in understanding that you said, Captain, that this 
prohibition has never applied in the past to the Army and Air Force 
and did not apply in the period that it did apply to the Navy? 

Captain Sruartr. That 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, there was not comparable 
language in the Army appropriation act? 

Captain Sruarr. That is my understanding. I know for that 
vear they were not restricted, but whether they have ever at any 
time 

Mr. BLanprorp. But they were not restricted at the same time you 
were? 

Captain Sruarr. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So you had attachés within the same embassy—— 

Captain Sruarr. Receiving different treatment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Who were entitled to have servants while naval 
attachés were not? 

Captain Srvuarr. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. During those days I believe we had separate sub- 
committees in the Committee on Appropriations for the Army and 
Navy. The Air Force was with the Army. It probably accounts for 
the different treatment. It came out of different subcommittees of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Captain Sruarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Krupay. This sum only, and not a recurring item? 

Captain Sruarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Anything further? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kiupay. I thank you, Captain. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 1181, TO AMEND SECTION 
207 OF THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 SO 
AS TO AUTHORIZE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM THE 
CORRECTION OF MILITARY OR NAVAL RECORDS 


House oF RipreseNntvativeEs, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 3, 1951. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl T. Durham, (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Durnam. The subcommittee will please come to order 
The hearing on H. R. 2735 will be discontinued this morning. We 
will hear some other witnesses later on, including the Department 
of Justice. 
Turning pow to H. R. 1181, Mr. Jackson, will you come forward, 
from the Department of Defense. 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1181, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so as to authorize payment ¢ 
claims arising from the correction of military or naval records 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 207 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 812), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘“‘Sec. 207. (a) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Foree and the 
Secretary of the Treasury (with respect to the Coast Guard), respectively, under 
procedures set up by them, and acting through boards of civilian officers or em- 
ployees of their respective Departments, are authorized to correct any military 
or naval record where in their judgment such action is necessary to correct an 
error or remove an injustice: Provided, That procedures set up by the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in accordance with this subsection shall be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

““(b) The Secretary concerned, or his designee for the purpose, is authorized to 
settle and pay, out of applicable current appropriations, claims of any persons, 
their heirs at law or legal representatives as hereinafter provided, of amounts paid 
as fines, forfeitures, or for losses of pay (including retired or retirement pay), al 
lowances, compensation, emoluments, or other monetary benefits, as the case may 
be, which are found to be due on account of military or naval service as a result 
of the action heretofore taken pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, or hereafter taken pursuant to subsection (a) of this section: 
Provided, That in the case of deceased persons where no demand is presented by 
a duly appointed legal representative of the estate, payments otherwise due here- 
under shall be made to the decedent’s widow, widower, legal heirs, or beneficiaries, 
in the order of precedence or succession as may be prescribed by the applicable 
provisions of law relating to the kind of payment involved and when not other- 
wise so provided, in the order of precedence as set forth in the Act of February 25, 
1946 (60 Stat. 30), or as may be prescribed by the applicable provisions of law 
relating to the kind of payment involved: Provided further, That where the amount 
so found is in excess of $1,000 no payment in any amount shall be made unless 
specifically authorized in an appropriation Act. 

(c) The acceptance by the claimant of any settlement made pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section shall constitute a complete release by the claimant 
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of any claim against the United States on account of such correction of record 
and such settlement shall be final and conclusive on all officers of the Government, 
including review by the courts of the United States, except when procured by 
means of fraud. 

““(d) Applicable current appropriations shall be available for payment of such 
sums as may be due for continuing the pay (including retired or retirement pay), 
allowances, compensation, emoluments, and other monetary benefits to persons 
who shall have received payment pursuant to the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section and who may be entitled to such continuing payments as a result 
of the correction of their military or naval records: Provided, That such payments 
are authorized to be made to such personnel without the necessity of reenlistment 
or reappointment to the grade, rank, or office to which such pay (including retired 
or retirement pay), allowances, compensation, emoluments, and other monetary 
benefits are attached.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be effective from and after August 2, 1946. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. JACKSON, COUNSEL OF THE PER- 
SONNEL POLICY BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Jackson. My name its Stephen S. Jackson, and I am counsel 
for the Personnel Policy Board, Department of Defense. 

The Department of Defense recommends that this legislation to 
amend section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so as to 
authorize payment of claims arising from the correction of military or 
naval records be enacted by the Congress. This proposal has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In August 1946 Congress gave to the Secretaries of the armed 

services authority for correction of military and naval records where 
such action is necessary to correct errors or remove injustices. Some 
of these errors or injustices result in the deprivation of monetary 
benefits to the applicant. While the record can be corrected, the loss 
of monetary benefits cannot be corrected. A decision of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States dated May 20, 1948, 27CG709, 
held that— 
Neither section 207 nor other legislation vests in the head of the specified depart- 
ment or in this office any authority to order or direct the allowance or payment of 
any claim for money, or to use appropriated funds to pay any claim for money, 
based on corrections made on military or naval records of an individual under the 
authority of that section. 

The Secretaries of the armed services found themselves in the 
anomalous position of having determined after full hearing by the 
civilian board that an error was in fact made 1n the applicant’s record 
whereby he has been deprived of monetary benefits and the only 
action that could be taken was to correct the record but not to pay 
the benefits. 

This proposal would realistically implement the action taken in 
1946 by amending section 207 so as to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense and Treasury or their designees to make payments of any 
moneys which may be found due as a result of the correction of records 
in amounts not in excess of $1,000. This maximum of $1,000 is the 
same as the $1,000 limitation in the Federal Tort Claims Act. Where 
the amount is in excess of $1,000, there is reserved to Congress author- 
ity for approving such payment. 

The proposal would also provide for the continuing payment of 
amounts found to be due persons whose claims have been paid as a 


result of correction of their records. 
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H. R. 1181 authorizes payment of moneys found due as a result of 
the correction of records to heirs at law or legal representatives of 
military personnel who are deceased to whom payments are otherwise 
due under the act. 

This legislation will be equally applicable to all of the Armed 
Forces, including the Coast Guard. 

There is attached to this statement a sectional analysis of the bill, 
and also some figures on cost. 

Mr. Duruam. You might proceed to those. I think we would like 
to know what it is going to cost. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to preface my remarks about the figures 
by saying that they do not purport to be im all instances complete or 
firm. As noted in each instance, some of the figures are estims ites. 
As of 9:15 this morning we still did not have the figures in the last two 
columns of the Army. 

The Army had a total number of applications as of April 1, 1951 
going back approximately 4 years, of 5,310 applic ations for correciion 
of records; 699 favorable actions were taken. The reason the next 
column is blank is because up to this morning they had not ascertained, 
out of the 699, how many would involve payments of money. But they 
had processed 134, and, taking the total, they struck an average of 
$652 per case, and so if we take the 699 cases and assume that all of 
these cases will involve money payments, we get a total amount of 
$456,748 as total costs. Ihave not put that figure down because it is 
not an accurate one. However, if we added that figure to the final 
total on the right-hand side, you can see that the total amount of all 
of these would be well under a million dollars. 

Mr. CLtemente. That was the figure to be included? 

Mr. Jackson. $456,748. 

Mr. CLemMente. That represents what, sir? 

Mr. Jackson. That is assuming that all of the 699 cases would 
involve money payments. We know that all of them would not but 
we do not know the actual number. 

Mr. Dorie. What is sg average to date? 

Mr. Jackson. $652 per case is what the Army has found on the 
134 that they have proc aoe up to today. ‘Taking that as a mean 
average and assuming all of the cases would involve money, in other 
words, well outside what the actual figures should be, we get $456,748. 

Mr. Ctemente. Do these figures which you just gave us includ: 
the claims in excess of $1,000? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; and to that degree, the total would also be less. 
But if Congress approved, it would have delegated that many. 

Mr. CLemente. That is what I mean—unless Congress acted. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Under the 5,310, all of those applicants have been 
processed and you have had only 699 favorable actions. Is that the 
final number you would get out of the Army's total of applicants? 

Mr. Jackson. That is the total to date in which a determination 
has been made. There are some pesudined: but that is the total in 
which they have granted the correction prayed for or asked for. 

Mr. Cuemiente. You mean, that they have recommended? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. CLtemenre. Because if it is in excess of $1,000 they cannot 
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Mr. Jackson. These are cases where the relief asked for has been 
granted and they have figured how much it would cost if the money 
payment were made. They cannot grant any now, and even if this 
bill were to go through, they would be limited to $1,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, the record has been corrected but 
the monetary benefits have not been corrected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dove. Why do you have this limit of $1,000, other than that 
there is a similar limitation in the Tort Claims Act. Are you not 
punishing the men who require the most relief by requiring an appro- 
priation bill to include the amount that they are entitled to? 

Mr. Jackson. Frankly, sir, we felt that if amounts over $1,000 
were involved, that Congress would want to keep their hands on the 
situation and pass on amounts that might be considerably more than a 
thousand dollars. , 

Mr. Dursam. There are quite a number that run far beyond that. 
Mr. Jackson. I don’t know. I don’t have the figures. 

Mr. Doyie. When the administration of estates was up a few vears 
ago we had this same issue. I fought a bill on it. The law used to be 
that the departments could not pay more than $500 without the ad- 
ministration of an estate. It seemed ridiculous, and that law was 
changed, so now there is no limit to the amount the departments can 
pay. 

It seems to me that same limitation ought to be removed here. If 
a man has more than $1,000 coming to him as a result of some mistake 
on the part of the departments, he ought to be able to get it without 
waiting a vear or-two longer. 

Have you any statistics showing the number of claims that were 
over a thousand dollars? 

Mir. Jackson. In these figures of the Army, there were nine. 

Mr. Doyte. How much over a thousand? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know, sir. I have not got the figures broken 
down in that detail. But I might say, as far as the Department of 
Defense is concerned, if Congress is disposed to remove that limita- 
tion, we would have no objection. 

Mr. Durnam. That limitation applies not only to the Army but to 
all other departments of Government. 

Mr. Jackson. If this bill went through it would apply to all other 
departments. 

Mr. Doyie. I do not see any more reason for this than for refusing 
to pay the widow or heir of a man killed in the service more than $500. 
That limitation was removed, very properly, I think, in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. I do not see any reason why you should fix a limi- 
tation of $1,000. If the man is entitled to $999 he is entitled to 
$1,099, in my judgment. I do not like to see this limitation of $1,000. 
It merely postpones the time when a man gets what he has been 
entitled to for a long time. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, as I said, as far as I know the only motiva- 
tion in putting in that limitation was that we felt Congress might 
want it there. But certainly, if they don’t want it, we don’t want it. 

Mir. Van Zanpt. Have you any idea how many of these claims are 
represented by officers? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. You have no breakdown between officers and 
enlisted men? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The reason I ask that is this: Has not an enlisted 
man a contract with the Government of the United States, repre- 
sented by his enlistment. And if his record is not correct because of 
an error, would it not be well for the Congress of the United States to 
recognize the original contract and to give him what he is entitled to? 
If he is entitled to $500, give him $500. And if he is entitled to 
$10,000, give him $10,000. 

If you have a contract with the Government and you do not up- 
hold your end of it, the Government would collect from you to the 
last penny. 

Mr. Jackson. We certainly have no opposition to that. The 
whole purpose of these boards is to correct for the enlisted man as 
well as officers whatever adjustment has to be done. 

Mr. Duruam. Is there money available to pay these claims without 
asking for a new appropriation included in the present appropriation? 

Mr. Jackson. The bill will provide authority for appropriating 
the amount, if it is passed. 

Mr. Cuementre. What I am trying to make clear is that this man 
is entitled to this money, as Congressman Van Zandt said. If he is 
a technical sergeant and should have received $173 a month, and if 
he is only paid $123 a month as a corporal, why should he have to 
fite a claim to get his money, to begin with? 

Mr. Jackson. Because of the nece ssitv to correct the record in 
order to pay him. 

Mr. Ciremente. If it was lawful to pay him $173 a month in the 
first place, why shouldn’t payment of his claim be automatic? As an 
enlisted man, a technical sergeant, he is entitled to $173. If he gets 
only $123 a month and is denied $50 a month for 4 years, why should 
he have to file a claim to be the balance of the $173 that was originally 
provided for? 

Mr. Jackson. If his record shows erroneously he was a corporal 
instead of a sergeant, the Board hears evidence and finds that error 
obtains and corrects the error, and until the Comptroller General’s 
decision, would have paid him. But that Comptroller General’s 
decision, which I have just cited, said that there is a legal inhibition 
to pay him, which we are trying to correct by this bill. 

Mr. Cuemente. If the record shows that he was a sergeant he 
would be getting that payment all the time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Congress would have appropriated the money to 
pay it. 

Mav I ask this witness what is this Federal Tort Claims Act. 
Would you just refresh my memory on that for me. 

Mr. Jackson. I am not too familiar with that, but, as I understand 
it, it permits the filing of claims up to a thousand dollars in instances 
where the aggrieved party has an action against the Government 
and purports to give expeditious relief rather than through the cus- 
tomarv channe's of suing acains: the Government. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. in other words, vou reach out and pick the 
Federal Tort Claims Act to establish this limitation of $1,000; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. The individual who can apply under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act does not have a contract with the Government as 
does an enlisted man? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then why reach out and pick the Federal Tort 
Claims Act? Why not forget about it? 

Mr. Jackson. I am only too willing to forget about it. The only 
reason we were concerned about was that if we proposed this bill 
without any limitation, Congress would not approve it. We would 
wholeheartedly concur with the removal of the $1,000 limitation if 
you gentlemen see fit to recommend it. 

Mr. Durnam. If we struck out the proviso on page 3, could the 
Department go out and pay these claims on what was decided to be 
the correct amount? 

\ir. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Durnam. You could under the present law, regardless of the 
Tort Claims Act? 

\ir. Jackson. Not on a correction of record, no, sir; not in the face 
of the Comptroller General’s opinion. 

\ir. Van Zanpr. If we were to delete from the bill the proviso you 


with that language deleted, vou could then pay the claims in excess 


have on page 3, lines 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the bill was to become a law 


\lr. JacKson. Yes, sir. 





r. DurHAM. That is the question I asked. 
\ir. Clemente. That is not entirely correct, unless we specifically 
id any claim of anv amount be paid, the Comptroller General may 
n this bill again that that limitation continues. 
vi 5 L\.CKSON, The bs SIs ol his Hirst decision Was hot on any mone- 
vy limitation. It was on lack of any authority to pay that he 
predicat ra his de i ion. 
Vir. CheMENTE. Who picked the $1,000 out 
\ir. Jackson. He didn’t. He said that under no condition was 
there any authority for the departments to pay money predicated 
on a corrected record. 


Mir. Cuemente. Do you cite a provision to pay any amount and 


put it in the bill. 

Mr. Jackson. That would be fine. It would certainly remove any 
(| nm Of the intent of Congress in sO doing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If vou relieve this limitation, you are going to do 
that verv thine You ire going to settle the claim based on the very 


amount 

Mr. Doyie. May I ask the witness, in answer to my question how 
many in the Army were to vour knowledge presently in excess of 
$1,000, vou answered nine, I believe. 

Mir. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Dorie. That is, out of 699 cases in which there has been an 
allowance? 

Mr. Jackson. That is out of the 134 that they have actually 
processed. And out of the totals in the Navy I am informed there 
were 21 in which over $1,000 was involved. 

\{ir. Doyte. How many in the Air Force? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not have the figure, sir. 
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Mr. Doy.x. So in both Army and Navy, there would be only 
cases involved. 

Mr. Jackson. The Army has processed only 134. There have been 
700 cases decided. A guess would be that 600 of them would involve 
monetary payments. We don’t know. I would be glad to get those 
figures for you. 

Mr. Duruam. Do most of these claims grow out of being prisoners? 

Mr. Jackson. Some of them do. They run the whole gamut of 
points of error. 

Mr. Duruam. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. CLtemMenteE. There is a statement in the bill about a complete 
release. Lam concerned about that because of the fact that some of 
the members of the Armed Forces may not know what their rights are. 

Does the overriding responsibility to find whether he is getting 
correct payment rest on the enlisted man or is the Department going 
to be the one responsible in deteermining what the accounting may be. 

Mr. Jackson. [ can only answer that in this way, sir. The 
Department of Defense and the Departments are very anxious this 
bill be passed. They are very anxious to see that these men get what 
they are entitled to. The Boards do a very serious job in carrying out 
their duty and I am quite sure they are alert to the rights of the com- 
plainants, the applicants, as alert to the rights of the applicant as they 
are to the rights of the Government. 

Moreover, the applicant | nas a right to be repr ‘sented by Couns o 
and I feel reasonably sure from the whole motivation of this bill 
that there would be no advantage taken of the applicant. 


Mr. CuemMente. I did not mean it in that way. Suppose an honest 

| mad ap lg See Chal ols »« 

error had been made byt the De ‘partment, and ne signs a hinai ciaim and 
4 > 1 } I 1 

accepts it, that constitutes a com ipl ‘te release. fe has no further 


claim against the Government. 
Mr. Jackson. These hearings are conducted with a care and a 
leliberation like that in any court. Of course it is true that in any 
quasi-judicial body that some error could happen, but even there | 
think the Board on its own motion, if the error were pointed out, 
could review its own act. 


Mr. CLEMENTE. One other question. 


Mr. Saas E. Mav I pursue this for a moment. 

+3 CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. If the witness wil pardon me, I would agree with the 
ene of the bill that a release 294 r me and that the Board could 


not review the terms of its own act under any judgment. There 


would be no basis on which the claimant could get before the Board 
again under the circumstances. 

Mr. Jackson. Not of his own right. 

I said if the Board found a patent error. 

Mr. Doyie. There is not any allowance for that in the bill. 

Mr. CbemMents. It would not necessarily be a claim. 

Mir. Doyie. it is to correct the record further. 

Mr. Jackson. I think, without arguing the point unduly, it is 
inherent or would be under the present powers of the Board to review 
its own action on its own motion. I would agree that if the claimant 
as a matter of right demanded a rehearing, he might not have an 
opportunity for hearing. But I submit if the Board on its own 
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motion were to review what it felt was its own error, it would be 
inherent in the powers in 207. 

Mr. Doyur. I am sure the counsel is an expert in that field of law 
and I am not. I would not want any person estopped, however, 
where there had been a mutual mistake signing a general release. 
| know he could not in civil court go and get it opened up again if 
he signed a general release, in the absence of fraud. You make 
allowance for fraud but you do not make any allowance for mutual 
mistakes, which would seem to me to be the only other ground on 
which the Board could review its own action. 

The thing [ am trying to do, Counsel, is to make sure that the 
door is open for the Board to reopen a second mistake when it occurs 

nd correet the record again. 


PD } ey | a sae : 1 refan ry 
If VOU say the Board has that mberent rent, that is satisfactory 


fo me 


‘ } ] aar ’ 
it AC KSON | qdo not want to miusiead vou, sir. ihe purpose ot 
] tT) Vj 14)? 1 ig } i? ve yt? 1 ne | Vows 1} } sppeal ot 
is PFrOVISlO IS to precrude Moco i} del ( ( VECARLIOUS BDPCAI { 
c. « 4 > 1 | 4} ° , : ] +] ; b be ] 
much to the Board, but to other a: ies and other offices, to deal 
I these matters with son expeditiousness and some fhnaenty. 
I 7 , i ) j , nicts] | vay . oe nal 
Phe Department has made its mistake. It has corrected it, and 
' 
that is that 


Indeed, that was the purpose of this amendment and | do not 


mean to give th impression th the Board would readily listen to 
an application to review its finding. The party whose application ts 

nied might feel that he was wrong but after full hearing it 1s final. 
I am only saving, sir, that if it were brought to the attention of the 


RB ~~ ae ag a the B “a wh inv : coi ; | 
ORrd, MN MY opinion the Heard could On Its own Motv08N reopen the 


matter to correct a flagrant or patent error 
Mr. Cuemenve. If a claim has been filed 3 or 4 vears ago, and 
claimant is now deceased, is continuance of the claim automatic or 
by next of kin or representative of 
i 


the estate; and will he suffer any lost rights under this bill? 

Mr. Jackson. If the application is initiated, it would come to 
adjudication even with the intervening death of claimant. If he died 
before he made the claim, there is ¢ rtainty an instance where if his 
widow. for instanee. would have benefited, she can make the claim. 
But where the benefit would accrue exclusively to him, and thereby 


i 


must some new demand be made 


Lo his estate, as pro, ded here, initiat | after death, | do not think sO. 


We have represent itives of all of the Boards here. They are more 
expert on procedure than Lam. Perhaps one of those representatives 
would answer that question. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you come forward, please, as a group, to the 
table here. 

Mr. Cronkrire. I might volunteer this answer. 

My name is John L. Cronkrite, executive secretary of the Army 
Board on Correction of Military Records. 

Our plan is, if this bill passes automatically an order of the Secre- 
tary will go to the Chief of Finance and they will pick it up and com- 
pute the amounts and send the statements to the claimant and _ elim- 
inate any discrepancies before any final settlement is made. 

Mr. Ciemente. The point I am making is that I received a letter 
about 2 years ago from a widow who said her husband had written 
her in a letter that he was short paid and not given his correct salary. 
He was killed in Germany, I think in an automobile accident. He had 
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never filed any claim. According to the statement, unless claimant 
has filed the original claim whereby it would accrue to his benefit, no 
claim can be filed by the next of kin or any legal beneficiary. 

Mr. Wiaarns. 1 am Chester Wiggins, of the Board for Correction 
of Naval Records, Navy Department. 

The Navy takes the position that the widow may file and may 
pursue the claim to a judgment. We feel the estate is entitled here; 
that she is entitled, that is. 

Mr. CLemente. The second question comes, How would she prose- 
cute the claim without the facts? 

Myr. Wiaarns. We do assist and in fact we do find ourselves in some 
of these actions pleading the case for the individual. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is what I wanted to find out. She does not 
know what the score is, what the records contain. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not possible the widow would go to one of 
the service organizations and they would provide counsel? 

Mr. Wigains. Very often that would be done. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Such organizations as the Red Feather would be 
ready to assist. 

Mr. Wiearins. Yes; they have counsel to assist in that work. 

Mr. CLhemMente. You said the rights would accrue to the individual 
or to his widow. Does that still hold? 

Mr. Jackson. I am not a Board member, but counsel. In either 
case it accrues to the estate of the serviceman and | was in error 
when I said the benefits would accrue only to the widow. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Dovle. 


t T> ” 4 ‘ | Pog ‘ ! . ‘ WW: , . 
Mr. Doyue. Referrme to page 2, lines 21 and 22, ecalline vou 
attention to where it says, “prescribed by the applicable provisions 
ee : : ! a ae cs ey 
of law relatine to the kind of payment involved,” is that the law of the 


! 
| H , ] { ’ } 
oetate where deceased was resiaent, or wnat. 
l 


Mr. Jackson. That has to do with the type of benefits the correc- 
tion of the error would apply LO, and those several acts have diffs rent 
provisions as to the order of precedence. 

Mr. Doyue. I have not made myself clear 

Calling vour attention to line 20, “in the order of precedence or 
succession ‘as May be prescribed by the appli able provisiol s of law” 
What law applies to the order of succession? Is that under State law 
which was the residence of the deceased? 

Mr. Jackson. No. If 1 understand the laneuage here it: lates to 
the law of the kind of Da ment whic h is now arowed by eorrection of 
the record, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wouldn’t that mean probably straight pay, 
quarters’ allowance, clothing allowance, travel allowance, all of which 


are covered by CNIStINg law 

Mr. Doyte. I see. 

Mr. Chemente. Next of kin are determined by State law. Tf he 
were duly appointed yy the State,the Department of Defense would 
not chailenge that. 

Mr. Jackson. Not if a representative appointed by the State made 
the claim. The bill so says. 

Mr. Duruam. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jackson. May I ask vour indulgence for a further observation. 
I would like to address myself for just a few minutes, unless you would 
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rather call me back, to two or three objections made to the bill or to 
be made subsequently. But while I have the stand I would like to 
cive our answers. 

Mr. Smart. The witness refers to the conference I held the day 
before yesterday with representatives of the Comptroller General and 
Mr. Jackson, and some others, at which time the Comptroller General’s 
objections were stated. It was thoroughly understood by them that 
Mr. Jackson might discuss this before he left the stand. 

Mr. Duruam. Proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank vou, sir. 

The General Accounting Office is concerned with three points in 
this bill. I will not attempt to state their objections; they can do it 
better than [I for themselves. 

The first one is addressed to the very section you gentlemen have 


eatarr whe . . a = 9 , =» ry : 
referred to, particularly Imes 10, 11, 12, and 13, on page 8. They 
object to the language: 

And su Ss ment shall } i 1 ¢ sive oO! i officers of the Gover 
m 1din "eview Dv t rts of t { ed Stat eX at when pro red 
DV mea ol id 


Their objection is, however, not motivated by the reasons that 
prompted yours, apparently, because it claims that their office would 
be precluded from ringed in the premises. 

The position of the Department of Defense is simply this: Insofar 
as the prerogatives of the Gok verall (Accounting Office would involve 
audit of the accuracy of the act of the disbursing officer, we have 
absolutely no obj jection, and we submit it can be done on that language. 
They are doing it under similar language in other acts. 

But we submit if it implies they should have a part in reviewing or 
determining the adjudication of the merits of the claim, our position 
is very strongl) opposed to that 

Mr _ Van Zanpr. They do not have it now. That is, when you 
make a dseiilisn today, concerning, sav, back pay for an enlisted man, 
they have nothing to do with that decision. 

Ir a ACKSON. Yes, sir. 

[r. Van Zanprt. All they do is audit your account. 

Ir. Jackson. Of course we do not pay the money now since the 
Comptroller General issued his decision, but we say section 207 vests 
lenary powers in these boards to decide on the merits and the General 
Accounting Office should be limited to the matter of auditing for 


accuracy. 


! 
I 


Mr. Ciementre. You do not want to place them in an appellate 
status? 

Mr. Jackson. That ts it exactly, sir. 

Mr. Dove. You would not object to having them enter into the 


review if there was a mutual mistake? The way this is worded, they 
would not have the right; but should they not have the right? 

[ am a lawyer myself. I have seen how those things work, not in 
this particular sort of instance, but in many, many instances where 
there are honest, mutual mistakes, and then a person is foreclosed by 
the language of the statute from having a mutual mistake corrected. 

think the door ought to be left pretty open, because even Govern- 
ment departments make mistakes and they make them twice instead 
of once. I doubt if it ought to be limited to fraud, because that means 
either fraud by the Government or fraud by the claimant. 
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Mr. Van Zanvt. Would the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Doyuie. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Would the gentleman agree to apply the same 
policy to the Veterans’ Administration in the adjudication of all claims? 

Mr. Doyte. Why not? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If you apply it to one, why not apply it to all. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not want to get this issue confused, as far as the 
Department is concerned. We feel, and I think your concern is with 
regard to the applicant, if there is an error, he would be precluded 
from having it corrected. 

Mr. Doyuir. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. On that score I think the whole approach, as these 
gentlemen can concur, is wholly consonant with vour view to assure 
if the Board, even after full hearing, made a mistake and it was called 
to their attention, they would on their own motion review. 

The other side of the picture is that we want to preclude any other 
agency from entering into the merits of the case and from passing 
review on it. We feel it would contravene the very substance of section 


On” Be ° gas = s eee . ie . ° + . 
207 which gives this plenary original jurisdiction to these boards a 


id, 
as regards the claimants, I feel that you can rest at ease, as far as anv 
injustice to them is concerned, on the matter of an error being done 
by the Board. 

Would any of you gentlemen care to speak to that? 

Very well. Now on this other, I urge that we do not be forced to 
delete this language, because it would be implied then that the 
General Accounting Oflice—certainly it would be implied—would 
have the right to go in and review the merits and to determine the 
Board had erroneously made a decision, and thereafter the money 
would not be forthcoming. 

So I urge that vou give us that protection by allowing that language 
to stay in. 

Mr. DurHam. That would put you in the position of one Govern- 
ment agency passing on the review of another Government agency. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

The next point is at the bottom of page 3, the same page, the last 
three lines: 

Provided, That such payments are authorized to be made to such personnel 
without the necessity of reenlistment or reappointment to the grade, rank, or 
office to which such pay, allowances 
and so on, is allowed. 

Now, there is another Comptroller General’s opinion to the effect 
that it would be unlawful to pay moneys to a person who was not in a 
military status. Indeed, it is quite possible, and indeed it quite often 
occurs, that until this error is discovered, and application to the 
Board is made, this man is out of the service. He isa civilian. That 
opinion requires us to reenlist him and reappoint him to get confirma- 
tion of the officers requiring it, to comply with that technicality. We 
submit that is not indicated. We submit that is indeed a matter 
which is not within the provinee of the General Accountine Office, 
particularly’, and L ce not think they urge ‘t teo strengly. I think 
they are going to mention it. But we ask that we not be required 
to go through that act. 

Mr. Durnam. A lot of these claimants are dead? 
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Mr. Jackson. We cannot appoint them if they are dead. We could 
not do that in any event. 

Mr. Durnam. That decision would apply to all of them. Such a 
decision would apply to all claimants, would st not? 

Mr. Jackson. The gravamen of the act was that it was illegal to pay 
moneys to an individual who was a civilian and not in a military 
status. 

The case of the deceased person as of the time he was alive, the 
Board determines he was entitled to it, and he would pay it to his 
heirs and there is no objection to them as pavees. 

Mr. Duruam. What is your other objection? 

Mr. Jackson. It was objected by the General Accounting Office, 
and | don’t know how strenuously, there should be a time limitation. 
That seems perfectly reasonable, because when claims are made 
there is a statute of limitations 

However, we call your attention to the fact that it is quite possible 
and indeed does occur that a soldier or person in the service has no 
knowledge of their error for perhaps 20 years, perhaps at the time of 
discharge. 
bitrarily set a 1Q-vear limitation and he comes up for 


retirement or other benefit and it is pointed out that 26 vears ago this 
ack mark is in his record, he is precluded, 
Further, | submit that situation can be handled by this Board 
themselves, because it is not a matter of arbitrarily finding a man 


tv of dilatory action or ouilty of laches for some ulterior motive, 


and, if it is not so, thev ean act accordin: 


Mir. Doyut But that leaves the Board as a hudicial hoard to de- 
mine as a legal body wheth or not there have been laches 

AGE ( SON fy at | rieht 

Mr. Doyue. Isn’t that the diffi \ Some boards may sav 5 
rs. other i} o1 ()? 


phere again | would be ANXIOUS That the Claimant KNOW now Many 


vears he has the right 

Nii \ N Z NDI lt micht by an inusual sit MvLiIon. Hiere 1s the 
chief petty officer with 30 vears of life in the Navy. He retires and 

e Board in consid ine his case goes back to the time that he enlisted 

d reviews that day in and day out. He is informed just at this 
same tire that he has this mark in his record. Then he has to come 
DeLore he Board and prove hat took place oi) vears before. and the 
only time be knew of it was 30 vears aiter he rot the reeord. 

Mr. JACKSON. Y« Be that is right, sir, and that is why we urge that 
there be no fixed statute of limitation. But I do not urge we bar 
anv ciaims. I sav the Board can take that consideration as a factor 


and, indeed, these applicants have to prove their case, and 1 they 
have slept on their rights, that is a matter which the Board has taken 
into consideration. 


\ir. Doyus. Do the Boards operate under written rules and regula- 


tions—the Boards vou represent? 

Mit JACKSON. Y« 1, sir. 

Mr. Doyue. In a case like this, the Board might rule there was 
laches if a man did not come within 10 years. If so, what rights 
vould that man have? [am not arguing for a limitation that would 


shorten the period. I am arguing against limitation so that there 
would be no foreclosure of a right to come in. 
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Mr. Doyte. I think what the chairman would say in deciding the 
merits of this case, the man has deliberatety and willfully delayed; we 
do not have the witnesses, and that would be a factor in resolving the 
case. I do not think the position would be it would not hear him. 

Mr. Doyue. I am not so sure that a military or any other admuinis- 
trative body is always able to ascertain what the true facts are in any 
case. In other words, I am not so sure that complainant’s witnesses 
or evidence is available to satisfy a Board that there has not been 
laches. I know of a case, in fact, a couple, right now, where, on 
account of deaths, and inability to locate witnesses, the boys cannot 
prove facts which were known to exist at the time of the incident, and 
therefore a boy is foreclosed often because of destruction of evidence, 
death, and those things that do enter in. 

The thing | am arguing for is not a limitation which would make 
it hard for any boy to get his claim, but rather avgainst why procedure 
which would make it dependent on the temperament, disposition, 
or how that man happens to feel that morning. 

Mr. Jackson. Would vou comment on that. 

Mr. Wiaaeinxn. Our experience is in that event we make every 
sincere effort to avoid just the sort of thing vou have in mind, and 
I should like to cite figures accumulated over a period of approxi- 
mately 4 years. There were 7,735 applications, and they neve 
denied a man because of laches, and we have no intention of doing 
that. 

Mr. Doyie. May [ commend vou for that. 


{ 


Nir. Wiaerxn. We had a number of cases in regard to services stacus 
in the Spanish-American War. Obviously, in such a case, that man’s 
file will go back a great many vears. And we have never denied 


man on that ground. 

Mr. Dorie. What is the Army’s position. 

Mr. Cronkrire. We do the same. There was a case in particular 
where a man was drummed out of the Army, in the Spanish-American 
War, and it was not until 1948 that he made application to our Board 
and our investigation disclosed that he was drummed out of the 
Army and that he was carried as a deserter, and the actual entry of 
“deserter” was put on there by the very man who drummed him out 
of camp. 

We follow the same general pattern that the Navy does, on that 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Doyite. May I ask just this one question. Do any of the other 
gentlemen from the other Departments have any objection to the 
deletion of these three lines, beginning: 

Provided further, That, where the amount so found is in excess of $1,000, no 
payment in any amount shall be made unless specifically authorized in an appro- 
priation Act. 

Mr. Burns. The General Accounting Office would like to make 
some comment. 

Mr. Byers. The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard concur 
with Mr. Jackson’s position. 

Mr. Duruam. The services agree? 

Mr. Byers. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burns, would you come forward. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN T. BURNS, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


. . is : r . n 

Mr. Burns. I am John T. Burns, an attorney in the Office of the 
General Counsel of the General Accounting Office, and I am appearing 
here as a representative of that Office. 

I would like to summarize the report which the Acting Comptroller, 
Mr. Yates, made on this bill, under date of March 16, 1951, at the 
request of the chairman of this committee. Such report was concluded 
with the statement that the General Accounting Office strongly 
recommends against favorable consideration of the bill in its present 
form. That recommendation was based, not on the General Account- 
ing Office’s opposition to the general purpose of the bill, but mainly 
on its opposition to the following three features: 

1. The lack of any time limitation in the bill. 

2. The inclusion of the provision in subsection (c) which would 
make administrative settlements final and conclusive on all officers 
of the Government, including the courts, except where fraud was 
involved. 

3. The inclusion in subsection (d) of language which seemingly 
would have the effect of authorizing military and naval payments to 
persons with a questionable and ill-defined military or naval status. 

In connection with the first of such objections, | would like to quote 
two sentences from Acting Comptroller General’s report as follows: 

The jurisdiction of the boards established pursuant to such provision extends 
not only to the records of veterans of all wars in which this country has been 
engaged but also to the records of any person, living or dead, who may have 
served in the Armed Forces at any time in the history of the Nation, * ¥* *, 
Taking into consideration the fact that such boards apparently have taken 
jurisdiction not only to correct. records but also to “‘create’’ records which are 
patently contrary to fact, I think it safely may be said that through the years the 
cost would run into many millions of dollars. 

Respecting the second main objection—that is, that administrative 
settlements would be final and conclusive on all officers of the Gov- 
ernment—the Acting Comptroller General stated: 

There is one more provision in the bill which causes this Office grave concern. 
That is the provision contained in section 1 (¢) which, coupled with lines 5 and 6 
on page 2 of the bill, would authorize the heads of the departments concerned, 
or their designees, to make settlements and payments under the bill and would 
make all such settlements final and conclusive on all officers of the Government 
except when procured by means of fraud. If enacted, such provision would be 
permanent legislation. While temporary provisions of that character, having 
the effect of relaxing accounting responsibility, found some justification in war- 
time necessities, I believe you will appreciate that this Office is unalterably 
opposed to their permanent extension into peacetime activities. Not only do 
they encroach on the basic principles of sound government embodied in the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act but, in the final analysis, by making the 
spending agencies the final judges of the validity and propriety of their own 
expenditures of public funds, such provisions cannot help but dissipate the 
fundamental power of the Congress over the purse. 

With respect to the third principal objection to the bill, the follow- 
ing paragraph is quoted from the Acting Comptroller General’s 
report: 

It is also noted that section 1 (d) of the bill would provide that continuing pay- 
ments authorized to be made under the bill could be made without the necessity 
of reenlistment or reappointment of the persons concerned to the grade, rank, or 
office to which such pay (including retired or retirement pay) allowances, etc., 
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are attached. Thus, should the bill become law in its present form, situations 
would be created whereby persons with no military status whatever, having none 
of the responsibilities and owing none of the duties of persons with military status, 
would be drawing active-duty pay and allowances or retired pay in the same 
manner as persons who do have a military status. In my opinion such situations 
should not be permitted to exist and it is suggested that, if such a bill as H. R 
1181 is to become law, provision should be made therein for the enlistment or 
appointment of such persons to an appropriate status in the Armed Forces so that 
the Government will be entitled to receive from them the services it normally is 
entitled to expect from persons. receiving active-duty pay and allowances or 
retired pay. Moreover, if continuing payments of military pay and allowances 
should be authorized for nonmilitary personnel, various complications doubtless 
would arise as to just how and when such payments would be, or could be ter- 
minated in such cases. 

Mr. Edward T. Carr, who is also an attorney in the General 
counting Office, is here with me today fand both Mr. Carr and I wil! 
attempt to answer any questions any member of the committee may 
care to ask. 

if | may make one observation on that thousand-dollar provisiot 
on page 3 of the bill, I might say that I believe that was put in this 
bill for this reason, and ties up with the Federal Tort Claims Act in 
this way. 

Section 207 of the Federal Reorganization Act deals with correction 
of records. The Federal Tort Claims Act is a separate title in the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

When section 207 was put in there, it was put in as a sort of after- 
thought, I believe, because I talked with the man who was responsible 
for having got it into the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, anc 
it is fairly obvious, since the Federal Tort Claims Act was put in there, 

and they have elaborate phrasing in that act on the payment of tori 
claims and the limitation of amounts and all that sort of thing, it is 
very obvious that that sort of consideration was not given by Congress 
to the question of how payments were to be m: = under section 207; 
and, as a matter of fact, before the Comptroller General rendered his 
decision that 207 did not operate to authorize reeset the Senate 
Judiciary Committee had taken the same position. They did that 
notwithstanding they were advised by the Departments the question 
was pending before the Comptroller General. In effect, they said 
that, whatever the ( ‘omptroller General rules, you can’t make pay- 
ments anyway. That was what the Senate Judiciary Committee said 
at that time. 

The General Accounting Office does not oppose the enactment of 

bill like this bill, substantially, with the exception of certain provi- 
sions, because we recognize there is a need for something like this and 
we recognize there is considerable pressure on the part of people who 
had their records corrected to get paid, and properly so. 

But we do think that these points which we have made should be 
taken into consideration by the Congress, and we submit that this 
function which the Department now performs under section 207 
is a function which the Congress itself performed throughout the 
history of this country up until the time section 207 was passed. 
In other words, nobody got a record corrected, nobody got paid under 
the circumstance of these cases, unless and until there was a private 
relief bill passed for that particular case, prior to August 1, 1946, 
when these boards were set up. 
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The question is, just how much of its authority—that is, of the 
authority which Congress exercised prior to 1946—does it want to 
give to the Departments. 

We respectfully submit this thousand-dollar limitation is a reason- 
able limitation. We did not have anything to do with putting it in 
the bill itself. It is similar to a provision that is in the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. In other words, they have made. special provision 
respecting payment of a tort claim amounting to over a thousand 
dollars and we submit this is no different than if a man sued in the 
Court of Claims, even under a special bill giving the Court of Claims 
jurisidiction in that case. Even if the Court of Claims rendered 
judgment in the case, they would then have to come to Congress for 
an appropriation to pay the claimant. 

So, in the case of a claim ef this nature for more than $1,000, we 
feel that the limitation should be there, due to the peculiar nature of 
the claim in the first place; it is not any clear-cut proposition. It is 
not a matter on which all of us here would agree that the man is 
entitled to the money in every case. We agree that somebody in the 
Department should have the final word on whether the record should 
be corrected. We are willing to agree to that. We do not want to 
interfere with that jurisdiction provided 1t comes under the act and 
that any payments made as a result of the correction are computed 
correctly and otherwise are proper payments. The specific recom- 
mendations that we would make are not only to retain the thousand- 
dollar limitation but to add a little bit to that limitation; and, as I 
say, it is not a question of setting up a limitation so much as it is a 
question of how much of the power that was always exercised by the 
Congress do they want to give away. 

So, what we would do would be to amend the proviso, starting on 
line 2 of page 3, to say 

That where the amount so found is in excess of $1,000 or relates to any period 
beginning more than five years prior to the date of the application for corrective 
action, under section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 or sub- 
section (a) of this section, no payment in any amount shall be made unless specifi- 
cally authorized in an appropriation act. 

I do not suppose there would be any great delay in getting these 
payments. Certainly a delay of not more than a year, at most, would 
result. The matter has presumably dragged on. The man does not 
get immediate action before the Board anyway. And it retains to 
the Congress the authority to scrutinize these payments if they so 
desire as they come along, and to have some check on the action taken 
by these boards. You are granting an awful lot of power to the 
boards, and you will see from the examples of the corrections made, 
as set forth in the Acting Comptroller General’s report to the com- 
inittee, that you have some very peculiar circumstances where all of 
us here might differ about whether any injustice was done or error 
was made. 

In any such cases we do not propose to say the Comptroller General 
should review the matter of whether the Board was correct in what 
it did, but simply that the Comptroller General should have authority 
to, audit the payment and decide whether the Board had jurisdiction, 
and we respectfully submit that this probably could not be done 
under the provision on lines 10 through 13, page 3, of this bill. 
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Mr. Duruam. Does he not have that authority now under general 
law? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. He does; but, if these lines 10 through 13 were 
left in the bill, that would take away his authority with respect to 
this particular type of cases. 

Mr. Duruam. Do you think that would take it away? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. We feel strongly that it would; that it is 
an unwarranted interference with the jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
General, and that all the arguments which the Departments propose 
for retaining that language are things which would happen whether 
this language is retained or not. 

In other words, we are not going to question their determination, 
even in the case of the man who was given 2 years’ additional lon- 
gevity so that those 2 years add to his pay for the rest of his life. 
We would not question their authority to make such a correction. 

Mr. Duruam. You people are not interested whether he was 
a. w. o. |. or anything like that. 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. The only thing at the present time is whether a 
man serves 6 months, 12 months, something to base your figure on? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I do not see why there should be any disagreement 
there between the Departments, if that is clear enough. If this 
proviso takes the authority away from the General Accounting Office 
to determine whether the man served 12 months, 18 months, or 2 
years, and not review the case—- 

Mr. Burns. No, sir; we do not propose to review the case. But 
we think that this language would take away our authority to pass 
on the computation of the payment, for example. 

Mr. Ciements. | note during your discussion you are always 
referring to the ¢ ee r General’s office. In these three lines, 
it includes review by the courts in the United States. It cuts the 
courts out completely. 

Mr. URNS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. Do you see any justification for that? 

Mr. Burns. I certainly do not. I would delete lines 10 through 13. 

Mr. Van ZANDT. Does the Comptroller General look into the deci- 
sions " the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why should he look into these cases? 

Mir. Burns. The Veterans’ Administration has had its authority to 
make final and conclusive decisions. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And here we are giving to the military departments 
a thing to make final decisions. 

Mr. Burns. That is historical. With respect to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, that is pretty much a law unto itself. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. We will make this a law unto itself. 

Mr. Burns. The point 1 make is that Congress is giving awa\ 
power; that is, that when section 207 was passed originally in 1946 it 
had the effect of giving away power which Congress itself had been 
exercising since the beginning of the country. 

Mr. Durvam. This would cover not only these claims but thousands 
of other claims originating in the War Department? 
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Mr. Burns. No, sir. This bill would only cover cases where correc- 
tion of a record was made under section 207. 

Mr. Duruam. So it would just be confined to these cases? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What authority do you have in renegotiation of 
war contracts? ' 

Mr. Burns. I am not a contract expert. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think you will find that we have delegated au- 
thority to adjust contracts, and you people may audit for money in- 
volved but not for other purposes. 

Mr. Burns. The General Accounting Office was set up by the 
Congress as part of the legislative branch of the Government, to be 
the watchdog of the Public Treasury. It may be that under wartime 
situations, where you have a need for renegotiations of contracts, it is 
necessary because of the volume of business, the time element, and 
other features which we do not have here to relax controls and it may 
be appropriate to do that. But we think there is an entirely different 
proposition involved here. 

Mr. Doyir. I do not see any similarity as to procedure in law of the 
Tort Claims Act involving sums of $1,000 or less, and this case. 
What is the similarity? 

Mr. Burns. The only similarity is that before the Federal Tort 
Claims Act was passed, all tort claims had to come before the Congress 
for private bill and all cases involving the correction of military records 
had to come before the Congress for private bill. 

These two classes of cases were put in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act as types of cases that should be considered in connection with the 
matter of freeing Congress from the large burden of considering a 
stream of private bills of all kinds. 

Mr. Doyuer. For that reason, why should not Congress be relieved 
and why should the Appropriations Committee have to hear 23 cases 
of these 9,000 cases involving more than $1,000. I am just as zealous 
in protecting the power and authority of Congress as you people are 
but [am not interested in becoming a clerk. 

Mr. Burns. The only thing is that it does enable Congress to 
retain some control and have some idea what is going on in this field. 
In effect, coming up for these appropriation items is like making 
recurring reports to the Congress showing what the departments are 
doing under the authority you give them here. That is the advantage 
of requiring the departments to come to Congress for an appropria- 
tion, in the same manner that the judgments of the Court of Claims 
come to Congress. 

Mr. Duruam. I think, of course, that the difference here is that 
the tort claims arise from thousands of different things outside of 
the Federal Government. For instance, if you are run into by 
somebody driving a Federal car, you sue the Government under the 
Tort Claims Act. 

But here there is a Federal employee who has signed a contract, 
which looks to me a little different. 
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Mr. Burns. Except, sir, that most of these cases are far from 
clear-cut cases. For example, there is the case of the man who is 
given additional longevity pay. Actually that man is given credit 
for 2 years of Navy service when he did not in fact have 2 years’ 
service. They just say, if Western Union had delivered the telegram 
at the proper time and if he had received it and if he had accepted 
and if all these things had been done, then he would have been a 
member of the Naval Reserve on inactive duty; and that inactive 
time counts for longevity. The department would say, in effect, 
“We decide that all that has we ‘en done and we give him credit for 2 
years’ service. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is the responsibility of these boards; is it 
not? 

Mr. Burns. The point I am making is that it is the responsibility 
of the board, but the error or injustice is not clear cut. It is not a 
clear-cut case of injustice to the man in every case. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is your opinion, but not theirs? 

fr. Burns. Yes. 

Mr. Doyur. Is it not one of the purposes of Government to see 
that the ends of justice are served? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

Mr, Doyir. Why should we be so supertechnical in all these things 
if the ends of just ice are better served by | being fair and reasonable? 

Mr. Burns. That is true. That is a matter within the discretion 
of the board. jut due to the numbers of these cases, if nothing else, 
the thousands of eases that come before these boards, and the faet 
that they turn down a great percentage, according to the figures that 
came out this morning, that is an indication that in many of the 
cases they do dec sid there is no clear-cut injustice or inequity. 

Mr. Doyir. That should give us more confidence in the judgment 
of the boards, instead of less, if in fact they turn down a great many 
of them. 

Mir. Burns. It depends on yourselves, sir. The power here in- 
volved, up until 1946, was always exercised by Congress, and _ it 
depends upon how much of it you want to give away. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. How about the man up to 1943 who was promoted. 
There was a captain in Philadelphia who was promoted to major and 
he had been gone 3 weeks and the papers followed him all over the 
country. He got them 8 months later and they said that he was not 
entitled to his pay as a major for the intervening period because his 
new commission as 2 major was never sent up. 

Do vou think that is reasonable? 

Mr. Burns. For cases like that Congress actually passed a statute 
saving he should get his pay from the date of the order of appointment. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Later on; ves. 

Mr. Duruam. We will adjourn at this time and will consider this 
bill further at a hearing which will be set for Monday, May 7, at 
10 a. m. 


(Whereupon, : 


t 11:20 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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Housr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, May 7, 1951. 
The subcommittee met at 10a. m., Hon. Carl T. Durham (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Durnam. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
We will proceed with bill H. R. 1481. 
Mr. Burns, will you come back and summarize for the committee 
the differences between the GAO and the Department, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. BURNS, ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF THE 
GENERAL COUNSEL, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE —Resumed 


Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman, the principal differences between the 
General Accounting Office and the Department of Defense are three, 
and I might repeat them from my prepared statement. 

1. The lack of any time limitation in the bill. 

On the matter of the time limitation in the bill, the representative 
from the Department of Defense has attempted to say that these 
cases differ from other types of cases to which statutes of limitations 
do apply and that for some reason or other there should not be any 
statute of limitations in connection with this type of thing. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to sections 301 and 302 
of the GI bill of rights. That is 38 United States Code 693 (h) 
and 693 (1). 

Now, 38 United States Code 693 (bh) is that provision which author- 
izes the heads of departments to correct discharges, to change the 
ype of discharge, where the discharge resulted from other than 
general court martial. And in that section there is this proviso: 


That no request for review by such board of a dischat or di 


} nissal under the 
provisions of this section shall be valid unless filed within 15 vears after sucl 
discharge or dismissal or within 15 vears after June 22, 1944, whichever be the 
later. 

| respectfulls submit to the ecemmittee that this Provision. on 2 
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much smaller scale, is the ‘nearest thing in existing law to section 207 
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ol the eoisiative Neorganization Act, and vou wilt note that the 


Congress saw fit In that provision to put ma 15-year limitation. 
And, if for no other reason, sinypla becaus >the power under section 

207 would be so much broader and would relate not only to cases 

where you have di charges as a result of general court martial, birt 


to all the tvpes of cases pointed out in the Aeting 


ne Comptroiler General’s 
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report to the committee—and in manv other types of cases—a time 
limitation should be included here. he Acting © moptroller General 
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in scope than anything im existin 
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up boards to review the nas ses of persons discharged or dismissed from 
the service for physical disabilitv, discharged or separated or retired 
without pay for physical disability; and that section contains this 
subsection: 

No request for review under this section shall be valid unless filed within 15 
ears after the date of retirement for physical disability or after June 22, 1944, 
whichever is the later. 

So that there we do have in comparable statutes to section 207 
limitations as to the time in which action can be taken. 

Furthermore, in the general statute—that is, the general statutory 
limitation on claims against the United States—there are two provi- 
sions of law involved, one the statute on claims before the General 


Accounting Offiee, and that is a 10-vear st atute of limitations. 
an : : pe : 
Phat is contained in 31 United States Code 71 (a), which savs: 
Every claim or demand (except a claim or demand by any State, Territory, 
Ossession, or t! istri f Columbia) against the United States cognizable 
he General Le ounting O i under a tions 71 a id 926 of this title hott Bas 
! yarred unless such elai beari the signature and address of the cla 
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propose to say that the Department should not create a record 
certain proper cases. 

That is probably within the scope of the existing language, at least 
presumably it is; but when you have a bill which invests in the 
Department this broad power that was not of their choosing at all, we 
urge the limitation. 

The Congress saw fit to give them this power. I do not think the 
Defense Department asked for that. But in the Reorganization Act 
of 1946 the purpose was to take away from the Congress the burden 
of considering a lot of private bills on this matter. 

So the Department did not ask for that authority in the first place. 

Now that they have it, and now that they are coming to Congress 
for authority to make payments, they want no limitation on the thing, 
no limitation on the time in which they can act and no limitation on 
their authority to make settlements. 

So I simply would like to close the discussion on that point—that 
lack of any limitation in the bill—by calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to these various limitations in existing law to which I have re- 
ferred, and the fact that this thing is of such broad scope, covers such 
a great field, if you do not have any limitations and go back to the 
Spanish-American War and all that sort of thing that they were 
talking about the other day, it opens up the potential volume of this 
thing to the point where it is terrific. 

On the matter of going back as far as the Spanish-American War, it 
may or may not be the policy of the Congress to authorize that. 
Possibly the Congress wants to do that and, if the Congress wants to 
do it, I do not suppose the General Accounting Office is going to say 
they shouldn’t do it. 

But I would like to point out this one feature in this matter of 
doing justice to these people. Justice is a relative thing, I suppose, 
in those cases, because what may have been just at the time of the 
Spanish-American War may be unjust today because of our changed 
standards, and so on. 

It is certainly debatable whether anybody in the Department of 
Defense today is in a proper position to say what was just or unjust 
in the Spanish-American War. Something that happened in the 
Spanish-American War, particularly when it is action to correct a 
record, necessarily is not going to be based upon the existing records, 
but based upon affidavits and the word of people about something 
that happened over 50 vears ago. 

Mr. Doyie. Of course we have precedents to go by in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. Burns. There is some precedent in this respect, that the 
Congress by private bill could go back to the Revolutionary War, 
and this is a substitute for the private bill. 

But the point is that there should be, in would seem, an end 
things. In other words, it is the policy of the law to have statutes 
of limitation. That policy is certainly well fixed in connection with 
statutes of limitation, on claims agaist the Government, and all | 
try to point out is that the General Accounting Office believes that 
the statute of limitations is more important even in a case like this 
than it is in the case of the ordinary claim where the law is fixed and 
rights settled, where the man is forever barred if he does not file his 
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claim with the General Accounting Office within 10 years or in the 
Court of Claims within 6 years. 

Mr. Duruam. On the question of limitations, how many years do 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Burns. Well, on the matter of limitations, sir, I believe that 
10 years would be an appropriate period. I have prepared a short 
amendment along that line, adding to subsection (a) another proviso: 

And provided further, That no corrective action shall be taken under this sub- 
section unless the request therefore be filed 10 years after the alleged error or in- 
justice oceurred or within 10 years after enactment of this act, whichever be the 
later. 

That would be the broadest possible language. All that would do 
is put on a limitation as to the future. It would let them pick up past 
cases. So under this language they can still pick up Spanish-American 
War cases to make correction, if they saw fit. 

Mr. Doyte. Why don’t you give them the benefits of the GI bill 
of rights and make it 15 years? 

Mr. Burns. If Congress desires to do so; yes. 

Of course in the GI bill they were dealing with a very narrow field. 
It was simply correction in the type of discharge where no general 
court martial was involved. If aman was dismissed from the service 
as a result of a general court martial they could not take any action 
under section 301. 

So I submit this thing is more nearly comparable to claims in gen- 
eral against the United States and that therefore the more nearly 
analogous statute is the 10-year statute of limitations on claims before 
the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Duruam. I can see your point. In the orderly procedure of 
business methods you would want to clean up your house once in a 
while in your lifetime. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You said these gentlemen had mentioned the 
Spanish-American War. Do you know that the Congress of the 
United States has recognized that during the Spanish-American War 
there was practically no records kept whatever either on commissioned 
or enlisted personnel? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that a precedent has been established under 
which we could write this bill. 

Mr. Burns. This amendment would not write those off. 

I simply brought those forward for the attention of Congress to see 
whether they do desire to make this bill as broad as it is in that respect. 

I have not proposed any affirmative amendment that would cut out 
those Spanish-American War claims. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I just use the Spanish-American War as a sample 
to show that one segment of our military people have difficulty in that 
regard. You talked about the creation of a record. What do you 
mean by the creation of a record? 

Mr. Burns. Well, I will go back to that example we had the other 
day of the man who was claiming an additional 2 years’ longevity 
because of alleged service in the Naval Reserve. He was not in the 
Naval Reserve during this period. Nobody contends that he was. 
He was not tendered an appointment, he never accepted an appoint- 
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ment. Because of some mix-up in the mail, some mix-up in the 
address and so on, he was not notified. The Department said if 
everything had happened the way it should have happened, he would 
have been a member of the Naval Reserve during those 2 years, so 
we will amend the record or create the record, as I call it, to say that 
he was in the Naval Reserve during those 2 years. That increases his 
pay for the rest of his life, because of the additional 2 years’ longevity. 

Mr. Van Zanprv. Is not vour position simply based upon a difference 
of opinion? In vour opinion the man should not have been given 
credit for 2 years because the mail was not delivered. 

Mr. Burns. It may be a matter of terminology, sir, whether you 
call it a correction or a creation. But in those several examples the 
Acting Comptroller General has set forth in his report, I think you 
will say it is stretching the word “correction” pretty far to say that 
it is a correction of records. 

Kor example, I do not say that this has been done; this is hearsay 
and | am open to correction by the Department of Defense if I am 
wrong, but by hearsay I heard that they had created a record to show 
that a man had an allotment to his dependent wife when he did not 
have such an allotment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you making that statement as hearsay? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | doubt whether we will take it as hearsay; as far 
as | am concerned I do not want to take any statement on hearsay. 
I believe we have there behind you sufficient representation from the 
Department of Defense to provide us with sufficient information on 
which we can base any devision that is necessary. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As I understand you people—you are speaking 
for the Comptroller General—-you are challenging the findings of 
these boards? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You differ with the findings of the Board in this 
particular case? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. I bring these things to the attention of the 
committee so that it will throw light on the whole subject for the 
committee so that the committee will have some idea what type of 
power it is giving up, what type of power the Congress is giving up, 
to the Departments, in these cases, again making the point that up 
until 1946 the Conevress itself exercised this power in all these cases 
by private bill. 

That was the point I was making on that, sir. 

As to this challenging the findings of the Department, that probably 
leads into the next point, point two of our differences with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

That is the inclusion of the Pp ovision in subsection (e) which would 
make administrative settlements final and conclusive on all officers of 
the Government, including the courts, except where fraud was in- 
volved. 

‘That provision is particularly offensive to the General Accounting 
Office and is particularly inconsistent with the general jurisdiction of 
the General Accounting Office as given by section 236 of the Revised 


Statutes, which I read a moment ago. 








| would like to repeat, respecting the authority which this would 
give the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy v, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, and the Secretary of the Treasury, with respect 
to the Coast Guard, that this would set up in those four Departments 
separate claims-settlement authorities. 

Now, as I read section 236, all claims against the Government are 
to be settled by the General Accounting Office. 

The moment we come into subsection (b) of the bill and say the 
Secretary concerned, or his designee for the purpose, is authorized 
settle and pay out, of pei ‘able current appropriations, claims of any 
persons, their heirs-at-law, or legal representatives as hereinafter pro- 
vided——the moment that is done it is an exception, certainly, to section 
236 of the Revised Statutes. 

ee When we passed the Reorganization Act did we not 
provide in that a provision whereby any individual under any regula- 
tion Issue od by ay de] partment of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment would have the right of appeal to the courts? 

Mr. Burns. That is very likely there. [am not sure, sir. 

Mr. Dursam. I think that applies to all regulations in all d 
ments of Government, if | am not mistaken. 

Mr. Burns. A general provision such as that, | believe, would not 
control over specific provisions saying a settlement made under this 
statute would be final and conclusive. 

Mr. Durnam. It would not control? 

Mr. Burns. It would not control in such a case; that is my opinion 

Mr. Durnam. I was thinking of the fact we want to keep this 
review open by the courts and all orders and recul: ations issue dl DV the 
Government, so this would be something more or less in line with the 
act that we did pass 


Mr. Burns. Yes; in that re spect, su 

Of course there are really two different thines here, and I think it 
is well to keep that in mind. One thing is the determination, the cor- 
rection of the record; and the other thing is the settlement based on 
that correction. Subsection (a) would five the head of the Depart- 
ment the authority to make the correction. We do not want to chal- 
lenge that authority. We do not want to say it is not final and con- 


clusive, with or without this language in subsection (¢ 
Mr. Dr RHAM., We found a lot of the regulations issued under 
administrative departments were of course conclusive and final. 
Mr. Burns. The findings of fact, usually, sir. 
Duruam. Yes. 
Mir Burns. But not determinations as to legal entitlement and 


th 


that sort of thing. 

Mr. Doyir. Mav I ask this: It is not quite clear, though vou just 
stated it agam. You do not wish under section (¢) to retain jurisdic- 
tion to question the settlement 

Mr. Burns. To question the correction of the record. 

Mr. Doyur. All right. 

Then if vou do not want to question their authority and jurisdiction 
to correct the record, what is it vou wish to question? 

Mr. Burns. Question their authority to settle and pay out of 
applicable current appropriations claims of any persons, based on 

those corrections. 
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Mr. Doyie. But their legal jurisdiction and authority to correct 
the record would be a useless act unless they have the authority to 
recommend. 

Mr. Burns. No. If this thing were changed to read instead of 
“the Secretary concerned,’ the Comptroller General or his designee 
for the purpose is authorized to settle and pay, out of applicable 
current appropriations—— 

Mr. Doyte. Would you pay to their order? 

Mr. Burns. Certainly. 

Mr. Dorie. Without question? 

Mr. Burns. We would pay; but the General Accounting Office 
under section 236, Revised Statutes, would have some control over the 
thing that up to this time Congress has exercised. In other words, 
Congress would then be giving the authority to the General Account- 
ing Office. Congress thus could keep tab on these things to see how 
they were paid. If the clerks in the General Accounting Office made 
a mathematical error or if the clerks in the Department of Defense 
made such error we would not want the settlement based thereon to 
be conclusive on the Government. We would not have anything to do 
with any conclusions of fact as such. 

Mr. Ctementr. Do you mean taking the bridle from Congress and 
handing it over to the Comptroller General’s office? 

Mr. Burns. The situation as it stands is that the departments now 
have the authority to correct the record, so Congress has given away a 
large part of its authority to the departments. 

Mr. Cremente. You just mentioned an error by the General Ac- 
counting Office. Is the basis of this claim the figures submitted to the 
Office, which ts the figure used in settlement? If there is a claim filed 
with the service and they say the figure is $365, and the General Ae- 
counting Office said the figure was $362, do not the services accept that 
firure? 

Mir. Burns. Not under this. The service here would make up 
its own figure. In this subsection (b) it would authorize the Secretary 
concerned to setile and pay and that is what we are objecting to. 

In our written reports, up to this point, we have not actually 
proposed that vou substitute the Comptroller General for the Secretary 
on that point. 

\ir. CLemente. Lam just reflecting on what vou said the other day, 
the two phases that vou wanted to settle. One was the accounting 
procedure, and the other was whether or not under the basic law they 
have the authority to settle. 

Is that not what vou said the other day? 

\ir. Burns. I don’t recall. 

Vir. CLemente. In other words, whether or not the settlements 
were within the framework of this law and if they were not, vou would 
challenge them; if they were not in the framework vou would not 
have anv settlement? 

\ir. Burns. That is right. 

\ir. Clemente. The second thing, would vou challenge the figures 
or would the General Accounting Office challenge the determination? 

\ir. Burns. If the Department made a settlement under the present 
language no one could question it—not even the departments them- 
selves or the General Accounting Office. 
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Mr. Ciemente. What I am trying to get at is what they would 
have to do before the settlement is made with your office. 

Mr. Burns. This would give them final authority to make the 
settlement in law. It says the Secretary or his designee is authorized 
to settle and pay—and, of course, he would not come to the General 
Accounting Office except to the extent he had to. 

That is another point in this connection. In many instances, 
particularly in these older cases, the Secretary will not have the 
original pay records available to him and in order for him to discharge 
this new authority he would have to come to the General Accounting 
Office for what would be in the nature of an administrative report, 
what we call an administrative report from the Department, to see 
what the man has been paid, what the pay record shows, what items 
should be set off, and so forth, and if the Secretary did not choose + 
make set-offs, he would not have to do so under this present languag 
In other words, if we had some appropriate items to be set off and ti 
Department did not choose to set them off, nevertheless its action 
would be conclusive on all officers of the Government. 

Mr. Doyie. Do I understand this is your point, under subsection 
(c) taken in connection with subsection (b). The way the bill 
now written they could go even to the extent of creating a record, 
vour judgment. At least, they authorized the payment to correct 
the record and even create a record, from the language you have used 
and they then would be the sole judge without audit by the Genera! 
Accounting Office. 

Mr. Burns. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Doyuir. Or whether or not the actual computation of 
amounts would be correct. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Mr. Dorie. Therefore what you wish to do is to have the Genera 
Accounting Office reserve in the bill and be the final authority as to 
whether the actual audit is correct as to amount. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Mr. Doyter. Not to go into the merit of the correction of the recor 
or even the creation of a record? 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, you would not contend by your 
argument that the General Accounting Office would ever have the 
right or jurisdiction to question the jurisdiction of the Department 
to correct? 

Mr. Burns. Only if they went clear outside the scope of the bill 
If they went clear outside the language of the law, that would be 
something else. 

But our position is this. Subsection (a) says the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to correct a record where, in his judgment, such 
action is necessary to correct an error or remove an injustice. 

The law thus clearly vests in the secretary concerned the authority 
to use judgment and discretion to say whether or not certain action is 
necessary for the correction of an error or the removal of an injustice 

And so long as he acts within the scope of that authority we wou! 
not question any correction he made. 

And when I say the scope of that authority, IT mean if the man was 
a member of the Naval Reserve and the Secretary said that he was 
a member of it 2 vears before he was, we would not question tha 
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Mr. Durnam. Does any other agency of the Government have 
this conclusive settlement under present statutes? 

Mr. Burns. The Veterans’ Administration has considerable au- 
horitv. That is, it has considerable discretion to make determina- 
tions which are final and conclusive. 

\Ir. Durnam. Do they have more power than in this provision? 

Mr. Burns. I believe they do, sir. TI believe the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is the one exception to the general rule in 236 Revised 
Statutes, and everything else along that line. However, I do believe 
| am correct in saving that they do have that broad authority. 

Mr. CLemente. If you are going to make changes, going back to 
subsection (b), it says the Secretary concerned, or his designee for the 
surpose, is authorized to settle and pay, out of applicable current 
appropriations, claims of any persons. If vou are going to change 

, Vou are going to adversely affect his authority in (b). 

Mr. Burns. Str, they can still settle and pay. Prima facie that 
settlement and payment would be correct, but it would be subject 
o question by the General Accounting Office, for anv number of 
reasons for which the General Accounting Office may question any 
current payment. 

Mr. Doyie. Right there vou made the statement “for any number 
of reasons.”’ 

Mr. Burns. There might be a number of reasons. There might 
not be anv appropriation available, or it might be that there should 
be no payment without making a set-off of some amount that the 
man owed the Government when the settlement was made, and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Doyie. To what extent can the General Accounting Office 
audit the Veterans’ Administration payment? 

Mr. Burns. Can vou answer that, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Doyie. Do they do any audit? 

Mr. Burns. IT am not sure as to just the extent to which the 
Veterans’ Administration audit goes. I think it is largely advisory, 
Mr. Carr savs, and also a matter of accounting. It is not an audit in 
he ordinary sense of the word. 

Mr. Doyie. IT can see some merit in having a duplicate check as to 
the accuracy of the computations as between the Department and 
the General Accounting Office, but [ certainly would not want to see 
Congress turn over the responsibility of administration and deter- 
mination and correction of records to a Department and give them 
jurisdiction because the Congress did not want to bother with it any 
more, like it did under the other Tort Claims Act, and then have 
another Department go in and question the correctness of the pro- 
cedure, and all that sort of thing. It would be in order if the Depart- 
ment were merely acting as an accounting office. 

Mir. Burns. Sir, when the statute vests a discretion in the head of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force to make a certain kind of determination 
and that obviously involves the exercise of a discretion, the Comp- 
roller General is certainly not going to arrogate to himseif the exercise 
of that discretion. That is the point I want to make, that where the 
statute vests in some officer of the Government the authority to make 
» determination, he should exercise it. 
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Mr. Doyie. May I ask you to do an unusual thing? You have 
given us the arguments against the bill as it stands and the arguments 
for permitting the General Accounting Office to do this audit. What 
are the arguments against permitting the General Accounting Office 
to do this audit? 

Mr. nfyrieeng I suppose in the back of the Department’s minds there 
is some fear that the General Accounting Office will, under their 
sealaton to audit and make determinations of law with respect to 
the legality of payments, seek to encroach upon the jurisdiction of 
the Departments to make these corrections of records. In oth 
words, there possibly is a fear by the Departments that after they 
see fit to make certain corrections the General Accounting Office will 


look at the thing and say, “Congress never thought you would make 
any such corrections as I us. This is obviously ‘haywire’ and we just 
won't pay oil, in a case like that.’ I suppose that is what the 


Department had in mind. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The reason you have just stated is the very 
reason that the organized veterans came and asked the Congress to 
lay aside any authority the Generai Accounting Office has over 
accounting of decisions made by the Veterans’ Administration 
adjudication boards. 

Mr. Burns. That may be true. That happened many vears ago 
and much water has gone over the dam since that time 

But with the exception of the veterans’ situation, Congress recently 
has tended to extend the authority of the General Accounting Office 
over more agencies and more types of payments, rather than to restrict 
or limit such authority. 

Mr. CLemenres. May I interpose one question. Who has the right 
of review over the Comptroller General's Office —if any? 

Mr. Burns. There is no right of review, but of course the Congress 
is here. The Comptroller General is an arm of the Congress and the 
Coinptroller General makes reports to the Congress. 

Mr. Curmenre. Does the Comptroller General file decisions or 
does he make public his decisions—or do they keep them in a folder? 

Mr. Burns. He makes public his decisions of importance to a 
number of departments, or a number of people. Not all of the 
decisions of the Comptroller General are published but there is a 
volume published annually which contains some three or four hundred 
decisions the Comptroller General has rendered during the prior 
fiscal vear 

Sir, vou asked me a question the other day which I did not 
thoroughly understand and to which I did not give you a complete 
answer. It would like to give it now. It is with regard to the point 
vou made regarding acceptance of an appointment in the case of a 
man who was on active duty. Sometime during the war, in 1943 or 
1944, Congress did pass a law saying that that man would be pre sume ‘dl 
to accept his appomtment or — and t he at even though he had 
hot actu: ally made acceptance of before, the date of the erder of 
prom iotion would be the eifective date of the promotion, 


! 
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You said since that was true, why did IT make any lope of the fact 
that the Navy had said a man was in the service in the Naval Reserve 
when he was not. Of course the acceptance of that appointment refers 


| 


to a man who was on active duty and this Naval Reserve officer 
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mentioned in our report was not on active duty. In fact there is a 
quest’on whether he was in the Naval Reserve, inactive, so there is 
that distinction. 

lf any member of the committee has anything further on point 2—— 

Mr. Durnam. What was your other objection? 

Mr. Burns. The third objection was the inclusion in subsection 
(dj of language which seemingly would have the effect of authorizing 
military and naval payments to persons with a questionable and ill- 
defined military or naval status. 

The representatives of the Department the other day gave some 
figures on the cost of the bill, and I would like to mention this in con- 
nection with those figures again. 

Without getting into details on the figures, I think it should be em- 
phasized. I think it was emphasized, but it bears reemphasis, that 
those cost figures submitted by the Department do not purport to 
include anything with respect to these continuing payments, increased 
longevity, retired pay over future years, and all those things which 
may result in continuing payments through correction of records. 
They have no way of judging. They cannot give you any cost 
because they have no way of judging it. 

But I would like to emphasize to the committee for the purpose of 
showing the potentially far-reaching scope of this bill and also the 
cost, that here you have an unknown element that is going to enter 
into the cost of these things over the years. 

Another item that is going to enter into the cost, and I do not know 
that it has been mentioned up to this point, is that this statute has 
been on the books since August 1946. Section 207 has been on the 
books since August 1946. 

The Comptroller General’s decision holding that it did not include 
authority for payments was rendered within a year or so after the 
statute was passed. 

Consequently a number of people who might have petitioned the 
Departments to have their*records corrected did not do so because 
they said, ‘‘What’s the use. We would not get any money out of it 
anyway.” 

Once the Congress passes this bill and the various veterans’ organi- 
zations and reserve organizations and servicemen’s organizations pass 
the word around through their publications that you now have such a 
law on the books, I venture to say that you will have a considerable 
increase in the number of applicants for corrected records. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Is that anything new in Government? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. I simply point that out as to the possible 
cost, as elements which should be taken into consideration in assessing 
the cost. 

Now, as to subsection (d); that is, the inclusion of language in 
subsection (d) which seemingly would have the effect of authorizing 
military and naval payments to persons with a questionable and 
ill-defined military or naval status. 

I simply say that we have no particular quarrel with the Depart- 
ment on that score. We know they have a problem and we are just 
trying to iron out the difficulties you have in that sort of thing. And 
frankly, it is a difficult thing. If you are going to pay a man retired 
pay; if you are going to pay him retired pay as an officer for the rest of 
his life, should you not make him a regular officer, subject to all the 
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rules and regulations applicable to other retired regular officers, subject 
to call to active duty and all the rest of it? 

Here is the proviso in section (d): 

Provided, That such payments are authorized to be made to such personnel with- 
out the necessity of reenlistment or reappointment to the grade, rank, or office 
to which such pay, including retired or retirement pay, allowances, compensa- 
tion, emoluments, and other monetary benefits are attached. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If an error is corrected, is he not entitled to it? 

Mr. Burns. Yes; he is entitled to it. That is what I say. We 
are not quarreling with the idea of his getting pay. But if he gets his 
pay, should he not have some corresponding obligations for that pay? 
Should he not be put back in service? Should he not be reenlisted? 
Should he not be reappointed? 

Should not this bill itself possibly give authority to reenlist or re- 
appoint him, and thus insure that any discrepancy in his status be 
cured rather than to leave it hanging in the air. Because if he gets a 
right to pay, without thes corresponding obligation of service, and 
that right to pay depends upon this correction which was made, how 
are vou going to discharge him? If he were not enlisted, how are 
you going to establish it? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wouldn’t you be forcing the man to do double 
duty? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir; just to give him status; whatever it may be, 
an. official sanction, so that he would be in the same status as other 
people getting the same kind of payment. 

Mr. Van ZANpr. Suppose the man were a chief petty officer in the 
Navy. The papers were approved in Washington to give him warrant 
officer rating. The papers were never delivered through an error 
made somewhere in the handling of the records. He retires as chief 
petty officer and it develops that he had been promoted to warrant 
officer and the notation was never made in the record. The records 
are corrected. He therefore is awarded by this board the differential 
in pay, whatever it may be, between chief petty officer and warrant 
officer. 

Mr. Burns. Then he ought to have the difference between the pay 
he received and that of the warrant officer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Were you in the service? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Which branch? 

Mr. Burns. The Army. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How long? 

Mr. Burns. Four years. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Would you say that a master sergeant strictly 
confines his duties and responsibilities to the job of master sergeant? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Many times it goes over into the field of officers, 
does it not? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wouldn’t the same thing apply to the chief petty 
officer, so if you order him back to duty, you are really giving him 
double duty. 

Mr. Burns. Well, if you order him back to active duty you ought 
to have his classification fixed whether he is a chief petty officer or a 
warrant officer. If vou order him back to duty it should be as a 
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warrant officer. He ought to be a warrant officer and not just get 
the pay of a warrant officer based on a correction. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would that not penalize him for the error? 

Mr. Burns. No, it would not penalize him; it would not be a 
penalty, sir. 

Mr. Cuemente. I think I see what he is trying to say. If the 
man’s record is corrected, we are paving the monetary claim but not 
establishing the right to warrant officer’s duty. If there were an 
emergency and he were pulled back to active duty, it should be as 
a warrent officer. So he should be given his corrected pay, given his 
corrected rank, and retired after that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. He doesn’t have to be a warrant officer to be 
called for active duty. 

Mr. Burns. Yes; but if he were called back, he should be called as 
a warrant officer and he should have the obligations of a warrant 
officer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What length of servige, or how long would he 
be called back for? 

Mr. Burns. Any length of time. It would not make any dif- 
ference if vou never called him back for active duty. In other words, 
what we think is that something ought to be done, but we have not 
vet made any specific proposal about (d) here. 

Mr. Cuemente. Let me explain it once again, 

What he says is that this fellow was a chief petty officer. He 
applied for warrant officer, but while he was given it, he ne ver rece ived 
it. He was retired as chief petty officer, after 20 vears’ service, a 
man possibly 46 vears of age. Two vears after retirement he gets 
settlement of his claim. Three years later there is an all-out emerzency 
and he is called back to duty. He is called back to duty as chief 
petty officer and not warrant officer. He should have been called 
back as warrant officer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is understood. 

Mr. Burns. This says: 

That such payments are authorized to be made to such personnel without the 
necessity of reenlistment or reappointment to the grade, rank, or office to which 
such pay * * * allowances, compensation, emoluments, and other monetary 
benefits are attached. 

Mr. Dove. May I ask this question? IT am not a military man. 
The crux of it as [see it is that you are objecting to paying a civilian 
on the theory that he is a military man, when he is not a military man; 
he is a eivilian. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Mr. Doyie. You want him reclassified as a military man, at least 
for 24 hours, while hie goes on rec ord. 

Mr. Burns. That is only for future payments of a continuing nature. 
If the nature of the correction is such as to re late to past service and 
he is already out of the service, it would make no difference whether 
he is a military man or a civilian. 

Mr. Doyie. That is, you are objecting to paying a civilian military 
pv? 

Mr. Burns. That is right; continuing payments of military pay. 

Mr. Durnam. And do you think he cught to be subject to reentist- 
ment? 


Mr. Burns. Yes, si 
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The problem the Department has in that connection, I can see, is 
this. Their problem is that they may not have any statutory authority 
to do that sort of thing now, and possibly that is a technical matter 
that ought to be studied a little bit more and possibly some authority 
putin this bill for the President or Secretary of the Army to make these 
appointmer its, these enlistments, which are out of the ordinary. | 
mean, they do not fit into any category of authority he now has. 

Or if the Congress wanted to give that at ithority independently, at 
least some limitation could be put in here, which, for instance, could 
provide that continuing payments should be made to the person 
concerned for not more than 6 months following the date of correction, 
without the necessity for reenlistment, and so forth. 

Mr. Dunnam. Would that not solve it, if you gave the 6-month 
limitation. 

Mr. Burns. It would not solve it from the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, because they might want to pay that man for 25 
years and you might very well want to pay him for 25 vears; so you 
would not want to limit it for 6 months without any other qualifica- 
tion. You would want to limit it tosay, 6 months, to force some action 
to vet his status corrected so that he would have a proper status over 
that 25 vears. 

Mr. Duruam. Does this section (d) affect the Longevity Act in 
any way, and | mean there, the payment? 

Mr. Burns. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Duruam. It does not affect it? You know we passed the act a 
few vears ago of longevity pay. 

Mr. Burns. No, sir; it would not affect that. 

Mr. Durnam. What other objec tions have you? 

Mr. Burns. That is all, sir. Those are the prine ipal objecti Ons. 
I might say in connection ‘with that or oagen question, No. 2, 
which we discussed, it certainly would be perfectly agreeable with 
the Comptroller General to have subsection (b) read: ‘“The Comp- 
troller General or his designee for the purpose is authorized to setile 
and pay,” although we are not plumping for that, necessarily; but 
we did make the poimt that in a lot of those old cases the General 
Accounting Office is the official custodian of the original pay records. 

[ think the Navy from 1944 to date probably has records from which 
they could pay anything that ecticaed from 1944. I don’t know 
whether the Army has or not. But I think the gentlemen from chose 
Departments would be able to tell us what the position ts. 

Mir. Cuemente. Have you any good verbiage in mind? 





\ir. Burns. In subsection (b 

Mr. Durnam. Leave your suggested wor lave with the clerk. 

Mir. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMART. May I make a suggestion in connection with this 
matter here. I feel the point which Mr. Burns is trying to cover 
would be mainly applicable to a reservist. Consider a reservist who 
has been on duty for less than 8 years and suffers an ineapacity as a 
result of an incident of service. He is not erated to retired pay 
He is entitled to severance pay. Therefore you would not want that 
man put in the position of being recalled to active duty. If he geis 


° : i ley : r 2 . +4 } mnrea : 
retired pay he is not only subject to Reserve status but recall to 


active duty. 
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On the other hand, if he had in excess of 8 years, he would be in a 
retired status, and would be subject to be recalled. I think the com- 
mittee ought to be aware of that in discussing this particular point. 

Mr. CLemente. Would it affect the question of almost 3 years 
service in the National Guard? They could not find the record. He 
was a reservist with 20 years of service. If they establish the fact 
he served 3 years they could correct his record to include it. 

Mr. Smarr. I think as far as the point Mr. Burns is making is con- 
cerned, it has a great deal of validity. If any man is qualified for 
retired pay I think you must place upon him the obligations that 
must go with the benefits that come with this particular act, and J 
think that is the point he is trying to make. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, si 

Mr. Smarr. You sauba not very well justify giving a man physical 
retirements and put him on the retired list with its obligations, and then 

grant another man retirement benefits, as the result of a correction 

of his record, without imposing retirement obligations. There would 
8 two separate sets of standards covering the same class of persons, 
and it just does not weigh up to me. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much. Who is here from the 
Department? 

Mr. Barer. Iam here on behalf of the Department. Iam William 
H. Baier, and I am here from the Navy Department. I am here on 


behalf of the Department of Defense. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. BAIER, DEPARTMENT OF NAVY, 
REPRESENTING DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Barmr. [ would like to reiterate the position of the Department 
| 


of Defense but in doine so we would like to point out there were over 
16,000 000 people in the last war and so far only 15,000 people have 
come in and requested correction in their records. That is for the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Coast Guard. 

Of those 15,000 cases, 1,709 have been heard. The others for some 


reason or other had no case at all. Of these 1,700 cases, 1,300, we 
estimate would result in payments. 

Now, the payments would only amount to about $750,000, except, 
as General Accounting Office points out, there wili be continuing pay- 
ments for people that were put on the retired list, and we have no way 
of estimating that. 

But we want to point out there are ve Ey. few cases, when you con- 
sider we have 16,000,000 people in the service and only 15,000 people 
so far hive claimed we made mistakes; ths atisa ve ry very small figure 

Mr. Duruam. Do vou expect any large increase? 

Mr. Barer. No, sir. There are cases coming in every day; but 
[ do not believe that there will be a tripling of this figure in a period of 
vears. In fact, we think the figure will probably lessen as time goes on. 

The General Accounting Office has suggested that we have a 
cut-off date of 10 years after the mistake is made. We believe we 
cannot do that because Jets of times 2 mistake is not discovered until 
the officer or enlisted man reaches retirement age, and at that time he 
discovers, after a sergeant, say, was in for 20 years, that there is a 
mistake way back tn his record a ood manv Vears ago. 

The Board for Correction wants to be able to correct that error 
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whenever it is discovered. If you made the cut-off date 10 years 
from the effective date of the act, that would also be against our 
position because we want to correct changes in the future, or mistakes 
as they come to light. 

The big point that is taken is taken on subsection (ce). The De- 
partment of Defense would like to have this bill enacted as it is. 
Congress has passed various laws that put into the law its language 
similar to this. In the Tort Claims Act there is similar language. 
In the Mustering Out Payments Act there is similar language. In the 
Armed Forces League Act there is similar language. The Coast 
Guard, | believe, has similar language. 

Mr. Durnam. Are you talking about the language in subsection (b)? 

Mr. Bater. Subsection (c), sir. 

And such settlement shall be final and conclusive on all officers of the Gov- 
ernment, including review by the courts of the United States, except when pro- 
eured by means of fraud. 

We believe that at times we do have to reconstruct records. I think 
the Attorney General has held that sometimes that is necessary, and 
that if a major should have been promoted and something did not get 
out to him in time, that we ought to be able to say that that in effect 
was issued—that his promotion in effect was issued. That is only in 

1 few cases. Sometimes in the war, records were lost. Ve recon- 
strated records. And Congress saw fit to give the Secretaries, who 
are better able to ascertain the facts, this power. These boards just 
do not dig up things. They write letters to former commanding offi- 
cers. Sometimes we have a hard time locating them. Some of them 
are able to give us just the help we need. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You study the logs of ships? 

Mr. Bargr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Or the records kept by the officer of the day? 

Mr. Barer. The Navy does and the Army does the same thing. 
They will dig it up from all the records they can. And out of those 
17,000 cases, we have actually allowed about 1,500, which is a very 
small figure. We went through those and got some basis for the cor- 
rection. The Secretaries do not sign papers when they are brought up 
and say the Board for C re has eg that this man should 
have his record correction. I know in the Navy those decisions are 
reviewed. Before he signs, the Secretary has competent legal help, 
and he decides that the case really warrants merit. 

A lot of the amounts given these people will average only about 
$600 of the eases we have gone over, and in the last war, there were 
mistakes made; we admit it and we want to correct them. We think 
it will save Congress a lot of private relief bills if we can pay. We 
make the determination and we do not want the General Accounting 
Office to go inio the merit of the thing. We are acting as a quasi- 
judicial board. We have heard witnesses. If people want counsel 
they can come in with their attorneys. These boards operate on a 
semijudicial basis. They permit any kind of evidence that is reason- 
able to come in. Sometimes widows come in and they bring whatever 
they can and we help them each to get the records, because they do 
not know what is in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, or some place else. 

We are only trving to be fair to the men but at the same time we on 
the boards have tried to think of our Government too, and we do not 
arbitrarily say that ‘‘you are entitled to $1,000.’ I think the fact 
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that the Board has turned down so many cases while allowing the 
ones it did is evidence that they are thinking about protecting Uncle 
Sam as well as the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Cuemenre. Do you sav in these other laws there is similar 
language, or exactly duplie ate lancuag 

Mr. Barer. | said it was similar en because in the Mustering 
Out Payments Act, and Armed Forces Leave Act, I think the Muster- 
ing Out Payments Act reads: 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall make such regula- 
tions not inconsistent with this chapter as may be necessary to effectively carry 
out the provisions thereof, and the decisions of the Secretary of Wat 
and that is now the Army 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall be final and not subjeet to any court or other 
Government official. 

Mr. Durnam. When was that made? 

Mr. Baier. ‘ea was 38 United States Code 691, subsection (e) 
subparagraph. | 

Mr. Van ea Mr. Baier, under that authority does not the 
civilian Secretaries have the right to go back and correct the records 
so as the determine the amounts of leave? 

Mr. Barer. The mustering-out pay, they were ~that was where 
they gave $200 if you served in the United States or $300 if you served 
overseas. There were various questions on mis or not a person 
had served overseas if he had served, for example, on a island off Cali- 
fornia. The Secretaries had certain regulations when people would get 
mustering-out pay, and after they laid out these regulations then the 
payvl 

Mir. Van Zanxpr. Here is a young man who was in the service and 
he receives his mustering-out pay after his discharge. He takes it 
up with the Department and says, “I have not received the amount 

n entitled to.” He points out, “Tam entitled to so many days.”’ 
Mr. Barer. Are you talking about the Terminal Leave Act? 

the terminal-leave the Secretaries would hic how many 
leave-days a man was entitled to. ave Whit happened was that in 
a lot of overseas bases where men were coming and going, sometimes 


nents were Made. 


they were given I days’ leave or 30 daae leave and the record was 
not als avs kepi on shi ips or on stations. We did hol always know. 
We tried to find out if the man had 60 days’ or 90 days’ leave built up 

yy r al v We did ascertain that. In 


While he was overseas [or severe i 
some cases we have to accept the eh worn affidavil that he never 
received leave since he was in the service or for the 2 vears he was 
OV < ( 

Mir. DurHam. Were any of these 15,000 cases based on terminal 
p2 ? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. Some of them are. If a man has his record 
eorrected so that the b. ec. d. is changed to one under honorable 


Conditions, that man, because he does not now have that stigma 


be able to come to the Navy and submit a elaim for 


Mr. Duruam. As a review board we had before us some 85,000 


us on discharge and I think something like 38 
or 40 percent were corrected. Would all of that come under this 
measure? ‘ 


j 


cases on ¢C hs an 
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Mr. Smarr. [ believe what vou refer to, Mr. Durham, is the number 
of general courts martial during World War II, which was around 
85,000. 

Mr. Durnam. Were all of those changed back to honorable dis- 
charge? 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Mr. Duruam. I did not mean the 85,000; but something like 38 
percent of them were restored to duty and given a chance to earn an 
honorable discharge 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; but of those who were honorably discharged, they 
will not recover under this act, because they returned to duty and were 
separated with honorable discharge, and got terminal pav and muster- 
Ing-out pay at that time. 

Mr. Barer. Mav Ladd this comment: There are these people who 
eo out and look for a job, and. have to show a b. ¢. d. They come to 
the Board for correction. Sav the Board has gone into the merits of 
the case, and decided to give those people a corrected record There 
are some out of those 1,500, maybe a third of them, will be those cases. 
Those people will be entitled to terminal leave and mustering-out pay. 

Mr. Doyir. When did the review of these 15,000 cases begin? 

Mr. Barer. Four years ago. This is the number of cases we have 
through April. 

Mr. Doyir. Fifteen thousand cases and only 1,300 cases of re- 
payment? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyir. How do vou explain it? It is less than 10 percent. 
I would imagine most of the cases were cases for payment. 

Mr. Barer. Out of those 15,000 people there were a lot of people 
who came in and claimed there was an error and we have been able 
to point out there was no error. 

Mr. Doyir. That was what I was pointing out. What was the 
basis of the claims made? They believed they had a claim. 

Mr. Barter. Perhaps Mr. Wiggins, one of the members of the Board, 
could explain. He is on the Navy Board. 

Mr. Wieains. I am not sure of the question, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. The purport of my question is that there were 15,000 
cases in 4 years, and those applications were presumably made in 
eood faith for correction and payment, and only 1,300 cases were 
allowed. That is less than 10 percent. Does that mean that the 
90 percent were fictitious applications or were they applications in 
good faith and found to be without merit? Or what is the explanation? 

Mr. Wicerx. Mav I answer that in this wav: In a great many of 
these cases we are dealing with intangibles. We are not interested 
simply in allegations of error as such but allegations referring to in- 
justices and inequity. Many of those cases have to be weighed on 
those intangible merits and a determination made that the claim ts 
without merit. 

Mr. Duruam. What is vour position, for the record? 

Mr. Wicetin. Chester Wiggin, counsel for the Board for Correction 
of Naval Records. 

Mr. Barer. On that figure of 1,300 we estimated for resulting pay- 
ments we actually have about 400 more that were corrected but that 
were cases in which no monetary results will come of the action taken. 
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There were 400 more cases in which there were corrections made 
but it does not result in any money going to them. They wanted 
something corrected and we did correct that. 

Mr. Wieern. I might add that many of these claims are specious. 
Many of the people who have claimed have claims completely without 
merit. It only costs 3 cents to file a claim. 

Mr. Curmente. Or who might have misunderstood regulations 
which came out? 

Mr. Barer. Yes; there is that too. 

Mr. Duruam. The departments want no determinate date and 
want the finding to be conclusive? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. How about the other provisions? 

Mr. Barer. On the (d), we think that is an administrative matter. 
I checked into this carefully. Our records are kept in the field branch, 
Cleveland, for the Navy. We have only three cases where correc- 
tions were made and the person not put back on the retired list. I 
don’t know whether they are disabled people. They are, through a 
technicality, drawing a retired pay and not on the retired list. But 
we think that is an administrative matter and we do not want to go 
through a lot of red tape to put people back on the retired list in which 
in a case of all-out emergency they will be overage or to such an 
extent physteally unfit that thev are unable to serve. 

Mr. Durwam. Out of the 15,000 cases you have reviewed you have 
only had three? 

Mr. Barer. I cannot speak for that, sir. I am giving you three 
for the Navy. 

Mr. Duruam. I thought vou were speaking for the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir; but on those figures, of three, I am taking the 
Navy.. I am actually from the Navy, but today I am representing 
the Department of Defense on this particular bill. 

Mr. Durnam. Do you know how many of the cases reviewed in 
the Army and Air Force would come under that proviso? 

Mr. Smarr. | would point out that the Navy has found three, 
but down through the years to come, we do not know how many 
there are going to be in that same status. What you are doing 1s 
embarking on a program which is going to set up two groups of people 
entitled to exactly the same benefits for the same person but with two 
completely different sets of rules, and I just do not think that is sound. 

Mr. Barer. Our position was that at the present time we do not see 
there is any administrative need for it and it might complicate the 
thing. 

Mr. Smarr. My point is, take a fellow here whose case was such 
a borderline case he could not get physical retirement. Now he comes 
back and through the Board for Correction of Records he is able to 
get it. There is no doubt to my mind and this is only an assumption, 
he will be as well or better off physically as many men on the retired 
list, both Regulars and Reserve officers, who are subject to being 
recalled to duty in the case of a national emergency. So that small 
group here who would not be subject to recall would be receiving all 
the benefits and none of the responsibilities, and I think General 
Accounting Office has got a good point in that particular instance. 

Mr. Hess. You said a few moments ago you did not want the 
General Accounting Office passing on the merits of the case? 
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Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. As I understand the gentleman who testified here a few 
moments ago, they do not propose to pass on the merits of the case. 
They intend to leave that to the Department. But they do want to 
pass on the accounting end of it. Have you objections to that? 

Mr. Barer. No, sir; not if they stick to accounting or arithmetic, 
but a lot of their decisions do not stick to arithmetic and they go into 
the legality, into the merits. They can go back and say this case was 
without jurisdiction. The Secretary of the Navy has appointed the 
Board and they determine as a quasi-judicial body what cases shall 
come in to them and we do not want them to attack the legality of the 
Board’s action or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mir. Hess. I understand they do not propose to do it. 

Mr. Barer. If they wipe out this language that they proposed the 
other day to wipe out, on page 3, to take out all the words after the 
word “record” in that subsection (c), they could attack the merits of 
the case. 

Mr. Hess. Cannot you reconstruct the language in this section so as 
to provide vou will pass on the merits and they will be given no 
authority whatever to pass op the merits but just on the accountancy 
of it? 

Mr. Barpr. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. May I point out, if it is the will of the committee that 
the General Accounting Office shall be in it from the standpoint of 
audit but not from the standpoint of jurisdiction or merit, just leave 
the present language in the bill and cover the intent of the committee 
in the committee report. You would have accomplished that, if 
that is the intent of the committee. 

Mr. Hess. I think that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Doyxie. Calling your attention to lines 10 and 11, subsection 
(c), it reads, “including review by the courts of the United States.”’ 

Do you really think that the review by the courts should be elimi- 
nated except for cases of fraud? Aren’t there cases of mistake? 

Mr. Barer. I think this Board in a way is a court. 1 would like to 
sav if this Board would turn down a case which would warrant merit, 
there are two alternatives, I think, for the individual. They can 
appeal to the Board and if the Board has additional evidence, in 
effect they have in the past had several cases where there have been 
appeals and the person went out and brought in more evidence and 
the Board gave them a satisfactory decision. 

In other cases, if this Board turns down a case, that person can come 
to Congress and ask for a private relief bill. This is saving Congress 
private relief bills, but there is no action final against Congress and 
Congress has a right, and I am sure will, if they don’t like what the 
Board did, to introduce a private bill and pass it. 

Mr. Doyir. Do you think there is much chance of getting a private 
relief bill through Congress if there is a final hearing by the Board 
and the Board says ‘No’? 

Mr. Barer. No, sir; but I think the Boards are trying to be very 
fair; not unduly liberal, but fair to the Government and the members. 

Mr. Dorie. Approximately how many cases was it where the 
Board heard a review or appeal where there was supplementary 
evidence brought in—approximately how many out of the 15,000? 

Mr. Wiaarn. Speaking for the Navy, sir, there are two types of 
appeals. In the first instance we often deny hearings where a man 
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has failed to set out a prima facie case. We tell him so, explain the 
circumstances to him; he may appeal that and very often does, 
successfully. 

There ts the other case of the hearing to a final adjudication and a 
negative decision having been approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, the man then appeals again. 

In that case, and they are relatively rare, the man is privileged to 
present his new evidence, new argument, and that in turn is presented 
to the Secretary, who makes a determination as to whether or not he 
wants a rehearing in this matter. 

Mr. Dorie. Do any of the Boards have the practice of giving in 
these cases an advisory opinion or an advisory paragraph where they 
definitely make it their duty to advise the applicant that upon the 
bringing in of further evidence of certain types the Board will review 
if that evidence is available? 

Mr. Wicain. Yes, sir. We do. We do that constantly. 

Mr. Doyie. Do you do that as a matter of habit? 

Mr. Wicarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. So this applicant is advised the Board really feels 
there is existing evidence that can be brought in that has not been 
brought in? 

Mr. Wicain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyxe. I never like to see the right of the court to review any 
board abrogated, whatever the board is. 

Mir. Barer. | think that provision is to prevent a lot of these little 
eases from going to court and wasting the couri’s time where the 
Departinent has the record and they try to assemble the data. 

Mr. Cremente. Unfortunately the word was ‘‘wasting a court’s 
time.’ I don’t think it is properly put because the courts are there 
for that specific reason. 

Mr. Barer. I will take that back. It will save the court’s time, 
not waste it, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. | may observe from a quarter of a century of a law 
practice before the court that fraud is pretty difficult to prove and 
when you say, except when procured by means of fraud, you are 
practically eliminating an applicant making a meritorious showing 
before a Federal court. If there is going to be any wording, | certainly 
favor the inclusion of ‘‘mistake’’ on a broader ground, so that at all 
times the applicants have the right, if they have the money, to go 
before a court and protect their rights. 

And the faet that vou have reconsidered cases where there has 
been supplementary evidence in itself shows that there might well be 
many cases which might well go before the courts. 

Mr. CLemenre. Other than the fact you think it might be wasting 
a court’s time, what other objection do you have against review of 
jurisdiction by the courts?) Why do you cut this off here? 

Mr. Barer. I am not sure whether this language was put in by the 
Department of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CLremente. Let us put it definitely it is only increasing the 
number of cases before the court. Now have you any reasoning? 

Mr. Barer. Except that I say the evidence—of course we would 
have to assemble that for the court too. <A lot of the evidence that 
is admitted before the Board would not be admitted into courts. 
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| think these boards of review can admit more evidence, hearsay 
and other evidence, much more than the court. They have a better 
case before the Board for the correction of bringing in and presenting 
tvpes of evidence than they would in a court. 

Mr. Ciemenre. Is it not also true that the service would present 
the case rather than the man making the claim? If a man has a 
claim do vou give him the benefit of the doubt, as vou would in court? 

Mr. Wiaarn. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. According to their statistics, in 9 cases out of 10 they 
would be appearing against them. 

Mr. CLemente. That is one of the reasons I am asking these ques- 
tions. 

\Ir. Barer. | think the statistics are not quite adequate for that 
purpose. As Mr. Wiggin pointed out, a lot of those people came in 
and filed just because they thought we were giving money away, and 
they had no basis : hate ‘ver for their claim. 

Mr. Cuemente. Well, if you had 16,000,000 people and only 15,000 
claims, it would not throw much work on the courts all over the 


United States even if the whole of those 15,000 people appealed 


Mr. Barer. | do not think there would be many appeals to the 
court. 

Mr. Cus — Personally I think the services would be a lot 
better off if they allowed them to appeal to a court and vou would 
then ‘teed judici al determination. The services would not suffer by 
the fact that they were not arbitrary 

Mr. Durwam. Thank vou very much. WV 
witnesses this morning. 

Will Mir. Downey and Mr. Weickhardt of the Veterans of Foreign 


. . ae ] ») 
Wars come forward, please 


‘e have some other 


STATEMENT OF ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Downer. My name is Adin M. Downer. I am assistant 
legislative repre sentative of the Veterans ot Foreign Wars of the 
United States 

| appreciate your courtesy in permitting me to express the views of 
our organization in regard to H. R. 1181. This bill is important to us 
for there is nothing as vital to the reputation of one who served his 
country in the Armed Forces in time of war as the record of his military 
or naval service. It is a record that will follow him throughout his 
entire lifetime and continue long after he is gone. 

itis a well-known fact that there are many cases of error in military 
and naval records of our past wars. In recognition of this fact and in 
recognition of the tragic injustice thereby caused many of our veterans, 
the Congress in 1946 enacted section 207 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act. The Boards created by this act are authorized to correct 
military and naval records to correct an error or remove an injustice 
When the finding and determination of the Board correcting the record 
has been made, the injustice to the reputation of the injured party has 
been removed insofar as it is possible for us to do so. But this is not 
all for the adjudication of the Board has changed the legal relationships 
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of the parties. That is, certain rights and obligations between the 
Government and the petitioner are inherent in and accompany the 
adjudication of the Board. Unfortunately the action of the Comp- 
troller General prohibits the performance of the obligations by the 
Government and the enforcement of the rights by the petitioner. The 
extent to which this shocks our sense of justice can be shown by a 
simple example. Assume that A and B each died while in the service. 
In the case of A, it was determined he died in the line of duty and not 
as a result of misconduct. In the case of B, it was determined death 
was not in the line of duty and resulted from the misconduct of B. 
The Government paid the widow of A, the 6-month death gratuity. 
To the widow of B the Government paid nothing. Assume ‘that the 
appropriate board under section 207 has now determined the death of 
B was in the line of duty and not the result of misconduct. This 
amounts to a determination that the Government has withheld from 
the widow of B a sum of money which was justly and properly due her 
many years before. It is a determination that the widow of A and 
the widow of B are in the same position. This is not only a refusal by 
the Government to meet a just and binding obligation; it is also : 
discrimination between persons, and revolting to our sense of justice. 

This state of affairs should not be permitted to exist and can be 
overcome by the enactment of H. R. 1181. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars earnestly endorses this legislation but would like to make this 
observation to the committee in regard to the $1,000 limitation 
feature. The amount which the Government has improperly with- 
held from the petitioner has nothing at all to do with the obligation 
of the Government to pay. The Government either owes the peti- 
tioner the full amount for which the law provides or it owes nothing. 
To say, if we have withheld more than $1,000 from you we will pay 
nothing, unless specifically authorized by Congress, is to discriminate 
against those we have injured the most and to favor those we have 
injured the least. Perhaps this provision was included in the bill for 
some reason not apparent to us but if not required by considerations 
of rey “ag es policy or administrative expediency, we ask that it 
be stricken from the bill. The persons affected by it have already 
waited much too long for their day in court. 

I have endeavored to be brief in this statement so as to not unduly 
burden the committee. However, if you have any questions we shall 
be pleased to answer them insofar as possible. Thank you very much 
for your consideration. 


Mr. Duruam. Mr. Weickhardt. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. WEICKHARDT, CHIEF, DISCHARGE 
REVIEW, NATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE, VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Wercxnarpt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Charles E. Weickhardt. I am chief of the discharge 
review section of the national rehabilitation service of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

We support the passage of H. R. 1181, but recommend the elim- 
ination of the $1,000 limitation. Most of the settlements to be made, 
if this bill is enacted by the Congress, will be under $1,000, as was 
pointed out in previous testimony, but we sincerely feel that the 
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individual concerned should not be penalized because the claim 
amounts to $1,000 or more. Many cases involving the 6-month 
death gratuity amount to more than $1,000. We feel that the full 
amount due the widow o1 dependent is payable, whether $500 or 
more, without the necessity of a special appropriation by the Congress, 
where the Service Department erroneously held that the individual’s 
death was “not in the line of duty” and it was later shown that his 
death actually occurred in line of duty. For example, an Army 
major’s death was held as “death due to his own misconduct,” 
suicide. This case was presented by the Army’s Board for Correction 
of Military Records and resulted in the morpel of death incurred in 
line of duty. The hearing brought out that it was a phy sical i impossi- 
bility for the individual to have killed himself ith three .45-caliber 
slugs; one grazing the heart wall, the other puncturing the Reakt and 
another through the middle of the forehead. The Service naid the 
6-month death gratuity without question because at the time the 
Comptroller had not yet come out with that infamous decision. This 
type of case will usually result over $1, 000 monetary benefits ae to 
{ 


subject the next of kin or widow to the necessity of es ig for 
a special appropriation would be, to our mind, disheartening. We 
feel that the Government should fulfill its oblivation to these in- 


dividuals who are unquestionably entitled to it, without any de lay. 
Our experience with the Boards operating under secti mn 207 of the 
1 


Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 has been uniform lv satisfac 


tory; we have found these Boards, in all the service absolu tely fair 
in all their decisions. These Boards have been set up by the Congres 
for the purpose of reviewing certain records and correcting injustic 

they are, for all practical purposes, an appeal body, and we see abso- 
lutely no justification for any further review by the Comptroller 


General’s office, or anybody. 

When one of these Boards, after sifting all the evidence, finds that 
a sum of money is due the dependent or dependents of a deceased 
person, simple justice requires that the debt be paid, rather 
jected to an arbitrary limit, whether that be $1,000 or any ot 


As | said, I represent the rehabilitation service of the Veterans of 
Fore) rt) \\ ars and | am sg i for practic: ally every case that YOR 
before the Army-N: vv-Air Foree Boards under section 207. 1 could 


cite a number of cases ] ‘ uidled before the Board. Some of 
were terribly unjust and why benefits should have been denied when 
a competent board has found that an error was made in arriving at 2 
decision and then why there should be any quailm on the part of t! 
Government department to pay the amount due, is beyond me. 

Mr. Durnam. Are there any questions. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Mr. Weickhardt, how long have you been in this 
work? 

Mr. Weicknarpr. This work was first started in 1947. That is 
the Board for correction of records. 

Mr. Van Zanvot. How many cases have you handled? 

Mr. Weicknarpt. We have at the present time on our records 65 
favorable decisions and there are a great number of cases still pending 
which will have to go before the Board. 

I want to emphasize one thing. We are interested in the cases of 
these widows that are not getting their just dues because of the 
Comptroller General’s decision. 
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Mr. Duruam. Would not this $1,000 limitation simply throw it 
into the hands of Congress for private legislation, in your opinion? I 
mean, if somebody came in and you were subjected to a thousand- 
dollar limitation, and you thought this widow, say, were entitled to 
say $5,000, on the basis of the evidence presented to you, would you 
say there is no use taking this before the Board because of the $1,000 
limitation, and the best thing you can do is go to Congress and get a 
private bill. 

Mr. WriekHarpr. That is right. We have no alternative in the 
matter. 

Mr. Doyuie. I would just like to make this observation, Mr. Chair- 
man. | am sure every member of the committee could make the 
same observation. I want to commend the two gentlemen before us 
from the VFW, and not only your organization, but the Legion and 
other great veteran groups doing a splendid service, in hospitalization, 
rehabilitation, legal advice, and in all those departments that are so 
necessary to help veterans. I have personal knowledge of this and 
that is why I take this occasion to commend these two veterans. I 
am sure every other organization of veterans is doing like work. 

Mr. Weickuarpr. Thank you, sir. 

Mir. DurHam. You endorse this measure with the exception of the 
$1,000 limitation? 

\ir. Downer. Yes, sir. If I may, I would like to make one brief 
observation to the committee in a matter it had considered before, 
because of former testimony; that is in regard to the time limitation 
which the General Accounting Office said was the established policy 
of ourlaw. If we put a hard, stringent time limitation because of the 
established policy of the law, we should also recognize that in the 
civil law in all of the States of the Union there are many exceptions to 
the limttations and provisions that take cases out of the statute of 
limitations, and thereby reduce the harshness of its observation. 

In many cases the statute does not start to run until discovery of 
the fact. It does not run against a person absent from the State, and 


disability. And the law also recognizes the injustices of the harsh 
application of a statute of limitations and has provided these ex- 
ceptions. So I think, if you put any hard, strict, fast time limitation, 


without any other provisions to cover just cases, that we would do 
more injustice and we would actually create the thing we are trying 


to prevent. 
ri : : 
bhank you verv much. 
Mir. Duruam. Thank vou. 
i Ir. OMART, \Ia r J offer the statements of the American Legion 
and the DAY for the record. 
Mr. Durnam. Yes. 
The statements referred to are as follows: ) 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington 5, D. C., May 3, 1951, 
Hon. Cari Vinson, 
nan, House Armed Services Committee, 
TTouse O flice Building, Washington 95. Dt. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VINSON: Witnesses on behalf of The American Legion 
testified before this committee on June 13, 1950, in support of H. R. 6813, Eighty- 
first. Congress, a bill to amend section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 so as to authorize payment of claims arising from the correction of military 
or naval records. 


: 


lated 
OI 


The American Legion strongly supports the measure now before your com- 
mittee, H. R. 1181, Kighty-second Congress, which proposes the relief that would 
have been afforded had H. R. 6813 been enacted into law by the last Congress. 

By virtue of authority contained in section 207 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, boards for correction of military or naval records are currently 
correcting such records in hundreds of cases in which errors have been made or 
injustices done. The American Legion provides counsel for many applicants 
before these several boards, and our experience has clearly demonstrated the 
need for thi 

The 
the benefits which wou 
law 


legislation. 


an 


bill, H. R. 


shows that there was entitlen ) 


1181, beeom« 


records clearly 


correction of the 
ld now be granted if this present 



























































H. R. 1181 would empower the Seeretarv concerned to authorize settlem«e 
and pay out of applicable current appropriations claims for allowances, cor 
pensation, emoluments, or other monetary benefits, as the case may | whi 
are found to be due on aecou ary or naval service as a result of the actio 
heretofore or he fter tak to section 207 of the Legislative Re« aniza- 

on Act of J ) 

It ir f ha error OF istice be fe lat 1¢ r ( 

corre i hye boar which aetior appro. } t| proy i secre 

ary, the ne s ld be pa 

TI oards fo mm of military or nay I ‘ \ od ) 
Decisions of Oards as ap ved by e Se ies have andi " 
ws tn CoO I oh Ss ( nceerned, he V1 t | Na Cl! 1 OT 
of law w e f { e disbursed where corres ! a finan | 
SeTT le v ‘ 

We find that pavments are now being made cor ive action Is ta 
under section 301 of Public Law 346, Seventy ongress, the Servicen . 
Readjustment Act of 1944. We feel that the t ed that there 
should be no discrimination against those whose records are changed bv boards 
created by virtue of section 207 

The Ameriean Legion. therefore, urges vou to take favorable action on H. R. 
1181 asa long step toward bringing equity to those who have been denied cons 
ations beea of previous actions which were not sustained find of { 

Very trul urs 
Mites D. KENNEDY, Dire 
STATEN FG, D LGHA NATIONAL ADJUTANT, THE DISABLED EM 
OFFICERS OF THE WorRLD Wa 

TD) r 1945 and 1946 the War Department issued three directives under \ 
embers of \rm became eligible for or grade ] rT R 
yrisoners of War, W op nablv would hay i Dp ! t 
POW persons W were hospitalized 18 months o7 ) rt { of inj 
peurred in ecomba 1 officers below the rank of colonel who s lin grad 
specified periods and attained prescribed efficieney | s were ble for one 
gerade pro tions. Due ive errors, officer ach « se catego 
M not p oted prior nt or separation | servi 
SOTHE as { ( e rs ha { TOM Co! ected by the boards ippointed } Irsuant to 
section 207 of the act of August 2, 1947 However justices I oO ee 
removed because of a decision of the Comptroller Gr al that pay nt o 
amounts dt ndividuals concerned. 

Ll. R. LISI] w ild authorize the Seeretary cone rned, o1 his d signee, to settle 
claims of persons entitled to monetary benefits as a result of action heretofore or 
hereafter taken pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1916. The organization for which I speak is heartily in favor of the principles of 
this measure. However, we suggest that the last proviso of section 207 (b) be 
stri¢ It is understood that the original intention of section 207 was to relieve 
Congre of the burden of considering private bill In its pres form the bill 
would, to some extent, do just what Congress has sought to avoid; that is, requir 
consideration of private relief bills of military personnel. It would seem that 
boards entrusted with the responsibility of correeting errors eould be relied upo 
and that persons who have waited 5 or 6 vears for money to which they are clear] 
entitled should not be asked to await the enactment of an appropriation act 


specifically authorizing payment. 
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Mr. SMart. Mr. Tausig is here. 
Mr. Duruam. Please come forward, Mr. Tausig. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GEYER TAUSIG, ON BEHALF OF COL. 
CLARENCE T. MOWER 


Mr. Tausie. My name is John Geyer Tausig and I am an attorney 
in private practice in the District of Columbia. I am here on behalf 
of Col. Clarence Mower, whom I represented before certain of the 
Air Force Boards for the correction of records. Colonel Mower’s 
records were corrected. 

Before I refer to Colonel Mower’s case I might be of some assistance 
to the committee with regard to your question on similar legislation 
placing the exclusive jurisdiction for accounting purposes on, let’s 
say, the Department of Defense or the Air Force, as it may be. 
[ did not come prepared to make this statement but I am very much 
interested because I am engaged in litigation regarding it. I call 
attention there to the Missing Person’s Act of 1944 which amended 
the death-gratuity status and I think if I cannot quote accurately 
word for word I can paraphrase it for you. It provides that determi- 
nations there, for people on the missing person’s status, in other 
words, people who were lost in the Pacific, they don’t know what they 
did or where they are; but after 6 months or a year the Secretary has 
the right to determine that they were dead, those people. That 
legislation read somewhat as follows: The determination of the Secre- 
tary should be conclusive on all accounting officers of the Government; 
in other words, it permitted appeal to the court. But any examina- 
tion or redetermination by the General Accounting Office was pro- 
hibited. 

Mr. Duruam. This has got both; this does not permit review by 
the court and also makes it conclusive on the Department. 

Mr. ‘Tausre. | understand that. I was just trying to give some 
information which you apparently desired. 

Mr. Duruam. I do not think it is proper for the committee to 
review a case here this morning. In fact, we haven't got the time. 
Could you state your viewpoint on policy with respect to this bill. 

Mr. Tausia. 1 will make it as short as possible. This man when 
accused of these things asked for a board of inquiry. Court martial 
was denied and he was reduced in rank to the grade of captain. The 
whole thing came before the board for the correction of military 
records, which has seen fit to restore him to the rank of colonel, but 
nevertheless he cannot be paid for the time he had been reduced in 
rank because of the decision of the Comptroller General. 

The facts are before the board. I have tried to present them in 
brief fashion to you. 

Mr. Duruam. The board had restored him. As far as the board is 
concerned, it is a matter of the Comptroller General making a ruling 
on the matter of money and paying him. 

Mr. Tausie. If he could be paid he would be entitled from the time 
he was unjustly reduced in rank, some $3,900. I feel very strongly 
this case illustrates the facet that this $1,000 limitation in the bill 
should not be there because here is a man who has suffered over a 
period of years in a very unjust case and, if this legislation is enacted 
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in its present form, he has to come back to Congress and ask for a 
special bill; that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further witnesses this morning? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. CORWIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
RETIRED, ASSISTANT LEGAL COUNSEL, RETIRED OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Corwin. I represent the Retired Officers Association. My 
name is Harold B. Corwin and I am assistant legal counsel to that 
organization. We had a short prepared statement but in addition | 
would like to add a comment on the removal of the $1,000 limitation. 
It may refer to the correction of records in the case of officers whose 
pay might be affected. 

Mr. Duruam. Are you favoring the bill except for the $1,000 
limitation? 

Mr. Corwin. That is correct, sir, and we have four members whose 
retired pay would be affected. One is a lieutenant in the air force 
one a lieutenant in the Coast Guard, one a captain in the Army, and 
one in the Infantry Reserve. 

Mr. Duriuam. Have these cases been placed before the review board’? 

Mr. Corwin. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Do you desire to insert your statement in the record? 

Mr. Corwin. Yes, sir. 

\Ir. Duruam. So ordered. 


M 4 4 ¥ ! = { } . 
Che statement reterred to 1s as foilows: 


STATED ComMM Haronip B. Cor | i \ RET . 
\ rANT | { RET » OFFI \ TION 
I} | { 1 Vasy Or PeESe} 1 ) , e 
( eC! warrant flice und nurse } , i1R 
\? a ir k¢ \larine ( T Coast ( ira. \ i ind { j ~ 
vey, and Public Health Service. It appreciates your courtesy in noti 
association that these hearings were to be held and thanks you for affording 
representatl his opportunity to testify. 
In section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 the C ress au- 
thorized the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Treasury to take action to 
iitar yr naval reeords when it appeared necessary to correct an error or to 
rem an injustice \cting under this authority, action was taken ar 
the sco] f the authoritv granted bv section 207. the records were 
ing within its purview. However, no pr 
the act authorizing or directing the pay if 
become due a person involved whose record had been corrected This 
has been pointed out by the Comptroller General with the 
tive Secretaries are powerless to carry out what must have been thi 


intent of the Congress where records were corrected involving monetary 

the subject would also receive corresponding monetary reimbursement Phe 
bill under consideration will correct this situation and provide full correction of 
errors and removal of Injustices, 


™} } } 
il 


1@ association has received letters fron f its members who came wit 
the provision of section 207 and who have ot 

out the expected monetary payments. Our entire membership, speaking 
few affected members and in behalf of any others in the armed services who ha 
been deprived of full restitution of their just entitlement upon correct 
their records, asks that vou give favorable consideration to the enactme1 


just and needed legislation. 





i 
correction of their 
I 


Mr. Corwin. There is a considerable difficulty in requiring special 
legislation each year so long as these officers continued on the retired 
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list, with that $1,000 limitation. It would be impossible to estimate 
how much money is involved, or how long these officers will live. If 
vou put it on an annual basis it might not require special legislation 
each year, special provisions in the appropriations act. Four cases 
ach year would have to be covered under a strict interpretation of 
that limitation. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you. 

Are there any further witnesses? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. BONAMARTE, COCHAIRMAN, NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE COMMITTEE OF FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Bonamarre. My name is Robert F. Bonamarte, cochairman 
of the national service committee of the Fleet Reserve Association. 
Our association is very much in accord with the committee in striking 
out the $1,000 limitation, which was brought out in the beginning of 
the hearing. I would like to bring one particular point out which was 
made by the representatives of the General Accounting Office. In 
subsection (d) after the word “provided,”’ where they recommend that 
aman be permitted to reenlist, or the officers, for instance, take a man 
who had 16 or 17 or 18 years of service, who was discharged from the 
naval service or say from the military service, and was not permitted 
to reenlist, that man could complete 20 vears to be transferred to the 
Fleet Reserve or the Reserve list of the Army. If he were permitted 
to reenlist those particular persons could complete sufficient time for 
transfer to the Fleet Naval Reserve or to the retired list of the Army. 

Other than that, we wish verv much that H. R. 1181 be passed so 
that the majority of our people who are concerned by the passa 
this bill get the actual amount to which they are entitled if th 
becomes law. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank vou very much. 

Are there any further witnesses this morning? 

The committee stands adjourned to the call of the chair. 

Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 


e ¢i 
Diil 


fad 
’ 


the call of the chair. 


Housrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 

Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 10, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl T. Durham (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Durnam. Let us proceed with H. R. 1181. 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smarr. On page 3, strike the words from “Provided” on line 
2 to line 5. 

Mr. Ciemente. The colon preceding the word “Provided,” should 
be changed to a period and everything following through to line 5 
should be deleted. 
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The other thing was I asked the attorney about the distribution of 
the estate. He made a statement in the record but I think that there 
should be perhaps some reference to it in the report of the committee; 
that is, where they believe no additional act should be needed by any 
of his estate to prosecute his claim. 

Mr. Smarr. The next question comes up on page 3, line 11, where 
the adjudication is made final on all Government agencies, including 
the courts, and Mr. Doyle raised the question that it should not be 
made final as far as the courts are concerned, and that the words on 
lines 11 and 12, “including review by the courts of the United States” 
should be striken. 

Mr. Ciemente. By eliminating that would it necessarily follow 
that the courts have a right of review. 

Mr. Smarr. If you strike that out there would be a right of review 
by the courts. 

Mr. CLtemente. You would strike the words ‘including review by 
the courts of the United States” and leave the words ‘‘except when 
procured by means of fraud.”’ 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; that ought to be there. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, the amendment is adopted. 

What other amendments are there to consider. 

Mr. Smarr. In section (d) we have this kind of a proposition. It 
may result that some people will get their records corrected, which 
might require they would have to be appointed, reappointed, or 
reenlisted. The GAO offered an amendment which I will read in 
just a second, but my one worry was they suggested—let me read it: 
Provided, that such payments are authorized to be made to such personnel for 
not more than 6 months following the date of correction or 6 months following 
the date of enactment of this act, whichever be later, without the necessity for 
reappointment or reenlistment to such grade, rank, or office, to which such pay, 
including retired or retirement pay, allowances, compensation, emoluments, and 
other monetary benefits are attached, and such reenlistments, reappointments, or 
appointments are authorized without regard for other qualifications. 

My criticism of this is, supposing at the end of 6 months no action 
has been taken. Are you going to penalize the man that has con- 
tinuing benefits? 

My fear again was that the person or agency required to take the 
action—it may have been the Congress—did not act. So my sugges- 
tion would be we use this proviso with these amendments to it: 
Providing that the continuing payments- 
to be sure it relates to something going into the future— 
are authorized to be made to such personnel for 1 year 
instead of 6 months; and then at the end of it to say: 


That such reenlistment, appointments, and reappointments are hereby author- 
ized by the Secretary concerned without regard to the qualifications. 

So that if the man cannot pass a physical examination to be reap- 
pointed that does not stop the Secretary from paying the benefits; 
but for 1 year he can pay them whether the man is reappointed, 
appointed, or reenlisted. Then that is the authority, without com- 
ing to Congress, to reappoint or reenlist him, so that he will be in the 
same status as others. And for exactly the same reason, he will be 
under the same responsibilities and duties. 
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Mr. CLEMENTE. You mean to accomplish that by a letter: “You 
are appointed’? and so on. And he would not have to report for « 
physical, or any other thing? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Cuemente. If the man were of flag rank or star rank and had 
to be appointed by the Senate; could you do it? 

Mr. Smarr. There is precedent for it. 

Mr. CLemenrr. Suppose he filled out the application and sent it 
back to the service and the service filled in his name, should we 
accept his application back to the service as the precluding factor 
even though it takes time by the Senate as the administrative act. 
Suppose the Senate lays down on him and does nothing about it. 

Mr. Smarr. The point here is that we have removed any doubt 
that it is to 0 to the Secretary for purposes of payments; under this 
act vou have authorized the Secretary to make the appointment. 
It does not have to go to the Senate. The reason I added the words 
“such appointments, reappointments and enlistments are hereby 
authorized by the Secretary concerned” was for that purpose. 

Mr. CLemente. You can’t do it. 

Mr. Smarr. For purpose of payment under this act. 

Mr. Ctemente. Butnottorank. If he is entitled to be an admiral, 
he wants to be an admiral. 

Mr. Durnam. It is going to be a very small number. 

Mr. Smarr. It is going to be small; but on the other hand vou do 
not want to create a group of even 10 with special privileges and 
benefits that no other group have. 

Mr. Ctemente. The thought I had when corrections are made by 
the Department of Defense, it would not be necessary for a person to 
report to a military installation to be sworn in, but that such could be 
accomplished by the acceptance of a paper or writing a letter to the 
Secretary along those lines, saying, I accept; and that is all. I am 
talking about the title now, not the payment of money, the increase 
in rank as the case may be from a captain in the Navy to a commodore, 
or something like that. 

Mr. Smarr. My first thought about this was to strike out the 
proviso. The only reason I have decided against that, as far as | am 
concerned, is that if you strike the proviso you are going to leave the 
whole field wide open with no expression of congressional intent 
whatsoever, and it will cause the biggest arguments you ever heard 
between the General Accounting Office and the Departments. 

Mr. Duruam. Your suggested language sounds reasonable to me. 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is reasonable and covers the very contin- 
gencies that may worry you. 

Mr. Ciuemente. Even if we miss the intent, we could still file a 
report which would still show the intent. 

Mr. Dorie. I think Mr. Clemente referred to a promotion. This 
does not apply to a promotion, only to reappointment or reenlistment. 

Mr. Smarr. There is a decision in the Federal courts which allows 
the Secretary concerned to elevate from one grade to the other. That 
is ordinarily done by the Senate. 

Mr. Doyie. This does not refer to promotions. 

Mr. Smarr. No; but my point is that if a change of record shows 
that he was entitled to go from first lieutenant to major, that he had 
been improperly “busted” from major to first lieutenant, there is a 
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Federal court holding that it is not necessary to submit his name to 
the Senate to move him back up to major. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection the words after “Provided,” page 
3, line 22, will be changed to the language suggested. 

Mr. Smarr. That means there are four amendments to the bill. 
First, the amendment to strike out the reference to the $1,000 limita- 
tion. 

Mr. Doyie. And I moved to strike out line 11 “including review 
by the courts of the United States.” 

Mr. Smarr. That was accepted. 

Mr. Durnam. And the first one on page 4, that no corrective 
action be taken under this subsection unless the request be filed within 
3 vears, or 10 years of the enactment of this act. 

Mr. Cuemente. | would like to have a provision included on the 
page 3 proviso, line 22, that the provision included in these lines is 
not intended to indicate in any manner that correction would be 
made and moneys paid out without assigning the person to the 
applicable military status. In other words, that there is nothing 
intended in this thing just giving him the money without the rank. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you be satisfied if I cover that in the report and 
show what the intention is? 

Mr. CLemente. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, the bill as amended is reported 
favorably. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the committee proceeded to other 
business. ) 
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[No. 20] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2735, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
TRANSFER OF CERTAIN MILITARY PRISONERS AND CONFINE- 
MENT FACILITIES TO THE CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3, 
Wednesday, May 2 1961. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl T. Durham, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Durnam. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
We have two bills to consider this morning. The first of these is 
H. R. Zia. 


(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 2735, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BIT To authorize the transfer of certain military prisoners and confinement facilities to t} nirol 1 
management of the Attorney General 
Be it enacted by the Senate and ereuen of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretaries of the Army and Navy 
are severally authorized, without re A oes ment or transfer of funds, to transfer 
to the control and management of the Attorney General, as mutually agreed upon 
any part or all of the physical properties and facilities comprising the Unite d 
States disciplinary barracks, including the several branches thereof, and the 
United States Naval disciplinary barracks, and such other facilities under t] 
control of the Departments of the Army or Navy and the Secretaries of the hunny 
or Navy, as may be necessary to the operation of such barracks, together with any 
part or all of the personal property, equipment, furniture, supplies, and records 
located thereon or used in the operation or maintenance of such disciplinary bar- 
racks or facilities. When no longer required for the purposes of this Act, any of the 
institutions and related facilities, together with the personal property, equipment 
furniture, supplies, and records thereof, may be retransferred by ‘the Attorn 
General without reimbursement or transfer of funds to the Department of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, as appropriate, on terms to be mutually agreed 1 upon 

(b) The lands or reservations upon which the several United States disciplinary 
barracks transferred pursuant to this Act are located shall be available and may 
be used for military tactical training purposes when such use in the judgment of 
the Attorney Gene ral does not interfere with the safe ‘keeping of the inmates. 

Sec. 2. The Secretaries of the Army and Navy and Air Force are authorized 
to transfer to the control and management of the Attorney General, as mutually 
agreed upon, any or all inmates undergoing confinement in the United States 
disciplinary barracks, including branches thereof, and United States naval dis- 
ciplinary barracks. The military institutions transferred hereunder and the penal 
and correctional institutions (except penitentiaries) under the control and manage- 
ment of the Attorney General shall be deemed to be United States disciplinary 
barracks for the purpose of the confinement of inmates sentenced | cdiak the 
Articles of War: Provided, That the authority of the Secretaries of the Army. 
Navy, and Air Force, and such other officers of their respective departments as 
may be authorized by law, to order the suspension, mitigation, or remission of any 
unexecuted portion of the sentence of any person conti fined pursuant to sente ’ 
of a court martial or other military tribunal and their authority to restore such 
persons to duty shall not be affected by this Act. 
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Sec. 3. In amounts as may be agreed upon by the heads of the Departments 
concerned and with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, the unobligated 
portions of any funds currently available to the Department of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force for the administration, operation, and maintenance of any institutions 
transferred hereunder, or for the safekeeping, maintenance, care, and related 
expenses of prisoners transferred hereunder, may be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and shall be merged with any other appropriations for expenses 
necessary for the administration, operation, and maintenance of Federal penal 
and correctional institutions, including those transferred under this Act. 

Sec. 4. The inmates transferred to the control and management of the Attorney 
General shall be entitled to the more liberal of the good-time allowances provided 
by either sections 4161 to 4166 of title 18, United States Code, or any applicable 
regulations promulgated by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

Sec. 5. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this Act, the provisions of 
part III of title 18, United States Code, relating to prisons and prisoners shall be 
applicable to inmates and institutions transferred to the control and management 
of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 6. That portion of section 1 of the Act of March 4, 1915, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to establish a system of parole for prisoners confined in United 
States disciplinary barracks (ch. 143, 38 Stat. 1075), as amended, and all of section 
2 of the said Act except paragraph 7 (ch. 143, 38 Stat. 1084), as amended, relating 
to United States disciplinary barracks, shall not be applicable to inmates or insti- 
tutions under the control and management of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 7. Section 4005 of title 18 of the United States Code (18 U. 8. C. 4005) is 
amended by amending the title to read as follows: ‘Src. 4005. Medical Relief; 
Expenses; Detail of Military Personnel” and adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(e) Upon request of the Attorney General, the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are severally authorized to detail officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel to duty at institutions under the control and management of 
the Attorney General for such professional or specialized duties as may be agreed 
upon. 

Mr. Smarr. Colonel Garrison is here from the Adjutant General’s 
Office, to speak to this bill. 

Mr. Durnam. Will you come forward, please, Colonel Garrison. 

Mr. Smarr. And bring those who accompany you. 

Mr. Duruam. Colonel, will you tell us the necessity for this measure. 


STATEMENT OF COL. LLOYD R. GARRISON, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 
CORPS, CHIEF OF THE CORRECTION BRANCH, THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. 

The proposed legislation is permissive in character and contemplates 
authorizing the transfer by the military departments concerned to the 
Department of Justice, by mutual agreement, the management and 
control of certain military prisoners now confined in Army and Navy 
disciplinary barracks, and certain military confinement facilities which 
would be required by the Department of Justice for this purpose. 

The number of prisoners requiring confinement under military juris- 
diction, and consequently the number of disciplinary barracks, vary 
greatly in wartime and peacetime. Just prior to World War II there 
was one disciplinary barracks in operation. At the close of the war, 
there were 13 disciplinary barracks in addition to 3 rehabilitation 
centers, with a total population of 21,703 general prisoners. There 
are now 3 Army disciplinary barracks with a prisoner population of 
2,628, including 198 Navy prisoners. 

The Army and Air Force now may commit prisoners direct to 
Federal institutions, including penitentiaries, if they are convicted 
of certain felony-type offenses and serious specified military offenses, 
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and have approved sentences of over 1 year. They also operate under 
an agreement to transfer those prisoners originally designated for 
confinement in military installations to Federal institutions other 
than penitentiaries, if the prisoners were convicted of offenses for 
which Federal confinement could have been initially designated and 
were later determined to be nonrestorable. The Navy does not 
initially designate Federal institutions as places of confinement, but 
under statutory authority which does not specify the offense, may 
transfer prisoners to Federal institutions, including penitentiaries, 
provided the sentence exceeds 1 year and the prisoner is considered 
nonrestorable. 

The enactment of article 58 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
has eliminated the legal limitations which now exist with regard to 
confining Army and Air Force prisoners in Federal institutions, and 
that becomes effective May 31. 

In determining the appropriate place of confinement to which a 
prisoner of any service is to be committed, it is believed that con- 
sideration should be given to the offense, the sentence, the prisoner’s 
prior history, other individual factors, and the prisoner’s potential 
future value to the military service. 

To effect economies in transportation and processing, those prison- 
ers convicted of felony-type offenses and major military offenses 
and who are considered of no potential value for further service should 
be committed initially to Federal penal or correctional institutions. 

Those prisoners who are considered of possible future value to the 
service after a period of intensive training and corrective discipline, 
those with short sentences, and those minor non-criminal-type 
military offenders should be committed to the appropriate type of 
military installation. 

The policy of the Department of the Army is to provide for maxi- 
mum rehabilitation of all military prisoners. It is a well-recognized 
principle of correctional administration that different types of prisoners 
should be segregated in separate institutions having adequate facilities, 
trained personnel, end rehabilitation programs designated to meet 
the specific needs of the particular groups. The Department of the 
Army does not have and would not be justified in maintaining the 
number of diversified types of confinement facilities under its juris- 
diction to provide for completely adequate segregation, control, and 
rehabilitative treatment of general prisoners by type. Further, 
Army disciplinary barracks are operated by militarv personnel 
assigned to this duty as an incident of their military careers. For 
this reason, they are subject to frequent rotation and do not have the 
opportunity to gain the maturity of experience and training in the 
highly specialized professional and technical work involved in the 
administration of major correctional institutions and in the control 
and treatment of the types of prisoners involved. The use of such 
nonspecialized personnel, the necessity of frequent indoctrination of 
new personnel because of military rotation, and the personnel over- 
head required to take care of the quartering supply, military training, 
and the administration of assigned personnel greatly increase the 
personnel requirements for operation of disciplinary barracks over 
what is required to operate a comparable civilian institution. 

The Federal prison system, which was limited to a few maj 
penitentiaries without particular provision for rehabilitation at the 
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time the existing legislation governing the confinement of Army 
prisoners was enacted in 1915, is now composed of a classified system 
of 25 well-organized institutions. Such institutions, ranging from 
training schools, training camps, and reformatories to major peni- 
tentiaries distributed geographically throughout the United States, 
provide for the complete segregation and rehabilitation of prisoners 
in keeping with their individual needs. T hrough the use of career 
civilian personne! with long tenure, it is possible for the Federal 
prison system to operate its institutions efficiently and more economi- 
cally with less personnel than is required for comparable military 
institutions. For example, the United States Disciplinary Barracks 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans, a typical military institution, with a safe 
operating capacity of 1,390, on October 31, 1950, had an operating 
staff of 441. The United States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Ind., 
with an estimated safe oper ating capac ity of 1,150, had a staff of 26 
During the fiscal year 1949, the net daily cost for prisoners fio wel 
in disciplinary barracks was $4.93, compared with $3.13 for prisoners 
confined in Federal institutions. This represents a difference of 
$1.80 per day per prisoner. Based on 1949 costs, this would result 
in an estimated saving of $1,971,000 per year to the Government 
through the transfer of an estimated 3,900 prisoners if this legislation 
is approved. 

For the reasons stated, it is believed to be in the interest of economy 
and prisoner rehabilitation that the Armed Forces should be relieved 
of the responsibility for operating major correctional institutions, and 
that this responsibility should be transferred to the Departinent of 
Justice. In addition to effecting considerable monetary savings, this 
action would release for regular military duties a considerable number 
of military personnel, and would place the prison administration 
function now performed by the Armed Forces, under the cognizance 
of the Federal Prison Svstem, the governmental agency baving such 
function as its primary mission. Military prisoners convicted of 
civil-type offenses and certain major military offenses, with sentences 
of more than 1 vear, may now be confined in Federal institutions 
under the provisions of article of war 42, and there are at this time 
approximately 2,100 such prisoners confined in Federal institutions. 

Under the terms of the proposed legislation, it is contemplated that 
the Department of the Army would turn over to the Department of 
Justice one or more of the existing disciplinary barracks and would 
transfer to Federal custody the prisoners then confined in disciplinary 
barracks who are considered not then suitable for restoration nor 
likely to be in the near future. Thereafter, it is expected that Army 
and Air Force general prisoners other than those determined initially 
to be prospects for return to duty, those with short sentences, and 
minor non-criminal-type military offenders without criminal back- 
ground or tendencies, will be committed to Federal custody. 

To repeat, in determining the disposition of a prisoner, it is planned 
that consideration will be given to the offense, the sentence, the 
prisoner’s prior history, other individual factors, and the prisoner’s 
potential value to the military service. While it is proposed that 
commitment or transfer to Federal custody will take place only after 
it has been determined that the prisoner is not initially a prospect for 
further military service, it is intended that those prisoners subse- 
quently found to be potentially restorable following rehabilitative 
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training and treatment in Federal institutions will be returned to 
military jurisdiction and placed in military training companies or 
rehabilitation centers where they can be provided a full opportunity 
to demonstrate their suitability for further military service. Many 
prisoners who appear to be unsuitable for further service immediately 
following imposition of sentences are later, following careful screening 
and rehabilitative treatment, determined to be good prospects for 
restoration. The Federal Prison System is well qualified to provide 
the necessary screening, training, and personal readjustment assist- 
ance for these prisoners. There is included in the proposed legislation 
a provision to place a limited number of specially selected military 
officers on duty at institutions under Federal jurisdiction. Such 
officers will assist in the screening of prisoners and in determining their 
potential restorabilitv, or eligibility for clemency. Clemeney and 
restoration authority powers will remain vested in the Secretaries of 
the military departments concerned. 

Those prisoners found to be nonrestorable and who will be released 
to civil life following completion of confinement will have the full 
benefit of the rehabilitation programs and services of the Federal 
Prison System. The Federal System, after effecting rehabilitation 
of the prisoner as an individual, prepares him for successful readjust- 
ment in his home community through educational and vocational 
training, trade training through employment in industrial projects 
operated by Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and job placement upon 
release through the job placement services of the Federal institutions. 
[t is believed, therefore, that the Army’s mission of maximum re- 
habilitation for military prisoners can better be accomplished and 
with considerable saving in money and manpower, through the 
enactment of this legislation. 

In closing, it is desired to emphasize that the proposed legislation 
is permissive in type, that it is designed to relieve the services of any 
need to maintain major correctional institutions, and that the military 
prisoners in the custody of the Federal Prison Svstem would continue 
to receive consideration for clemency and restoration by their respec- 
tive departments. 

This proposed legislation, originally sought by the Army, is con- 
curred in by the Navy and the Air Foree, and is approved by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Duruam. Colonel, is this something new we have never done 
before in the history of our country? 

Colonel Garrison. Do vou mean to transfer? 

Mr. Duraam. To transfer prisoners from the military to the 
civilian agency of the Government? 

Colonel Garrison. We do that now, : 
meat with the Attorney General, excep 
we are restricted to certain types. 

Mr. DurHam. That is what I say. You are restricted to certan 
tvpes; this is turping over an entire group. 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. However, under the new article of 
war 58, in the Uniform Code of Military Justice, regardless of a man’s 
offense, he may be committed to any place of confinement that the 
United States is allowed to use, and this would merely take care of 
those who are there now. The bill is so worded that when and if the 
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a man in some other institution because the type requires it, those 
places will be deemed to be disciplinary barracks for that purpose. 

Mr. Durwam. Where are the barracks that you are going to turn 
over to the Department of Justice? 

Colonel Garrison. There are three, sir. One is the original set-up 
at Fort Leavenworth which was authorized in 1915. There is a new 
one out at Camp Cook, Calif., about halfway between San Luis Obispo 
and Santa Barbara. And one of the general type al New Cumber- 
land General Depot, at New Cumberland, Pa., which assists in operat- 
ing the depot and does a great deal of fine work there. 

Mr. Duruam. A total of how many are to be turned over? 

Colonel Garrison. Just three at present. 

Mr. Durnam. A group of how many men? 

Colonel Garrison. Somewhat less than 3,000 at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Duruam. Have you any questions, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyite. What has been the primary mission of the disciplinary 
barracks in handling these men? 


Colonel Garrison. To maintain those who are causine diffiet 
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and to rehabilitate them either for restoration to duty in the services 
or I 

Mr. Doyir. In connection with your objective of returning them 
as citizens in civilian life, I understand you to state the Federal 
Prison System was better qualified to do that than the Military 
Establishment. Why is that true? 

Colonel Garrison. In this respect: they not only have some of 
the advantages which the armed services enjoy in their set-up, but 
they have the use as a going concern of the industries set up in their 
institutions by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and that provides 
roduction line industries for a great many activities, as well as farms, 
hich we have, and other facilities which we now have, but which 
are difficult to obtain and not of a continuing nature, which they can 
provide. 

Mr. Doyie. Have you any records which could be relied upon as 
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oy purpose of this legislation or for any other purpose 
which would indicate what proportion or percentage of the men, 1 


any, are ordinarily rehabilitated at present in the disciplinary barracks 
Establishment. 
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( mson. That is difficult to answer, sir, because IT am 
nie wha you mean by the expression “ rehabilitated. 
Do estored t ty in the service? 


a fair premise, yes. 

Colonel Garrison. That is not a large number, sir, because most 
of the men who are convicted of military offenses and get severer 
sentences, if thes are r storable, are usually restored in the field before 

ret to disciplinary barracks. But of those who 


they get a chance to o 
eet there, we restore as many as we can, where the condition of the 
man is deemed suitable. . 

Mr. Smarr. May I throw a little light on this subject. It depends 
upon the need for manpower by the military services. I speak from 
considerable experience with it during the war. I was assistant 
supervisor of 1,100 military prisoners at Fort Knox, Ky. There were 
times when we restored to duty 75 to 80 percent of these men, even 
with long criminal sentences. Under normal circumstances they would 
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not have been restored to duty. But the need for manpower was so 
great that the requirements and standards for restoration were quite 
low. 

Of course the best rule is how many of those, after you have once 
restored them to duty, stay on duty and do not get into criminal 
difficulty again. And of those restored to duty, perhaps 40 percent 
remained at duty and proved themselves worthy. 

But I think you have to bear in mind the yardstick applied to the 
services heretofore was contracted and expanded according to the 
need for manpower of the military services. 

Mr. Doy.e. If I am not in error, if 40 percent of these men make 
good, 1t might not be a bad thing to have the demand for manpower 
control rather than to keep those men under military confinement and 
discipline. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like further to point out in this connection, on 
the basis of my experience, military disciplinary barracks for general 
prisoners is not a good solution. It is a waste of military manpower, 
guards and overseers, and you must have a complete military ad- 
ministrative headquarters at each one of these institutions. 

Mr. Duruam. Does the Army follow the same policy of rotating 
personnel as they do in other instances? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. In my opinion, as the rehabilitation of these men 
involves a long training program it would be better to carry it out with 
experienced personnel, 

Mr. Smarr. Thatisright, sir. You do want personnel of experience 
and in this respect most military personnel can be said to be rank 
amateurs, with the exception, of course, of a psychiatrist who may be 


assigned to that duty. I believe I can state categorically that no one 
in military service wants such an assignment, and it is a very onerous 


thing for a person in the service to spend his time supervising general 
prisoners. 

The Federal authorities are much better equipped in personnel to do 
the job more efficiently, to do it more economically. 

Mr. Doyt». Why hasn’t it been passed here vears ago. If these 
things you are telling us are correct, just why is it this policy has not 
been initiated, if that is a fair question? 

Colonel Garrison. I think there has been a considerable amount of 
prejudice based on lack of knowledge of the excellent features of the 
Federal Prison System, which as you know, had a great expansion 
during the thirties, and was able to build a large number of verv fine 
institutions and improve not only its entire facilities, but its entire 
regime, and it is now very much better qualified than ever before and 
people understand more about its excellencies than they have in the 
past. 

Mr. Durnam. The fact is your services did not pay much attention 
to it in any way until we brought out the military code of justice in 
the last war. 

Colonel Garritso» Probably, sir. 

M>. Dorie. ! Just have a question or two mors. | wish to state, 
Colonel, possibly on a behind-the-scenes basis, my three or four ques- 
tions come from the fact that I am not unfamiliar with the great 
development that has been made in the Federal System, and I have 
known of it for several years by personal visitation. That is what 
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surprises me, frankly, that this proposed legislation is just coming 
along, because it has been well known that a great advancement has 
been made in the Federal Prison System. 

You mentioned something about the Army’s obligation for maxi- 
mum rehabilitation of the individual, and said that it can be best dis- 
charged by this legislation at less cost. 

Do you feel that obligation can be really better discharged under 
the Federal Prison System, as you know it now, than it can be in the 
Army? Is that not the test of whether or not this legislation should 
be enacted, and it is not so much the matter of cost. 

Colonel Garrison. I feel in the long run they can discharge that 
duty better, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. | wish to say, Mr. Chairman, my own conviction is 
that many of these offenses committed in the military are the result, 
partially at least, of the changed conditions under which these civilians 
are temporarily living from 1 to 3 or 4 or 5 years, especially the younger 
men. Assuming that premise is correct, it seems to me that the maxi- 
mum obligation is individual rehabilitation rather than the saving 
of a dollar or two a day in cost. 

In other words, the saving of a dollar or two a day, if it involves 
my son or your son, is of no consequence, if he is rehabilitated from 
and as a result of a combination of circumstances that he would not 
have met in civilian life. 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. But please do not draw the inference 
that no matter what the reason for conviction, or the age, he will be 
expected to serve the time in Federal custody. Many will receive 
sentences of a year or less and will be under guard or in rehabilitation 
centers under the Provost Marshal General, which will be set up. 
The first of these will be opened in July in Camp Gordon and it is 
there that those who are expected to be initially screened “restorable,”’ 
will be sent. 

it is only those that it is felt are rather hopeless cases who would 
be sent to disciplinary barracks for a period of a year or more than a 
vear, so the greater part of the restoration takes place in the field. 
~ Mr. Doyue. May I ask this one further question. 

What board in the Military Establishment, or what group, is 
charged with the official responsibility presently, or is to be charged 
with the responsibility, if this legislation passes, of determining 
whether or not a man could be sent to Federal prison rather than to 
he viven n lesser correction. 

The reason I use “correction” is that I think it should be cor- 
rection 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir; 

Mr. Doyie (continuing 


that is right. 

Rather than punishment, generally 
speaking. 

“Ts there an official group that is recognized that is composed of 
well-qualified men, that is, experts in their field, so we get away from 
the very thing Mr. Smart said a minute ago of officials not qualified 


to handle this problem. 
Who determines whether or not the seriousness of an offense shall 
commit a boy to Federal prison, rather than to lesser correction? 
Colonel Garrison. Well, in the system in the field, the reviewing 
authority, who is a general officer, does that with the advice of his 
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staff, judge advocate, and now in the field they are acquiring more 
and more psychiatrists and psychologists who are consulted. 

If there is anything that appears unusual about the young man, 
or where they have the facilities and he can be checked over, the 
psychiatrist or the psychologist or both will advise both the judge 
advocate and the reviewing authority not only the tvpe of sentence 
but the place he should go, whether he should be put in disciplinary 
barracks or sent to a guardhouse or a Federal prison. 

Mr. Doyuir. Let me ask you this. Unless you do have qualified 
men in the field, psychiatrists and experts, to make these decisions 
which affect the destinies of these individuals, then you are stili 
having those decisions made by the military, who are not trained in 
this particular field. 

Colonel Garrison. Well, some of those are trained. 

I may say, if we get these rehabilitation centers which are pro- 
posed, they could be sent there for screening, and those which are 
thought to be restorable after study and screening by qualified 
personnel, would be kept there, and the others who were not then 
thought to be sufficiently well motivated to restoration, which is the 
expression they use, could be sent to the Federal installation of the 
proper type. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me give you a little more information which | 
think is in point with vour question, Mr. Doyle. 

The mechanics of one of these rehabilitation centers is such that 
they ordinarily divide it up into companies. For instance, the one 
1! was in had 1,100 men divided into four companies. We had two 
psychiatrists. That is, they were at least called psychiatrists. One 
would have qualified as a psychiatrist any place. But the other was 
just called a psychiatrist and sent down there as such. I think he 
qualified in the Army because he was perhaps with the Judge Advocate 
General's Department and he was sent to Fort Knox because he had 
studied psychiatry in school some place. 

Nevertheless, each week each company commander had to report 
on each one of his men. They each had at least 250 men. He would 
report on the cleanliness of the barracks, he would give them a halt 
day’s military traming, report on their military bearing, neatness, and 
things of that kind, how the individual responded to discipline, and 
soon. The psychiatrist would then interview the most recalcitrant 
ones and the ones who most needed psychiatric assistance. 

In any event, 90 percent of the people passing on these individuals 
were amateurs. So vou are exactly right, sir. The military in war- 
time were in po sense equipped to pass upon the rehabitability of 
these men, in my best judgment. 

Mr. Doyun. That is the reason I asked that question. I have had 
the experience of being chief juvenile officer of my country for some 
time and I have inspected Federal prisons and State prisons and I am 
very much concerned, if the military is gomg to turn these over to 
the civilian authorities, that the maximum individual rehabilitation 
will be achieved without putting any of these men behind prison walls, 
regardless of how good the Federal prison system is. 

I think the best chance to rehabilitate the men is out in the sunshine 
and air before they ever get behind prison walls. 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir; I agree. 
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Mr. Doyue. One further point. Are there any of these rehabilita- 
tion centers involved? 

Colonel Garrison. No, sir. There are three disciplinary barracks. 

Mr. Doyie. How many rehabilitation ceners are there? 

Colonel Garrison. There is one rehabilitation center opening in 
Camp Gordon in July, Tam told. 

Mr. Doyie. Only one in the whole Nation? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes,sir. That is the pilot, and then they expeet 
to set up one in each Army area. 

Mr. Doyue. Are they expensive? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, they cost a good deal both in physical plant 
and in number of persons to operate them, 

Mr. Doyie. Well, I think it would be a fine investment if Congress 
could allow whatever is reasonably necessary to see that these centers 
had an opportunity to function. 

Mr. Hess. As IT understand it, under the Military Code of Justice, 
the armed services at the present time has been sending men to the 
Federal penitentiary, is that correct? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir; and have been for many years. 

Mr. Hess. So that the principal need for this legislation is to permit 
the armed services to transfer to the Department of Justice the physi- 
cal properties they have? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, and, in general, to get out of the major cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Mr. Hess. I mean, legislation would not be required except to trans- 
fer the physical properties to the Department of Justice? 

Colonel Garrison. And those men who are there who ought to be 
transferred, 

Mr. Hess. I see. You cannot transfer them under the Code of 
Justice? 

Colonel Garrison. No. 

Mr. Hess. Has this matter been discussed with the Department of 
Justice? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. This bill has been coordinated with 
them. 

Mr. Hess. Do vou happen to know, Colonel, if there are sufficient 
facilities in the Department of Justice to take care of these three- 
thousand-odd prisoners? 

Colonel Garrison. | could not say for sure, sir. I do not think 
so, because I know that they would like to have some of our facilities. 

\Ir. Hess. It would be necessary for them to operate some of the 
facilities of the armed services, is that correct? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, and this legislation is so worded that in 
case we want to recall it at any time, it could be recalled for the use of 
the services. It is going to be transferred only on a mutual agree- 
ment, somewhat in the nature of a contract, in which the armed 
services do not intend to throw away all of their rights in the matter. 

\fr. Hess. It would be a sort of lease arrangement, I take it. Do 
vou propose to turn only some over at one time or to turn them all 


over? 

Colonel Garrison. Only what we agree upon at the time. 

Mr. Hess. Those are all the questions I have at this time. 

Mir. Durnam. Colonel, on subsection (¢), on the last page, page 5, 
inder that vou are going to have military personnel subject more or 
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less to the orders and administration of the Department of Justice, 
are you not? 

Colonel Garrison. Only those agreed upon. 

But generally speaking, a military prisoner in a Federal institution 
is subject to the laws governing that institution, except as otherwise 
provided in this act. 

Mr. Durnam. That means he is only entirely subject to the whims 
of whoever is in charge of the prison. 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. We have 2,100 there now. 

Mr. Durnam. Twenty-one hundred there now? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. They are getting along very well 
[ have visited a number of them. 

Mr. DurHam. These are young men? 

Colonel Garrison. Not all of them, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Most of them under the present svstem of intake are 
going to be in the age group 18 to 26, and that will be the age group 
more or less in which the majority will fall. 

Colonel Garrison. There will be many in that. 

Mr. Durnam. There is one aspect which IT am much concerned 
about and IT should like your opinion. There is some difference 
in My opinion, in a man rehabilitated in the Army and sent back 
to civilian life, as contrasted with the significance attached to a 
Federal penitentiary, even though it be just as well regulated. 

What do vou think about that? 

Colonel Garrison. Judging from the conversations I have had of 
the military men who have been confined in Federal institutions, they 
come to see us about clemency and one thing and another, and I have 
never had any expression of abhorrence of the system at all. I recall 
a lady who resides in Washington who came here to see about her son 
who is in Lewisburg, which is one of their finest institutions, and which 
is designated by the Department of Justice as a penitentiary, 
believe. She said she thought it was very fine and that her son was 
getting along splendidly. 

Mr. DurHam. Iam not talking about what a fine place itis. [am 
just talking about the differentiation of the individual, because wi 
do have some of the worse type criminals in the Federal penitentiaries 
and of necessity we have to have them there; whereas these are minor 
offenders. 

Colonel Garrison. No, sir. The minor offenders are those who 
get sentences which are quite small, and they would not be sent to 
Federal prison. They would serve their terms in the gaardhous’ or 
perhans at rehabilitation centers. 

Mr. Duruam. How far would that extend under vour present plans 
Would it extend for a certain period or would it be based upon the 
type of offense? 

Colonel Garrison. The type of offense, the age of the offende: 
and his personal set-up. There are people who happen to be con- 
vieted of only some minor military offense who, when their records 
are learned, are determined to have been personnel who really should 
never have been taken into the services at all, as they were practically 
incorrigible. They may have a long civil record that vou do not know 
about. Yet all the Army may have at the time is mere absence with- 
out leave. But that type of man ought to be sent to a Federal pla 
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of correction in the Federal system rather than be retained in the 
military atmosphere. He may be —_ hopeless. 

Mr. Durnam. We reviewed some 85,000 cases and recovered about 
38 or 40 percent and set up a review board, and we found very glaring 
miscarriages of justice in this new set-up. The whole thing is to trv 
to salvage the individual at the beginning as quickly as possible. 
That is your whole program. 

Colonel Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ciemente. Colonel, you give us the cost of maintaining a 
prisoner in the military prison as against a Federal prison. Why is 
there such a variation in the cost as $1.80 or $1.70? 

Colonel Garrison. I cannot answer that too well except that we 
can generally state that we have to have more overhead personnel for 
military institutions than civilian institutions. 

Mr. Cremente. | base my comment upon the assumption that the 
pay is a lot higher in the civilian institution than any used in military 
service. The food is not any different. That is, the food these boys 
get in these disciplinary barracks is the same as the food that they get 
in the mess halls, is it not? 

Colonel Garrison. In cost there is a difference. The food that 
is given these military prisoners in disciplinary barracks is exactly the 
same ration as the soldier who is not a prisoner and it costs, as you 
kpow, a good deal more than the allowance that is given in the Federal 
system. There they raise a great deal of their own produce, cattle, 
and so forth, and slaughter it. They do their own canning and that 
sort of thing. They are able to function more economically than we 

re, because we are not allowed to do that by law. 

Mr. CLemente. The purpose of this bill is to turn over all the 
institutions that the military have now? 

Colonel Garrison. It is to permit it if it is deemed desirable and 
we can reach an agreement with the Department of Justice. 

Mir. CLemente. And according to this bill, upon request you will 

e allowed to detail officers and other men to duty in Federal prisons? 

Colonel Garrison. A small number, to take care of military records 
and other things of that sort that we do not like to turn over to a 
‘ivilian agency. Then we may want to assist them in the way of 
medical personnel, psychiatrists and psychologists; sometimes we 

in get them when they are not otherwise available. 

Mr. Ctemente. Who will determine how these prisoners are to be 
commingled. For instance, say 2 man has been convicted of a crime 


in military service and sentenced to a vear and a day. Is he to be 
sent to a Federal prison to be commingled with Federal prisoners who 
are serving time for kidnapping, murder, and so forth? 


Colonel Garrison. Not automatically. He is turned over to the 
Attorney General for treatment. The Attorney General does not 
lump them that way himself. We have tbat problem also. We have 
people who are convicted murderers, rapists, robbers, housebreakers, 
people who have stolen automobiles, and beaten up women. We do 
not have the facilities for segregating them which they have and which 
the ‘Vv exerc ise. 

Mr. Ciemente. The military prisoners will not be isolated when 
they get to Federal prisons? 
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Colonel Garrison. They will be in prisons of the type suited to their 
category. 

Mr. CLemente. They will be treated in exactly the same manner as 
civilian prisoners, lodged in the same category of crime. 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLementrE. Would you say, Colonel, the experience the Army 
has had with the enlistment of so-called juvemie delinquents. Has 
that experience been favorable or unfavorable? 

Colonel Garrison. I think in general it has been unfortunate, from 
the papers coming over my desk. If they are maladjusted very early 
in life and cannot get along, and get into a reform school, and have 
not been able to get along with their school teachers, they will have 
difficulty in getting along with the hichly ertificial mode of life which 
the military service of necessity is, and so they often fail of adjustment 
there. 

Mr. Cuemente. I did not mean extreme cases. I had a definite 
experience with a number of boys who were arrested for taking a car 
for a joy ride or who roughed up somebody in the horseplay that 
voung fellows get into. The practice of the service is to refuse 
admittance if a boy has been guilty of just one little thing. 

Colonel Garrison. If they have once gotten in, some of those do 
quite well, and some who had failed have been given another chance. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. You cannot get in unless vou lie about your former 
record, and if vou do get in and that former record turns up, vou are 
ushered out. 

Colonel Garrison. I think I understand it. But that is part of 
criteria set up by other people. 

Mr. Ctemente. But do you not believe that the boy who has been 
convicted, let us say, of juvenile delinquency or minor crime should be 
afforded the privilege of going into the service if he wants to do so. 
I do not mean to preclude the services from saying, ‘This boy is a 
confirmed criminal and we cannot take him,” if the actual record so 
indicates, but I know for example, of one boy with whom I have had 
some experience in the past 2 years who simply took a ride with a 
group and did not even know that the car was stolen. He was in the 
service, they found out about it, and they ushered him out. Lt think 
the individual case should be decided upon the individual basis. ‘That 
is not what you would do with a man who took a jeep in the service 
and even smashed it up. You would not usher him out of the service. 

Colonel Garrison. Not unless he were particularly blameworthy. 

Mr. CLemente. | know we did not always go by the route pre- 
scribed. We would deviate to see one of the boys up at another depot. 
It happens to all of them. 

I would like to say for the record that I think some more considera- 
tion should be given to these other boys who I believe are entitled to 
it, who want to be of service to their country, and who perhaps in a 
Jax moment fell into the abyss of crime. 

Colonel. Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. CLementre. You spoke of article 58 of the Military Code. 
Would you explain that a little more fully. 

Colonel Garrison. It has relaxed former legal inhibitions on the 
type of offender who may be committed to Federal custody or other 
installations, and it was simply allowing the military to put people 
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who require certain type of treatment in the place where they could 
get that treatment. 

Mr Ciemenre. Parallel with that, why would you not transfer all 
of the prisoners you have under article 58 to the Federal prisons? 

Colonel Garrison. I would like to ask the representative of the 
Judge Advocate General’s office speak to the legal aspects. 

Mr. Smarr. In doing so, Colonel Solf, would you state your name 
for the record. 

Colonel Sotr. I am Lt. Col. Waldemar A. Solf, of the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office. 

Under article 58 of the code, all prisoners who commit offenses after 
the 31st of May 1951 may be committed to the custody of the Attorney 
General. 

Prisoners now in the disciplinary barracks who could not have been 
put into the Federal system, or persons who might commit offenses 
before the 3lst of May but who are not tried until after that, for 
which they cannot be put into a Federal institution, under article 42 
cannot be sentenced to a Federal institution. 

Under article 58 of the new code, we can transfer anybody to a 
Federal institution in the future, but the Federal people will need 
additional facilities, and the purpose of this bill is to provide them with 
the facilities which they will need to accommodate the people who will 
in the future be given to them. 

Also this bill would authorize the transfer of people who cannot be 
put in the Federal system under Article of War 42 in the disciplinary 
barracks, which will continue to be disciplinary barracks but which 
will be under the control of the Attorney General instead of under the 
control of the Army. 

Mr. Cuemente. Has the use of Article of War 42 been complete 
as rege ards to the service, or have you not used it as often as you would 
like 

Ontonet Sotr. The difficulty with article 42 is that it limited by 
offense the type of person who could be transferred to Federal institu- 
tions or sentenced to the penitentiary. That was not altogether a 
realistic approach, because, as Colonel Garrison pointed out, people 
who committed minor offenses were sometimes of very bad character, 
and we have had quite a good deal of difficulty with people confined to 
disciplinary barracks who should have been in a pentitentiary, but 
who could not be sent to a penitentiary because of the type of offense 
of whie h they were convicted. 

Mr. Cremente. Under article 42, what offenses were included in 
that section? 

Colonel Soir. Offenses of a civil nature for which penitentiary 

onfinement was authorized by a statute of the United States or of 
the Code of the District of C olumbia. 

Mr. CLemente. No matter what the term of sentence was? 

Colonel Soir. The sentence had to be 1 year. 

Mr. Clemente. Not 1 year and a day? 

Colonel Soir. In excess of 1 year. You are richt, sir. There were 
some military offenses in time of war. That was very seldom used; 
mutiny and such offenses also authorized penal confinement, under 
Article of War 42 

Mr. Ciementre. What will happen in times of emergency such as 
in the past war, with the great number of prisoners we had. What 
will then be done? Will the Federal prisons take over that group also? 
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Colonel Garrison. They would not need to take over all those, 
sir, because in the present plans the rehabilitation centers would 
handle the majority. 

Mr. Ciementre. Would the Armed Forces have any school or 
instructions for the rehabilitation of personnel? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciementre. Would this be considered as part of the reduction 
in cost that you are speaking of for the armed services? Who would 
be in such a school? 

Colonel Garrison. That school should be continued because it 
provides trained personnel for Army use in rehabilitation centers and 
in the administration of guardhouses. Of course it is the Provost 
Marshal General’s school. 

Mr. Cupmrnre. Are they selected to take the course? 

Colonel Garrison. Thev are selected. 

Mr. Cuementre. You say these costs were selected in 1949. Has 
the cost increased since that day? 

Colonel Garrison. I am afraid it has but I have not the latest 
figures, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Assuming this legislation passes, do you feel there is 
sufficient money in the appropriate department of the budget and a 
sufficient outline of the program now to make sure sufficient emphasis 
is placed upon these rehabilitation centers with sufficient trained 
personnel so that the Army’s duty of maximum individual rehabili- 
tation w ill be achieved, or do you feel that there is going to be a lack? 

Colonel Garrison. I cannot say about that, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, why? 

Colonel Garrison. Because I am not informed as to the complete 
plans as to the increase in the number of rehabilitation centers and 
as to this schedule for their opening, beyond the one at Camp Gordon. 

Mr. Dorin. How can you get that? Is that not a material factor 
entering into this proposed legislation—whether or not the Army is 
going to assume its responsibility of maximum rehabilitation. 

Colonel Garrison. That would be, but I have that information 
in the Adjutant General’s office and I would have to get it. 

Mr. Doyue. You say that the offenders would be handled in these 
rehabilitation centers and that they would not be sent to a Federal 
prison? 

Colonel Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyuie. Do you have in mind the type of offenses? Would 
you give us some examples of the types of offenders that would not 
go to Federal prisons, or have you not classified them vet? 

Colonel Garrison. Where they had short sentences and the prisoner 
was specially useful and merely had gone home without permission, 
and stayed there for a while; or where he might have taken some- 
thing from a post exchange when he shouldn’t, or something of that 
kind, if it were small; or if, as Mr. Clemente has said, he may have 
driven an official car on unofficial business, certainly he would not be 
sent to a Federal institution for an offense like that, as far as I can 
see if. 

Mr. Doy.ir. IT know of a case fully in point where two men in 
Army uniform took an official car allegedly without permission and 
drove down the highway and killed two people within 5 minutes after 
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they left the Government installation. Would those men be sent 

Federal prison? 

Colonel Garrison. It would depend upon their age, their sobriety 
at the time, their good or bad record before that, how long their serv- 
ice Was, and the intent. 

The court would determ’ne just how serious their offense was and 
then would decide what their punishment was, and tf, it amounted to 
a very severe sentence, such as 5 or 10 vears, [ think the reviewing 
authority would almost certainly designate a Federal institution for 
their rehabilitation. 

Dorie. Do you feel the types of offnses could be sufficiently 
classified to the extent that we could have them filed in this hearing 
to show Congress the types of offenses vou think would be handled 
= the rehabilitation centers? 

Colonel Garrison. No; I think the case should be handled on its 
individual merits with all the circumstances surrounding the case 
taken into account. It would be ver V difficult to e: ategorize them and 
fix those categories now. 

ee So_r. Under the new code, the system is going to 
designation of the place of confinement will foliow after the appellate 
review Is con pleted, in serious types of offenses. That is, certain 
types of sentences may be ordered into execution before appellate 
review. But the more serious ones, which include bad-conduect or 
dishonorable discharge, or confinement for 1 year or more, would not 
be ordered into execution until after appellate review is completed, 
In the meanwhile, the prisoner can be screened to determine what type 
of treatment he should have, and as soon as it 1s found 
legal, the result of the screening should also be finished, so that the 
authori ty in the field who designates the place of confinement will be 


ut 
able to designate the proper place, based upon all the data furnished 


be the 


O S¢ rte nC 


Mr. Doyie. Will that designation be made by military authorities 
or will the Federal authorities come into 1t? 

Colonel Soir. It will be made by the military authorities, under 
present plans. 

Dorie. Without the cooperation of the Federal authorities? 

Colonel Sour. I think there will be cooperation. | think in connec- 
tion with the proposed amendment | can go into that problem. 

Mir. Swarr. TI think at this point it would be appropriate to con- 
sider the proposed amendment which vou have before you and goes 
into this very problem. 

(The amendment referred to is as follows:) 


9 


Prorpos—eEp AMENDED SECTION 2 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are authorized to transfer to the control and management of the 
Attorney General, as mutually agreed upon, prisoners confined pursuant to a 





sentence of a court martial or other military tribunal, which sentence has been 
approved by the convening authority, notwithstanding that appellate review may 
not have been completed. The military institutions trar isferred hereunder and 


the penal and correctional institutions (except penitentiaries) under the control 


and management of the Attorney General shal! be deemed to be { nited ery 
: " - . - . e > 41 ) . } 
liscipling barracks for the purpose of Article 42 of the Articles of War: Pr d, 
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That the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and such other officers as may be authorized by law 

(1) to take any action authorized by the Act of May 5, 1950 (Public Law 506, 
Kighty-first Congress), and regulations promulgated thereunder, prior to com- 
pletion of appellate review and final action taken pursuant thereto; and 

(2) to take any action authorized by law with respect to a sentence adjudged by 
court martial subsequent to appellate review and fina! action on such sentence, to 
the same extent as though the prisoner so transferred were restrained ( ‘ontinuous lv 
under the control of an armed force; 
shall not be affected by this Act. 

Mr. SMART. Suppose a man is convicted of a serious offense. What 
disposition is to be made of the prisoner pending appellate review’ 

U nder existing law, appellate review consumes 30 days. Under the 
new appellate procedure, it will take a minimum of 4 months up to : 
maximum of ; months. Since they have not tried it vet there is no 
yardstick as to the time required for procedure. But they feel that 
appellate review will require from 4 to 7 months. 

, he problem is that you have a man here who has been convicted of 
a serious offense which, if he did not take an appeal, would be com- 
mitted to a Federal institution. 

What are you going to do with that man pending his appellate 
appeal, under those circumstances? 

This amendment, if ] may intrude upon your presentation, Colonel 
Solf, would permit them to commit such persons, without prejudice to 
their future rights on appeal, to a Federal institution pending that 
appeal. 

That is the net purpose of this amendment here. If it is not done, 
because of the lengthening of the period for completion of appellate 
review, from an approximate 30 days today to from 4 to 7 months, 
you are going to _ e guardhouses loaded with people of all character, 
and with the hands of the military tied, with no opportunity to get 
them out of there. It is going to cause an extremely serious problem, 
as I see it, on the part of the military authorities, unless something in 
the nature of this proposed amendment is adopted. 

Would you care to elaborate on that, sir? 

Colonel Sotr. You have given my arguments very effectively 
The proposed amendment accomplishes these things. 

First of all, it would authorize the transfer to the Attorney General, 
along with any disciplinary barracks, any sane ary sprog including 
those awaiting appellate review, and if | may refer to that category of 
prisoners in my presentation here as iisditonied prisoners, it will 
facilitate my presentation. 

I do not mean by that that he has not been sentenced by a court, 
but that his sentence has not become final. 

It would reserve also to the departments the authority to finish up 
the case by way of appellate review. 

And finally, it would reserve to the departments the authority to 
take any action which they might have taken upon a sentence in the 
same manner as though the prisoner had remained in military custody 
all along. 

The present section 2 which we have in the bill authorizes the depart- 
ments only to mitigate, remit, or suspend. That is not altoge ther 

complete, because under the uniform code of military justice, there is 
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also the authority to substitute for a punitive or a dishonorable or 
bad conduct discharge, a form of administrative discharge; and there 
is also authority under the uniform code to restore rights and privileges 
lost as a result of an executed portion of a sentence. 

And also there is the power to vacate suspensions in the event that 
a prisoner who is under a suspended discharge turns out not to merit 
that suspensio n. 

Those powers should be specifically retained in this bill because 
article 2 of the Uniform Code of Milit ary 
1 2 punitive discharge when transferred out 

whi 


of the control « f the Armed Forces, ceases to become subje ct to mili- 
’ 
I 


unaer the provisions ¢ 


: } if} +7 } , “papry Px 
the ri rhts should be specifically preserved in some legis- 


Peek o | , , vd , ther richts. as well as preser 
lation to oly e him Ci lemency and some other ricnts, as Weil as presel ved 


in military authority 

Now, the backcround for the provist mm permilting these unsentenced 
prisoners is this. Mr. Smart has cleared it up and presented it very 
clearly and succinctly. But if [ may review it : gain, | n the Army at 
the pr ime, it takes about 27 or 30 day S ha yp © time of action 
by the convict or thority and by the time the ah ard ¢ of Review 
has considered the case before it is ready to be carried into execution. 

Under the Code of Military Justice, this time is going to be increased 
from 1 month to a minimum of 4 m mnths, possibly longer. Four 
months depends upon everything going like clockwork. 

‘hen those figures were considered by the Provost Marshal 


] } scot j P 4] 11 7 ie , Pa militiae ‘a2 “ - 
General, whe is in charge of the guardhouse facilities, he said he su nply 


i i 
could not accommodate that additional guardhouse De ypulation 
without building more guardhouses, requiring more custodian details 
out of the tactical units, where they certainly don’t belong. 

So a plan was developed to transfer these prisoners in an unsen- 
tenced status, while they were awaiting their appeals, to the dis- 
barracks. While they a disciplinary barracks they 

ecause the fac ‘iiGes are at least more adequate. 
Colonel Garrison said they had amateurs in the disciplinary barracks, 
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out in the guardhouses. There are psychiatrists out there who could 
dao the sereening. 
\\ hils this Appt late process 1s going on, the sereening process will 
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be going on, and it was thought that in that way the 4 or 7 months 
ld not be lost. but that so: nethi } e accomplished. hen 
nalls . Pat wee Lympiete 7] he creeping would be finished 
eC al eiate review was Coil pleti 1, the ser CHINng would ve Tihisned 
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The officer who exercises authority over the court martial at the 
: / . , 1 
place where the prisoner is, tected an Army commander, would 
have before him the decision of the court of military appeals and the 
: ‘phe tee ret Aas ee 
result of the screening, and he could very intelligently designate the 
proper place of confinement or do with the sentence as he saw fit. 
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his is the pian which has been adopted and WHI go into erect on 
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fhe question came up in the consideration of H. R. 2735 whether 
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it would be legal to continue this plan, which the Army thinks is a 
vood one, if the institutions are transferred to wt custody of the 
Attorney General, and there is grave doubt whether would be legal, 


because article 58 provides that a sentence may be carried into execu- 


tion in any Federal or penal correctional institution. 
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The sentence is not being carried into execution until it is ordered 
into execution, and it cannot be ordered into execution until 7 months 
have elapsed, although the prisoner will continue to get credit for the 
completion of his term. from the time the court has sentenced him. 

In view of these circumstances, the Department of Defense has 
proposed this amendment, and, summarizing brief! will authorize 
the transfer of prisoners pending appellate review to the custody of 
the disciplinary barracks, and during that period they will remain in 
the disciplinary barracks. Secondly, it would reserve to the depart- 
ments the authority to finish up the case by way of appellate review. 
And finally, it will reserve for them the authority to do anything that 
could be done to make the sentence lighter. 

Mr. CLemente. Did I hear you say that the only credit time would 
be the time starting from the time the court decided the sentence 
should be carried out? 

Colonel Soir. That is in the code. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. So he receives no credit for the time before that? 

Colonel Soir. That is a consideration that may be given by the 
court in giving sentence. 

Mr. CLemENtTE. What justification do you see for that? 

Colonel Sour. In the code I think it is more lenient than is the case 
in most civilian statutes. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. | am not worried about the civilians; I am thinking 
about these boys. 

Colonel Sour. After all, every effort is made to speed up the trials 
and a person may not be and may not need to be in confinement before 
the trial, and in fact we encourage them to use a minimum of restraint, 
for that matter. It may be he could be in confinement many months, 
but in many, many cases, he receives credit from the date of confine- 
ment. 

Mr. CLemMenteE. That is reasonable. I asked the question because 
some are allowed the area of the camp and others are confined and 
would get no credit for time. It is at the determination of the 
commanding officer. 

If this passes, will there be any loss of rights that a man in the armed 
services now has, such as time off for good behavior, or right of visita- 
tion, or other things of that nature, if there is this transfer in juris- 
diction? 

Colonel Garrison. No; he will not. As a matter of fact, where 
there is preferential treatment, he will get it, and if the Federal 
treatment is better, particularly in regard to time for good behavior, 
he gets that; whichever is more favorable as regards to the prisoner. 

Mr. Crementz. How about the time of visitation? 

Colonel Garrison. The Federal rules for visits are very liberal at 
Federal institutions and I think that they are practically the same 
as ours. I do not know of any difference. 

Mr. Ciementz. Do you anticipate the movement of a lot of 
prisoners from Leavenworth, say 3,000, that will be transferred from 
Leavenworth to Lewisville, Pa., or some other place? 

Colonel Garrison. Not a large number in that way, because we 
expect the Federal system will want our facilities to continue to 
incarcerate some of our men and in which to put some of their own. 
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Mr. Doy.ix. Is there anyone here who wishes to speak in oppo- 
sition to this bill, H. R. 2735? 

(No response, ) 

Mr. Doyiy. The House is meeting at 11 o’clock today and we will 
adjourn at this time. 

\ir. Smart. Those witnesses who were to speak on H. R. 1181 
today are aske! to come tomorrow, as the subcommittee will proceed 
with that bill '+ mediately after action is taken on H. R. 2735. 

Mir. Doyue. Would the witnesses please do that. 

Ir. CLhemente. Could Article of War 42 and article 2 and ariicle 
58 of the Military Code be recited at length in this record so thav we 
may spell out our interpretation of those articles? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

We will adjourn till tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Whereupon, at 11:10 the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, Mav 3, 1951.) 
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UES COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 662, H. R. 1199, H. R. 1200, 


H. R. 1201, H. R. 1203, H. R. 2736, H. R. 2737, H. R. 1179, H. R. 2735, 
H. R, 1181, BH. R. 1215, H. R. 1216, S. 927, H. R. 3911 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 15, 1951. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 


PROJECTS 


Members of the committee, the first thing I want to take up this 
morning is various projects that have been considered by the acquisi- 
tions and Disposals Subcommittee. The subcommittee has approved 
them unanimously. There is one project with reference to the sale 
of a shipyard at Alameda, Calif. Mr. Smart, will you read this letter, 
please? I think this will be the right course to pursue, and hope it 
meets the approval of the committee. 

Mr. Smart (reading): 

Hon. Francis MatTrHEews, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Dear Mr. Marruews: Under date of April 10, 1951, the Department of the 
Navy submitted for the approval of this committee a proposed lease disposal of 
the naval industrial reserve shipyard at Alameda, Calif., to Plant Bros. Dry 
Dock Co. The committee has received a number of complaints regarding the 
proposed leasing of this facility. 

The complaints do not reflect against the Plant Bros. Dry Dock Co., but do 
point out that the proposed consideration which has been tentatively approved by 
the Department of the Navy is entirely inadequate for this shipyard facility. In 
order that this committee and the Department of the Navy may not be subjected 
to charges that the best interests of the Government are not being protected, I 
wish to advise you that I am disapproving this project, which is No. 631 among 
your disposal submittals. I assume you will proceed immediately to readvertise 
this facility for lease. I would like to suggest that in the readvertisements of this 
facility the basis for arriving at the lease consideration be made as nearly uniform 
as possible to all bidders, whether it be a flat fee, a sliding scale, or a combining of 
each. Unless some degree of uniformity is established in this manner, I feel it 
would be difficult to insure the protection of the national interest. 

The Cuairman. I think after going over this project the best thing 
is to cancel all these bids, and call for new bids because some of the 
industry said the Government could get better contracts. There was 
a little disagreement among the people in regard to the proposal that 
was submitted. The way to do is to have a clean, hew sweep of the 
whole thing. 

Now in regard to a proposal we have held up, submitted by the 
Department, in regard to the plant out in Detroit, I understand they 
have withdrawn that and the manufacturer is going to build the plant 
himself; is that correct? 
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Mr. Smart. No. Mr. Chairman, the thing that they have found 
is that there is still some space available in buildings which are being 
operated by the Chevrolet Motor Co., manufacturing engines for 
the Air Force, which can be devoted to this Navy contract. There- 
fore, it will not be necessary to build any building. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. The major portion of the $30 million is thereby saved. 

Mr. CuarrMan. That is right. . Now, as a result of it, we won’t 
have to build any plant out there. That is the benefit of looking 
into these things. 

Now I might state this. I have just been advised by the Depart- 
ment that they are requesting the President to veto the bill that we 
passed the other day in regard to requiring them to come in agree- 
ment with the two committees on acquisitions and disposals. Now 
if that veto comes up, I certainly hope that the House will override 
it. The department requested veto for various reasons. Of course, 
they set out in their memorandum that they prepared that they would 
like to have the clearance apply to not less than $50,000, instead of 
$10,000. Then they did not want any looking into the question of 
transferring property from one department to another department. 
But I hope the House will override the veto. I certainly hope the 
Senate will override the veto. By enacting this measure the Congress 
will know what is going on in these departments, without turning it 
absolutely over for operation of these matters without any knowledge 
on the part of the Congress. 

I am going to ask the committee to back our bill up. Let’s go to the 
floor when the veto message comes up and ask the House to override 
the veto and get this law on the statute books. 

Now, without objection, these projects as set out here in this memo- 
randum, which mainly are in regard to the Navy acquiring additional 
land for the extension of runways, are approved. 

Now, Mr. Kilday, are there any bills ready to report from your 
subcommittee? 

Mr. Kitpay. We have several, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the letter with reference to the 
disposal in the San Francisco Bay area is approved. 


H. R. 662 


Mr. Kiupay. The first bill that we have to report is H. R. 662. 
(H. R. 662 is as follows: ) 
{H. R. 662, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL For the relief of William O. Stevens 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay to William O. Stevens, formerly a professor at the United 
States Naval Academy, the sum of $100 per month for the remainder of his life, 
beginning with the month in which this Act is approved, chargeable to such 
appropriations as may be made for the payment of retirement annuities to civilian 
members of the teaching staff of the United States Naval Academy and post- 
graduate schools. 

The CHarrMaNn. Pass the bills around, now. 

Mr. Hartow. They are all passed around. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The purpose of the proposed legislation is to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Navy to pay to William O. Stevens, 
formerly a professor at the United States Naval Academy, the sum 
of $100 per month for the remainder of his life, beginning with the 
month in which the act is approved. 

The bill further stipulates that such payments shall be chargeable 
to such appropriations as may be made for the payment of retirement 
annuities to civilian members of the teaching staff of the United States 
Naval Academy and postgraduate schools. 

Mr. Stevens served at the Naval Academy as a civilian professor of 
English from July 1, 1903, to December 8, 1924, about 21 years. His 
date of birth, according to Naval Academy records, is October 7, 1878, 
so that he is now approaching 73. 

Professor Stevens was one of several members of the teaching staff 
at the Naval Academy whose appointments were terminated in 1924 
as a result of congressional action reducing the number of midshipmen 
with a corresponding reduction in the money appropriated for the 
pay of civilian teachers. At the time of the termination of Mr. 
Stevens’ services there was no provision of law which granted pro- 
fessors and instructors at the Naval Academy retirement benefits. 
There was no provision obligating the Government to pay any retire- 
ment or other benefits to such personnel on the termination of their 
services. The files of the Naval Academy show no contractual or 
other obligations under which Mr. Stevens would be entitled to 
additional compensation. 

During the Eight y-first Congress, the Committee on Armed Services 
reported favorably a bill for the relief of Horace J. Fenton, who served 
as a civilian instructor at the Naval Academy more than 20 years, 
whose appointment was terminated in 1924 as a result of a reduction 
of midshipmen authorized to attend the Academy and a reduction in 
the appropriations for the Naval Academy. The bill involving Mr. 
Fenton was passed and is now Private Law 458 of the Eighty-first 
Congress. Prior to this time, two previous laws had been enacted 
for former professors who had left the Naval Academy under similar 
circumstances and prior to enactment of retirement legislation. 

In view of the precedent established by the three previous private 
laws, as well as the fact that Mr. Stevens’ service exceeded 20 years, 
the committee unanimously urges the adoption of the proposed legis- 
lation. Mr. Stevens is nearly 73 years of age, and the cost to the 
Government should be relatively small. 

The Navy Department, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, interposes no objection to the enactment of the proposed 
bill. The enactment of the proposed measure would require an 
increase of $1,200 per annum for the payment of such retirement 
annuities. 

The subcommittee reports the bill favorably and moves the adop- 
tion of the report. I might state, Mr. Chairman, that this is the last 
of these. There were a group of them and we have taken care of all 
of the surviving ones except Mr. Stevens. This will clear this thing up. 

The CuarrMan. Any comment from any members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the amount if the 
annuity in this bill is the same as in the previous ones? 
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Mr. Kiipay. The same as in the Fenton bill, although I believe 
there was one who got his retirement in ’35 or ’38. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In ’35, for the sum of $50. They vary. 

Mr. Coir. None of the prior ones provided for an annuity greater 
than this? 

Mr. Kitpay. No. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. Nothing exceeding $100 a month. 

Mr. Kiupay. We feel that this will close out those professors and 
assistant professors who were eliminated back in 1934. 

The CuarrMan. A quorum being present, without objection the 
bill is favorably reported. Mr. Kilday will report the bill and put it 
on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Kivpay. It will go on the Private Calendar, I imagine. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 





H. R. 1199 


Mr. Kitpay. The next is H. R. 1199. 
(H. R. 1199 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1199, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relating to travel by dependents and 
transportation of household and personal effects 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as 
amended, is hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 12. The dependents and household and personal effects of any person in 
active service (without regard to pay grade) who is officially reported as dead, 
missing, interned in a neutral country, or captured by the enemy, upon application 
by such dependents, may be moved (including packing and unpacking of house- 
hold effects), upon receipt by such dependents of such official report, to such 
location as may be determined in advance or subsequently approved by the head 
of the department concerned or by such persons as he may designate. The cost 
of such transportation, including packing and unpacking of household effects, 
shall be charged against appropriations currently available. In lieu of trans- 
portation authorized by this section for dependents, the head of the department 
concerned may authorize the payment in money of amounts equal to such com- 
mercial transportation costs for the whole or such part of travel for which trans- 
portation in kind is not furnished, when such travel shall have been completed.” 

Src. 2. (a) Claims for travel by dependents and for transportation of house- 
hold and personal effects which arose under section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, 
as amended, incident to the death of a person in active service, and which were not 
presented for reimbursement or were presented and were rejected or disallowed, 
may, until three years after the date of approval of this Act, be presented for 
consideration or reconsideration and reimbursement under the provisions of 
section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as amended by this Act: Provided, 
That this section shall be applicable only to such claims which arose on or after 
March 7, 1942, and prior to the date of approval of this Act. 

(b) Payments made by disbursing officers for travel by dependents and for 
transportation of household and personal effects pursuant to section 12 of the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended, on or after March 7, 1942, and prior to the date 
of approval of this Act, are hereby ratified. 

Mr. Kintpay. The purpose of H. R. 1199 is to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act. 

In June of 1942, the Comptroller General ruled, contrary to the 
literal reading of section 12, that the words “as the result of military 
or naval operations” applied also to injury and death cases and not 
merely to those persons in a missing status, and as so construed did 
not authorize transportation of dependents or household effects of a 
person injured or killed unless-such injury or death was the result of 
military and naval operations. 
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Various sections of the Missing Persons Act were amended by the 
act of July 1, 1944 (56 Stat. 679), and consideration was given to 
amending section 12 at that time. However, during the congres- 
sional hearing on this matter it was determined by the committee 
that no amendment to that section was necessary to overcome the 
Comptroller General’s ruling. The following statement concerning 
section 12 which is contained in Report No. 1674 (78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) of the Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, 
dated June 17, 1944, is quoted: 

Section 12 of the basie act authorizes transportation of dependents and per- 
sonal effects of any person on active duty ‘‘who is officially reported as injured, 
dead, missing as a result of military or naval operations, interned in a neutral 
country, or captured by the enemy.’ The phrase ‘‘as a result of military or 
naval operations” was clearly intended to apply to the missing only and con- 
struction applying it to persons officially reported injured or dead is not intended 
Amendment is not contemplated inasmuch as correct departmental interpretation 
will be assured under provision of seetion 5 of H. R. 4405, which authorizes con- 
clusive determination ‘by the head of department of any status dealt with by 
this act. 

That is quoting from the former Committee on Naval affairs. 

However, the Comptroller General continued to place a different 
interpretation upon said section and refused to be guided by this 
legislative a tation, as evidenced by the opinion of that Office, 
dated October 28, 1948, which concluded: 

It follows, therefore, that a determination by the Secretary of the Navy or his 
designee, in an individual case, that the circumstances surrounding the death of 
a person while on active duty are such as to bring it within section 12 of the act 
so as to entitle his dependent to payment of transportation expenses, may not be 
accepted as entitling the dependent to payment of transportation expenses where 
the record fails to disclose that the person was killed “‘as the result of military or 
naval operations.” 

The necessity for this legislation arises because of such rulings of the 
Comptroller General as the result of which the provisions of the Miss- 
ing Persons Act concerning travel of dependents and transportation 
of household effects were made inoperative. The purpose of this 
legislation is to amend section 12 of the act so as to authorize travel 
of dependents and transportation of household effects of persons who 
have been officially reported as dead, missing, interned in a neutral 
country, or captured by the enemy. Further, it will adjust the ac- 
counts of disbursing officers who made payments for such travel and 
transportation which the ruling of the Comptroller General has denied. 

The Missing Persons Act, passed in March of 1942, provided, 
among other things, for the transportation of dependents and their 
household effects of any person on active duty who was officially 
reported as injured, dead, missing as the result of military or naval 
operations, interned in a neutral country, or captured by the enemy. 
On October 28, 1948, the Comptroller General held that the phrase 
“as the result of military or naval operations’? was applicable to 
persons who were injured or who died as well as those in a missing 
status. 

In other words, the benefits of section 12 of the Missing Persons 
Act only applied to the dependents and personal and household 
effects of persons who were injured or died or were missing as the 
result of military or naval operations. Apparently there has never 
been any clear-cut definition of what constitutes military or naval 
operations. 
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However, the Missing Persons Act applies to persons in the military 
service wherever located and it applies to civilian employees of the 
military departments whenever they are assigned to duties outside 
the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

Prior to the Comptroller General’s decision of October 28, 1948, 
before the restricted interpretation of the Comptroller feneral was 
promulgated, the military departments permitted dependents and 
their effects to be moved in the case of persons who were deceased, 
without regard to whether the death was the result of military or 
naval operations. After the Comptroller General’s decision was 
announced, the departments were unable to transport the dependents 
or effects of any person in the military service, wherever located, 
who died, or the dependents or effects of any civilian employee who 
died while outside the continental United States, unless the death was 
clearly the result of military or naval operations. 

The Career Compensation Act remedied the situation with respect 
to persons who die, are injured, or are missing in the military service, 
but such regulations did not become effective a April 1, 1951. 
Therefore, for a period, October 28, 1948, to April 1, 1951, no depend- 
ents or their effects were transported at Governme i expense unless 
the member of the military service or the civilian employee was killed 
or injured as a result of a ‘military or naval operation. 

Likewise, there are claims pending against the dependents of per- 
sons who were moved at Government expense prior to the Comp- 
troller Generai’s decision. 

The proposed bill would amend section 12 in such a way as to 
remove the words ‘‘as.the result of military or naval operations.” 
It shou'd also be noted that the proposed bill would remove the 
word “injured.” Its inclusion is unnecessary, since adequate author- 
ity existed in the past, and now exists, for permanent changes of sta- 
tion for men who are injured and require reasonably extended hos- 
pitalization. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would permit the validation of trans- 
portation already effected prior to the Comptroller General’s decision 
and would permit the filing of claims for transportation which have 
been denied on the basis of the Comptroller General’s decision since 
1948 and prior to April 1, 1951, insofar as military personnel are 
concerned or thereafter insofar as civilian employees outside the 
continental United States are concerned. 

It should be noted that the Missing Persons Act is temporary 
legislation and expires at the expiration. of the war, plus 6 months, but 
is still in effect in view of the fact that the war has not been declared 
over for the purposes of this act. Section 12. however, has been 
superseded, for all practical purposes by the Career Compensation 
Act insofar as service personnel are concerned, 

It is estimated that prior claims adversely affected by rulings of the 
Comptroller Geneval would amount to $3.410,000. 

The committee has amended the bill by making it retroactive to 
September 8, 1939, the same retroactive date as was contained in the 
Missine Persons Aet when enacted on March 7, 1942. There appears 
to be no reason for not applying the same date. 

The subcommittee reports the bill favorably and moves for the 
adoption of the report. 

The CuarrMan. Any comments by any members of the committee? 
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Mr. SHarur. Read that over again. [Laughter] 

Mr. Kiipay. I will be glad to, if you will stay and listen. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, a quorum being present, the 
bill is unanimously—— 

Mr. Ciementrz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kilday, did you say the date was changed, the claim date was 
changed? 

Mr. Kitpay. The retroactive date. The bill provided for the date 
of approval of the act and even though there are no claims in that 
period we thought it would be better to have the one date apply, the 
date of the original act, and the date—— 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Is that 1939? 

Mr. Kinpay. Thirty-nine. The original bill was retroactive to 1939 
and we felt this should be retroactive to the same date, rather than the 
date the law was passed. 

Mr. SHarer. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, if we have any more 
reports like that, he read them automatically. 

Mr. Kitpay. I will read them like the reading clerk. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported and Mr. Kilday will report the bill. 

Mr. Hartow. As amended? 

The CHatrMan. As amended. And it goes on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the Consent 
Calendar, don’t they have a rule over there that anything over a 
million dollars will not be passed? I understood you to say this is 
over $3 million. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is correct. We were hoping to get it by. 

Mr. Anprrson. That is the unwritten rule. 

The CHarrMan. Then file an application for a rule. 

Mr. Harnow. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. We will take it up in that way. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think it would be worth while to put it on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The Cuairman. All right, put it on the Consent Calendar. 


H. R. 1200 


Mr. Kitpay. The next bill is H. R. 1200. 
(H. R. 1200 is as follows:) 
[H. R. 1200, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To correct an error in section 1 of the Act of June 28, 1947, ‘‘to stimulate volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military Establishment of the United States’’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 1 of the Act of June 28, 1947 (61 
Stat. 191), is amenedd by deleting the words “last paragraph of section 127a 
of this Act’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “‘last paragraph of section 
127a of the National Defense Act, as amended (10 U.S. C. 684)’’. 

Mr. Kinpay. The purpose of the proposed legislation is to correct 
an error in the act of June 28, 1947, which inadvertently referred to 
the “last paragraph of section 127 (a) of this Act’’; the language should 
have read the “last paragraph of section 127 (a) of the National De- 
fense Act, as amended (10 U.S. C. 634).” 
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The purpose of the act of June 28, 1947, was to permit enlistments 
in the Regular Army even in time of war or national emergency, in 
order to continue career opportunities in the Regular Army. 

The proposed bill is completely technical in nature and removes 
any possible misinterpretation of the present law which permits 
voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army at all times. Without 
this statute, technically, there could not be any enlistments in the 
Army in time of war or national emergency since the National Defense 
Act would otherwise require all enlistments to be in the Army of the 
United States. 

The Department of Defense urges enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation as indicated by the attached letter. 

The Cuairman. Any comments from any member of the committee? 

(No response. ) 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported. Mr. Kilday, report the bill and place it on the Consent 
Calendar. 

H. R. 1201 


Mr. Kinpay. The next is H. R. 1201. 
(H. R. 1201 is as follows:) 


{H. R. 1201, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 4 of the Act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as amended, so as to provide that a 
mess operated under the direction of a Supply Corps ofjicer can be operated either on a quantity or ona 
monetary-ration basis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to effect 
needed changes in the Navy ration’’, approved March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as 
amended, is further amended by striking out the words “‘limit of the cost of ration 
on destroyers, submarine, mine sweepers, tugs, aircraft, and other vessels and 
stations subsisted under the direetion of commanding officers’? and substituting 
in lieu thereof the words “monetary limit of the cost of ration aboard such ships 
and at such stations where in his opinion it is not desirable to administer the mess 
under the quantity allowances stated in section L’’. 

Mr. Kiupay. The purpose of the proposed bill is to amend the law 
with respect to Navy rations—this is highly technical. 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to amend the law with respect 
to Navy rations so as to permit certain messes operated under the 
direction of a Supply Corps officer to be operated either on a quantity 
or a monetary ration basis. 

The CHatrMan. What is it all about? 

Mr. Kiupay. It is purely an accounting problem and doesn’t cost 
anything. 

Mr. Bares. I am familiar with it. We have had both procedures 
in the past. 

Mr. Kitpay. Depending on the number of men? 

Mr. Bares. On the number of men involved. It is just a question 
of whether you are going vo operate with a certain number of dollars 
per man or operate with a certain number of pounds per man. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Cour. How is it done now? 

Mr. Bares. It depends upon the type of ship. 

Mr. Kixpay. It goes to 150 men. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 
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Mr. Kitpay. One hundred and forty-nine have to be messed on one 
basis and one hundred and fifty or more on another basis, and it 
just complicates the accounting basis. 

Mr. Cote. If they use the two systems now, why is this bill 
necessary? 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, it removes that necessity, you see. At the 
present time, it depends on whether you are 150 or above, or you are 
below 150. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported. Mr. Kilday will report the bill and place it on the consent 
calendar. 


H. R. 1203 


Mr. Kiupay. The next is H. R. 1203. 

(H. R. 1203 is as follows:) 

[H. R. 1203, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 

A BILL to amend the Act of October 30, 1941, as amended, to authorize Air Force officers designated by the 
Secretary of the Air Force to take action on reports of survey and vouchers pertaining to the loss, damage, 
spoilage, unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruction of Government property 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act of October 30, 1941 (55 Stat. 758, 
ch. 465), as amended by section 402 of the Army Organization Act of 1950, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, for their respective Departments, officers 
designated by them may take action upon reports of survey and all other vouchers 
pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, unserviceability, unsuitability, or des- 
truction of property of the United States under the control of their respective de- 
partments, and the action taken by any such officer on said surveys or vouchers 
shall be final: Provided, That in any such case where a person or concern is held 
pecuniarily liable in an amount in excess of $100, such findings shall not be final 
until approved by the Secretary concerned or an officer designated by and acting 
under the authority of such Secretary for the purpose of reviewing such findings.” 

Mr. Kitpay. The purpose of H. R. 1203, as amended, is to amend 
the act of October 30, 1941, as amended, so as to authorize Air Force 
officers designated by the Secretary of the Air Force to take action 
on reports of survey and vouchers pertaining to the loss, damage, 
spoilage, unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruction of Govern- 
ment property. 

Under the act of October 30, 1941, the Secretary of the Army had the 
authority to designate officers to take action on reports of surveys and 
all other types of losses involved pertaining to Government property 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army. In any case 
in which a survey board found that a person was pecuniarily liable, 
the finding had to be approved by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Chief of Finance. 

The 1950 Organization Act amended the 1941 act in such a way as 
to remove from the 1941 law the requirement that either the Secretary 
of the Army or the Chief of Finance had to approve findings involving 
pecuniary responsibility. Under existing authority, therefore, the 
Army may survey property through any officers designated by the 
Secretary of the Army, and when a person is held financially liable it 
must be approved by the Secretary of the Army or such officers as he 
may designate. In other words, the law no longer requires that it 
be approved by the § Secretary of the Army or the Chief of Finance. 
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While the Air Force operates under statutes affecting the Army, 
insofar as the transfer of duties and responsibilities are concerned 
pursuant to the National Security Act of 1947, the Air Force was not 
included in the Army Organization Act of 1950 and is, therefore, subject 
to the original 1941 act which requires that the findings involving 
pecuniary responsibility must be approved by the Secretary of the 
Air Force or, by implication, the Director of Finance for the Air 
Force. 

The proposed legislation would permit the Air Force to operate in a 
manner identical to the manner in which the Army is now authorized 
to operate. There is no expense to the Government involved, and 
probably there will be an administrative savings. 

In view of the fact that the bill as introduced involved the Army, 
and the fact that the Army does not desire or require legislation, the 
Air Force, with the concurrence of the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget, recommended striking out all after the 
enacting clause and substituting new language applicable only to the 
Air Force, which does not require an amendment to the Army Organ- 
ization Act. 

As amended, the committee recommends enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

This was actually an oversight in our Army organization bill of 1950. 

The CuairMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported as amended. Mr. Kilday will report the bill. 





H. R. 2736 


Mr. Kiupay. The next is H. R. 2736. 
(H. R. 2736 is as follows: ) 


{H. R. 2736, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize advances for clothing and equipment to cadets at the Military Academy and to 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Navy are respectively authorized to prescribe the sum which shall be 
credited to each new cadet or midshipman, upon first admission to the Military 
Academy or the Naval Academy, to cover the cost of his initial clothing and 
equipment issue, which sum shall be deducted subsequently from his pay: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter each cadet or midshipman discharged prior to graduation 
who is indebted to the United States on account of adyances of pay to purchase 
required clothing and equipment shall be required to turn in to the respective 
Academies all clothing and equipment of a distinctively military nature to the 
extent required to discharge such indebtedness; and, if the value of such clothing 
and equipment so turned in does not cover the indebtedness so incurred, then such 
indebtedness shall be canceled. 

Sec. 2. That part of the Act of June 30, 1921 (42 Stat. 68, 95), under the head- 
ing ‘United States Military Academy—Permanent Establishment” which reads: 
“Provided further, That herafter each new cadet shall, upon admission to the 
United States Military Academy, be credited with the sum of $250 to cover the 
cost of his initial clothing and equipment issue, to be deducted subsequently from 
his pay.”; and that part of the Act of July 12, 1921 (42 Stat. 122, 131), under the 
heading “Bureau of Supplies and Accounts’’, which reacs: ‘‘Provided, That here- 
after each new midshipman shall, upon admission to the Naval Academy, be 
credited with the sum of $250 to cover the cost of his initial clothing and equip- 
ment issue, to be deducted subsequently from his pay.’’, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. Kinpay. The purpose of the proposed legislation is to remove 
the present limitation imposed by statute which permits an advance 
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credit fo $250 for the purchase of initial uniforms for the entering 
classes at West Point and the Naval Academy. 

At present, the law permits the Adademies to establish an advance 
credit of only $250 for each entering cadet, such money to be deducted 
from the pay that the cadet or midshipman receives over his period 
of service at his respective Academy. In addition, the entering cadets 
and midshipmen are urged to deposit additional sums, and the Naval 
Academy requires an initial deposit from each entering midshipman 
of $100. 

The present limitation was enacted in 1921. Since that time, the 
increased cost of clothing has made the $250 an unrealistic amount, 
since the initial costs—and, particularly, the first-year costs—far 
exceed the $250 contemplated by the statute passed in 1921. 

Under the proposed bill the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Navy would be authorized to prescribe any sum which they deem 
necessary to be credited to the account of each cadet or midshipman 
upon his entrance. This money will be deducted from the pay of the 
cadet or midshipman so that there is no direct cost te the Government 
involved unless the cadet or midshipman, after drawing his uniforms, 
is discharged prior to graduation. In that case the proposed law will 
require the uniforms to be turned back to the Academies for further 
issue and the remaining indebtedness canceled. Undoubtedly, some 
loss will result, but it is not possible to predict an amount with any 
degree of accuracy. It should be nominal. 

Regardless of the amount of credit allowed for a midshipman or 
cadet, the pay of a cadet or midshipman remains the same, $936 
per year. Therefore, the manner in which credit is authorized, to 
be repaid from future pay to be earned by the cadet or midshipman, 
is obviously an administrative matter. The unrealistic sum of $250 
should be removed. 

It should be noted that the bill only cancels the indebtedness of a 
man who is discharged from either Academy. Persons resigning 
will be required to liquidate their entire indebtedness. 

In view of the fact that the proposed legislation will involve only 
a nominal cost to the Government and in vie v of the sharplv increased 
costs of uniforms and clothing for the midshipmen and cadets at the 
Academies, the committee recommends, unanimously, the passage 
of the proposed legislation. 

The CuarrMan. Now let me ask you this: Under the law today, 
how much is credited for uniforms at the Academies? 

Mr. Kinpay. He is advanced not to exceed $250. That is credited 
to his account. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, as he goes along through his course in the 
Academies, that is deducted from his pay and the Academy reim- 
bursed for the $250. Now, in 1921, $250 bought his initial issue, but 
today I think it runs something like between $500 and $600. 

Mr. BLuaAnpForp. $600. 

The CHatrMANn. Therefore, every boy at the Academy during the 
4 years there gets a total in uniform allowance equivalent to about 
$600? 

Mr. Kiupay. No. He has to pay it back. 

The CuarrMan. I know it is paid back, but they pay it out in the 
first instance. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It is an advance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Advance. 

Mr. Kiupay. It results in the firm holding the contract carrying 
the indebtedness. There isn’t any question in my mind but that they 
figure interest in the cost of the uniform; so, actually, it is costing the 
cadet more because they are operating on credit. I don’t have any 
idea that a uniform supplier is carrying that credit without figuring 
in a little reimbursement in the cost of the uniform. 

Mr. Hess. Is he still required to make a deposit when he goes into 
the Academy? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Just at the Naval Academy. $100 is required, 

The CuatrMan. This bill takes the limit off? 

Mr. Krupay. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It takes the limit off the unrealistic sum of $250 
which they can advance. There is no sum applied. Now they con- 
template advancing as high as $550 or $600 for these entering cadets. 
Now, in many cases these men, since they are urged to deposit $300 in 
advance, will only need an advance of three or four hundred dollars, 
but for the boy who has nothing the advance of $600 is very important 
in order for him to get his uniforms for his 4 vears at the Academy. 
The amount to the Government involved here will only be that amount 
which is cancelled. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If the boy is discharged. Last year I think it 
ran about $12,000. 

The CuarrMAN. Any questions by anv members of the committee? 

Mr. Kitpay. The amount of loss on those discharged is very small. 
The hearings have the tables in them. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported. Mr. Kilday will report the bill. 

Any more from your subcommittee? 








H. R. 2737 


Mr. Kinpay. The next bill is H. R. 2737. 
(H. R. 2737 is as follows: ) 
[H. R. 2737, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the reimbursement of certain naval attachés, observers, and other officers for certain 
expenses incurred while on authorized missions in foreign countries 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the proviso in section 1 
of the Act of July 18, 1947, under the headings, “‘BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
Accounts” and “PAY AND SUBSISTENCE OF NAVAL PERSONNEL’ (61 Stat. 386), 
naval personnel shall be entitled to reimbursement for amounts expended by 
them during the fiscal year 1948 for hiring and maintaining permanent household 
staffs or for hiring servants for specific occasions of official entertainment, while 
in the performance of their duties in foreign countries as attachés, observers, or 
on any other authorized missions in connection with Naval Intelligence: Pro- 
vided, That any payments which have heretofore been made for such purposes 

VY pay : pur} 
are hereby expressly validated. 

Mr. Kitpay. The purpose of H. R. 2737 is to reimburse certain 
naval attachés, observers, and other officers for certain expenses in- 
curred while on authorized missions in foreign lands. In the 1947 
Appropriation Act for the Navy Department there was a proviso in 
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section 1 to the effect that no appropriation contained in that act 
could be made available for the pay, allowances, or other expenses of 
any civil employee performing service in the residence or quarters 
of an officer or officers on shore as a cook, waiter, or other work of a 
character performed by a household servant. Previous to this there 
had been no limitation on the employment of civilians in the quarters 
of officers abroad. The Navy thus construed the language as not 
prohibiting the employment of servants in certain foreign missions 
connected with Naval Intelligence overseas, and as a result permitted 
civilian servants to be employed at these missions. 

In 1948, the Comptroller General held that the prohibitory lan- 
guage applied to household servants wherever employed, and as a 
result approximately $89,000 in funds expended or funds that would 
have been expended for this purpose were checked or withheld. As a 
result of the decision in 1948, the Navy did not permit the employ- 
ment of anv household servants in the year 1949, so no funds are 
involved in that year. In the 1949 appropriation, however, there was 

liberalization of the limitation so as to permit the employment of 
servants in the residences of naval attachés, observers, and other 
naval officers abroad. The 1950 language contains no prohibitive 
language whatsoever. 

No similar prohibitory language was contained in the 1947 Appro- 
priation Act for the Army and as a result, Army and Air Force attachés 
were not affected. 

The proposed bill would permit reimbursement for the funds ex- 
pended by the officers involved, in 1948, as well as the validation of 
payments made during that year. 

In view of the fact that there are Marine Corps personnel involved, 
it was recommended by the Judge Advocate General and the Director 
of Naval Intelligence that the words “Navy and Marine Corps” be 
inserted in lieu of the word “naval” to remove any possible doubt as 
to the bill’s applicability to the Marine Corps. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation will involve a cost of $89,907 
to the Government. 

Since the prohibition did not apply to the Army and Air Force, 
and in view of the fact that the payments were — in good faith 
by the officers concerned, for the benefit of the Government, the 
committee recommends enactment of the proposed legislation, as 
amended. 

The CuatrMan. I think the committee is clearly justified in passing 
the bill. But I do think that we should call the Appropriation Com- 
mittee’s attention. And I think that same proviso should be put in 
the act of 1952 because it is a good proviso and should goin. Is there 
any objection to the clerk bei ing instructed to call attention of the 
Appropriations Committee—— 

Mr. Kiupay. I doubt if the language of 1948 should be included, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Well, some language. 

Mr. Kinpay. This does not apply to just the normal servants in 
quarters. This applies only to those servants who are utilized in 
connection with the official functions, official entertainment, provided 
by attachés and intelligence officers. 

Mr. BLANpForp. It must be overseas also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Oh, ves; overseas 














Mr. Harpy. If you desire to have permanent legislation relating 
to this particular subject, why wouldn’t it be better to make it perma- 
nent by an amendment to this bill instead of letting the Appropriations 
Committee write legislation? 1 think they have had a little too much 
of that. 

The CuarrmMan. That is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Kitpay. | would suggest this, Mr. Chairman. We have be- 
fore our subcommittee and have held hearings on it for 2 days and we 
have not completed it vet, the so-called points of order bill to take 
out of appropriation bills legislation that has been carried for years 
in the past. If it is to be done, I would suggest that something be 
submitted to our subcommittee. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. For possible inclusion in that. 

The CuHarrman. Yes. Without objection, the bill is favorably 
reported. 

Mr. Kitpay. I will report the bill. That is all I have. 

The CHatrrman. Now, Mr. Durham. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 
You and your subcommittee did very fine work. 

Go ahead, Mr. Durham. 


H.R. 1179 


Mr. Dunnam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call up H. R. 1179 
and ask Mr. Smart to read the report, please. 

(H. R. 1179 is as follows:) 

|H. R. 1179, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 

4 BILL To promote the national defense by authorizing the construction of aeronautical research facilities 
by the N ational Advisory Committee for Aeronautics necesssry to the effective prosecution of aeronautical 
researcn 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an additional amount of not to exceed 
$13,300,000 for construction and equipment authorized by subsection (b) of 
section 1 of Public Law 672, approved August 8, 1950. 

Mr. Smarr. H. R. 1179 is the fiscal 1952 new construction bill for 
the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. The proposed 
bill, as amended, contains a total authorization of $13,156,000, which 
is a reduction of $144,000 from the initial request of $13,300,000. 

The committee is aware of the fact that the NACA has three prin- 
cipal laboratories: The Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, Langley 
Field, Va.; the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, Caiif.; 
and, the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The committee has previously granted substantial authorizations for 
the expansion of aeronautical research facilities existing at each of 
those installations. Almost $9 million of the present request is de- 
voted to an expansion of the facilities already authorized. A total of 
$5,378,000 is authorized for Langley Aeronautical Laboratory to 
modernize the 7-by-10-foot wind tunnel existing there, add a small 
addition to the 16-foot tunnel laboratory building, and make utility 
improvements. One hundred and forty-four thousand dollars was 
deleted from the utility improvements request of $800,000 since this 
sum was requested to construct an access road. The subcommittee 
was of the opinion that this road was not of immediate urgency and 
could be suspended for the time being. 
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A total of $100,000 is authorized to improve the service facilities 
between the mainland and Wallops Island Station, which is a sub- 
sidiary station to the Langley Laboratory. 

A total of $1,550,000 is authorized for the Ames Laboratory to 
modernize a 6-by-6-foot wind tunnel in order that it may be able to 
test greater speed ranges without any increase in power. In addi- 
tion, it is proposed to construct three small wind tunnels designed 
specifically for conducting fundamental long-range research on long- 
range missiles. 

A total of $1,805,000 is authorized for the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory, the chief item of which is $1,450,000 to expand testing 
facilities which are required in the conduct of research under high- 
altitude conditions on rockets on ramjets powered with fuels that 
produce toxic and abrasive exhaust gases. 

The final authorization is $4,323,000 for a new high-speed flight-test 
facility at Edwards Station, Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif. 
This ttem has priority No. 1 among the items requested in this 
authorization. For some time scientific personnel of NACA have 
been stationed at Edwards Air Force Base, working in cooperation 
with the Air Force and the Navy in the development of high-speed 
airplanes. In performing their work at that station, NACA personne] 
have been required to work with highly delicate instruments either 
outdoors or in temporary shelters which give practically no protection 
to the personnel or the instruments being used. As a consequence, 
much valuable time has been lost. The development of the X—1 and 
its subsequent achievements are relatively well-known to everyone. 
Advance models of the X—1 have been completed and are ready for 
delivery to the NACA personnel at Edwards Air Force station for 
further research which neither the Air Force nor the Navy are equipped 
to perform at that station. In the interest of continued advancement 
in the field of high-speed aircraft, it is considered eseential that the 
proposed facility be authorized. It will not duplicate any other 
existing facility and, since all of the principal research and develop- 
ment on high-speed aircraft is conducted at this base, it is considered 
essential that the NACA facility be established there in order to 
insure & maximum of cooperation and acceleration of the program. 

As amended, the bill is unanimously reported to the full committee 
and I now move its favorable consideration by the full committee. 

Mr. Duruam. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman, except this. 
When this item came up in the Appropriations Committee, as you 
know, they offered an amendment, which took it out of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which authorized $6,250,000, I believe. This 
authorization, of course, is for more than the Appropriations Com- 
mittee felt like they should have. Now, we went over these, too, of 
course, very carefully, and decided it was best not to eliminate any 
of them under the present conditions. Most of those are highly 
secret projects. Of course, if any members of the committee desire 
the details on it, they can secure it from the hearings. 

The CuarrMan. This $13,300,000—you say part of the construction 
is secret? 

Mr. Duruam. Practically all of it. 

The CHarrMaNn. Then the report won’t disclose where the construc- 
tion is to take place? 

Mr. Durnam. The place, but not the details of the construction. 
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The Cuarrman. Then, where is the construction to take place? 
Mr. Smart. There are four different places, actually five, Mr. 
Chairman. At the three existing laboratories of NACA, some 
$9,000,000 is to expand already existing facilities there which have 
already cost us a good many million dollars. 
The Cuatrrman. What existing three facilities are to be extended? 
Mr. Smarr. The Ames Laboratory, Moffett Field, Calif.; the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory, at Cleveland, Ohio; the Langley Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, at Langley Field Station; and the substation 
there which is known as Wallops Island substation. 
The CuatrMan. And that costs about $9,000,000? 
Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir. 
The CHarrMan. That is merely an expansion of present existing 
facilities? 
Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 
The CHairnman. Where is the new facility? 
Mr. Smarr. The new one is at the former Muroe Air Force Base, at 
Muroc, Calif., now known as Edwards Air Force Base. 
The CuarrmMan. How much does that cost? 
Mr. Smarr. $4,323,000. 
The CHarrmMan. Then that takes up your $13,000,000? 
Mr. Smarr. It takes up $13,156,000. 
The CuatrMan. All right. 
Mr. ANperson, Mr. Chairman 
The CuarrMan. I had Mr. Thomas to offer the amendment we had 
prepared because his item in the appropriation bill of $6,500,000 had 
not been authorized. I didn’t want any appropriations without any 
authorization. So Mr. Durham’s subcommittee has had the hearing 
now and approves this recommendation. 
Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if, in this broad heading under utilities 
which Mr. Smart of the Committee mentions, is there any authoriza- 
tion for the construction of public power lines? 
Mr. Duruam. No; there are no public power lines. 
Mr. Anprerson. But no transmission lines? 
Mr. Durnam. No. 
The Cuatrman. I think we took care of transmission lines the other 
day in another bill before the House. 
Mr. ANprErsoN. I wanted to be sure we had. 
The Cuairman. Any questions by any members of the committee? 
Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, is this for new construction? 
Mr. Smarr. It is all new construction, Mr. Cole, as I related, at 
existing stations, but the only brand-new construction at a place 
where NACA has never heretofore had any new construction is at 
the Edwards Air Force Base. 
Mr. Cote. As I read the bill, it would indicate there is a deficiency 
of 13 million in the amount needed for the construction authorized in 
the act of 1950. 
The CrairmMan. That is correct. 
Mr. Coxe. Does this represent a deficiency? 
Mr. Smarr. It does not represent a deficiency. This is an au- 
thorization which has never heretofore been presented to the com- 
mittee in any respect—— 
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Mr. Coir. You see, the bill as it reads, says: ‘$13,000,000 is 
authorized for construction and equipment authorized in 1950.” 

Mr. Smart. Well—— 

Mr. Coir. Now, if this amount is needed for new construction, 
then it would seem the authorization for construction should be con- 
tained in this bill. 

The CuarrmMan. You see, $9,000,000 of it is for the expansion of 
present facilities and $4,500,000 for new construction. So it ought to 
be set out in the bill $4,500,000 for new construction and $9,000,000 
for the expansion, making a total of $13,000,000. 

Mr. Smarr. I think I can answer your question. If memory 
serves me correctly, Mr. Cole, you will recall that prior to 1950 
NACA had existed pursuant to language in an appropriation bill. 
The section referred to and the public Jaw referred to is the basic 
law first enacted by this committee in 1950 giving NACA a basic 
charter to do business. Section (b) is the one which authorized them 
to continue to come in and do business with this committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Then they have the authorization. 

Mr. Coie. Was the authorization of 1950 in general terms, authoriz- 
ing them to build whatever they might need up to a dollar limitation? 

Mr. Smarr. I will have to check the law. I can’t answer it just at 
the moment. 

The Caarrman. Here is the situation, in view of what Mr. Cole 
raised. it develops that it does not authorize the 4-million-dollar new 
plant. We will have to put the language in the bill to do that. And 
the 9 million dollars is for the expansion of present facilities. Is 
that it, Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. It is probably true. We would have to refer to the 
present act. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Blandford has gone out to get the present act, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Smart. I mean Public Law 672, so we can pin down the lan- 
guage in subsection (b) of section 1. But I know that this particular 
authorization bill here has nothing to do with anything previously 
authorized. 

The CHarrMAN. Now let’s see what the law says. 

Mr. Smarr. Subsection (b) of section 1 of that particular public 
law states as follows: To begin with, the initial part of it says 
that the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is hereby author- 
ized * * * (b) to acquire additional land for, undertake additional construc- 
tion and purchase and install additional equipment for existing laboratories and 
research stations under its direction, 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. You see, that is just general authorizing language. 

The Cuarrman. That is only in regard to those in existence. Here 
is one that is not in existence, for the building of which you have to 
get some authorization. So I suggest you had better prepare an 
amendment to clear that up. Because the present law only applies 
to those in existence, and they are spending 9 million dollars on those 
in existence; $4,300,000 hasn’t been authorized because the activity 
was not in existence at the time of that act. 

The National Advisory Committee can’t come in and build new 
plants without some authorization. But it can, under the present 
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general authorization, expand those present facilities. Isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, so far as interpretation of that particular section 
is concerned, it had been interpreted prior to that time that the 
language “to equip, maintain, and operate offices, laboratories, and 
research stations under its direction” was a sufficiently broad authority 
to permit them to proceed. 

The Cuarrman. We will look that up. Is there any objection to 
favorable consideration of the bill? If it becomes necessary to amend 
it to carry out the authorization of $4,300,000, we will prepare an 
amendment to that effect. 

Any objection to favorable consideration? 

(No response. ) 

The CuatrMan. The Chair hears none. Mr. Durham will report 
the bill. You will have to get a rule. Make an application or a 
resolution for a rule. 

Take up the next one now, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to clarify the point that Mr. Cole brought 
up, Mr. Chairman, with regard to this new construction at the 
Edwards Station of NACA, 

The CHAirnMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I have called NACA and I find that the Air Force has 
previously transferred by revocable permit the land and the tempo- 
rary structures thereon to the NACA, so it is an existing research 
station of NACA. 

The CHAIRMAN. So we won’t have to amend the bill. 

Mr. Smarr. No. This is proper as it stands. 


H. R. 2735 


Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call up H. R. 2735. 
(H. R, 2735 is as follows:) 
[H. R. 2735, 82d Cong., Ist sess.} 


A BILL To authorize the transfer of certain military prisoners and confinement facilities to the control and 
management of the Attorney General 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretaries of the Army and Navy are 
severally authorized, without reimbursement or transfer of funds, to transfer to 
the control and management of the Attorney General, as mutually agreed upon, 
any part or all of the physical properties and facilities comprising the United 
States disciplinary barracks, including the several branches thereof, and the United 
States naval disciplinary barracks, and such other facilities under the control of the 
Departments of the Army or Navy and the Secretaries of the Army or Navy, as 
may be necessary to the operation of such barracks, together with any part or all 
of the personal property, equipment, furniture, supplies, and records located 
thereon or used in the operation or maintenance of such disciplinary barracks or 
facilities. When no longer required for the purposes of this Act, any of the 
institutions and related facilities, together with the personal property, equipment, 
furniture, supplies, and records thereof, may be retransferred by the Attorney 
General without reimbursement or transfer of funds to the Department of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, as appropriate, on terms to be mutually agreed upon. 

(b) The lands or reservations upon which the several United States disciplinary 
barracks transferred pursuant to this Act are located shall be available and may 
be used for military tactical training purposes when such use in the judgment of 
the Attorney General does not interfere with the safekeeping of the inmates. 

Sec. 2. The Secretaries of the Army and Navy and Air Force are authorized to 
transfer to the control and management of the Attorney General, as mutually 
agreed upon, any or all inmates undergoing confinement in the United States 
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disciplinary barracks, including branches thereof, and United States naval disci- 
plinary barracks. The military institutions transferred hereunder and the penal 
and correctional institutions (except penitentiaries) under the control and man- 
agement of the Attorney General shall be deemed to be United States disciplinary 
barracks for the purpose of the confinement of inmates sentence ay under the Articles 
of War: Provided, That the authority of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and such other officers of their respective iartnaie as may be 
authorized by law, to order the suspension, mitigation, or remission of any unexe- 
cuted portion of the sentence of any person confined pursuant to sentence of a 
court martial or other military tribunal and their authority to restore such persoas 
to duty shall not be affected by this Act. 

Sec. 3. In amounts as may be agreed upon by the heads of the Departments 
concerned and with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, the eithiasted 
portions of any funds currently available to the Department of the Army, Navy 
or Air Force for the administration, operation, and maintenance of any institu- 
tions transferred hereunder, or for the safekceping, maintenance, care, and related 
expenses of prisoners transferred hereunder, may be transferred to the Department 
of Justice and shall be merged with any other appropriations for expenses neces- 
sarv for the administration, operation, and maintenance of Federal penal and 





correctional institutions, including those transferred under this Act. 

Sec. 4. The inmates transferred to the control and management of the Attorney 
General shall be entitled to the more liberal of the good-time allowances provided 
by either sections 4161 to 4166 of title LS, United States Code, or an‘ appicabie 
regulations promulgated by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

Sec. 5 kixcept as otherwise specifically provided in this Act, the provisi ms of 


part III of title 18, United States Code, relating to prisons and prisoners shall be 
applicable to inmates and institutions transferred to the control and management 
of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 6. That portion of section 1 of the Act of March 4, 1915, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to establish a svstem of parole for prisoners confined in United 
States disciplinary barracks (ch. 1438, 38 Stat. 1075), as amended, and all of seetion 
2 of the said Act exce pt paragr: is? 7 (ch. 143, 38 Stat. 1084), as amended, relating 
to United States disciplinary barracks, shall not be applicable to inmates or insti- 

utions under the control and management of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 7. Section 4005 of title 18 of the United States Code (18 U. 8. C. 4005) is 
amended by amending the title to read as follows: “Suc. 4005. Medical Relief; 
Expenses; Detail of Military Personnel” and adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

re ‘quest of the Attorney General, the Seerctaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are severally authorized to detail officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted personnel to duty at institutions under the control and management 
of the Attorney General for such professional or specialized duties as may 
agreed upon.” 


Jpon r 


} 
pe 





Mr. Smarr. H. R. 2735, a bill to authorize the transfer of certain 
military prisoners to the control and management of the Attorney 
General. 

At the present time three military disciplinary barracks are being 
operated by the military Departments for the confinement of military 
prisoners. They are located at Camp Cook, Calif.; Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans.; and New Cumberland, Pa. Slightly less than 3,000 military 
prisoners are presently confined in these facilities. The purpose of 
this legislation is to transfer shee facilities and the prisoners thereim 
confined to the control and management of the Attorney General. 
Under Article for the Government of the Navy No. 7— 

The CuatrMan. Wait 1 minute. Whose prisoners are they? 

Mr. Smarr. All military prisoners. 

The CuHatrmMan. Then the purpose of the legislation is to transfer 
the military prisoners to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And the facilities at these prisons? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir; both. 

Mr. Bares. What is the purpose of that, Mr. Chairman? 
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The CHatrMAN. What is the purpose? Is it necessary? 

Mr. Smart. The purpose of it is this. Under article 58 of the New 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, all prisoners convicted by courts 
martial by any of the military—Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps: any Federal penal institution may be designated as the place 
of confinement. Now under existing law the Navy already has the 
authority under article No. 7 of the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy to designate any Federal penal institution for the confinement of 
their prisoners. Therefore, you now have on hand about 3,000 in 
these military disciplinary barracks that you have to continue to have 
under military control. 

This says, ‘‘Let’s turn them over to the custody of the Attorney 
General, still in a disciplinary barracks, until they have completed 
their sentence and go out.” That is the whole purpose of this bill. 

Mr. Dursam. You might point out the saving, also. 

Mr. Smart. While it is only collateral to the transfer, it is estimated, 
on statistics submitted to the subcommittee, that the Federal Govern- 
ment can take care of the prisoners more efficiently and give expert 
care and treatment, psychiatric and every other kind, that the 
services are not equipped to do. And during the calendar vear 1950, 
on the basis of the number of prisoners confined by the military, it is 
estimated that the Government would have saved one and a half 
million dollars had those prisoners been under Federal control rather 
than military control. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does this apply to all military prisoners—those con- 
victed of offenses involving moral turpitude and those convicted of a 
violation of some regulation? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; in general, Mr. Kilday, these prisoners after con- 
viction are completely screened. As you know, the minor offenders 
are kept in stockades at the local installation where they are convicted. 
If after conviction there is a reasonable chance they will restore to 
duty, after a period of observation and training, they are sent to a 
so-called rehabilitation center or, in the Navy, a retraining center. 
If, on the other hand, they are convicted of an offense in the nature of 
a felony, the Army and Air Force prisoners are confined in military 
disciplinary barracks. 

Mr. Kinpay. The only thing I was concerned about was whether 
there would be any danger under this of a man convicted of a purely 
military offense, something which would not be a violation of the law 
even were it not for his military status—there would be no danger of 
a man convicted of that type of offense being placed in an ordinary 
penitentiary with people found guilty of violation of common-law 
offenses or things of that kind? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I think you should distinguish, Mr. Kilday. 
Certainly it will happen when the New Uniform Code of Justice comes 
in. It can be done. There are certain types of military offenses; 
for instance mutiny, desertion in the face of the enemy, desertion in 
wartime—the most serious crimes of the military. Those people can 
now be confined in a Federal penal institution. 

Mr. Kiipay. Let’s take a man convicted of desertion in peacetime, 
something which would not constitute an offense except for his military 
status. He is not going to be put with common criminals, is he? 

Mr. Smarr. I think not, unless his past personal record would 
indicate he is a recalcitrant individual for whom there is no hope for 
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his restoration. And it would only be after the most careful screening 
by the military departments that the transfer would oceur. 

Mr. Brooks. That is intended to cover really long-time cases, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Smarr. It is really intended to take care of these people, Mr. 
Brooks, presently incarcerated in present military barracks pending 
the effective date of the New Uniform Code of Military Justice the 
31st day of this month. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it intended to take care of minor disciplinary cases? 

Mr. Smarr. No sir; in no event. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s see what the bill says. 

Mr. Exusron. I[t is not mandatory, is it? 

Mr. Smarr. Permissive. 

The CHatrMAN (reading): 

The Secretary of the Army and Navy are authorized, without reimbursement 

or transfer of funds, to transfer to the control and management of the Attorney 
General, as mutually agreed upon, any part or all of the physical properties and 
facilities comprising the United States Disciplinary Barracks, ineluding the 
several branches thereof. 
In other words, the Department can say what type shall be trans- 
ferred and what portion of the money. And it doesn’t mean, does it, 
that the disciplinary barracks can be completely put out of operation, 
part of them can be kept, certain ones can be kept, and certain pris- 
oners can be transferred to the administration of the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. Smarr. That is entirely possible. It is permissive legislation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. They are already doing it at the present time? 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. The Navy generally and the Army 
under Article of War 42. 

The CuHarrmMan. And it saves $1,500,000. 

Mr. Durnam. I would also like for you to repeat the statement 
from the Attorney General’s Office, too. 

Mr. Smarr. We have a letter in our files from Mr. James V. Ben- 
nett, the Director of the Bureau of Prisons for the Department of 
Justice, who strongly urges the enactment of it. 

The CHarrmMan. | think the bill is a good bil. Any objection by 
anv members of the committee? 

(No response.) 

The CuHarkMan. If not, the bill will be favorably reported. Mr. 
Durham will report the bill and place it on the Consent Calendar. 


H. R. 1181 


The CuHairman. Another bill, Mr. Durham? 
Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call up H. R. 1181. 
(H. R. 1181 is as follows:) 

{H. R. 1181, 82d Cong., Ist sess 


A BILL, To amend section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so as to authorize payment « 
claims arising from the correction of military or naval records 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 207 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 812), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 207. (a) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and the 
Secretary of the Treasury (with respect to the Coast Guard), respectively, under 
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procedures set up by them, and acting through boards of civilian officers or em- 
ployees of their respective Departments, are authorized to correct any military 
or naval record where in their judgment such action is necessary to correct an 
error or remove an injustice: Provided, That procedures set up by the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in accordance with this subsection shall be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) The Secretary concerned, or his designee for the purpose, is authorized 
to settle and pay, out of applicable current appropriations, claims of any persons, 
their heirs at law or legal representatives as hereinafter provided, of amounts paid 
as fines, forfeitures, or for losses of pay (including retired or retirement pay) 
allowances, compensation, emoluments, er other monetary benefits, as the case 
may be, which are found to be due on account of military or naval service as @ 

sult of the action heretofore taken pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative 
R rganization Act of ae. or hereafter taken pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
¢ ti : Provided, That in the case of deceased persons where no demand is pre- 
ented iby a duly eee legal representative of the estate, payments otherwise 
due hereunder shall be made to the decedent’s widow, widower, legal heirs, or 
beneficiaries, in the order of precedence or succession as may be prescribed by 
the applicable provisions of law relating to the kind of payment involved and 
vhen not otherwise so provided, in the order of precedence as set forth in the Act 
vi Fel ruary 25, 1946 (60 Stat. 30), or as may be prescribed by the applicable 

f | relating to the kind of payment involved: Provided further, 

That where the amount so found is in excess of $1,000 no payment in any amount 
shall be made uniess specifically authorized in an appropriation Act. 

The acceptance by the claimant of any settlement made pursuant to 

subseetion (b) of this seetion shall constitute a zomplete release by the claimant 

ainst the United States on account of such correction of record 





of anv claim ‘ 
and such settlement shall be final and conelusive on all officers of the Govern- ; 
iew by the courts of the United States, exeept when procured 








( pplicable current appropriations shall be ava ails _ for payment of such 
sums as may be due for continuing the pay (ine vadis ig retired or retirement pay), 


allowances, compensation, emoluments, and other monetary benefits to persons 





who shall have received payment pursuant to the provisions of subsection (b) of 

is section and who may be entitled to such continuing payments as a result 
of the correction of their military or naval records: Promded, That such pay- 
rents are authorized to be made to such personnel without the necessity of 
eenlistment or reappointment to the grade, rank, or office to which such pay 
‘ment pay), allowances, compensation, emoluments 





including retired or retire 
and other monetary benefits are attached. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be effective from and after August 2, 1946. 

Mr. Smart. H. R. 1181, Pee to authorize the payment of claims 
arising from the correction of military and naval records. 

Section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 provides 
for the correction of military and naval records by the Secretaries of 
the Armed Services through boards of civilian officers or employees 
of the respective departments for such action as necessary to correct 
errors or remove injustic es. 

Pursuant to that authority the combined boards of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force have received a total of approximately 15,000 applica- 
tions for the correction of records. Slightly less than 10 percent of 
such applications, between thirteen and fourteen hundred, have 
received favorable action. However, a decision of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, B-61716, dated May 20, 1948, held 
that 
neither section 207 nor other legislation vests in the heads of the specified depart- 
ment or in this Office any authority to order or direct the allowance or payment 
of any claim for money, or to use appropriated funds to pay any claim for money, 
based on corrections made on military or naval records of an individual under the 
authority of that section, 

The proposed legislation would amend section 207 so as to authorize 
the respective Secretaries, including the Secretary of the Treasury 
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with reference to the Coast Guard, or their designees, to make pay- 
ment of any moneys which may be found due as the result of the 
correction of records. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. Smart. That is the whole story. 

The CHatirmMan. Then under the law today they cannot restore any 
money that has been taken away but under this proposed bill they 
can do so if they correct the records? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Any objection to the bill? 

Mr. Ciementre. Mr. Chairman, I think there ought to be two 
provisions of this bill brought to the attention of the committee, and 
the amendments on page 3. 

Mr. Smarr. There are four amendments to the bill. 

The CHarrMAN. What are the amendments? 

Mr. Smarr. The first amendment: The committee amended the 

bill, beginning at the end of line 4, by adding an additional proviso 
as follows: 
Provided further, That no corrective action shall be taken under this subsectior 
unless the request therefor be filed by claimant, his heirs at law, or legal repre- 
sentatives, within three vears after his or their discovery of the alleged error or 
injustice or within ten years after the date of enactment of this Act, whichever 
be the later. 

The CuarrmMan. There is none under the original law; is there? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Now you are putting a statute of limitations on it? 

Mr. Smarr. We are putting a statute of limitations of 3 years, 
beginning in 1961, assuming that the legislation passed this vear. 
You have a 10-year period of grace from the enactment of this act. 
Thereafter, vou must file vour claim within 3 vears from the date of 
the discovery of the error by the claimant. 

The CuatrMan. Wait. Let me get it straight in my mind. Under 
the law today there is no statute of limitation. Any man can file, 
anytime he wants to, an application before these boards to correct 
his military record. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Durnam. But he cannot get any pay. 


The CHairman. | understand that. He cannot get any pay. 
This bill permits him to correct his records and if there is any pay due 
him, he can get the pay. You are putting a statute of limitations on 


when he ean file his application to correct his record? 


Mr. Smarr That is the net effect of it, to put a statute of limita- 
tions on the claimant—in other words, make him use due diligence 
after he discovers the error in his record. 

The CuarrMan. Then the statute of limitations is on filing a claim 
and not upon clearing his record? 

Mr. Swarr. You cannot clear his record until he files his claim. 


The Cuaimman. All right. He might clear bis record and then 
later on he might come in and file a claim. Now | just want to know 
if there is a statute of limitations upon filing his application to clear 
his military record. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I think vou should distinguish the fact 
that once his record is corrected it is by the Board for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records. That Board at the time they make 
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that correction will adjudicate whether or not he is due any money. 
So it is a simultaneous operation. It happens at one and the same 
time. 

Mr. JoHnson. Wait a minute. What the chairman wants to 
know and I would like to know is this: When does the 3 years start 
torun? Does it start when he first learns of the fact that his record 
is wrong and he wants to correct it? 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all right, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now let me get this in mind. A soldier is given a 
dishonorable discharge and under the law today any time that his 
conscience moves him he can file an application to correct his record? 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

The CuarrMan. Now, is there any limitation in this bill that says 
that that must be done within a certain number of vears from the 
date of discharge or the date of the creating of this Board? 

Mr. SMart. There is none. 

The CHarrMAN. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. It dates from the date of discovery of the error. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, wait. Iam not talking about the discovery 
of the error. 

Mr. Duruam. You cannot correct it until you discover it. You 
have to discover it first. 

Mr. Bares. Sure. 

Mr. Evsron. What about cases that are already pending? Sup- 
pose a man has a case now he has been trying for 4 or 5 years to correct. 
He discovered it 4 or 5 years ago. Is that taken care of? 

Mr. Smarr. It is taken care of by the language “or within ten years 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, whichever be the later.’ So 
it is wide open. 

Mr. Kitpay. Here is the thing I have in mind: Of course, this pro- 
vision was to relieve the committee and Congress of all the private bills 
we had here for the correction of military records. In the old Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs—I was on that subcommittee—it is my recol- 
lection that the vast majority of those bills went back to the Spanish- 
American War and the Indian wars and all that sort of thing. After 
a fellow got way up in years and had a family and so on, then they 
probably qualify for pensions, and what not. Most of your bills were 
of old records. Now, of course if we put a limitation on it now, it 
means that anybody past the period of limitations is going to be back 
in here with a mass- 

Mr. Smarr. No, they are correcting them today clear back to the 
Spanish-American War, Mr. Kilday. The Army corrected one which 
went back to the Spanish-American War—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, because there is no statute of limitations in the 
existing law. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Kiitpay. I am not saying I am opposed to the bill. I just want 
this for discussion so we will know it. If we place a limitation on it, 
then the Board for the Correction of Military Records will not be able 
to go back more than 10 years, 13 years, or whatever it Is. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. So anybody who is not included, who cannot come 
within the period of limitations, will then have recourse to a private 


bill? 
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Mr. Smart. I doubt that, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Oh, yes; he would. 

Mr. Smart. Unless he does this. You see the net effect is this: 
You passed this section 207 in 1946. The net effect of this 10-year 
limitation from now into the future, in other words to 1961, really 
puts 15 years from the date of the enactment of section 207 during 
which time he can come in. Now, if he comes in after that time and 
shows that he is within the 3-vear period from the date of the dis- 
covery of the error, he is still all right. I think the net effect of the 
3 years is that it puts the burden on the claimant to show that he is 
not guilty of laches, so far as the filing of his claim, after the discovery 
of the error. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what it seems to me is the weakness of the 
thing right here. I do not see where you have any limitations. How 
in Sam Hill is anybody going to prove him wrong? 

Mr. Duruam. The burden of proof will be on the reviewing board. 

Mr. Harpy. How will anybody find out it wasn’t discovered 
last week? 

Mr. Smarr. There may be documentary evidence that it was not 
discovered last week. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think you can prove what is in anybody’s 
mind or what he knew how long ago. 

The CuarrmMan. You have a limitation in the bill by committee 
amendment? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. It is a question, Mr. Chairman, of whether or not 
you want to have any clean-up on this thing. The General Account- 
ing Office has these things from way back to the Civil War—I mean, 
to the Spanish-American War. I don’t remember it—will you give 
the committee the number of cases that have been filed before the 
reviewing board there? Read the numbers that have been passed on. 

Mr. Smarr. There have been approximately 15,000 claims filed and 
there have been approximately 1,400 which have received favorable 
action. 

Mr. Duruam. Fourteen hundred out of the fifteen thousand that 
received favorable action. Every one of those 15,000, of course, 
have indicated they have a claim. They will be eligible for 13 more 
years to come in and prosecute that claim. You have to clean this 
up somewhere. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I understand, Mr. Chairman, they may be 
eligible for longer than that. The years wouldn’t apply if they can 
show they just discovered it. They can file 20 years from now and 
allege in their petition that they did not discover it later than 3 years 
from that date. 

The CHairMAN. Let’s hear the next amendment. 

Mr. Smart. As introduced, the bill provided that where the amount 
to be paid was in excess of $1,000, no payment in any amount could be 
made unless specifically authorized in an appropriation act. You will 
find that, Mr. Chairman, on page 3, lines 2, 3, 4, and 5. The sub- 
committee deleted this provision so the Secretary concerned could pay 
the full amount determined to be due without further reference to the 
Congress and delay to the claimant. 

The CuarrMaAN. But it comes out of the appropriations that have 
already been made? 
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Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right; what is your next amendment? 

Mr. Smarr. Subsection (c) on page 3 originally excluded a review by 
the courts of the United States. 

The CuairrmMan. What? 

Mr. Smarr. On line 11, on page 3, you will find, in subsection (ce), 
that the findings by the Board for the Correction of Military Records 
are final and binding on all officers of the Government, including the 
courts. We struck out the words which excluded the Federal Courts 
so that under appropriate circumstances the courts of the Unites 
States might review these matters. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 
Without objection, the bil is favorably reported. Mr. Durham will 
report the bill. 

Now what is your next bill? 

Mr. Smarr. That is all from Mr. Durham. I have two from 
Mr. Sasscer. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now let’s take Mr. Sasscer’s bills. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. The first one, Mr. C hairman, Is 

Mr. Smarr. H. R. 1216 and H. R. 1215, Mr. Sasscer, are the two 
that | had in mind. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s pick up that easement bill. 

What about the bills H. R. 1215 and H. R. 1216? 

Mr. Sasscer. H. R. 1215 and H. R. 1216, Mr. Chairman, were both 
considered by the subcommittee and we are ready to report. 


H.R..1215 


The CuHarrman. All right. Now let’s see. H. R. 1215 is an 
omnibus easement bill; is 1t not? 
Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 
(LH. R. 1215 is as follows:) 
[H. R. 1215, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To authorize certain land and other property transactions, and for other purposes 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The authority granted to the Secretary of the Army by the Act of 
July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 241), as amended, the Act of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 562), 
and section 7 of the Act of July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 643), is hereby similarly granted 
to the Secretary of the Navy to be exercised with respect to the naval service of 
the United States. For the purpose of this section, the terms ‘‘military training 
camps” and “military purposes” as used in the aforementioned Act of July 2, 
1917, as amended, shall be deemed to include ‘‘naval training stations”’ ‘and 
“naval purposes’’, respectively. 

Src. 102. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to the 
Government of Puerto Rico, for highway purposes, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may deem appropriate, two strips of land containing eighty and twenty- 
four thousand one hundred and eighty-six one-hundred-thousandths square 
meters and one hundred and nine and six hundred and one one-thousandths 
square meters, more or less, respectively, said strips being a part of approximately 
oue hundred and e ighty and fourteen one-hundredths acres of land located in the 
ward of Pueblo Viejo, municipality of Guaynabo, Puerto Rico, title to which was 
acquired by the United States by declaration of taking fiied in condemnation 
proceedings in the District Court of the United States for the District of Puerto 
Rieo, Numbered 2453 Civil, metes and bounds description of which is on file in 
the Navy Department. + 
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Src. 103. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept on behalf 
of the United States, for use as a naval training center, a donation from the city 
of Gainesville, Florida, of a parcel of land situated near that city, county of 
Alachua, State of Florida, metes and bounds description of which is as follows: 

Begin at the southwest corner of block 1, range 19, Elliott and L’Engle’s Addi- 
tion, as per plat in deed book “J” at page 230 and 231, public records of Alachus 
County, Florida; thence run east a distance of two hundred and twenty-nine 
and five-tenths feet to a point; thence run north parallel to the west line of blocks 
1, 2, and 3, range 19, a distance of seven hundred and eighty feet to a point; 
thence run west two hundred and ninety-nine and five-tenths feet to the south- 
west corner of block 4, range 19; thence south seven hundred and eighty feet to 
the point of beginning. All lying and being in section 33, township 9 south, range 
20 east, Alachua County, Florida, and containing four and thirty-nine one- 
hundredths acres. 

Sec. 104. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, all right, title, and in- 
terest of General Services Administration in and to the real property located 
Jacksonville, Florida, referred to as Plancor 1595~-A (Residual Oil Terminal 
and also known as the General American Transportation Company, Jackson vill 
Florida, shall be transferred without exchange of funds, by General Services 
Administration to the Navy Department. 

Sic. 105. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for roadway purposes, under such terms and eondi- 
tions as he may deem appropriate, two parcels of land; the first being a strip vary- 
ing in width from ten feet at the westerly end to fifty feet at the easterly end, is 
one thousand six hundred two and eighty-seven one-hundredths feet in length, 
contains eighty-one one-hundredths of an acre, more or less, and is located adja- 
cent to the southerly boundary of the naval auxiliary air station, Chincoteague, 
Virginia; the second is a strip fifty feet in width, nine thousand five hundred 
sixty-eight and one one-hundredth feet in length, contains ten and sixty-nine 
one-hundredths acres, more or less, and traverses the southerly and easterly 
portion of said auxiliary air station. The metes and bounds descriptions of both 
parcels are on file in the Navy Department. 

Sec. 106. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to transfer, with- 
out exchange of funds. to the Navy Department, that land comprising the former 
site of Park Field Military Reservation, Shelby County, Tennessee, said land 
being the same land which was transferred from the War Department of the 
Department of Agriculture by the Act of July 25, 1989 (53 Stat. 1075), metes 
and bounds description of which is on file in the Navy Department. 

TITLE I] 

Src. 201. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to grant, under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem appropriate, perpetual easements it 
the lands or portions thereof or improvements thereon hereinafter mentioned 
(metes and bounds description of which are on file in the Navy Department) to 
the following grantees: 

(a) The city of New York, in that sewer line located in the New York Nave] 
Shipvard which enters the shipvard at Clymer Street, proceeds along berth 2? 
to an outfall in the Wallabout Basin at berth 23 and empties into East River 
as shown in a map entitled “Substitute Outlet Classon Ave. Sewer System’’ on 
file in the Navy Department: Provided, That in addition to such other terms and 
conditions as the Secretarv of the Navv mav deem proper, the grant shall be on 
the specific condition that the city of New York waive its claim for compensation 
avainst the United States based on the condemnation proceedings in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of New York, entitled ‘United 
States versus 25.4 acres of iand in Brooklyn, ete.’’, Civi! Numbered M-—586. 

(b) The State of Texas, for publie highwav purposes in, over, and across a 
strip of land averaging forty-four and one-half feet in width and seven thousand 
and six hundred feet in length containing seven and seven hundred and thirtv- 
two one-thousandths acres, more or less, forming a part of the United States 
Naval Auxiliarv Air Station, Cuddihv Field, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

(c) The State of Texas, for public highwav improvement purposes in, over, 
and across a strip of land averaging twenty-four and one-half feet in width and 


lla i 
approximately two-thousand seven hundred feet in length and eontaining one 
and fiftv-one ove-hundredths acres, more or less, said strip of land now being a 
part of the Arlington Outlving Field (number 25811), located in Tarrant Count) 
Texas. 
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(d) The city of San Diego, California, for street improvement purposes in, 
over, and across— 

(1) a strip of land one hundred seventy-four and sixty-three one-hun- 
dredths feet in length varying in width from no feet to twelve feet for a 
distance of fifty-seven and three hundred and fifteen one-thousandths feet 
at each end, and having a constant width of twelve feet for the central sixty 
feet, and containing three hundred and forty-one ten-thousands of an acre; 
and 

(2) a triangular parcel of land at the most easterly corner of Lowell and 
Rosecrans Streets having a length of seven and forty-two one-hundredths 
feet on Lowell Street and four and sixty-three one-hundredths feet on Rose- 
crans Street and containing an area of seventeen and seventeen one-hun- 
dredths square feet, both parcels now being a part of the United States Naval 
Training Center, San Diego, California. 

(e) The county of Spokane, Washington, for public highway purposes in, 
over, and across a parcel of land containing one and nine-tenths acres, more or 
less, said parcel now being a part of the Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

(f) The State of Florida, for public highway purposes in, over, and across a 
strip of land one hundred and fifty feet in width and three thousand and five 
hundred feet in length, containing eleven and fifty-nine one-hundredths acres, 
more or less, said strip of land now being a part of the United States Naval Air 
Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

(g) The city of Dania, Florida, for public highway purposes in, over, and 
across a strip of land twenty-five feet in width and two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six and seventy-three one-hundredths feet in length and containing 
one and six hundredths and five one-thousandths acres, more or less, said strip 
of land now being a part of the United States Naval Air Station, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

(h) The Fred H. Bixby Company, of Long Beach, California, in, over, and 
across a strip of land in section 35, township 4 south, range 12 west, San Ber- 
nardino base meridian, Los Angeles County, California, being ten feet in width 
for nine hundred and seventy-six and nine-tenths feet and eighteen feet in 
width for four hundred and eighteen and eighty-four one-hundredths feet, and 
containing approximately three hundred and ninety-seven one-thousandths acres: 
Provided, That in addition to such other terms and conditions as the Secretary 
of the Navy may deem proper, the foregoing grant shall contain a specific pro- 
vision that said grant is in exchange for a perpetual easement which the said 
sixby Company has already conveyed to the Navy Department in a strip of 
land ten feet in width and three hundred and thirty-five one-hundredths feet in 
length lying in section 35, township 4 south, range 12 west, San Bernardino base 
meridian, Los Angeles County, California, containing six thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five ten-thousandths acres, more or less; detailed descriptions 
of both easements are on file in the Navy Department. 

(i) The Territory of Hawaii, for public highway purposes in, over, and across 
three adjacent strips of land of varying width and approximately three thousand 
feet in length and containing three and three hundred and thirty-nine one- 
thousandths acres, more or less, said strips of land now being a part of the naval 
facility known as Camp Catlin, Moanalua, Honolulu, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 


TITLE Ill 


Sec. 301. The Administrator of General Services is hereby authorized to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force, without reimbursement, the fol- 
lowing property, together with all improvements and appurtenant facilities, and 
the machinery, equipment, and other personal property accessory thereto: 





entecaheas : 


Project number | Type of project Location 
Plancor 220 ; : Industrial plant___- Sie ic a Milwaukee, Wis. 
Plancor 324 . nes .-| Industrial plant_- ince ..--| Adrian, Mich. 
Plancor 821 ee ~s-.-| andustrial plant...................-.-.} Johnson City, N.Y, 
CIN-1 endear eths See ees -------| PURI oo cites apundnnnsandnden | Indianapolis, Ind. 
| 





Sec. 302. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby authorized to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force, without reimbursement, Plancor 
2304, consisting of an industrial plant, at North Grafton, Massachusetts, together 
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with all improvements and appurtenant facilities, and the machinery, equipment, 
and other personal property accessory thereto: Provided, That such transfer shall 
not include inventories of raw materials and work in progress. 

Sec, 303. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby authorized to 
transfer to the Department of the Army without reimbursement, Plancor 166 M, 
consisting of an industrial plant, at Muskegon, Michigan, together with all im- 
provements and appurtenant facilities and the machinery, equipment, and other 
personal property accesory thereto: Provided, That such transfer shall not include 
inventories of raw material and work in progress. 

The CuatrmMan. Didn’t we report legislation like that a year ago, 
and wasn’t it objected to? I think this is a good way to report these 
matters, instead of bringing in separate bills. It contains easements 
on various pieces of property that the Government has granted. 
Without objection, favorable consideration is given to 1215, and Mr. 
Philbin, as you introduced the bill, will you please report the bill 
and take care of it on the floor of the House? 


H. R. 1216 


The CHatRMAN. Now take H. R. 1216. 
(H. R. 1216 is as follows:) 
[H. R. 1216, 82d Cong., Ist sess.} 
A BILL To authorize the President to convey and assign all equipment contained in or appertaining to the 
United States Army Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to the 


Republic of the Philippines and to assist by grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philippines in providing 
medical care and treatment for certain Philippine Scouts hospitalized therein 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized, subject to such 
terms as may be prescribed in an agreement between the United States of America 
and the Republic of the Philippines, to convey and assign, without cost to the 
Republic of the Philippines, all right, title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all equipment contained in or appertaining to the hospital formerly known 
as the United States Army Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital located at Fort 
McKinley, Philippine Islands, which hospital heretofore was transferred to the 
tepublic of the Philippines pursuant to authorization contained in Public Law 381, 
Seventy-sixth Congress (58 Stat. 626), for the use of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in providing medical care, treatment, and hospitalization to (a) persons who 
on the effective date of this Act are Philippine Scouts under treatment in such 
hospital, until such persons shall be discharged therefrom, and (b) such other 
persons as shall be determined by the Republie of the Philippines: Provided, That 
such agreement shall include appropriate provision that 

(1) persons who on the effective date of this Act are Philippine Scouts 
undergoing treatment at such hospital shall, until discharge therefrom have 
priority of medical care, treatment, and hospitalization over all other indi- 
viduals; and 

(2) such hospital shall continue to be operated for the purpose of providing 
medical care, treatment, and hospitalization to such persons until their 
discharge therefrom unless the Republic of the Philippines elects to provide 
such medical care, treatment, and hospitalization in other hospitals. 

Sec, 2. The President is authorized, subject to the provisions of this Act, for 
a period of not to exceed five vears, to furnish aid in the form of grants to reim- 
burse the Republic of the Philippines for moneys expended incident to the medi- 
cal care, treatment, and hospitalization of persons who on the effective date of 
this Act are Philippine Scouts under treatment at the United States Army Pro- 
visional Philippine Scout Hospital, until they are discharged from hospitalization 
pursuant to section 1. 

Sec. 3. The President may from time to time prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, and impose such conditions on the grant of financial aid, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act; and he may delegate in whole or in 
part the authority conferred upon him by this Act to any officer or officers of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 
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Mr. Sasscrr. 1216, Mr. Chairman, was considered bv the sub- 
committee. It is a bill to authorize the President to convey and 
assign all the equipment contained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort McKinley, 
Philippines, and to assign by grants——— 

The CHarrmMan. Wevall understand this bill. It is for the purpose 
of transferring to the Philippine Government for the Philippine 
Scout Hospital the facilities at Fort McKinley, Government property 
in the Philippines. Without objection, the bill is favorably reported. 
Mr. Philbin, as you introduced the bill, report it out. 


H. R. 3911 


Now call up H. R. 3911. 
(H. R. 3911 is as follows:) 


{H. R. 3911, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in the armed services of the United States during World War II 
or during any subsequent war or period of armed hostilities in which the United States may be engaged 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 710, title 
36, U.S. C. 182a—-182d), is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Defense shall formulate and fix the size, design, and 
composition of a lapel button (to be known as the ‘gold star lapel button’) suitable 
as a means of identification for widows, parents, and next of kin of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States who lost or lose their lives in the armed 
services of the United States during World War II or during any subsequent war 
or period of armed hostilities in which the United States may be engaged. The 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall procure for their respective 
departments such nunber of gold star lapel buttons as shall be necessary to effect 
distribution of such buttons in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

“Sree. 2. (a) Uvon application to the Department of the Army, Department of 
the Navy, or the Department of the Air Force, as the case may be, one such gold 
star lapel button shall be furnished, without cost, to the widow and to each of the 
parents of a member of the Armed Forces of the United States who lost or loses 
his or her life in the armed services of the United States during World War II or 
during any subsequent war or period of armed hostilities in which the United 
States may be engaged. 

“(b) In addition to the gold star lavel button authorized in subsection (a) of 
this section, gold star lapel buttons shall also be furnished, upon application and 
the payment of an amount sufficient to cover the cost of manufacture and distri- 
bution, to the next of kin, not hereinbefore designated, of any such deceased 
person. 

‘“(e) Not more than one gold star lapel button shall be furnished to any one 
individual as provided in subsections (a) and (b) of this section, except whenever 
a gold star lapel button furnished under the provisions of this Act shall have been 
lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use, without fault or neglect on the part of 
the person to whom it was furnished such button may be replaced, upon applica- 
tion, by payment of an amount sufficient to cover the cost of manufacture and 
distribution. 

‘“(d) Gold star lapel buttons shall be distributed in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

“Src. 3. As used in this Act, (a) the term ‘widow’ shall include widower; 
(b) the term ‘parents’ shall inelude mother, father, stepmother, stepfather, mother 
through adoption, father through adoption, and foster parents who stood in loco 
parentis; (ec) the term ‘next of kin’ shall inelude only children, brothers, sisters, 
half brothers, and half sisters; (d) the term ‘children’ shall include stepehildren 
and children through adoption; and (e) the term ‘World War IT’ shall include the 
period extending from September 8, 1939, to July 25, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 

‘Sec. 4. Whoever shall (1) wear, display on his person, or otherwise use as an 
insignia, any gold star lapel button issued to another person under the provisions 
of this Act; (2) falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be falsely 
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made, forged, or counterfeited, or aid in falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting 
any lapel button authorized by this Act; or (3) sell or bring into the United States, 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, from any foreign place, or have in 
his possession, any such false, forged, or counterfeited lapel button, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 5. Such sums are hereby authorized to be appropriated as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act.”’ 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a consolidation, of three 
separate bills all relating to the same subject matter. Each of them 
had some provision in it 

The CHatrMan. Inasmuch as the Committee is familiar with this, 
without objection, H. R. 3911 is favorably reported. Mr. Sasscer 
will report the bill. What is your next bill? 


a BLANDFORD. S. 927 
927 is as follows:) 
[S. 927, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
AN ACT To amend section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949 (Act of June 20, 1949, ch. 227, sec. 6, 63 Stat. 211) is hereby amended 
by the addition of a subsection ‘‘(f)”’ as follows: 

OP) 2G) va anding section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), 
as amended ( S. C. A. 62), or any other law noha: Pal the employment of 
any retired pecnaret ae or warrant officer of the armed services, the Agency is 
hereby authorized to employ and to pay the compersation of not more than fifteen 
retired officers or warrant Officers of the armed services while performing service 
for the Ageney, but while so serving such retired officer or warrant officer will be 
entitled to receive only the compensation of his position with the Agency, or his 
retired pay, whichever he may elect: Provided, That upon appointment under the 
authorities of this subsection, or any other authority of law, officers or warrant 
officers retired for injuries or incapacities incurred in line of duty may, in addition 
to the elections set forth herein, eleet to receive, in addition to their retired pay, 
additional compensation at arate equal to the amount by which the compensation 
of their position with the Ageney exceeds their retired pay. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall limit or affect the appointment of and pay- 
ment of compensation to retired officers or warrant officers not presently or here- 
after prohibited by law.” 

Passed the Senate April 11 (legislative day, March 26), 1951. 

Attest: 

LESLIE L. BIFFLE, 
Secre ary. 

Mr. Sasscer. That bill 

The CHarrMan. General Smith has bee here several times al 

1 hie HAIRMAN. Generai Smith has been up here several times about 
this. It is a very important bill. What does it do? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, that bill in substance lets the Central 
Intelligence Agency employ 15 officers now retired from the armed 
services and removes the prohibition against their employment. 

The CHairMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. We considered it very carefully and struck out the 
last paragraph in the bill. The bill as we have it here 

The CHarrMan. This only applies to 15 officers that are going to be 
employed by the Central Intelligence. The committee strikes out 
section 2 of the bill 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. We reported the Senate bill which had 
already stric ‘ken section 2 and inserted it as a proviso 

The Cuarrman. All right. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. The bill does two things 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the bill is favorably re- 
ported——— 

(Chorus of ‘Wait a minute.’’) 

Mr. Jounson. Let’s see what it is. 

The CuHatrMan. It permits an Army officer to be employed in 
Central Intelligence. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. There are two features of the bill I think 
that should be briefly explained, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the first place it does permit the employment 
of 15 officers who as you know are restricted by the statute of 1894 
from holding two offices. <A retired officer is considered to hold an 
office. This bill will let 15 officers be employed by the CIA who 
have not been retired for disability. There is precedent for that sort 
of thing. The next thing, however—— 

Mr. Duruam. Is it limited to 15? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; it is limited to 15. The next provision, 
however, is something rather new and .hat is the provision that 
permits an officer who was employed by CIA who is not prohibited 
otherwise by the 1894 statute from being employed .o draw a portion 
of his pay which would have been based upon the degree of disability 
had he been retired for disability or if he were retired for disability 
from the services to draw that portion of his pay which bears a 
relationship to his degree of disability from the services and to draw 
the remainder of his pay from the CIA. Let me give you a quick 
example. A man is employed by CIA at $10,000. He is entitled 
to $6,000 a year retired pay from the Army. Had he been retired 
for disability alone, based upon the degree of disability only he would 
have been entitled to $3,000 a year. This permits him to draw $3,000 
from the Army which is tax-free and the remaining $7,000 a year from 
the CIA. 

The CHatrmMayn. That is it. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, it does not penalize him on his —— 

The CuHarrMan. In other words, he gets his retired pay and gets 
then the pay of bis position in the Central Intelligence? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not in addition; no, sir. The difference is he can 
draw a portion of his retired pay which is tax free. Otherwise he would 
have to draw either all of his retired pay or all of the pay of his position 
and pay taxes on all of the pay of the position. But it is a new 
precedent and I think the committee should be familiar with it. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to understand this. His total compensa- 
tion does not exceed the higher of his two rates? He could either 
draw his pay from the CIA or from his retired pay —— 

Mr. Bhanprorp. He could. But in that case he would have —— 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. So that he would draw, if he had a 
$10,000 position as you illustrated with the CIA, not more than a total 
of $10,000, a portion of which would be tax-free if he elected to come 
under this proviso? 

Mr. Buanprorpb. That is exactly correct. It is something new that 
has not been done. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 


SE ALN Lc 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Another feature of this bill is it protects the disa- 
bility pay of the person concerned? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It protects it by allowing him to draw that portion 
of his retired pay which would have been based upon his degree 
of disability and in addition to that—not in addition, but he can draw 
that and then the difference between that and the pay of his salary. 
There is nothing startling about it except a new precedent that you 
can draw two pays, a portion of which is tax-free. 

Mr. Harpy. The net effect of it is to give him a tax exemption on 
part of his pay, is that right? 

Mr. BLaNpForpD. Yes; he gets a tax exemption on that portion of 
his pay which would have been based upon the degree of his disability. 

Mr. Harpy. The total amount received does not exceed the higher 
of the two salaries to which he might be entitled to? 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is correct, unless the man—— 

The CuarrmMan. Now one minute. This is exactly what you did 
with General Marshall. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I believe 

The CHarrMan. It only applies to 15 people. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct, except this applies to all the 
CIA. 

The CHatrmMan. They need the officers in the Central Intelligence. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think it is quite analogous to what we did 
with General Marshall. 

The CyatrMan. Exactly. General Marshall draws his pay as a re- 
tired general of the Army plus his pay as Defense Secretary. 

(Chorus of ‘‘no’s.’’) 

Mr. CLemente. It is not tax-exempt. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Chairman, the thing I am wondering about is 
the precedent which is being created. 

Mr. Winsrreap. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. One minute. Let’s have order. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. At the present time, except as to those persons who 
are retired because of disability incurred in combat with an enemy 
of the United States or as the result of an explosion or an instru- 
mentality of war there is a limitation as to the total pay they can 
draw both as to retired and in a civilian capacity. Legislation came out 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee in the last Congress— 
I do not know how it ever got there, it belonged here in my opinion 
to change that provision. It passed the House and the Senate 
but died in conference. And similar legislation is now pending. 
Now of course I have never been in total agreement with this limita- 
tion. Especially in time of war or emergency, it disqualifies a lot of 
able people that you could be using. But when we pick out 15 of the 
several thousand who are subject to this, I do not know just where we 
are going to be. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, Mr. Kilday, the 15—that is why I wanted 
to call attention of the committee to that. The 15 that they are 
worried about are not people retired for disability. Those are the 
people 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Those are people who would be otherwise pro- 
hibited from going to work at CIA at all even if they waived all their 
retired pay because they hold an office under the 1894 statute. 

Mr. Kintpay. In the proviso you are——— 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a new thing entirely. 

Mr. Kiipay. It is an absolute new precedent on tax exemption. 

The Cuairman. Let’s strike out- 

Mr. Sasscer. May I be heard before you strike it out? 

Mr. Duruam. May I ask the staff member a question. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. For what reason do they want just only 15 military 
personnel? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That was given to us in executive session, Mr. 
Durham. 

The CHatrMan. That is all the general thinks he needs right now. 

Mr. Kitpay. What did we do in the civil defense bill, where there 
was a comparable provision? Did we take it out or leave it in? 

The CuarrMan. No. We left it in, didn’t we, and permit them 
to employ retired officers. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. Twenty-five officers. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And did the same thing, identically 
the same thing. 

Mr. WinstEap. We are going from one thing to another. There 
is no end to this. 

The CHarrMan. Go get the Civil Defense Act. The Civil Defense 
Administration employs these retired officers. 

Mr. Kitpay. That ts just the thing Iam objecting to. We did it in 
civil defense and now we are going to do it in CIA. We have 40 of 
them now. You have thousands of them who don’t enjoy that benefit. 

Mr. Exvsron. Why don’t we have a general statute? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Order now. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You have some precedent already. A veteran 
honorably discharged from the armed services can draw benefits from 
the Veterans’ Administration and at the same time draw his monthly 
pay check from the Government. 

Mr. Kitpay. Surely, so does one retired for disability incurred in 
combat. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman, why wouldn’t the general statute 
cover it? 

The Cuarrman. A general section would be better. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. For the time being, I suggest that we let this bill 
lie on the table. We will try to get a general statute dealing with this 
other phase of it. Or else amend this bill and it would only apply to 
l5 of them. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. I was going to say that between those two alterna- 
tives I think we ought to amend it. We all know the work the CIA 
is doing. Although we held that part in open session and part in 
executive session, there are several people 

The CuatrmMan. Right there, why not amend it by striking out all 
after the proviso? 
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Mr. BLanprorp. You would accomplish the major objective. 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLaNnprorp. There are two features on this bill. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, we will strike out the proviso 
down to line 13. What about section 2? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the normal provision, Mr. Chairman, 
that would protect people 

The CuairmMan. Without objection it will be favorably considered, 
as amended, by striking out all after the word “elect”’ on line 6. Now, 
any objection? 

Mr. Sasscer. That isn’t my alternative, but I don’t object. 

The Caarrman. Any further bills from Mr. Sasscer’s subcommittee? 

Mr. Hartow. That is all the committee has. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, members of the committee, that finishes 
what the subcommittees did last week. I want to congratulate Mr. 
Kilday, Mr. Durham, and Mr. Sasscer. 

Now one minute, members. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Now one minute, please. Mr. Brooks’ subcom- 
mittee has some very important bills. Of course, he has been con- 
ducting a hearing in regard to the Reserve, and in connection with 
that is the ROTC bill. If it is satisfactory with Mr. Brooks, 1 am 
going to ask that he try to have a hearing on various bills of the sub- 
committee while he is waiting on the report from the Department in 
regard to the Reserve bill. If Mr. Brooks’ eve doesn’t permit him 
to carry on the hearing, | am going to ask that Mr. Rivers conduct 
this hearing of Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee. I will see Mr. Brooks 
about that and try to arrange it, so that subcommittee can get under 
way. 

Now, are there any bills from Mr. Kilday’s subeommittee and Mr. 
Durham’s subcommittee and Mr. Sasscer’s subcommittee we ought 
to take up during the balance of the week? 

Mr. Haritow. Each of these other subcommittees still have a few 
departmental measures which await subcommittee consideration. 

The CHarrMAN. Now the balance of the week 

Mr. Kinpay. We will finish ours up on Thursday. 

The CHarrMAN. The balance of the week let the subcommittees 
trv to clean up and let the clerks file these reports. We will take a 
recess now until 

Mr. CLemente. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I have a resolution that I intro- 
duced. I was wondering if that was going to be considered. 

The CHarrMan. Read the resolution and let’s see what it is. 

Mr. CLtemMente. It isnotaresolution. It isareport of a committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hartow. What is your resolution? 

Mr. Parrerson. To invite General MacArthur before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hartow. An introduced resolution? 

Mr. Patrrerson. Yes; I introduced it a couple of days ago. 

Mr. Hariow. I see. 

Mr. Parrerson. Has it been referred to the committee? 

Mr. Hartow. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Van Zanpov. Well, are we going to get General MacArthur? 
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The CHarrMan. We will all get around to it. We can’t be but one 
place at one time. Don’t let anybody get excited this morning about 
General MacArthur. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t hear you. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s not get excited this morning about General 
MacArthur. I wrote Mr. Martin a letter the other day in regard 
to his letter to me. There will be no disposition at any time but 
for this committee to have a full opportunity to get all the facts and 
everything in regard to the national defense. Now we have plenty 
of time. We will get around to these things. We can’t do two things 
at one time. The Senate is running this for the time being. When 
the Senate finishes with it and makes its report, if there are any views 
members of the committee want, of course, we will have a hearing 
on anything the majority of the committee want. We don’t want 
to do it both at the same time. Now that is the sensible thing to do. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank vou. 

The CHarrman. [ am just as anxious as anybody to have this com- 
mittee get all the facts. But let’s not try to be a competing com- 
mittee, at the same time. We may bave to repeat it, but let’s do it 
in a dignified manner after the other body bas finished its hearings. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF CHANUTE AIR FORCE BASE 


The CHarrMan. Now members, here is a report from Mr. Clemente’s 
subcommittee, he and Mr. Bates. I want to congratulate both of 
them on the splendid work they have done. Without objection, let 
the clerk read—isn’t the clerk in here? 

Mr. Ducanper. I will read it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Read it. This is very important. These two 
gentlemen have done outstanding services. 

Mr. Cuementr. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Webb handled it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Webb— 

Mr. CLtemente. It is about eight pages, Mr. Chairman. Not to 
burden the committee, we could brief it for them. 

The CuatrMan. All right, go ahead, Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLemente. Some of the complaints, Mr. Chairman, were first 
that the carnival which was outside Chanute Field was declared off 
limits. We found no such order was issued. What actually hap- 
pened was 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. What is this investigation about. 

Mr. Ciemente. This is a report of conditions at Chanute Air Field. 

The CuHatrrMan. That is right. 

Mr. CLemente. There were some letters that came in from the 
Senators from Illinois, and Mr. Sabath, in connection with the alleged 
injustices to military personnel and that they sharply lowered the 
morale of the troops at the base. Among the things charged was there 
were unjust restraints placed upon the troops. <A resolution was 
adopted by the VFW of the State of Illinois in making such charges. 
The things that were recited were: One, that a carnival was declared 
off limits; two, $1.50 was charged to see the Bob Hope show; three, 
that officers and noncommissioned officers were required to join the 
officers and noncommissioned officers club, and in order to resign they 
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had to file an application which had to be cleared through channels 
and be approved, otherwise they couldn’t resign. 

And two other matters were: One, the selection of a photographer 
for the base and the other one was the selection of a tailoring company. 

As to the carnival being declared off limits, no such order was issued. 
What actually happened was the commanding officer of the base called 
in the officers of units and told them that if any injury or any harm was 
done by the carnival it would not be the responsibility of the command- 
ing officer of the base, and therefore, practically the men were told not 
to go to the carnival unless they wanted to assume the responsibility 
individually. 

The CuatrmMan. You and Mr. Bates went out and made a thorough 
investigation? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you filed the report and both of you agreed to 
the report? 

Mr. CLemMentse. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, let the report be printed. It 
becomes a part of the committee’s investigation work. 

Now, any other reports from— 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, we might file our report. No need 
to take the committee time now. 

The CHarrman. Have you written yours out? 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. Have you any more reports? 

Mr. CLemente. No, sir. We haven’t completed the Sampson re- 
port yet. 

The CuatrMan. Allright. Mr. Winstead, have you got your report 
ready? 

Mr. Winstrap. Yes. Mr. Rivers was not able to accompany Mr. 
Johnson and me. 

The Cuainman. You and Mr. Johnson have your report ready? 

Mr. Winstrap. Mr. Rivers did go later and wants to sign the 
report. So we have it ready. 

The CHarrMan. You haven't it filed. Are there any reports from 
any investigative subcommittees ready to be submitted and made 
public? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. | want to thank the members who are doing this 
work. We are going to call on all the members. We have some 
very important matters. That will wind up all the business. 

The Cuairman. The committee will take a recess now until next 
Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, we have another bill here. 

The CHarrMAN. One minute. 

Mr. WickrrsHam. Mr. Sasscer has a bill. 

The CuarrMAN. Mr. Sasscer, have you another bill? 

Mr. Sasscer. I understand from the staff that they haven’t obtained 
all the information. 

The CratrMan. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 11:37 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 


O 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 1834, FOR THE RELIEF OF 
* FLORENCE GRACE POND WHITEHILL 
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nid Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 17, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (vice 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. The first bill we have before us for consideration this 
morning is H. R. 1834, a bill for the relief of Florence Grace Pond 
Whitehill. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

[H. R. 1834, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL For the relief of Florence Grace Pond Whitehill 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to appoint 
Florence Grace Pond Whitehill, former nurse, Navy Nurse Corps, an ensign in 
the Navy Nurse Corps, and place her on the retired list of the officers of the Navv 
with retired pay equal to 75 per centum of the active duty pay of the grade of 
ensign with credit for purposes of pay for all service to which she was entitled on 
February 24, 1929: Provided, Tha it no back pe uy, allowances, or emoluments shall 
become due as a result of the enactment of this Act. 

Mr. Rivers. Captain Craighill, will you come forward and present 
your statement on H. R. 1834. 

I understand that it has the approval of the Bureau of the Budget 

Captain CraicHiLy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is recommended by the Department? 

Captain CrAIGHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Please Raley with your statement in any manner 
you wish, Captain. 


> 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. RICHARD S. CRAIGHILL, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Captain Crarcuitit. The purpose of H. R. 1834 is to authorize the 
President to appoint Florence Grace Pond W a hill, a former nurse 
in the Navy Nurse Corps, an ensign in the Navy Nurse Corps and 
place her on the retired list of officers of the Navy with retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the active-duty pay of the grade of ensign, with 
credit for purposes of pay for all serv ice to whic ‘h she was entitled on 
February 24, 1929. The bill would further provide that no back pay, 
vay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due as a result of its 
enactment. 

The records of the Navy Department show that Mrs. Whitehill 
served in the Army <td Corps from December 29, 1917, to August 
13, 1919, and in the Navy Nurse Corps fron 1 November | 6, 1919,to 
February 24, 1949, when she was discharg: ‘d by reason of physical 
disability. 
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There was no statute authorizing the physical-disability retirement 
of a Navy nurse at the time of Mrs. Whitehill’s discharge. The act 
of June 20, 1930, provided for such retirement but it applied only to 
nurses thereafter disabled. This act was amended by the act of 
October 17, 1940, which provided that any person who served as a 
member of the Army or Navy Nurse Corps during: World War I and 
continuously thereafter until May 13, 1926, and was separated from 
the service prior to June 20, 1930, by reason of physical disabilitv 
incurred in line of duty, would have been entitled, upon her applica- 
tion therefor, to be placed upon the retired list of the Nurse Corps 
of which she was a member. 

Since Mrs. Whitehill joined the Navy Nurse Corps prior to the 
official end of World War I on March 3, 1921, she would have been 
eligible for retirement under the above amendatory act despite the 
fact that her total period of service was not continuous. Efforts 
were made by the Navy Department to apprise Mrs. Whitehill of 
the amended law, but no word was received from her until January 
24, 1949, when she made application for retirement under the October 
17, 1940, statute. That law, however, was repealed by section 213 
of the Army-Navy Nurse Act of 1947, and legislation would now be 
necessary to place Mrs. Whitehill on the retired list of officers of 
the Navy. 

Under laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration Mrs. 
Whitehill has been determined to be totally disabled by reason of 
active minimal pulmonary tuberculosis, severe bronchial asthma, and 
active intestinal tuberculosis, held to have been incurred in service in 
World War I. Compensation based on such service-connected total 
disability has been paid to Mrs. Whitehill from February 25, 1929, 
the day following the date of her discharge from service. In accord- 
ance with the act of October 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 732), the rate of com- 
pensation payable in such cases was increased to $150 monthly effec- 
tive December 1, 1949. If Mrs. Whitehill is granted retired pay pur- 
suant to H. R. 1834, under existing law she would not be entitled to 
receive the full amount of compensation and of such retired pay con- 
currently. The retired pay to which Mrs. Whitehill would be en- 
titled if H. R. 1834 were enacted would be 75 percent of the active- 
duty pay of an ensign with over 10 years’ service, or $213.75 per 
month. 

in view of the foregoing facts, the Navy Department recommends 
enactment of H. R. 1834. 

The Navy Department has been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the submission of this report to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Captain, I want to ask you some questions for the 
record because we are going to be asked questions on the floor and 
in the committee. 

Is this nurse the only one in a category of this character? 

Captain CraicHILt. To the best of our records, she is the only 
one. 

Mr. Rivers. She now receives disability? 

Captain CraiGHILL. $150 a month. 

\Mir. Rivers. The substance of this bill is to raise her from $150 
to $213? 

Captain CRAIGHILL. $213.75. 
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Mr. Ducanper. May I clarify that, sir. She draws the si 
from the Veterans’ Administration. Under the bill she would dra 
retirement pay from the Navy Department. 

Mr. Rivers. This would remove her from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and place her on the Navy list? 

Captain CRAIGHILL. Yes. 

So Rivers. ee again the reason for doing that. 

aptain Cy ‘HILL. She would have been retired under the 1940 

act had she suisiod for it. In 1947 when they passed the Army- 
Navy Nurse Act, we were under the misapprehension that there 


was no one eligible for these benefits, and hence that law was re- 
pealed. Had she applied in time, she would have gotten it. 


Mr. cress. And there is no existing law under which she could 
apply for retirement 

Captain Craicuity. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Whose fault is it that she did not do it? 

Captain Craiauity. The Navy Department attempied to do it. 
The Depariment sent leiters to her and to he r sister, and she ¢ 
eply to those until after the act had been repealed. 

Mr. Bares. How much time elapsed between the time that you 
wrote the letters and the bill was repealed? 

Captain Craranity. The letter was written in 1946 and she did 
not apply until 1949, 

Mr. Bares. What reasons did she give? 

Captain Cratcuini. She did aot give any reasons. 

Mr. Bates. Why are you so concerned about somebody who does 


not take sulmetent mterest in her own case to esponad to correspona- 


Captain Craicuity. This is her own particular relief bill. We feel 





that }) ssibly we cid hho M4 ( the le tters an | that had she be hn awatl 
or realized, e would have eotten retirement. 
Mr. Sas ; Did vou ever ask her is she had reeeived the letter? 
Cunian? RAIGHILL. Not to anv letter. 
Nir. Riv R i) \ }} i ison fT b Li that by of the 
ubereular condition from which she seems to have been suflering 
she seems to have every kind of tuberculosis I ever heard of—perhaps 


she thought she was not going to live and did not have any interes 

So there Musi ha re peen some extenuating circumstances. 

Mr. DucaNDER hig this will elarifv the matter. In 1947 w 

passed the Army-Navy Nurse Act. At that time there was one Navy 

hHurse who woul har » been aft ed by the al ol . the 1940 Act 
he 1940 act, I do not think the 


Navy realized it had one nurse it was cuttine off from chances of 


, 
| 
Phen when the Congress repealed 
t 


applying under the act. | am not quite sure Navy witnesses wel 

asked that question during t he hearings, but I am under the impression 
that _ 8 were asked the question, ‘Are there any Navy nurses that 
would be cut off if we repealed the 1940 act?” And the answer was 
“No,’ 

Mr. Rivers. We always do that. We always ask, Is any bod) else 
involved in this thing? And the reply is in the negative and then the 
Navy alwavs finds someone a te Ww vears after. 

If this is to substantiate a poliey, retiring people who were Regula 
} 





service people and whose disability stems back to Regcular service, 
I cannot disagre e with you, and I think ever vbody agrees with that 
I have a Navy man on my left here. 
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Mr. Bates. A former Navy man. 

Mr. Rivers. But I do think that somebody missed the boat 
here because you did try to contact her. You just have to read into 
it she was of a physical condition whereby she could not speak for 
herself. 

Mr. Bares. Captain, there seems to be a little inconsistency here, 
if | may put it that way. You say that vou notified this lady that she 
was entitled to these benefits under the bill. 

Captain CRAIGHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And, by the same token, vou come up here and say 
that so far as you know there is no one in the Navy who merits the 


benefits of the bill. I do not understand that. 

Captain Craicuity. I do not quite follow it, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You said when the bill wes repealed that nobody had 
been left out, but, by the same token, you had already corresponded 


t 

Captain Crarcuity. At that time we had not heard from her and 

we did not know whether she was still living or not. 
Captain Bruron. I am H. C. Bruton, of the Jud 

General, Navy Department. 


e Advocate 


f 


[I do not have any more facts than Captain Craighill but this lady 
was receiving benefits from the Veterans’ Administration at that 
time and if she did get the letter she may have considered that it 
would not be to her interest to apply. She might have thought that 
the benefits would be less than she was then getting. It may be that 
she did not get proper legal advice at that time, and for that reason 
waited until it was too late for her to make her application, 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions? 

We have not a quorum at this time so that we will not be able to 
vote on it, but as soon as we get a quorum Wwe will vote on this. 

(Whereupon, at 10:25 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded to further 


business. ) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 

Washingto) ’ dD. ae Monday, May AM 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (vice 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we temporarily passed over Mr. MeKinnon’s 
bill on Thursday waiting for Mr. McKinnon to come and make a 
statement. 

[ am going to ask Mr. McKinnon to give us a statement on his bill. 

Mr. MeKinnon, I think we heard from the Department of the 
Navy on H. R. 1834, your bill, with reference to the relief of Florence 
Grace Pond Whitehill. I think there were certain members of the 
committee, notably Mr. Bates, I believe, who wanted to ask you a 
few questions about the relief of this nurse. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I make an off-the-record obser- 
vation before it starts? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. McKinnon. Off the record, too. 

Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. McKinnon, I think Mr. Bates had a par- 
ticularly pertinent question about this bill that he wanted to ask you. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. McKinnon, I understand this is the only nurse 
that has not been taken care of? She is the only one that is left? 

Mr. McKinnon. As far as I know, Mr. Bates, this is the only 
person in this particular type of condition. 

Mr. Bares. Now, as I understand, she was in a hospital with TB? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. And she was sent some communication about 2 years 
ago, or so? 

Mr. McKinnon. I understand some time ago she received 

Mr. Bares. Which she failed to acknowledge? 
\Ir. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mir. Bares. And if she had acknowledged, sl 
ken care of under the provisions of a law then existing; is that correct? 
Mr. McKinnon. I think it was a little bit longer than 2 vears 
ago because the act under which she could have gotten relief was 
passed in 1940 and repealed in 1947. 

Mr. Bares. Well, say 1946. Now, she was sent correspondence 
at that time and if she had filled out the application she would have 
been entitled to the benefits that vou are endeavoring to secure here? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Why did she not answer that correspondence? 

Mr. McKinnon. I do not know, and I have not been able to find 
out since having that question put to me just a couple of days ago. 
But I can understand, and think you can appreciate, too, that a 
woman that is suffermg from pulmonary tuberculosis, bronchial 
asthma, and active intestinal tuberculosis, at certain times in her 
sickness would not be too much interested in any kind of legislation. 
Perhaps at the time she received this notification she could have been 
so ill that she was not very interested in improving her condition from 
a pension standpoint. 

Mr. Bares. Well, T am somewhat familiar with TB cases and most 
of the people that I know certainly have all their faculties and usually 
they expire suddenly. I recall in the cases which IT am familiar with 
their mental condition and alertness is usually pretty good. 

Mr. McKinnon. Well, I did not mean to imply that her alertness 
was not sufficient, but I could imagine where she would be pretts 
sick to the point she just would not exercise that small decree of 
self-interest to get a letter and an application in to the Navy or in 
to Congress to take care of this situation. 

You might point out, however, that her negligence is so doing will 
save the Government considerable money, a considerable amount of 
money, even if this bill is approved, because this bill does not provide 
for any retroactivity. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this a fact: If she had been in with the rest of 
the group that got their relief several years ago, she would have been 
on the retired list now? 

Mir. McKinnon. That is my understanding, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. [I was a member of the subcommittee. I remember 
it very well because I got over 60 letters thanking me for helping 
them get established. If she is one of those, I think we ought to pro- 


vide for her. 


1° would have been 
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\ir. McKinnon. She is one of that group. 

Mr. SHort. How long has she had TB? 

Me. McKinnon. Since 1929. She was discharged from the service 
for tuberculosis in 1929. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know the beneficiary of this bill personally? 

Mr. McKinnon. No; I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have access to knowledge of her condition 
and need for this legislation? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right. We have investigated her case 
after it came to us in 1949. You know we introduced a bill in 1949 
and it died in committee. At that time we interested ourselves in 
the condition and investigated through our own people in San Diego 
and found her to be deserving. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. How old is she now? 

Mr. McKinnon. Sixty-two. 

Mr. Suort. What will this cost the Government? 


Mr. McKinnon. This will take her up from where she is now re- 
ceiving $150 a month from the Veterans’ Administration to $213.75 


al 


month, an increase of about $63. 
Mr. Suortr. The pavment beginning at the passage of the act? 
Mr. McKinnon. That is right. It is not retroactive. 

Mr. Rrvers. There will be no intention to have subsequent legis- 
lation for retroactive pay? 

Mr. McKinnon. No intention of that at a 
not asking for that. She is simply wanting t 


|, Mr. Rivers. She is 
o get on currently now 
to what she was entitled to back in 1940. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. Does the Department understand that? 

Mr. McKinnon. | believe the Department does. At least they 
| ave endorsed the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. They say in the report here that there is no request 


for back pay. | think that is about as far as thev can ro or do 20 in 
{ 


\[r. Jounson. Substantially, she will get $65 more a month; tha 


is What it amounts to, does it not, in round figures? 
Mir. MeKinnon. That is right. 
Mir. JOHNSON. Krom the tine 
Mr. I< LIN NON. 9 arting from the time of pas wwe Ol {his bill. 


| 


Mr. Jounson. Ye 


> rl} +1 ba ic ; ee ee. } ‘ — aon ! 
Mer. Rivers. The other group affected by this have been retire: 


} 1 ‘ . > 9 > ; ; . 1 ) 2 +] x ] ‘ < 17 . . 
nd she is the remaimine one ol that Croup: Did they have anv retro- 
; ; 
‘ f 2 
active bene} 
\1 Vink ; ’ Spee | oe 8 ey Pe 
Vil ViICKINNON. I C% tL answer that question. rel Lwps 


arnt 

Captain Craicuitt, No, sir. 

\pparently when the law was passed in 1940 they applied for them 
and anvbody that was eligible got it at that time, with no retroactive 
ay nefits , 

Mr. Jounson. I move we report the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Harpy. Second. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the bill is reported favorably to 


oO 


the full committee. Thank Vou, Mr. \icKinnon for your very per- 


suasive testimony. 
\ a 4h “ m . 
Mr. VT KINNON. Thank you. 
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Mr. Brooks. lf I may, Mr. Chairman, ask one question of Mr. 
MeKinnon. This report says this: 

The retired pay to which Mrs. Whitehill would be entitled, if H. R. 1834— 
that is the bill we are considering, is it not? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks (continuing): 
were enacted would be 75 percent of the active-duty pay of an ensign with 10 
years’ service, or $213.75 per month. 

That is the amount, is it not? 

Mr. McKinnon. $213.75, right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the record indicate that. 

Thank vou, Mr. MeKinnon. 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate your kind 
attention. 

(Whereupor, at 10:20 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded to further 


business. ) 


O 














[No. 23] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 3123, H. R. 385, H. R. 3573, 
H. R. 3629, H. R. 3794, H. R. 3900, H. R. 3904, H. R. 1834, H. J. 
RES. 67 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951. 
The committee met, at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
pre siding. 
The CHatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 


H. R. 3123 


a The ¢ SHAIRMAN. Now, the first bill we will call up this morning is 
FL. R. 3123, a bill to provide advanced retired rank and pay for officers 
< caf (ie Army who have served as Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
. €rict Hf Columbia, a bill introduced by Mr. 8: ye er, 

4 IsQolonel May of the Department of the Army, 1, here? 

\~C nel May.. Yes, sir. 

> The CHairman. Come around, Colonel. Sit right down there, 

‘Golomal. Now let’s see what this bill does. Let the bill be printed 
the a e3 


(H. R. 3123 is.as follows:) 


A BILL To pr 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representat 
American in Congress assembled, That, unless entitled to 
pay under any other provision of law, each officer of t 
served for four years as Engineer Commissioner 
shall, upon the date of his retirement or the date of enact 
ever is later, be placed upon the officers’ retired list 
and thereafter shall receive retired pay computed on 
pay to which he would be entitled if serving on active 
general, 

The CHarrMan. Now, what are the views of the Department, 
Colonel? 

Colonel May. Mr. Chairman, the Department is opposed to the 
enactment of this bill. That opposition is based on the fact that th 
Department has consistently opposed legislation which would benefit 
an individual or a small group of individuals. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the main ground upon which you base your 
objection, because it applies to one individual and does not apply to 
a group? 

Colonel May. That is the primary reason, sir. There are other 
reasons, or reasons that I can give, that caused us to reach that con- 
clusion. One is that existing law authorizes the President to appoint 
an officer from the Engineers in the grade of captain up to the position. 
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Mr. Coie. What is the usual practice? 
Colonel May. We had majors, lieutenant colonels, colonels, and 
brigadier generals. 
The CHairmMan. Have we a letter from the Department, Mr. 
Blandford? 
Mr. BLANpForp. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMan. Read the Department’s letter so we can get it all 
in our minds. 
Mr. BLanprorp. This is a letter dated April 20, 1951. 


Drar Mr. Vinson: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 3123, 
Kighty-second Congress, a bill to provide advanced retired rank and pay for 
officers of the Army who have served as Engineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to this Department the 
responsibility for expressing the views of the Department of Defense thereon. j 

The Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of Defense, is 
opposed to the above-mentioned bill. 

H. R. 3123, if enacted into law, would provide that each officer of the Regular 
Army who has served for 4 years as Engineer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, upon the date of his retirement or the date of enactment of this bill, 
whichever is later, be placed upon the officers’ retired list with the rank of major 
general, and thereafter he would receive retired pay computed on the basis of 
the rate of basic pay to which he would be entitled if serving on active duty in 
the grade of major general, unless entitled to higher retired grade or pay under 
any other provision of law. 

The President is authorized, by the act of June 11, 1878, as amended (10 
U. S. C. 189) to detail from among captains or officers of higher grade having 
served at least 15 years in the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the United 
States an officer to serve as Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 
That law provides further that officers so detailed will be required to perform no 
other duties. 

Che District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1951, Public Law 616, Eighty- 
first Congress, provides additional pay for the Engineer Commissioner sufficient 
to make his salary equal to that of the civilian commissioners which is presently 
$13,000 per annum. 

At the present time there is only one officer who would be eligible for the 
benefits of the bill. This officer served during the period 1923-27 as Engineer 
Commissioner in the rank of major and lieutenant colonel. He later retired as 
a colonel and would be advanced to the rank and pay of major general under 
the proposed legislation. The present incumbent would become eligible during 
the current year. 

It is the opinion of the Department of the Army that the rank of colonel or 
brigadier general is appropriate to permit the Engineer Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia sufficient authority, prestige, and compensation with which 
to discharge the duties of his office. Other officers of this grade might appro- 
priately serve as engineer for a theater of operations or a field army in combat 
with no other compensation or reward than provided by existing law. 

It therefore appears to be unduly discriminatory to single out this one position 
and provide that colonels or brigadier generals who serve 4 years as Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia will be invested with the retirement 
prerogatives and pay of a major general when other officers who have served 
their country in positions of equal or greater responsibility are not so rewarded. 

It seems appropriate to set forth that there are officers who commanded corps 
and armies in higher grades than major general, during the past war, who are 
retired with no greater benefits than those proposed in this legislation for officers 
who have served 4 years as Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 





The CHarrMan. Well, let me see now. In view of the fact that 
the officer who is detailed draws the same pay during the 4 years he 
serves as Engineer Commissioner, I don’t hardly see how the com- 
mittee could fact favorably on this bill. 

What do you think, Mr. Sasscer? 
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Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, I think I can clear up one or two 
things. At the moment I think our retiring Commissioner Young is 
the only one affected by the bill. 

[ put it in at the request of Judge Smith, although I am thoroughly 
in accord with it. 

Now, basically, here is the reason for it. And there should be one 
amendment to it. I think an amendment should be put on to the 
bill to provide that they retire in one rank higher, but in no case 
higher than major general. That would take out the case where the 
man was a colonel. If he retired, then he would retire at the grade of 
brigadier generat. 

Here is the reason for it. You speak of discrimination, but in the 
ease of General Young—and it could happen to any 

The CuarrMan. Let there be order. 

Mr. Sasscer. Take the case of General Young. And that could 
happen to any officer. He has been separated from the service for 4 
years. During that 4-vear period, or up to that 4-year period he was 
way, Way up in the selection, practically at the top. When he went to 
brigadier general he was sixth ina list of three or four hundred eligibles. 
Then he had been passed over for 4 years. Now why? Primarily 
because they are separated from their military service, put over in 
civilian capacity, and not rubbing elbows with the people who make 
the selections. 

Mr. Cuatrman. You see, Mr. Sasscer, during the time that he 
was detailed here as Engineer Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia he drew the pay bevond that of his regular pay as an Army officer 
and drew pay equivalent to that of a District Commissioner. 

Mr. Cote. Nearly twice as much. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, nearly twice as much. So he has been bene- 
fited as far as money is concerned by the increased pay. 

Mr. Sasscer. Can you verify that, as to whether he is paid nearly 
twice as much? 

The CuainMan. Well, whatever—what pay did he receive, Colonel? 

Mr. Cour. Would he have received. 

Colonel May. $15,000, I understand. 

Mr. Coir. Would he have received. 

The CuHarrMan. What would he have been paid as a colonel? 

Colonel May. Or as a brigadier general? 

Mr. Cour. Yes, 

Colonel May. I am not sure of what the pay is. 

The CHatrrmMan. Well 

Mr. BLanprorp. The old base pay would have been $550 a month. 

Mr. Coxe. Six, seven thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s hear Judge Smith on the bill. 

The CHarrMaNn. Congressman Smith, do you want to make any 
comments in regard to this bill of Mr. Sasseer, H. R. 3123?) We just 
had a report from the Department adverse to it. They set forth some 
very strong reasons why we should not act favorably upon it. Mr. 
Sasscer has just made an explanation. Do you want to make any 
statement? 

Mr. Smita. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the District Committee 
I have had frequent and constant contact with General Young during 
his encumbency here as a member of the Board of Commissioners. 
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All IT can say is to repeat more or less what Mr. Sasscer has said 
about it. When an Army officer is taken out of the regular line and 
placed here as a District Commissioner, he gets more or less out of the 
line of promotion. It seems rather a hardship to bring him here out 
of his regular line of duty and out of his chosen line of profession and 
make him a Commissioner and then penalize him by not letting him 
have the promotion he would ordinarily have had. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned that he got some additional 
pay. Well, you must remember, though, that when a person is a 
District Commissioner he is subjected to a certain amount of social 
activities, and so forth, around here. That is the reason that he gets 
a Commissioner’s pay, because there are certain extra-curricula ex- 
penses that he has as a member of the official head of the District of 
Columbia which he wouldn’t have ordinarily. 

The CuairmMan. Now, here is one thought, Mr. Smith, that runs 
through my mind. You see, he was a brigadier and there is no assur- 
ance that he would have ever been selected to be a major general—— 

Mr. Smiru. No assurance, except the fact he always has been se- 
lected. He was quite a brilliant officer. 

The CHatrMan. But when you get to be a brigadier going up to 
major general, the selection is very tough and very much restricted. 
He might have been an outstanding officer and gone on up, but there 
is just a certainsmall group that ever gets up beyond brigadier because 
there is no necessity for so many major generals. You were going on 
the assumption that the selection board in the Department of the 
Army would have selected him. There are a great many stumbling 
blocks 

Mr. Smira. As T understand, he was high up on the selection list at 
the time he was here. He was in charge of the engineers’ station at 
Fort Belvoir, as you know, and was moved from there to here as Dis- 
trict Commissioner. 

The Cuarrmman. Wasn’t he retired as a colonel? 

Mr. Smrru. Retired as a colone!? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

\Ir. Suiru. No, he has never been retired. He came right here as 
I recollect it— 

Mir. Sasscer. He retires in a few months. 

Mr. Suirxa. From being commanding general 

The CuairmMan. He retires? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. He will retire with what rank? 

Mr. Smiru. Brigadier general. 

Mr. Sasscer. Brigadier general. 

Mr. Smrru. Now, Mr. Chairman, understand—-— 

The CHairman. Now, the letter from the Department says that 
one of the beneficiaries later retired as a colonel. 

Mr. Sasscrr. General Young is here, if you want to ask him. 

The CuatrMan. Is General Young here? 

Mr. Smirn. Maybe the Department could have made a mistake. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Come around. 

Mr. Smiru. He is going to be retired on account of ill health. 
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Let me finish my statement for 1 minute 

The CuarrmMan. | think the best thing we better do with this bill 
is refer it to a subcommittee. We will refer it, without objection, to 
Mr. Sasscer’s subcommittee. 

Mr. Sasscer, you conduct a full hearing in regard to the whole 
matter. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, let me just say that to me the major 
objection to this kind of a bill is the precedent it establishes. If we 
do it for the Commissioner of the District of Columbia and give him 
an automatic advancement upon the completion of his duty, you 
would have to do it for whomever in the services might be appointed 
the head of the Central Intelligence Agency, or the Atomic Energy 
Commission and scores of nonmilitary activities to which military 
people are assigned. 

Mr. Smira. | wonder if you don’t owe it to them, to do that. You 
take them involuntarily out of their regular line and say, “You go do 
something else.” I don’t say you ought to make them all major 
generals, but I do say they ought to be entitled to at least one grade. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, he shouldn’t be penalized for 
accepting this responsible position? 

Mr. Smirvx. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. I suggest, if it is satisfactory with Judge Smith 
who is representing the District of Columbia Committee of the House, 
that we refer this bill to Mr. Sasscer’s subcommittee for a full hearing 
and report back to the full committee. Is there any objection to 
pursuing that course? 

(No response). 

The CuairmMan. If not, it is so ordered. 


The Cuarrman. The next bill is H. R. 385, a bill introduced by 
Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. George, come around, please. 

(H. R. 385 is as follows:) 


{H. R. 385, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To direct the Secretary of the Army to convey certain land to the village of Highland Falls, New 
York 


Re it enacted hy the Senate and House of Re prese ntatives of the United States of 
lmerica 7? Congress S886 mbled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed to convey, without consideration, to the village of Highland Falls, 
New York, all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to that tract 
or parcel of land in the town of Highlands, Orange County, New York, described 
as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the southerly boundary of State Highway Numbered 
5328 (Old Route 9W) approximately twenty-three feet west of the Stoney Lone- 
some Creek, and running thence on a line which produced will be twenty feet 
from the center of the south concrete culvert wall through which Stoney Lone- 
some Brook flows, south twenty-three degrees west passing through an iron pipe 
on the northerly bank of the Highland Falls Brook, ninety-eight feet, more or 
less, to the center of the Highland Falls Brook (also known as Buttermilk Falls 
Brook); thence in an easterly direction along the centerline of said brook two 
hundred and twenty feet, more or less, to a point; thence north twenty-three 
degrees east passing through an iron pipe on the northerly bank of the Highland 
Falls Brook seventy-five feet, more or less, to the southerly bour a ary of State 
Highway Numbered 5328; thence along the southerly boundary of State High- 
way Numbered 5328 north fifty-one degrees fifty-seven minutes thirteen seconds 
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west twenty-three feet, more or less, to an angle in the southerly boundary of 
said highway; thence north fifty-eight degrees thirteen minutes forty-nine seconds 
west one hundred nineteen and sixty one-hundredths feet; thence north seventy 
degrees twenty-six minutes eleven seconds west seventy-nine feet, more or less, 
to the point of beginning. 

Mr. Harlow, read the Department’s letter—— 

Mrs. Sv. Georce. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
really apologize for taking your time on this bill, which is a very small 
one compared with things that you have before you. 

I would like, if vou will bear with me, to read you a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Pace which was written to the chairman. If the committee 
has not already heard this, Mr. Chairman, I think it gives a better 
picture of what the bill is and the fact that the Department does not 
object to it. 

The CyHarrMan. There is no objection from the Department; is 
there? 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGe. There is no objection. 

The Secretary says 

The Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of Defense, favors 
the above-mentioned bill. 

The Cuatrman. This merely transfers a piece of property—— 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. A quarter of an acre. 

Mr. Smarr. One-fourth acre. 

The CHatrmMan. One-fourth acre to the village of Highland Falls, 
N. Y; and there is no objection by the Department? 

Mrs. St. GeonrGe. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. The description of the property is all set out in the 
bill. If there are no questions of any members of the committee— 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. There is one amendment recommended, Mr. 
Chairman, which the town—all of us are perfectly willing to accept. 

It is recommended that the bill be modified by addition of a section 
2 as follows: 





Sec. 2. The deed effecting conveyance provided for in section 1 shall contain 
(a) such provisons as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Army to 
insure that the property is used for the construction of infiltration plant or other 
similar purpose, (b) a provision that the construction shall be performed and the ' 
property used in such manner as not to interfere with the Government’s use of 
its property in the vicinity, (c) a provision that the infiltration plant or other similar 
improvements shall be completed not later than 10 vears from the date of enact- 
ment of this act. In the event of failure on the part of the village of Highland 
Falls to make such improvements within the period specified, title to the property 
shall thereupon revert to the United States. 

We think that is a very fair amendment and we would be glad—— 

The CHarrMan. Let the bill be amended to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Department of the Army. 

Without objection from any members of the committee, the com- 
mittee is acting favorably on the bill as amended. 

Mr. Cyemente. Mr. Chairman, the recapture clause—it doesn’t 
state if in future time the city of Highland Falls discontinues use of the 
property as an infiltration plant that it should be recovered by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. SMarr. It is in there. 

The CuarrMan. We will fix that up. It is in there. Thank you. 
Without objection, the bill is favorably reported as amended. Thank 
you, Mrs. St. George. 
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Mrs. St. Geores. Mr. Chairman, I hope this can be done reason- 
ably soon because they have to get a bond issue out. 
The Cuatrman. All right. I will ask Mr. Clemente to report the 


bill. 


H. R. 3873 


I 


— 


R. 3629, H. R. 3794, H. R. 3900, H. R. 3904 

si : . , . EMD OR6 

lhe CuarrMan. Now the next is a group of bills: H. R. 3572, 3629, 

3794, 3900, and 3904, with reference to the Marine Band participating 

in various celebrations in different communities. (The bills are as 

follows:) 
[H. R. 3573, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 

A BILL To authorize the attendance of the United States Marine Band at the celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the settling of New Castle, Delaware, to be held in New Castle, Delaware, on 
June 16, 1951 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to permit the 
band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give concerts at the 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the settling of New Castle, 
Delaware, to be held in New Castle, Delaware, on June 16, 1951. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of such band in attending 
and giving concerts at such celebration, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated a sufficient sum to cover the cost of transportation and pullman accom- 
modations for the leader and members of the Marine Band, and an allowance 
of not to exceed $8 per day each for additional traveling and living expenses while 
on duty, such allowance to be in addition to pay and allowances to which they 
would be entitled while serving their permanent station. 


[H. R. 3629, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the attendance of the band of the United States Marine Corps at the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Disabled American Veterans and its national convention 


Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to permit the 
band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give concerts at the cele 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary of the Disabled American Veterans to be held 
in conjunction with the national convention of the Disabled American Veterans at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from August 13 to 16, 1951, both dates inclusive. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of such band in attending and 
giving concerts at such celebration there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
a sufficient sum to cover cost of transportation and pullman acccommodations for 
the leaders and members of the Marine Band, and allowance not to exceed $8 per 
day each for additional traveling and living expenses while on duty, such allow- 
ance to be in addition to the pay and allowance to which they would be entited 
while serving their permanent station. 


[H. R. 3794, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the attendance of the United States Marine Band at the celebration of the two 
hundredth and fiftieth birthday festival of the city of Detroit, Michigan, to be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
on July 11, 1951 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re prese niatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to permit the 
band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give concerts at the cele- 
bration of the two hundred and fiftieth birthday festival of the city of Detroit, 
Michigan, to be held on July 11, 1951, at Detroit, Michigan. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of such band in attending 
and giving concerts at such celebration, there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated a sufficient sum to cover the cost of the Marine Band, and allowances not to 
exceed $8 per day each for addtional traveling and living expenses while on dut 
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such allowance to be in addition to the pay and allowance to which they would be 
entitled while serving their permanent station. 
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[H. R. 3900, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) 


A BILL To authorize the attendance of the United States Marine Band at the fifty-second annual National 
Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States to be held in New York, New York, 
from August 26, 1951, through August 31, 1951 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to permit the 

band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give concerts at the fifty- 
second annual National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States to be held in New York, New York, from August 26, 1951, through 
August 31, 1951. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraving the expenses of such band in attending 
and giving concerts at such celebration, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated a sufficient sum to cover the cost of transportation and pullman accom- 
modations for the leader and members of the Marine Band, and an allowance of 
not to exceed $8 per day each for additional traveling and living expenses while 
on duty, such allowance to be in addition to pay and allowances to which thev 
would be entitled while serving their permanent station. 


[H. R. 3904, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


4 BILL To authorize the attendance of the United States Marine Corps Band at the national assembly 
of the Marine Corps League to be held at Savannah, Georgia, September 19 to September 21, inclusive, 
1951 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to permit the 
band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give concerts at the na- 
tional assembly of the Marine Corps League to be held in Savannah, Georgia, 
from September 19 to September 21, inclusive, 1951. 

For the purpose of defraving the expenses of such band in attending and giving 
concerts at such celebration, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a 
sufficient sum to cover the cost of transportation and pullman accommodations 
for the leaders and members of the Marine Band, and allowance not to exceed 88 
per day each for additional traveling and living expenses while on duty, such 
allowance to be in addition to the pay and allowance to which they would be 
entitled while serving their permanent station. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I move a favorable report, in that we 
have already est: ablished the precedent 

The CHAIRMAN (gaveling) 

Mr. Rivers. I move a favorable report, in that we already estab- 
lished a precedent. 

The CHarrMan. We can’t report any bill until we have a hearing. 
Now just be calm. You are going to get yourselves in serious trouble 
here. 

Now the witnesses are Brigadier General Wensinger, of the Marine 
Corps, and Captain Bruton, of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. Did the chairman say we cannot 
report a bill without a hearing? 

The CuarrmMan. I know of no action of the committee 

Mr. Van Zanpr. When the gentleman from Massachusetts intro- 
duced a bill to send the band up to New England we had no hearing. 

The CHarrMan. You are mistaken about it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I was here. 

The CHarrMan. We had a hearing. 

Let there be order now. 

Now, General, what is the viewpoint of the = arine Corps and the 
Department in regard to the Marine Band going to these various 
places? 

General Wenstncer. I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, tf the captain 
would give vou the policy. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Captain Bruton, what is the policy now? 
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Captain Bruton. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense 
opposes the enactment of all five of these bills. 

Mr. Coie. Opposes? 

Captain Bruton. Opposes the enactment of all five of these bills. 
The policy of the Department was enunciated yesterday on H. R. 
3900, which is the latest Department of Defense policy. I would 
like to read it, as it is a short paragraph: 

Except for bills authorizing the attendance of one of the main service bands 
at annual encampments of the GAR and the annual reunions of the Confederate 
Veterans, as well as certain celebrations relating directly to the service of the 
band requested, it is the policy of the Department of Defense to oppose legislation 
which would authorize the attendance of these bands at celebrations held at 
points not in the immediate vicinity of Washington where expense to the Govern- 
ment is involved. 

That is the Department of Defense policy as approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then the Department’s position is that they are 
against these bands participating in any celebration except those of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and the Confederate reunion. 

Mr. Duruam. Just why? 

Mr. Coir. When was that policy determined? 

Captain Bruton. This letter is dated yesterday, sir. It is a slight 
modification of the original policy. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not a slight modification. That is a reversal 
of 360 degrees. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I received a letter on the 21st day of May. 
Mr. Harlow, read this letter. 

Mr. Haruow. This is a letter dated May 21 from the Acting Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy to the chairman: 

My Drar Mr. CHAtRMAN: Your request for comments on H. R. 3900, to 
authorize the attendance of the United States Marine Band at the fifty-second 
annual national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States to be held in New York, N. Y., from August 26, 1951, through August 31, 
1951, has been assigned to this Department by the Secretary of Defense for the 
preparation of a report thereon expressing the views of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of H. R. 3900 is stated in the title. The bill authorizes appropria- 
tion of a sufficient sum to cover the cost of transportation and allowances for the 
Marine Band. 

Except for bills authorizing the attendance of one of the main service bands at 
the annual encampments of the GAR and the annual reunions of the Confederate 
Veterans, as well as certain celebrations relating directly to the service of the band 
requested, it is the policy of the Department of Defense to oppose legislation which 
would authorize the attendance of these bands at celebrations held at points not 
in the immediate vicinity of Washington, where expense to the Government is 
involved. 

In most instances, installations of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are so 
located around the country as to make it possible to obtain at relatively little 
expense the participation of nearby service units. It is considered that approval 
of special legislation of this character will lead to many other requests equally 
meritorious and that, in the aggregate, over a period of years, a considerable 
expenditure of Federal funds would be involved which could not be justified. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department of Defense recommends against the 
enactment of H. R. 3900. 

The estimated cost of travel and subsistence for the band, in the event the bill 
is enacted, is $5,085.20. 


Mr. Sasscer. Is that applicable to one bill, or all five? 
Mr. Hartow. It is applicable to just this one bill: H. R. 3900, 
but generally it is applicable to all of the bills: 
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Subsequent to the introduction of H. R. 3900, the liaison officer of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars advised the Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, that to 
give the concerts desired under the bill it would be possible for the Marine Band 
to arrive in New York by noon on August 27, 1951, and depart after 4:30 p.m. 
on August 28, 1951. If amended to change the dates of the engagement to the 
dates August 27 to 28, 1951, inclusive, the cost of the legislation would be reduced 
to $3,165.20. 

The Department of Defense recommends the foregoing amendment in the event 
that H. R. 3900 should be considered favorably. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Seeretary of Defense. 

The Navv Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely vours, 





E. E. Woops, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Acting Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 

The CHarrMan. Now, members of the committee, you see where 
we are drifting to. You see, we made a mistake when we let the first 
bill go through some weeks ago. 

I want to give a little background. Now, everybody be quiet now. 
I will tell you about it. A year or two ago a bill was introduced in 
the Senate providing that the band participate at some celebration of 
the Revolutionary War up in Massachusetts. It might have been 
Cambridge or Lexington. The bill passed the Senate and came over 
on the floor of the House. Mrs. Rogers called the bill up without its 
being referred by the Speaker to the committee, and it passed. I 
filed a protest about the procedure but, of course, accomplished 
nothing because it was all over. 

Then, following that, Mr. McCormack, on the celebration and 
exercises at Boston, came before the committee. At first the com- 
mittee had voted his bill down. He came before the committee and 
persuaded the committee to make an exception. We all warned him 
that this would happen just like it is happening now, that every other 
member says, ““You gave it to Mr. McCormack, why net give it to 
me.” 

So you see where we are. 

Now I see on this list of bills here that there is one bill introduced 
by a Member from Delaware, Mr. Boggs—the Marine Band to be 
sent to the three hundredth anniversary of the settling of New Castle, 
Del. 

| know enough about human nature and know enough about life 
to know that a great many Members will say, ‘“‘ Now, vou gave it to 
Mr. MeCormack, a Democrat; you at least should go ahead and do 
the same thing for a Republican Member.”’ 

Now we might be able to shut this whole thing off, to stop all that 
kind of argument, if we let this band go for Mr. Boggs and then adopt 
the policy that there will be no more bands going out anywhere 
except to the Confederate Veterans reunion and the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Then I think we will be all right. 

Now a Republican Member can say, “You let Mr. McCormack 
have it, but you didn’t let a Republican Member have it.” You 
have one Republican Member here on this three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the settling of New Castle, and it would be a good policy to 
say that Member gets it, and then this committee adopt the policy 
and let the House know that no more bands will be sent. It doesn’t 
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make a bit of difference who it is for. They are not going to get them, 
except for these two occasions. 

Now that is the sensible thing to do. If the committee will go 
along with me, we will wind this thing up. Then we don’t put our- 
solves in the position where anybody can say, ‘Well, you did it for 
McCormack, vou don’t do it for any Republicans.”” We want to 
treat everybody alike. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, we listened very attentively. May I 
ask to be allowed to make a statement? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There is something else in the view of the Depart- 
ment. You will notice that it is singular that the Marine Band is 
the only band requested. These bills do not request any band from 
any other service. 

Now, what is going on in the mind of this Defense Department 
we will wake up here one day and see they are going to have an 
Armed Forces Band, just like they had this Armed Forces Day, and 
there will be no feeling for the tradition and the history of the services. 
We better watch out what we are doing here now. They are going to 
abolish these bands the first thing you know and they are going to 
have a bunch of people dressed out in the various and the cosmic 
colors of some bureaucrat’s mind representing the Department of 
Defense and all of these fine bands, with the great tradition they 
represent, will go in a bread basket to some section of the archives of 
forgotten memories. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Rrvers. Wait a second. 

So I think we better watch what we are doing now and keep the 
integrity of the bands of these services. If anybody wants an Air 
Force Band or a Navy Band or an Army Band, let them introduce a 
bill. But it is significant that the only one they want is the Marine 
Corps Band. Let’s let that be a warning to us. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I say something very briefly? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. You made the suggestion when the McCormack bill 
came up that we ought to study the problem and go into it fully. 
These bands shouldn’t be released except on historic or patriotic 
occasions and they should be released under certain conditions regard- 
ing the payment of cost. The whole matter should be studied. 

It seems to me the same rule ought to apply to all of the bands in 
all of the services and not only to the Marine Band. 

Now we say, ‘‘Yes, they can go to the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Confederate Veterans reunions.” ‘They are out of the picture 
now. So we have some expensive bands here in Washington, costing 
the taxpayers a lot of money, and we say in effect that they shall not 
be used. It doesn’t seem to me to make sense. 

It seems to me there is a middle ground, that you could establish a 
policy where communities that want them bad enough would make 
some arrangements to pay the cost. 

The CHatrMAN. Of course 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Under the proper rules, so as to limit the use to 
patriotic and outstanding historic occasions. 
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The CuatrMan. Of course we can have a general law passed that 
these bands are available provided the community pays the expenses. 

Mr. Coxe. That is the way it is now. 

Mr. Bares. That is the way it is now. 

Mr. Hess. It is that way now. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, no, you are mistaken. 

Mr. Hartow. No. 

The CHarrMan. These expenses of the bands are paid out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Core. Let’s clear that up. The General is here now. Is it 
possible for any organization to obtain services of the Marine Corps 
Band if the band is willing to go and the community or the sponsoring 
organization pay the expenses? 

General Wensincer. Mr. Cole, I will have to answer that question 
in two different phases. The Marine Corps Band makes an annual 
tour of the country, where they try to visit the places where the people 
want to sponsor it at no expense to the Government. That annual 
tour this year starts on September 5 and ends November 6. We try 
to coordinate it in different areas of the country each year. That 
tour is without any expense to the Government. In the event some- 
body wants to pay the expense of the band, we never allow the band 
to leave the District of Columbia without authority of the President, 
unless the Congress enacts a law to that effect. 

Mr. Coie. Well, if the President approves it and the community 
pays for it, then the band can go to a special ceremony? 

General WensinGcer. If the President authorizes it to go and has 
no objection to the band going and it doesn’t interfere with the com- 
mitment of the band, I see no reason why it shouldn’t go, provided 
the expenses are paid. I don’t know whether the Defense Depart- 
ment has a policy on that or not. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, on the numerous occasions when we 
were discussing the use of the Marine Band at such events, I believe 
we all somewhat agreed or were in agreement that we thought it 
would be a pretty healthy thing for the band to get out throughout 
the country. We thought it would be a pretty good thing. We were 
stumped on a formula on which it could operate. 

[ am sort of inclined to believe it might be a pretty good formula 
to adopt the veterans organization as the means of getting it through- 
out the country and making it available to the national conventions 
of veterans organizations which have charters from Congress. That 
would put some limitation on it. 

But in principle, if it is available to the GAR and the Confederate 
veterans on that basis it looks like we might give some consideration 
to making it available to national veterans organizations at their 
national encampments—those organizations which have charters 
from Congress. 

Mr. ANperson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pricer. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to have these bills 
that are before us referred to a subcommittee for a complete enuncia- 
tion of policy? 
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The CuarrMan. It seems to me there is another factor involved in 
this. Ihave been through this for along time. If you have a general 
law that the band can go if a community pays for it, then you have a 
fight on with the musicians union. You are going to get in trouble 
there. 

Mr. Price. I don’t think you would have that fight on veterans 
organizations. 

The Cuarrman. You will have trouble from the musicians union 
if you make available these bands—the Navy, Air Force, and the 
Army and Marine Corps Bands—because they protested before. 

Mr. Rivers. They certainly have. 

The CHarrMAN. We have to adopt this policy. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I move the chairman’s recommendation 
be favorably approved. 

The CuarrMANn. I see our colleague, Mr. Dingell, is here. Do you 
have a bill here—yes; you have the Marine Band going to the city of 
Detroit at the two hundred and fiftieth birthday of the city of Detroit. 

Mr. Dincett. I was of the impression, Mr. Chairman, that the pro- 
ponents of the bill would get an opportunity to argue before the oppo- 
sition was called upon 

The CHarrMAn. Well—-— 

Mr. Dince tt. My bill, having requested, by number at least, that 
I would have a hearing on it before the opposition was even heard. 

The CHatrMan. Well, vou can have a hearing right now. 

Mr. Dincett. It sort of puts a man at a handicap. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not so concerned about what the committee 
is going to do after I leave here, but I am concerned about this bill 
which I introduced at the request of the city government of Detroit 
and a companion bill which was introduced in the Senate. 

My bill, H. R. 3794, provides for the Marine Band visiting Detroit 
in July. Now, time is of the essence. We have to have some action 
on this one way or the other so we are not left up in the air. 

I would like to have the clerk read in support of my argument a 
letter which was written to Senator Blair Moody by Judge Picard, one 
of our outstanding Federal judges in Detroit, with regard to the estab- 
lishment of a precedent. 

Now it may be entirely within your jurisdiction and I think it is 
proper that the committee might set a definite policy for the future. 
But I protest any attempt, and I look to my colleagues and friends 
on both sides, especially to my two distinguished colleagues from 
Michigan, to do everything they can for the adoption of H. R. 3794, 
in order that the Marine Band might be authorized to go to Detroit 
and that we may properly program the event. Unless that is done 
promptly, without being sent to a subcommittee as has now been sug- 
gested, the delay may make it impossible for this great event to be 
properly programed. 

There is no comparison between Podunk or Swink in some State 
and an event of this kind, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Detroit. Detroit is just a little in a class by itself. 

And on this occasion, as Judge Picard sets forth, there are some very 
important reasons why the band should go there. 

The total amount of money is six thousand-some-few-hundred dol- 
lars— a mere bagatelle. When it comes to wasting money, there are 
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10,000 instances we can cite if we care to where a hundred times as 
much is wasted for no good purpose whatsoever. It is justified. 

Now here is an instance where vou want to show off the band in a 
great international affair, at Detroit. The President in all likelihood 
will be there, the Prime Minister of Canada, the French Ambassador, 
and we hope to get the French Premier there on that occasion and men 
from all over the world, to help celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday of Detroit and the landing of Count Cadillac. 

Che historic background covered in this brief letter which I hope 
the committee will permit the clerk to read justifies the request. I 
hope the committee will act favorably on my request. 

‘T° . 

The CHarrmMan. Let the clerk read the letter stating what the 
Department says. 

Mr. DinGexu. It is not the Department. It is a letter to Senator 
Blair Moody from Federal Judge Frank Picard, of Detroit. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Read it now and let’s see what it is. 

Mr. Dince.u. | think it sets forth very clearly the background. 

. “ Ss 
Mr. Hariow (reading) : 
May 16, 1951. 
Hon. Buarr Moopy, 
United Siates Senator from Michigan, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Buatr: On March 14 last, the Eighty-second Congress adopted Public 
Law No. 4, a copy of which is enclosed. 

Then, on April 17, Senator Ferguson, at the request of Selden Daume, president 
of the Detroit Trust Co. and chairman of Detroit’s two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary birthday celebration, introduced Senate bill No. 1371 which 
provided for the same result covered by law No. 4, only this time the United 
States Marine Band was coming to Detroit. Congressman Dingell introduced 
a companion bill in the House. 

Imagine my surprise when I was informed this morning that Senator Ferguson 
is “apprehensive” about getting his bill enacted because someone (in the Budget 
Department?) says Uncle Sam cannot spend the money. 

Well, speaking mildly, I went straight up through the roof because it is evident 
that some people in Washington just don’t appreciate that there is a big part of 
the country known as the Middle West and that the State of Michigan contri- 
butes quite—yes, quite a bit of taxes to the Federal Government in comparison 
with others. 

Now, I know that celebrating the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the day they fortified Dorchester Heights or evacuated Boston should not be 
neglected, but after all the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Detroit is also a little important, if only to us. Detroit—as you remember— 
is that hallowed part of our land where— 

(a) The last act of the Revolutionary War took place in 1796 (that’s when the 
British gave up their last claim to any territory now a part of the United States) ; 

(b) Cadillac, in 1701, founded a colony that opened up the Middle West; 

(c) LaSalle, on his way to Green Bay, Wis., in 1679, stopped to equip the 
Griffon, the first merchant vessel on the Great Lakes. From there he paddled 
down to Chicago and portaged over to the Mississippi, down the Mississippi to 
claim Louisiana for Louis, King of France. That was the same Louisiana, Terri- 
tory that was added as a big slice to this country in the form of the so-called 
Louisiana Purchase; f : 

(d) So much was done forthe world in the Second World War that it became 
known as the hub of the vehicle of the arsenal of democracy; and 

(e) Here stopped the hardy Frenchmen en route to establish the first settlement 
in the United States even before 1620. 

Now how can anybody justify sending the Marine Band to Boston at Govern- 
ment cost and not permit it to come to Detroit on the same terms and on this 
occasion? 

I’m sending a copy of this letter to Senator Ferguson and Congressman Dingell 
and ask that you render them any help you can. I am certain that such an un- 
important item of expenditure will be overlooked just for once—and that Detroit’s 
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jubilee that is not being celebrated by tinsel, brass bands, hurrahs, or parades for 
visiting nabobs from India or any other place, may see and hear the Marine Band 
at nocost. Why, Blair, ours is an honest-to-goodness approach to an anniversary. 
We are appealing to the intellect as well as satisfying a desire for pleasure. 

The city of Detroit doesn’t ‘‘tremble in the balance’’ and we could pay the cost, 
but I think Congress will be happy to participate to this extent. Besides, we’re 
hitting Detroit businessmén pretty hard these days. 

Of course we don’t want law 4 repealed, but we really believe—and this may be 
only an hallucination—that we have even more claim for passage of this bill than 
Boston, Dorchester Heights or any other place may have. So, we want our bills 
(Senate and House) enacted. 

We enlist your services and please let me hear. 

Personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK A. PICARD. 


The Cuarrman. Now, are there any further remarks you desire to 
make, Mr. Dingell, in regard to your bill? 

Put in the record what the Department had to say, which my 
understanding is was against favorable consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

May 17, 195] 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuatrMan: Your request for comments on H. R. 3794, to author- 
ize the attendance of the United States Marine Band at the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday festival of the city of Detroit, Mich., to be held in 
Detroit, Mich., on July 11, 1951, has been assigned to this Department by the 
Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of H. R. 3794 is to authorize the President to permit the United 
States Marine Band to attend and give concerts at the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday festival of the city of Detroit, Mich. 

The bill authorizes appropriation of a sufficient sum to cover the cost of trans- 
portation and allowances for the leaders and members of the United States Marine 
Band. 

It is the policy of the Department of Defense to oppose the attendance of the 
main service bands at celebrations which, though of national importance, involve 
largely local participation. This is in accord with the policy of the President as 
stated by the Bureau of the Budget on similar legislation in the past. In view of 
the fact that H. R. 3794 appears to fall within this category, the Department of 
Defense recommends against the enactment thereof. 

In most instances installations of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are so located 
around the country as to make it possible to obtain at relatively little expense the 
participation of nearby service units. It is considered that approval of special 
legislation of this character will lead to many other requests equally meritorious 
and that in the aggregate, over a period of years, a considerable expenditure of 
Federal funds would be involved which could not be justified. 

If enacted, H. R. 3794 would entail a cost to the Government of $6,394. 

If this bill should be enacted despite the recommendation of the Department of 
Defense, it is recommended that the words ‘‘of transportation and pullman accom- 
modations for the leaders and members”’ be inserted after the word ‘‘cost”’ in 
line 2 of page 2 of this bill. 

This report has been coordinated withinthe Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


G. L. Russe 1, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
(For the Secretary of the Navy 
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Mr. Dince.u. All I want to say, Mr. Chairman—I don’t want to 
take up the time of the committee. I think they are throughly 
familiar with what Judge Picard says. That is the nub of the prob- 
lem. I think all of the argument is there. 

I think my distinguished friends Mr. Shafer and Mr. Blackney, 
are familiar with the problem and what we want in Detroit, and that 
this is not a wide spot in the road celebration. This is no little local 
celebration. This is something that bears heavily on our historic 
past, and importantly, I might say, and we are entitled to some 
consideration. 

Now, if after you have disposed of this bill you decide to set forth 
a clear-cut definite policy I think that is quite well within the jurisdic- 
tion and proper course for the committee to follow. But I do hope 
that in this instance you will not cut off the city of Detroit when you 
have already in the lesser instance granted that sort of a privilege to 
other. 

The CuarrMan. You recognize the fact we have to put a brake on 
it somewhere? 

Mr. Dincetu. I am in sympathy with that, Mr. Chairman. But 
I don’t think you can afford in this instance to turn down the great 
state of Michigan and the city of Detroit when only six-thousand- 
some-few-hundred dollars are involved. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, here is one by our colleague, Mr. Price: 
The Marine Band to the DAV convention at Milwaukee. 

Here is one by our colleague from New York, Mr. Heffernan. 

Here is one by my colleague from Georgia, Mr. Preston. 

Now, each one of them can make a good, strong case. 

Of course we all recognize the importance that Detroit and its 
great citizens play in the life of this country. You do make a good 
case. We have to stop somewhere. Of course I recognize when we 
did it earlier this session we made an error. 

Mr. Dincetu. Well, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrmMan. If we approve yours now, what is Mr. Price going 
to say and the-—— 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Chairman, may I say in reply to that I think 
it need not even do any harm to the proposals of my good friend, Mr. 
Price, or any other member if limitations are placed. Some of these 
requests from our service organizations: I think you are just almost 
honor bound to respect them. After all, who do these bands belong 
to, if they don’t belong to the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps? 

The Cuarrman. We recognize that. If you put a provision in 
these bills that these bands go at the expense of the local community, 
then you are going to have everybody here worried by the musicians 
union. Now you will be. There are not many unions down in my 
country, but plenty of them in yours. You will be on the hot spot 
by bringing Government business in competition with private enter- 
prise. We all will be in a spot. 

Now we have to be sensible about this thing. Where should we 
stop? Should we stop now or should we clean up this slate and from 
then on stop? 

Mr. Dincetu. You can stop it on the basis-—- 

The CuarrMan. Then when we clean up this slate, you will have the 
same kind of letter that this gentleman wrote and use it as a precedent 
for some other community having it. 
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Mr. DinGe.u. You can put a stop to it, Mr. Chairman, where there 
are any admission charges made. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s get the dates these bands are going. Read 
the dates now. 

Mr. Hariow. H. R. 3573: Marine Band to the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the settling of New Castle, Del., introduced by Mr. 
Boggs, would take the band on June 16. 

H. R. 3629: Marine Band to the D. A. V. Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis., introduced by Mr. Price, would take the band August 13 to 16. 

H. R. 3794: Marine Band to the two hundred and fiftieth birthday 
celebration of the city of Detroit, Mich., Mr. Dingell’s bill, would take 
the band on July 11. 

H. R. 3900: Marine Band to the V. F. W. encampment in New York 
City, introduced by Mr. Heffernan, would take the band on August 31. 

H. R. 3904: Marine Band to the national assembly of the Marine 
Corps League, at Savannah, Ga., introduced by Mr. Preston of 
Georgia, would take the band on September 19 to 21. 

The CuatrmMan. Now everybody knows these bills are going on the 
consent calendar. One objection will slow them down and three 
objectors will knock them off. You know well enough the House is 
going to wake up to the fact that they cannot back this kind of 
business. JI know we made an error when Mr. McCormack got the 
bill through here. We all recognize it. Mr. Cole discussed it on the 
floor of the House. We all discussed it here. We have to stop 
somewhere. 

Now, if you want to try to handle this thing, it might be we can get 
in a fuss if you want to with the musicians’ union we could put a 
proviso in each one of these bills—that is pass a general law that these 
bands can go whenever the local community pays for them. Of 
course that will be the end of them, because no local communities will 
pay for them. They will go out and hire some local band. 

Mr. Dineaett. I think, Mr. Chairman, for your information, that 
the musicians’ union in Detroit, Mich., will go along with this, and ] 
think the ‘Little Caesar’ of the musicians union will approve. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any objection to putting a provision in 
vour bill that the expenses be borne by the city of Detroit? 

Mr. DinGey. Quite definitely. I think you can put in expense 
provisions after my bill is acted upon favorably as is, without any 
expenditures. 

The CHarrMaAN. I mean in all these bills. Don’t you think that 
would be sound? 

Mr. Dincetu. Provided you at the same time bill Dorchester 
Heights for the amount of cost on the travel and expenses of the band 
there. 

The CHArrRMAN. Oh, I think the sensible thing to do is—the com- 
mittee has to just take the bit in its teeth and shut it off. 

Mr. SHarer. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrMan. You see what you are getting into. Every com- 
munity can find a valid reason to get the band. 

Now Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. Reference has been made here to me directly, as to 
the position I should take. I am opposed to sending this band any 
place. 


The CuHatrMan. That is right. 
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Mr. SHarer. Detroit or any place else. 

The CHatRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Suarer. I want my position clearly known. I would go along 
with the chairman’s suggestion that we let it go to Mr. Boggs’ terri- 
tory and call a halt. I think that is what we should do. 

The CHarrMAN. Now you see we are in this kind—— 

Mr. Herrernan. That isn’t fair. 

The CuarrmMan. We did this for Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. HerrerNan. Surely. 

The CuatrmMan. Here is this bill from this Republican member. 
We at least foreclose him from saying, and foreclose the minority—— 

Mr. Saarer. I am not even in favor of that. I actually was op- 
posed 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, just wait a second— 

Mr. Herrerman. If you pass one, you have to pass them all. 

Mr. Rivers. Then the people can say this committee is unadulter- 
ated political. I am against politics— 

Mr. Herrernan. We spend more money in taxes than any other 
part of the United States. 

The CHarrMAN. I move all these bills be laid on the table. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, we have been here all morning try- 
ing to get recognition. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am willing to go along with the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from New York that we send the band to Delaware 
and then reinstate the policy that we had prior to the McCormack 
action. And that policy was this: That this Marine Band should go 
to certain recognized veterans organizations, period. That policy 
has been in effect with this committee for years. 

The CHarrMan. No; that is not the policy. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It was the policy. 

The CuarrMAN. For many years, the policy of the committee is to 
only those two reunions— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I beg to differ with you. 

The CHarrmMan. I differ with the gentleman. I know it longer 
than you. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, you have made a motion that all 
these bills be tabled. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Cole—— 

Mr. Anpprson. What is the motion ahead of that? 

The Cuarrman. Of course that motion takes precedence, that. all 
these bills be laid on the table. I move that all these bills lie on the 
table. All in favor of it when your name is called vote “aye’’ and all 
opposed vote “no’’. Call the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

Mr. Hartow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, there are 16 noes and 
10 ayes. 

The CHarRMAN, So the motion does not prevail. 

I call up the first bill, H. R. 3573, that the band go to the three 
hundredth anniversary of the settling of New Castle, Del. Is Mr. 
Boggs here? 

Mr. Boaes. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. I thought Mr. 
Cole had an amended motion. 
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Mr. CuarrmMan. We are going to take them all up. 

Mr. Coir. My motion is that we approve this one bill, H. R. 3573, 
and refer the balance of the bills to a subcommittee with the hope of 
devising some kind of a formula. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is a good motion. 

’ Mr. WickersHam. I would like to offer a substitute, that we report 
the bills that are before us now and then determine future policy. 

Mr. Rivers. I offer a further substitute, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairMan. You can’t do that. Wait 1 minute. You are not 
in order now. 

Mr. Rivers. Whenever the “order” comes, I have a substitute. 

The CuHatrman. All in favor of the motion by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, that all these bills be favorably reported——— 

Mr. WickersHAM. All five. 

The CuarrmMan. At this time hold up your hand. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman—— 

Captain Bruton. Mr. Chairman, before that motion is voted, we 
have additional testimony on the Savannah bill. There is a conflict. 
The Marine Band cannot make that trip because of its regular tour 
already approved by the President. 

The CHarrMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. Exsron. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. Can we vote on 
that type of motion when there has been no hearing on the bill? 
Don’t our rules require we have a hearing on a bill before reporting it? 
We have had no hearing—— 

The CHarrMan. We are trying to have a hearing now. 

Mr. Exstron. | know, but if you pass on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma you are reporting bills without any hearing. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a good point of order. 
And I make the same point of order on every one of them, with the 
exception of the one from Delaware. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us hear the one on Delaware. 

Mr. Rivers. A point of order. We started with Mr. Dingell 

The CHatrman. I am going to call them in order. 

Mr. Boggs, what have you to say in regard to why the band should 
go to the three-hundredth anniversary of the settling of New Castle, 
Del.? 

Mr. Boaes. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members 
of the committee for the opportunity to appear here for the moment. 
| recognize the problem you have and I assure you I did not put this 
bill in just because previous action was taken by the committee in 
another case. 

Briefly, this bill is the result of the suggestion of the Delaware 
Commission on the three hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of the town of New Castle. It is a matter of international as well as 
national importance. Representatives of other nations will be there. 
Governors throughout the United States have been invited. Organ- 
izations of international significance, both domestic organizations and 
throughout the world, are participating in this occasion. This is 
along with other spots in the Original Thirteen States probably one 
of the old historic places of great significance concerning the early 
days of our Republic. It is not in any respect, sir, a local town affair. 
It is not being operated on that basis. So much for that. 
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Now I can say also that the Governor of the State of Delaware and 
the two Senators from the State of Delaware as well as the delegation 
in the House are unanimous about this matter. Both parties are 
represented and supporting this measure. 

As far as conducting the expense is concerned, I am assured from 
Senator Frear’s office, of Delaware, and he has been in contact with 
the commission, that the Delaware commission would be glad to 
pay the expenses if that was the appropriate thing to do. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say the House delegation unanimously 
favors this? 

Mr. Boaes. I can say that without reservation. 

Mr. Towr. Without reservations? 

Mr. Boaas. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now any further statement you desire to make? 

Mr. Bocas. I don’t believe it is necessary to add anything more; 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Any question from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Jounson. Did the chairman hear what he said about expenses? 
He said they are willing to pay the expenses. 

The CuarrmMan. | am going to offer an amendment. 

Change the period at the end of section 1 to a colon and add the 
following: 

Provided, That the attendance of the band at the said celebration shall involve 
no additional cost to the Government for travel or transportation costs or allow- 
ances or for living expenses for the leaders and members of the Marine Band in 
excess of the pay and allowances to which they would be entitled while serving 
at their permanent station. 

Mr. Boaes. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAarrRMAN. You have no objection to that. What is the pleas- 
ure of the committee? 

Mr. Duruam. Just a minute. If we pass these bills, how are you 
going to set up a schedule so far as participation in anything as far as 
the Marine Corps is concerned? 

General Wenstncrer. The moment we get a proposal of this nature, 
sir, we examine our band schedule, which is extended almost for a year. 
If we don’t have any outside commitments, outside of the District, 
that we can’t adjust, we hold the dates open, as soon as we get the 
proposal, 

Now we do have a schedule. The schedule can be adjusted to all 
of these commitments, except 

Mr. Duruam. You already have one conflict here. 

Mr. Tower. All except one. 

Mr. Durnam. I know I have had several requests to introduce bills 
like this in my State. It goes back almost 400 years, like all of these 
places—300 years—and I refused to do it on several occasions. Last 
year the Marine Corps League in my district asked me and I refused 
to introduce a special act. Now here are all these bills for the band. 
There is just no end to this thing. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor of this amendment 

Mr. Dingeti. Mr. Chairman, just before that is put, may I have 
the privilege of saying one thing? I would very gladly go along with 
the suggestion made by the chairman with regard to the expenses 
being paid by the city of Detroit and the cele bration committee if I 
were authorized to do that, but I am entirely without authority. 
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The CuHarrMan. I understand. That is right. 

Mr. Dinceui. Now, whatever action the committee might take on 
that score is something that is within the committee’s jurisdiction. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Dincez. I hope you won't, but 

The CHarrmMan. All in favor 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman, to my mind the only justification for 
approving Mr. Boggs’ bill is because of the McCormack haere nt in 
which the band went to Massachusetts at the e xpense of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now the amendment that the chairman has offered would defeat the 
very purpose of supporting the approval of H. R. 3573. I think it isa 
mistake. 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, Mr. Cole 

Mr. Coxe. If we are to do it at all, it should be done on the same 
basis as the one for Mr. McCormack. Otherwise, don’t do it 

Mr. DurnAm. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cour. I have no further comments. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, of course we all admit we made a 
mistake. J] voted against it at the time. I was opposed toit. If you 
go back here 300 years, then you have to go back 400 years. You 
have to go back to Columbus’ landing. You have a celebration in 
North Carolina and I will have somebody on my neck; the same thing 
happens in Virginia, or in Delaware or in Boston. This thing will 
run into thousands and thousands of dollars’ cost to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on this for a moment? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I think Mr. Cole’s position is not well taken because the 
fact of the matter is one of the reasons that we approved a bill for Mr. 
McCormack was because Mrs. Rogers had gotten one through before. 
That is the basic reason for it. 

Now, I am perfectly agreeable to letting this band go to Delaware, 
provided that amendment is adopted. Then we will close the thing 
off at that point. As far as I am concerned, I am going to vote 
against all the rest of them. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, you have already had the band. 

Mr. Harpy. What did I get it for? I got it for the Confederate 
reunion. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, if they are going to pay their way down 
there, to the Confederate Veterans reunion, the Confederate money 
will be used to pay the expenses? 

The CuHatrmMan. All in favor of the amendment that has been 
offered hold up your hands 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, let’s be frank about this thing. If we 
start sending this band all over the country, every one of us is going to 
be pestered to death. 

The CHarrMan. Why certainly. 

Mr. Kiipay. So let’s not do it. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. Mr. Kilday, the committee voted 
down the motion to lay them on the table. So every man is entitled 
to have his bill heard. The committee will have to vote separately cn 
every one of them. So we are just bogging ourselves down. We have 
more important business than these bands. All these officers are 
Waiting here to testify. And here we have spent nearly an hour. We 
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should have wound it up in 5 minutes by just saying “No” to all 
of them. 

Mr. Kiupay. The way I am going to vote is no reflection on the 
gentlemen who have presented the bills. 

The CHAtRMAN. No, of course not. 

All in favor of this amendment hold up your hands—— 

Mr. HerrerNAn. What amendment? 

The CuarrMan. The amendment to pay the expense. 

Mr. Herrernan. Does that apply to them all? 

The CHarrRMAN. Just this one now. I will cross—— 

Mr. Herrernan. Just this one? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Herrernan. Will you put a similar one in all of them? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, every one of them. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is all right. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going to offer it on every one of them? 

The CHarrmMan. Of course I am. 

Hold up your hands. 

(Show of hands). 

The CuatrMan. All opposed to this amendment, hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Hartow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, the ayes are 15 and 
the nays are 6. 

The CHarrMAN. The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. Cote. Now, Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion, that we ap- 
prove H. R. 3573 and refer the balance of the bills to a subcommittee. 
The CuairMan. First, Mr. Cole, you have to perfect the bill. 

Mr. Cour. | thought we had. 

The CuHarrman. No. I have one more motion. We have to 
ese section 2 of this bill. 

All in favor of deleting section 2—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Read it. 

The CHatrMan. Read section 2. Let’s see what the section does. 
This makes it orderly now. 

Mr. Hartow. Section 2 of H. R. 3573: 

For the purpose of defraying the expenses of such band in attending and giving 
concerts at such celebration, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a suf- 
ficient sum to cover the cost of transportation and pullman accommodations for 
the leader and members of the Marine Band, and an allowance of not to exceed 
$8 per day each for additional traveling and living expenses while on duty, such 
allowance to be in addition to pay and allowances to which they would be entitled 
while serving their permanent station. 
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The CuatrMan. Without objection, section 2 is deleted. 

Now the question is on a favorable report of H. R. 3573. All in 
favor 

Mr. Corr. No. It was more than that. 

The CuarrMan. All right. ; 

Mr. Coie. That the balance of them be referred to a subcommittee. 

The CuarrMan. Well, Mr. Cole, you would have to have a division 
of the question. There are two questions. 

Mr. Corr. All right, we will divide it. But that is the motion. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman repeat the motion? 
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Mr. Cuemente. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. T don’t think the 
motion of the gentleman is in order. We now have under considera- 
tion H. R. 3573 and not the other four bills. 

Mr. Cour. All you have to do is ask for a division of the motion. 

The CuatrMan. We understand the motion. The motion is we 
report the bill and the balance of the bills be laid on the table. 

Mr. Harrow. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are voting on first reporting this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. What we are primarily doing is killing time. 

The CHarrMAN. Everybody quit talking and we will make time. 

All in favor on the first part of the motion to report favorably H. R. 
3573 when your name is called vote aye and all opposed vote 

Mr. Kitpay. Which bill is that? 

The CuHatrMan. That is Mr. Boggs’ bill. 

Call the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

Mr. Harzow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, the ayes are 19 and the 
noes are 7. 

The CuatrMan. A quorum being present, H. R. 3573 is favorably 
reported as amended by the committee. I will ask Mr. Cole to 
present the bill. 

Now Mr. Cole moves that the balance of the bills: H. R. 3792, 
3794, 3900, and 3904, be laid on the table. 

Mr. Corr. No; be referred to a subcommittee. 

The CHarrMan. Be referred to a subcommittee, for the purpose 
of writing out a policy with reference to the bands or with reference 
to each one of these bills. 

Mr. Dincevi. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word there? 

The CHAarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dincevu. I tried to point out of course that time is of the 
essence here. Now, if you refer this to a subcommittee, you just as 
well say that by a course all your own, you choose to kill it. 

I hope the committee, having all the facts before it now, will not 
find it necessary to refer 3794 to a subcommittee. 

Why couldn’t yvou—I suggest with propriety the committee dispose 
of my bill one way or the other. 

The CHatrMan. We will try to have a report back by next week. 
We will try to have a report back so that—call the roll. All in favor 
of these bills being referred to a subcommittee and report back by 
next Tuesday with recommendations of the committee, when your 
name is called, vote ave and all opposed vote no. Call the roll. 

Mr. SHarer. Substitute motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WickrersHamM. Substitute motion, Mr. Chairman. 

I offered a substitute motion that we report these bills, and I would 
like to add to that by striking section 2 and adopting vour amendment. 

The CuarrmMan. The point is you have to have a hearing on each 
one of these bills. 

Mr. Rivers. You can grant anything by unanimous consent. 

The CHarrMan. Go abead and call the roll. All in favor—— 

Mr. Suarer. A substitute motion, that the bills be tabled. 

Mr. Pricr. We already voted on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrMan. Well, some business has happened since. We can 
do it again. But let’s vote on it this way. All in favor of the portion 
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of Mr. Cole’s amendment that these bills be referred to a subecommit- 
tee 

Mr. SHarer. My motion is in order. 

The CHarrman. All right. All in favor of tabling the bills when 
you name is called vote aye and all opposed vote no. 

(roll call.) 

Mr. Hartow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, the ayes are 14 and 
the noes are 12. 

The CnHarrMan. The ayes are 14? 

Mr. Hartow. And noes 12. 

The CHarrmMan. Therefore, the motion to lay on the table H. R. 
3629, 3794, 3900, and 3904, by a vote of 14 ayes and 12 noes, prevails 
and the bills lie on the table. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, I offer a motion at this time that 
the appropriate subcommittee of this committee be charged with the 
responsibility of studying the question of the use of the various bands 
of the armed services and report back a policy to apply in the future. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is a very pertinent motion. I hope 
it will be adopted. If so—any objection to the motion of Mr. Van 
Zandt? 

(No response.) 

The Cnarrman. Then, I will ask Mr. Kilday, and Subcommittee 
2, to write a policy with reference to what shall be done about these 
bands and try to report back at least by the Ist day of June, if he 
can do sO. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The CHartrmMan. For the first meeting in June we will have it, so 
we can dispose of all these other items. 

Now thank you, gentlemen. I am sorry that consumed so much 
time. We have an important matter now. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to make this motion. I tried to get recognized 
a while ago. 

In view of the Department of Defense’s position on this band 
and other bands, I move that the Chair be directed, authorized to 
communicate with the Department and find ouc if there is any 
movement on foot to establish a band for the Armed Forces in place 
of the existing set-ups. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Kilday can inquire into that when his meeting 
takes place. 

Mr. Rivers. I still have the motion and I was recognized. 

The CHairnmMan. Without objection, Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee 
will make the inquiry as to whether or not there is going to be one or 
more bands in the Department. All right. 


H. R. 1834 


The CHarrmMan. Now the next thing on the calendar is for the 
relief of Florence Grace Pond Whitehill. Have you a report on that? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let there be order. 

(H. R. 1834 is as follows:) 
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[H. R. 1834, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL For the relief of Florence Grace Pond Whitehill 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to appoint 
Florence Grace Pond Whitehill, former nurse, Navy Nurse Corps, an ensign in 
the Navy Nurse Corps, and place her on the retired list of the officers of the Navy 
with retired pay equal to 75 per centum of the active duty pay of the grade of 
ensign with credit for purposes of pay for all service to which she was entitled 
on February 24, 1929: Provided, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments 
shall become due as a result of the enactment of this Act. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H. R. 1834 is to author- 
ize the President to appoint Florence Grace Pond Whitehill, a former 
nurse of the Navy Nurse Corps, an ensign in the Navy Nurse Corps, 
and place her on the retired list of officers of the Navy with retired 
pay equal to 75 percent of the active-duty pay of the grade of ensign, 
with credit for purposes of pay for all service to which she was entitled 
on February 24, 1929. The bill further provides that no back pay, 
allowances, or emoluments shall become due as a result of its enactment. 

Mrs. Whitehill served in the Army Nurse Corps from December 29, 
1917, to August 13, 1919, and in the Navy Nurse Corps from Novem- 
ber 6, 1919, to February 24, 1939, when she was discharged by reason 
of physical disability. At the time of her discharge there was no 
statute authorizing the retirement of Navy nurses by reason of physical 
disabilitv. Such a law was enacted in 1930, but it applied only to 
nurses thereafter disabled. In 1940 this law was amended so as to 
provide for the retirement for physical disability of Army and Navy 
nurses who had served in World War I. 

Apparently, Mrs. Whitehill never learned of the existence of this 
statute, for despite efforts of the Navy Department to communicate 
with her, she made no application until January 24, 1949. In the 
meantime, the 1940 law, under the authority of which she was eligible 
for retirement, was repealed by the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947. 
To now retire Mrs. Whitehill it is necessary that special legislation 
be passed in her behalf. 

Under laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration, Mrs 
Whitehill has been determined to be totally disabled by reason of 
active minimal pulmonary tuberculosis, severe bronchial asthma and 
active intestinal tuberculosis held to be incurred in service in World 
War I. She ts presently receiving disability compensation at the rate 
of $150 per month from the Veterans’ Administration. The bill, 
if enacted, would put her on the retired list of the Navy and allow 
her to draw 75 percent of the active-duty pay of an ensign with over 
10 years’ service or $213.75 per month. The cost to the Government, 
therefore, would be $63.75 per month. 

Mrs. Whitehill is 62 years of age, and is the only person in this 
category. All other nurses eligible to have been retired under the 
1940 act prior to its repeal in 1947 qualified for retirement. 

The Navy Department recommends enactment of H. R. 1834 and 
the Bureau of the Budget interposes no objection. 

Mr. Chairman, | move a favorable report on behalf of the sub- 
committee. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the report on H. R. 1834 is 
approved. Mr. Rivers, report the bill. 

The CHarrmMan. Now the next is House Joint Resolution 67, to 
name the next airplane carrier James V. Forrestal. 
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Where is the resolution? 
Mr. Hartow. It is before the members, Mr. Chairman. 
(H. J. Res. 67 is as follows:) 
{H. J. Res. 67, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
JOINT RESOLUTION To provide that the first Navy supercarrier shall be named the James V. Forrestal 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That when and. if the United States completes construction 
of the aireraft carrier known as the United States when its construction was 
ordered discontinued on April 23, 1949, or another carrier of the same class, it 
shall be named the James V. Forrestal. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to—— 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, there are some changes that ought to 
be made. 

The CHarRMAN. With the amendments. 

Mr. Corte. 1 am not sure about the amendments. I am not per- 
sonally satisfied with the amendment that is proposed by the Navy 
Department because it is rather meaningless. 

| think the purpose of this bill is to make certain that the aircraft 
carrier which is constructed to take the place of the United States is 
the one which shall be called the Forrestal, not just any aircraft carrier, 

Now, the Navy’s bill would make it possible for any aircraft carrier 
to be called Forrestal. 

So | propose amending Mr. Anderson’s bill, which the committee 
has before it, on line 4, after the word ‘United States’’, to insert a 
comma and strike out the words “‘ when its” and insert the word ‘the’, 
and on line 5, after the word ‘‘construction” insert ‘‘of which’. 

The CuairmMan. Then, the difference is that the Navy’s position is 
the next carrier be named Forrestal and your position is that the next 
carrier will be : 

Mr. Price. The supercarrier. 

The CHatrMan. What we refer to as the supercarrier? 

Mr. Coie. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Let me read the bill as I have it in mind. 

Mr. Durnam. No; “* * * was ordered discontinued on April 
23”. That identifies it. 

The CHarrMan. That was the supercarrier. 

Mr. Duruam. So that identifies it. 

Mr. Coie. Let me read it as I rather quickly revised it. 

“That when and if the United States completes construction of the 
aircraft carrier known as the United States, the construction of which 
was ordered discontinued on April 23, 1949, or the first substitute 
carrier of the same class shall be constructed, it shall be named the 
Forrestal.”’ 

The CHarrMAn. James V. Forrestal. 

Mr. Coie. Just Forrestal. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me eall this to Mr. Cole’s attention, 
that the over-all tonnage of that first supercarrier has been revised and 
cut down and this next one is not in the same class. 

The CHartrmMan. Captain Bruton. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman— 
The Cuatrman. Any comment on what Mr. Cole offered? 
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Captain Bruton. That statement of Mr. Rivers is substantially 
true, sir. The aircraft carrier which is in the ship-construction bill, 
Public Law No. 3, is considerably smaller than the United States. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Captain Bruton. And the Department prefers not to refer to it 
as a supercarrier. It is not meant to be a replacement of the United 
States, as | understand, sir. 

Mr. Cote. It is not a carrier of the same class as the United States? 

Captain Bruton. It is a large carrier, but it is considerably smaller 
than the United States, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So we better be more specific. 

Mr. Cour. I say “or the first substitute carrier.” 

Captain Bruron. I can say this, sir. If this bill is enacted, I feel 
I can safely say that the Navy Department will name the next large 
carrier it builds the Forrestal. 

Mr. Anperson. In other words, you wouldn’t put that name on 
some jeep carrier that might be built in the interim? 

Captain Bruron. It would be contrary to the intent of the Con- 
gress, | am sure. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the number? 

Captain Bruton. Of the new carrier? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Captain Bruron. It hasn’t been laid down, sir. No money appro- 
priated vet. 

The Cuatrman. There is no number; no keel has been laid down. 
The drawings haven’t been finished; no money has been appropriated 
at all, except the authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. The authorization has a number, Jim. 

Mr. Ciements. Mr, Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLemente. Mr. Cole, if you eliminated the words, after 
“substitute carrier,” “of the same class’’-—— 

Mr. Coun. Take out “of the same class.”” I have. Good. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where is it to be constructed, Captain? 

Captain Bruton. I don’t know, sir. The decision has not yet 
been made as to where that carrier will be constructed. We haven’t 
gotten money for it yet. We have authorization, but no money. 

The Cuarrman. The plans are to construct at Newport News 
Shipbuilding Yard. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I understood. 

The CuatrMan, That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. So why couldn’t we provide in the bill “the carrier to 
be built at Newport News shall be named James V. Forrestal.” 

Mr. Rivers. That authorization statute is Public Law No. 3. 

Captain Bruton. My personal opinion is Mr. Rivers’ suggestion 
might be a good one, sir, that “the aircraft carrier authorized by 
Public Law No. 3.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. And you have the statute. 

Captain Bruton. Of course, that is my personal suggestion. The 
Navy Department proposes these amendments which have been sent 
up in the report. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, the Department understands it is the 
hope of the Congress and the hope of the committee, if they pass the 
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resolution, that the next big carrier should be named in honor of 
James V. Forrestal, notwithstanding how the verbiage may be. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, what is the type of the carrier 
authorized by the act of Congress? 

Mr. Rivers. It is a Denfeld type. 

Captain Bruron. My recollection, sir, is that it is around 65,000 
tons. It would be a CVB. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What? 

Captain Bruron. CVB. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do we have any carriers of that type in existence? 

Captain Bruron. The Roosevelt and Midway are of that class. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Midway. 

Mr. Cote. What does B mean? Big? 

Captain Bruton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Big, or battleship? 

Captain Bruton. Big. 

Mr. Coxe. Big. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the resolution will be reported. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, Admiral Sherman 
made a personal request of you that it not be named James V. Forrestal 
but just Forrestal. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Captain Bruron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. [ accepted that, I might sav to the gentleman from 
Texas 

The CHatrmMan. Read the resolution. 

Mir. HH ARLOW readme i 


B esolve Phat when and if the United States completes construction of the 
airer: rt wwhnas the United States, the construction of which was ordered 
dist I I Lo Ap 23, 1949, or the first substitute carrie r shall be constr icted, 
it shall be 4 ithe Forrestal 


\ir. Rivers. As authorized in Public Law 3. 
Mr. Anprerson. Add that. 
Nii HARLOW As aut 


horized by Public Law 3 of the Eighty-second 


Rivers. That ts right. 
Phe CHainMan. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to as 
amended. 
Nii Hess. Mr. Chairman, what is the objection to calling it 
Ja es | : Forrestal? 
he CHarrnman. Well, they don’t call ships that way. 
fr. Hess. It is Franklin D. Poosevelt. 
Ir. Curemente. No; it is the /oosevelt. 
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fr. Krupay. That is what Admiral Sherman said, that it caused 
them a great deal of difficulty in always writing it 

The Cuarrman. And Forrestal always signed his name ‘Forrestal.’ 

Mir. Cote. There was a reason for the Franklin D. Roosevelt, using 
“Franklin” because it would have been confused with the other 
Roosevelt. 

The CHatrman. And Forrestal never signed a letter except 
“Forrestal.” 

Mr. Kinpay. Admiral Sherman pointed out it caused him a great 
deal of trouble on a ship years ago, in spelling out the full name in 
official correspondence. 





[No. 24] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON CLEVELAND-ERIE-YOUNGS- 
TOWN AIR FORCE PROJECT, CONSTRUCTION OF DEFENSE 
PLANT FOR CHRYSLER CORP. IN DETROIT, MICH., AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF HELICOPTER PLANT AT BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


The CHarrMan. Now we will take up the transfer of authorization 
from Erie, Pa., to the building of a similar facility at Youngstown, 
Ohio. Read the communication. Now let the committee hear this 
communication. 

Mr. SMaAr® (reading): 

May 2, 1951. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: The Air Force construction program as authorized by 
Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, and for which appropriations were made 
available by Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, contains an item of $3.1 mil- 
liggnfor the initial phase of construetion at Erie Municipal Airport, Erie, Pa. A 
tof ultimate cost of $4.572 million was projected for the improvement of the 
airport for use by a jet-fighter squadron. 

light interject there that that is an intercert jet fighter squadron to protect 
the-genera! industrial area of Cleveland, Youngstown, and that vicinity. 

+e original site selected for the air defense facility of this area was the Cleve- 
la Municipal Airport. Shortly before the Air Force fiscal vear 1951 second 
suppemental construction budget was submitted it was determined that General 
Motors Corp. would require the industrial facilities at Cleveland Airport for the 
manufacturing of Army tanks. That is the T-41 program. This nullified our 
plan for the deylopment of Cleveland. Erie was then chosen as the alternate 
site. The urgéffty of the program preparation precluded a complete detailed site 
survey. This survey has now been made and discloses that the Erie Airport is 
located in a built-up, inhabited area at the southwest edge of the city. Sur- 
rounded as it is by streets with commercial buildings, major railraad routes, a 
main highway, and underpass, it would be prohibitively costly to extend the 
required runway to a length suitable for use by jet fighters. In addition to the 
disruption of commercial activity, it is estimated that the cost of relocation of 
railroads, highways, etc., would be in the neighborhood of $5 million, bringing the 
total required to above $9.5 million. The requirement for overrun and clearance 
areas for jet aircraft would entail a further cost. Considerations of difficulty of 
operation and economy, therefore, preclude the use of Erie for the purpose pro- 
posed. 

All possible alternate sites were surveyed within this strategic defense area and 
as a result it was concluded that Youngstown Municipal Airport, Youngstown, 
Ohio, meets all requirements and is more economical to develop. This site has 
been thoroughly investigated and provides a readily expansible airport with a total 
estimated cost of approximately $6 million. 

Since the establishment of a base in this area is a military necessity, the Air 
Force proposes to proceed with this development of Youngstown Municipal Air- 
port in leu of Erie Municipal Airport. Your concurrence in this action is 
requested. 

The Secretary of Defense has approved the submission of this request. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposal. Signed by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


The CHarrMan. Now, members, understand, first they wanted 
Cleveland | something interfered there. Then they wanted Erie 
eveland and something interfered there. en they wanted fri 
and something did not work out. Now they want to go to Youngs- 
town. It all pgints out that a complete, careful survey was not made 
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in the first instance. This is no unusual thing to happen after a study 
ismade. So I suggest that we interpose no objection. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute here now. Why not? I cannot see 
why Youngstown is not just as highly industralized or more indus- 
trialized, with more waterways, railways, and buildings than there are 
in and around the vicinity of Erie, and I think a committee should be 
appointed from our Armed Services Committee to go up and look over 
these sites before we interpose no objection. I object. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. All in favor of 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, in this only with respect to 
change of location? 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Coxe. Or does it also include an additional authorization of 
money? 

Mr. Smarr. It does both, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coie. What is the amount of increase? 

Mr. Smarr. In the first place, there has been appropriated 31 
million dollars to back up the 435 million authorization in Publie Law 
910. The Senate approved this on the sole basis that any expansion 
at Youngstown would have to be included in the next public works bill 
and it is in there, | understand approximately 3 million dollars for the 
expansion of Youngstown. 

Mr. Coie. Well, do I understand if it had gone to Erie it would 
have cost 4!5 million dollars and now that it goes to Youngstown it is 
to cost about 8 million dollars. 

Mr. Smarr. The position of the Air Force is that had the normal 
expansion occurred at Erie, in addition to the $4.5 already authorized 
it would have required $5 million more, or a total of 9.5 million dollars, 
but the total installation at Youngstown can be done for approx- 
imately 6 million. 

Mr. Coie. The over-all cost? 

Mr. Smarr. The over-all cost. 

Mr. Coie. And the eventual cost will be less than Youngstown? 

Mr. Smarr. Approximately 3 million dollars. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Don’t you think we better have some testimony on it? 
Is the Air Force here? 

Mr. Smarr. There is a witness here, Colonel Wray of the Air Force. 

The CHarrMan. Colonel, come around, please, sir. 

Now, Colonel Wray, give your full name to the reporter. 

Colonel Wray. I am Col. Stanley Wray. I represent the Director 
of Air Installations. 

The CHatrmMan. Talk a little louder, Colonel. The microphone 
doesn’t work down there. 

Colonel Wray. I represent the Director of Air Installations, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

The CHarrmMan. All right, now give us some information as to the 
reasons Why you want to transfer from Erie to Youngstown. 

Colonel Wray. As we indicated in the original letter, sir, the airport 
at Erie has a number of important railways along the south side. It 
was five main tracks, four of them the New York Central and one of 
the Nickel Plate. It has US 20, about a half mile south of the field. 
[t has two factories on the southeast corner which are reasonably good 
sized. At the northwest end of the runway, which would have to be 
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extended, there are three or four commercial establishments such as 
hot-dog stands, sort of a night club at the edge of town, and soon. It 
is somewhat of a five points, consisting of an intersection of alternate 
Pennsylvania 5 going between—lI don’t know, I guess it would be 
Lorain and Erie. 

The CHarrMAn. Well, it is not the feasible place, is it? 

Colonel Wray. We could extend about 3,000 feet to the northwest 
before we would come to quite a steep drop-off. It is about a 60- 
foot drop. 

The CoatrrmMan. What would it cost to carry out our original idea 
at Erie? What would have been the total expenditure? 

Colonel Wray. That is difficult to say, sir, but it would be some- 
where in the vicinity of nine to ten million dollars because of the 
relocation of the railways. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Now what would it cost now to meet 
vour requirements at Youngstown, the total? 

Colonel Wray. Somewhere in the vicinity of six or seven million. 

The CHatrmMan. Then there is a saving of about 3 million dollars? 

Colonel Wray. Yes. The airport 

Mr. Gavin. How do you figure that 6 or 7 million and 9 million 
is a saving of 3 million? There may be a saving of 2 million, but it 
isn’t 3, 

The CuatrmMan. Two million dollars, then. 

Colonel Wray. Nobody, sir, could give a reasonable or an exact 
estimate of what it would cost to move five railways at the south 
edge of Erie. We would “guesstimate’’ $500,090 a month. 

The CuarrmMan. How many railroads? 

Colonel Wray. Five. 

The CHatrMAN. Now what main line? 

Colonel Wray. They have two east and two west tracks of the 
New York Central and one track of the Nickel Plate. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is the main line of the New York Central? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, it is the main line of the New York Central. 

The CHarrMan. That is enough reason to get away from there. 

Mr. Coie. How did vou happen to select that in the first place 
knowing these railways were there alongside of vou in the first place? 

Colonel Wray. When we draw up a program such as this—as we 
indicated, we went to Cleveland. I do not know who picked this 
site but it was probably picked as the result of just going through a 
set of locations. 

Mr. Cote. You mean off the piece of paper? 

Colonel Wray. No, sir. Off of a map. 

Mr. Cote. Well, same thing. 

Colonel Wray. No, sir—well, there is some difference. 

Mr. Corr. You mean they decided to pick this airport at Erie 
by looking at a map and not going out and actually viewing the 
property through which they would realize that these railroads were 
right alongside? 

Colonel Wray. No, sir; if you will hold just a moment. I did not 
make the survey at Erie to start with. Jt was made by the Air 
Defense Command. I do not know who made it, whether it was 


made by ground engineers 
» 


Mr. Gavin. Is the Air Defense Command here today? 
Colonel Wray. No, sir, 








Mr. Gavin. They ought to bring them over here, so they can 
explain it to us. 

Mr. Towr. Why isn’t this witness permitted to answer? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Wray. When it was discovered that Erie would not be 
economically feasible for expansion, I personally went out to Erie and 
to Youngstown and looked over both sites. I was an engineer for 8 
years in the Corps of Engineers before transferring to the Air Force 
and I am a pilot, and I assure you that Youngstown is the place rather 
than Erie. 

The CuHarrMan. And after a physical inspection you concluded it 
would be in the interest of economy and efficiency to move to Youngs- 
town? 

Colonel Wray. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And so you are recommending it. And by doing 
so, in addition to the physical situation and the railroads, you will 
save about $2 million? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now any questions by any members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Eisron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Euston. I would like to ask the colonel if from the national 
defense standpoint the Youngstown area is just as advantageous as 
either Erie or Cleveland would have been? 

Colonel Wray. Sir, our first choice was Cleveland. Jt still would 
be, but there is a requirement to get this defense system in urgently. 

Mr. Cuemente. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Clemente, 

Mr. CLemente. Colonel, who made this last survey? 

Colonel Wray. I made the last survey, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. Who made the two previous surveys? 

Colonel Wray. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. Well, am I to conclude because you made the third 
survey that the two other surveys were made by incompetent officers? 

Colonel Wray. I don’t know. As a result of the last survey before 
mine, | am sure a group of officers went there before my last survey. I 
went to that place because I was told I would come to see this com- 
mittee. I wanted personally—— 

The Cuarrman. A probable error was made in the first instance. 
You want to correct it now. You have an opportunity to correct it 
and not waste some money. All in favor-—— 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask a 
further question. Would you submit to me, Colonel, a copy of the 
report you have made after your inspection of both bases? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Gavin. So that we have them? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, sir. I would be glad to see you after this meet- 
ing and show you what I have in my folder. 

Mr. CLements. Mr. Chairman, I hadn’t completed. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. CLiemente. Colonel, has a survey been made of the fields that 
are presently located in that area, whether they would be adaptable 
to this use? 
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Colonel Wray. The only fields that I personally have surveyed 
have been Erie and Youngstown. 

Mr. Ctemente. Well, are there any other fields in the radius of 
50 or 100 miles that would be adapted to this use, rather than 
Youngstown? 

Colonel Wray. Better than Youngstown I do not know, but there 
are other fields in that area. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, has any consideration been given to these 
other fields about using it instead of Youngstown? 

Colonel Wray. I presume so, sir. The Air Defense Command has 
made this recommendation to us, that Youngstown be substituted 
for Erie. I personally went to the two fields and by comparison 
Youngstown is the better field as of those two. 

Mr. CLementre. In other words, no other fields were even 
considered? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, I am sure they were. 

Mr. CuemMente. You don’t know for a fact, do you, Colonel? 

Colonel Wray. No, sir. 

Mr. Euston, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think my question was 
answered before. I thought the colonel was going to answer it more 
fully and then some other question intervened. My question is 
whether or not the Youngstown field was just as advantageous from 
a national-defense standpoint as either Frie or Cleveland? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you made any surveys of any other fields 
in that vicinity or did you just make the survey of Cleveland after 
you found out Erie was not suitable? 

Mr. Euston. Youngstown. 

The CHatrmMan. Or Youngstown? 

Colonel Wray. No, sir. Air Defense Command has the respon- 
sibility of surveying the field in that area and selecting the sites. 

The CHarrMAN. So we can assume that other surveys were made 
and you decided that Youngstown was the proper place? 

Colonel Wray. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaAn. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, in this survey, did you include Pitts- 
burgh, the Pittsburgh area? 

Colonel Wray. The Pittsburgh area was considered; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. With the development of this installation at 
Youngstown, what is going to be done with the interceptors now 
stationed at Pittsburgh? 

Colonel Wray. I do not know, sir. As far as I know, there is no 
plan to remove them from Pittsburgh. Youngstown is not a replace- 
ment for Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Did you inspect that new airport at Pittsburgh, the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport? In view of the close proximity between 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh, did you look that situation over? 

Colonel Wray. Pittsburgh is in our program, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Colonel Wray. Pittsburgh is in our program. 

Mr. Gavin. Now? 
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Colonel Wray. Was in our program. I don’t know whether it is 
going to be in the program later from the Bureau of the Budget. But 
it was in our program, Greater Pittsburgh. 

The CuarrMan. Members of the committee, if there are no further 
questions 

Mr. Gavin. Wait, Mr. Chairman. Could you explain to us why 
we want to get into a highly industrialized area like Erie, Pittsburgh, 
or Cleveland, with a base of this kind, for jet fighters? 

Colonel Wray. I would rather not. 

The CuairmMan. To protect them. 

Mr. Gavin. What? Let the colonel answer. 

Colonel Wray. If you want an executive session, I will be glad to 
discuss it. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you. 

Colonel Wray. If you wish to go into executive session, I will be 
glad to discuss it. 

The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, I move that it 
be the sense of the committee that we interpose no objection. All 
in favor 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. 1 object, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. All right. 1am going to call the roll. 

Mr. Gavin. I think this is a very serious matter-—— 

Mr. Tower. Call the roll. 

Mr. SHarer. Vote. 

Mr. Kinpay. May I ask a question 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Kalday. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. This is a matter of 9 million dollars and inside of 5 or 
10 minutes vou are going to determine a very, very important question. 
| think a committee from the Armed Services Committee should 
investigate this situation and look it over and come back here and 
make a report to the committee. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I just wanted to ask if the new location would be to 
the strategic advantage of the country? 

Colonel Wray. Could we close this meeting? If you want to 
discuss 

Mr. Kitpay. You can answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Colonel Wray. I can answer that nobody knows from which point 
an enemy bomber might come. 

Mr. Kiupay. Right. 

Colonel Wray. This area, as it was originally told you, this area 
of Cleveland and Detroit, is extremely important. Any enemy 
bomber coming from the south—Youngstown would be in a better 
position to intercept it than from Erie. We will have other inter- 
ceptors in other points. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is enough. 

The Cuairnman. I move it is the sense of the committee that we 
interpose no objection to the request of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Air. All in favor of that motion when your name is called 
vote “ave” and all opposed vote “no.”’ Call the roll. 


(Roll eall. 
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Mr. Harrow. On this roll call, Mr. Chairman, there are 21 ayes 
and 3 noes. 

The CHatrMAN. So advise the Department the results of the judg- 
ment of the committee. 

Now, members of the committee, I want you to bear with me just 
a few minutes now because this is very important. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Wray. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We will write a letter to Mr. Finletter expressing 
the views of the committee that we interpose no objection. 

Colonel Wray. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Now, Admiral Noble, will you please 
come around? 

Now, members of the committee, this is very important now. 
Sorry we were so late getting around to it, Admiral, but we just had 
this program written out and we always save the best for the last. 

Now, members of the committee, this is with reference to the 
desires of the Department - 

Admiral Nose (aside). 

The CHarrmMan. | hope the committee will bear with us just a 
minute. I think the situation is such at the House that we can 
dispose of this. We have to make a little progress because we are 
tying up the Department. 

Now, I asked Admiral Noble to make a statement with reference 
to this proposal of the Navy Department to spend 35 million in 
Detroit for the Chrysler Corp. and to spend $3,900,000 tn regard to 
Bloomfield, Conn., where they propose to build a helicopter plant. 
He has prepared a statement of general policy. I think it is highly 
important that we hear it because tomorrow morning I want to start 
off with the Senate bill on the Marine Corps. If we can’t finish this, 
we will have to ask Admiral Noble to come back in the morning. 

Let’s go ahead and let the admiral make his statement. All right, 
Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. A. G. NOBLE, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


Admiral Nose. It is my privilege to be here this morning to discuss 
with your committee the policy of the Navy Department concerning 
the expansion and construction of industrial facilities. I would like, 
first, to discuss briefly our over-all defense program for industrial 
mobilization. I will then speak more in detail about the Navy 
Department’s facilities poliey, which is based upon this over-all pro- 
gram. Finally, I shall be glad to try to answer any questions on this 
matter that you may have in mind. 

Industrial mobilization planning has been going forward steadily, 
for the past 4 vears, under the general policy guidance of the Muni- 
tions Board. This planning has for its purpose to guarantee that the 
logistic requirements necessary to support the strategic plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the event of all-out war or full emergency, can 
and will be met. At the present time we are in what might be called 
a period of limited emergency, and the results of our mobilization 
planning have to be adapted accordingly. During this period of 
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limited emergency, the armed services are proceeding on the basic 
assumption that their prime needs are (i) to expand our national 
capacity to produce, and (ii) to broaden our production base—both 
of these as opposed to a mere stockpiling of specific items. 

The current situation is not too unlike that of 1940 and the early 
part of 1941. Mr. Donald Nelson, when he was Chairman of the 
War Production Board, remarked that in such. a premobilization 
period there must be available a series of plans, any one of which can 
be used if and as we move down the road toward full mobilization. 
And in a premobilization period it is particularly important that we 
do not dislocate our civilian economy, and do not promote unem- 
ployment because of a shift from civilian to military items. 

With this background in mind, the first basic Navy policy on 
facilities is that existing, privately owned industrial capacity will be 
utilized to the full before we expand facilities at Government expense. 
As stated recently in section XIII of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation, at paragraph 13—102.3: 

It is the general policy of the armed services that contractors will furnish all 
facilities required for the performance of Government contracts. 

During the past year Congress has taken several steps to facilitate 
the execution of this basic policy. These steps include such induce- 
ments to private capital as accelerated tax amortization, direct loans, 
guaranteed loans, and advance payments. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the basic policy that private industrial 
capacity will be first utilized, and in spite of the tax concessions and 
other forms of financial assistances which have been provided in order 
to encourage the use and expansion of private plants, certain military 
requirements cannot be met without the Government’s construction 
or expansion of industrial plants. Plants which can produce only 
military and items such as jet aircraft and jet engines, guided missiles, 
explosives, and certain ordnance equipment are not attractive private 
business ventures, even where it is permitted to write off the cost in 
5 years’ time pursuant to accelerated amortization. Hence the 
need for the Government itself to provide these plants. 

Here is where the second basic Navy policy on facilities comes in— 
namely, to use our existing reserve plants to the fullest extent possible 
in-furthering the defense production effort. At the present time, the 
Navy Department has direct sponsorship of 204 industrial reserve 
plants. These plants either have been leased to industry with a provi- 
sion for termination during a national emergency, or have been sold 
under terms containing a National Security Clause, which permits 
their recapture within 120 days. As a general rule, also, these plants 
have been leased or sold to those private contractors who, in accord- 
ance with existing plans, would use them for defense production upon 
mobilization. 

Of the 204 plants under Navy sponsorship, 162 are now turning out 
products for which they were designed, or similar products; 42 are ina 
stand-by status or are being used for civilian production. I have with 
me, and will be glad to submit to you for your inspection, a list of all 
the plants in the Navy Departmental Industrial Reserve, and also of 
all the plants in the National Industrial Reserve which have been as- 
signed to the Navy as sponsor. This list indicates which plants are 
now engaged in the production of items for direct Navy use, or for use 
in the over-all defense program. In regard to the 42 plants which are 
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not producing the product planned in the event of mobilization, a 
brief statement is made after each one showing why. Examples of 
such plants are shipbuilding and ship repair vards not yet being used, 
plants intended for use only in the event of full mobilization, and small 
plants unsuitable at this time for the production of military items. | 
an confident that you appreciate the inadvisability of shifting plants 
which are reserved, and which are perfectly suited, shall we say, for 
shipbuilding to such a purpose as tank construction, with the knowl- 
edge that when the shipbuilding program becomes urgent tank produc- 
tion will have to be displaced or else new facilities constructed. 

Since private industry is unable or unwilling to build certain types 
of new plants with its own funds, and since the capacity of our reserve 
plants is limited, we come to the third basic Navy policy on facilities, 
namely, when those two preferred sources of expanded capacity fall, 
the Government must construct plants, or additions to private plants, 
out of public funds. This alternative passes over, I admit, another 
possible alternative —of cutting back civilian production and thereby 
releasing additional plants for defense purposes. But the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, although it contemplates some curtailment 
of normal civilian production, clearly indicates the need for and 
desirability of further expansion of productive facilities beyond the 
levels needed to meet civilian demands. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Defense Production Administration have the 
responsibility for determining the extent to which civilian production 
should be ent back. And in any event it is problematical how much 
present civilian production capacity could be made available for 
defense production, and also whether the costly conversion of these 
plants to defense needs would be justifiable at this time. 

In regard to this final and important policy of Government expan- 
sion of facilities, | would like to comment on two aspects of the prob- 
lem: first, the Navy Department’s facilities authority and its appro- 
priations; and second, the general thinking in the Navy Department 
on this matter of Government construction of facilities. 

Both the authority and the appropriations are at the moment 
limited. Apart from public works specifically authorized in public 
works bills, the General Appropriation Act of 1951 contains authority 
to install plant equipment and machine tools. In addition, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has received appropriations for the expansion 
of sali plants, and not to exceed $500,000 for the expansion of 
private plants. Further authority was granted to the Navy by the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 843, Sist Cong.) 
for the acquisition, construction, and installation of production facili- 
ties and equipment, and test facilities and equipment (other than 
those for research and development), including the land necessary 
therefor. Under this authority, the amounts, after determination 
by the Secretary of the Navy and approval by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, are obtained by the transfer 
of funds from any 1951 Navy Appropriations available for the procure- 
ment of equipment for installation and use in private plants. The 
act placed a ceiling of $100,000,000 on the amount to be so trans- 
ferred. Additional funds, but no new authority, were provided by 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act (Public Law 911, SIst 
Cong.), and additional funds and authority are being requested in the 
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current supplemental appropriation act. That is generally what is 
referred to now as the fourth supplemental. 

In constructing Government-owned facilities, we are trying in the 
Navy to apply some of the lessons learned in World War II. The 
cost of the construction is the first consideration. But almost equally 
important is the problem of disposition upon termination of the 
emergency. During World War II, many complete and integrated 
facilities were built at new locations. Some of these facilities, for 
example, could take raw materials and semifabricated materials, 
machine parts, assemble the parts into engines, tear down the engines 
and inspect them, reassemble them, retest them if necessary, and then 
ship the engines all over the world. Such a program necessarily 
required large and expensive plants. For example, at Kansas City, 
a facility was constructed which had 57 acres under one roof. Facil- 
ities like this were very difficult to dispose of after the war. Under 
present plans, existing facilities will be used to the fullest: extent 
possible, and only such additional facilities or parts of plants as are 
not required by, or suitable for, civilian production and a peacetime 
economy will be constructed directly by the Government. 

The next problem that has to be considered is location. Here, 
two opposing factors come into play. On the one hand, we are faced 
with the fact that our available resources of management, labor, 
electric power, and transportation facilities are definitely limited, 
and tend to be concentrated in particular areas. On the other hand, 
we are faced with the strategic problem of dispersal—when, how, and 
to what extent. I would like to take up each of these factors in order. 

First of all, the question of availability of competent management 
and of skilled labor and technicians is a most serious one. Of all our 
essential requirements, these are perhaps the most essential. First, 
they have to be discovered. A large segment of the management 
personnel and skilled labor developed for the defense effort during 
World War II was lost to defense upon demobilization. An example 
is presented by the shipbuilding and ship repair industry. From a 
wartime peak of 1,700,000 employees, these vital defense industries 
slumped to approximately 45,000 emplovees immediately prior to the 
Korean crisis. And this happened notwithstanding the urgent rec- 
ommendation of the President’s Advisory Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, contained in its report of November, 1947, which 
stated: 





* * * the Committee feels that it will be a matter of national concern i? the 
number of men actually engaged in the construction of vessels in private and 
naval shipyards should drop below 60,000, and that every practicable effort 
should be made to so sthedule shipbuilding that the workload in the shipyards 
may be maintained at a reasonably uniform level. 

The comparatively small remaining nucleus of skilled management 
and skilled labor must be the starting point for building a large 
defense organization. In some cases this nucleus can be moved to 
other areas; in many it cannot. People are understandably reluctant 
to move from the place where they have established their homes, 
enrolled their children in schools, built up friendships, and otherwise 
identified themselves with the community. But even when they can 
be persuaded to move, that is only the beginning. In their new homes 
they will nee { transportation, housing and utility services. They will 
require schools for their children, recreational areas, commercial 
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facilities, and churches. The furnishing of all these places a great 
strain on the economy. It requires the allocation of scarce manpower 
and materials for purposes other than bare defense plants and their 
equipment. Unless we are willing to incur these collateral costs, we 
have to establish our new plants near the places where our skilled 
management and technical people now are. We should remember that 
we are not speaking of a pool of unskilled and semi-skilled labor, 
interchangeable as it were, but of a small group of highly trained 
experts. These people, on whom our whole defense economy rests, 
are not replaceable and exchangeable like so many ninepins. We 
must take them as we find them and where we find them. 

Next is the question of power, particularly electric power. In 
World War I], several plants were constructed in localities where the 
electric power was entirely inadequate and the plants could not be 
fully used for the purpose intended. Examples of this error were the 
aluminum reduction plants at Brooklyn, N. Y., and Riverbank, 

Calif. An uneconomical marginal plant is the result when a new power 
plant, or long transmission lines from existing plants are necessary. 

Again, we have the problem of transportation. Transportation of 
large quantities of raw and basic materials to a plant, and the dis- 
tribution of the finished products from a plant, require location on a 
railroad system capable of servicing the industry. Highways to permit 
truck hauls must also be considered. 

Another factor is climate. This can greatly affect the efficiency and 
continuity of operations of a plant, matters which are eventually 
calculated in costs, and in productive capacity. 

Clearly a balance must be struck between dispersal for strategic 
reasons and the practical problems which I have just discussed. But 
even from a strictly military standpoint, dispersal is not always the 
answer. Wide scattering of targets often presents an extremely 
difficult defense problem. An enemy can concentrate on each target 
individually and hence is faced only with a scattered air defense. 
However, | would not want to leave you with the impression that we 
are not giving very careful consideration to the location of all our 
industrial facilities to obtain maximum military security and to pre- 
vent, in the event of air attacks, the complete loss of capacity to 
produce military items. Weare. It is obviously true, for example, 
that the production of such vital items as ball-bearings, loss of which 
could bring the whole productive chain to a halt, must be located in a 
number of widely separated areas 

Finally, | would like to inform you of the pricing policies followed 
by the Navy in connection with the furnishing of Government facili- 
ties to private contractors. Paragraph 13-407 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation, Section XIII, effective 1 May 1951, sets 
forth these policies as follows, under the heading of “Right of ‘Con- 
tractor to use” 

Each facilities contract shall limit the right of the contractor to use the industrial 
facilities to the performance of the contracts specified or otherwise identified in the 
facilities contract or added thereto by amendment. Such use may be without 
charge to the contractor, provided: 

a The contractor is not thereby placed in a favored competitive position; 
anc 

“(b) The Government receives adequate consideration through reduced cost 
for the supplies or services or otherwise. Such reduced cost may be established 
in the initial negotiation of new contracts, or by the readjustment of prices (ift- 
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cluding fixed fees and allowable costs) of existing contracts, or by price rede- 
termination in the case of negotiated fixed price contracts where the saving to the 
contractor cannot be accurately forecast. 

When use without charge to the contractor is not advisable because of the com- 
petitive aspect, administrative difficulties, or other considerations, the contract 
shall require the contractor to pay a fair and reasonable use charge. Such fair 
and reasonable use charge shall be established on the basis of sound commercial 
practice, including any prevailing commercial rates, and shall be such as to pre- 
vent the contractor from obtaining an unfair competitive advantage by reason 
thereof. As to personal property and equipment with respect to which there are 
no prevailing rates, the use charge shall be at the rate of not less than 1 pe:cent 
per month of the original acquisition cost of such property or equipment. 

This policy is carefully followed, so as to insure that the Govern- 
ment is fully compensated for the use of its facilities, whether by way 
of rental or by way of reduced prices for the end product. In the case 
of cost-reimbursement contracts, the Navy has all costs carefully 
checked by its cost inspection service, which has a vast amount of 
experience obtained during and since World War IT and whose mission 
it is to see that the Navy Department pays only those costs which are 
necessary for and incident to the performance of a contract. In 
auditing vouchers submitted under these contracts, cost inspection 
makes sure that the Navy Department does not pay a contractor for 
the use of Government-owned facilities for which rent is not being 
charged. Moreover, the fee paid to the contractor in such cases is 
based, among other things, on the extent to which the contractor risks 
his own capital. Accordingly, this fee is proportionately lower where 
the Government has furnished the facilities. 

In the case of fixed price contracts, our negotiating and contracting 
officers, as well as the Contract Clearance Section of my own office, 
give full and complete consideration to this factor of Government- 
furnished facilities. As you know, these contracts, when not 
advertised, are negotiated on the basis of the best price obtainable by 
the Government. Cost estimates play a large part in arriving at a 
firm price, even though they may not finally determine it. From these 
cost estimates there is rigidly excluded any allowance to the con- 
tractor for the use of Government-furnished facilities, when no rent 
is being charged for such use. This results in a saving, not only of the 
rental, but also of a portion of the overhead and profit factors. 

In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize the principle that 
expansion of industrial capacity, not the mere stockpiling of military 
end items, is the goal toward which we must be moving. Stockpiled 
end items rapidly develop the rust of obsolescence. Past experience 
and present information indicate that the Government must build 
certain types of defense facilities. It is my belief that the Navy 
Department has taken definite steps to limit expansion of these facili- 
ties to plants which we dare not maintain in short supply and which 
private industry will not or cannot build with its own capital. 

The CHartrManx. Thank you very much, Admiral. I want to 
compliment vou on your clear policy statement. Now, briefly, 
because this is a very important hearing, members of the committee 
and I think we can run along until the bells ring, tell the committee 
just how your set-up functions. You are Chief of Naval Material. 
Now, give a little background as to the operation of vour office and 
your responsibilities. 

Admiral Nosie. The Chief of Naval Material is charged with 
the coordination of procurement policy, the coordination of produc- 
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tion policy, and the coordination of industrial mobilization features 
of the bureaus of the Navy Department. 

Additionally, we are charged with the review of requests for facilities 
for the Secretary and for making recommendations in the premises. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Admiral, the bells are ringing now. We have 
to take a recess because we have the wheat bill upon the floor today, 
We will ask vou to come back tomorrow morning, because there are 
certain phases of this we want to examine you about and there are 
certain things with reference to these two particular items. So we 
will have to take a recess until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Rivers. How about the Marine Corps bill? 

The CuarrmMan. I think we will at least be an hour or 2 hours 
we will be an hour with Admiral Noble here. I might say you might 
notify Admiral Sherman not to come until about 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. Thank you, Admiral. We will hear 
you tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 23, 1951.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951. 

The committee met, at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Admiral Noble, will you please return to the witness stand. 

Admiral, in vour prepared statement yesterday vou stated that 
there were some 42 facilities that were not being used. Will you put 
in the record, or briefly state to the committee where these stations 
are and the tvpe and character of them? 

Admiral NosBie. Yes, sir. 

I would like to amend that statement of vesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
because in checking upon the status of the 42 plants I am informed 
that 2 plants are actively participating in our present operations. So 
the number of plants which are not producing mobilization or similar 
products is reduced from 42 to 40. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, Admiral, running through your statement is 
this line of thought, that he that has shall have more and he that 
hasn’t anything, what little he has shall be taken away. 

You point out and make a strong case for continuing to build these 
plants in large industrial centers that we know are vulnerable to atomic 
attack. And you make from your viewpoint a good case because you 
say they have existing private facilities and we have to have the plants. 

Then you point out the weakness in having them so dispersed be- 
cause you would have to have more defense and that. 

But I know I speak the voice of the committee when I say that if 
it is possible to decentralize and scatter some of this industrial pre- 
paredness program over the Nation it is a good and healthy thing to 
do, instead of trying to have them all concentrated in this city or that 
city because the parent corporation that is going to operate these 
plants has existing facilities. 
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Let’s try to build up as much as possible from a defense standpoint 
plants in other sections besides just continue to put them in the great 
industrial areas. 

I am going to be subjected to any criticism that I am trying to 
log-roll or pork-barrel this or that plant. That is a matter for you 
to determine. But I do hope that thought will run through the mind 
of the Department. 

I think every member of the committee will go along with what I 
am saying, that where possible without any hurt to the defense of the 
country to have some of thege plants located in places that are not 
vulnerable. 

Mr. Suorr. Has our chairman cleared this with Drew Pearson? 

The CuatrMan. No; not this morning. 

Now, Admiral, I want you to advise the committee in regard to 
your project 511 : 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, before you get into the details, I would 
like to have the admiral first—first, let me ask: The office that you 
hold is not a statutory office; is it? 

Admiral Nose. Yes, sir; it is. It is established by Public Law 
432, approved 1948, sir. 

Mr. Smart. The CNO bill, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Harrow. The CNO bill. 

Mr. Corr. The thing that bothers me is the apparent effort to 
continue normal civilian production and at the same time carry the 
added load of war mobilization without limiting normal nonmilitary 
production. You have indicated in your statement that that is your 
objective, to interfere with normal production as little as possible. 
That is a nice thing to have if it can be done, but to my thinking it is 
not in the best interests. The people must expect to suffer some of the 
hazards and inconveniences occasioned at a time of semimobilization. 

Now, apparently you don’t agree with that. 

But I am curious to know what extent if at all the Navy at least 
has in its war production required a reduction in civilian production? 

Admiral Nose. I didn’t hear that last statement, sir. Reduction 
in what, sir? 

Mr. Coxe. In civilian production. That is, have any automobile 
companies been required to discontinue the production of automobiles 
and been required to go into the manufacture of tanks or airplane 
engines? Have any producers of civilian goods been required to cur- 
tail their civilian production and engage in war production? 

Admiral Nose. The answer to that, Mr. Cole, is best judged by 
the amount of set-asides made by the National Production Authority— 
NPA—which has set aside certain amounts of the steel output, cer- 
tain amounts of the copper output, and certain amounts of the alumi- 
num output—denied it for civilian use. 

The New York Times of last Sunday stated that the NPA had 
given notification of intent to set aside 75 percent of the total steel 
output beginning the Ist of July 1951. 

So there is concrete evidence of the impact of the defense programs 
right on vour civilian economy. 

We have another problem which we can’t close our eyes to and that 
is if you throw the civilian producing plants out of business because of 
denying them products, we have to move in and place orders or else 
vou will have hundreds of thousands of men out of employment. 
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Mr. Coxe. I don’t think you should take the attitude that you 
have to move in. I should think that would be the place where you 
would want to move in. 

Admiral Nosue. That is right, sir. The only way we can effectively 
move in is not to cut off the work of the civilian workers in the manu- 
facture of civilian items unnecessarily and, when it is cut off, to have 
defense orders which will employ their services. 

Mr. Cour. Well, has that occurred? 

Admiral Nose. Yes, sir; that has occurred. 

Mr. Coxe. Through allocation of critical materials 

Admiral Nosur. Yes, sir; that has occurred. 

Mr. Coir. Necessarily, civilian production may have been reduced. 
But has that reduction been absorbed by diversion into war produc- 
tion? 

Admiral Nose. I can only go by information which I cull from 
the daily newspapers and from conversations with industry—in 
electronic trade where the restriction on cobalt reduced materially, and 
also on nickel, their ability to manufacture. That was demanded 
for the manufacture of jet engines and the people who were knocked 
out of work on that account have not been reemployed. 

Now, coincidental, of course, has been a falling off in the demand 
for television sets, which may or may not have occurred anyway. 
That is one of the things which happened at the same time. 

Mr. Suorr. Will the gentleman from New York vield at that point? 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. I think the gentleman from New York has raised 
very important, significant point. But if he read the article in last 
Sunday’s Star or if he has read reports from Mr. Wilson, Mr. Harrison, 
and others, he will know that we are going to produce only 70 percent 
as many automobiles this year as we did last, about 60 percent as 
many washing machines and ice boxes—refrigeration. We are going 
to have fewer television sets and all these other things. 

I think the admiral is absolutely right. We should cushion this 
shock. The transition will have to be gradual. And we should 
make it with the least disturbance to our domestic economy as pos- 
sible. 

I think we are getting underway and by the middle of next vear, 
certainly by the e nnd of the next calendar year, we should have perhaps 
reached the peak in our present mobilization program. 

The Cuarrman. | know this, from a letter I just received from the 
State of Georgia Highway Department. They experienced a great 
deal of trouble in getting steel for building bridges. 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Which the Federal Government and the highway 
department are trying to construct. It looks as if, unless some leeway 
is given, a large building program of bridges in the highway depart- 
ment is going to be seriously interfered with. 

But, nevertheless, here is the situation as I understand it. In 
Russia about 85 percent of its production is for implements of war. 

Mr. SHorr. We don’t want to adopt the methods in Russia, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHairmMan. I know that. But in this country the industry 
is only turning out about 10 percent of its output for preparedness 
program. 
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Now, of course, | agree with what Mr. Short said, that it shouldn’t 
be too sharp. But, at the same time, the defense of this country 
comes ahead of automobiles, bridges, and everything else. 

It is to be hoped that the economy of the Nation will not be dis- 
turbed to too great an extent. But at the same time we should get 
our program under way a little bit faster than it is going today. 

Mr. Cote. That is not quite my point. I realize through Govern- 
ment controls, allocations have resulted in a curtailment of civilian 
production. But where is this material that is being withheld from 
civilian production being put to use? Are we going out and build 
new factories in which this withheld material shall be made into 
engines, tanks, and so forth, or are we going to take a part of the 
automobile plant or the engine plant which can’t continue to make 
civilian engines and automobiles because of a limitation of material 
and are we going to step inte those plants and start building war 
materials? 

Admiral Nosie. The answer there, again, sir, is ““Yes,’’ insofar as 
it is possible. We want to move into the plants which are made 
idle that have competent labor and which have competent engi- 
neering staffs and have competent management. That is one of the 
projects which we have up for discussion today. 

Mr. Core. Have you moved into any plants whose production 
has been sharply curtailed because of material limitations? 

Admiral Nosie. We have not as of this date. 

Mr. Coie. Do you propose to? 

Admiral Nosue. Yes, sir, we propose to. One of the projects we 
have up for clearance today is such an action as that. 

Mr. Coir. You don’t need to present any proposal to the Congress 
to move into a plant to absorb unused space, do vou? 

Admiral Nose. It is not in its entirety moving into that plant. 
It is the proposal to use the idle capacity of the plant partially now 
and if the mobilization gets worse to move into the entire plant. 

Mr. Suorr. Are not Cadillac and Chrysler—these companies 
already producing war materials, machines? 

Admiral Nosue. Yes, sir, they are, partially in some of their plants. 

Mr. SHorr. Tanks. 

Mr. Coxe. But in new plants, aren't they? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. We had to build a $25 million plant for 
Chrysler to make tanks. 

Admiral Nose. You mean in Newark, Del., sir? 

Mr. Smarr. Right. 

Admiral Nose. It is my understanding they put the money up 
for that themselves and asked for a certificate of necessity. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right; a 5-vear certificate. 

Mr. Harpy. Right on that point, we are going to pay for that 
plant through the accelerated amortization. 

Admiral Nosue. Yes, sir; you are. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. I would just like to make this comment. 
Mr. Bernard Baruch has been pretty well informed about the situation 
up to now, it seems, from his past utterances. I observed in a speech 
he made just the other day down in Virginia, I believe it was, that he 
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stated in his statement we were not going ahead with our defense 
program in anything like the manner that we should. 

I think we should at least look into the situation further and see if 
that is true. 

Another comment I would like to make is this. On television the 
other day I saw the President, or heard the President make a suggestion 
to the people that they write their Congressmen about controls. — It 
has been my idea that we gave the Administration authority to set 
up controls many months ago and I can’t see what is left for us to do 
insofar as this control program is concerned. 

Admiral Nosue. May I make an observation? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Admiral Nosie. I am informed that at the present time all three 
of the military departments have exhausted their funds made available 
for obligating for major procurement. 

The CHarrmMan. $100 million, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Nose. Sir? 

The CHarrmMan. It was $100 million? 

Admiral Norite. No; 1 mean for major procurement, not for expan- 
sion of plants. I mean our money available for placing orders for 
manufacture. 

The CHatrmMan. Oh. 

Admiral Nosie. Funds for all three departments are virtually 
exhausted as of this moment. 

Mr. Coir. On paper? 

Admiral Nopsue. Sir? 

Mr. Coir. On paper? On paper. It is simply a paper commit- 
ment. 

The thing I can’t understand is here we are 6 years removed from an 
all-out, total mobilization, producing vastly more than what we 
require now, and vet in this limited production period we are required 
to go out and build new plants. That is something I cannot under- 
stand. 

Admiral Noster. It is hard for me to understand it, too, Mr. Cole, 
until I look into the type of things which has to be manufactured. 
Unfortunately, the plants which were required for the manufacture of 
rotating-type engines, aircraft engines, will not do for the manufacture 
of jet engines. They need new facilities, new machine tools, new test 
equipment and new everything. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, couldn’t the building be used? Couldn't the 
same building, the same roof, the same floor, be used? 

Admiral Norue. All of them are currently being used, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s turn to this specific case. Here you have a 
proposal to build a plant for Chrysler to manufacture aircraft engines 
to support accelerated aircraft procurement program at a cost of $35 
million and you designated in this report the place where you want to 
build it and everything. 

Now tell us a little about that, Admiral, so we can act intelligently 
on it. 

Admiral Nore. Chrysler is to use the Government-owned plant for 
current production of jet engines, including the following operations: 

First, the machining operation: 

Second, the fabrication operation; and 

Third, the assembly and test. 





In the event of all-out mobilization, it is planned that Government- 
owned machine tools will be moved out and supplemented by— 

(a) Machining capacity of Dodge division of the Chrysler Corp. and 

(6) Metalworking capacity of DeSoto division of the Chrysler 
Corp. 

At that time the entire Government-owned building will be used 
for— 

(a) Final assembly of engines. 

(b) Test of assembled engines. 

(c) Tear-down and reassembly of engines. 

The entire capacity of the Dodge division, Detroit, together with 
some of the present automobile subcontractors’ capacity will be 
entirely used on these engines in mobilization, but only a portion of 
the DeSoto division will be used for metalworking. 

The Government-owned plant is to be built on a tract of approxi- 
mately 320 acres at 16 Mile Road and Van Dyke Avenue—that means 
16 miles from the center of Detroit—which is far enough out that the 
noise of testing these engines will not disturb the residents of the 
immediate area. 

Chrysler Corporation is considered to be the best qualified available 
manufacturer to undertake this production, based upon— 

1. The availability of competent management ; 

. The engineering design talent ; 
. The experience in building like items; 
. A pool of trained labor; and 

5. Availability of plant facilities which can be converted to con- 
tribute to and support the Government-financed plant. 

The Navy is not concentrating all of its engine production efforts in 
the Detroit area. I can show vou a chart of the United States showing 
the distribution of other engine plants. 

Current experience in Kansas City, Mo., demonstrates the difficulty 
of producing jet engines away from competent skilled labor. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Admiral, have vou made a complete survey 
to see if you could utilize some other facilities of the Government or 
find some other company that could make these engines without this 
initial expenditure of $35 million to build the plant? 

Admiral Nose. I am informed that the Bureau of Aeronautics has 
made a comprehensive survey and study of the entire resources and 
has arrived, after a year’s study, at this solution as being the most 
practical and the cheapest one for the Government as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. How long, then, will it be before engines can be 
produced in this plant? What length of time? 

Admiral Nosue. I will have to ask Captain Reynolds to answer that. 

The Cuarrman, All right. Who is here from the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics? 

Admiral Nosir. Captain Reynolds, from the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

The CuatrMan. Come around, Captain. Bring a chair. How long, 
if Congress acquiesces in this proposal, before you can get this plant in 
operation to make your engines? How many years is it going to take 
vou to build the plant? 

Captain Reynoups. We expect to have engines out of there within 
20 months after the approval of this procedure. 
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The Cuairman. Then, how many months is it going to take to 
build the plant? Twelve months? 

Captain Reynoups. The plant will be built in less than 12 months, 
under present plans. 

The CHarrMan. Then 20 months from the date of the approval of 
this vou can begin to turn out engines? 

Captain ReyNoups. Yes, sir. The reason for that is that we are 
now building parts at Chrysler for these engines. We have done the 
basic planning already. 

The CHarkMAN. You are going to have sufficient machine tools? 

Captain Reynoups. The machine tools are scheduled. If this thing 
is approved we expect to have that through. We have a detailed 
scheduling of the building and of the equipping of that. 

The CHairnMaAN. Then you feel that you can begin to turn out 
engines in 20 months from the date that we approve this? 

Captain ReyNnoups. Yes, sir. 

The CHarkMan. And you will turn them out how fast? 

Captain ReyNnoips. They will come out, of course, a few at a time 
for the first 3 or 4 months. They will build up to around 200 within 
3 months, 200 per month. 

The CuHarrMan. Two hundred a month. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics has made a complete survey of all 
other facilities and reached the conciusion that it is absolutely essential 
in the defense of the country to do this? 

Captain Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Has Chrysler been required to curtail its engine produc- 
tion through this material limitation? 

Captain Reynoups. Yes, sir; Chrysler has curtailed some of its 
operations already. 

Mr. Cote. What is Chrysler going to do with that space that is 
going to stand idle? 

Captain Reynouips. We are moving into that space with some of 
the production as I said now, with some of the parts that are being 
built. There is other Government work being moved into that plant. 

Mr. Cour. So that all of the space of Chrysler, as an illustration, 
which is required to discontinue from civilian production because of 
material limitations is going to be used by the military for military 
production? 

Captain ReyNoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. But the requirements of the military exceed the space 
losses- nes 

Admiral Nose. The nature of some of the requirements is such 
that it cannot be met in current existing plants, Mr. Cole. ‘That is 
our trouble. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, you are using up all of the space of industry which 
has been required to become idle because of allocations? 

Admiral Nosue. Mr. Chairman, Captain Reynolds has a very fine 
presentation on this, if the committee will indulge us fer al cut 10 
minutes | think it will be fine if you listen. 

The CuHairmMan. We will be glad to hear the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Go right ahead, Captain. 

Captain Rrynoups. Thank vou, sir. 

The Cuairman. I just remembered what thet chart was up there 
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Now the committee can bear this one thing in mind. Now listen 
to this. Under the law today, in building the plant, it is Govern- 
ment property and can’t be disposed of except by a special act of the 
Congress. That is the law today. Of course, if the veto is over- 
ridden and that bill becomes law, then this plant will remain Govern- 
ment property until the two committees agree to its disposal. But 
if that does not become a law, section 407 makes it impossible for 
this plant or any other plant to be disposed of except by special act 
of Congress. 

All right, now, Captain, go ahead. 

Captain Reynotps. The required industrial capacity to support 
the aireraft program has been made into a total plan. The plan is 
one which encompasses the aircraft which are bemg procured by the 
Air Force for themselves, for the Army and for the Navy; the aircraft 
which the Navy are procuring for themselves, for the Air Force and 
for the Army; also the commercial aircraft which will be used for the 
commercial operations and the private planes. 

This total program has been worked out, coordinated between the 
services and the Munitions Board, and is a published, accepted piece 
of paper. 

I want to talk today primarily about the engine plants and_ pri- 
marily in this case about the ones making jet engines. The situation 
that we are confronted with in this case is that of making the jet 
engines which are now being made by Pratt & Whitney. 

Now, at the beginning of the Korean situation the Pratt & Whitney 
plant at Hartford, Conn., was partially being used and was partially 
tooled. So we had an operation there in being and going. 

Now to go a little further with that will require looking at time 
this shows the months and vears across this direction {indicating}, 
and quantity in this direction [indicating]. And to start with, at 
the beginning of the Korean situation, or July 1950, we had a produc- 
tion of approximately 200 engines total from Pratt & Whitney. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, Captain, we don’t want to give anything 
that shouldn’t be given out in public. All this can be given out in 
public? 

Captain Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Two hundred when, Captain? Two hundred per 
month? 

Captain RryNoups. Approximately 200 per month, and that is the 
total outout. That is, that was for the commercial as well as for the 
military. 

Immediately placed upon that was the requirement as you see it 
going up, a requirement for immediately at least doubling or more of 
that production and the requirement to rise very rapidly. 

Now, I am not giving the igures in some of these cases because some 
of the Sigures are confidential, but I will give it so it can be used 
freely. 

Pratt & Whitney came along with a study and said, “That is the 
best we can do against the requirement” 

The Cuatrman. At the Hartford plant? 

Captain Reynoips. At the Hartford plant—‘‘and with the help 
you can immediately give us,’ which help was to eat in the Southing- 
ton plant, at Southington, Conn., and to add machine tools, both of 
which we started to do immediately. 
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Now, this requirement could not be met. So we took that out of 
the picture, set the production within the realms of what could be 
done and started into operation. 

Mr. Coir. What was the Southington plant? Was that owned 
by Pratt & Whitney? 

Captain Rreynouips. That was a Government plant built in the last 
war and was a stand-by plant. 

Mr. Coxe. It was idle? 

Captain Reynoips. Empty, idle; so it had to be tooled and put 
back into this program. 

Mr. Jounson. Does it conform there to what the red is? Expan- 
sion up to date? 

Captain Reynotps. This bells in across in this direction [indi- 
cating]. 

Now, as I say, there was this other requirement. That require- 
ment had to be taken out of there because it couldn’t be met. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, what I want to know is: As of today, say the 
Ist of June, almost, has it conformed to the red line? 

Captain Reynotps. No, sir. I will show you that in just a minute. 

We cut in the Southington plant. We started getting the machine 
tools in and started this operation. 

Now, the machine tools we had in reserve. We immediately 
started to move those into this operation. 

We took another step and that was to immediately activate another 
plant which was a last war plant—the Dodge, Chicago—and under 
the operation of the Ford Motor Co. we moved into that plant and 
started our planning. 

That would show in this case approximately 2 years before these 
engines started to come out of here. 

About that time Pratt & Whitney came down and said, “The 
schedule is slipping,” and the schedule was moved over a month or 
two. We did not meet the original plan. We were going as rapidly 
as possible on both of these procedures. 

Now by studying and by studies which had already been made for 
the past 3 years, we could see that further requirements could be cut 
in by activating what we had set forth as a plan. In other words, at 
the present time the requirement and the production can support 
additional engines. These engines are designed to come from Chrys- 
ler. All of this quantity which you see is on order, is required, is 
part of the total production as I said in the first place of the integrated 
program. 

In other words, we are now in a position of having Pratt & Whitney 
in their plants plus the Ford Motor Co. in the Government plant and 
with this proposed Chrysler deal to cut in and produce the engines 
required for this program. 

This is only a part of the total engine picture, but it is the part 
which we are confronted with with Chrysler. 

Mr. Cote. Does it represent all of the jet-engine picture? 

Captain RryNotps. No, sir; it does not. It only represents these 
particular jet engines and this one heavy requirement. There are 
other jet-engine requirements. 

Mr. Cour. Is this the major part of the jet requirements? 

Captain RreyNoups. It is one of the large parts. There are Allison, 
there are General Electric, and there are Westinghouse jet engines, 
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besides the Pratt & Whitney. This is one of the large quantities 
that are being used. 

Now our study and proposal was based on the fact that Chrysler has 
in and about Detroit 50 million square feet. They have 17 plants. 
They have the technicians, they have the specialists, they have the 
engineering background and they have people—people who are located 
there, people who are living there, and people who are supported 
there, who can do this job. 

Now in order to get these engines made any place, they must be 
made, manufactured. Then they must be tested, disassembled, in- 
spected, reassembled, and shipped. This testing operation is a very 
complex and a very expensive operation for the installation itself and 
it must be made wherever these are built and you must have those 
facilities. 

What we are proposing is to build a Government facility which has 
the testing and related assembly area with it. That proposal is to 
build that building outside of Detroit, so that you have two things. 
One is that vou have a protected area away from a bombing of Detroit 
itself. The other thing is that vou can back into the Chrysler facilities 
to the degree required when you reduce the civilian production. You 
go in the back door and you back into their plant, taking over areas 
as reauired. 

Now they have the facilities, they have the tools, and they have 
the ability in that plant. We will have to add certain special tools 
into the plant in order to make it operate. So we will add certain 
special tools. Their standard tools will be used on this operation. 
So as we back in here the people who are running the tools, running 
the lathes and the mills, go from automotive work to the aircraft 
engine work and that operation is immediately transformed. We 
have the special tools and any of the tooling people, maintenance 
people, and so on, immediately start working those tools into the 
picture. 

We can go into mobilization with this plant, backing in here as I 
stated to begin with on a very low operation. We can do some of 
the machining and all of the tests, assembly work, and related work 
here. Then that can be moved out into these facilities, so that this 
is purely test and its related assembly and all of the support from there. 

Now the Detroit area we know is vulnerable. We have not located 
a number of plants there. We have located this one. We have 
primarily done that in order that we do not get a situation of having 
to move all of that labor. 

Mr. SHorr. Captain, if you would yield there, don’t you think 
any place or any spot in America today is vulnerable? 

Captain Rrynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snorr. Of course. 

Captain Rrynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. I think vou made a pretty good case. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to cut him off, but we want to get 
on the marine bill. 

The Cuatrman. I thoroughly agree. Unless there are some 
questions from other members of the committee 

Mr. Suorr. I want to say, Captain, that is an excellent presenta- 
tion. I think it answers the questions many of us have in mind. 
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The Cuatrman. You are following the method of school teaching, 
by showing pictures; and nothing is more convincing than that. We 
may not read, but we can look at pictures. 

Mr. Puittpin. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions. 

What are you going to do in the event we have no all-out war, 
with all the engines that are made? 

Captain Rrynoups. The engines which are being made and which 
are under this program will be put in aircraft which are now on order 
and which will be delivered. We have a potential which will be 
known as acceleration insurance in this program. We can rapidly 
increase. Wecan rapidly bring that curve up here. It is acceleration 
insurance that we are building in there. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Captain Rrynoups. Plus the engines which we are now going to 
use. 

Mr. Pointer. If we shouldn’t have all-out war and you ship these 
engines and have them put in the planes—-l mean what are you 
going to do with the planes? 

Captain Rrynoups. The planes will be actually flown. The planes 
which- 

Mr. Puiu. If we do not have all-out war, we will not have the 
need for the large number of planes that are envisioned in this 
program. 

Admiral Nose. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that our program 
is not to build up to our mobilization requirements, but only to 
build up to a portion of our mobilization requirements, but have in 
being manufacturing capacity which is capable of rapid expansion 
so in case we do get into a full-out war we can quickly build and 
manufacture our requirements. 

The CuHatroMan. And at least to build up the very minimum of 
national security. 

Admiral Nosue. That is right. 

Mr. Puiteix. I understood the gentleman to say these planes 
were on order. 

The CuarrmMan. The planes are on order. 

Mr. Puitsin. The engines were on order. 

Admiral Nosur. The number of planes which are required to build 
us up to an approved level 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Admiral Nose. Which is somewhat short of mobilization require- 
ments, are on order, sir. 

Mr. Puiteixn. How are you going to handle the question of the 
obsolescence of these planes from time to time? Are you going to 
have other programs that will take into account vour need for new 
and better planes and better engines? 

Admiral Nose. I anticipate that as progress is made, the results 
of it will be put into our Armed Force programs. 

Mr. Puitein. And while I am on this question, Admiral, I would 
like to direct this question to vou and this would apply across the 
board not only to aircraft procurement but all other types of pro- 
curement. If we do not have all-out war, we will be making when 
we get this program as presently envisioned into operation tremendous 
quantities of material, what are we going to do with it?) Where are 
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we going to store it? Would you have to build new buildings to 
store it? 

Admiral Nose. It is my understanding that the national policy 
provides for increasing the height of the plateau of readiness both 
by personnel and by manufactured items and that when that is done 
the attempt will be made to reach a level which can be maintained 
over an extended period of vears. 

It is also my opinion that some of this material which is being 
procured as a portion of our mobilization requirements must be 
stored in existing facilities and possibly some new facilities will be 
required, as you inquired. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, I think the 
captain and the admiral have made a justification for interposing no 
objection to project No. 511—-F. If there are no questions 

Mr. Cour. If I may, I would like to ask the Admiral one question. 
It may be out of your field, Admiral, but I am curious to know to what 
extent if any the Bureau of Yards and Docks or whoever will be 
responsible for building this building—and I cite that only to illustrate 
their over-all thinking—has gone with respect to the lessons that have 
been learned through the atomic tests, with respect to construction of 
factory buildings and other types of structures? Maybe it is out of 
your field. If so— 

Admiral Noster. The Bureau of Yards and Docks will employ all 
the lessons which have been learned which are appropriate to apply to 
this type of building. I cannot state specifically what those are. 

Mr. Coir. You know that of a certainty they are? 

Admiral Nose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. You are not just saying typical of the naval service they 
are going to do it? 

Admiral Nosie. No;asa policy the Bureau of Yards and Docks will 
embody those lessons in the program. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In your statement you referred to the plant at 
Kansas City. Did you mean the one at Kansas City, Kans.? 

Admiral Nosie. Missouri. It is a large plant in which Westing- 
house is operating now, Mr. Van Zandt. 

The CHarrman. A quorum being present and without objection—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, just a minute. I have another 
question. 

The plant at Kansas City which I have reference to I think is in 
Kansas City, Kans., and was constructed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing jet engines during World War II. I was in that plant in 
December and a great percentage of it was occupied for the storage of 
coffee, sugar, and so forth. 

Now, has the Navy Department made a survey of that plant to 
ascertain that at least a great portion of it was available? 

Admiral Noxsur. I haven’t been there, Mr. Van Zandt, but I 
understand the plant I had reference to made reciprocating engines 
in World War II, and not jet engines, and that Westinghouse is 
opening the plant and getting the machine tools in for the purpose 
of manufacturing jet engines there. But it is my understanding that 
the full plant will be occupied. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Coarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to compliment the Admiral on a very fine 
presentation. I am glad to see that you are locating these plants in 
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the areas where you have the manpower, the skilled technical help, the 
equipment, and the raw materials, rather than putting them, like you 
did the B-36 plant, down in the heart of the cattle country and you 
had considerable difficulty with it ever since. So I am glad to see you 
are going back to fundamentals and placing these plants where they 
rightfully belong. I know the Navy didn’t put it down there, but it 
was put down there. 

The CHarRMAN. Any questions from any other members of the 
committee? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask one question. The 
Captain mentioned the Ford plant in Chicago. Is that the plant 
that was making the B-29 engines in the last war? 

Admiral Nosier. That is the one that Chrysler operated in the last 
war. 

Mr. Green. Chrysler operated it? 

Admiral Nosue. Yes, that is the one. 

Mr. Green. Is that the one that they made the automobiles in 
after the war—Tucker? 

Admiral Nosue. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Captain Rreynoups. Yes, sir, it made the aircraft engines in the 
last war. ‘Tucker tried to take it over after the war and it has been 
idle since. 

Mr. Green. Have you taken that over now? 

Captain Reynoups. That is taken over and is in operation, is the 
one which is turning out these engines. It is under the cognizance of 
the Air Force and is now in operation. 

Mr. Green. Is the plant in operation or is it in the process of being 
equipped to operate? 

Captain Reynoups. It is being retooled and there is some work 
being done there. It is a long process to get that thing cleaned up, 
retooled, and put back in after they made automobiles. 

Mr. Green. How many engines would you be able to produce out 
of that plant? That is a tremendous plant. 

Captain ReyNoups. About 600 per month. 

The CHairMAan. Members of the committee, I think we are in a 
position to act favorably on project No. 511—-F. If there is no objec- 
tion, we will so advise the Department that the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives interpose no objection to 
the expenditure of $35,000,000 for the construction of the plant. 

The CHarrMan. Now take up the plant at Hartford, Conn., in 
which you propose to spend $3,900,000 for the construction of 
helicopters. 

Admiral Nosite. Mr. Chairman, earlier in our meeting why you 
accused us of the philosophy of making the rich get richer and the poor 
getting poorer. 

The CHarrmMan. Accused you of what, Admiral? 

Admiral Nosie. Of our philosophy of making the rich get richer 
and the poor, poorer. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, that is the philosophy of Mr. Gavin right 
now, as he announced. 

Mr. Gavin. It is not my philosophy. But it is not good common 
sense to put an airplane plant in the heart of the cattle country. | 
didn’t agree with it at that time and I don’t now. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s not get inanargument. Let’s go to the facts. 
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Admiral Nosie. Kaman is a small operator. Up to the present 
time I think they have made a total of about four helicopters. But 
it gives promise of being a very useful type of helicopter. There is a 
considerable requirement by all the three services for that type of 
aircraft. 

The CHarrmMan. No doubt about that. 

Admiral Nosxe. There is in prospect immediately for the Kaman 
Corp. a backlog of orders which approximates $17 million. He 
hasn’t much of a plant to do anything with where he now is. He has 
to vacate because of a lease from the Air Force and they want to 
move in themselves. 

It is proposed that we set him up in business by purchasing the 
land, by putting up the buildings, and by only a modicum of machine 
tools, and requiring at least initially that the greatest amount of 
subcontracting as is possible be done. 

The CHairman. Of course we all recognize that helicopters are 
plaving a very effective role, a new role in the defense and in warfare. 

You want to spend $3,900,000 for a building, machine tools, and to 
put this company to manufacture. Approximately how much does 
this type of helicopt ‘r cost? 

Admiral Noster. The indicated cost here, Mr. Chairman, is that 
they will run presently around $300,000 in the tvpe of manufacture 
which they are doing, which is hand-made and rather slow. When 
you get into quantity production those prices should come down 
materially. 

The CHatrrMan. You made a complete survey and reached the 
decision that it was the proper course to pursue? 

Admiral Nosie. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. And you are satisfied that the best interests of the 
Government is being protected in doing this? 

Admiral Nosie. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions from any members of the committee? 

No response. ) 

The CuairmMan. If not, then the committee will interpose no 
objection to the proposal No. 503. Let the clerk advise the Depart- 
ment. 

Now, Admiral, I think that winds up all the projects. 

Now I want tosay this. This Project Committee, as I stated on the 
floor of the House, consists of Mr. Sasseer, Mr. Philbin, and Mr. 
Anderson, of California, who is on it but he asked to be relieved and I 
designated Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Short and myself. 

If this veto is overridden, why then in all probability I will have to 
ask some other members to join in with this committee so we can give 
prompt consideration. And we will have some member of the staff 
devote his whole time if necessary to looking after these projects, so 
there will be absolutely no delay in passing on them. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to the status of a 
helicopter plant expansion in Pennsylvania, in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, which came to my attention last week. It was bemg held up 
on this real estate processing. I understood that this was one of the 
items that was to be considered by the committee, with the others that 


were passed today. 
) 


Admiral Nosie. Can I speak to that, sir? 
The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 
Mr. Cole, have we a project here dealing with that? 
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Admiral Nosue. No, sir, there is no project before the committee 
on. that. 

Mr. Cote. Do you know the item I am referring to? 

Admiral Nosue. I know the details; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. I understood from Mr. Smart it is up here among these 
other items. 

The CHartrMaANn. No; these are the only two that I know of. 

Admiral Nosue. Mr. Cole refers to the request by the Piasecki 
Helicopter Co. for additional facilities. The proposal was made to the 
Navy Department that we procure land, that we furnish a building, a 
hangar building and test facility, and also certain machine tools. 

In view of the fact that Piasecki has presently a portion of a plant, it 
was recommended that the Piasecki Corp. itself purchase the land, 
build the building, the hangar and the test facilities, and that the 
Government furnish the machine tools to work with. 

The CHarrMan. Now, Admiral, before you leave the stand, you had 
a project here of $30 million for Hudson. You have withdrawn that 
after further study and the work is being done somewhere else, is that 
correct? 

Admiral Nosie. That is correct, sir. 

The CHAtRMAN. So by the process of close scrutiny, why we were 
able in that particular instance to save the building of that plant? 

Admiral Noster. We have been able to avoid having that expense 
because a facility became available which we had not anticipated 
would become available. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now, are there any more projects 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. You say they have only built four helicopters, this 
outfit? 

Admiral Nosie. Something of that order. It might be eight. 
Just a few. 

Mr. Bares. What are the features that are so outstanding about 
this particular company that vou want to assist them? 

Admiral Nosuer. It is not the company that has the outstanding 
features as it is the design of the helicopter. 

Mr. Bares. I presume that— 

Admiral Nosie. The company won a competition among all 
helicopters and it has a feature which others do not have. 

Max, can you speak to that? 

Captain Rreynoups. Yes, sir. 

This helicopter has a gearing arrangement and a drive mechanism 
which insures safety beyond what the other helicopters have. There 
are two types being made, one an operational and one a trainer, 
which have the outlook of extreme safety compared to what we have 
had up until now. The development looks very good and it held up 
above the others in competition. 

Mr. Barrs. What is the maximum speed of the latest mode!? 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, I am going to ask vou to keep the 
committee advised as to the progress of these contractors that operate 
these plants. You put a man in charge of it and you pay him a fee 
and the Government pays all the expenses. I certainly hope we won't 
have the same thing happen in these plants that happened in World 
War II, when we spent large sums of money, invested in large plants, 
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and we never did get anything. So we will call on you at various 
times, and advise the committee what is coming out of these plants 
in which the Government is making the investment. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Nosuie. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute, Admiral. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, please? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. This is not for the record. 

(Statement made outside the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. We have another project here. Mr. Smart, what 
is the project? 

Mr. Smarr. That is the approval, Mr. Chairman, by the com- 
mittee of the substitute contract of the Navy with the Florida Keys 
Aqueduct Commission. 

You will recall we passed a bill out of this committee, Public Law 
379, Eighty-first Congress, providing for the Navy, to take over the 
supply of water to the Florida Keys down at Key West. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. This is merely a formality, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuartrMan. Is there anything to do? 

Mr. Smarr. I think nothing more than the committee wants to be 
advised. 

The CHarrMAN. Of course, the committee knows years ago we 
built a pipeline from Homestead, Fla., down to Key West and they 
had a contract that the Government would furnish Key West water. 

This is a renewal or a new type of contract? 

Mr. Smarr. This is a new contract wherein the Navy proposes and 
must, under the circumstances, furnish that water. 

The CHatrMan. We don’t have to do anything? 

Mr. Smarr. Not if you don’t wish. I think it is purely a formality. 

Mr. Evsron. Furnish water along the way? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, along the way, one-hundred-and-some-odd 
miles, to the city of Key West. Key West gets its water out of 
Homestead, Fla., and Admiral Moreell—when they developed Boe: 
Chica and those other places down in Key West, the Government 
built this water line and under contract to furnish the water to the 
Little White House and everything else down at Key West. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, we interpose 

Mr. Cuemente. Mr. Chairman, can’t we take 5 minutes and hear 
someone from the Department on this? 

The CuarrMan. We will appoint Mr. Clemente—— 

Mr. Green. I would like to look into it, too. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Elston and Mr. Green subcommittee members 
to give a report to the committee. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Now the next bill we will call up—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, what is the committee to report on? 

The CuarrmMan. Report on a contract to furnish water to Key West 
out of a Navy-owned pipeline. 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON KEY WEST AQUEDUCT 
PROJECT 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 24, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 9:15 a. m., Hon. William J. Green (chair- 
man of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Green. All right, Commander. What is your name? 

Commander Corrapt. My name is Commander Peter Corradi, 
representing the : hief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

‘eGnder Public Law 379, Eighty-first Congress, first session, the 
. Secretary of the Navy was authorized to cancel an agreement entered 
into.on March 18, 1941, between the Department of the Nav y and the 
© Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission for the construction, operation, 
-ang_maintenance of a water-supply system which serves the Florida 

= Ke$s. The act provides that upon cancellation of this 1941 agree- 

mend the following shall be complied with: The surrender to the 

SE ihepartnant of, the “Nav vy of all right, title, and interest, if any, of the 
aqueduct conan in and to the water-supply system constructed 
in accordan¢@with the agreement; second, the payment by the 
Department of the Navy to the commission of the sum of $1,096,- 
392.91, which is the amount paid by the commission to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy under the 1941 agreement; and, third, the furnishing 
by the commission of satisfactory assurance that it will use this 
money solely to retire bonds heretofore issued by it under the terms 
of a trust indenture between the commission and the First National 
Bank of Miami, Fla., which bonds are held by the RFC. 

The act provides that upon cancellation of the 1941 agreement the 
Secretary of the Navy shall enter into a new agreement to supply water 
to the aqueduct commission under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Navy and the commission shall determine to be 
proper. 

After protracted negotiations representatives of the Navy, the 
aqueduct commission, and the RFC have reached agreement upon 
the terms of the proposed contract canceling the 1941 agreement and 
upon the terms of a new contract under which the Navy will supply 
water to the commission. 

The terms of the new contract for the sale of water to the aqueduct 
commission have been carefully drawn to fully protect the interests 
of the Navy and the Federal Government. They include provisions 
for the conservation of water, for the control of unaccounted-for 
water, for metering of all water taken under the contract, and for a 
rate structure that is believed to be equitable. 

We believe that these provisions afford the Government a fair and 
businesslike agreement under which it will sell water to the com- 
mission in the future. 
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In establishing the rate structure consideration was given to the 
original cost of the entire water- -supply facilities, the amount of 
depreci iation, interest on the investment, cost of maintenance and 
repair, cost of operation, and general administrative overhead. 

The resulting rate structure is designed to return to the Govern- 
ment the full cost of furnishing water to the commission. 

Section 2 of the act, Public Law 379, provides that prior to the 
execution of these new agreements the Secretary of the Navy or his 
duly designated representative shall consult with your committee as 
to the terms thereof. In accordance with this requirement, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy by letter of February 15, 1951, 
forwarded to your committee for your consideration copies of the 
proposed contract. It is the opinion of the representatives of the 
Navy that these contracts are entirely in accordance with the provision 
of Public Law 379, and their approval by vour committee is recom- 
mended. 

My appearance here this morning is to enable you to question me 
and representatives of the Navy whom I brought with me, on the 
terms of this contract, in order that it may be made entirely clear to 
you what the contract covers and to answer any questions that you 
may have, sir. 

Mr. Green. Do you have a copy of the terms of the contract? 

Commander Corrapt. I have a copy of each contract—the one 
which cancels the existing agreement and the new one which estab- 
lishes the rate structure and the terms under which water will be 
sold to the commission. 

Mr. Smarr. It might be well, Mr. Chairman, to put in the record 
at this time the circumstances at Key West, so far as the Navy is 
concerned, which make it desirable from a Navy standpoint to have 
water at Key West; in other words, what do we have down there in 
the way of a Navy facility? Can you answer that, Commander? 

Commander Corrapr. Yes. The Navy has a naval base at Key 
West which includes various operating and training facilities as well 
as a naval air station at Boca Chica. The present Navy population, 
both military and dependents approximates 10,000 people. 

Mr. Smart. Is there any other source of water? As I recall it, they 
previously got water in there by tanker, which was quite an expensive 
operation and that was the reason why they went to this pipeline back 
in 1941; is that correct, Commander? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. I might mention that when the 
original act was under consideration, the entire history of the Florida 
Keys aqueduct was gone into very thoroughly and it appears in various 
reports, principally a report of a subcommittee of your committee 
headed by Mr. Kilday—I am looking for the date here. 

Mr. Smarr. That was the full committee report on the bill which 
was reported to the House. 

Commander Corrapi. That was the committee report to the 
House. 

There is no question about the necessity for the aqueduct and the 
justification for the Government—the Navy, that is—to construct it. 

To go briefly into a little of the history, in 1941 when this aqueduct 
was authorized and subsequently when it was constructed, provision 
was made for the Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission, a State 
agency, to contribute approximately one-third of the cost of the 
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aqueduct in return for one-third of the water which was to be trans- 
mitted through the pipeline. The aqueduct was built. Numerous 
difficulties were encountered in administering the original agreement. 

Firstly, the estimated cost was exceeded in the actual construction. 
Although this sum which I mentioned of $1,096,000 covered one-third 
of the estimated cost, there was a deficit of some $300,000 between 
the actual amount that the aqueduct commission contributed toward 
the aqueduct construction and the actual one-third cost of the job. 

Subsequently, the aqueduct commission failed to contribute one- 
third of certain major improvements to the aqueduct which the Navy 
found necessary to accomplish, resulting in a total indebtedness of the 
aqueduct to the Navy of approximately $500,000. 

It was that difficulty which led to the enactment of this legislation. 
There were two solutions open: (1) to turn the case over to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for such action as they deemed necessary; and 
(2) this act, which in essence enables the Florida Keys Aqueduct Com- 
mission to bail out in that we pay them off their investment and take 
over the entire aqueduct. They no longer have any title to it, and any 
water they buy from now on will be bought at a rate which is estab- 
lished in the contract which I just handed you. 

Mr. Exsron. That indebtedness was an indebtedness from the State 
of Florida, really, to the Navy, wasn’t it? 

Commander Corrapt. Well, the Florida Keys Aqueduct Commis- 
sion to the Navy, yes. 

Mr. Etsron. And what becomes of that indebtedness now? Is that 
wiped out? 

Commander Corrapr. Under the terms of Public Law 379 that in- 
debtedness would be wiped out. 

Mr. Exsron. And as I understood your first statement, the Navy 
would take over the whole thing and pay sufficient money to wipe out 
the RFC loan? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. So that all parties are made whole as of the date of the 
execution of this agreement? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Nobody owes anybody anything? 

Commander Corrapi. After the payment is made of the amount 
I mentioned, of $1,096,000. 

Mr. Euston. Yes. So that all debts are cleared away and the 
Navy comes into sole possession of the properties of the aqueduct 
commission ? 

Commander Corrapr. Yes, sir. The aqueduct commission, when 
it is paid off, will lose its right and interest in the aqueduct. 

Mr. Euston. Now, will the project be self-sustaining? 

Commander Corrapi. The project will be self-sustaining. 

Mr. Exsron. So that it will not be necessary to come back to the 
Federal Government for more funds to operate it? 

Commander Corrapt. The rates that are set up for sale of water 
to the aqueduct commission are sufficient to take care of all mainte- 
nance and operating costs. 

Mr. Extston. Now who pays for this water? Is that paid for by 
the Navy and by civilians along the way? 

Commander Corrapit. The Navy runs the entire water-supply 
facility. We will have one customer and that will be the Florida 
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Keys Aqueduct Commission. Any civilians along the way desiring to 
purchase water will purchase it from the Florida Keys Aqueduct 
Commission. The aqueduct commission will own their own distri- 
bution system. The Navy has no distribution system. The Navy 
has no private customers other than the commission. 

Mr. Exsron. How much of the water is going to be consumed by 
the Navy and how much by others? 

Commander Corrapr. Under this contract, it is the intent that 
only surplus water will be sold to the commission; that is, water that 
is surplus to the needs of the Navy. And that is clearly spelled out 
and has been brought out in the negotiations. 

The Navy at the present time utilizes approximately one-half of 
the total capacity of the aqueduct. The aqueduct is designed so 
that in the event of mobilization, as the Navy needs go up, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total capacity will be Navy and the balance 
of one-third will remain for distribution by the commission. 

Mr. CLiemente. Who set the pattern of rates for the water charges? 

Commander Corrapr. The rates set up in our proposed contract? 

Mr. Ctemente. Well, were they approved by the Florida State 
Public Service Commission? 

Commander Corrapr. They have not been submitted to the Florida 
State Public Service Commission. 

Mr. CLtementer. Then you better check into that, for fear you 
migut be violating the law in the State of Florida and open yourself , 
to a court action sometime in the future. 

Commander Corrapt. I do not believe that the State of Florida 
has any jurisdiction in this case. Mr. Gold, our attorney, is here. 
I would like to ask him to answer that question, if I may. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, you are supplying water to a State entity 
and you are going to charge them for it. Are they the prevailing 
rates for water supply in Florida or are they not? Are they higher— 
lower? 

Mr. Gop. Well, if | may be permitted to answer the question— 

Mr. CLtemente. Give your full name, please. 

Mr. Goip. My name is Harold Gold. I am assistant counsel for 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

I think, sir, to answer your question, I would have to tell you a bit 
about the Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission. They were a creature 
of the laws of the State of Florida. They were chartered at the time 
of the construction of the original aqueduct to enter mto a contract 
with the Government. One of the specific purposes of the law was 
to enable them to participate with the Navy in the construction of 
this aqueduct. They are dependent upon revenues from the sale of 
water for their financing; they do not pledge the credit of the State. 
They are authorized to enter into contracts with the Navy. And the 
rate structure that prevails in this proposed contract—that is, the 
rates that the Navy and the Commission will agree to—in my opin- 
ion, are not subject to regulation by the other Florida State agencies. 

Mr. CLtemente. You base that on what, sir? 

Mr. Goup. I think it is the act which created the Florida Keys 
aqueduct. I don’t have a copy of it here. 

Mr. CLemente. You see, if you keep the operation of this water 
system on the basis between the Navy and the Florida State Com- 
mission you are all right. But the commission is going to sell water 
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to private individuals. If your rate is 3 cents a hundred cubic feet 
higher than the regular rate in Florida and the individual buying 
the water is buying it for 5 cents above the rate, you are liable for 
court action. 

Mr. Goup. Well, the Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission is the 
only source of water in the area in which they serve. 

Mr. Euston. And it is a State agency? 

Mr. Gouip. That is correct. 

Mr. Green. And they are a distributor? 

Mr. Goup. That is correct. They have taken over by lease the 
distribution system of the city of Key West. 

Mr. Ciemente. I still think you better check it with the State 
attorney general of the State of Florida and find out whether or not 
you would be violating the law, between the sale of water from the 
Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission to the individuals. 

Commander Corrapr. The rate at which the commission will 
sell water to its customers will undoubtedly be subject to the juris- 
diction of the State. 

Mr. Ciemenre. That is right. 

Commander Corrapi. However, that rate is several times the 
rate which the Navy proposes to charge the commission. In other 
words, we are the source of the water for the commission. They add 
their distribution charges and maintenance charges and establish 
their rate. 

Now it has been considerably more. I have been informed that 
there is no public utilities commission in the State of Florida. But 
the statement I just made would apply anyway, that they add to our 
charges their costs, overhead, and so forth, and establish their local 
rates. 

Mr. CLemMente. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is pertinent to point out that that has been 
the situation since 1941, when this relationship came into’ being. 
So they operated for 10 vears under almost the same system that 
they propose to operate under this contract, except that the Navy will 
be the sole owner of the aqueduct and the commission will continue 
sole ownership of the distribution system. 

Mr. Green. Are the rates similar to the ones that have been charged 
under the old contract? 

Commander Corrapr. Under the old contract the commission 
and the Navy shared the costs on a two-thirds—one-third basis. 

Mr. Ctemenre. Isn’t there going to be an increase, because now 
the aqueduct commission doesn’t share in it any more and they have 
to pay for the water? 

Commander Corrapt. That is right. 

Mr. Ciementre. They could have gotten one-third of the supply of 
water without charge because they had one-third investment in the 
aqueduct. 

Mr. Goto. No. If I may interject, while they were getting one- 
third of the water—that was an approximate figure—they were to 
bear a proportion of the charges for operations which their amount 
of water bore to the total amount going through. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Still that amount of money was still less than they 
are going to pay right now for the water. 

Mr. Gotp. That is correct. But—-— 
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Commander Corrapi. Excuse me, Harold. We don’t believe so. 
Their share of the maintenance and operating cost on a proportionate 
basis, as has been paid heretofore, if to that we were to add the cost 
of the financing of their investment, interest, and so forth, I believe 
that the rates would be comparable to those which they are going to 
be charged under this contract. I might mention that the commis- 
sion is wholly in agreement with this agreement. 

Mr. Ciemente. I am not arguing about whether the commission 
is in agreement or not. I am just wondering how you are going to 
pay off the indebtedness against this thing. You said it is going to be 
self-sustaining. 

Commander Corraptr. It is going to be self-sustaining because 
under the rate structure as established in the contract all elements of 
cost are taken into consideration. We have in the rate structure the 
cost of depreciation of the facilities, the cost of interest on the total 
investment, which of course we were not paying heretofore. 

Mr. CLemente. Is there any additional cost to the Government 
under this new contract? 

Commander Corrapi. No, sir. In fact, I might mention for the 
record that under this new contract the return to the Government 





for the water sold to the commission would be quite a bit more per Y 
vear. 

Mr. Green. Under the new contract there will be an amount of 
money paid to the aqueduct commission. It will be money that they ’ 


put up originally? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLremente. That is what I asked vou. 

Mr. Green. That is what he asked. 

Mr. Evsron. That will not be a recurring charge? 

Commander Corrapt. That will be a nonrecurring charge and we 
will have to come before the Congress for an appropriation for that. 

Mr. Evsrox. Yes. Now, you do not anticipate, though, coming 
before Congress any other vear for an appropriation? 

Commander Corrapi. No, sir; it will be a fixed amount which will 
be a one-time proposition and in the amount I just 

Mr. Green. That amount of money will give the Navy sole 
ownership. 

Mr. Ciemente. I realize that. When Mr. Elston asked the 
question about whether you are going to come back to Congress any 
more, the commander said “ No.” 

Commander Corrapi. | misunderstood the question. [| interpreted 
it as a question about maintenance and operating charges. 

Mr. Exsron. You mean you would come only for this appropria- 
tion; that is all? 

Commander Corrapt. What it boils down to: We want to buy out 
the commission and take over this aqueduct. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is what I want to know. How much is it 
going to cost the Government? 

Commander Corrapt. | recited that figure. It was $1,096,392.91. 

Mr. CLemente. That is now? 

Commander Corrapr. That is the exact amount which the com- 
mission contributed to the cost of the aqueduct. 

Mr. Ciemente. You pay off $1,096,000. How much more are 
you going to pay in 5 or 10 vears? 
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Commander Corraptr. Nothing. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. No more? 

Commander Corrapt. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I might add, that apparently is the amount of bonded 
indebtedness of the commission. That payment is authorized in 
Public Law 379 which is already passed, for the Navy to do that. 

Now it is stipulated that that amount of money which the Navy 
pays back to the commission is earmarked to retire the bonds which 
are outstanding and which represent the total ownership interest of 
the commission in the aqueduct. 

Mr. Cuemente. How about the RFC loan? 

Mr. Smarr. That is it. 

Commander Corrapr. That is it. Under Public Law 379, this 
contract is contingent upon the furnishing by the commission of 
satisfactory assurance that it will use this money solely to retire bonds 
heretofore issued by it, under the terms of the indenture between it 
and the First National Bank of Miami, which bonds have been taken 
up by the RFC 

Mr. Exsron. Now, what are the physical properties worth? The 
Government will have physical properties that are perhaps worth 
the appropriation, or more, won’t they? 

Commander Corrapi. Yes. To give you some figures, the original 
cost of construction was $5,087,000. 

Mr. Euston. It will cost a good many times that now to put that 
in, won't it? 

Commander Corrapr. That was 1941-42 figures and I think it 
would be safe to add about 75 percent to that for current cost. 

Mr. CLemente. The aqueduct is in good repair? 

Commander Corrapi. The aqueduct is in good condition at the 
present time, yes. 

Mr. CLemenre. I don’t like to be alluding back to the legal aspect, 
but | wish your county would check with the attorney general of the 
State of Florida just to make sure that some day vou won't be open 
to an action by the people. 

Mr. Gotp. We will check that. I am fairly certain that we will 
not be, but in view of vour suggestion I think it would be well to re- 
check it. 

Mr. Cuemente. I think we had a case in New York—of course we 
have a public service commission in New York-——where a private water 
company built an installation and ran water for vears and then sud- 
denly we take over. An action was started in the supreme court 
voiding the contract. It was about three and a half vears through 
the courts. 

Mr. Gouin. I think the situation in this case is different. 

Mr. CLemMente. It looks different. But, I sav, I wanted to spell 
that out in my mind, as a precautionary measure. 

Commander Corrapt. We will investigate that phase of it. Gentle- 
men, we don’t want to give the impression that the Government is 
taking over an aqueduct and then having the people having to pay 
more money because the Government owns it totally now. We have 
enough complaints. 

Mr. Smarr. In that connection, Mr. Clemente, it might be per- 
tinent to state for the record the rate before and what it is going to 
be under this contract, in dollars and cents. 
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Mr. Green. That is what I was going to ask. 

Mr. Smarr. Can you give the committee any indication? 

Commander Corrapt. I have no figures on what the commission 
rate structure is to their customers. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, so far as you know—— 

Mr. Green. Will this effect any change in the rate from the 
commission to the consumers? 

Commander Corrapt. It should not. 

Mr. CLtemente. If you can get the figures, would you give it to us 
for the record, Commander? 

Mr. Extsron. Aren’t they set up in this contract? 

Commander Corrapt. The current figures? This contract estab- 
lishes the rate structure for sale of water from the Navy to the commis- 
sion only. We have, or course, no control over what the commission 
charges to its customers. 

Mr. Green. Of course, you didn’t have any rates set before on 
that? 

Commander Corrapt. No, sir. 

Mr. Green. Because they were entitled to one-third of the water 
free. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. He said they had to pay a charge for operating 
costs. 

Commander Corrapr. I would like to correct that statement that I 
made before. They paid a proportionate share of the cost of mainte- 
nance and operation. It was estimated as one-third to two-thirds, 
However, if they used more, they used half of the water, they paid half 
of the maintenance and operating costs. It fluctuated. 

Mr. CLemente. Isn’t there an elastic clause in this contract that if 
operating expenses Increase, to increase your rates? 

Mr. Goup. There is, sir. 

Mr. Extsvon. I haven’t read the contract. I haven’t had a chance 
to read all its terms. But the Navy now owns this property, if this 
contract were signed?) They own all the physical properties of every 
kind? 

Commander Corrapt. That is the intent; ves. And that will be 
what will exist when this contract is executed. 

Mr. Eusron. Then the commission will go ahead and maintain 
and operate the aqueduct: is that correct? 

Commander Corrapr. No sir. The Navy will maintain and oper- 
ate its property, which will be the aqueduct. The commission will 
maintain and operate its distribution system. 

Mr. Eitsron. That is what I meant to say. They will maintain the 
distribution svstem, 

Commander Corrapi. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. That is the pipeline and meters and charging for the 
water used by customers, and so forth. The Navy wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with that? 

Commander Corrapi. That is right, sir. We will meter water 
delivered to the commission at specified points. 

Mr. Euston. And you are really not concerned at all with the rate 
they charge to private customers? 

Commander Corrapi. That is it. 

Mr. Exsron. It is really no affair of the Navy at all? 

Commander Corrapt. That is right. 
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Mr.’Etsron. | mean, it: won’t cost the Government any more one 
way or the other. That is up to them to fix the rates? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. CueMente. What is your source of water, Commander? 

Commander Corrapi. The subterranean deposit in the upper part 
of the State. It is alarge subterranean lake—potable water. 

Mr. Ciemente. Do you have to do any filtering? 

Commander Corrapi. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. It is up by Homestead, isn’t it? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. How long is that line? 

Commander Corrapbt. Approximately 120 miles long. 

Mr. Euston. I would like to ask vou a question or two that are 
beside the contract. Have you seen the pipeline? 

Commander Corrapt. No, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Have vou seen it? 

Mr. Goup. I have sir, yes. 

Mr. Exsron. It doesn’t appear too large. It is the one that runs 
along the road, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gotp. That is correct. It is sometimes underground and some- 
times just alongside the road. 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Mr. Goup. It is 18 inches in diameter. 

Mr. Exsron. That is not too big in view of the increase that has 
taken place along the keys, building all sorts of motor courts and fish- 
ing lodges, and communities are springing up and are growing. It 
won't be long until that pipe line is going to be inadequate. 

Commander Corrapt. We have made a study of that situation and 
have determined that the pipe line will be adequate for some vears to 
come and with certain improvements which the Navy has in mind, 
could be increased in capacity to take care of any foresceable demands 
during the life of this contract. 

Mr. Exsron. What would those improvements be? 

Commander Corrapt. Be an increase in the pump capacity. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. The pressure. 

Mr. Exsron. You wouldn't have to lay a new pipe line? 

Commander Corrapi. No, sir. At the present time there is a rather 
long pull between the pumping stations. We would merely install 
additional pumping facilities to break up that long drop. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Boosting stations? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. Euston. Does the Navy have any other source of water supply 
at Key West? 

Commander Corrapr. Not other than catchment of rain water and 
the actual importation of water by water barges. 

Mr. Euston. Of course, you know this pipe line is very vulnerable. 
It wouldn’t be any job at all to put a stick of dynamite under it and 
blow it up. 

Commander Corrapi. We appreciate that, sir, and adequate 
storage capacity has been installed at the base to take care of antic- 
ipated outages. The control of the pipe line is rather effective and 
the storage capacity is such as to take care of the naval activities while 
even major repairs are being effected; that is, pulling out pieces of 
pipe and remserting them. 
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Mr. Exston. Well, in the case of emergency, if vou have storage 
capacity you could bring water in by tankers? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. Extsron. Of course, it would be prohibitive to patrol that pipe 
line all the time. 

Commander Corrapi. During the war it was patrolled. However, 
as you mentioned, the cost would be prohibitive under normal con- 
ditions. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Commander, are you very familiar with this project? 

Commander Corrapr. Yes. 

Mr. CLements. Would you say on the basis of this contract plus 
what vou know about the aqueduct that the Government is getting 
a very good piece of property, that vou encourage us to approve this 
contract? 

Commander Corrapi. Yes; I feel very strongly that we have an 
excellent contract and we have a good deal for the Government in 
these two contracts which vou have before vou. 

Mr. Green. Is there anv term to the contract, Commander? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. Green. What are the terms? 

Mr. Goup. Twenty-five vears is the term of the proposed con- 
tract, subject to termination by the Government under three condi- 
tions: (1) There is a default at any time by the aqueduct commission; 
(2) in the event at any time during the 25-year term the naval base 
is deactivated and appropriations are not available, then we can 
terminate the contract; and (3) in the event of national emergency if 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy it is necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense, we may terminate this contract. 

The 25-vear term compares with 50-vear term provided for in the 
original agreement. The Navy, of course, would have preferred to 
have no fixed term, but the RFC will still hold some bonds of the 
aqueduct commission and this period of time is necessary to enable 
the refunding, the refinancing of those bonds. 

Mr. Evsron. Aren't thev to be immediately refunded? 

Commander Corrapti. Well, as to that I think T could supply some 
further details. 

The amount of money that is authorized to be appropriated under 
this bill will not liquidate the entire indebtedness between the com- 
mission and the RFC. It will insofar as the proceeds of those bonds 
were used to acquire this interest in the aqueduct. But the RFC 
advanced other moneys as part of that bond issuance which the 
commission used in connection with its distribution svstem in the 
city of Kev West, vou see. 

Mr. Extston. Well, has the commission been required under this 
contract to pay off the RFC loan over a period of time? 

Commander Corrapi. No. As to that, the commission is re- 
quired—the commission presently has a trust indenture covering the 
bonds that it issued in the first instance. Those originally totaled 
$1,750,000. 

Mr. Evstron. And they will be wiped out? 

Commander Corrapi. No. They will be wiped out only to the 
extent of our $1,069,000 which will be appropriated and which the 
Navy will pay over expressly for the purpose of liquidating that 
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amount of bonds. But there will remain some balance of that issue 
still held by the RFC. 

Mr. Green. Still of that $700,000? 

Commander Corrapr. Part of that original $750,000 over this 
million. You see, the original indebtedness was $1,750,000. 

Mr. Extsron. Are they charging enough for water to eventually 
retire those bonds? 

Commander Corrapi. That is correct. They are required to 
under the trust indenture to obtain sufficient revenues to pay off or 
to meet the installments on bonds of principal and their interest 
payments. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. One question. I know you had three provisos, 
but in there you didn’t recite anything about protection the Govern- 
ment had in case of national disaster or the disruption of the service. 
Is there some such provision in the contract? 

Commander Corrapi. Well, the third provision that I mentioned 
which was termination in the event of national emergency if the 
Secretary of the Navy determines that such termination is required 

Mr. Cuemente. Mr. Elston was talking about somebody blowing 
up the line. 

Commander Corrapt. I can answer that question. This contract 
commits the Navy to sell to the commission only surplus water, water 
which the Navy does not need. Obviously if the Navy source is cut 
off, they have no surplus water and they don’t get any water. 

Mr. Green. At the end of 25-yvears when the contract is termi- 
nated, what happens to the facilities? 

Commander Corrapi. Well, the commission and the Navy pre- 
sumably will have to sit down and renegotiate, either renegotiate this 
ohe or negot late a new contract. 

Mr. Gouip. But under the terms of this proposed contract. the 
commission has no right to a renewal. I think what Commander 
Corradi is suggesting, in view of the circumstances and the need for 
water, if we do have surpius water available, why, we will sit down and 
negotiate a new deal, 

Mr. Green. That is entirely up to the Navy. 

Commander Corrapt. That is correct. 

Mr. Crementre. Commander, a little while ago vou mentioned 
something about vou had some extra work to do and the commission 
didn’t go along with paying it, $500,000? 

Commander Corrapi. That—— 

Mr. CLemente. I just wanted to ask you a question. Suppose in 
the future vou have to spend $500,000 again for this aqueduct. 
Would vou consider that as part of the operating expense under this 
agreement or would you have to assume that independently, the 
indebtedness? 

Commander Corrapr. An expenditure of that size would be pre- 
sumably considered as a capital improvement and the Navy would 
perform that just as any utility owning the system would and as part 


of their cost. 
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Mr. Green. Any future expenditure will be solely up to the Navy? 
Commander Corrant. Yes. 

Mr. Ciemente. No, not if it is rehabilitation. 

Mr. Green. Anything, because they are the owners? 
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Commander Corrapi. Yes; the Navy will be the sole owners 
and presumably we have to keep it in good repair. 

Mr. Ciemente. Yes; I know. I am referring to the rate you 
charge. You have a deviation chart there that says if the operating 
expenses are high you can charge more money, haven’t you? 

Mr. Goup. Yes. 

Commander Corrapt. Oh. 

Mr. Goup. If the expenditures involved are. operating expendi- 
tures 

Mr. Ciemente. That ts right. 

Mr. Gov. And they increase the cost to us of furnishing the water, 
then, under this provision for revision of the rates to cover that 
increased cost. 

Mr. Eston. | am concerned about what would happen in the 
event the Navy Department needs so much of the water that there 
isn’t sufficient water for the civilian population along the keys. 

Commander Corrapi. We have made a study of the population 
trends using all available figures, including those of the Census 
Bureau, and our technical study indicates that the pipeline can be 
increased in capacity to take care of any foreseeable expansion along 
the keys, both military and civilian. 

Mr. Exsron. Of course, the Navy isn’t obligated to increase the 
capacity of the system in order to take care of civilian needs, is it? 

Commander Corrapt. That is exactly right, sir. It is not. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, then, what would happen if the Navy increased 
its facilities ac Key West and they needed more water and there 
wasn't enough water for the civilian population along the keys? 

Mr. Ciemente. It is their responsibility. 

Commander Corrapi. Well, the expansion of 

Mr. Exsron. Off the record. 

Commander Corrapr. This is off the record. 

Mr. Eusron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Green. Is there anything else for the record, so we can let 
the reporter go? 

Mr. Exsron. I think that ought to be answered, Mr. Chairman. 

Commander Corrapr. | can answer that question. 

Mr. Evsron. That is something that the civilian population would 
be concerned about. 

Commander Corrapr. Water is lifeblood in this area. The increase 
in population and such economic activities as go on, everything, are 
geared to supply of water. This contract provides for a control in 
that we are selling to the commission surplus water and presumably 
if you will look at that rate structure the more water they use after 
a certain point the more they are going to have to pay for. I don’t 
think the population along the keys will get out of hand insofar as 
this supply of water is concerned. I believe we can furnish them 
with all the water they will need. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Clemente moves to interpose no objection to the 
contract, 

Mr. Euston. I second the motion. 

Mr. Green. Seconded by Mr. Elston. All in favor say ‘“Avye’’; 
contrary, “‘No”’. The ayes have it. So ordered. 

(Whereupon, at 10 a. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, May 25, 1951. 

The committee met at 11:20 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMAn. Now next week is Memorial week and most of the 
members will be out of town. It is necessary for me to be away from 
the committee on the next meeting, June 5, as one of my old friends, 
Admiral Noran Smith, is head of the university down in South Carolina 
and he hasn’t forgotten his old friend. So I must go down there to 
receive the degree of doctor of laws and when I come back I hope to 
be able to write a better Marine Corps bill than we did in days gone by. 

Mr. Rivers. What shall we call you, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. We will get to Mr. Green, who has a report. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you be Dr. Vinson or Chairman Vinson? 

The CuairMan. I will just be as I am, and just make as many errors 
in the future as | have in the past, just get myself in as much trouble 
as I have by talking too much. 

Mr. Smarr. Are vou ready? 

The CHarrMan. Yes; go ahead now. This is a report on a very 
important subject matter. 

Mr. Smarr. Public Law 379 of the Eighty-first Congress, which 
originated in the House Armed Services Committee, authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to cancel an agreement entered into on March 
18, 1941, between the Department of the Navy and the Florida Keys 
Aqueduct Commission. 

That law authorized the Navy to pay $1,096,000 to the commission 
with the specific provision that that sum would be used to retire a 
bonded indebtedness which represented the total amount of ownership 
of the commission in the aqueduct. Therefore, the purpose of this 
inquiry was to determine the terms of the new agreement between the 
Navy and the Commission. 

The new contract runs for a term of 25 vears. It recognizes that the 
Navy is the sole owner of the aqueduct and provides that the Navy 
will supply water to only one customer, the Florida Keys Aqueduct 
Commission. It has been agreed that the rate to be paid to the Navy 
by the commission will be sufficient to make the aqueduct a self- 
sustaining operation, and further provides that any increase in 
maintenance cost of the aqueduct to the Navy will authorize an 
increase in the rate to be paid by the commission for the water supplied 
it bv the Navy. 

The commission will continue to own all of the distribution facilities, 
and the rates which it shall charge its customers is a matter over which 
the Navy has no control. 

The construction of the aqueduct represents a capital investment, 
as of 1941, of slightly more than $5 million. Replacement costs under 
today’s prices would be considerably higher. Therefore, it is evident 
that the provisions of Public Law 379 and the terms of the proposed 
contract fully protect the best interests of the Government. 

Approximate!y 10,000 naval and military personne! rely upon this 
source of water at Key West. There is no other source except by 
water barge, which is prohibitively costly. The naval and military 
personnel will have first priority on this source of water and are 
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presently consuming approximately one-third of the supply. The 
only obligation of the Government under the proposed contract is to 
sell that amount of water which is surplus to the needs of the Navy to 
the Commission. The Navy is of the opinion that, with present 
facilities, it can supply water to any anticipated increase in either the 
civilian or military population at Key West. 

The subcommittee unanimously recommends the approval of the 
proposed contract. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou very much, Mr. Green. 

Let the statement be sent to the Department and advise the 
Department there is no objection on the part of the members of the 
committee. We report no objection. 

Mr. CLemente. Mr. Chairman, on that report, I think the last line 
should read, instead of “We approve the contract,” that “The com- 
mittee interposes no objection.” 

The CuarrMan. That is right, interposes no objection. 

Now there is a subcommittee headed by Mr. Clemente and Mr. 
Bates to make some inquiry in regard to the various camp activities. 
Now | hope that during the next week, if the House is not too busy, 
you and Mr. Bates can find time to make the inquiry. 

Mr. Clemente. Mr. Chairman, I am trying to finish up Sampson 
first. 

The Cuarrman. All right. | think that covers everything. And 
Mr. Hébert’s committee meets this afternoon at 2 o'clock. I will 
say to my conferee, Mr. Cole, that I am hoping it will be possible to 
hold a conference in the Senate either this afternoon or tomorrow. 
I am trying to work it up now. I don’t know what is going to happen. 
We will take a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee was recessed, subject 


to call of the Chair.) 
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[No. 26] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 2733 AND H. R. 4200, TO 
MAKE CERTAIN REVISIONS IN TITLES I THROUGH IV OF THE 
OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947, AS AMENDED, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1], 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 17, 1951, 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (vice 
chairman), presiding. 
Mr. Rivers. The next bill we have for consideration is H. R. 2733. 
(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 2733, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


a 
A BILL To make certain revisions in titles I through IV of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, 
quail { and for other purposes 
us f 
ies enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended 
Pr fuer amendedtby— 
~ (a)@Xeleting in sections 116 and 214 the last sentence thereof and substituting 
erefge the following sentence: ‘“Except when suspended under the provisions 
—_ a seettpn 426 (c), the remaining provisions of this title shall be effective during 
z AY pemod in which title III of this act is not in effect.” 
rb) Amending section 301 to read as follows: ; 
we Sic. 301. The : ithority granted by this title and all provisions thereof shall 
be effective durir ny period when the total number of line officers serving on 
active duty exceeds the number of line officers holding permanent appointments 
in the grade of ensign and above on the active list of the Regular Navy: Provided, 
That with respect to provisions relating to officers serving in grades of lieutenant 
(junior grade) and lieutenant, the President during any period that he determines 
the needs of the service so required may suspend the operation of any or all such 
provisions of this title.’’ 

(c) Deleting in the last sentence of subsection (g) of section 303 the word 
“annual” and changing the period at the end of the said sentence to a colon and 
adding the following new proviso: ‘‘Providing further, That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this subsection relating to the authorized number of officers in grade, 
in order to make adjustments for the number of officers in the Naval Reserve who 
may be ordered to active duty in any grade pursuant to this Act or to other pro- 
visions of law, the authorized number of officers in each grade concerned may be 
temporarily exceeded by such number of officers ordered to active duty in such 
grade until the next succeeding computation authorized by this subsection shall 
be made.”’ 

(d) Amending subsections (g) and (h) of section 303 by deleting where appearing 
the words ‘‘as of January 1 of each vear’’ and substituting in lieu thereof the words 
“at such times that the needs of the service require but not less than once 
annually’’. 

(e) Changing the period at the end of subsection (n) of section 304 to a colon 
and adding the following proviso: ‘‘Provided, That the President, during any period 
that he determines the needs of the service so require, may suspend the operation 
of this subsection.”’ 

(f) Amending section 426 by adding a new subsection as follows: 

‘“‘(c) The President may, at such time or times as he may deem advisable 
during any war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this 
Act, suspend the operation of any or all of the provisions of this Act which relate 
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to the distribution in grades, promotion by selection, involuntary retirement and 
discharge of officers of the naval service, and such suspension shall not continue 
bevond June 30 of the fiscal year following that in which such war or national 
emergency shall end.”’ 

Sec. 2. The Act of July 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, is further amended 
by changing the period at the end of section 5 to a colon and adding the following 
proviso: ‘‘Provided, That officers shall be temporarily promoted pursuant to this 
Act to grades above lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy and first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps only upon the recommendation of a board of officers convened 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask Mr. Ducander, our staff member, to give 
us What he has on this bill so that the committee will have the benefit 
of what the staff has done on this legislation. 

I may say that Mr. Vinson is quite insistent that we make an effort 
to report this bill out today because time is running against a large 
group of officers—and enlisted men? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Officers, only. 

Mr. Rivers. Officers now on active duty. So I am going to ask 
Mr. Duecander to give us the background before I ask the Department 
of the Navy to present it. 

Mr. Ducanprr. I just want to explain to the committee the 
predicament that we are in on this bill because time is running out. 
We have H. R. 2733. 

Mr. Rivers. That is our bill? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. In addition to that, the Department sent 
up another amendment to the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Rivers. Another one to this? 

Mr. Ducanper. Another one to H. R. 2733, asking that it be intro- 
duced. For some reason it was not introduced. I did not handle the 
matter but I think perhaps you could just marry this proposed 
legislation into H. R. 2733. 

On the Senate side, both bills were introduced. Both bills were 
reported from the Senate Armed Services Committee and are on the 
Consent Calendar. 

So we have the problem of trying to get this through the House 
and accepted by the Senate, so that we can get it done before June 30. 
The services feel that during a time like this it is not proper to let about, 
300 men out of service and then call Reserve officers to take their 
place. These men have been passed over twice because they are not 
best qualified, not because they are not fully qualified. Therefore you 
are letting these 300 men out of service. 

Mr. Bares. They can also call retired men? 

Mr. Ducanprer. If they are let out on severance pay? 

Captain Frren. Our j. g.’s and lieutenants are junior people with 
comparatively small amount of service. 

Mr. Ducanper. I would suggest that Admiral McMahon proceed 
with his statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Admiral, will you make your report on this bill. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FRED W. McMAHON, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL ON EMERGENCY REVISION TO THE OFFICER 
PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 AS AMENDED 


Admiral McManon. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2733, a bill “to make 
certain revisions in titles I through IV of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947” is intended to provide means to defer, during periods of 
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national emergency and rapid expansion when Reserve officers are 
being involuntarily recalled to active duty, the discharge of junior 
officers of the Regular service twice failed of selection for promotion. 
There is no intention of abandoning the permanent promotion system 
which requires forced attrition among Regular officers; we will return 
to permanent selection of junior officers and the discharge of those 
Regular officers twice failed of selection as soon as the situation 
permits. Further, the promotion of officers would not be accelerated, 
except ensigns are now being sears to lieutenant, junior grade, 
after about 2 years instead of : 

The temporary promotion of lieutenants and lieutenants, junior 
grade, of the Navy and captains and first lieutenants of the Marine 
Corps to next higher rank would be made under the same provisions of 
law as applied during World War II. It would result in: (1) post- 
poning the forced attrition required under present law, and conse- 
quent separation in these critical times, of those twice passed over by 
statutory boards and it would, therefore, (2) reduce the number of 
Reserve officers recalled to active duty to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding Navy. The bill would also make permanent the provisions 
which authorize the temporary promotion of all officers on active duty 
and the appointment and employment of non-Regular officers by 
eliminating the terminable features of title III of the Officer Personnel 
Act; these temporary features will currently expire at the end of 1956. 

During World War II, permanent law was suspended, and the 
temporary wartime act of July 24, 1941, was invoked. That was a 
well considered and necessary step and was recognition of the fact that 
all of the requirements governing officer distribution, appointment, and 
promotion for peacetime operation cannot be applied to the same 
extent under war conditions. During the expansion program incident 
to the Korean situation, the same compelling reasons existed for 
relaxation of rigid statutory requirements. Even prior to the declara- 
tion of the national emergency rapid expansion produced many of the 
problems incident to war or emergency. 

The Officer Personnel Act was designed to return the Navy to a 
stabilized peacetime condition following World War Il. Its original 
purpose was to effect a return to the system of permanent promotion 
by selection with provision for temporary ranks during the period 
required for transition from the wartime system. ‘To allow time for 
the Regular Navy officer strength to be brought to the desired level, 
interim measures were initiated to provide on a temporary basis, 
Reserve and temporary officers to supplement those of the Regular 
Navy. 

The philosophy of the Navy’s promotion system includes forced 
attrition of Regular officers throughout the various grades under the 
Officer Personnel Act. There is statutory provision for forced attri- 
tion on an equitable basis to insure the best-fitted officer a career 
opportunity. Many of the officers in the lower grades who fall by the 
wayside are not unsatisfactory in their performance of duty but are not 
considered the “best fitted” to fill the limited distribution. Under the 
Officer Personnel Act this class of officer is separated from the service 
with severance pay after twice failing of selection. Many of these 
officers can still render valuable service to the Navy. Their separa- 
tion, while at the same time recalling Reserves, is incompatible with 
the needs of manpower under present conditions. 
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When the world situation clarifies to permit a stabilized officer 
structure with a resumption of statutory selection to fill a fixed number 
of billets, it can be so accomplished. It should be noted that promo- 
tions to the grades of commander and lieutenant colonel and above 
would continue to be made under the present statutory system. 
These upper grades are not affected since these officers are required to 
serve at least “20 years, and none will be retired by reason of failure of 
selection for several years. 

The bill would also permit the Secretary to compute the numbers 
allowed in each grade whenever the needs of the service so require, 
but not less than once annually. Under present law the Secretary 
of the Navy is restricted to an annual computation for establishing 
the allowances of officers in each grade, this on January 1 of each 
year, and the numbers then established are effective for grade dis- 
tribution during that year regardless of the effects resulting from 
expansion or contraction. Under this system the Secretary is unable 
to reflect in this computation the demands of the present build-up. 
Since unpredictable events will affect the size of the Navy in the 
foreseeable future, greater flexibility is required to administer officer 
distribution and promotion during such periods of fluctuation. 

Presently there are approximately 300 Regular lieutenants and 
lieutenants, junior grade, who will be discharged next June 30 if 
failed by a statutory selection board this fiscal year. For this reason, 
these junior officers, together with their contemporary Reserve and 
temporary officers, have not been considered for promotion under the 
Officer Personnel Act this fiscal year. However, the law requires 
that these officers be considered for promotion this fiscal year. There- 
fore, this legislation is most urgently needed during this session of 
Congress in order that these junior officers will know that their naval 
careers will not terminate on June 30, 1951, and in order for the Navy 
to plan its officer program. 

This bill would also provide a method, similar to the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947, of separating unsatisfactory officers of less than 
20 years’ service who are reported as such by a selection board. 

This legislation has been coordinated with the other services but it 
is applicable only to the Navy and Marine Corps. It will permit 
administrative discretion commensurate with that enjoyed by the 
Army and Air Force in their promotion systems. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of 
this legislation to the Congress. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Do you wish to have someone go through the bill 
section by section? 

Mr. Rivers. Let us ask a few questions first. 

Admiral, is your testimony an admission that the Officer Personnel 
Act we wrote a few years ago cannot stand up under emergency 
conditions? 

Admiral McManon. I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. The 
Officer Personnel Act as written 

Mr. Rivers. Only contemplated peacetime operation? 

Admiral McManon. It conceived of our getting to a permanent 
career Navy, which might be called a peacetime Navy, by 1957. 
In other words, by 1957, 95 pereent or more of the Navy would be 
permanent Navy. The transition from title III to title I was to be 
effected by 1957. 
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Mr. Rivers. This will not disturb the smooth running of the 
Officer Personnel Act when it gets past 2 stripes, will it? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir; that will continue. The lieutenant 
commanders and above will continue under regulatory statute. 

Mr. Rivers. And this only applies from ensign up to and including 
lieutenant commander: is that correct? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And that would give you the same authority you had 
during the war of giving a person a temporary promotion? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. While retaining him on active duty? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it hold out any hope that subsequent to this 
emergency he would be permitted to be again screened with the idea 
in view that he would be again eligible for permanent promotion? 

Admiral McManon. So long as he is on active duty, he is eligible 
for selection for promotion when we run statutory boards in the case 
of people in his grade. 

That is, he will have been passed over once, and he will stay in that 
position as long as or until we resume statutory promotion for say 
lieutenant, junior grade, to lieutenant. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it follow that the 300 in this group immediately 
affected will want to stay on active duty under those conditions? 

Admiral McManon. I would think that it would be very desirable 
in the individual’s case. He has been passed over once, which may 
be an indication to him that he would be passed over twice, but it is 
not a certainty, | am sure. 

Mr. Rivers. They could not retire or resign or just go out if this 
act is made law. You could compel them all, whether they wanted 
to stay on or not: is that true? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Why does this not affect senior officers? I do not 
understand that. Why do you not have the same problem with 
senior officers? 

Admiral McManon. Basically the lieutenant commanders and 
above—the lieutenant commander stays in for 20 years and on 20 
years he is eligible for retirement. So the commanders are in the same 
situation. In other words, they retire. They are not released with 
severance pay. 

Mr. Bates. Your point is they are still subject to call and you can 
retain them on active duty if vou want to. 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because they have got the 20 vears and are on the 
retired list and are therefore subject to the call of the president and 
you can utilize their services as vou see fit? 

Admiral McManon. Yes. That situation will not come up for 
several years, however, because the lieutenant commanders we have 
now, it will be about 5 vears before any of them reach their 20 vears 
of service; but in that case, if the situation is the same, we can retain 
them on active duty on the retired list. 

Mr. Barres. But you had a lot of captains a year and a half ago 
who are going to be passed over the second time. Some with 20 years 
were up for promotion to admiral. | know some personally that 
thought they were on their way out. 
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Admira: McMauon. They are retained till 30 years of service, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Rivers. You do not let them know till 30 years? 

Admiral McManon. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Even though they are passed over twice. 

Admiral McMauon. Technically they are not passed over, the 
people in 27. The establishment of the promotion zone which de- 
termines their legally having been passed over is not in exactly the 
same area that the selection boards have been making selections from. 
There is a difference of a couple of vears on that. 

Actually they are not passed over twice until they have the 30 vears 
and the promotion zone is so established. 

Mr. Bares. This is to be mandatory on the part of these people 
who have already been passed over once and who may be passed over 
twice? 

Admiral McManon. It would retain these people. They would, of 
course, be able to request release if they particularly desired it, in 
each individual case; and each individual case would be decided on 
the basis for the reasons for the request. 

Mr. Rivers. And the need of the service. 

Admiral McMauon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Would you say, Admiral, that anyone who is passed 
over as an ensign is not going to get too far in the Navy? 

Admiral McManon. No; that does not necessarily follow, Mr. 
Bates. In some grades we have to put in a forced attrition, and if it 
is a 10-percent attrition, that means the 10 least well fitted are the 
10 persons who are passed over. 

Some of those officers may be unsatisfactory and there is provision 
here to release the unsatisfactory ones. 

Mr. Barres. But they are at the bottom of the pile. I know a lot 
of capable senior officers and after the war, when we decreased the 
size of the Navy, men who had contributed valuable service to the 
Navy came under that. But in the lower ranks, the 10 percent, if 
they do not get by that, I would say their prospects are exceedingly 
dim, certainly if we do not have a prolonged period of war. But in 
normal times if he were a passed-over officer, lieutenant, j. g., | don’t 
think his future would be very bright. Certainly if 1 were in that 
category, | would get out. 

Admiral McManon. We have a great many officers who have been’ 
passed over once and picked up the second time and go right on 
throughout the rest of their career. There may be something that 
happens in a certain period that reflects adversely against him and 
| year’s additional service may correct that. 

Mr. Barres. Your point is this, Admiral. We are calling in reserves 
involuntarily today. You have men who are on active duty who 
would like te remain on active duty and because of the law you have 
a forced attrition and they have to go out and this is to equalize and 
correct this business? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. To supplement that, you have an investment in these 
men. ‘They already know the ropes and some of these reserves have 
to have a certain amount of indoctrination. So in dollars and cents, 
you would save money, from that point of view. 
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Admiral McMaunon. Yes, sir. The reasons for their going, if I 
might express this another way—the reasons for their going under 
the statutory system is to keep a level flow through the grades in 
accordance with the permanent system, and that does not applv at 
the present time, and we should not be forced to put this attrition 
into those lower grades at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the present emergency? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And the present emergency accentuates that weakness 
for the lower grades? 

Admiral McMaunon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this. Why are not the other sister 
services similarly affected because of their reserve problem? 

Admiral McManon. Well, the Officer Personnel Act, in the case 
of the Navy, is considerably different than for the other services. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a selection system for the other services 
under that act. 

Admiral McMaunon. Yes, sir, but I think the reason for that is the 
Navy and the Marine Corps had been operating under the selection 
system for a great many years and we were in the position to adopt 
a system which had been in effect for a great many years for the 
Officer Personnel Act and that was not the case with the other services. 

Mr. Rivers. I won’t press you any further. 

Mr. Bates, have vou a question? 

Mr. Bares. The thing we are all concerned-about is the quality 
of the men in the service. We want the very best that we can have. 
If vou have an ensign who is not fitted and if, on the other hand, you 
have a graduate of MIT or some other college who is most anxious 
to get in the Navy, perhaps to avoid the draft or for some other reason, 
you would not want to cut down the possibility of that man getting 
into the service in order to protect the other fellow who is not, by 
your own judgment, equally capable: is that not true? You would 
not want to choose to continue to keep a man-who is not fitted when 
you had the choice of a man of exceptional ability? 

Admiral McManon. It is our intention that a provision be made 
that the unsatisfactory officers, if the selection board decides their 
service is unsatisfactory, will not be retained. 

Mr. Barres. Of course most of your ensigns in the lower 10 percent, 
if passed over once, and probably passed over twice, could not be too 
satisfactory anyway. 

The only thought I had is that we have all these capable men who 
would like to get into the service and they should not be excluded 
and the list made so small that the chances of their getting in would 
be almost nil. That is the fear I have along this particular line. 

I would not want to see a very, very small quota to protect the 
ensigns already in, when it would at the same time exclude the men 
already outside who may want to get in and who would make a much 
greater contribution. 

Admiral McManon. Our limitations now are mainly established 
by the number of new ensigns that we could absorb each year. We 
would be taking more if we could absorb more. 

Mr. Bares. I could not hear that. 

Admiral McMaunon. I say the major limitations on the number of 
ensigns from other sources that we take in, the major limitation is the 
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Admirar McMauon. They are retained till 30 years of service, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Rivers. You do not let them know till 30 years? 

Admiral McManon. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Even though they are passed over twice. 

Admiral McMauon. Technically they are not passed over, the 
people in 27. The establishment of the promotion zone which de- 
termines their legally having been passed over is not in exactly the 
same area that the selection boards have been making selections from. 
There is a difference of a couple of years on that. 

Actually they are not passed over twice until they have the 30 years 
and the promotion zone is so established. 

Mr. Bares. This is to be mandatory on the part of these people 
who have already been passed over once and who may be passed over 
twice? 

Admiral McManon. It would retain these people. They would, of 
course, be able to request release if they particularly desired it, in 
each individual case; and each individual case would be decided on 
the basis for the reasons for the request. 

Mr. Rivers. And the need of the service. 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Would you say, Admiral, that anyone who is passed 
over as an ensign is not going to get too far in the Navy? 

Admiral McMauon. No; that does not necessarily follow, Mr. 
Bates. In some grades we have to put in a forced attrition, and if it 
is a 10-percent attrition, that means the 10 least well fitted are the 
10 persons who are passed over. 

Some of those officers may be unsatisfactory and there is provision 
here to release the unsatisfactory ones. 

Mr. Bares. But they are at the bottom of the pile. I know a lot 
of capable senior officers and after the war, when we decreased the 
size of the Navy, men who had contributed valuable service to the 
Navy came under that. But in the lower ranks, the 10 percent, if 
they do not get by that, I would say their prospects are exceedingly 
dim, certainly if we do not have a prolonged period of war. But in 
normal times if he were a passed-over officer, lieutenant, j. g., | don’t 
think his future would be very bright. Certainly if I were in that 
category, | would get out. 

Admiral McMauon. We have a great many officers who have been’ 
passed over once and picked up the second time and go right on 
throughout the rest of their career. There may be something that 
happens in a certain period that reflects adversely against him and 
1 year’s additional service may correct that. 

Mr. Bares. Your point is this, Admiral. We are calling in reserves 
involuntarily today. You have men who are on active duty who 
would like te remain on active duty and because of the law you have 
a forced attrition and they have to go out and this is to equalize and 
correct. this business? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. To supplement that, you have an investment in these 
men. They already know the ropes and some of these reserves have 
to have a certain amount of indoctrination. So in dollars and cents, 
you would save money, from that point of view. 





Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. The reasons for their going, if I 
might express this another way—the reasons for their going under 
the statutory system is to keep a level flow through the grades in 
accordance with the permanent system, and that does not apply at 
the present time, and we should not be forced to put this attrition 
into those lower grades at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the present emergency? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And the present emergency accentuates that weakness 
for the lower grades? 

Admiral McMauon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this. Why are not the other sister 
services similarly affected because of their reserve problem? 

Admiral McMauon. Well, the Officer Personnel Act, in the case 
of the Navy, is considerably different than for the other services. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a selection system for the other services 
under that act. 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir, but I think the reason for that is the 
Navy and the Marine Corps had been operating under the selection 
system for a great many years and we were in the position to adopt 
a system which had been in effect for a great many years for the 
Officer Personnel Act and that was not the case with the other services. 

Mr. Rivers. I won’t press you any further. 

Mr. Bates, have vou a question? 

Mr. Bares. The thing we are all concerned-about is the quality 
of the men in the service. We want the very best that we can have. 
If you have an ensign who is not fitted and if, on the other hand, you 
have a graduate of MIT or some other college who is most anxious 
to get. in the Navy, perhaps to avoid the draft or for some other reason, 
you would not want to cut down the possibility of that man getting 
into the service in order to protect the other fellow who is not, by 
your own judgment, equally capable: is that not true? You would 
not want to choose to continue to keep a man-who is not fitted when 
you had the choice of a man of exceptional ability? 

Admiral McManon. It is our intention that a provision be made 
that the unsatisfactory officers, if the selection board decides their 
service is unsatisfactory, will not be retained. 

Mr. Bares. Of course most of your ensigns in the lower 10 percent, 
if passed over once, and probably passed over twice, could not be too 
satisfactory anyway. 

The only thought I had is that we have all these capable men who 
would like to get into the service and they should not be excluded 
and the list made so small that the chances of their getting in would 
be almost nil. That is the fear I have along this particular line. 

I would not want to see a very, very small quota to protect the 
ensigns already in, when it would at the same time exclude the men 
already outside who may want to get in and who would make a much 
greater contribution. 

Admiral McMaunon. Our limitations now are mainly established 
by the number of new ensigns that we could absorb each year. We 
would be taking more if we could absorb more. 

Mr. Bares. I could not hear that. 

Admiral McMauon. I say the major limitations on the number of 
ensigns from other sources that we take in, the major limitation is the 
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number of new engisns that we can absorb in the Navy of the present 
size during any one vear. 

Mr. Bares. And that all depends upon the expansion of the present 
and the number of people that you are retaining. If you throw out 
some of these less desirable ones it would increase the quota of those 
of greater capability. 

Admiral McMaunon. These officers have had several years of 
training and their service is satisfactory. They are still much more 
valuable officers to us than a brand new one. 

Mr. Bares. I was just wondering about the long pull, Admiral. If 
we are going to be in this thing for 15 or 20 years or anything of that 
sort, I should think a man of extraordinary capability would have more 
value to the service than a man who has to retain his commission by 
legislation. 

But I am certain it is in good hands and that you will solve that 
problem. 

Captain Fircn. Are you getting unqualified officers who should be 
eliminated from the service? We have the authority under the 
Personnel Act or the Board, to recommend that unqualified oficers 
be discharged and separated, so we can get these people in. And there 
is this amendment, which was included in the Senate bill but it is not 
in the bill before your committee, to permit the Navy to release these 
unqualified officers. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about these unqualified officers who have 
been passed over onee, and who, if we do not pass this legislation, 
would be passed over twice. In my opinion, these men are not the 
highest type of individuals and would not make the greatest contri- 
bution to the service, and I would not like to see these men retained 
while men who were college graduates ready and able to make a 
greater contribution were excluded on that account. 

Captain Frrcn. At the moment H. R. 2733 does not give us the 
authority to eliminate those people. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Ducander wants to get something in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Ducanper. Is there anything in H. R. 2733 which will provide 
for the elimination of these officers once they are retained? In other 
words, you say that you are going to retain 300 officers if this is 
enacted—junior officers? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Suppose the emergency ends in about 4 years. 
What happens to those officers? 

Captain Frrcn. At that time we would bring those officers before 
the permanent promotion board to determine whether or not we ought 
to confirm them in grade temporarily, or whether we ought to fail 
them of permanent promotion and separate them at that time. And 
at that time their opportunities of staying in the Navy may perhaps 
be considerably greater than they are now. We are unable to read 
the future. 

Mr. Ducanprr. But you can say now that you would like to keep 
in these junior offiders who are qualified, but not best qualified? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Captain Fitch, in response to Mr. Bates I believe you 
said that not necessarily all of these 300 may be retained. There 
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may be some of the group that you will need. There may be a great 
number that you will need. Is that true? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This will give you the right to weed them out as the 
need presents itself: is that correct? It will give you an opportunity 
to state to them what their future for the emergency may be? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. We intend to keep all of those who are 
qualified officers and would of course like to eliminate those people 
who, as Mr. Bates mentioned, are not qualified to stay. 

Mr. Rivers. Then let us come to this point. Of our own ac- 
quaintance, and we are the only avenue of approach for information, 
I know of numbers and numbers of what to me appear to be fairly 
good looking college graduates who have gone down to Macon, Ga., 
in my own part of the country, to take this officer test, and of those 
of my own acquaintance, at least 95 percent of them did not pass. 

They come to me and say, “‘Why is it so difficult?” I do not want 
to say, ““You are not smart enough’’—because I do not believe that 
could be so. But I do say, because of the limited emergency, they 
are screening them to the nth degree. I do not have any answer for 
them now if we pass this thing. 

I know numbers and numbers of men and the whole crew of them 
can’t be stupid, and I ask other Members of Congress and they have 
the same experience. Why is it necessary that for junior officers, and 
there are bound to be some ensigns in it, as Mr. Bates has said—why 
would you have your men required to pass such specifically exacting 
tests that such a colossal percentage are weeded out before they get 
to first base, as it were. Have you not had some complaints on that? 
I know that I have. 

Captain Fircu. I was not aware of that except for people attempt- 
ing to enter the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. I know that half a dozen came from South 
Carolina, Congressman Bryson’s district, who had been to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, a university considered to be fairly good in its own 
right, and other schools in my part of the world. They just flunked 
them right out, and I wondered what the reason for it was. 

Surely you must have had some complaints? 

Mr. Batrs. Yes. 

Captain Fircu. What you say is correct, Mr. Chairman. Those 
marks, as in all tests, the passing marks are geared by the testing 
service as to the numbers that are required, usually in terms of three 
to four times the number that you are going to accept. In other 
words, they place a cutting score which determines the difficulty of the 
test. Wedo have programs for taking in. We have two officer- 
candidate programs. But the numbers compared to the eligibles and 
the applicants, are very limited. That goes back to the same limi- 
tations as to the number of new ensigns we can absorb under current 
circumstances during a short period of time. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly my point. Here are some fine-looking 
young men and I do not know anything about the running of any pro- 
curement program—that is not my responsibility; I do not know your 
standards for minimum mental requirements and I do not want to try 
to operate that way, and nobody else does. But I know two or three 
instances where two fine-looking young men way up in one of the 
largest textile organizations in the Nation, who got fine marks down at 
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the University of Virginia were both of them flunked, and one of them 
had had naval service before, as an enlisted man, who came out to 
attend the university. If they cannot qualify, that tremendous 
group, it looks to me like you are trying to get somebody in to try 
to replace this group here which has no future, and here you have the 
program closed. 

[ think the Navy ought to try to revise that program so that they 
can get some of these good men, if you need them as badly as you say 
you need them, 

Mr. Ducanprr. The witnesses have just told me they have opened 
up this program whereby they will start enlarging it and take in 
300 a month. 

Mr. Rivers. When are you going to do that, Admiral? 

Admiral McManon. That is being done now. We are taking 
1,800 a vear in the line officer candidate program, and in addition to 
that there is a supply corps program, I believe 150 a vear. 

Mr. Bares. That has been closed now, Admiral. I have tried to 
get numerous men into that but they have applications for some 3 
vears. At least it was impossible a week ago to get anybody in the 
Supply Corps. You have so many applicants that nobody has an 
opportunity of getting in there now. 

Admiral McManon. The acceptance of applications may be closed 
but the program is not closed. That really means that there is a 
current backlog of fully qualified, highly selected applicants. 

Mr. Bares. And that is the very point I have been trying to make 
this morning—that vou have so many of these men who are so highly 
qualified, so much so that they have even excluded further applica- 
tions, and that is why it is going to be a little difficult to explain on the 
floor, because all of us in Congress get the same kind of letters from 
men who are trying to get in the service and we have to respond to 
them and tell them the lists are closed. 

If this bill comes up to retain less-qualified men on active duty, it 
is going to be a little difficult to explain that if this weeding-out pro- 
vram is dropped. We are going to have to make a very good state- 
ment on that if we are going to maintain this bill. 

Captain Fircu. The one big difficulty is this: The people vou are 
talking about are applying for Reserve commissions in the Supply 
Corps, while this bill seeking to keep the people on duty are, of course, 
the Regular officers who, of course, come from the Naval Academy 
and the ROTC program of the Regular Navy. 

As to the commissioning of reserves, they are a separate subject 
entirely. 

Mr. Bares. Except that they are tied together. There were some 
in 1947 and 1948 who had 19 years in the Reserve, and they were 
kicked out when they could have retired when they had completed 
20 vears. <A lot of these people are anxious to get into the Regular 
Navy, and if these billets are being retained by people who are less 
qualified it is difficult to explain to them why that should be so. 

Mr. Rivers. It really is part of the Reserve program. Here are 
the regulations; you have been passed over twice, and under the law 
vou have to get out. We want to keep you in this emergency—and 
that is all you can promise them; isn’t that right? 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. So, to all intents and purposes, they are nothing more 
than the Reserve because their tenure of service to the United States 
Government in the Department of the Navy for Regular purposes 
has terminated by being passed over twice. So, virtually, it is a 
Reserve program. That is why it is so difficult to receive it. 

I can appreciate the requirements of the expanded Navy because 
I see DE’s at the navy vard down at Charleston at the rate of three 
or four a week they are putting back into service, and 1 know you 
need this category of officer and they are in the category of the Re- 
serves. That is my viewpoint. 

Mr. Barns. It even goes further than that. In normal times you 
hold onto vour Reserve, but you will kick all of these bovs out and 
sever once and for all relationship with the Navy in peacetime. 

Captain Frren. The Reserve in active duty is obligated only to 21 
months, and at the end of that time will go. 

Mr. Bares. But he goes into the Inactive Reserve. If vou have a 
Regular man and he is not qualified, he is finished; so, you cannot call 
him back at all. 

Captain Fircu. No; he will go into the Reserve, too. 

Mr. Rivers. If he goes into the Active Reserve, his longevity con- 
tinues for retirement purposes. 

Captain Firen. Yes, under Public Law 810. 

Mr. Rivers. I am just telling vou these things to suggest to you 
that there are fellows here who know equally as much about it as we 
do. I have been here a long time, and I was indoctrinated by Ad- 
miral Hopwood when he had three stripes on his sleeve. 

This is a technical thing. There are those on this committee who 
know a lot about this thing, and we have got to delve into it with 
some semblance of knowledge of it. 

Captain Firen. | think, Mr. Chairman, that broadly it can be 
said that we have our channels for procuring Regular officers. The 
gentlemen vou speak of who apply for Reserve positions have the 
opportunity, like any other young American boys, to try for the Regu- 
lar Navy through ROTC or the Naval Academy program. 

Mr. Bares. That is so; but, on the other hand, that might be 
limited. You might go to a school that does not have a ROTC 
program; or there might be 75 applications for the Naval Academy 
where we can pick only 1 or 2. 

Captain Fircu. That will be so while the size of the Navy remains 
relatively small and the ultimate size of the Navy is limited. It is 
a limited program built around how many Regular officers we may 
have; and, while there are many fine young Reserve officers it would 
be nice to have in the Regular Navy, I cannot justify taking them 
and permitting the Regular Navy to build beyond the point what the 
normal peacetime requirement would demand 10 years from now. 
We are confined in holding the Regular Navy down. 

Mr. Bares. My point, Captain, is that we do not want to do that 
with people not fully qualified. 

Captain Fircn. Yes. 

Mr. Batrrs. I would rather see the Reserves get in. 

Captain Fircu. Yes, and we feel we should have something in the 
way of amendment to the bill to permit us to get rid of unqualified 
officers, which would permit some of these people that you speak of 
to get into the Regular Navy. 
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Mr. Bares. I can understand, if you had a lieutenant commander 
with 35 vears’ service, you would not want to kick him out; or, a 
lieutenant with 12 years, you would not want to get rid of him even 
though he were passed over. He knows the format of the regulations 
and he may not be possessed of superior intelligence, but he has 
picked up enough knowledge of Navy ways to be very useful, and 
that is the type of man that I think we should keep in. He may not 
go too far but he is valuable to the service. 

On the other hand, where you have an ensign with perhaps 2 years’ 
service I do not see any great future for him in the service. 

Captain Fircn. Yes; we are fully in agreement that we should get 
rid of unqualified people, and we do not want to keep anyone around 
who is not fitted for his job. 

Admiral McMaunon. I should like to emphasize, Mr. Bates, that 
men passed over once are not unsatisfactory officers. They have 
been passed over once by the operation of forced attrition under the 
permanent promotion system. 

Mr. Baress. That is right. 

Admiral McMauon. It does not necessarily follow that these 
officers who have been given a very Jong and adequate training and 
who have served on active duty for periods of 3 to 7 or 8 years would 
be less valuable than a new officer, an officer candidate, who must be 
trained and then started at the bottom. 

I think the fact that these people have been passed over once is not 
geared to their unsatisfactory service. It is geared to the operation 
of our long-term career Navy promotion system. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. Of course, I agree it does not mean 
they are not qualified; but, on the other hand, it does not mean they 
are the highest-qualified men that you have. 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. And, therefore, they have certain definite limitations. 
I think the bill, as far as heutenant commander or lieutenant is con- 
cerned, perhaps even junior grade, I don’t think there is any question 
about that. But, when you get down to ensigns who have been 
passed over, I think their reai value to the service is highly question- 
able. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this, Admiral. Their passing over 
was based on a Navy of what size? 

Admiral McManon,. It was 22,000 line officers. 

Mr. Rivers. An officer strength of how many? 

Admiral McMaunon. Twenty two thousand line officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Twenty two thousand line officers? 

Admiral McMauon. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And these are mostly line officers? 

Admiral McMauon. These are all line officers. 

Mr. Rivers. So, this is based entirely on a number of 22,000? 

Admiral McMauon, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As of today they are being kept on active duty for a 
line officers’ strength of—-or will we say, much larger? 

Admiral McMauon. I would say approximately twice. 

Mr. Rivers. So, in order to help us defend this bili, we can say that 
these officers were weeded out under the conception of a 22,000 line- 
officer Navy, and for the unforeseeable future there wil) be considerably 
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larger strength than that and their chances for the future are con- 
siderably brighter. 

Admiral McMaunon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the 
entire group could qualify for a larger Navy; is that true? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It would help us in defending it, certainly. 

Admiral McManon. If we did not have the required forced attri- 
tion, probably 90 percent or 95 percent or 98 percent of those people 
would have been promoted. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Admiral, this is not particularly in line with 
this present bill, but our members have been concerned for some time 
about these mental-aptitude tests that they have given various men, 
both when they go to the Naval Academy or West Point or to qualify 
as an officer in some branch of the armed services. 

Are you satisfied that those mental-aptitude tests really serve the 
purpose for which they are intended? Are they intended to test a 
man’s quick thinking or his general information about various things 
he ought to know; or both? 

Just what is the purpose of those mental-aptitude tests? 

Admiral McMauon. The basic purpose is to test their ability to 
think, and of course they are the result of a great amount of research, 
and it is the best we have. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. They also are intended to test a man’s 
knowledge that he is supposed to already have without studying for 
that particular test; is that right? 

Admiral McMaunon. That is correct. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. | suppose these tests and questions are pre- 
pared by men of varied backgrounds, but I have often wondered if 
those questions would not betray the man’s background who is pro- 
pounding the questions. 

Take a man who is raised in a city around a big-league baseball 
club. He would know the various members of the team. 

I have never read any of these questions. I do not know just how 
they sound. But ever since I had a man from my district who was 
the honor man of an honor school and who could get into West Point 
without any examination, as far as studies are concerned, who was 
turned down on account of a mental-aptitude test, it has given me 
some concern. For here was a man who had been outstanding as a 
student, a man who had been selected by that academy as its honor 
man for the vear, and who was entitled to go into West Point without 
an examination in mathematics, or anything else, and then he has 
failed in a mental-aptitude test. 

In that regard I was wondering whether they take into considera- 
tion a man’s background or whether those questions are really fair 
to the men. 

[ understand, if vou go out here to Sutherland School or to some of 
these other schools that know pretty well what these questions are, 
what they have been in the past, and so forth, that a man might study 
up on them and have a pretty good idea what questions are going to 
be asked and thus be prepared to answer them. 
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But, as I understand these mental-aptitude tests, it is really sup- 
posed to test a man’s knowledge that he has without any particular 
study for that particular examination. 

Therefore, 1 am wondering whether these mental-aptitude tests 
really are fair and whether they result in a good many men being turned 
down who ought not to be turned down. 

Admiral McManon. I think it is quite possible that in individual 
cases this test does not adequately reflect the innate capabilities of 
the individual. There can be a number of reasons for that. But 
these tests are prepared, as I said, after a great amount of research, 
and by the best people in the field. They are pretty thoroughly worked 
over. Ido not believe that any of them are ever made up by any one 
individual without being sereened through a number of other indi- 
viduals 

Mr. ppEGRAFFENRIED. As a young man comes along in life, there are 
certain subjects in which he becomes interested. You can ask him 
many questions about those subjects and he will give you the informa- 
tion you want. 

There are other matters that he has never been interested in. He 
has been more or less a specialist in some particular field, or his mind 
has a turn that way, and you might ask him about some grand-opera 
star or some great musician of the past, say Schubert or Wagner or 
other people who have written great music, and he might not be in- 
formed about that. 

But, if you were to ask him about the subject which has claimed 
his interest, you would get more information out of him and he would 
know more about it than the man that is asking the questions. 

I know that they have gone into these mental-aptitude tests care- 
fully, but | would suggest that it is something that deserves our serious 
thought and consideration. 

Mr. Rivers. We cannot act on this bill at this time because we 
have not a quorum present. If we can obtain a quorum for a hearing 
tomorrow, we will advise you and ask you to return at that time. 

Also, could the Navy furnish for the record a breakdown of the 
various grades of the 300 officers here involved, in rank. 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivers. That would be ensign, lieutenant junior grade, and 


SO On. 
Admiral McManon. Yes. 


(The information is as follows:) 
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Estimated numbers of Regular Navy line lieutenants and lieutenants (junior grade) 
to be discharged by reason of twice failing of selection for temporary promotion 
pursuant to title III of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 


— 
| . | . ' 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
} 150 (actual) 1951 1952 
Lieu- Lieu- Lieu- 
Lieu- |tenant,! Lieu- |tenant,| Lieu- | tenant, 
tenant | Junior | tenant | Junior | tenant | junior 


grade grade grade 
1. Year group in promotion Zone (fiscal year of first 
commission) = : 1942 1944 1943 | 1945 1943 1946 
2. Months in grades as of January 1 (year indicated) - 66 1S 57 31 69 31 
3. Years commissioned service as of January 1 of year 
indicated ; 7% ) 74 bls 8 ) 
4. Number officers in promotion zone 405 1, 096 $14 1,750 | 414 1, 300 
5. Percentage of selection (determined by 5-year 
study) 80 80 80 RO 80 80 
6. Number officers to be selected ‘ 333 868 331 1, 400 331 1, 040 
7. Number officers to fail once (are reconsidered follow- 
year) 72 228 &3 350 &3 260 
8. Number ollicers to fail twice (discharged on June 30) i) 72 228 &3 350 


Note.—Otlicer career plan in the law contemplates year group in promotion zone each year as follows 


Lieutenant 


Lieutenant junio 

grade 
2 (a) Months in grade as of January 1 of year indicated_- 66 30 
3 (a) Years commissioned service as of January 1 of year indicated 11! 5] 
5 (a) Percentage of selection . 80.8 95-75 


Mr. Rivers. We will then tentatively adjourn this hearing until 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to the call 
of the Chair. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1, 

Washington, D. C., Monday, May 21, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (vice 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral MeMahon, will vou have a seat, please, sir? 

In the interest of time and knowing that time is running out against 
this emergency piece of legislation, it is the desire of the chairman, Mr. 
Vinson, that we proceed with all haste possible. That is one reason 
why we are meeting at this time. 

I have driven practically half of the day, but I am here, and Mr. 
Short has made a special effort to come in this morning to help us, 
since he was such a large contributor to the original legislation. And 
Mr. Bates came all the way down from making a speech on Armed 
Services Day to be here on Monday. That is our reason for meeting 
this morning, Admiral, to help you. 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This thing runs out on June 30; doesn’t it? 

Admiral McManown., Yes, sir, June 30. 


j 
| 
} 
| 
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Mr. Rivers. And these 300 officers, in the event this is not enacted, 
will not be kept in the service under the law; is that right? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, sir. If we do not have this 
legislation, we will have to have a statutory selection board prior to 
June 30th. The law will require those who are passed over the 
second time to be retired on 30 June. 

Mr. Rivers. I see Mr. Brooks has come in, the chairman of this 
subcommittee. Mr. Short is here; so, | am going to ask if you would 
recap this morning and make as comprehensive a statement as you 
can to assist these two gentlemen in finding out what this amended 
copy which is before us this morning contains in reference to the 
original H. R. 2733. Explain that as concisely as you can, Admiral. 

Admiral McManon. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2733, a bill to make 
certain revisions in titles 1 through IV of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, is intended to provide means to defer, during periods of na- 
tional emergency and rapid expansion when Reserve officers are being 
involuntarily recalled to active duty, the discharge of junior officers 
of the Regular service twice failed of selection for promotion. There 
is no intention of abandoning the permanent promotion system which 
requires forced attrition among Regular officers. We will return to 
permanent selection of junior officers and the discharge of those 
Regular officers twice failed of selection as soon as the situation per- 
mits. Further, the promotion of officers would not be accelerated, 
except ensigns are now being promoted to lieutenant, junior grade after 
about 2 years instead of 3. 

The temporary promotion of lieutenants and lieutenants, junior 
grade, of the Navy and captains and first lieutenants of the Marine 
Corps to next higher rank would be made under the same provisions 
of law as applied during World War II. It would result in 

(1) postponing the forced attrition required under present law 
and consequent separation in those critical times of those twice 
passed over by statutory boards; and it would therefore 

(2) reduce the number of Reserve officers recalled to active 
duty to meet the needs of an expanding Navy. 

The bill would also make permanent the provisions which authorize 
the temporary promotion of all officers on active duty and the appoint- 
ment and employment. of non-Regular officers by eliminating the 
terminable features of title III of the Officer Personnel Act. These 
temporary features will currently expire at the end of 1956. 

During World War II, permanent law was ‘suspended, and the 
temporary wartime act of July 24, 1941, was invoked. That was a 
well-considered and necessary step and was recognition of the fact 
that all of the requirements governing officer distribution, appoint- 
ment, and promotion for peacetime operation cannot be applied to 
the same extent under war conditions. During the expansion pro- 
gram incident to the Korean situation, the same compelling reasons 
existed for relaxation of rigid statutory requirements. Even prior to 
the declaration of the national emergency, rapid expansion produced 
many of the problems incident to war or emergency. 

The Officer Personnel Act was designed to return the Navy to a 
stabilized peacetime condition following World War II. Its original 
purpose was to effect a return to the system of permanent promotion 
by selection with provision for temporary ranks during the period 
required for transition from the wartime system. To allow time for 
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the Regular Navy officer strength to be brought to the desired level, 
interim measures were initiated to provide, on a temporary basis, 
Reserve and temporary officers to supplement those of the Regular 
Navy. 

The philosophy of the Navy’s promotion system includes forced 
attrition of Regular officers throughout the various grades under the 
Officer Personnel Act. There is statutory provision for forced attri- 
tion on an equitable basis to insure the best fitted officer a career 
opportunity. Many of the officers in the lower grades who fall by 
the wayside are not unsatisfactory in their performance of duty but 
are not considered the “best fitted’’ to fill the limited distribution. 
Under the Officer Personnel Act this class of officer is separated from 
the service with severance pay after twice failing of selection. Many 
of these officers can still render valuable service to the Navy. Their 
separation, while at the same time recalling Reserves, is incompatible 
with the needs of manpower under present conditions. 

When the world situation clarifies to permit a stabilized officer 
structure with a resumption of statutory selection to fill a fixed 
number of billets, it can be so accomplished. It should be noted that 
promotions to the grades of commander and lieutenant colonel and 
above would continue to be made under the present statutory system. 
These upper grades are not affected since these officers are required 
to serve at least 20 years, and none will be retired by reason of failure 
of selection for several years. 

The bill would also permit the Secretary to compute the numbers 
allowed in each grade whenever the needs of the service so require, but 
not less than once annually. Under present law the Secretary of the 
Navy is restricted to an annual computation for establishing the 
allowances of officers in each grade, this on January | of each year, 
and the numbers then established are effective for grade distribution 
during that vear regardless of the effects resulting from expansion or 
contraction. Under this system the’Secretary is unable to reflect in 
this computation the demands of the present build-up. Since un- 
predictable events will affect the size of the Navy in the forseeable 
future, greater flexibility is required to administer officer distribution 
and promotion during such periods of fluctuation. 

Presently there are approximately 300 Regular lieutenants and 
lieutenants junior grade who will be discharged next June 30 if failed 
by a statutory selection board this fiscal year. For this reason, these 
junior officers, together with their contemporary Reserve and tem- 
porary officers, have not been considered for promotion under the 
Officer Personnel Act this fiscal year. However, the law requires 
that these officers be considered for promotion this fiscal year. There- 
fore, this legislation is most urgently needed during this session of 
Congress in order that these junior officers will know that their naval 
careers will not terminate on June 30, 1951, and in order for the Navy 
to plan its officer program. 

This legislation has been coordinated with the other services, but 
it is applic ‘able only to the Navy and Marine Corps. It will permit 
administrative discretion commensurate with that enjoved by the 
Army and Air Force in their promotion systems. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of this 
legislation to the Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Short, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps all of us will agree, 
with the possible exception of the pay bill, the Officer Personnel Act 
is one of the most involved, complicated, and difficult pieces of 
legislation I think that this committee or any committee ever con- 
sidered. 

Naturally, we are reluctant to be changing the law every day or 
two. But I might say at the time we passed it we realized that in 
times of war or case of dire emergenc y it might become necessary for 
us to make the law more flexible than it is written. We realized that 
there must be some elasticity in time of war, but the thing that I am 
wondering about, Admiral, is: Will the changes suggested here prevent 
some very highly qualified officer personnel, good men who are clamor- 
ine to get into the service, from receiving a commission? And why 
should we hold over or continue in the service an ensign or a junior 
grade with only a very brief period of service when you perhaps have 
some man outside raring and bucking to get in who really could pass 
a better test and would in the end prove to be a much better officer? 
The reason I ask you that is because the fundamental policy of the 
Navy is forced attrition, particularly in time of peace, and under 
normal conditions. 

You want forced attrition in order that you could have new blood 
constantly coming into the Navy. That is one of the things I think 
that the Navy and the Marine Corps, those two particular branches 
of the service, are to be congratulated on, their desire to have forced 
attrition and to keep rotating these men and bringing in young blood 
and good material all the time. Now, is this a backward step? Is 
this going to prevent more qualified officer material from getting 
commissions When so many good men are clamoring to get in? 

Admiral McManon. I am quite sure it is not, Mr. Short. 

There are no ensigns involved in this legislation. It is only lieu- 
tenauts junior grade and leutenants. 

Mr. SHort. Only those two? 

Admiral McManon. That is all. 

Now, all of these officers have at least 6 years of active duty. 

Mr. Suort. How is that? 

Admiral McMauon. They all have at least 6 years of service. 

Mr. Saortr. Oh, Isee. Pull that mike a little closer to vou. It will 
make it easier for both of us. 

Admiral McManon. They are not officers that can be replaced by 
additional new officers coming in. We would be required to replace 
these officers with Reserve officers with previous experience. In 
other words, the recall of additional trained and experienced Reserve 
officers. We are now having programs to take into the Navy new 
officers on the basis of about 8,000 a year. That is about the maxi- 
mum with the present size Navy that we can absorb in 1 year of new 
officers who have to be trained. 

This is an effort to retain those people who have had 6 years or more 
of experience and are very valuable to us now. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, under the normal set-up, like the law he re- 
ferred to, would they not be coming along for a raise about that time? 

Admiral McMasnon. I do not understand. 

Mr. Jounson. The Perso inel Act is designed to make the good ones 
step up, as you know. 

Mr. SuHorr. It provides for promotion. 
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Mr. Jounson. Would they not in about 6 or 7 years step up na- 
turally if they were good, without any increase in the size of the Navy 
officer personnel? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, sir. Without any increase in 
size, they naturally step up, but that is one of the reasons for the en- 
forced attrition. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Admiral, this bill applies to men who are or 
who have already been passed over twice for some reason? 

Admiral McMauon. Already been passed over once, sir. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Already been passed over once, or twice? 

Admiral McManon. They have already been passed over once, this 
300 we are trying to save. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. 

Admiral McManon. In other words, under operation of the law, if 
we hold a statutory board now and they are passed over a second time, 
the law requires that they be released on June 30. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. Well, as I understand it, the ones 
who were passed over were the ones who were not considered quite as 
proficient in their work, or‘in their aptitude to it, as the men who were 
not passed over; is that correct? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, s 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. And you want to save these men who were 
passed over? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I wanted to ask you this question: What 
effect would that have on some lieutenant junior grade, for example, 
who had been in the Navy in the last World War and after the war had 
gone into the Reserve, and say he had a very fine record in the Navy 
and probably would not have been passed over had he remained in the 
Navy? 

Now, he is called back again in service and he is already in the 
service of the Navy. Say he is in Japan or Korea or somewhere now, 
in the service, and again is making a very fine record in the Navy. 
Now, if these men who have been already passed over are promoted 
because of the fact that they were not so proficient, would that 
interfere with this man who has been called back into the Navy now 
and who is very apt in his work; would that interfere with his promo- 
tion when he was entitled to it? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir; it would not interfere with it. This 
would remove the restrictions on the Regular service for forced 
attrition. That is covered by the Officer Personnel Act. That does 
not apply to Reserve officers coming to active duty. 

Mr. Suorr. And your chief reason for justifics ation of these amend- 
me nts is due to our program of expansion? You need to retain these 
men? 

Admiral McManon. Very definitely and entirely due to our pro- 
gram of e xpansion ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. And do you take care of any senior 
officers, Admiral? Are you going to retain some of the advanced, 
senior officers as well as the younger men in the lower grades? 

Admiral McMaunon. No, sir. This applies only to lieutenants and 
lieutenants junior grade. All of the higher ranks we could not 

Mr. Suorr. Those two alone? 
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Admiral McManon. Statutory boards with forced attrition. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Brooks, did you have any questions? 

\Mr. Brooks. Admiral, I wanted to ask you two or three questions. 

As I understand it, this bill is needed for the emergency, and if it 
is passed it will permit the retention of satisfactory officers who other- 
wise would be retired. That is right, is it not? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And if they are retired through this selective system, 
or released from service through the selective system, then you have to 
fill their places by calling Reserve officers who perhaps might not be 
ready to return to active duty at the present time. That is right; is it 
not? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. How many officers did you say would be affected by 
this? 

Admiral McManon. There are approximately 300 involved, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is this bill written up so it would be temporary 
legislation and at the end of the emergency it will cease to exist? 

Mr. Suorr. Prior to 1956, I think you said. 

Mr. Brooks. I came in late. 

Admiral McMauon. Yes, sir. In connection with that, our experi- 
ence has been that the transition that was planned to a permanent 
carreer of Navy by the end of 1956 now appears to be pushed further 
behind that particular date. But, insofar as these officers are con- 
cerned, they will be given temporary promotions but will never be 
given a permanent promotion except by selection by a statutory board. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, when that date is reached, normally they would 
be returned. Would they be placed in Reserve? They would be 
released from the service? 

Admiral McManown. If on the resumption of the statutory boards 
they are passed over the second time, they are released from active 
duty. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is the termination of this; at the termination 
of this act, of course, you are going to have them completely out of 
age in grade if there is no action taken in promoting them in the 
meantime? 

Admiral McMauon. They will be given temporary promotions. 

Mr. Brooks. Temporary promotions? 

Admiral McMaunon. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Then at the end of that period the boards will meet, 
and if they pass them over twice in their promoted temporary grade 
they will be released from service; is that right? 

Admiral McManon. With severance pay, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. With severance pay, on the beaks of their temporary 
promoted grade. 

Mr. Suorr. 75 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. I know, but your release would be on the basis of the 
promoted grade which was temporary; is that right? 

Admiral McMauon. That would normally be the case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, are there any exceptions to it? 

Admiral McMauon. Under the current provisions they would be 
released in their permanent grade. 

Mr. Brooks. But not in the promoted temporary grade? 

Admiral McManon. Not in the advanced grade. 
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Mr. Brooks. So, they would be then relieved from service on the 
lower grade which would be permanent. 

Now, if they are not passed over twice in the higher grade, which is 
temporary, then they become permanent again; is that it? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct, sir. If they are not passed 
over the second time, they resume their normal position and go along 
as permanent officers in the higher grade. 

Mr. Rivers. If my colleague will yield there 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me just a second. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Brooks. How about these officers who would be affected by the 
temporary promotions, later on confirmed as permanent? How 
about those? 

Would theree be any interference with the officers who are not 
passed over and who go through the normal permanent promotion 
period? How would you work that out? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir. But that is not unusual. We often 
have officers who are passed over once and are picked up the second 
time. In other words, they are passed over once and selected the 
second time. They are going to or they do resume their position as 
affected by the time of selection for promotion. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, that is under the promotion law. 

Admiral McMauon. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You can pass them over once and take them a second 
time. But now you are going to put them on a temporary status. 
Then, later on, vou are going to bring them back in, some of them, 
permanently. How are you going to sandwich them in at a higher 
grade without affecting some of the permanent officers? 

Admiral McMaunon. There will be no statutory promotions in the 
grades of lieutenant and lieutenant junior grade until permanent 
promotion is resumed. 

Mr. Brooks. Everything will be temporary until 1956 in those 
grades? 

Admiral McMauon. Or sooner if conditions indicate that we can 
resume normal promotion by statutory board selections. 

Mr. Harpy. If my colleague will vield, if you got a promotion of a 
man who had been passed over twice, then his promotion would be 
temporary, too? 

Admiral McMauon. No, sir. If he has been passed over twice, he 
is required to be released with severance pay. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

Admiral McMaunon. We are trying to stop having that second 
board that would pass him over the second time. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, and you are going to keep him on as 
a temporary? 

Admiral McMaunon. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Under this bill? 

Admiral McMaunon. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. But then suppose you come along and decide to promote 
him. He is going to be promoted to a temporary rank or he is going 
to be promoted to a permanent rank? 

Admiral McMaunon. He would be considered at the same time as 
his previous contemporaries and would be given the permanent rank. 
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Mr. Harpy. So that, if he is promoted from a temporary rank, 
he gets back his permanent status? 

Admiral McMauon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then Mr. Brooks’ question follows: What does that 
do to the statutory effect on others holding that permanent rank? 
Does it not have any effect on them? You are still not going to 
increase the number who are permitted to hold permanent rank; is 
that right? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, sir. It is very possible that 
the same individuals who are passed over once now when statutory 
promotions are resumed will not be passed over the second time. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but suppose they are. Then they become tem- 
poraries? 

Admiral McMauon. They become separated. ° 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is under present law? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But then, if you pass this, you will hold them as 
temporary? 

Admiral McManon. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And then you could come back a year later and pick 
them up and promote them to permanent rank? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, under this they will automatically be pro- 
moted; will they not? That is, in a temporary grade? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral McManon. They are given a temporary promotion under 
the provisions of this law. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Admiral McManon. They will never, nor will their contemporaries, 
hold permanent. rank until we resume selection by a statutory board. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you make any effort to select anybody in those 
ranks or grades? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. During this period you wil not make any effort to 
use the selective law? 

Admiral McManon. The selection by statutory boards will be 
suspended. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let me ask you this question then: What about 
this running-mate system? Suppose they are prepared, or have a 
running mate in the Reserves or in another branch? How is that 
going to be affected? 

Admiral McMaunon. Under the running-mate system the Reserves 
will be eligible for temporary promotion at the same time the Regular 
officer is temporarily promoted. 

Mr. Brooks. You are not then going to give the Reserves any 
permanent Reserve promotion any more than you would the Regulars? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And at the end of this time of the emergency, then 
vour Reserves will get permanent promotion? 

Mr. Snort. Maybe. 

Mr. Brooks. If they are not passed over; is that right? 

Admiral \icMaunon. Well, there is not the same relation between 
permanent and temporary promotions with respect to Reserves that 


we have with the Regular Navy. Normally, a temporary promotion 
of the Reserve officers—they will continue to hold that temporary 
promotion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I realize there isn’t the same importance, any 
way, to your temporary and permanent Reserve promotion. But—-— 

Admiral McManon. There is no real reason for confirming the 
temporary promotion of the Reserve officers. 

Mr. Brooks. But let me ask you this: What about the running 
mate in the Regular service? How will it affect the system in the 
Regular service? 

Admiral McManon. The same thing is true. The running mate 
principle with respect to the Regular service would apply to the staff 
corps. They become eligible for temporary promotion at the same 
time. 

Mr. Brooks. The running mate, then, would be given temporary 
promotion? 

Admiral \IcManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Just like the officer would? 

Admiral McMaunon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And then if he is later on selected out and released, 
what is going to happen to the running mate? 

Admiral McMauon. He picks up a new running mate. If an 
officer who is designated as his running mate leaves the Navy, he 
just picks up a new running mate who is next to him. That does not 
present a problem. 

Mr. Brooks. I just wanted to see whether vou had thought all 
those things out beforehand, whether vou were going to come back 
later with another change so as to correct an error that we make 
now. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Johnson asked for recognition. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Jonnson. As I see it, what vou are weighing here is whether 
or not it is advisable to let the old law stay in effect and probably 
have some of these people drop out or whether their training and 
experience and your investment, considering that, it is better to 
retain them? Is that not the wav vou weigh it? 

Admiral McManon. That is exactly the situation. in the par- 
ticular grades of lieutenant and lieutenant, junior grade, we want to 
retain these officers, rather than let them go at this time. 

Mr. Jounson. We have had something like that in the Army before 
the last war. It was so bad. Of course, they did not have a good 
system of eliminating them then like we have now. We had to finally 
pass a special law to eliminate several hundred. 

Are you not’afraid of getting into that sort of a situation in passing 
these over? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir, because we are resuming their elimina- 
tion as soon as we resume the statutory boards under the normal 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. Jounson. But as has been announced, you might be in this 
thing 5, 10, or 15 vears. From the other end of the avenue, they 
announced that. They could not tell us how long it will last. 

Another thing: Does this apply to any other service but the Navy? 

Admiral McManon: No, sir—well, the Marine Corps; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson. I mean the Marine Corps is part of the Navy, of 
course. But it does not apply to any of the other Armed Forces? 

Admiral McMauon. No, it does not, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is ther any reason for any special treatment of the 
Navy over what the Air Force and the Army might require? 

Admiral McManon. Only because the Officer Personnel Act pro- 
vides these special features for the Navy and the Marine Corps that 
are not in the law for the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Suorr. In considering future promotions, Admiral, you are not 
going to resort to the old panel svstem instead of statutory boards, are 
you? 

Admiral McManon. We have no intention of doing that, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. I am awful glad to have that in the record. We got in 
a lot of trouble, you know, over that. 

Admiral McManon. All of these will be done by selection boards. 
They are exactly similar, except they are not statutory boards. 

Mr. Suorr. Good enough. 

Mr. Jounson. Under administrative law, vou are just going to use 
that provision of present law, is that right? 

Admiral McMaunon. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. The Army has some sort of selective system to 
elevate a mun, and they have a system like vours to get rid of the 
weak sisters. I sat on hearings on that for months one time. 

Admiral McMauon. They do, sir, but it is not written into the law 
as specifically as our system. They have greater flexibility. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, when a man gets in this temporary rank and 
you have your administrative board to pass on him, then he has two 
chances under his new promotion, does he not, before he can be elimi- 
nated? Does he not have two chances in each rank that he holds 
before he can be taken out? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir. Let’s take the lieutenant junior 
grade who is temporarily promoted to a lieutenant. When the statu- 
tory selection is resumed, he will go back and be selected for perma- 
nent grade, from lieutenant junior grade to lieutenant, and if at that 
time he fails of selection he will be failing for the second time and will 
be released. 

Mr. Rivers. Have vou finished? 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. pbeEGRAFFENRIED. Admiral, I wanted to ask you this: I am 
wondering whether that is quite fair to these men who would be passed 
over twice and let out of the service if it were not for this law. You 
are keeping them in. Are you not saying to them, “Well, we need 
you now; we are going to keep you because we need vou’’? 

Now, later on, when the emergency ceases, are vou not going to come 
right back to those same men and say, ‘‘ Well, you were not good enough 
before; vou would have been ruled out if it hadn’t been for temporary 
law and although we have disassociated you or kept you out of civil 
life for a considerable period of time by the means of this temporary 
law, now we are going to let you out. You are good enough when we 
need you, but you are not good enough when we are not in an emer- 
gency.” ; 

Mr. Rivers. That is like that piece of poetry—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. It looks like to me if they are good enough 
to fight for us they are good enough to retain their position after the 
emergency is over. If they had not made good, vou would not want 
them now. They may not have been quite as proficient as these 
other men or quite as apt, but they are good enough to where you 
want to promote them temporarily as officers in the Navy. 

Now, is it fair to them later on after this emergency lets down some 
then to let them be passed over and put them out of the service, when 
vou do not need them quite as badly? 

Admiral MceManon. Well, there is that feature of it. But the 
people involved are largely Naval Academy graduates of which we 
have a very large investment. We do require their services. They 
have been passed over once. But we are suspending that second 
pass-over. It does not necessarily follow that anyone, any individual 
officer, or a number of them, will be passed over the second time and 
replaced. If their service during the continued period is such that 
they create a better impression or satisfactorily prove that they now 
are numbered among the best fitted, they will be selected. 

Mr. peGraFFenriep. It looks like though, the emergency help is 
creating that better impression for them. 

Admiral McMaunon. Well, our alternative would be to replace 
them with Reserve officers recalled involuntarily. I think we feel 
we have more demand on these officers than others. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me get this on the record—have you finished, Mr. 
deGraffenried? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, to begin with, these are for the most part 
regular Academy graduates? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You are suspending the second board which would 
normally release some of these officers by the inevitable attrition— 
by attrition they would be inevitably 

Mr. Suort. Under existing law. 

Mr. Rivers. Under existing law they would inevitably be released? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. This will suspend that day of reckoning for some of 
the weaker sisters, so to speak? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But, following out my colleague’s line of questioning, 
does this preclude their advancement in the future? 

Admiral McManon. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is conceivable, therefore, then, that the entire 
group in the future may have a fitness report that would make all 
of them continue and stay in the Navy, is that right? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well now, would this also give them the option—I 
think Mr. Bates asked that on Friday or Thursady—which was it, 
Friday? 

Mr. Bares. Thursday. 

Mr. Rivers. Thursday. Would this keep this group of men on 
against their wishes? 

Admiral McMauon. Yes; it would, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They would have no option under this amended bill? 
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\dmiral McManon. They would have no option except to request 
a@ resignation. 

Mir. Rivers Resign? 

Admiral McMaunon. That would be decided 

Mr. Rivers. How would that be looked upon? Would that be 
looked upon favorably or unfavorably? 

Admiral McMaunon. Unless there were some special considerations 
or reasons, | don’t believe so. 

Mr. Rivers. Lsee. You regard that as perfectly fair in view of the 
present emergence y! 

Admiral McMauon. Yes, si 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. cay. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, I want to see if I understand this picture. 
Suppose you got a lieutenant, junior grade, and then your administra- 
tive boards promote him to a lieutenant and that is a temporary 
promotion. ‘Then suppose your administrative board comes back and 


again promotes him to lieutenant commander. That would be a 
temporary promotion still, is that right? 
Admiral McMaunon. That is correct, sir. | 
Mr. Harpy. Now then, when your statutory board resumes, he 


goes back to a lieutenant, junior grade? 

Admiral McMaunon. He is selected from junior grade to lieutenant 
by a statutory board; ves, air. 

Mr. Harpy. So that when you go to resuming the statutory boards, 
he has to go all the way down to lieutenant, junior grade, and takes 
his chances along with the rest? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It will be a little rough if you have many rapid fire 
promotions into the higher levels, won't it? 

Admiral McManon. Well, we might resume statutory boards 
prior to a second temporary promotion if that becomes necessary. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in other words, you are going to use the ad- 
ministrative boards or your statutory boards, whichever suits your 
pl Irposes* 

Admiral MceManon. Yes, sit 

Ir. Brooks. Well, Admiral, really what vou are getting into is 
this: Either the Navy is going to have to have a permanently larger 
force or vou are going to have a little hump, using old Army termi- 
nolo: ry, coming up that has to be climinat ed some time later. 


Admiral McMaunon. Well, that is correct, sir. The reason we do } 
not want to hold the permanent boards geet hold these officers under 
other than temporary promotion—in other words, if we did not have | 


this legislation we would have to hold the board prior to the 30th of 
Jun The requirement for the officers exists. If we want to hold 
them, we would be forced to select them permanently from leutenant, 
junior grade, to lieutenant, without applying the forced attrition. 
Then we have the hump in the regular career numbers. This avoids 
the hump in the regular numbers. 

Mer. Harpy. It gives you a hump in your temporaries. 

Admiral McMauon, It does. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished? 

Mr. Brooks. That ts all; ves. 
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Mr. Rivers. Admiral, this legislation—-the permanent legisla- 
tion—and not the one under consideration—was conceived on a— 
what was the size of the contemplated Navy when the original act 
was passed? : 

Admiral McManon. It was approximately 45,000 officers total. 

Mr. Rivers. It was approximately 45,000? 

Captain Fires. 35,000 line 

Mr. Rivers. These are all line officers and no staff officers, is that 
not right, sir? 

Captain Fircn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and the 35,000 line 
officers were contemplated by the original personnel act. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the future size of the Navy is indefinite in its 
ultimate figure and is a matter of conjecture, is that not true? 

Admiral McMaunon. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, following out Mr. Brooks’ line of thought 
[ think I asked you this Thursday—you do not know what the future 
Navy is going to hold? We are going to have to revise this and 
integrate all of these temporary promotions and what reserves we 
take on active duty, now in the future, integrate them. 

We will have to drastically revise the present set-up, is that not 
true? 

Mr. SHort. Because, Mr. Chairman, today we have 150,000 more 
personnel in the Navy than we had when we passed the personnel act: 

Mr. Rivers. Absolutely. Therefore, following Mr. Brooks’ line of 
reasoning now, this would give everybody a chance in the future when 
we decide to level off, is that right? 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute. You are either going to have 
to have a permanently larger Navy or you are going to have a little 
hump there. If you level off at a higher level, then you have a 
permanently larger Navy. 

Admiral MeManon. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. The alternative is calling the Reserve officers, but 
what are the other services going to do in this respect? They have 
the same problem. 

Mr. Suorr. That is up to the other services. 

Admiral McManon. They do not have the same problem with 
respect to their permanent career Navy and the forced attrition 
selection boards. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. Say that again. Did you say the Navy 
is the only one that has this problem? 

Mr. Brooks. No. He says they have the same problem. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Admiral McManon. Not in the same respects. The other services 
have more flexibility in the operation of their selection boards than 
has the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. Do they not come under the same law? 

Admiral McManon. Yes; they do, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How would they have more flexibility then? 

Admiral MeManon. They come under a different title. 

Mr. Jounson. Are the mechanical methods not identical? That is 
what I thought we did in passing the act. 
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I thought we were taking the advantage of your experience and 
putting it into effect. 

Admiral McMaunon. Well, the provisions of this amendment would 
vive us authority that the Army and the Air: Force now have under 
the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean they have already the right to do this? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How did it happen then that we gave them more 
ititude than we have given the Navy? I think somebody ought to 
xplain that, because certainly we were getting our advice from the 

‘vices and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. We were trying to get unification, were we 
i | ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman 

Captain Frren. Mr. Hardy, I might help a little. Mr. Short, of 
ourse, would know much more. | wasn’t here. But the Army had 
selection for the first time with the Personnel Act in 1947 and the 
Navy had had it for over 30 years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Captain Fircn. The Navy was perfectly adjusted to forced attri- 
tion in all grades, but the Army was not. So as a first step, initial 
step, the Army’s system was not near so drastic as ours in eliminating 
officers. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what we want to find out. 

Mr. Suortr. That is right. 

Captain Firen. Yes, sir. They have a much more flexible authority 
today than we have. This legislation will put us about on a par 
with them in the two lower grades, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Air Force, too? 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harpy. That explains it. 

Mr. Rivers. | think that covers it. 

Now, Admiral, let’s begin the reading of this bill and see if we can 
report it out this morning, the amended bill. 

Mr. Sort. | do not want to rush you, Mr. Chairman, but I might 
state for the benefit of the members of this subcommittee that we 
have at least a dozen bills from our committee on the Consent Cal- 
endar today and we should be over on the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let’s get going. 

Mr. Brooks. We have to be on the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, Mr. Ducander, you should start reading. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Do you want to ask the witness how this Senate 
bill differs and then if vou like the Senate amendment, take up the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. Rivers. [ think we can start reading this bill and let him 
indicate the differences as we go along. What about that, Mr. 
Short and Mr. Brooks? What we are going to consider is the amended 
bill, is that right? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson said that. 

\ir. Ducanper. Well, if you like the Senate amendments, I think 
you ought to have them explained. 








Mr. Rivers. As we go along. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. You go ahead and read it and let the admiral interject 
the difference as we go along. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Now, I have a sectional analysis here. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Section by section. 

Admiral McMauon. I have a brief statement here on two other 
parts of the amendment, if you would like me to read those, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the differing part of the bill, is it not? That 
is where it varies from the original H. R. 2733? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It will not take you long to read it, will it? 

Admiral McMauon. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Read it and that might clarify the whole thing. 

Admiral McMaunon. This is a proposal to amend the provisions of 
the Officer Personnel Act relating to the composition of boards for 
the recommendation of rear admitals for continuation on the active 
list and for other purposes. 

It would provide that the seniority of board members considering 
rear admirals for continuation on the active list be based on their 
permanent rank and would permit retired officers of the Marine 
Corps to serve on selection boards. 

Subsection (a) of section 305 of the Officer Personnal Act as amended 
provides that members of boards considering rear admirals for con- 
tinuation on the active list must be senior in rank to both the tempo- 
rary and permanent. rank of any officer under consideration. Thus 
when rear admirals serving in temporary appointments in the grade 
of admiral or vice admiral are to be considered it is necessary to utilize 
retired officers in composing the board in order that the members will 
be senior both in temporary and in permanent rank to the officer 
under consideration. 

This bill would eliminate the requirements that board members be 
senior in temporary rank and would permit the utilization of senior 
rear admirals who have previously been selected for continuation on 
the active list and who are senior in permanent rank to the newly 
eligible officers. 

Subsection (f) of section 314 of the Officer Personnel Act provides 
that the composition of selection boards shall be eight officers of the 
active list of the Marine Corps and that selection boards to recom- 
mend brigadier generals for temporary promotion to major general 
be composed of officers of the permanent grade of major general on the 
active list of the Marine Corps to the extent that such officers are 
determined available, and the remainder of the Board te be composed 
of rear admirals not restricted in performance of duty on the active 
list or line of the Navy. The proposed amendment to this section 
will facilitate the conveniencing of selection boards to consider senior 
officers in the Marine Corps by permitting retired officers in the higher 
grades to sit on these boards. 

The legislation has been coordinated with the other services, but is 
applicable only to the Navy and Marine Corps. The Bureau of the 
Budget has no objection. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 
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(Statement off the record.) 

Admiral McMauon. This will also provide a method similar to 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 of separating unsatisfactory 
officers of less than 20 years’ service who are reported by selection 
boards. 

Captain Firca. Mr. Chairman, the bill as amended, I believe of 
which a copy has been furnished this morning, has a sectional analysis 
which has also been handed to you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Captain Fircn. If you wish to save time, it need not be read. I 
would be very glad to read it if you care to have questions on the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe it would be well to give the committee the 
background by reading that, if we have time. What do you think, 
Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. I think you better push it along. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to take action on this. Go ahead and start 
reading it. 

Mr. Brooks. Why do you not take each paragraph and explain 
briefly the changes from 2733. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Then go ahead and see if there is any objection to each 
paragraph. 

Mr. Ducanver. I can just read the paragraphs and let them 
explain it, if you like. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that would be better. We are fighting against 
time here. 

Mr. DucaNnvrer. Deleting in sections 116 and 214 the last sentence 
thereof and substituting therefor the following sentence: 





Except when suspended under the provisions of section 426 (e), the remaining 
provisions of this title shall be effective during any period in which title III of 
this Act is not in effect. 

Please explain that section. 

Captain Fircu. The amended bill also'reads the same, sir. 

The last sentence of sections 116 and 214 states that titles I and II 
of the Officer Personnel Act would become effective upon the termi- 
nation of title IIT. 

This amendment would provide that, except when suspended in 
time of war or national emergency, the provisions of titles I and I] 
would only be effective during any period in which title III of the act 
is not in effect. The amendments to these sections would bring them 
in consonance with the proposed amendment to section 301 to title 
III, which is subsection (b) of this proposed bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, is there any objection to that section? 

No response.) 

Mr. Rivers. Read. 

Mr. Ducanprr. (b) Amending section 301 to read as follows: 

Sec. 301. The authority granted by this title and all provisions thereof shall be 
effective during any period when the total number of line officers serving on active 
duty exceeds the number of line officers holding permanent appointments in the 
grade of ensign and above on the active list of the Regular Navy: Provided, 
That with respect to provisions relating to officers serving in grades of lieutenant, 
junior grade, and lieutenant, the President during any period that he determines 
the needs of the service so require may suspend the operation of any or all such 


provisions of this title. 
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Captain Fircu. That also reads, sir, the same as the original 
subsection (b) of your bill H. R. 2733, and is explained as follows: 

Under the present provisions of section 301, the temporary features 
of the Officer Personnel Act would be terminated when the number of 
officers holding permanent appointments on the active list of the line 
of the Regular Navy is equal to 95 percent of the number of such 
officers authorized by law or on January 1, 1957, whichever occurs 
earlier. At present there is no authority for the suspension of any of 
the provisions of title IIT. 

This amendment to section 301 would provide that title III be 
effective during any period when temporary and Reserve officers, in 
addition to Regular officers, are serving on active duty. It would also 
provide that the President may, during any period that he determines 
the needs of the service so require, suspend the operations of any or 
all of the provisions of title III relating to officers serving in the grades 
of lieutenant and lieutenant, junior grade. 

Mr. Rivers. Any objection to that section as explained? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, Mr. Ducander will read. 

Mr. Ducanper. (c) Deleting in the last sentence of subsection 
(zg) of section 303 the word “annual” and changing the period at the 
end of said sentence to a colon and adding the following new proviso: 
Provided further, That, notwithstanding the provisions of this subsection relating 
to the authorized number of officers in grade, in order to make adjustments for 
the number of officers in the Naval Reserve who may be ordered to active duty 
in any grade pursuant to this Act or to other provisions of law, the authorized 
number of officers in each grade concerned may be temporarily exceeded by suct 
number of officers ordered to active duty in such grade until the next sueceeding 
computation authorized by this subsection shall be made. 

Captain Frrcw. Would you also read (d) too, please? 

Mr. DucanprEr. Amending subsections (g) and (h) of section 303 
by deleting where appearing the words “‘as of January 1 of each year’ 
and substituting in lieu thereof the words “at such times that the needs 
of the service require but not less than once annually.” 

Captain Fircn. Mr. Chairman, both of those subsections, (c) and 
(d), in the amended bill are the same as contained in the original 
H. R. 2733 and are explained as follows: 

Subsections (g¢) and (h) of section 303 permit the Secretary of the 
Navy to make but one computation each year as of 1 January to 
determine the authorized number of officers in the various grades. 
Whenever there is any large influx of Reserve officers to active duty 
it is probable that certain grades will be exceeded in numbers prior 
to the next annual computation on January 1. 

This amendment would permit Reserve officers recalled to active 
duty to be carried as excess numbers in grade until the next computa- 
tion and would also permit the Secretary to make computations at 
such times as the needs of the service require, thus making it possible 
to provide for fluctuations in officer strength. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, by your explanation, this would assist in the 
handling of the influx of Reserve officers and not militate against their 
promotion; is that right? 

Captain Fircu. That is right; yes, sir. It would help their promo- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to be sure of that now, because that question 
is coming up later. I think Mr. Hardy raised that question a while 
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ago by giving the hump to the Reserve officers. Is that not right, 
Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. The key to this thing, then, apparently is 
permitting the computation at any time that is determined to be 
necessary. 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It gives you complete flexibility to handle this influx 
of Regular—I mean the backlog of Regulars——plus the influx of 
Reserves, is that correct? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. And often times—if we recall 
a large number of officers in the grade of lieutenant commander, for 
example, it might fill all the vacancies in the grade and restrict the 
promotion of the heutenant to that grade, unless we can make a new 
computation and get a larger number of lieutenants allowed. 

Mr. Harpy. What it does, though, it effectively takes the entire 
lid off with respect to any rank, does it not? 

Captain Frrcn. No, sir; because the computation prescribed by the 
personnel act, persons in each grade, are still there. We cannot exceed 
those. 

Mr. Bares. When are you going to make the computations, 
Captain? When the picture looks best? 

Captain Fircn. No, sir. For example, last January 1 of 1951, we 
had 35,000 line officers on active duty and as the law required we used 
the percentage—6 percent captains, 12 percent commanders, 18 per- 
cent lieutenant commanders, and so on—to determine the authorized 
number by law in each of those grades. But today without stating 
the exact number, we have a good many thousand more line officers 
on duty and vacancies which existed in January have been used up by 
the recall of officers which would tend to block the promotion of people 
who have been here all the time. 

Now, by distributing, we shall say, for example, 50,000 officers in- 
stead of 35,000, we are allowed to have more in each grade. That 
would permit the promotion of people as well as the recall of people. 

Mr. Bares. It gives you an opportunity to recompute? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. At the time you see fit. So if you have the situation in 
January, that would nullify it for the rest of the year, under the present 
provisions? 

Captain Fircu. Under the present provisions, sir, we compute it in 
January and we must stay with that for the remainder of 12 months. 

Mr. Barres. Under the bill you can make a check say in May and 
then follow it up in September? 

Captain Frrcn. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. And if the situation should change, then you could fill 
vacancies rather than waiting until January came around as you have 
had to do under the provisions of the law? 

Captain Fircn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suort. All due to expansion? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHort. Size? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Go ahead, Mr. Ducander, and read. 

Mr. Ducanprer. (e) Changing the period at the end of subsection 
(n) of section 304 to a colon and adding the following proviso: 











Provided, That the President, during any period that he determines the needs of 
the service so require, may suspend the operation of this subsection. 

Captain Fircn. Mr. Chairman, that subsection (d) is the same as 
contained in the original H. R. 2733 and is explained as follows: 

Subsection 304 (n) provides that, except in the event of a future 
war or national emergency, no additional temporary appointments in 
the naval service shall be effected pursuant to the authority of the 
Act of July 24, 1941, as amended, after August 7, 1947, the effective 
date of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

This amendment would authorize the President to suspend sub- 
section 304 (n) when the needs of the service require. It is contem- 
plated this action would be taken at the same time as that provided 
by subsection (b) above. Although the proclamation of an emergency 
in December 1950 now permits officers to be promoted under the 
wartime act of July 24, 1941, it is considered that events, similar to 
Korea, when an emergency is not immediately declared, might in the 
future necessitate the use of the temporary promotion system. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the officer a question? 

Mr. Rivers. One question, ves. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I am going to go back to section (d). It 
seems to me you gave the wrong answer to Mr. Bates According to 
my understanding, you could do this every 3 months if you wished to. 
But what does the ¢ ause mean there, where it says 
and subsequently in lieu thereof the words ‘‘at such times that the needs of the 
service require but not less than once annually.” 

If you do it next May, you have to wait until the following May, 
do you not? 

Mr. Bares. No. 

Mr. Suorr. Not less than once. 

Mr. Bares. Not less than once. That is the point I made. You 
can clean house any time you want. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Ducander will read, without objection. 

Mr. Ducanpner. (f) Inserting in the first sentence of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of section 305 after the word “senior’’ the words ‘“‘in 
permanent rank.”’ 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

Captain Fircu. That, Mr. Chairman, is the new addition to this 
bill. It was not contained in H. R. 2733. It was contained in 
5. 1039, which did not get introduced into the House. It is explained 
as follows: 

Present law requires the board for the recommendation of rear 
admirals for continuation on the active list to consist of five rear 
admirals, or officers of higher grade, senior to any officer under con- 
sideration. This is interpreted to mean that the membership of the 
board considering admirals and vice admirals must be senior in tempo- 
rary and permanent grade to any admiral under consideration. 

This amendment would amend subsection (a) of section 305 to 
provide that admirals serving on selection boards for recommendation 
of rear admirals for continuation on the active list shall consist of 
admirals senior only in permanent rank. 

Mr. Barres. That just gives you more officers you can utilize for 
that purpose? 

Captain Fircn. Yes. 
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Admiral McMauon. Essentially it makes it unnecessary for us to 
recall retired officers in order to have them senior to some of those 
serving-—— 

Mr. Rivers. Quite frequently you have to call some retired man 
to sit on one of these boards. 

\dmiral McManown. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. rigger objection. 

Mr. Ducanpy (¢) Inserting in the first sentence of subsection 
(f) of section aia between the words “active” and “list”? the words 
“or retired” and deleting in the third proviso of that subsection the 
words “major general on the active list” and substituting therefor 
the words “major general or above on the active or retired list.” 

Mr. Rivers. That takes care of the marines, does it not? 

Captain Frren. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we understand it. Go ahead and read (h). 

Mr. Ducanper. (h) Amending section 426 by adding a new sub- 
section as follows: 

c The President may, at such time or times as he may deem advisable during 
any war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this act, suspend 
the operation of any or all of the provisions of this act which relate to the distribu- 
tion in grades, promotion by selection, involuntary retirement and discharge of 
officers of the naval service, and such suspension shall not continue beyond 
June 30 of the fiscal vear following that in which such war or national emergency 
shall end. 

Captain Frrew. Mr. Chairman, that subsection (h) of the amended 
bill is the same as subsection (f) of H. R. 2733. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. Go ahead and read. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Do you not want him to explain it? 

Mr. Rivers. The same as the other bill. You have another 
explanation for it? 

Captain Frrcn. Yes, sir, if you wish. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. I thought—— 

Captain Frren. It is explained as follows: 

There is no provision to suspend any part or all of the Officer Person- 
nel Act during war or national emergency. The rigid peacetime 
promotion by selection requires the separation of regular officers with 
less than 20 vears’ service who fail to meet the “best fitted’”’ qualifica- 
tion. The majority of these officers are fully qualified to remain on 
active duty but the limited number of billets for regular officers will 
not permit them to stay for a full career. Those who are not “best 
fitted” are released with severance pay under normal peacetime con- 
ditions, but in an expanding Navy they can be temporarily retained 
on active duty until the officer structure is stabilized. Their separa- 
tion in these critical times would necessitate their replacement by a 
like number of reserve officers of the same rank and experience, some 
of them recalled involuntarily. 

This amendment would add a new subsection to section 426 which 
would permit the President at any time that he may deem advisable 
during any period of war or national emergency to suspend any or all 
of the provisions of this act which relate to the distribution in grades, 
promotion by selection, involuntary retirement, and discharge of 
officers of the naval service. This is a companion amendment to that 
in subsection (a) of the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. It leaves it wide open during any period of national 
emergency to suspend any provision that he chooses of this act. 
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Mr. Suorr. It applies to offers of all ranks. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. From the highest to the lowest. 

Captain Fircen. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. In emergency you have to have flexibility or you 
cannot operate. 

Captain Fircn. That is correct, and that was the same action that 
was taken during the last war, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Ir. SHorr. Does he have this authority already? 

Captain Fircu. He does for 

Mr. SHorr. Why do we have to write this into law? As Com- 
mander in Chief in time of war, can he not do it? 

Captain Fircn. He has it for the Army and Air Force, sir, but either 
inadvertently or somehow it was not put in the Personnel Act as 
applies to the Navy. It is permanent law which can only be suspended 
by authority of the Congress, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, under that provision then every one of these 
promotions that we have been talking about as temporary could be 
made permanent? 

Captain Fircu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Mr. Harpy. If you are going to suspend any and all provisions of 
the act, if it is permissible—— 

Mr. Rivers. Only during emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. I know, but I am talking about during emergency 

Captain Fircu. Mr. Hardy, the promotions are temporary and the 
suspension of the act would suspend permanent promotions. 

Mr. Harpy. But the act itself provides for the temporary pro- 
motion. 

Captain Fircu. By statutory boards, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, but the act provides for that suspen- 
sion, and the act also provides that the President may suspend the 
applicability of that section. 

Captain Fircn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that if he can suspend any and all provisions with 
respect to these things, then you could make those promotions perma- 
nent, is that not right? 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. It says here— 
and such suspensions shall not continue beyond June 30 of the fiscal year following 
that in which such war or national emergency shall end. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. So when that is over they are going to revert back. 

Mr. Harpy. It does not say they revert back. 

Mr. Rivers. They have to revert back because you have to have 
permanent boards sitting so they can have these permanent 
promotions. 

Mr. Harpy. It may be all right, but I think we ought to understand 
what we are doing. 

Captain Fircu. We do not so interpret it, Mr. Hardy. We inter- 
pret this to be the same authority granted by the Congress during the 
last war when the Personnel Act of 1938 was suspended. Instead of 
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reinvoking that at the end of the war, Mr. Short’s group passed the 
Personnel Act, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are doing by this thing is, you are amending 
the Officer Personnel Act and you are providing authority in this 
amendment to the Officer Personnel Act to suspend any provisions of 
the Officer Personnel Act during a period of emergency. 

Captain Fircuw. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that any provision in there at all could be suspended. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right; is it not? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. You can suspend every one of the provisions that we 
are approving in this amendment? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that you could—it seems to me you can do most 
anything you want if you pass it with this provision in there. It is all 
right, but I think we ought to know it and ought to recognize it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what it says. If the committee does 
not want to do it, now is the time to change that. 

Mr. Jounson. You do not need that first provision if you have this 
omnibus provision. 

Mr. Brooks. You could put this provision in alone and leave the 
rest of it out. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not need a thing in the world but this one 
provision, because you can suspend the whole act under this provision. 

Mr. Rivers. This points out one thing to me and I say this off 
the record and no derision of the other committee at the other end 
of the Avenue. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to pursue this thing—— 

Captain Fircu. To explain, Mr. Hardy, the question you were 
raising, this is a blanket authority to suspend any part of the act in 
a war or emergency which has been declared. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Captain Frreu. And when this legislation was originally recom- 
mended, no emergency had been declared and yet we were an expand- 
ing Navy with many of the problems that we have during an emer- 
gency or war. So we wanted what it really amounts to, w hich is dual 
authority. Even though an emergency might not be declared, if 
expansion produces problems incident to an emergency, we would 
like to have the authority in there for the President to suspend for 
those two lower grades only. But if a full war comes, full mobiliza- 
tion, it will be necessary probably to suspend all of the act and we 
wanted that authority also, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, with respect to the two lower grades, does this 
bill not provide that you are supposed to be in an emergency situation 
to do that, or can you do that any time? 

Captain Fircu. The bill provides, sir, that when the President 
determines the needs of the service require, he may suspend title [iT 
with respect to the two lower grades. 

Mr. Harpy. So you have a distinction there. You have two 
provisions; one is that in a period of national emergency he can 
suspend anything he wants to, the whole act if he wants to, and if 
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you suspend any provision in the act, then presumably you could 
set up an administrative procedure to accomplish whatever system 
you wanted to follow. The other provision provides for suspension 
of title III, I believe it is, whenever the President determines that 
the needs of the Navy require. You do not have to be in a national 
emergency; is that right? 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir; and, of course, the whole system is geared 
to the Temporary Promotion Act of 1941 which the President would 
invoke if he did suspend this law, this Personnel Act. It, by its 
terms, provides the means for promoting officers and distributing 
officers. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know whether this is a wise provision or not. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this question. If this new section 
were not added to the organic act, how would you operate in time 
of emergency? 

Captain Fircu. Sir, we would have to continue the boards, statutory 
boards, for the selection of officers and continue to retire the lieutenant 
commanders and above who twice failed of selection. 

Mr. Harpy. We provided for that in the other parts of this bill. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this not the way—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Jonson. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this section under discussion contained in 2733? 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So this is the crux of the bill, then? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the crux of the bill? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. This puts in effect all the discussion which we have 
been carrying on heretofore? 

Captain Fircn. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. No, you still have the other provisions he was talking 
about. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Ob, yes. You have the provisions in here for your 
temporary rank. 

Mr. Rivers. Only those 300 officers. 

Mr. Harpy. You go further than that. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Captain Fircu. Sir, the temporary rank is by another law, the act 
of 1941. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Capiain Fircu. Which was invoked by the President in December 
when he declared an emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but you provided back here in this section 301 
proposition for the elimination of the statutory boards if you need to; 
did you not? 

Captain Frren. When the President determines the needs require 
it without an emergency, sir, short of a war, but only for the two 
lower grades. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, what would you think of this suggestion, 
that we add after the words “during any war or national emergency 
declared,” “by Congress”’ on the second line? Then that provision 
would mean that in the event of war or any emergency declared by 
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Congress the provisions of the statutes may be suspended, but only 
in that case. 

Captain Fircu. There would be no objection to that, sir. I believe 
Congress is the only one to declare war anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but the emergency. Congress is not the only 
one that can declare an emergency. 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then that would mean this: That the other provi- 
sions of this suggested amendment and of the regular statute will 
have some meaning because it would mean that only in the event of a 
war or an emergency declared by Congress can you suspend all of 
these other provisions which will be in effect until then. 

Captain Frren. Offhand, Mr. Brooks, I do not think it would be 
obje ctionable. However, I understand the language to mean— 
Captain Bruton just reminded me we have used here the same au- 
thority that exists for the Army and the Air Force. Again, we were 
trying to get into uniformity with those people on this particular 
item. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this the same law that exists for the other two 
branches? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir; they have this authority, s 

Mr. Brooks. Is that verbatim? 

Captain Bruron. I am quite sure it is. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know that it is objectionable, Mr. Chairman, 
but I think we ought to realize what we are doing. We are providing 
authority to throw the whole act into discard. 

Mr. Jounson. Could vou check and find out if the language for 
the other two services is identical with this? 

Captain Frren. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. There is a point there. If we have it for the other 
two, vou need it as badly as they do. 

Mr. Rivers. They need it worse. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if that is accurate, that the Army and 
Air Force already have this wording exactly as it is put in here, then 
it seems to me 

Colonel Houck. I cannot give you the citation, but I know the 
Army does have the authority, or the President has the authority to 
suspend those provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 in time 
of war or national emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this observation: 
Mr. Brooks made a suggestion that we might put in there “‘in time of 
war or national emergency declared by Congress.” If the Army and 
the Air Force have the identical provision that is in this bill, the Navy 
certainly ought to have the same provision, and we either ought to 
leave this as it is or amend the other to say “in time of war or national 
emergency declared by Congress.” 

Mr. Rivers. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Brooks. I suggest we do this, Mr. Chairman: Ask our com- 
mittee staff member here to check up and see if that is verbatim—the 
language. If it is, then let the Navy have what the others have. — If it 
is not, then I suggest that we add after the word “declare” the two 
words “by Congress,” or “national emergency declared by the 
Congress.”’ 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 
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Captain Fircu. Mr. Chairman, if you wish, I have a short section 
in the Army law that has just been found that touches on this. I can 
read it for you, if you wish. In section 514, subsection (f), of the 
Officer Personnel Act, the section reads as follows: 

In time of emergency declared by the President or by the Congress and in time 
of war, the President is authorized in his discretion to suspend the operation of all 
or any part or parts of the several provisions of law prescribing mandatory retire- 
ment or separation of Regular Army officers. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Does it say anything about promotion? 

Captain Fircu. Now, there are other sections in here, sir, that I 
would not have time to find them all now—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that the original Personnel Act that you are re- 
ferring to? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think in view of Mr. Brooks’ suggestions, we had 
better reconcile that section (c) in this bill to the provisions of existing 
law as they apply to the Air Force and to the Army and get our staff 
member to prepare that for us and report that back. Can we meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; we have a full committee meeting. We 
can meet Wednesday. 

Mr. Rivers. The full committee meets on Wednesday on the 
Fourth Division Marines; does it not? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. We can go ahead and act on this subject with a modi- 
fication of that particular section. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to have to burn some midnight oil. 

Mr. Brooks. | think something else has not even been mentioned 
here: The question of discharging these officers from naval service, 
which would be very important because it is included in that stipula- 
tion also, in an emergency of any sort that these officers can be dis- 
charged. After an officer is discharged, how are you going to get him 
back, after the emergency is over, and put him back in the proper 
place? 

Mr. Rivers. Is all that provided in the applicable sections for the 
Army, Captain? 

Captain Frren. I did not quite follow that. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that observation taken care of in the existing 
statutes as they apply to the Army, in the other sections that you 
refer to? 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman, obviously we cannot finish this morn- 
ing. We have a dozen bills from our committee on the Consent Cal- 
endar. We need to be on the floor. 

[ suggest that we take this up at our earliest convenience. We 
cannot tomorrow or Wednesday, but we should be able to reach it 
some time this week. 

Mr. Rivers. We will—— 

Mr. Snort. We have until June 30. I would lke to have a little 
time, frankly, to study the thing more. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, 1 think that is a good observation. As soon 
as we can meet— 

Mr. Brooks. I move we adjourn subject to the call of the Chair. 

Mr. Rivers. We will call another meeting. : 
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Thank you, Admiral, and thank you, Captain. 
(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 1, 

Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 29, 1950. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers 
(vice chairmai) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral McMahon, let us start off thismorning. It 
is very important that we get these bills out this morning, if possible. 
For the past two meetings of this subcommittee we have been con- 
sidering H. R. 2733. However, to conform with certain Senate 
amendments to a companion bill, and, also, to include two more 
sections which the Departments want, I have introduced a clean bill 
incorporating all of these. It is before the committee and is H. R. 
4200. 

The bill is as follows: 


[H. R. 4200 82d Cong. Ist sess.] 


A BILL To make certain revisions in titles I through IV of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, 
and for other purposes 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, 
is further amended by— 

(a) Deleting in sections 116 and 214 the last sentence thereof and substituting 
therefor the following sentence: ‘‘Except when suspended under the provisions 
of section 426 (c), the remaining provisions of this title shall be effective during 
any period in which title III of this Act is not in effect.” 

(b) Amending section 301 to read as follows: 

“Src, 301. The authority granted by this title and all provisions thereof shall 
be effective during any period when the total number of line officers serving on 
active duty exceeds the number of line officers holding permanent appointments 
in the grade of ensign and above on the active list of the Regular Navy: Provided, 
That with respect to provisions relating to officers serving in grades of lieutenant 
(junior grade) and lieutenant, the President during any period that he determines 
the needs of the service so require may suspend the operation of any or all such 
provisions of this title.” 

(ec) Deleting in the last sentence of subsection (g) of section 303 the word 
“annual” and changing the period at the end of the said sentence to a colon and 
adding the following new proviso: ‘Provided further, That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this subsection relating to the authorized number of officers in grade, 
in order to make adjustments for the number of officers in the Naval Reserve 
who may be ordered to active duty in any grade pursuant to this Act or to other 
provisions of law, the authorized number of officers in each grade concerned may 
be temporarily exceeded by such number of officers ordered to active duty in 
such grade until the next succeeding computation authorized by this subsection 
shall be made.”’ 

d) Amending subsections (g) and (h) of section 303 by deleting where appear- 
ing the words “as of January 1 of each year” and substituting in lieu thereof the 
words “at such times that the needs of the service require but not less than once 
annually’’. 

e) Changing the period at the end of subsection (n) of section 304 to a colon 
and adding the following proviso: ‘‘Provided, That the President, during any 
period that he determines the needs of the service so require, May suspend the 
operation of this subsection.” 

f) Inserting in the first sentence of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of section 
305 after the word “senior” the words “in permanent rank”’, 
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(g) Inserting in the first sentence of subsection (f) of section 314, between the 
words ‘‘active” and “‘list’”’ the words ‘‘or retired’”’ and deleting in the third proviso 
of that subsection the words “major general on the active list’? and substituting 
therefor the words ‘‘major general or above on the active or retired list’’. 

(h) Amending section 426 by adding a new subsection as follows: 

“(e) The President may, at such time or times as he may deem advisable 
during any war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this 
Act, suspend the operation of any or all of the provisions of this Act which relate 
to the distribution in grades, promotion by selection, involuntary retirement and 
discharge of officers of the naval service, and such suspension shall not continue 
beyond June 30 of the fiscal year following that in which such war or national 
emergency shall end.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Act of July 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, is further 
amended by changing the period at the end of section 5 to a colon and adding the 
following proviso: ‘‘Provided, That officers shall be temporarily appointed pursu- 
ant to this Act to grades above lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy and first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps only upon the recommendation of a board of 
officers convened for that purpose.” 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is further amended by— 

(1) Inserting, immediately after “Src. 5”, the subsection designation ‘‘(a)’’; 
and 

(2) Inserting at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) In addition to recommending those officers whom it considers fully quali- 
fied for temporary appointment to higher grades, such a board shall also report, 
from among the officers whose names are presented to it for consideration, the 
names of any Officers of the active list of less than twenty years’ service whose 
records in its opinion indicate their unsatisfactory performance of duty in their 
present grades and in its opinion indicate that they would not satisfactorily 
perform the duties of a higher grade. Officers holding permanent appointments 
on the active list of the Regular Navy or Marine Corps in the grades of warrant 
officer and above whose names are so reported shall, except as hereinafter provided, 
be honorably discharged from the naval service on the first day of the fourth month 
following that in which their names are thus reported with a lump-sum payment 
computed on the basis of two months’ active-duty pay at time of discharge for 
each year of commissioned service computed in accordance with subsection 102 (d) 
of the Office Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, for line officers and subsection 202 
(d) of that Act for staff officers, but not to exceed a total of one year’s active-duty 
pay. No such officer who is under consideration for or undergoing disciplinary 
action of any kind shall be separated from the naval service prior to the final 
disposition of his case and he shall thereafter without delay be separated from 
the naval service pursuant to this subsection or other provisions of law, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. An officer holding permanent appoint- 
ment as a commissioned warrant or warrant officer and serving temporarily in @ 
higher grade, or an officer designated for limited duty who when appointed for 
the performance of limited duty only held a permanent appointment as a com- 
missioned warrant or warrant officer, whose name is so reported shall, in lieu of 
such honorable discharge from the naval service, have the option of reverting to the 
grade and status he would have held had he not been so appointed. An officer 
designated for limited duty who when appointed for the performance of limited 
duty only held a permanent rating below warrant officer, whose name is so 
reported shall, in lieu of such honorable discharge from the naval service, have the 
option of reverting to the grade and status Pe would have held had he not been 
so appointed and instead had been appointed a warrant officer. In any com- 
putation to determine the grade and status to which such officers may revert, all 
of their active service as an officer designated for limited duty or as a temporary 
or reserve officer shall be ineluded.’’ 

Mr. Ducanper. May I make a short statement for the record this 
morning, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. And we will have Mr. Ducander 

Mr. Ducanperr. At the close of the last meeting, Mr. Chairman, we 
were discussing subsection (h) of H. R. 4200, page 3, line 20, of the 
bill. 

The chairman directed me to get the comparable Army and Air 
Force statutes for a comparison with the authority asked for in this 








subsection by the Navy. The Navy Department worked up these 
statutes for me and I find they are similar to the authority asked for 
in the Navy. I ask permission to insert these Army and Air Force 
statutes in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say they are similar, let me ask you this: 
[s the Navy asking for any more authority than exists in the sister 
services, that is, the Air Foree and the Army? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the point that I want to get, for the record: I 
want to know if this puts the Navy on an equal basis with the other 
services with respect to this authority asked for in this legislation? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that your understanding, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. May I have this inserted for the record, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS IN TirLE V, OrriceER PERSONNEL Act or 1947 Wuicu 
RELATE TO SUSPENSION IN TIME OF WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY AUTHORIZED NUMBERS SENIORITY 
LIST DATE OF RANK 


“Spec. 5038. (a) * * * Provided further, That the percentages above specified 
shall not result in more than three hundred and fifty-seven officers on the active 
list of the Regular Army in permanent grade above that of colonel, of which there 
shall be not more than sixteen in the Medical Corps, four in the Dental Corps, one 
in the Veterinary Corps, two chaplains, and three hundred and thirty-four in 
the Army, exclusive of Medieal Department and chaplains; and of such total 
number there shall be not more than one hundred and seventy-eight on the active 
list of the Regular Army in permanent grade above that of brigadier general and 
of such one hundred and seventy-eight there shall be not more than eight in the 
Medical Corps, none in the Veterinary Corps, two in the Dental Corps, one 
chaplain, and one hundred and sixty-seven in the Army, exclusive of Medical 
Department and chaplains; and of the foregoing total number of permanent 
general officers of the Regular Army, unless a National emergency is declared 
after the date of this Act and before July 1, 1948, there shall, after such date, and 
until a National emergency is thereafter declared, be not more than forty-four 
serving in any grade above that of major general as specifically limited in section 
504 of this title: * * *” 


GENERAL OFFICERS ASSIGNMENTS POSITIONS CARRYING RANK OF GENERAL AND 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


“Sec. 504 (b) * * * Provided further, That, unless a national emergency 
is declared after the date of this Act and before July 1, 1948, there shall, after 
such date, and until a national emerggncy is thereafter declared, be no additional 
officers appointed in any grade above that of general and the total number of 
officers serving on active duty in grades above major general under this section 
or any other provision of law, shall not exceed the following: Forty-four in grade 
of lieutenant general or higher grade, of which not more than nine shall be above 
the grade of lieutenant general, and of the nine above the grade of lieutenant 
general, one shall be the Chief of Staff of the Army and one shall be the officer 
occupying the corresponding position of the Army Air Forces, and of the remain- 
ing seven above the grade of lieutenant general there shall be not more than four 
in the Army less the Air Corps and not more than three in the Air Corps and of 
the total forty-four in grade of lieutenant general or higher, there shall be not 
more than twenty-seven in the Army less the Air Corps and not more than 
seventeen in the Air Corps; except that there may be a general officer, either of 
the Air Corps or other than of the Air Corps, appointed as Chief of Staff to the 
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President, and such officer, unless he be entitled to rank, title, or grade, and the 
pay and allowances of a general, or of a higher grade under some other provision 
of law, shall, when appointed to such position by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, have the rank, title, pay, and allowances of a general and he shall 
be additional to the numbers hereinbefore set forth in this proviso: " 


REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS SELECTION BOARDS PROMOTION GENERALLY 


“Sec. 507 (b). In time of emergeney declared by the President, or by the 
Congress, and in time of war, the President is authorized, in his discretion, to 
suspend the operation of all or any part or parts of the several provisions of law 
pertaining to promotion.”’ 


REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS ELIMINATION FROM ACTIVE LIST MANDATORY RETIRE- 
MENT OR SEPARATION 


“Sec. 514 (f). In time of emergeney declared by the President,or by the 
Congress, and in time of war, the President is authorized, in his discretion, to 
suspend the operation of all or any part or parts of the several provisions of law 
prescribing mandatory retirement or separation of Regular Army officers.” 


ARMY OFFICERS——TEMPORARY GRADES—-TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES—-ACTIVE DUTY OF RESERVE COMPONENT 
OFFICERS 
Sec. 515 (b). * * * Provided, That unless a national emergency is de- 

clared after the date of this Act and before July 1, 1948, after such date and 

until a national emergency is thereafter declared, the total number of officers 
serving on active duty in grades above major general under any provision of law 
shall not exceed the limitation specifically set forth in section 504 of this title.” 
“Src. 515 (e) In time of emergeney declared by the President or by the Con- 

gress, and in time of war, the President is authorized to appoint qualified persons 
(Gineluding persons who hold no Regular Army or Reserve status) as temporary 
officers in the Army of the United States in any of the several commissioned 
officer grades and persons so appointed may be ordered into the active military 
service of the United States to serve therein for such periods of time as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. The appointment of a temporary officer, if not sooner 
vacated, shall continue during the emergency or war in which the appointment 
was made and for six months thereafter.” 


P. L. 188, 77rH Conc.—TEeEMPORARY PrRomMoTION Act oF 1941 
PROMOTIONS IN TIME OF WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


34 U.S. C. 350: “Except as otherwise specified herein the authority granted 
by sections 350—350j of this title shall be exercised only in time of war or national 
emergency determined by the President, and during such period thereafter as 
the President shall determine, but not later than June 30 of the fiscal vear following 
that in which the war or national emergency shall terminate.” 


NATIONAL Security Act or 1947 


“Src. 305 (a) All laws, orders, regulations, and other actions applicable with 
respect to any function, activity, personnel, property, records, or other thing 
transferred under this Act, or with respect to any officer, department, or agency, 
from which such transfer is made, shall, except to the extent rescinded, modified, 
superseded, terminated, or made inapplicable by or under authority of law, have 
the same effect as if such transfer had not been made; but, after any such transfer, 
any such law, order, regulation, or other action which vested functions in or 
otherwise related to any officer, department, or agency from which such transfer 
was made shall, insofar as applicable with respect to the function, activity, 
personnel, property, records, or other thing transferred and to the extent not 
inconsistent with other provisions of this Act, be deemed to have vested such 
function in or relate to the officer, department, or agency to which the transfer 


’ 


was made.”’ 
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SuMMARY OF Provisions IN Titze I, II, III, anp [IV (Navy AnD MARINE Corps) 
OF OFFICER PERSONNEL AcT RELATING TO SUSPENSION IN TIME OF WAR OR 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS 


“Sec. 103. (a) * * * And provided further, That, except in time of war or 
national emergency declared after the effective date of this Act, the number of 
rear admirals not restricted in the performance of duty shall not exceed one 
hundred and fifty.” 

“Sec. 103. (b) * * * Provided, That, except in time of war or national 
emergency declared after the effective date of this Act, the number of such rear 
admirals shall not exceed nineteen.” 


MARINE CORPS 


“Sec. 114. (b) * * * Provided, That after July 1, 1948, except in time of 
war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this Act, the 
number of - officers shall not exceed thirty-two * #* 

“Sec. 114. ( * * * Provided, That except in time ‘of war or national 
emergency Secnced after the effective date of this Act, such number shall not 
exceed four.” 

DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS 


“Sec. 203. (a) * * * Provided further, That notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions, except in time of war or national emergency declared after the effec- 
tive date of this Act, the number of rear admirals in the Medical Corps, Supply 
Corps, Chaplain Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, and Dental C orps shall not exceed 
fifteen, thirteen, two, four, and four, respectively: * * 


DESIGNATION OF NAVAL OFFICERS FOR CERTAIN COMMANDS OR UNUSUAL 
MISSIONS 


‘“‘Sec. 413. (a) * * * Provided further, That after July 1, 1948, except in 
time of war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this Act, 
not to exceed twenty-six officers, including the Chief of Naval Operations, may 
be so serving at any one time of whom only the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
three others, may have the rank of admiral; whenever a naval offizer is assigned 
as Chief of Staff to the President as Commander in Chief, he shall have, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, unless entitled under other provisions 
of law to higher grade, rank, pay, or allowances, the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of admiral while so serving and shall be in addition to the numbers other- 
wise authorized by this subsection: * * *” 


DESIGNATION OF OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


“Sec. 415. (a) * * * Provided further, That after July 1, 1948, except in 
time of war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this Act, 
not to exceed two officers may be so serving at any one time: * * *” 


LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF RESERVE AND RETIRED OFFICERS SERVING ON ACTIVE 
DUTY IN FLAG RANKS 


“Sec. 480. In addition to fleet > pose and to the number of rear admirals 
and above authorized by titles I, II, and IIT and by section 413 of this Act, a 
total of not to exceed ten retired anid Reserve officers may be serving on active 
duty in the grade of rear admiral or above: Provided, That the above shall be 
exclusive of retired officers ordered to temporary active duty on boards of officers 
as provided in titles I through IV of this Act: And prov ided further, That the 
above restrictions shall not apply in time of war or national emergency declared 
after the date of approval of this Act.” 


SUSPENSION OF PERMANENT Promotion Laws By THE Act OF JUNE 30, 1942 


By the Act of June 30, 1942 (56 Stat. 463), the Congress suspended permanent 
promotion laws in effect at that time with the following language: 

Section 1. ‘“‘* * * That the provisions of existing law insofar as they relate 
to periodic computations for the purpose of determining the authorized number 
of commissioned officers in the various grades of the line of the Regular Navy 
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and of the Marine Corps, the permanent promotion or advancement of all officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, and the involuntary retirement or honorable dis- 
charge of commissioned officers of the Nav y and Marine Corps by reason of failure 
of selection for promotion or advancement or upon the completion of designated 
periods of commissioned service, are hereby suspended: 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, where did we—— 

Mr. Ducanper. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should go on, then, 
with the section by section analysis. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Starting on section 2, page 4, line 6. 

Mr. Rivers. I think when we adjourned the other day it was during 
the discussion of this section, wasn’t it, Admiral? 

Admiral McManon. It was during the discussion of section 8. 
We at that time couldn’t produce offhand—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; you just take up where you left off, Admiral. 

Admiral McMaunon. The Army and Air Force equivalent of our 
language. That is now in the record. Captain Fitch at that time 
was going through the sectional analysis. If he will pick up. 

Mr. Rivers. | think Mr. Short indicated his interest. 

Now go ahead where you left off, Admiral. 

Mr. Ducanprer. That would be section 2, page 4, line 6. 

Mr. Rivers. It was Captain Fitch, wasn’t it? 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Yes, sir; he was explaining the sections. 

Captain Fircu. Mr. Chairman, section 2 (a) of the bill H. R. 4200 
is the same as section 2 of the original H. R. 2733. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the administration bill, the Department’s bill? 

Captain Fircn. Yes, sir. That is explained as follows: Section 2 
amends section 5 of the act of July 24, 1941, as amended, subsection 
(a). That act did not provide for promotion by selection by a board 
of officers convened for that purpose. This amendment would provide 
that officers temporarily promoted pursuant to the temporary act of 
July 24, 1941, shall be so promoted only upon a recommendation of 
a board of officers convened for that purpose. It would stabilize 
promotions and provide equality of opportunity for promotion of all 
officers on active duty. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Chairman, may I interject something there? 

Captain Fitch, 1 think we ought to show for the record that the 
convening of these boards will be—or am I correct in saying this, 
that the convening of these boards for temporary promotions will be 
constituted as nearly as practicable as statutory boards? 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Will the boards be under oath? 

Captain Firen. Yes, sir; they will be under oath. They will be 
convened by a precept on the order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
constituted in membership, in their procedure, in their report, as 
similar as possible in all respects to that required by the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is just what I want to get in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. That is a good observation, Mr. 
Ducander, because that will invariably come up on the floor when we 
bring this bill up. They will want to know just how that will be 
provided. 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Because we have to explain this on the floor. 

Captain Fircu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You all won’t be there, then. I will have to carry 
the ball at that time. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Captain Fircu. Subsection (b)— 

Vir. Rivers. Subsection (b). 

Captain Fircen. Of section 5 

Mr. Rivers. Of section 2, isn’t it? 

Captain Fircu. Of section 2, I am sorry. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. ; 

Captain Fircn. Also would amend section 5 of the act of July 24, 
1941, as amended and is explained as follows: 

The wartime temporary promotion law provides no method of 
separating unsatisfactory officers. This amendment would parallel 
that existing under the Officer Personnel Act which would be suspended 
by other amendments of this amendatory act. It is considered neces- 
sary to have a means of separating unsatisfactory officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, wait a minute, now. That will be perma- 
nent legislation, then, this section you are discussing now. 

Mr. Ducanper. It would amend the act of 1941, would it not? 

Captain Frreu. It will amend the act of 1941, Mr. Chairman, which 
is the temporary wartime promotion law, and would provide in that 
law for the separation of the unsatisfactory officer the same as we 
provide for the separation of unsatisfactory officers under the Officer 
Personnel Act. 

\[r. Rivers. I see. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprer. That brings it down to the end, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we ought to-—Captain Fitch and I were talking about it 
before the meeting started. With reference back to subsection (h) on 
page 3, line 20, I think 

Mr. Rivers. Page what? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 3, line 20, the subsection (h), which gives the 
authority to the President to suspend certain portions of the act. I 
believe the record should show what the Department intends to ask 
the President to suspend at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Captain, you go ahead and insert that for the record 
how. 

Captain Fircnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to know just what you intend doing under this 
legislation. 

Captain Fircu. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Because the President is going to do just what you recommend in 
this regard. 

Captain Fircu. You say does he, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. I say he will. You will recommend that the President 
carry out the authority contained in the bill. 

Captain Fircu. We presume so, if it is in accordance with his 
program, Mr. Chairman. 

The Navy Department bas made a request which I understand is 
being forwarded through channels now to the President asking that he 
delegate to the Secretary of the Navy the authority to make suspen- 
sions in event this law is enacted. And we have also in that paper 
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advised the President it is the intention of the Navy Department in 
the event the law is enacted and the authority is delegated to suspend 
in title 3, under the temporary promotions provisions certain of those 
sections dealing with the distribution, promotion, and separation of 
regular lieutenants and lieutenants, junior grade, and ensigns of the 
Regular Navy. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Now, in addition, Captain Fitch, for the purposes 
of the record, will vou explain why it is necessary to have the separate 
suspending subsections when you have the all-inclusive suspending 
subsection (h)? 

We were talking about that before the meeting. 

Captain Frrcen. Well, Mr. Ducander, the Navy Department has 
no desire to suspend all provisions of the Officer Personnel Act at this 
time or in the foreseeable future. We have desired to suspend only 
sections which relate to these junior officers who otherwise would 
have to be considered by statutory boards and could not be promoted 
because of the command pyramid and forced attrition and would 
have to be separated from the regular service at this time when we 
need them. Since it is only certain officers whose careers are affected, 
we propose to suspend only certain provisions of the act. 

With relation to the rest of the act, we propose to continue to 
convene statutory boards to select lieutenant commanders to com- 
mander, commander to captain and from captain to rear admiral and 
with the legal limits set by the law and within the career opportunity 
plan of the Personnel Act. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, I wish you to refresh my memory now on 
these higher officers. This bill was originally to affect these junior 
officers. 

Captain Fircu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because you can’t have a hundred million—this is 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Fircu. With respect to the officers in higher grades, as 
Admiral McMahon stated previously, Mr. Chairman, the law pro- 
vides that those who are twice failed of promotion, lieutenant com- 
mander and above, will be retired upon completing twenty or more 
years of service. Therefore, those officers— 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that in this bill? 

Captain Frren. It is not in the bill, sir. It is in an explanation of 
the effects of the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Captain Fircu. That we propose to continue to convene statutory 
boards under the Personnel Act for officers serving in the grade of 
lieutenant commander and above and that none of those officers 
would be retired because of failure of selection before they completed 
20 vears of service. 

In other words, they are more senior, more experienced officers in 
the Navy. And none of the lieutenant commanders, for example, 
will complete 20 vears of service for several years. So even though 
they were twice failed of selection we would not retire them at this 
time. In view of the fact that we have no problem of losing officers, 
lieutenant commanders particularly at this time, we felt that we should 
continue the statutory board, continue the permanent promotion of 
those officers, and to continue their career opportunity so that they 
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would know now and not be deferred for several years in knowing 
what their future career might be. 

In other words, the need just does not exist in those upper grades 
for suspending the law. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you understand that for the report? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. In addition, Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps 
General Wensinger would like to state for the record how this will 
affect the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all the testimony the Navy wants to submit 
for the Navy Department as such? I am going to get to the Marine 
Corps. Js that all the testimony you want to give in explanation? 

Admiral McManon. I believe that covers it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We will ask General Wensinger to state— 

General WenstnGeEr. I might state at the outset, Mr. Chairman, 
we have been working together on these amendments for some time 
and that the Marine Corps requires the same temporary promotion 
features as the Navy does, particularly in the lower ranks. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is in harmony with this proposal? 

General WENsSINGER. Yes, sir. 

We also concur in the proposition that our senior officers should 
still be subjected to the permanent law selection system for the same 
reason that the captain indicated. We need that feature very badly 
that permits of our redistribution more than once a year because we 
don’t know what our needs are going to be from time to time during 
the present emergency. 

The constitution of the Marine Corps Selection Board feature, in 
which we ask that the law be amended so that we could use retired or 
active duty officers on our selection boards for permanent major 
generals, was generated by the fact that we are losing by the Ist of 
July, four or five of our outstanding major generals through retire- 
ment. 

In the past years we have had to use as high as five rear admirals 
to sit on our nine-officer board to select our major generals. We do 
not contemplate using retired officers on our boards who have been 
separated for any length of time, but we do feel that without bothering 
the Navy and asking the Navy to assign admirals to our selection 
boards, if we could use these recently retired officers we could facilitate 
our selection boards. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, is that going to be provided by this legis- 
lation? 

General WenstnGEr. The law requires that the boards shall be 
constituted of 9 permanent major generals or permanent rear ad- 
mirals of the upper half for the selection of major general; we only 
have 16 permanent major generals, including the Commandant. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, we are going to use some up here on our 
Marine Corps bill. We are going to bring a couple up here. 

General WeNsINGER. Beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. To testify for us. 

General WensincGer. I| didn’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I say we are going to bring a couple up here next 
week or thereafter to testify on this Marine Corps bill. 
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General WensincEr. That is not the type of retired officers that 
we contemplate using on these boards, if we can avoid it. Those 
officers who have lost contact with the Marine Corps for any length 
of time, we don’t contemplate using. 

Mr. Rivers. But the point I want to get at, General, is this. This 
legislation will permit you to utilize the services of these retired men 
in lieu of rear admirals of the Navy. 

General WeinsinGer. That is right, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the point you want to get over? 

General WENSINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And justly so, because why shouldn’t you use your 
own. generals in lieu of Navy officers? 

General WrensinGER. Well—— 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, Navy admirals. 

General WensinGeER. I would like to say for the record that the 
Marine Corps has not objected to using rear admirals. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not the point. I don’t object, either. You, 
at least, want to utilize the services of men who served in the Marine 
Corps. 

General WensincerR. Yes. Particularly at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, because Major General Wood is leaving the service on the Ist 
of July. 

Mr. Rivers. Louis Wood. 

General WrensINGER. Yes, sir. He will be right down in Fredericks- 
burg, Va. We have aviators coming up and he is an aviator and we 
would like to use his services, if he is eligible. He can’t sit every year 
on the same board. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General WreNsINGER. So that was our purpose. I think it is very 
desirable. If you recall, when we came up to get a redistribution of 
our general officers on our retention system we asked for the same 
thing and the Marine Corps has that in their provision now. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Wensincer. That we can use retired officers on our 
retention boards. We should also like to use them on our regular 
boards. 

Mr. Rivers. When we started off with this bill, I didn’t realize it 
was so important. But this gives you quite a bit of leeway and also 
the Navy. 

General WeNsINGER. It is permissive. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir? 

General WeNsINGER. It is permissive for us. 

Mr. Rivers. It is permissive. 

General WENSINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This is really the first major change we have contem- 
plated in that Promotion Act. So what this does; it gives you quite a 
bit of latitude really there on all categories, isn’t that right, Captain? 

Captain Frreu. It is intended, Mr. Chairman, to give us flexibility 
in these periods of emergency and rapid expansion, the Marine Corps, 
too. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Captain Fircn. The rigid statutory system just won’t take care of 
the situation. 
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Mr. Rivers. Of course, as you testified, that statutory thing is 
purely for peacetime Navy. 

Captain Frrcen. Yes, sir. 

General WenstnGer. | would like to say one more thing, Mr. 
Chairman. The Marine Corps has.but 13 officers who will be subject 
to separation from the corps this year. There are 12 first lieutenants 
unrestricted in the performance of duty and 1 supply duty officer. 
The Marine Corps has already convened its boards for those officers 
and they will be separated under the present law on the 30th of June. 
That places us in a little different position than the Navy, in that 
their 300 officers have not been twice passed over. I discussed this in 
detail with Captain Fitch and we feel that the bill, as it now reads on 
page 3, has sufficient flexibility so that when the Presidential Executive 
order is promulgated it will permit us to allow some of those 12 or 13 
officers to go if they so elect to go. 

1 would like to get it into the hearings, that that is what the Marine 
Corps intends to do. Some of those officers have talked to me and 
some of them would like to go. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean they don’t want to remain in the Marine 
Corps? 

General WensinGer. Well, they feel that their chances in another 
service perhaps give them more of a possibility of permanent promo- 
tion than they would get under this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Now 

General Wenstncer. I would like to continue with that, sir. I feel 
that the Executive order can be permissive in that connection and that 
those officers who want to stay and take their chances on enhancing 
their promotion can stay, but we may salvage 8 out of this 12 and we 
may only salvage 5 or 6. 1 know some of them want to stay and one 
or two of them want to go. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, this doesn’t keep anybody on active duty in the 
Marine Corps who does not desire to remain in the service, is that 
right? 

General Wensincer. We hope that the Presidential Executive 
order will give that flexibility to the Marine Corps. 

Admiral McMauon. Mr. Chairman, | may point out that the 
difference here is that the 13 marine officers involved have actually 
been passed over twice. 

Mr. Rivers. They have? 

Admiral McManon. And under the terms 

Mr. Rivers. I say they have? 

Admiral McMaunon. They have been; yes, sir. 

General Wensincer. That is right, sir. 

Admiral McMauon. And under the terms of the Officer Personne! 
Act they must be discharged on the 30th of June. 

On the other hand, the naval officers involved have been passed 
over only once. That was last vear. We have suspended the opera- 
tion of that second pass over. It doesn’t necessarily follow that all 
of those who were passed over the first time would be passed over the 
second. It is very probable that many of them wouidn’t be. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, the marines are in a little different posi- 
tion than the Navy in that they have been passed over twice. [I am 
repeating this with a purpose. The Navy has only been passed over 
once, and this will not preclude their being selected for the future. 
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Admiral McMauon. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Marine Corps—let me get this definitely, 
now—have the election of whether or not they want to stay on, 
remain in the Marine Corps, if the Executive order about which the 
General has spoken is written, with the understanding 

General Wrensincer. That is right, that is my point. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, the Marine Corps thinks that these— 
how many, 13? 

General Wensincer. Thirteen, including one supply duty officer 
only. 

Mr. Rivers. Including one supply officer, will be permitted to elect 
what they want to do, if the Executive order is written as it is under- 
stood it will be written, is that right? 

General WensinGer. That is right, sir. The only reason I say 
that, Mr. Chairman: It affects the Marine Corps so much to a less 
degree than it does the Navy that the Marine Corps doesn’t feel it 
will be adversely affected. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. In addition you will be able to utilize the serv- 
ices on the selection board of these retired generals. 

General WreNnsInGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In lieu of having to substitute Navy officers of equal 
rank. 

General WreNsINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that right? 

General WrENsINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do I make myself plain now? 

Admiral McMaunon. Certainly. 

Mr. Ducanper. Just to clear the record, Mr. Chairman. 

In the case of the 300 Navy officers who have only been passed 
over once, they will be retained on active duty if this is passed. 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. Even without their consent. 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. Unless they are unsatisfactory. 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Let us get that clear. They have no election. 

Admiral McMaunon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. They have no election? 

Captain Fircn. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Captain Fircu. They have no election, but of course they have 
the hope that they will stay on as permanent offices in future years. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t shut the door for future promotions. 

Captain Fircu. No, sir. They still have another chance to be 
permanently promoted. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. 

Well, now, is there anything else, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the bill is reported favorably. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 
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{No. 27] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 4111, H. R. 4113, H. R. 1181, 
AND H. R. 4200 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, June 6, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan, Let the committee come to order. 

Now, members of the committee, in a few weeks there will be before 
the House“A ‘hg from the Committee on Foreign Affairs with reference 
to the appropriation of some 8 billions of dollars in regard to foreign 
aid. To enaliJe the House to have all the information, it has been 
proposed that Your members from the Armed Services Committee of 
hadouse. eight members from the Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
fouramembers from the Appropriations Committee go to Paris on 
Friday of this week, returning the following week, and have a con- 


. Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 


Feremge with General Eisenhower. I have been asked to designate 


fourdxfembers. 41 want these Members to be in position to acquaint 
-the House with fill the facts when the debate takes place. 

No®, it is running through my mind that I would like to ask Mr, 
Books. Mr. Kifflay, Mr. Short, and Mr. Arends to go, representing 
the committee, nd join with the members of the other committees. 
If Mr. Short or Mr. Arends can’t go, then I would ask Mr. Cole to go, 
Then, if Mr. Brooks or Mr. Kilday can’t go, I will ask Mr. Durham. 
So, we can have someone from the committee. 

Now, Mr. Brooks, can you go? 

Mr. Brooks. I would have to think about that, Mr. Chairman, in 
the light of the fact that I have some of these hearings coming up. 
When does that have to be done? 

The CuarrmMan. It has to be done on Thursday of this week. 

Mr. Hartow. Thursday or Friday. 

The CuarrmMan. Thursday or Friday. 

You will fly to Paris and arrive in Paris at 10 a. m. the morning 
after leaving Washington. They will spend 5 days there. They 
will leave for the return flight on Friday or Saturday of next week. 

Now, we want to know who is going and we want to get members 
that will go so they can get back and participate in the debate. That 
is the whole purpose of going, to be able to participate in the debate. 

Mr. Harlow, see if you can find Mr. Kilday and ask him to come 
over. See if you can find Mr. Arends and tell him to come over. 

Carl, can you go? 

Mr. Duruam. No. The doctor has taken me off of flving, with 
my present condition. I can’t go. I have to be at Duke for further 
examination this week. 

The CuarrMANn. You are going to be here Thursday to take care of 
your bill? 
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Mr. Duruam. I have that already arranged. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert, are you going to be on the floor Thurs- 
day to look after a bill from Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Hiéserr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

While we are waiting to get a quorum, Mr. Durham, there are 
several bills that, if satisfactory, Mr. Hébert can take up in your 
subcommittee? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Ali right. Mr. Hébert, you call Mr. Durham’s 
subcommittee together. 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You and Mr. Smart clean up what is before sub- 
committee No. 3. 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, sir. We will meet tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Brooks, you are going to hold a sub- 
committee hearing this week? 

Mr. Brooks. We planto. lam trying to get one up in the morning. 
| haven’t talked to Mr. Ducander vet. 

The CHarrman. Which bill are you going to call? 

Mr. Brooks. Any one that we can. 

The Crarrman. | suggest to you let’s don’t go on the ROTC until 
we somewhat clean up your Reserve program. Let’s have a hearing 
on the Reserve program and get through with that before we go into 
that ROTC, because all the colleges and universities are going to be 
heard on the ROTC. 

They are all tied up right now with their commencement. What 
do you say about that? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a good idea, Mr. Chairman. 

The thing that we are held up now on the Reserve is waiting on a 
bill from the Department covering the Reserves. 

The Cuatrman. They haven’t the bill ready? 

Mr. Brooks. It hasn’t been sent down yet. They have been wait- 
ing on the manpower bill. The manpower bill is pretty well worked 
out now. 

The CHarrmMan. What else have you except those two bills? 

Mr. Brooks. One other little bill, which our counsel is working on. 
We will have that by the next committee meeting. It is just a 
question of phraseology and changing it. It has already been agreed 
on by the subcommittee. 

The Cuarrman. I would try to concentrate on the Reserve bill and 
try to get the Reserve bill as quickly as possible. Then, when you 
get finished with the Reserve bill, take up the ROTC bill. We have 
to give notice so the universities who are interested in it can all be 
here to have an opportunity. 

Mr. Brooks. We will go to work in the morning on it and do 
everything we can prior to the receipt of a bill from the Department. 

It’ has been suggested that we try to frame a bill ourselves, but of 
course that involves a great deal of extra thought and work, especially 
on the part of the counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Well, | suggest we do something. Oftentimes we 
have to write the bills in committee, and if they haven’t the bill ready 
we go ahead and write one. 
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Mr. Brooks. That might be a good thing. We might invite the 
National Guard, the Reserve Association, and the National Guard 
Bureau to submit versions of bills and then consider those in bringing 
out a committee bill. 

The CuarrMan. Where is Mr. Sasscer? Mr. Hariow, did you find 
Mr. Sasscer? What has he before his subcommittee? 

Mr. Hartow. He has very tittle left, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. See if you can’t get him to clean them up this 
week. 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. The largest accumulation of measures is 
before Mr. Durham’s subcommittee, which will meet tomorrow. 

The CuarrMan. What has Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Harrow. Mr. Kilday has two or three bills, one of which 
requires an executive session only. 

The CHarrMan. We want to get back on the Marine Corps bill just 
as quick as we can. ‘Then we want to take up the public-works bill, 
which will be here this week. 

Mr. Hartow. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Those two things are for the full committee. While 
the full committee is not in session, I would like for the subcommittees 
to try to clean up as many departmental measures as possible. 

Mr. Haruow. I will set up a letter to each subcommittee on this 
week’s meeting. 

The CHarrmMan. Can’t you get some other members here? 

Mr. Hartow. A message has come from Mr. Arends. He will not 
be able to come, but his office presented the question to him that you 
raised, and they will call back. Mr. Kilday is not in his office and is 
expected to come direct to the meeting. 


H. R. 4111 


The CHarrMan. All right. Now, Mr. Brooks, anything from your 
subcommittee? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, we have two little bills here that I 
think are of general interest, and there is no objection to them on the 
part of anyone in the subcommittee. I have a short report which | 
will read in reference to the first one, which is H. R. 4111, a bill to 
to amend section 67 of the National Defense Act, as amended, to 
provide for an active-duty status for all United States property and 
disbursing officers. 

The office of the United States property and disbursing officer was 
set up under the act of June 3, 1916. This officer has a dual function 
in that he is accountable and responsible for all of the property which 
the United States Government issues for the training and maintenance 
of the National Guard, and in most States he is also accountable and 
responsible for the property and installations which the States give 
and maintain for the use in training and maintenance of the National 
Guard. 

The present law provides that a National Guard officer recom- 
mended by the Governor and approved by the Secretary will be placed 
on duty, but he is on duty only as acting United States property and 
disbursing officer. This bill is designed to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act so as to place this National Guard officer on 
active duty as the United States property and disbursing officer for 
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his State. This bill merely provides the new machinery for appoint- 
ing this officer to the office—not appointing him to act in the office. 

When the National Guard was returned to State control on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1946, and the approved War Department policies which were 
then in effect were implemented, the National Guard proceeded to 
organize its Army and Air Guard. Consequently, there was an im- 
mediate flow of property into the State for the use of these units. 
The Chief of the National Guard Bureau then appointed or detailed 
the United States property and disbursing officers on an acting basis, 
and they have been so acting since February 1, 1946. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that prior to World War II the United States 
property and disbursing officers performed their functions in a status 
where they were considered to be amenable to Federal statutes on 
malfeasance in office. However, they were not considered to be 
either a civil or military officer of the United States. 

It has been considered that section 67 as presently written does not 
permit this officer to be in an active Federal status or on an active-duty 
status, and this bill would authorize this officer to be on an active-duty 
status while performing the functions of United States property and 
disbursing officer. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommended two amendments which 
the subcommittee adopted. First, that the title “United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officers” should be changed to “United States 
property and fiscal officers,” inasmuch as this officer no longer has any 
disbursing functions. He is really a financial officer instead of a dis- 
bursing officer. 

Secondly, the subcommittee amended the bill so as to make the 
pay of the officer come from regular pay appropriations rather than 
from moneys appropriated for the pay of the Army National Guard, 
or the Air National Guard. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget that it is desirable 
that all officers on active duty be earried in the regular pay appro- 
priations. 

The Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, interposes no objection to the legislation. The legislation 
would not entail any additional cost to the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, | move favorable considera- 
tion of the report. 

The CHairmMan. What is the situation today with reference to 
Federal property that is turned over to the State National Guard? 
Is there any custodian outside the adjutant general of the State? 

Mr. Brooks. This is the man who takes the property today, but 
he is on acting status and not on an active-duty status. He is called 
the property 

Mr. Ducanprr. Acting property and disbursing officer. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; the acting property and disbursing officer. This 
would grant authority to call him to active duty and officially appoint 
him to the position in the rank held when called. It changes his 
title so as to make it correct and in accordance with the duties now 
performed. 

The CaartrmMan. This bill was sponsored by the National Guard? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes; it was sponsored by the guard. They like it. 
There is no change in the method of appointment. ‘It is still recom- 
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mended by the Governor and approved by the Defense Department. 
No change there at all. 

The CuarrMan. This officer will be the Federal officer responsible 
for all the Federal property that is turned over to the States? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. It is a very important office, Mr. 
Chairman, because the amount of property which has been turned 
over to the guard is a tremendous amount. So it is extremely 
important to have a responsible officer. 

The CHarrMan. Now, we lack two members of having a quorum. 

Mr. Coir. While you are waiting, may I inquire? 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Brooks, did I understand you to say the pay of 
this officer would not come out of the appropriation for the National 
Guard? 

Mr. Brooks. No. It will come out of the regular pay appropria- 
tions for the Defense Department, for instance, the Army or the Air, 
for the reason that he ceases to be, when he is called to active duty, 
a guard officer. He is federalized. 

Mr. Coie. Well, will his pay be paid out of funds appropriated for 
the National Guard? 

Mr. Brooks. No. It will be paid out of the regular appropriation 
for the Defense. 

Mr. Cote. What does it mean here on page 3, line 12, where it 
says 
he shall receive the pay and allowances as provided by law and shall be paid out 
of funds as appropriated for the pay of the Army National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the bill before it was amended. 

Mr. Coir. Well, you didn’t tell us about that amendment. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the amendment. 

Mr. Coie. That amendment had not been reported to the 
committee. 

Mr. Brooks. There are a number of amendments there. But I 
read all of the amendments in the report. Page 1, line 6, amends the 
bill by striking out the word “disbursing”? and changes it to use the 
word “fiscal’’, so it will read “‘property and fiscal officer.” 

On page 2, line 5, the same amendment: where you have “property 
and disbursing officer of the United States,” it should read “property 
and fiscal officer of the United States.” 

Mr. Putipin. How does that change the situation? 

Mr. Brooks. It just simply changes his title so as to conform more 
nearly to his present functions. 

Mr. Putten. Does it bring in other officers besides the disbursing 
officers? 

Mr. Brooks. No; no other officers and no other change in financial 
status. 

The CHatrMan. Read the other amendments. 

Mr. Brooks. The other amendments: On page 2, line 8, the same 
change there, “property and disbursing’ to “property and _ fiscal 
officer.””,. The same amendment on line 10. The same amendment 
on line 12, the same page. Page 2, line 21, the same amendment. 

Page 3, line 2, the same amendment. Page 3, line 6, the same 
amendment. Page 3, line 13, the amendment which my colleague, 
Mr. Cole, has just referred to. That should read, “He shall receive 
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the pay and allowances as provided by law,”’ striking out the rest of 
that, which means that since the officer is on active duty he will be an 
officer in the Regular Establishment and be paid according to his rank 
and grade. 

Mr. Héspert. May I ask a question there, Mr. Brooks. Does this 
supersede the adjutant general of the State in any way? 

Mr. Brooks. No; and this is simply following the terms in the law 
that has been in effect for many years. 

The CuarrMan. As a matter of fact, the adjutant general is very 
anxious that this custodian be named as set out in this bill. 

Mr. Hfésperr. He is merely the agent of the Goverament on the 
property, and the adjutant general is still the commanding officer? 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. He is recommended by the governor and approved 
by the Defense Department. 

Then there is one more amendment on page 3-——— 

Mr. Duruam. All permissions for use have to go through this 
officer? 

Mr. Brooks. He is the custodian. He makes his rules when 
he gets the property on behalf of the State. Then, of course, he is 
responsible for the proper handling of it and naturally under him he 
makes his arrangements for the use of it subject to the State adjutant 
general. 

Now, there is one more amendment on page 3, line 17, to change that 
from ‘“‘property and disbursing”’ to “property and fiscal officer.” 

The CHarrmMan. A quorum is present now. What constitutes a 
quorum, 17? 

Mr. Hariow. Eighteen, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We need one more member. 

Mr. Coir. Why is it necessary to obtain the consent of this indi- 
vidual before he can be called to active duty? It would seem to me 
that the appointment or the detail of the individual would carry with 
it the obligation to serve if and when called. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course he is elected by the governor from among 
those eligible. Then his name is submitted for approval. 

Mr. Coir. After he has been approved and been appointed, he still 
can refuse to serve, even though the President calls him to serve in this 
capacity. Why is that necessary? 

Mr. Brooks. Where is that, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Ducanper. It is on—— 

Mr. Cour. Page 2, line 6. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 2, line 6. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. It would seem to me that an individual who must 
necessarily be a member of the Guard and who is appointed in the 
proper procedure to perform their responsibility, if the President calls 
on him to perform it, should be ready to serve rather than to wait 
until he gets tagged and then say, “I can’t serve.”’ 

The CHatrmMan. You see, he is a National Guard officer. He is 
being called to active duty and becomes a Federal officer then and it 
shouldn’t be discretionary. He should be required to serve. So I 
suggest vou leave out by his consent. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you make a motion to that effect? 

Mr. Cour. I just wanted to inquire into it. 
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Mr. Brooks. They don’t call the Guard to active service except in 
emergencies there and in normal times the Federal Government 
doesn’t Federalize the Guard. This is a case where you are Federal- 
izing one officer. They have allowed him to refuse it. 

Mr. Coun. That is true, but the time for the individual to indicate 
that he doesn’t want to serve is at the time that he is considered for 
appointment, I should think. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, before the Governor submits his name. 

Mr. Cour. If he doesn’t want to serve, he tells him. Once they 
designate the man and he is confirmed all the way through, then I 
should think—— 

Mr. Brooks. There is no objection, if we should strike those words 
out “with the consent of the officer.” 

Mr. Cour. A Reserve officer can’t refuse to serve. 

The CuarrmMan. We will let that lie on the table until we get one 
more member. 

Now, all in favor of H. R. 4111, the first bill presented by Mr. 
Brooks, a quorum now being present, say “Aye.” 

(Chorus of ‘“‘Ayes’’.) 

The CuarrMan. All opposed, say ‘No.’ 

(No response.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes have it and the bill is favorably reported 
and Mr. Brooks report the bill. 


, 


H. R. 4113 


The CuHartrMan. The next bill is also a National Guard bill. 

The Department interposes no objection to it. I asked Mr. Brooks 
to introduce it. It is 4113. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, 4113, a bill to amend section 125 of 
the National Defense Act to provide that the distinctive mark or 
insignia shall not be required on the uniforms worn by members of the 
National Guard of the United States, both Army and Air. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Defense Act requires that uniforms 
worn by members of the National Guard include some distinctive 
mark or insignia to distinguish such uniforms from the uniforms of 
the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

In 1933, when an amendment was passed giving the dual status to 
the National Guard, this practice was more or+less discontinued 
because of the dual status which the National Guard enjoyed, and the 
practice of wearing shoulder patches on the shoulder was considered 
desirable for identification. 

It is felt desirable that this outmoded provision of the National 
Defense Act be amended in order to integrate more fully the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces into the Regular services. 

The bill will merely amend the law so that it will no longer be 
mandatory for the National Guard of the United States to wear a 
distinctive insignia. 

The Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget interpose 
no objections to the legislation, and the bill will not entail the 
expenditure of any Federal funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I move favorable consideration of H. R. 4113. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I can see the justification for omitting 
insignia when the National Guard is federalized, when they are on 
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active duty, but up to that time in order there may be no confusion 
as to the status of the individual wearing the uniform it would seem 
to me better to have the insignia of the National Guard on the 
uniform. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this to my distinguished colleague. None 
of the Guard want that in there. They are not following the provision. 
The Guard now has a dual status. Apparently this provision of the 
law has not been enforced since 1933. The Guard feels very much as 
though that is singling the members of the Guard out for a designation 
that they don’t appreciate. So it has the backing, unanimous backing 
of the Guards of the States and the adjutants generals and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Cuatrman. All in favor of H. R. 4113, a bill reported by Mr. 
Brooks, recommended unanimously by the subcommittee, a quorum 
being present, say “‘Aye.”’ 

(Chorus of ‘“‘Ayes.’’) 

The Cuarrman. All opposed, say ‘‘No.” 

(Chorus of ‘‘Noes.’’) 

7 he CuatrMan. All in favor, hold up your hand? 

(Show of hands.) 

The Cuarrman. All opposed. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smarr. Seventeen ayes and one nay. 

The CHarrman. The “Ayes” have it. The bill is favorably 
reported. 

H. R. 1181 


The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Smart, call up this bill H. R. 1181 that 
Mr. Durham was to appear before the Rules Committee on to get 
the rule and the Comptroller General asked that a few amendments 
be written into the bill to assure that the Comptroller’s Office will 
cdntinue to have audit power 

This is for the purpose of offering them as committee amendments 
to the bill when it comes on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I first make this brief observation, 
When the bill was reported by the subcommittee it was the intention 
of the committee that the jurisdiction over cases to correct military 
records and the determination of the cases on their merits be exclusive 
and final in the Board which made such corrections but that the 
normal auditing authority of the Comptroller be not disturbed. 

The committee was of the opinion, and we had witnesses here from 
the Comptroller General’s Office, that it had accomplished that. 
Subsequent to the reporting of the bill by the committee, on the 25th 
of May, the Comptroller General directed a letter to Mr. Vinson, the 
chairman, stating he did not feel that the committee had accom- 
plished its purpose and suggested certain technical amendments to 
go in the bill, three in number, which he felt would accomplish that 
purpose. 

| immediately submitted those amendments to the Defense Depart- 
ment for their consideration and I have back a letter today from 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense dated June 4, wherein 
they accept the amendments and interpose no objection to them 

The Crarrman. Now, does it go into the question of the finding 
on the merit by the Department? That is final and conclusive? 
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Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. We want to keep it that way. 
But it merely gives the Comptroller the-authority to audit what? 

Mr. SMart. Audit the payment. 

The CHarrMan. Audit the payment. 

Mr. Smarr. So the determination of the merits as to whether or 
not a record should be corrected is final and conclusive by the Board. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And the acceptance of jurisdiction by the Board is 
likewise final and binding upon the Comptroller General. But as 
to the payment of money based upon that correction, the Comp- 
troller General insisted that we had not preserved his normal auditing 
authority, as already granted by law. Now, if the committee wishes, 
[ will be glad to read the amendment suggested by the Comptroller. 

The Cuarrman. Well, read the amendment and see what it says. 

Mr. Smart. On page 2, line 2, of the bill, after the word “injustice,”’ 
insert a comma and the words “and corrections so made shall be final 
and conclusive on all officers of the Government except when procured 
by means of fraud.” 

Now, before, that pertained to the payment and not-to the correc- 
tion. I think it is a good amendment. 

The second amendment: On page 2, strike line 11 and the first six 
words on line 12, and in place thereof insert the following: ‘(b), the 
Department concerned is authorized to,” rather than “the Secretary 
concerned.”’ So that takes care of the Department plus anyone who 
may have the authority delegated to him. 

The third amendment: On page 3 of the bill insert a period at the 
end of line 14, and strike out lines 15 to 18, both inclusive. That is 
taken care of by having moved that language up in accordance with 
the first amendment. Those are the three amendments of the Comp- 
troller. 

Now, I would like to add that the committee added a statute of 
limitations of 3 years to the bill effective in 1961, if the bill becomes 
law this year, so that claims or applications could not be filed later 
than 3 vears after the discovery of the error. The Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense offers this for the committee’s consideration. 

There is another change in the proposal submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense which was apparently made at the request of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Such provision was also opposed by the 
Department of Defense, but again this Department will withdraw the 
objection to this providing there is added the following safety clause: 


On page 2, line 10, change the period to a colon and add: 


to] —? 
Provided further, That the failure to file the request by claimant, his heirs-at-law, 
or legal representative, within 3 years after his or their discovery of the alleged 
error or injustices may be excused by such board of civilian officers or employees 
of the respective Departments upon finding by it that it is in the interest of justice 
to excuse such failure to file within the prescribed time in which event action shall 
be taken in the same manner as if the request had been filed within the 3 years as 
prescribed herein. 

a . ag ; : ; 

They go on to point out that it is possible that a man might be in a 
prisoner-of-war camp. He might be in combat. There might be a . 
number of reasons why it was impossible for him to prosecute his claim 
within the 3-year period. They want the authority to excuse his 
failure if such circumstances do exist. 

75066—51—No. 27 2 
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The Cuarrman. Well, I would suggest—now, vou have examined 
all these amendments? 

Mr. Smarr. I have. ° 

The CuarrMAN. And you think they are sound? 

Mr. Smarr. I do. 

The CHatrMaAn. And are satisfactory to the Defense Department 
and to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Smarr. The first three are satisfactory to Defense and GAO. 
The fourth is urged by Defense. 

Mr. Cour. You still have the 10-vear provision in there. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cote. Why is that necessary? 

Mr. Smarr. As the bill was introduced, Mr. Cole, there was no 
provision whatsoever. It was wide open at both ends. There is a 
feeling that there are many old cases running clear back as far as the 
Spanish-American War—there is at least one case of that character 
and the Defense Department wanted no limitation whatsoever. 
The Comptroller General insisted there should be some type of statute 
of limitations implied. 

Mr. Core. J agree with that, but I just wonder why the 10 vears 
is necessary. Your 3-year status starts to run when the claimant is 
informed of his rights, or realizes he has the right to make a claim. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cour. That is ample period for him to file his claim. Why is 
it necessary to have an additional catch-all limitation of 10 years 
after the enactment of the law? 

Mr. Smarr. That is exactly what it is, Mr. Cole. My _ position 
at the time of the hearing of the bill was exactly what your position 
is. However, the Defense Department strenuously opposed it. They 
felt there ought to be a rather substantial period into the future 
before the 3-vear or any other period of limitation should start so run. 
That was also the will of the subcommittee. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, without objection, the amendments will be 
agreed to and Mr. Smart will offer or prepare the amendments and 
give them to Mr. Durham and Mr. Durham is authorized, a quorum 
being present, to offer them as committee amendments. 

Now, all in favor of Mr. Durham’s amendment say “ Ave.”’ 

(Chorus of ‘‘Aves.’’) 

The CHarrmMan. All opposed. 

(No response. ) 

The CHatrman. It is favorably reported. 


H. R. 4200 


The Cuatrman. We will call up H. R. 4200. Mr. Ducander, will 
you read the report on that bill? It is a very important bill and the 
Department is -very anxious to have it considered by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, before we take this up, may I make one 
comment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Price. We have been having some trouble on the Consent 
Calendar. A lot of our reports have been going in without Depart- 
ment of Defense letters of approval. 
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The CuHarrMan. Let the staff be sure we have Department ap- 
proval. When it is not a Department bill, you want to be sure the 
Department will not interpose objection. That happened the other 
day. Be sure to include the letters from the Department. 

Now read the analysis of 4200, amendment to the Officer Personne! 
Act. 

Mr. Ducanprr. H. R. 4200, to make certain revisions in titles | 
through LV of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, and fo: 
other purposes. 

The principal purpose of H. R. 4200 is to give the President th: 
authority in time of war and national emergency to suspend certain 
provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1! 947, relating to the Navy 
and Marine Corps. These amendments will give the Navy aud 
Marine Corps flexibility in the administering of this act similar t 
that now authorized by the Army and Air Force. 

At the time the Officer Personnel Act was passed the long-rang: 
plan for the Navy envisioned a small Navy with practically all officers 
being Regular. However, recent events show clearly the Navy will 
for some time be considerably larger than originally contemplated 
Therefore, it is considered desirable to amend the Officer Personne 
Act in certain particulars. 

The Officer Personnel Act relating to the Navy and Marine Corns 
requires the separation of officers “of the lower grades—lieutenant 
junior grade and leutenant—who are not selected for promotion. 
Most of these officers are “qualified for promotion” but do not meet 
the standard of “‘best fitted for promotion”? which is required for 
selection by the Navy and Marine Corps promotion system. At the 
present time there are approximately 300 young officers in the Navy 
and 13 in the Marine Corps who will be separated from the Navy and 
Marine Corps on June 30 of this year. It seems inconsistent to re- 
quire the separation of these qualified young officers who, in most 
instances, are graduates of the Naval Academy when, at the same 
time, the Navy and Marine Corps are calling Reserve officers to 
active duty involuntarily. 

The bill will eliminate the requirements that these qualified, though 
not best fitted, young officers be separated, and will authorize their 
temporary promotion to the next higher grade. In order to insure 
however, that the Navy and Marine Corps will not be required to 

promote, or retain on active duty, officers whose performance of duty 
has been unsatisfactory, the bill contains provisions for the separation 
of such officers. 

The bill also would permit flexibility in the making of computations 
upon which to base the distribution of officers in the various grades. 
At the present time the law requires that a single computation be 
made as of January 1 of each vear. In view of the constantly chang- 
ing situation, the Navy and Marine Corps Departments are request- 
ing authority to make these computations as the needs of the services 
require. 

Another section of the bill requires that temporary promotions be 
made only on recommendations of selection boards following the same 
procedures as now apply to permanent promotions under peacetime 
law. 

The bill will allow the President to suspend certain features of the 
Officer Personnel Act. This is considered necessary, inasmuch as the 
act is geared to peacetime, and a much smaller Navy. 


i 
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The CHAIRMAN. Now, this is very important, for you see that 
doesn’t look consistent while we are calling reservists, at the same 
time to be turning out of the service a large number of men because 
they are not best fitted. So we want to retain those men by giving a 
temporary promotion, is that it? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long does that temporary promotion last? 
How long would they stay in that class of a temporary promoted 
officer? 

Mr. Ducanprer. Well, now— 

The CHarrmMan. You see, the whole principle of the selection is that 
if he doesn’t pass after a certain length of time, being passed over 
twice, he goes out. Now how long are vou going to keep them in a 
temporary status? And we will have a running list over on the side 
line and you will have your main list going forward? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. It will be carried as extra numbers. 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, the provision of the act wherein a person 
has to serve 2 vears on active duty as a lieutenant junior grade before 
he is eligible for promotion—— 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Would be suspended. Now it would appear that 
the computation that the Secretary will make from time to time to 
determine how many officers are needed in various grades will govern 
how long an officer would stay in that grade. 

The Cuatrman. All right. This doesn’t apply to a leutenant 
commander? 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it wouldn’t be better that we 
have a spokesman for the Navy answer these questions. 

The CHAatRMAN. Admiral, come around there. 

Mr. Cote. To create authority that we might use in the future in 
nterpreting this bill. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, I asked the question how long will 
these officers stay in the billet of a temporary promoted officer. What 
is running through my mind: I can probably see where you are going 
to have a large number of extra numbers on the side lines. 

Admiral McManon. Mr. Chairman, we would expect to go back to 
permanent promotion by statutory boards as soon as practicable, in 
other words not more than 3 or 4 vears. We would ——- 

The CHarrMAN. Wait one minute, Admiral. Under this bill an 
officer in the lower grades who has been passed over is retained by pro- 
moting him temporarily to the next higher grade. 

Admiral McManon. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Now can the selection board, when it is 
reconvened, take him up again as a temporary rank and consider him 
for permanent promotion? 

Admiral McM anon. He would be considered in his permanent rank. 
He would have passed over once. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Admiral McManon. On the resumption of statutory boards, he 
would have an opportunity of being selected for permanent promotion 
to the grade to which he had been temporarily promoted. Those who 
are not selected —— 
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The CuatrMan. How are you going to absorb them? When does 
he go out or when does he get his full promotion? How long is he 
going to stand in the class as a temporary officer in that rank? 

Admiral McManon. It would depend somewhat on circumstances 
in the future, but it would be approximately 3 vears. 

The CHaArrRMAN. Then, at the end of 3 years, if he is not made a 
permanent officer, the law will force his retirement ? 

Admiral McMaunon. We would resume the statutory boards; ves. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Then there is nothing stands in his way of going on 
from one grade to the other if his service is satisfactory? 

Admiral McManon. Nothing, sir. He will be subject to selection 
by a statutory board. And until the second statutory board passes 
him over for the second time, he is not discharged. 

Mr. Cote. Does this bill authorize vou during a national emergency 
or war to suspend the operation of the statutory boards? 

Admiral McManon. Yes, that is the purpose of this legislation. 

Mr. Coir. Does it apply to the present 

Admiral McManon. In the case of lieutenants and lieutenants 
junior grade. 

Mr. Cote. Does that authority apply to the present emergency? 

Admiral McManon. Yes. 

Mr. Core. Well, as I read it, it says, “An emergency or war here- 
after’’—where did I see it? 

The CuatrMan. What is it, Captain Bruton? 

Captain Bruton. I think— 

Mr. Coie (reading): 

The President may, at such time or times as he deems advisable during any 
war or national emergency declared after the effective date of this Act. 

Captain Bruron. This act refers to the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947, sir, not this bill. 

The CuarrMan. Now, a similar bill like this has passed the Senate 
has it not? 

Admiral McM anon. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And we consolidated the two bills into H. R. 4200? 

Admiral McM anon. There are two bills in the Senate. 

The Cuatrman. All right. I think we understand the objective 
now of permitting these officers who have been passed over to be 
retained. 

Now tell us about the other phase of the bill, with reference to the 
selection board consisting of five admirals. What is the law on that? 

Admiral McManon. The law provides that all members of the 
selection board shall be senior to any officer subject to selection. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Admiral McMaunon. There is no definition of whether that is 
permanent or temporary. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

Admiral McManon. The assumption has to be made, then, that 
they must be senior in both temporary and permanent grade. 

The CuHatrMANn. That is what- 

Admiral McManon. That has forced us in the past to go to the 
retired list to get people who are senior to the full admirals who are 
subject to selection for retention. This provides that the selection 
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board may be made up of admirals who in their permanent rank are 
senior to any one subject to selection. 

The CHarrMaNn. Any questions by any members of the committee? 
I think everybody understands what we are driving at. 

Mr. Coxe. I can concur in the objective of retaining officers who 
have been passed over and who under the law are required to go out. 
But as I get the observation or interpretation of the bill, that con- 
templates not only retention but promotion on a temporary basis. 
Now in the first place I don’t see why it is necessary to promote them. 
It will accomplish your purpose if you retain them. That is what 
you want—to keep them—but you don’t necessarily have to promote 
him. 

The CuarrmMan. You would have too many in that grade or you 
would block that grade because only a certain percent of the officers 
can be in various grades. So therefore you block the flow of promo- 
tion by these men who haven’t been promoted. Instead of giving 
them permanent promotion, you give them a temporary promotion. 

Mr. Core. That blocking operation would apply to the next grade 
into which he is promoted. So it wouldn’t be any different. You 
would be blocking the higher group instead of the one he is in. 

The CHarrMan. You are carrying him for the time being as an 
extra pumber. 

Mr. Duruam. If he is not good enough to make the grade of lieu- 
tenant, how is he going to be good enough to make it as a lieutenant 
commander? That is what I can’t understand. 

Admiral McMauon. These officers are not subject to discharge or 
release at the present time. They have been passed over by one 
selection board. The suspension of the provisions of this act would 
make it unnecessary to convene that second board which would pass 
them over the second time and then make them subject to discharge. 
It suspends that statutory selection board. 

Mr. Duruam. Isn’t that a change of policy, Admiral? 

Admiral McManon. No, no. 

Mr. DurHam. Wouldn’t that be a change of policy? 

Admiral McManon. Well, these officers are, many of them, quali- 
fied for promotion. The reason that they are passed over by a statu- 
tory board is the necessity for forced attrition. The officers are 
qualified for promotion. The numbers available in the higher ranks 
and the forced attrition that is due to the necessity for pyramiding 
downward as you go up through the grades would require the dis- 
charge-—— 

Mr. Duruam. That is a different thing. I understood you wanted 
this because of the fact you had passed them over because they were 
not efficient enough. It is a forced attrition and not efficiency. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Admiral, I would like to ask you this. You are still going to be 
able to cull out the officers that are undesirable; aren’t you? = I 
would like to ask you—you indicate affirmatively that is correct. | 
would like to ask you this. In the event this bill goes through, 
how many Reserve officers who otherwise will be called into active 
service won't receive a call? 

Admiral McManon. Well, it would be in the neighborhood of 275. 

Mr. Brooks. So if we don’t pass this and let efficient officers 
continue under this suspension temporarily, you are going to have 
to call 275 more Reserve officers? 
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Admiral McManon. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Probably against their will, too. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Admiral McMaunon. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. And it is absurd to say, “On one hand we have 
educated these boys and they have been in the Navy and now we are 
going to turn you out and we are going back out in the land and we will 
pick up some Reserve officers to fill your place.”’ 

Mr. Duruam. What I can’t understand is how we got into such 
shape as that. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, the only objection is that 
they say to these men they keep, ‘You are good enough for promotion 
as long as we need you, but when we don’t need you, you are going 
back out into society again.”’ It is bad from that angle. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well—— 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. When you look at the other angle of having 
to go out and get Reserve officers and bring them in, if we don’t do 
this, then that alternative is probably better. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. At what rank will these officers, temporarily 
promoted under the provisions of this bill, if it is enacted, retire? 

Admiral McMaunon. They will retire in their permanent rank, if, on 
subsequent statutory boards, they are not selected for promotion. 

Mr. AnprErRsON. They will not be retired, then, in their increased 
temporary rank? 

Admiral McMaunon. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Oh, ves; they will. They will be retired in the highest 
rank satisfactorily held. 

Mr. Puttin. The highest temporary grade that they hold. 

Mr. Jounson. Where they satisfactorily hold the higher rank, 
they can retire at that rank; is that correct? 

Mr. Krupay. The highest rank satisfactorily held. 

The CuHarrmMan. I think we are clearly warranted to act favorably 
on this bill because the situation is such that you wouldn’t be war- 
ranted to turn these boys out and then go out and take the reservists. 

Mr. Cour. That is not the issue, Mr. Chairman. Everybody 
agrees they ought to be retained, but the question in my mind is 
whether we need to go to the rather extreme limits that are proposed 
in this bill—that is, of suspending the normal permanent promotion 
under the statutory boards. As I understand it, if this bill goes 
through, statutory boards will be discontinued and replaced with 
temporary boards for temporary promotions and all officers here- 
after during the emergency will, if promoted at all, be promoted on 
a temporary basis. 

The CHArRMAN. That is exactly what vou are doing in the Army 
and the Air Force. 

Mr. Cote. I don’t care about that. I am not sure it is a sound, 
wise thing to do. 

Admiral McManon. Only in the lieutenant junior grade and 
lieutenant grade will they be promoted by temporary promotions. 

Mr. Coxe. This bill applies only to promotions into the admiral 
grade with respect to the rank of the person sitting on the selection 
board and to junior and lieutenants? 
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The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral McMaunon. Yes; only to that group. 

The CuarrMan. It only applies to the two lower grades, JG’s and 
lieutenants. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are talking about there now relates to that 
part as contained in section (e) on page 3, which provides for this 
suspension when the needs of the service so require of section 304, 
but in subsection (h) you give blanket authority to suspend the 
entire Officer Personnel Act in time of war or national emergency. I 
don’t know whether we want to do that or not. That covers the 
entire water front. Right now, if we pass this bill the President 
could suspend practically every part of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. Is that right, Admiral? 

Admiral McManon. The provision of (e) parallels the language 
that is now written in the permanent provisions of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act with respect to the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. Now that relates to this lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant JG thing that you are talking about. But the 
provisions of (h) go far beyond that; is that not correct? 

Admiral MeManon. They do not go far beyond the provisions 
that are written into the act for the Army and the Air Force; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the permanent law for the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. The provisions of section (h) relate to the Army and 
the Air Force as well as to the Navy;.don’t they? 

Admiral McManon. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, if I read the thing correctly—I don’t see how 
vou can read it any other way—it authorizes the President in time 
of war or national emergency to suspend the operation of any and all 
provisions of this entire act. 

Mr. Ducanperr. Officers of the naval service. 

Mr. Hardy, on page 4, line 2 of that subsection, it enumerates 
what the President could suspend and then it is followed by the 
words “of officers of the naval service,” because that would include 
the Marine Corps and the Navy, whereas the Army and the Air 
Force have this authority at the present time written in the Officer 
Personnel Act in other sections. 

Mr. Harpy. Then I understand that this section refers only to the 
Navy and only to the effect of the Officer Personnel Act on the Navy 
and it does not affect the Air Force and the Army? 

The CHarrMAN. That is right, because the Army and the Air Force 
already have this provision. They are already doing this thing. We 
are just trying to put them all three in the same category during the 
emergency. Now, all in favor of this bill hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

All opposed hold up vour hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Hartow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, the 
she ‘‘nos”’ are 2. 

The Cuarrman. A quorum being present, the “ayes” have it and 
the bill is favorably acted upon. Mr. Brooks will report the bill. 

Now the next thing on the agenda this morning is a letter that I 
would like to have the permission of the committee to send to the 
Navy Department with reference to the Alameda Navy Shipyard. 
Read the letter. 


‘ 


‘ayes”’ are 18 and 
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Mr. Smarr. First, the committee will recall that it disapproved a 
proposed lease of the Navy shipyard at Alameda, Calif.—— 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. Mr. Rivers will report the bill, 
as he handled the subcommittee on that bill, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 


NAVAL INDUSTRIAL SHIPYARD AT ALAMEDA, CALIF 


The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. The committee disapproved the proposed lease of the 
Navy shipyard at Alameda, Calif., to the Plant Bros. Dry Dock Co. 
on the basis that the proposed consideration was inadequate and not 
in the best interest of the Government. A proposed letter of the 
chairman to the Secretary of the Navy to that effect was read to the 
committee, approved by the committee and forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

On the 29th of May, Hon. John Koehler, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, in a letter to Mr. Vinson, requested the committee to 
reconsider its unfavorable action, pointing out that he did not feel 
that all of the details had been made known to the committee and 
had they been made known, that the committee would not have taken 
the unfavorable action. He gave specific attention to the fact that 
the proposed lease would have included a provision which would have 
permitted the Navy to renegotiate the contract upward if subsequent 
events should prove that the lessee was unduly favored in the lease. 

The chairman has read the memo— . 

Mr. Anprerson. Pardon me. Is that the only detail to which he 
referred, that he said the committee did not have? 

Mr. Smart. I believe I had better read the Assistant Secretary’s 
letter, so there will be no misunderstanding. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. SMART (reading): 

Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: This is in reply to your letter of May 14, 1951, con- 
cerning the proposed lease of the Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard at Alameda, 
Calif., to Plant Bros. Drydock Co. This is the matter about which I spoke with 
you briefly on May 28 and which the Chief of the Bureau of Ships and his counsel 
discussed at greater length with Mr. Smart on the same date. 

During the discussion with Mr. Smart, it developed that the committee has 
not received all of the pertinent information concerning this proposed lease. I am, 
accordingly, enclosing for your information a copy of a memorandum which the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships has forwarded to me setting forth in greater detail 
the pertinent facts concerning this proposed lease. I wish to call your attention 
specifically to paragraph 10 of this memorandum which states that Plant Bros. 
has agreed to accept a provision in the lease permitting the Government to 
renegotiate the rental if at any time it appears to the Department to confer an 
undue benefit upon the lessee. This provision, which has not previously been 
reported to the committee, in my opinion, protects the Government against the 
possibility that changed circumstances during the term of the lease may make the 
rental presently specified inadequate. 

I believe that the additional information contained in the attached memorandum 
will satisfy the committee’s concern regarding the proposed lease to Plant Bros. 
Drydock Co. I wish, therefore, to request the committee’s reconsideration of 
this proposed lease, which was originally submitted bearing Navy Disposal 
No. 631. 


Sincerely yours, 


Joun T. Koenu.er, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
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The principal point, I reiterate, was the fact that the Navy intended 
to include a renegotiation clause in its lease, which information has 
not previously been made known to the committee and was not known 
at the time the committee took its unfavorable action. 

You will recall that the lease consideration involved about $26,650, 
with an additional sum to be predicated upon the amount of rental 
which would accrue from certain amount of dock space, which was 
indeterminate. There was to be a fixed price per foot of dock space 
to be used. So it was anticipated that the lease probably would have 
run up 35 or 40 thousand dollars on an annual basis. 

The chairman took the position that the situation had greatly 
changed since the time of the negotiation of this lease, that there 
was a great deal of shipbuilding and repair work going on, and with 
the prospect that it would continue indefinitely into the future and 
that this facility should bring more money. 

Now, it is to be pointed out here, I believe, the only inference I can 
draw from the Secretary’s letter would be that if future circumstances 
should dictate it, they will negotiate the amount of consideration 
upward. It does not indicate that they feel that the present con- 
sideration is inadequate. The chairman took the position that he 
felt it was inadequate. The Navy feels it is not. 

Mr. Duruam. What is the total investment we have? 

The CHairman. We are absorbing some debt of about $500,000. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I think there was an absorbed indebted- 
ness of less than that, but it would probably make the plant stand at 
some place near a half million dollars or more to the Navy, on a 
replacement value basis. 

The CHarrMANn. So after going over the whole thing and after 
getting the letters and having people come here and complaining 
about it, | thought the best thing would be, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions to be put in the Plant Co.’s contract to renegotiate upward, 
that we would re-advertise it so everybody has an equal opportunity 
again. That is the only sensible thing to do and not do these things— 
when you being to get complaints just put it again and let’s see what 
they are. 

Now, read the letter I have written. 

Mr. Smarr. This is the proposed letter of the Chairman, subject 
to committee approval, to Mr. Koehler. [Reading:] 

Hon. Jonn T. KoeHuer, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have your letter of May 29 wherein you request the 
committee’s reconsideration of its unfavorable action on the proposal of the 
Navy to lease the naval industry all reserve shipyard at Alameda, Calif., to Plant 
Brothers Dry Dock Co. 

Specifie attention has been given to paragraph 10 of Rear Admiral Wallin’s 
memorandum of May 24, with reference to the pending proposal, which paragraph 
states that ‘Plant Bros. Drydock Co. has indicated its willingness to accept a 
provision in the lease permitting the Government to renegotiate the rental if at 
any time it appears to the Department to confer an undue benefit upon the lessee.”’ 

While it is true that this information has not been made known to the committee 
at the time the committee first considered and rejected the proposed lease, I 
doubt that it would have had any material bearing on the decision of the com- 
mittee. The committee decision is predicated upon the belief that the agreed 
consideration between the Navy and Plant Bros. for the leasing of the Alameda 
facility isinadequate. Therefore, the committee reaffirms its previous disapproval 
of the lease proposal, and suggests readvertisement in order that new proposal for 
lease of this facility be received. 
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Paragraph 4 of my letter of May 14 to the Secretary of the Navy on this subject 
suggested that in the readvertisement of this facility, the basis for arriving at the 
lease consideration be made as nearly uniform as possible to all bidders. I recall 
that you pointed out the difficulties to the Navy in proceeding in this manner. 
In view of your advice that this suggestion is not practical from the Navy view- 
point in negotiating such lease, I wish to withdraw the suggestion contained 
in paragraph 4 of my letter of May 14, 1951, to the Secretary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. VINSON, 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Now, to just sum it up, it is just nothing but 
straight business to let everybody know what the Government is 
doing and give everybody an equal opportunity. Because when- 
ever you begin to find people coming from San Francisco and all over 
the west coast complaining to you about leases the Government en- 
tered into and they are not getting enough money for it you are bound 
to have some investigation, some scandal, unless you advertise and 
give everybody another equal opportunity. That is all T am trying 
to do. 

Without objection on the part of the committee, I will send that 
letter. 

ACQUISITIONS AND DISPOSALS 


The CHarrman. Now, the next thing is the approval of some six 
projects. Without objection the six projects have been approved. 

Mr. Johnson, Mr. Anderson resigned as a member and I have desig- 
nated you to take Mr. Anderson’s place and you have been so advised. 
Without objection, these acquisitions and disposals, some six, will be 
agreed to. 

Now, that disposes of everything except the first matter that ] 
raised. I will talk to Mr. Brooks and Mr. Kilday and Mr. Short 
and Mr. Arends. If any members of the minority can’t go, then I] 
will ask Mr. Cole to go. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do 1 understand that is a question of going to Europe? 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that I 
thoroughly appreciate your designation of me and I hope that I can 
make it. 

The CHarrmMan. Good. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am under a very severe personal obligation to be in 
San Antonio on the 24th day of June. 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s see. That will get you back on the 24th 
day of June, so you can go. Here is what I want: I want Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Kilday, the ranking members on the majority, and 
I want the ranking members of the minority, to go. Because I want 
them back here so they can participate in the debate and give the 
House the benefit of their views. That is the whole purpose of this 
trip to Paris, for these distinguished members to go, to be able to 
come back and give the House information. 

Therefore, I thought it was proper to start right at the top in 
seniority —— 

Mr. Krupay. I hope I can make it, but you will understand- 

The CHarrMan. Well, I am satisfied you can go. We will get you 
back in time. If Mr. Arends or Mr. Short can’t go, then I will ask 
Mr. Cole to go. I want the House to have the benefit of their con- 
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clusions because there is a great deal of money involved in this, some 
eight billion dollars. 

I think I am sound in selecting by seniority the first four on the 
committee. 

All right, now, I think that winds up everything until Thursday 
morning, when the conference report on manpower legislation, S. 1 
comes up. I hope every member will be on hand. I don’t know 
whether we want to call the roll on it or not, but we may. 

Then that will wind up all the work for the full committee for this 
week, until we take up the Marine Corps bill. We have to take that 
up right away. But I want the subcommittees to try to clean up this 
week. 

Mr. Cote. You don’t mean you are going to bring up the conference 
report before the committee? 

The CuarrMan. No. The conference report will be brought up on 
the floor of the House for 1 hour’s debate on Thursday. I hope you 
will all be there. We have a magnificent bill. The viewpoint of the 
House prevailed on the main issue. You can tell every Member of the 
House that no man can be inducted in UMT until the plans have been 
written by the committee and the Congress votes on it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, do you anticipate any difficulty in the 
House? 

The CuarrMANn. Nota bit in the world, but I want all the Members 
there. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was wondering about the situation we had yester- 
day, where we barely had a quorum. 

The CHatrMAN. There will be a quorum on this because word has 
been passed out 

Mr. Kitpay. Will that be favorable to us or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. I am satisfied we will have a large attendance. 

Everybody knows it is coming up Thursday. We may send out 
word there is going to be a vote on it, and everybody wants to vote on 
it. We will take a recess until next Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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[No. 28] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 1180 TO FACILITATE THE 
PERFORMANCE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK BY 
AND ON BEHALF OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY, THE 
NAVY, AND THE AIR FORCE, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

% SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, PC Wi dnesday, June 6, 1951. 


The a met at 10 a. m., Hon. F. Edward Hébert (vice 


ic haen an) presiding 
MY. Hébert, Now I call up for consideration H. R. 1180, a bill to 
face ate the performance of research and deve lopment work by and 


Son Aghalf of the Departments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
ate and forfother purposes. 


= 1e bill refgrred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1180, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate@fhe performance of research and development work by and on behalf of the Depart- 
megs of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for other purpose 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each of the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments is hereby authorized to establish such advisory committees or panels as 
may be necessary for the conduct of the research and development activities of 
his department, and to employ such part-time advisory personnel as they may 
deem necessary in carrying out such activities. Persons holding other offices or 
positions under the United States for which they receive compensation, while 
serving as members of such committees, shall receive no additional compensation 
for such service. Other members of such committees and other part-time 
advisory personnel so employed may serve without compensation or may receive 
compensation at a rate not to exceed $50 for each day of service, as determined 
by the appointing authority. 

Service of an individual as a member of any such advisory committee, or in 
any other part-time capacity for a department hereunder, shall not be considered 
as service bringing such individual within the provisions of sections 281, 283, or 
284 of title 18, United States Code, unless the act of such individual, which by 
such section is made unlawful when performed by an individual referred to in 
such section, is with respect to any particular matter which directly involves a 
department which such person is advising or in which such department is directly 
interested. The provisions of the Act of July 12, 1870 (Revised Statutes, 3679), 
as amended, shall not apply to the acceptance of voluntary service of any member 
of any committee or panel authorized by this section. 

Sec. 2. No provision of law prohibiting employment of or payment of compen- 
sation or expenses to any person not a citizen of the United States shall apply to 
any expert, scientific, technical, or professional person whose appointment or 
employment in connection with the research and development activities of the 
military departments is determined by the Secretary concerned to be necessary. 

Sec. 3. Contracts of the military departments for services and use of facilities 
for research or development may be made for a term not to exceed five years, 
and may be extended for an additional period not to exceed five years, subject to 
the availability of appropriations therefor. 
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Sec. 4. Any contract of the military departments for research or development, 
or both, may provide for the acquisition or construction by, or furnishing to, the 
contractor of such research, developmental, or test facilities and equipment as 
may be determined by the Secretary concerned to be necessary for the performance 
thereof. Such research, developmental, or test facilities and equipment, including 
specialized housing therefor, may be acquired or constructed at Government 
expense, and may be furnished to the contractor by lease, loan, or sale at fair 
value, and with or without reimbursement to the Government for the use thereof: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this subsection shall be deemed to authorize 
new construction or improvements having general utility: Provided, further, That 
nothing contained herein shall be deemed to authorize the installation or con- 
struction of facilities on property not owned by the Government which would 
not be readily removable or separable without unreasonable expense or unreason- 
able loss of value, unless adequate provision is made in the contract for (1) 
reimbursement to the Government of the fair value of such facilities upon the 
completion or termination of the contract, or within a reasonable time thereafter, 
or (2) an option in the Government to acquire the underlying land, or (3) such 
other provisions as will in the opinion of the Secretary concerned be adequate to 
protect the Government’s interest in such facilities: And provided further, That 
all moneys arising from sales or reimbursement under this section shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, except to the extent otherwise 
authorized by law with respect to contractor-acquired property. 

Sec. 5. With the approval of the Secretary concerned, any contract of the 
military departments for research or development, or both, may provide that the 
Government will indemnify the contractor against either or both of the following, 
to the extent that they arise out of the direct performance of said contract and are 
not compensated by insurance or otherwise: (1) Liability on account of claims 
(including reasonable expenses of litigation or settlement of such claims) by third 
persons, including employees of the contractor, for death, bodily injury, or loss 
of or damage to property, arising as a result of a risk defined in the contract to be 
unusually hazardous: Provided, That any contract so providing shall also contain 
appropriate provisions for notice to the Government of suits or actions filed or 
claims made, against the contractor, with respect to any alleged liability for such 
death, bodily injury, or loss of or damage to property, and for control of or 
assistance in the defense of any such suit, action, or claims, by the Government, 
at its election; and (2) loss of or damage to property of the contractor arising as 
a result of a risk fines din the contract to be unusually hazardous: And provided 
further, That no payment shall be made by the Government under authority of 
this section unless the amount thereof shall first have been certified to be just and 
reasonable by the Secretary concerned or by an official of the department desig- 
nated for such purpose by the Secretary. Any such payment may be made, 
with the approval of the Secretary concerned, out of any funds obligated for the 
performance of such contract or out of funds available for research and develop- 
ment work and not otherwise obligated; or out of any funds appropriated by the 
Congress for the making of such payments. 

Src. 6. Each of the Secretaries of the military departments is authorized to 
prescribe, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense and of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, regulations for his department stating the extent 
to which vouchers for funds expended under any contract for research or develop- 
ment, or both, shall be subject to itemization, substantiation, or certification prior 
to payment, without regard to the limitations of other laws relating to the 
expenditure of public funds and accounting therefor. 

Sec. 7. Each of the Secretaries of the military departments is authorized to 
arrange for the publication of scientific and technical information resulting from 
the research and development activities of his department, so as to further 
the full dissemination of information of scientific value consistent with the 
national interest without regard to the provisions of section 87 of the Act of 
January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 662), as amended, or of section 2 of the Act of June 30, | 








1906 (34 Stat. 762), as amended. 

Sec. 8. Each of the Secretaries of the military departments is authorized to 
delegate any authority provided by this Act to the Under Secretary or any 
Assistant Secretary of his department and, except the authority under the second 
proviso in section 4 hereof, the said Secretaries may delegate any authority pro- 
vided by this Act to the chiefs of the technical services, bureaus, or offices and to 
one assistant to each such chief. The power to negotiate, execute, and administer 
contracts for research or development, or both, may be further delegated, subject 
to the provisions of any other applicable law. 
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Mr. Hépert. Is Secretary Alexander here? 

Colonel Tripter. Secretary Alexander is unable to be here this 
morning, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. You are appearing in his behalf? 

Colonel Trietetr. I have presented, through Mr. Smart, a letter 
from Mr. Alexander explaining the situation. 

Mr. Héserr. Will vou identify yourself for the reporter, please, sir? 

Colonel Tripter. I am Colonel Triplet, Research and Development 
Division of the Army. 

Mr. Héserr. You may proceed, Colonel. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record Mr. Alex- 
ander’s letter at this point? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OrricE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1951 
Hon. F. Epwarp H&BERT, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar CoNGRESSMAN H&BERT: | hope to be able to testify, personally, in support 
of H. R. 1180. Since I found, however, that I have an unavoidable prior com- 
mitment for tomorrow, I have asked Colonel Triplet to deliver the attached 
statement to you and with your permission to read it into the record as a part of 
the hearings on this bill. 

I sincerely regret that | am unable to appear. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
Unde r Secretary of the Al neu. 


Colonel Tripter. | have two statements, one by Mr. Alexander 
and one by myself, that I would like to read and put in the record 

Ir. H&Bertr. You may do so. 

Colonel TripLer. Statement by Under Secretary of the Army 
Archibald 5. Alexander: 


Mr.. Chairman and gentlemen, as the Under Secretary of the Army, I want 
to give my full support to H. R. 1180. In addition, I have been authorized by 
Mr. William Webster, Chairman of the Research and Development Board, De- 
partment of Defense, to advise you that he is in complete accord with my views. 

Our leading scientists often emphasize and all of us, I believe, realize that a 
sound and effective program of research and development is essential if we are to 
develop and maintain sufficient military strength and skill to insure the national 
security. This bill, if enacted, will greatly facilitate the accomplishment of such 
a program. 

Kssentially the bill clarifies areas where there may be doubt concerning the 
statutory authority of the services and grants identical authority to all the serv- 
ices in certain areas where such authority now varies among them. It enhances 
our ability to secure the services of outstanding civilians in research and develop- 
ment work; it authorizes contractual provisions which are frequently necessary 
if we are to obtain the assistance of civilian industry in our projects; and it pro- 
vides for the publication and dissemination of technical information, the inter- 
change of which is essential if we are to draw upon the resources of the country as 
a whole. 

To take one example, I have seen, during the period in which I have been re- 
sponsible for research and development in the Army, many instances where we 
have been hampered in making contracts with individuals or universities by our 
lack of authority to make long-term contracts. When vou are dealing with a 
research and development project which is unpredictable as to the time required 
for completion, you cannot get anyone to undertake the job unless you can make a 
long-term contract. Section 3 of this bill gives us the needed authority by 
authorizing contracts for a term of 5 vears which may be extended for an addi- 
tional 5 vears. 
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This bill contains several sections specifically granting authority which one or 
more of the services consider that they already have. For example, the Army 
considers that title Il of the First War Powers Act contains the authority to agree 
to indemnify contractors against liability or damage to property. However, 
because it is necessary to give specific assurances of authority to indemnify to 
contractors whose research and development work for us might involve tremendous 
potential risks, it was considered advisable to have such authority specifically 
set forth in this bill 

Colonet Triplet and witnesses of the Army and other services who are here 
today wil! explain the bill in detail and will answer any questions which you may 
have. 

ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide the armed services with powers 
which are considered to be necessary to facilitate the carrying on of 
their research and development programs. It has undergone some 
minor changes during the past 3 years, but the fundamentals have 
remained constant, and our continued support for the necessity for 
such legislation has not varied. 

The recent war may truly be called the scientists war. Of course, 
the mosi spectacular evidence of this is the development of the atomic 
bomb. Other illustrations with which vou are undoubtedly familiar 
are the proximity fuze, the myriad applications of radar, recoilless 
weapons, and the use of infrared in front-line combat. On the side 
of the enemy there were such things as the V—1 guided missile, the 
V-2 rocket, the sonic torpedo, and the schnorkel submarine. 

The significance of this for our national security in the future has 
been well stated by Dr. Vannevar Bush, in his report to the President 
entitled, “Science—the Endless Frontier”: 

We cannot again rely on our allies to hold off the enemy while we struggle to 
eatch up. There must be more—-and more adequate—military research in 
peacetime. 

It must be remembered that on Mobilization Day the enemy will 
have a far greater number of men under arms than the Allied Nations. 
The logical answer on our part appears to be an equivalent counter- 
superiority in arms and equipment as a result of our ‘‘more—and 
more adequate—military research in peacetime.” The truth of this 
statement has been demonstrated by the early experience of UN 
troops against the mass attacks of Communists in Korea. 

As a result of that experience, funds have been made available for 
the acceleration of the research and development program. 

Money alone, however, will not enable the military departments 
to meet their research and development obligations. They must 
have clear authority necessary to arrange and organize their research 
and development work so as to secure the maximum results for the 
funds expended. It is for that reason that the Armed Forces have 
joined in recommending to you the passage of the bill now before us, 
S. 323 and H. R. 1180. 

You gentlemen are well aware that this proposal does not require 
the increase of current appropriations for research and development. 
The proposed legislation will result in no increased cost to the Govern- 
ment, except to the extent that unforeseen hazards may create liabili- 
ties under the indemnity provisions contained in section 5 of the pro- 
posed bill. It is impossible to foresee the extent of such claims under 
these provisions, or even whether justifiable claims will actually be 
made. 
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Our experience has shown conclusively how research and develop- 
ment, its personnel, and its institutions, must have each of the ele- 
ments of authority incorporated in this bill. I should like to demon- 
strate this by analyzing the bill section by section. 

Section 1 provides for the establishment of research and develop- 
ment advisory committees or panels and the employment of such 
part-time advisory personnel in each of the military departments as 
they may deem necessary in carrying out their research and develop- 
ment activities. The wartime experience of the armed services has 
demonstrated that such committees or panels and part-time consul- 
tants are of such immeasurable aid to the research and development 
programs of the armed services, because they focus the greatest 
scientific minds of the country on the planning and execution of the 
research and development projects of the armed services. 

The members of these committees or panels and such advisory 
personnel should be permitted to serve either with or without compen- 
sation, and should be exempted from the laws, sections 281, 283, and 
284 of title 18, United States Code, which contain certain statutory 
prohibitions and penalties which would be applicable to all Federal 
employees, for example, in regard to the partic ipation in Government 
contracts or claims against the Government. ‘The most competent 
persons and efficient firms are those we hope will accept appointments 
and contracts with the Government, and may be in a position to lay 
valid claims against the Government. These persons and firms should 
not be embarrassed by their inter-relationship while in Government 
service. 

This section would overcome the reluctance of such persons and 
firms and put them at ease in accepting such work. Past experience 
has shown that it is in the best interests of the United States to utilize 
the experiénce of the country’s outstanding industrialists, scientists, 
and educators who might be unwilling to accept pay, or fearful of 
liabilities under the cited laws. 

Section 2 authorizes the employment of scientific and technical 
persons, whether or not they are citizens of the United States. It is 
common knowledge that many of the leading experts in these fields 
are noncitizens and this authority will permit the employment of such 
persons under the provisions of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

Section 3 provides for long-term contracts. Research and develop- 
ment programs must be planned far in advance in order to achieve 
and maintain superior weapons and equipment systems. ‘The individ- 
ual projects which contribute to the over-all programs are unpredictable 
as to results and as to the length of time required for complet ion. 
Continuing funds as authorized in Public Law 604, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, together with a 5-year contract term plus provision for additional 
5-year contract renewals, will provide the necessary continuity. 

‘Under the proposed system the Bureau of the Budget and the Con- 
gress would not lose control over appropriated funds. In the case of 
each activity they would be presented annually, with a single figure, 
representing the “bank balance” of that activity. A large percentage 
of research and deve lopme nt activities are conducted by contract with 
civilian institutions. The inability of the military services to conform 
to established business practices in making long-term contracts seri- 
ously impairs this relationship. A prospective contractor hesitates to 
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commit a highly trained staff, recruited with difficulty, for fear of 
termination of the work when the contract is on a short-term basis. 
Accelerated progress in critical fields may thus be retarded until a 
subsequent appropriation to cover an amendment or a new contract 
can be justified. Authority to place long-term contracts is considered 
essential to meet the foregoing requirements. 

Section 4 provides for the furnishing of necessary research, develop- 
mental, or test facilities to contractors, subject to adequate protection 
of the Government’s interests therein. It is the understanding of the 
military departments that, under the provisions of this section, the 
military departments may utilize research and development funds for 
the furnishing or construction of equipment or facilities for the use of 
contractors where appropriate. Wartime experience indicates that 
situations arise in which contractors require special facilities for the 
performance of their contracts. Since in many cases these facilities 
would be of no use to them apart from the performance of such con- 
tracts, they are unable to provide the facilities at their own expense. 
On the other hand, to permit contract prices to include sufficient 
amounts to cover the cost of such facilities, would obviously be unfair 
to the Government in that the Government would, in effect, be not 
only buying the facilities, but would then leave them in the possession 
the contractor. The solution proposed herein is to authorize the 
Government to provide such facilities, at the same time protecting 
its interest therein. 

Section 5 provides authority for the military departments to agree 
to indemnify contractors against liability and loss resulting from injury 
to persons or damage to property arising out of the direct performance 
of a research and development contract, to the extent that such losses 
are not compensated by insurance or otherwise. In many cases, con- 
tractors are reluctant to undertake a research or development contract 
involving extremely hazardous new developments without adequate 
protection in the event of liability resulting from claims made as a 
result of damage from those experiments. No provision can be made 
for such protection by including a reserve in the contract price, and 
the cost of insurance, if at all obtainable, would be prohibitive. The 
solution is for the Government to agree to indemnify such a contractor, 
subject to the safeguards provided in this section. 

Section 6 provides authority for the Secretaries of the military 
departments, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General, to promulgate regulations stating the extent to 
which vouchers for funds expended under any research and develop- 
ment contract shall require itemization or substantiation prior to 
payment. Universities and nonprofit institutions, in which much 
research is conducted, as well as some commercial organizations, are 
not equipped to handle the detailed vouchering procedures and audit- 
ing technicalities required. Difficulty is experienced in negotiating 
contracts with these institutions for that reason. Relaxed procedures 
were applied to contracts let by the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development during the war and proved highly satisfactory. 

The requirement of approval by the Secrets ary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General is an important safeguard on the extent to which 
this authority will be used. 

Section 7 provides authority for the prompt publication of scientific 
and technical information developed by the departments, which will 
be extremely useful in disseminating such information. 
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Frequently, it will be advantageous for the departments to avail 
themselves of specialized means of distribution of such information, 
such as the use of the services and mailing lists of appropriate learned 
societies. The current situation of inflation, increased costs, and the 
consequent shrinkage in media of publication of scientifie work, ing 
increased scientific activity, has resulted in considerable difficulty 1 
the publication of the findings of scientific work. Scientific io 
is directly related to the prompt dissemination of technical data to 
others who are engaged in similar work. It is to the interest of the 
military service to assist in such dissemination of information, subject 
to security controls. This section excludes the publication of such 
material from the provisions of law which generally require that all 
Printing for Government agencies shall be done at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Section 8 authorizes the Secretaries of the military departments to 
delegate any authority provided by this act to the Under or Assistant 
Secretaries of the departments, the Chiefs of the technical services, 
bureaus or offices, and to one assistant of each such Chief. Such 
delegation of authority is normal and is considered essential in order 
to achieve the necessary facility and flexibility of operation. 

There can be no question that the future security of our Nation 
depends largely upon our military research and development pro- 
grams. The purpose of the proposed bill is to provide the armed 
services with adequate means for properly discharging their research 
and development functions. 

That, gentlemen, completes our analysis of the research and 
development bill. We commend the proposed bill to your favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. Hépertr. Now, Colonel, there is no authority under existing 
law to recruit and employ the services of industrialists or scientists? 

Colonel Trretetr. As individuals, there is. As panels and advisory 
committees, no. We have to form panels and advisory committees 
from individuals whom we have in advisory capacity. 

Mr. Héperr. Now under the proposed exemption which you indi- 
cate in vour statement, as an example, I suppose General Electric or 
Westinghouse as an industrial isntitution would be precluded from 
being brought into the consultation or employ of the Government, is 
that correct, insofar as they subsequently could not contract with 
the Government to continue the pursuit of the particular project at 
hand? 

Colonel TripLer. That is right, s 

Mr. Héserr. That practice is not engaged in today? By that I 
mean, at the present time the Government is precluded from entering 
into any discussions or any consultation with industrial firms to the 
extent that subsequently those industrial firms cannot participate in 
Government contracts? 

Colonel Tripter. I would like to have Mr. Korth, counselor for the 
Army, explain that, sir. 

Mr. Hféperr. Identify yourself for the reporter, please, sir. 

Mr. Korru. My name is Fred Korth. I am deputy counselor of 
the Department of the Army. 1 think that the provision vou are 
referring to has to do with the employment by the Department of the 
Army of individuals who thereby would be precluded from making a 
claim against the Government—against the Army, let us say. Ac- 
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tually, I am reasonably certain that individuals from the larger 
industrial concerns are employed upon a consulting basis problem, 
but for long-term research problem is where we do find we have 
difficulty. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, the present situation is you are 
compelled to employ these individuals on a day-by-day basis? 

Mr. Korrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. With no assurance that you will have their services 
over a long-time period? 

Mr. Korru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héxserr. Now there is one other point I want to inquire into 
and that is the long-term contract for the performance of specific 
services of institutions and industrial agencies. 

Colonel Tripter. In the research and development field, sir, we 
undertake to develop an end item but it is practically always im- 
possible to say when that item can be developed. We may find the 
answer in a month. I have projects, however, that are scheduled 
for 9 years. It is difficult to get a university or a firm to undertake 
a contract on a year-to-year basis. 

Our present limitation is 3 years—the first year, the vear of the 
appropriation, with an extension of 2 years. We feel that we could 
get firms and universities to undertake research and development to 
a greater degree if we were to offer them a 5-year contract and if the 
project had not come to a conclusion before the end of that 5 years 
we should be able to extend up to 5 years beyond that date. 

Mr. Héserr. At the present time you can only have a contract for 
3 years? 

Colonel Trrpter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hépertr. And you find that that does hamper you in your 
research and development? 

Colonel Tripter. They are sometimes reluctant to undertake 
research on a short-term contract. 

Mr. Hfésertr. Mr. Havenner? 

Mr. Havenner. No questions. 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. Colonel, let me refer you to this section 4 with reference 
to the construction of facilities. Would you explain that just a little 
more forme? DoT understand correctly the Government may furnish 
these facilities and then build them themselves, build them if neces- 
sary, and then lease them to the contractor and at the conclusion of 
the contract if the contractor cares to purchase them they may be 
purchased by the contractor, is that correct, and if not, they will 
remain in the name of the Government? 

Colonel TrieLer. Yes, sir. The facility, if immovable, let us say, 
should be built on ground which the Government has the option of 
purchasing after the contract is over. At the present time in engaging 
in a development project we may have to furnish a facility to con- 
tractor or the contractor may have to provide such a facility. If he 
provides it, he also provides it in the contract price. So we have 
bought the facility, but at the end of the contract we have no means 
of recovery or retaining that facility. 

Mr. Hess. So you would prefer to build the facility in the name of 
the Government? 

Colonel Tripter. That is right. 
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Mr. Hess. And lease it to them; is that correct? 

Colonel Tripter. This applies principally to small firms or firms 
which are taking up something somewhat aside from their field where 
they don’t have the facility themselves. For example, General 
Motors at the present time is a big firm and they are equipped to go 
into almost any sort of automotive production. No facilities would 
be needed for them. But in case we ask a small firm to develop some 
particular item or we ask a university to engage in some particular 
form of research, they probably will not have that facility and might 
have to build it. If they build it, we buy it, but we generally leave 
it with them. We do have to leave it with them because it is their 
facility. 

Mr. Hess. Now, would vou prefer to have them build it or would 
you prefer to build it in the name of the Government? 

Colonel Trreter. We would prefer to build it in the name of the 
Government. That is what section 4 provides for. 

Mr. Hess. But if the contractor insists upon building it himself, 
why, you will go through with the contract and permit him to build 
it himself and of course that will be included in the cost of the con- 
tract, amortized over a period of years? 

Mr. Korrn. I think probably that can be best explained by this 
statement, that each individual case would have to be judged upon 
its own merits. In other words, in certain instances dobutless it 
would be more advantageous to the Government to permit the con- 
tractor to build the facility himself included in the contract price 
and then of course it is his upon the termination of the contract. On 
the other hand, in certain peculiar or unusual type of facilities or in 
unusual situations it might be more advantageous to the Government 
to build the facility itself, that is a Government facility, retaining 
the title thereto upon termination of the contract. I think that is 
about as good an explanation as we can give in that regard. 

Mr. Hess. But then vou will enter into contracts both ways? 

Mr. Korrn. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Tripier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. That is all. 

Mr. Hépert. Colonel, would you expand on the proposal to make 
the Government liable for losses and damages? By that, of course, I 
assume 

Colonel Tripter. There have been some experiments or types of 
research in the past which would come under section 5. There are 
more coming up in the future. One of the early cases, long before 
the time of this bill, I would cite as an example is Dr. Reed in Cuba 
in 1900 utilized the services of 21 volunteers to study vellow fever, 
an extremely dangerous experiment. Two of those volunteers died. 
Eighteen of the others became seriously ill. As a result a special 
medal was awarded these people by Congress. That is an example 
of the type of experiment that at the present time is going on in the 
medical service. 

In the Signal Corps—Colonel Petzing, will vou take up the matter 
of cloud modification? 

Colonel Perzinc. We have a contract—-this is a classified contract. 

Mr. Smart. You don’t want to discuss it in open session? 

Mr. Hfésertr. You don’t have to discuss it. 
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Colonel Perzine. I can describe it in general terms. which I think 
will remove the classification. We have a contract with the General 
Electric on a three-service basis—— 

Mr. Hésertr. With whom, sir? 

Colonel Prerzinc. General Electric Co., on a three-service basis. 
The Signal Corps happens to be the executive administrator of the 
contract. It is primarily aimed at a study of the cloud physics, but 
it has had a lot of publicity over the past years. It is rain making 
and various phases of rain making. The question of indemnity has 
come up in that connection. In fact, at one stage the contractor 
refused to let any of his personnel participate in the experiments and 
the actual experiments had to be conducted entirely with military 
personnel because of the contractor’s fear of damage suits over 
possible results. I think that will explain the situation. 

Mr. Héserr. What I want to develop is to what extent would you 
indemnify the individual? Certainly nobody is going to risk their 
lives nowadays anyway just for a medal. 

Colonel Perzinc. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. To what extent would the family—supposing in one 
of these experiments, in one of these research developments an indi- 
vidual either becomes maimed, suffers a loss of limb or sight, or dies. 
Now to what extent is the Government going to indemnify that loss? 

Colonel Prerzinc. As I understand, the act as written would provide 
that if the contractor had been assessed damages, then the Govern- 
ment would indemnify him for those damages. But the damages 
must have been assessed through due process of law in which the 
Government can or not, as it chooses, participate in defense. In the 
event of an award being made, then the Government would indemnify 
the contractor for the amount of that damage. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, supposing X scientist whose life we 
will say would be valued at $5,000, if he would lose his life in an 
experiment or research development and he would sue the contractor, 
or rather the family would sue the contractor-——— 

Colonel Pretrzine. That is right. 

Mr. H&éserr. For this loss of life. 

Colonel Prerzinc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Then the Government would indemnify that claim, if 
was awarded? 

Colonel Perzine. I am not a legal man, but-—-— 

Mr. Héserr. How is that, sir? 

Colonel Perzinc. I am not a legal man. 

Mr. Héserr. That is very important here. 

Colonel Perzina. As I understand, first the question of whether or 
not he had life insurance or the question of his relationship to the 
employer would come in there. 

Mr. Hérnertr. Well—— 

Colonel Perzina. If there were any damages assessed over and above 
that as a direct result of the experiment, then the Government would 
have to stand any damages that were assessed. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, if X scientist lost his life or suffered 
some disability as a result of this experiment or this research and he 
subsequently sued the contractor and damages were awarded in a 
court of jurisdiction, then the Government would be liable for those 
damages instead of the contractor? 
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Colonel Perzine. That is correct, as I understand it. 

Mr. Hféserr. The same would apply down the line, a laborer or any 
individual, commensurate with his capacity and with his position in 
research. But the main point in the legal proposition is that the 
contractor would be guaranteed against loss from suit by an individual 
participating in a part icular research development. 

Colonel Perzinc. That is the purpose of the legislation, as I under- 
stand it. In other words, we have difficulty in getting contractors, 
competent contractors, to undertake work of this sort because of the 
liabilities they may lay themselves open to. 

Mr. Héserr. Let’s pursue that further. Then the individual who 
suffered such a loss would direct his action or his family in the case of 
death would direct their immediate action against the contractor, not 
against the Government? 

Colonel Perzina. As I understand it, that is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. And in event of an award of damages, the Government 
would then compensate the contractor for the amount of damages? 

Colonel Perzinc. Yes, sir; except that the contractor must notify 
the Government of any such suits and the Government must have an 
opportunity to participate if it elects to do so. 

Mr. Héperr. That is a detail. But in the ultimate, the Govern- 
ment would have to stand the loss or damages? 

Colonel Perzinc. That is correct. 

Mr. Korru. Congressman, it is strictly an indemnifying feature 
here; in other words, a matter of reimbursement to the contractor in 
the event a court of competent jurisdiction assesses damages against 
the contractor showing the necessary requisites of negligence and 
so On. 

\Iir. Héserr. I think the committee understands it. [ just wanted 
it on the record. 

\[Ir. Korru. Yes. 

Mr. Hénerr. As to who ultimately would pay the bill. 

\MIr. Korru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. That the Government is responsible. Because in 
ordinary course of contracts, vou enter into a contract with the con- 
tractor. He is covered by his State compensation laws, and that is 
part of his cost, and his insurance. Now there would be subsequent 
action to that and the contractor himself would lose. Then the 
Government would reimurse him for that loss. 

Mir. Korru. That is right. 

Mir. Héperr. Though the action would not be directed against the 
Government? 

\Ir. Korru. That is correct, su 

The reason, an underlying reason for that, as has been previously 
touched upon, is the fact that it is difficult to secure the contractors 
to engage in this dangerous work because in the first place insurance 
may not be obtainable or if obtainable is at extremely high premium 
rates. Of course, if the contractor pays the high premium rates or 
being unable to secure insurance he must self-insure himself, so to 
speak, it thereby increases the cost of the Government for the 
contract. 

\[r. Héperr. 1 think the committee understands that. 

Mr. Kortru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Héserr. I just wanted this for the record. The responsible 
party or individual in this case would be the Government. 

Mr. Korru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésrerr. Do vou have a question, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What is vour practice today under your experimental contracts? 
Are they able to get insurance or are they undertaking them in spite 
of their inability to get insurance? 

Colonel Trireier. | would like to introduce Mr. Markey of the 
Navy. Will vou answer that question? 

Myr. Markey. Yes; 1 will be glad to. We have had oceasion where 
it has been quite difficult to obtain insurance. 

I might mention one contract that we had with the University of 
Rochester where they were operating a cyclotron under a Government 
contract. At that time there was considerable medical testimony to 
the effect that people who were engaged in that kind of work, in 
breaking down the atom, in radiation activity, were likely to suffer 
cataracts to their eyes. There was a great deal of evidence to that 
effect. In placing this contract with Rochester, the Navy was unable 
to get them to go ahead except on the basis of agreeing to indemnify 
them 100 percent for any losses. The reason was that in attempting 
to get insurance, both in regard to their own employees and also with 
respect to third persons, the contractor could only get insurance 
on the basis of being willing to pay a premium. It was 100 percent of 
the loss plus, I think, an override for administrative expenses. And 
then, in order to go forward, the Navy had to in turn agree to pick 
up that check. 

Mr. Héserr. Under what authority did the Navy agree to pick 
up that check? 

Mr. Markry. There we come to a question where you have schools 
of thought within the Military Establishment. The Navy feels that 
we have the authority as part of our inherent right to contract. 
However, it is not—there are other people within the Military Estab- 
lishment who feel that that is not possible. It is certainly true that 
we cannot incur liability—that is, in excess of our appropriations and 
that a liability of that sort would have to be provided for later if the f 
money were not then available for it. But it points up the very 
question that is present here and the fact that you do have legal 
opinions both ways. 

Mr. Héperr. So, this again codifies the statutes under which 
research and development could be conducted and removes all doubt 
or all question? 

Mr. Markey. Exactly. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to pursue that same line of thought a 
little bit further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. It isa fact, Mr. Markey, that contractors are able today 
to obtain insurance on certain types of research and development 
contracts: that is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Markey. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Is it contemplated, if this bill becomes law, that in the 
future no contracts will entail insurance and that the Government 
will underwrite all indemnity? 
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Mr. Markey. Well, that is not true 100 percent; no. As far as 
the Navy is concerned, we have a feeling that certain of these risks— 
and it gets down to a question of what is the best thing for the Govern- 
ment. If we pay these exorbitant premiums over a long period of 
time and insist on the contractors getting insurance, it would cost us 
a great deal more and we would in many instances not have losses. 
So, the Navy actually goes along on the basis whereby we do presently 
assume risks, except in a situation where the contractor is required by 
law to take out insurance, as in the case of workmen’s compensation 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. But to get some line of demarcation here as to 
what the practice will be if this bill becomes law, is it the intention of 
the Departments to continue to have their contractors insure their 
employees where the insurance rate will be reasonable, and only where 
you get into contracts involving exorbitant premiums will you invoke 
this particular provision? Is that the intent? 

Mr. Markey. I could not speak for the whole Military Establish- 
ment, but I believe that that would be true generally. Certainly in 
cases where insurance is required by law, in the case of workmen’s 
compensation, we would continue to pay for those premiums. But 
in other instances—of third-party liabilities, for instance—I don’t 
know that the Navy would want to change its present policy of assum- 
ing that risk itself and not paying the premiums on just ordinary 
negligence. 

Mr. Smart. Well—— 

Mr. Markey. Of course, these particular hazards here are only 
those that are defined in the contract as being “unusually hazardous.” 
So, I think it would be limited to those, rather than to the general 
type of ordinary negligence. 

Mr. Smart. Now the questions here have been with reference 
to individuals, apparently with the thought that they would be few 
in number. I think this section has a much broader implication, in 
that you can have a catastrophe involving hundreds of people under 
one of these projects. I am wondering: Are you acquainted with 
the contractual procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
contracts of this nature where great hazard is involved? How do 
they cover their employees? 

Mr. Markey. I am not particularly conversant with their practice. 
It seems to me, though—and I would like to verify this—that their 
practice is similar to that of the Navy; that they do indemnify con- 
tractors. But 1 would want to check that point. 

Mr. SMart. Are you aware of that, Colonel Triplet, the method of 
procedure followed by the Atomic Energy Commission? 

Colonel Tripter. | have been informed by Mr. Brown, late coun- 
selor for the Research and Development Board, that there was no 
difficulty in obtaining reasonable insurance for the Atomic Energy 
Commission work. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, the only assumption there is that 
most of the projects which you undertake will involve a greater 
hazard than working with an atomic-energy project? 

Mr. Markry. I can say this in regard to the contract I did mention, 
the one with Rochester: that contract is now in the hands of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Navy is still faced with the 
possibility of a liability under the original contract, but the work is 
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now being done under funds supplied by AEC. We have this liability 
that dates back to the time our contract was originally signed. So, if 
it came up as a new matter today, AEC would have to do the same 
thing that we did originally, in order to get the job done. 

Colonel Tripter. I can say for the Army that we have no intention 
of putting the Government in the insurance business and that it will 
only be the extremely hazardous types of developments, where great 
difficulty is had in obtaining a contractor, that this section will apply. 

I would like to have an opinion expressed by Colonel Siebert of the 
Air Force. 

Colonel Sresert. Lt. Col. Fred W. Siebert. Mr. Chairman, the 
state nents that I make in regard to this business of indemnifying for 
unusual hazards I can probably point up more by specific examples, 
not so much from the legal aspects of it but the experience that we had. 
Now particularly the Bell XS—1 supersonic aircraft: at the time the 
necessity came to actually fly that ship, the usual procedure was to 
have the contractor do his own test flying. However, in that par- 
ticular case we were faced with an impasse, actually. We just couldn’t 
get a civilian test pilot to fly through the sonic barrier and as a result 
the Flight Test Section out at Air Matériel Command at Wright Field 

asked their own military flying people there for volunteers, and they 
came up with Captain Yaeger, “who was the officer that flew it through 
the barrier. But that was an example of what Colonel Triplet is 
speaking about. 

Mr. Hénertr. Now, supposing this law would have been in effect, 
you would not have encountered that difficulty? 

Colonel Steserr. Sir? 

Mr. Hféserr. If this law had been in effect, the provisions of this 
bill had been in effect, vou would not have encountered the difficulty 
which vou did because the Government would have been in a position 
to indemnify the civilian pilot? 

Colonel Steperr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Hénert. The test pilot. 

Colonel Strnert. That is correct, s 

There are other cases, though, which I cannot quite go into as much 
detail on. But along the lines of atomic energy, for example, there is \ 
a project that has to do with application of atomic energy. 

Colonel Tripier. Is it classified? 

Colonel Strpert. [I don’t believe so. The very fact that it involves 
atomic energy in its application in itself has inherent risks due to the 
nuclear radiation that is attendant upon handling there. So, as a 
result, there has been difficulty in getting people to accept this unvsual 
hazard. We feel that this section of the bill will again make us able 
to overcome that difficulty. 

Mr. Hésert. The Air Force has no intention of going into the 
insurance business, either? IT just want to get you on record. 

_Colonel Sizserr. I cannot speak for the Air Force from the stand- 
point of that angle. It is our feeling, and I am representing the Air 
Force, that was merely to cover those unusual hazards, the same as 
our Navy gentle ‘men here testified. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Havenner, you had some questions? 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask some questions 
similar to those asked by Mr. Smart. I was wondering, to carry the 
thing to an extreme eventuality, whether it would be possible under 
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the provisions of this bill for a contractor who had recovered against 
injuries to some of his employees to present a claim against the 
Government and hold the Government responsible, in effect, “for giving 
him double payment? Would that be possible under any of the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t think it would be. As the bill has been ex- 
plained here, any time an employee would lodge a claim against his 
contractor it would then be necessary for the contractor to notify the 
Government, which would participate in the defense of that claim. 
So, the net effect of it, by the time it would be over, is that the Govern- 
ment would be in a coequal position with the contractor. IL don’t 
think that would be possible, Mr. Havenner. I have no fears upon 
that particular phase of it. 

Mr. Hess. Could the Government insist upon being made a party? 

Mr. Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. It must be made a part of it in order to make the 
contractor’s claim valid. 

Mr. Hess. No; 1 don’t think so. I think the Government must be 
notified. It doesn’t say the Government must be made a part of the 
defendant. 

Mr. Korru. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. The chances are that will happen. 

Mr. Markey. It depends on whether the Justice Department has 
people available to carry on the defense. That is the way it usually 
works. 

Colonel Trietetr. T would like to reintroduce Colonel Petzing. 

Colonel Perzine. In direct reply to your question, Mr. Smart, in 
the Signal Corps it would be the standard practice, if this bill were 
passed, that actually in the great bulk of our research-and-develop- 
ment contracts this matter would never come up at all. It would 
only come up in the case where the contractor balked at the standard 
contract and insisted upon some sort of indemnity clause in the con- 
tract, and then this authority would permit us to insert a clause in 
the contract which the Government would indemnify him against 
any losses. 

Mr. Smarr. The net effect of this, Colonel Petzing, is that it will 
permit you to undertake research-and-development contracts which 
you cannot today undertake? 

Colonel Perzing. That is correct. 

Mr. Korru. Correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Because of the risks involved which are uninsurable. 

Mr. Korru. Right. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Colonel, you don’t think this might be an invitation to 
alot of these contractors to insist upon an indemnity clause being 
written in all contracts, do you? 

Colonel Prerzine. Contractors being what they are, they will grab 
whatever they can. Our own contracting people will not go along 
with that. 

Mr. Hess. You don’t anticipate any difficulty? 

Colonel Perzina. I don’t anticipate any difficulty. 

Mr. Hess. Except in contracts where there is some hazard involved? 

Colonel Prerzinc. That is right. In the normal invitation to a 
contractor to bid on something, this matter will never come up at all. 
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A standard contract will be used. But if he comes back and says 
that there are risks here that he doesn’t want to assume, then this 
gives us the authority to imsert a clause in the contract that will 
provide him with indemnity. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, Colonel, with reference to the distribution of 
scientific data and printing involved, I would like for you to explore 
that. 

Colonel TripLer. To answer that question, I would like to intro- 
duce Dr. Read, of the Army Research and Development Division. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, Dr. Read. 

Mr. Reap. As I see it, this provision is a matter of emergency. 
Generally, information regarding scientific material is handled through 
the current journals. However, there are cases in which these 
journals are very badly crowded and it takes time to get the material 
out. Also, as far as the Government Printing Office is concerned, 
there are a great many things that can wait to be printed in time. 
But as | see the provision here is to enable the military to get out 
information quickly that would not be ordinarily handled through the 
usual channels. That I think is just a provision of protection and 
probably would not be invoked except in rather exceptional circum- 
stances and matters of emergency. 

Mr. Héserr. You mean by that that the Government would 
employ private printing firms to print these data? 

Mr. Reap. Yes. If the Government Printing Office was loaded 
with work, it would be possible to get some method of reproduction 
either by photographic processes or by the ordinary printing process to 
get out a report that is very essential for the scientific public in general 
to have to carry on their work. 

Mr. Héserr. Is this an unusual or unique procedure in Govern- 
ment agencies, to employ a private printing firm? 

Mr. Reap. | am not familiar with that in general. I think asa rule 
the various agencies that I am familiar with—I don’t think the Army 
has in general sent out very much material, or the Navy or the Air 
Force. I cite one case, a long time ago, in which the Bureau of Mines 
conducted a very extensive investigation during the First World War 
as to the sulfuric-acid industry. That information was for their own 
use, but it was so valuable that it was ultimately made into a very 
satisfactory pamphlet, which was very extensively used. Now that 
could be done very satisfactorily by the Government Printing Office. 
And things that would come up in the military that would be of that 
nature, that could wait. But sometimes something comes up quite 
unusual, and I am thinking in times of war and in light of rapidly 
developing discoveries, that would be very desirable to be printed 
without waiting on the usual method. 

And, furthermore, there are certain types—possibly journal articles 
are of a highly specialized nature covering one field, whereas in this 
case it might be necessary to get out a review covering a number of 
fields together and in which such a publication would be highly 
desirable and very valuable. 

Mr. Héserr. The reason I asked that question is because I wanted 
the record to show whether this was a departure from governmental 
agency procedures. Of course, if you don’t know it, you don’t know it. 

Mr. Reap. It is my impression that it is a departure. 

Mr. Héserr. It is a departure. 
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Mr. Reap. Yes. It is not the common practice in peacetimes, 
because we are not in that big a hurry. 

Mr. Héserr. I know I see a lot of things coming from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office into my office, that are prmted by agencies, that 
could wait for a hundred years, maybe. So I am just wondering 
whether it is a wise policy to give this wide authority. 

Mr. Reap. I think it should be certainly very carefully restricted 
and that it should be on the conscience of the people who get it out 
that they wouldn’t use this thing unless it were a matter of emergency. 
I think the people who are in charge of scientific and technical work 
are not likely to abuse it, because they are more apt to restrict their 
information. 

Mr. Héserr. Wouldn't it be preferable, then, to give you authority 
to place a priority with the Government Printing Office instead of 
going into another field for printing? 

Mr. Reep. Well, that is a question—I am not familiar with the 
operations. I think Colonel Triplet could probably answer that 
better than I could. 

Mr. Héserr. Colonel, would you care to comment on that? 

Colone! Tripter. With Government printing agency, the question 
of priority is largely a matter of degree and in times of stress the 
priority, even a high priority, is probably too low for the emergency. 
Mr. Markey, of the Navy, will have something more to say on this 
subject. 

Mr. Hépert. All right, sir. 

Mr. Markny. You ask the question whether this is a complete 
departure from present practice? 

Mr. H&éserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Markey. I believe it is not a complete departure, but it is 
again one of those very, very cloudy areas where the authority to 
carry on some of the practices has been somewhat doubtful. 1 think 
it has been clarified in the case of the National Science Foundation. 

I would want to check that, but I believe they do have authority to 
carry on this sort of activity. 

A typical situation where this sort of thing comes up and where it 
has been determined by all of the people that believe they know the 
answers that we have the authority to go forward and publish, is in a 
situation where we have a research contract that goes on for a couple 
of years and at the end of that time the contractor is to furnish a 
report. Now, nobody has very seriously questioned that the con- 
tractor can go out, even though it is a cost contract which we are 
paving for 100 percent. We don’t have to take the manuscript and 
go over to the Government Printing Office to get it done. But there 
has been some doubt about it, although it is quite the common 
practice to do it that way. 

Mr. Hésperr. I think one thing has developed from the hearings, 
particularly this morning, and that is it is refreshing that the agencies 
of the Government are coming up and get authority to do some things 
and clear some issues. Unfortunately, too many things are done 
without first getting the authority. I think it is very healthy and 
helpful that this discussion has taken place. 

Any further questions, Mr. Havenner? 

Mr. Havenner. No. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Hess? 
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Mr. Hess. I have no questions. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I have two or three I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. Beginning with section 1, this gives you the authority 
to establish advisory committees or panels and it has previously 
been testified to that at the present time you are employing individuals. 
What is anticipated by way of increase in personnel under this 
authority? 

Colonel Trirter. The Chief of Staff of the Army, for example, 
needs an advisory committee of top-flight scientists. The Research 
and Development Division needs a small group, a small scientific 
group to advise the Chief of Research and Development. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, you can hire them today as individuals, as I 
understand the previous testimony. 

Colonel Tripter. We can, that is right. 

Mr. Smarr. What is there to prevent them, if you can hire them 
as individuals today, from sitting as a group or panel, and getting the 
same results as anticipated under this section? 

Colonel Tripier. That is, again, one of those matters that we 
would like to have legalized. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, as a matter of practice, is that what they are 
now doing? 

Colonel ?rerzinc. Yes; I think that is actually being done today, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. As a practical matter, that is the only wav you can 
get it done, so that is the way vou are doing it. So vou want for- 
giveness for the past and approval for the future. 

Colonel Prrzinc. Right. We are asking to have it formalized. 

Mr. Smarr. It is, then, anticipated that there will or will not be 
some increase in scientific personnel to compose these panels? 

Colonel Perzina. Not substantial increase. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words 
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Colonel Perzina. It will be a modest increase. p 
Mr. Smarr. In other words, this is to legalize an organizational 
matter rather than to give you authority to go out and hire more j 
people? 


Colonel Perzina. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Markey, do you have something on that? 

Mr. Markey. There is another reason. The Attorney General 
has come up with a set of rules in regard to the utilization by Govern- 
ment departments and agencies of advisory bodies which include 
non-Government representatives in their membership. One of the 
first things is there must be statutory authority for the employment 
of such bodies—this would be the advisory committee or panel—-or 
there must be an administrative finding that it is necessary to utilize 
such parties to perform certain statutory duties. 

Mr. Smarr. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Markey? Do you 
have an extra copy which we can insert in the record at this point? 

Mr. Markey. Yes; you can have this. 

(The information referred to is as follows: 
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NOVEMBER 25, 1949 
Draft. 
Memorandum. 
Subject: Advisory boards, committees, commissions, councils, and other similar 
bodies. 

1. The Department of Justice has prescribed (file 60-107—0, dated July 29, 1949 
the following minimum requirements relative to the utilization by Government 
departments and agencies of advisory bodies, committees, commissions, councils 
and other similar bodies (31 U. 8. Code 673) which include non-Government 
representatives in their membership: 

(a) There must be statutory authority for the employment of such bodies or 
there must be an administrative finding that it is necessary to utilize such bodies 
to perform certain statutory duties; 

b) The initiation and formulation of agenda for such bodies must be perform 
by the Government; 

¢) The meetings to be held must be at the call of and under the chairmanshi; 
of Government representatives; 

d) Full and complete minutes of each meeting must be kept; and 

(e) The functions of such bodies must be purely advisory and any determina- 
tions of action to be taken must be made solely by Government representatives 

2. Compliance with these minimum requirements is insisted upon by t! 
Department of Justice with view to preventing those situations which constitute 
violations of the antitrust laws. The Department of Justice reserves the right 
however, to prosecute any violations of the antitrust laws whieh may occur. 

3. These minimum requirements do not prohibit departments and agencie- 
from having nonmembership (liaison) representations at committee and other 
meetings of private (non-Government) organizations when such representation 
is required to acquire or convey essential information relating to activities of a 
department or agency authorized by law. They de not apply to international 
or other organizations in which the United States has membership or membership 
representation by authority of law (22 U. 8. Code 262; 32 Op. Atty. Gen. 309 

4. The attention of all concerned is invited to the following statutes: 15 U. 3. 
Code 2; 18 U. 8S. Code 6, 201, 241, 281, 283, 284, 434, 794, 912, 953, 1001, 1905, 
2386; 31 U. S. Code 551, 673, 691, 841, 846, 869; 5 U. S. Code 1, 83, 101; 22 
U. 8. Code 261-90, and Public Law 92 (SIst Cong.). Departments and agenci 
of the Government (being integral parts of the governmental sovereignty) art 
not permitted to have membership representation in any organization which 
not created by authority of law and wholly controlled by the Government (31 
U. S. Code 673, 691). See statutes listed in index to United States Code under 
advisory bodies for information relative to various organizations which have beer 
created by Congress. See also 36 U. 8. Code 5 (Red Cross); 42 U. 8. Code 1802 
(ec); Peerce v. U.S. (7 Wall 666, 19 L. Ed. 169); and U.S. v. Strang (254 U.S. 
191, 65 L. Ed. 368; 27 Comp. Gen. 627) 


Mr. Smart. Mv next question relates to section 2, regarding thi 


employment of scientific and technical persons regardless as_ to 
whether or not they are citizens of the United States. [am thinking 
now about “operation paper clip,” where we brought a great many 
foreign nationals to this country, scientific people, who have been 
used by the military services, and perhaps the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, I don’t know. What authority do vou have at present for 
the employment of these people, regardless of their citizenship? 

Colonel Trieter. At the present time, the only authority we have 
to hire and pay those people has to be written into each individual 
appropriation act. The one outstanding example that I happen to 
know about is the use of German scientists in the guided-missile fields 

Mr. Smarr. But that has to be covered on each specific case in an 
appropriation act? 

Colonel TripLter. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. And this would give you the basic statutory authoriza- 
tion to do it, in leu of having to go through the Appropriations 
Committee? : 

Colonel TrieLer. That is right. 
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Mr. SMart. Are you aware of any scientists today who you would 
like to hire but can’t because of the present restrictions? Or is this 
just to let us look to the future? 

Mr. Markey. We do have the present authority in the present 
appropriation act, but it would be subject to a point of order each 
year and we might lose it and then we would be in real trouble. 

Mr. Smart. In section 3, with reference to your contracts, you 
have pointed out that your present limitation of authority is 3 years 
and this would permit you to go to 5? 

Mr. Markey. The colonel was speaking about the Army. That 
does not apply to the Navy. 

Mr. Smart. What is the Navy? 

Mr. Markey. The Navy—we have continuing money at the pres- 
ent time and we feel that we have this authority. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, where did you get it? 

Mr. Markey. I[t is in our last appropriation act and I believe the 
Army-Air Foree composition act provides that all research funds 
can be continuing funds. I think that is Public Law 604, is it, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Smarr. It can. be when authorized in an appropriation act? 

Mr. Markey. No, I believe unless otherwise authorized in an ap- 
propriation act they are continuing. But apparently some of the 
research activities within the Military Establishment prefer to have it 
on an annual basis and, therefore, the appropriation act for the cur- 
rent year does provide that unless within the appropriation act it so 
provides it will be continuing, it will be annual money. 

Mr. Smarr. Then the Navy position is different than that of the 
Army and the Air Force in this respect? 

Mr. Markey. Is that correct? I would like to have Mr. Chermak, 
who is counsel for the Navy controller, speak on that point. 

Mr. CuoermMak. The statement made by Mr. Markey is true in 

part since some research and development moneys that we have in 
our Navy appropriations is annual in nature. The money that goes 
to research in the Office of Naval Research is continuing money, “but 
research employed in other appropriations is annual money in most 
instances. So im such cases we wouldn’t want to have the advantage 
that the Office of Naval Research has in the various other bureaus. 

Mir. Smart. My next question is with regard to section 4 on the 
furnishing of necessary research, developmental, or test facilities to 
contractors. Colonel Triplet, vou will recall, in our previous con- 
ference on this bill, I brought to your attention that there was a 
pending bill, H. R. 3096, reported out by this committee, requiring 
each of the military departments to report to the committee on all 
fee acquisitions amd all lease disposals or acquisitions for the use of 
military in excess of $10,000. This section here, of course, runs 
head-on into that bill. The bill at present is awaiting action by the 
Senate, as to overriding of the Presidential veto, the House having 
already overridden the veto. 

| anticipate that that bill, if it is not passed, that it will be written 
into the next publie-works bill, so that by one fashion or another you 
are going to be faced with those provisions some place down the line. 
Therefore, I think that vou should take cognizance of the existence of 
the provisions of that bill because it ¢ le: arly enunciates the intention of 

the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. Markey. That provides for a limitation of $50,000 now in 
lieu 

Mr. Smart. It is $10,000, Mr. Markey. 

Mr. Korru. $10,000. 

Mr. Smarr. It was introduced as $50,000, but was subsequently 
amended, both in the Senate and the House, down to $10,000 on lease 
acquisitions or disposals. 

Mr. Markey. That is annual 

Mr. Smarr. Either leases from the Government or to the Govern- 
ment for the use of the military or the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. But as to fee acquisitions, there is no money limitation what- 
soever. Soif you went out to buy land to build any of these facilities, 
you would automatically come under the provisions of that act. I feel 
sure it is going to be passed in some form. 

Mr. Markey. | am sure it will. 

Mr. Smarr. You will, of course, without amending this particular 
section, naturally come under the umbrella of that law. 

Mr. Markey. Yes. 

Colonel TripLer. In that connection, in order to answer your ques- 
tion, | would like to introduce Colonel Hougen of the Army Legal 
Department. 

Colonel Houcren. The Army feels that that sort of a provision would 
hamper its operations, especially when it is down to the figure of 
$10,000. But in principle, the Army has expressed its opposition to 
a restriction of that nature. It would mean they would have to go to 
the Armed Service Committees on each rental proposition of $10,000 
or more. 

Mr. Hfiperr. What you are expressing now is merely repetition of 
the original testimony of the Army when the bill to which Mr. Smart 
referred was presented before the committee. 

Mr. CuerMak. Can I express the Navy position on that, in regard 
to our present practices? 

Mr. Smarvt. I am well aware of the Navy position—that it has had 
to live with the law since 1943. You report everything 

Mr. Cuermak. And actually in cases of research facilities we now do 
present to you—we don’t make the distinction between the research 
facility and any other type of facility. 

Mr. Smarr. The net effect of the bill so far as you are concerned, 
that is the pending bill, H. R. 3096, is to give you folks relief. 

Mr. Kortu. That is right. 

Mr. Hépertr. Well, the temper of the House is clearly enunicated 
in the vote. I think only 68 members of the House agreed with the 
Army and the President and 312 agreed with this committee. 

Mr. Smarr. I have one final question, Mr. Chairman, and that 
relates to section 7, again. It seems to me that that probably ties 
very closely to the bill that you listened to this morning, H. R. 1182, 
because this necessarily is reproduction, not just printing. After 
the first one is taken off the printing press or wherever it is, that is 
your original. Everything from that is a reproduction. So that 
1182 would give the same authority, in my opinion, as you are asking 
for in section 7 of this bill, if the committee passes it. 

Colonel Trreter. However, I believe that section 7 in this bill 
would have a much smaller application than the bill 1182. After 
all, we would want to distribute our material to scientists and there 
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are only a few hundred of them, and this section would be called upon 
to authorize printing only in emergency cases. 

Mr. Héserr. And you would control the distribution under this 
provision? 

Colonel TripLter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hfésertr. Whereas under the other, an individual could go in 
and purchase. You don’t propose to sell. You merely propose to 
distribute 

Colonel TripLer. We would not propose to sell We would pro- 
pose to distribute scientific material to the scientists who are most 
interested in similar projects. 

Mr. Hess. This section only applies to the publication of scientfic 
and technical information resulting from the research and develop- 
ment activities of the Department. 

Colonel Tripter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all. 

Mr. Markey. One point on that that might come up as an opera- 
tional detail and that is the dissemination of some of this material, 
I mean a good deal of it, of course, as has been mentioned, is in 
scientific journals and usually the journals are anxious and willing 
to publish articles of merit. Sometimes, however, in order to get 
something published in time to do any good it is considered desirable 
to reimburse the journal on a page basis for the actual content that 
goes into it. That authority has been questioned, too, and we would 
like to clarify that. 

Mr. Smarr. My final question, Mr. Chairman, is: Can you give us 
anv estimate as to the fiscal effects of the passage of this proposed 
legislation? And take from that question any idea about indemnity 
under section 5. Heaven knows, nobody can tell what that is going 
to be, if anything. But aside from the indemnity in the case of 
death or injuries resulting from research and development contracts 
can you give any estimate as to the fiscal effects of this bill? 

Colonel Tripter. The fiscal increase, if any, would be very minor. 
The one point where I can see there might be a minor increase is in 
the same section 7, the publication of 500 copies of a manuscript on 
the splitting of the atom to be distributed to 500 most concerned 
scientists. That, I believe, could normally be taken care of by the 
research fund of the research and development board, for example. 
That would be one of those unforeseen things which come up now and 
then which have to be financed from that authorized reserve fund. 
So I can see in the over-all no increase in appropriations. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, there is only one more thing going 
through my mind on this over-all problem. Inasmuch as this bill is 
somewhat of a codification or standardization of research and develop- 
ment authority, I think the committee should be aware of the fact 
that there are other basic statutes. Particularly, in the Navy, there 
is a specific law creating the Office of Naval Research. 

I don’t know of any other statutory enactment creating any similar 
group in the Army or the Air Foree. Therefore, I thought I would 
merely bring it to the attention of the Chairman to see whether or 
not he might wish to inquire as to how each of the departments 
performs its research and development, as a matter of understanding 
for the committee. I realize that it is now shortly past 12. If the 
committee doesn’t care to engage in that field, it appears that the 
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bill has been pretty well covered. If it does care to, why, it will 
necessitate a further meeting tomorrow on the bill. 

Mr. Heserr. I think, Mr. Smart, that—as I understand the pur- 
pose of the bill—it is to unify the procedure in all divisions of the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. My point was this. 
Naturally, when you get into scientific research and development you 
have many, many agencies of the Government engaged in that 
activity today. TI anticipate when we get to the floor of the House 
that we will probably get a number of questions on this as to duplica- 
tion. Who is doing what? What committees are in existence to 
ensure that the projects are coordinated, that two or more of them 
are not working on the same project simultaneously and wasting 
money and scientific effort? Those things are not in the record of 
this bill and I thought it might be appropriate that they should 
However, I will gladly abide by the decision of the chairman. 

Mr. Hféperr. Suppose we meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Hess. | wonder if they couldn’t furnish that. 

Mr. Hénerr. Tomorrow morning at 10, then. We will recess now 
and reconvene at 10 and hear the three Departments. 

Mr. Smart. And we will cover that specific phase es to who does 
what, how vou coordinate your projects between the departments and 
in cooperation with the research and development board, or any other 
governmental agency engaged in research which may pertain to the 
military fields. 

Mr. H&sertr. The committee will recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, June 7, 1951.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, June 7, 1941. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. F. Edward Hébert (vice 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Hépert. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Smart, will vou proceed? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, you will recall when we suspended the 
hearings vesterday it was agreed that today the Departments, either 
through one witness or witnesses from each of the Departments, 
would briefly outline to the committee the present authority for their 
conduct of research and development and give the committee some 
general picture as to the inter-departmental relationship between 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and also the relationship with other 
governmental agencies, such as in NACA, engaged in the conduct of 
research and development, to insure that there was not undue over- 
lapping and resultant waste of money and scientific effort, 

So with that brief statement, Colonel Triplet, are you ready to lead 
off on that general thesis? 

Colonel Tripiet. I am. 
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Mr. Hess. Mr. Smart, just a second. I wonder if the stenographer 
has the names of these gentlemen. 1 presume each and every one of 
them will testify? 

Mr. Héserr. Thay all testified yesterday. 

Mr. Hess. No. 

Colonel Tripter. I have three or four additional witnesses and I 
have given the names to the reporter. 

Mr. Hess. Very well. 

Mr. Héperr. Very well. 

Mr. Smarr. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel TripLter. The question asked immediately prior to adjourn- 
ment yesterday was, in effect, Under the provisions of what laws do 
the armed services now perform research and development functions? 
These laws are as follows: Public Law 253 of the Eightieth Congress. 
Section 205 provides for the establishment and mission of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and into that mission can be read, in the providing 
of equipment for the Army, the additional inferred mission of develop- 
ing equipment for that Army. 

Section 206 does the same for the Department of the Navy and 
section 207 provides for the Department of the Air Force. 

Section 214 of that law provides for the establishment of the 
Research and Development Board and outlines its functions. 

The second law is Public Law 216 of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Section 9 is a slight amendment of section 214 of Public Law 253 
modifying in some respects the duties and mission of the Research 
and Development Board. ; 

Public Law 604 is the third law, of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Section 104 provides in very general terms for research and develop- 
ment to be carried on in the Army. Section 205 authorizes the 
Air Force to engage in research and development, also in very gen- 
eral terms. 

The fourth law is Public Law 581, second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. Section 101 authorizes the Secretary of the Army 
to conduct research and development, with the means at his disposal. 

Fifth, Public Law 588, second session of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
provides in its entirety for the establishment of Office of Naval 
Research. 

Last, 5 United States Code 421—E refers to the Department of the 
Navy, and not having a copy of that law myself I will ask Mr. Cher- 
mak of the Navy to explain it. 

Mr. Cuermak. Well, briefly, that section authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to make such expenditures as he may deem appropriate 
for scientific investigations and research out of and in accordance 
with Navy appropriations available for such purposes. 

Mr. Héserr. Is that the end of the explanation, Colonel? 

Mr. Curermak. Yes, sir. That is the general authority that is 
employed by the Navy to support its expenditures in the various 
appropriations in the Navy appropriation bills. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, that is your statutory authority and all of the 
statutory authority covering each of the departments for research 
and development? 

Colonel Tripter. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s take first the Department of the Army. What 
agency within the Department of the Army is primarily responsible, 
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by statute or otherwise, for the over-all supervision of scientific re- 
search and development? 

Colonel Tripter. The Research and Development Division, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G—4’s office, is responsible for research and devel- 
opment in the Army. 

Mr. Smarr. When you have your annual appropriation, are all 
funds appropriated for research and development to the Army allo- 
cated to the Research and Development Division of G—4 and then 
suballocated throughout the branches of the Army? 

Colonel Trretet. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. They are monitored in G-4? 

Colonel TrreLter. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Now let’s take the Air Force. What is the primary 
agency in the Air Force having the same function? 

Colonel Bousnry. Mr. Chairman, the command agency responsible 
for research and development in the Air Force is the newly formed 
Air Research and Development Command. The staff agency under 
the Chief of Staff under the Air Force is the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Development, under Major General Putt at the present time. 

Mr. Smart. Are all funds appropriated for scientific research and 
development in the Air Force allocated to that one agency and then 
monitored before allocation to other subagencies in the Air Force? 

Colonel Bousnry. To my knowledge, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. SMart. So far as the Department of the Navy is concerned, 
Mr. Markey? 

Colonel BousHry. Dr. Piore will tell the general picture and then 
in more detail Mr. Chermak will pick it up. 

Dr. Prorr. I would like to be a little bit lengthy, so vou can get 
the general picture of how the Navy operates in research and develop- 
ment. All research and development in the Navy Department stems 
from military requirements generated in the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. The Bureaus in the Navy and the Office of Naval 
Research develop budgets on the basis of these military requirements. 
These budgets go to a committee in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations known as the Research and Development Review Board. 
Its membership consists of various warfare desks in the Chief of Naval 
Operations such as Antisubmarine Warfare, Air Warfare, Atomic 
Warfare. On that committee, the Chief of Naval Research also sits. 

This committee then divides or adjusts the budgets of the various 
bureaus in the Office of Naval Research, to have a coordinated over- 
all Navy research and development program. 

The monitoring of the research is done principally by the Office of 
Naval Research. 

The monitoring of development is done principally by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Now, at some point I would like to make a scientist’s sort of reaction 
to this general concern of duplication. Is this an appropriate time, 
Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. It is quite appropriate now, Doctor. 

Dr. Prorr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Priore. I think—this is not official Navy policy. I mean IT am 
talking as an individual scientist. I think we are reaching a point 
where it is costing us more money to eliminate duplication 

Mr. Hf&serr. Can I interrupt vou, Doctor? 
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Dr. Prorr. Yes. 

Mr. Hféserr. You say you are speaking as an individual scientist. 
For the purposes of the committee and the record, will you detail 
what your exact position is and the standpoint from which you speak? 

Dr. Prorr. Lam Deputy Chief and Chief Scientist of the Office of 
Naval Research. 

Mr. Smarr. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Piorr. Let me repeat so the record is straight. We may be 
reaching a point where we are spending more money trying to elimi- 
nate duplication than actually having duplication. And let me 
amplify on this score: We have set up a tremendous committee 
structure to eliminate duplication. You have an over-all committee. 
They need information. That means various components require 
people whose full time is spent supplying this information. And you 
develop a superstructure in personnel that becomes highly cumber- 
some, 

Now there are a lot of self-regulating devices that eliminate dupli- 
cation. First in the field of research, unclassified research, the mere 
exchange of information eliminates duplication. No technical person — «+ 
or scientist likes to work on the same problem that he knows someone 
else is working on. One does not get ahead in this work by just 
copying someone. 

Second, in the broad field of development in the classified area, very 
large projects you cannot hide. They appear and reappear. ‘Their 
impact is felt in all military departments. So actually what you are 
guarding against are small projects and not very large sums of ex- 
penditure. 

What is really needed is not this concern so much with duplication 
but rather the concern with the quality of the program, the concern 
of coordination that various projects fit into some kind of pattern, a 
concern that‘we are placing our bets on the best horses rather than as 
a continual sort of thing, worrying whether two vacuum tubes will do 
the same thing. We can really tie our hands in setting up a super- 
structure that will eliminate all duplication and we will not really have 
room to maneuver in and exploit scientific ideas 

Thank you for letting me make, these comments. 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask you—I don’t want to embarrass you at all, 
Doctor. You have made that statement as an individual scientist 
and not as a representative of the Department of the Navy. So I 
am prompted to ask, on the basis of your experience do you feel that 
at the present time the organization is top-heavy and is interfering 
with the over-all objective that you have mentioned? If that is the 
$64 question and embarrasses you, you don’t need to answer it. 

Dr. Priore. This is a thing that ought to be really looked into 
pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Doctor, you say it ought to be looked into pretty 
thoroughly. You realize that the members of the committee and I 
and most of us up on Capitol Hill are just pure laymen trying to get 
along and we must of necessity rely upon the recommendations of 
specialists who are in these fields. You have indicated that perhaps 
we have gone too far in trying to prevent duplication and that actually 
we are impairing efforts in the right direction. So, if so, I thi&k it is 
high time that the Congress found out about it and did something 
about it. So I was merely asking for your help. 
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Dr. Piorr. The reason I am trying to sort of evade answering the 
question directly is that I think there is a certain amount of awareness 
of this problem and a great deal can be rectified by administrative 
procedure rather than by legislation. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, if it can be rectified by administrative procedure, 
then, that is an action which can be taken within the departments 
themselves. 

Dr. Piorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And requires no action on the part of the Congress? 

Dr. Priore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Is there any evidence that you have seen that any 
such thing is taking place? 

Dr. Priore. Yes, I think a lot of us are very concerned about it. 
We are all talking about it. There is evidence that people in pivotal 
sort of executive positions are well aware of it and are very much 
concerned about it. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you feel that these pivotal people to whom you 
refer will make recommendations on this point to their appropriate 
superiors in the respective departments? 

Dr. Piorr. Yes, sir; | am quite sure they will. 

Mr. Smarr. Does the committee wish to inquire on this point? 

Mr. Hess. | would like to ask the doctor, Who has the authority 
the Chief of Naval Operations, through administration—to correct 
this situation? Is it directly under him? 

Dr. Prorr. Well, the Secretary of the Navy has the authority. 

Mr. Huss. Yes. 

Dr. Prorr. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Hess. Yes; but who under them has the authority? Who 
has the direct authority to correct this? Of course I realize the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Navy has authority, 
but does it come under the Chief of Naval Operations or under some 
branch under him? 

Dr. Piorre. I don’t quite understand your question in the sense 

Mr. Hess. What 

Dr. Prors. There are various boards, sir, and they have various 
charters and those charters in the boards normally stem from the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Piorr. And when you ask specifically as to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, | am not quite 

Mr. Hess. Then of course there are various set-ups and all of 
them coming under the Secretary of the Navy? 

Dr. Priore. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. He would have direct authority? 

Dr. Prorr. Yes; you see, Research reports directly to the Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, the responsibility, then, rests in the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

Dr. Prorr. Yes. 

Mr. H&serr. The Secretary of the Navy could eliminate this 
undesirable condition? 

Dr. Prore. That is right. 

Now, I think—I am not being critical of the set-up in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Let me Say this: What concerned me and the 
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reason I have sort of gone off on a slight tangent is, as the session 
closed yesterday it ended up on a note of ‘Let’s eliminate duplica- 
tion,” and I just wanted to make a few observations about the prob- 
lems associated with duplication, rather than to say that this board 
or that board can do a better job, and so forth. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course we found and the experience has been from 
our viewpoint, I think the members of the committee will agree, that 
particularly in legislation when we attempt to eliminate we create 
more boards and just build up a layer cake. 

Dr. Prore. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. And instead of eliminating, we create more. The 
example is right here on the Hill on the so-called Reorganization Act. 
Where we had one committee now we have four and where we had 
two committees we have seven. Does that same condition prevail 
and is that the result of the legislation or the result of the adminis- 
tration? 

Dr. Priore. Mr. Chairman, you put me in a difficult position. 
You are asking me questions that are a little out of my field in the 
sense of administrative procedure and legislation. I can just tell 
you the effect on scientific activity or talk about areas concerned with 
science. I am afraid I have never gotten any training to make an 
intelligent comment on this. 

Mr. Hépert. We appreciate your position and understand the 
qualifications. But as Mr. Smart has indicated, we have to rely on 
the experts to give us the information that we seek and then it is our 
responsibility to evaluate that information. Now, from your obser- 
vation and your contacts and your practices, vou are of the opinion 
that in the administration certain things could be done to tighten 
up and eliminate duplication, is that correct? Do I understand 
you-— 

Dr. Piorr. No. What I am saying is that you pay a certain price 
to eliminate duplication. That price may be excessive, in setting up 
administrative procedure for that purpose and increasing your staffs 
for that very purpose. 

Mr. Héserr. If I understand you correctly, what you are saying 
is that it is more economical to risk duplication? 

Dr. Priore. We are reaching the point where it may be more eco- 
nomical to risk duplication than to continually set up a superstructure 
to keep eliminating it. 

Mr. Hess. Doctor, when you refer to duplication, you refer to 
duplication within the Navy Department or duplication of the 
Navy Department with the Air Corps and with the Army? 

Dr. Priore. I would say across the Board, I mean within the Navy 
Department and between the three military services. 

Mr. Hess. Duplication within the Navy Department also? 

Dr. Priore. Within the Navy Department, I am quite sure there 
is no duplication. I am quite sure of this, except a premeditated 
duplication. But the whole superstructure of trying to get all the 
three services to eliminate duplication: you can reach a point where 
the thing becomes uneconomical. 

Mr. Hess. That is the set-up that you are really referring to, the 
duplication between the services? 

Dr. Priore. That is right. 
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Mr. Hess. It is pyramided so that you have an organization there 
that is probably top-heavy, trying to eliminate duplication? 

Dr. Priore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. I see. . 

Colonel TrieLer. Mr. Chairman, at some time between now and the 
ist of July I believe that Mr. Webster of the Reserarch and Develop- 
ment Board will appear before you and explain the Research and 
Development Board. I think that is correct, is it, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I think that is right, Colonel. 

Now that we have placed in the record the statutory authority for 
the conduct of these activities, would you place in the record through 
your testimony, Colonel, the interdepartmental relationship as between 
Army, Navy, and Air Force? What types of Boards exist to coordi- 
nate your activities in this field? 

Dr. Prore. In order to illustrate that, I would like to introduce 
Colonel Richardson of the Development Branch of the Research and 
Development Division. I think I ean illustrate the various boards, 
panels and committees best by allowing him to teke some project 
from an idea as it originated in the minds of the field soldiers, let us 
say, through the various coordinating agencies, to the point where it 
is hardware and back in the hands of our combat soldiers. Colonel 
Richardson. 

Colonel RicHarpson. IT am Lt. Col. Richardson, Research and 
Development Division, General Staff, United States Army. 

I would like to take the case of the T—41, the light gun tank, which 
has very recently been shown in the press as the Walker Bul'do~, 
named after General Walker in Korea. For the purpose I have 
brought up here a training model of this tank. It is being produced 
by Cadillac. 

The background of that tank is that in 1945, at the conclusion of 
the-—— 

Mr. Hférert. May I interrupt, Colonel? 

Colonel RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hférert. I notice the model is marked “Restricted.” The 
information that you are giving—— 

Colonel Ricuarpson. The information that I am giving, sir, is not 
classified. 

Mr. Hérerr. All right, fine. I notice on the model it is marked 
“Restricted.” 

Colonel RicHarpson. The model is marked ‘‘Restricted,”’ sir, 
because of certain characteristics of that model. 

In 1945 the troops in the field using the 75-millimeter gun tank, the 
Chaffee, wanted a tank with a more powerful gun, increased mobility, 
ease of driving, and at the same time the airborne divisions had had 
enough experience against German armor that they destred a tank 
that could be air-lifted in with them in phase 3, that is when the 
landings could take place, of heavy aircraft. 

A conference was held in late 1945 in Europe in regard to the 
desired characteristics of a tank. It was desired to have improved 
gun performance, improved mobility and, if possible, within a weight 
limitation which the aircraft could lift, increased armor. In 1946, 
having studied the problem at Board 2, having secured the comment 
of the Marine Corps who have a liaison officer on permanent duty at 
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the Tank Board at Fort Knox, Ky., and having coordinated with the 
Air Matériel Command as to the possibility of an aircraft being 
available to lift the vehicle, characteristics were set up which specified 
generally that wé must have a gun better than the late Sherman, which 
was a 76, we must have mobility better even than that that we had in 
the light tanks that were used in combat and we should, if possible, 
increase the placement of the armor to such an extent that we would 
gain from the same armor weight better protection and remain within 
the limit of the aircraft that the Air Force would develop. 

In 1947, we were far enough along to hold a meeting, which was 
attended by representatives of the Air Force, the Marine Corps and 
also the Army Ground Forces. At this time it became evident that the 
light tank which vou see now, the T—41, would be the answer. We 
approached that through three stages. We approached it first with 
the first two models of this tank, hand-made, to come within the 
weight limitation. As those two models were finished, it became 
apparent that if we made some changes we could come up with a model 
that would not weigh any more than that model, but on the other 
hand would be able to mount a better gun. So four prototypes of 
that tank were scheduled, hand-made—those four prototypes which 
had been tested at Army Field Forces Board No. 2, the Tank Board, 
at Fort Knox, where the Marines have a liaison officer on permanent 
duty, and also up at Aberdeen Proving Ground by the Chief of 
Ordnance where the Department of the Navy maintains a_per- 
manently assigned officer and where Marine officers go quite fre- 
quently to observe their tests. Also at Aberdeen is maintained an 
Air Force liaison officer who has access to all the test reports and 
where some particular item is concerned that is to be air-lifted has a 
direct interest. 

The Chief of Army Field Forees through his Tank Board at Fort 
Knox coordinated this development with the Air Force apprising them 
of the progress made, and at the same time obtaining a rough date as 
to when they would have an aircraft available for lift of this tank 
during its testing. 

That was done last fall. This tank was lifted by the plane that the 
Air Force had developed. The Marines have tested—not tested the 
tank, but have been with the tests on the tank at Fort Knox, through 
their permanent personnel there. The Air Force through their 
personnel at Aberdeen and also with liaison in Board 2 have been in on 
the development of the vehicle. 

Before the vehicle was set up for production and by the Cadillac Co., 
the papers on the vehicle describing it in detail were placed im the 
so-called Ordnance Technical Committee action. At that time the 
Chief of Ordnance prepares a paper giving the characteristics of the 
vehicle, what it is to do, the production possibilities of the vehicle, and 
all pertinent information. This Ordnance Committee then meets, 
but prior to meeting this information copy is circulated to the Air 
Force, to the Navy, to the Marines, and to all interested agencies 
within the Department of the Army, for their comment. 

The meeting is then held. If any member—and the Navy and the 
Air Force have full voting privileges—at this meeting nonconcurs in 
proceeding with this project, then it is referred to General Staff, which 
then takes it to the level of the Secretaries of the respective services in 
order to iron out any differences. 
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At that time, with the information copies out and all, extremely 
good coordination is attained, so much so that the Marines who will use 
this tank have even requested that one be built for them, but will 
accept whatever we come up with on our test. And it has been 
accepted by the services concerned now. 

Mr. Hfépert. Now, is that the same procedure that you follow in 
any project that is brought to your attention? 

Colonel Ricuarpson. That is the same procedure. There are 
technical committees within the Signal Corps for those items, such as 
radios, electric equipment, within the Qué se ant r for uniforms and 
that sort of thing. ‘The Air Force and the N avy and the Marines 
the Marines generally through the Navy representative—have a right 
to put their comment in writing as to whether we should do something 
or should not do something that concerns all three services. 

Mr. Hérerv. Well, through that procedure there is current cog- 
nizance of what is going on in every other Department? 

Colonel Ricuarpson. That is a constant coordination, sir, plus the 
liaison officers of the services, in our case the Army, the Marines 
stationed at Fort Knox, Ky., and also at Fort Benning for individual 
Infantry weapons, and also the liaison they have at Bragg with the 
Airborne people. 

The Navy has liaison at Aberdeen, of course, where all of our 
Ordnance engineering tests are concerned, and the Air Force maintains 
a permanent office there for that purpose. We have liaison people on 
duty out at the Wright-Patterson Field. Coordination is thereby 
attained at the working levels, in addition to which there is an office 
at the Detroit Arsenal or Tank Automotive Center where production 
and actual development takes place. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. No questions. 

Mr. Hfépertr. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Havenner? 

Mr. HAvENNER. No questions. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Smarr. I have one final question, Mr. Chairman, and that is, 
I would like for Colonel Triplet to explain to the committee the rela- 
tionship between these various agencies in the military departments and 
the Research and Development Board. 

Colonel Tripter. In order to answer that question, I have brought 
Colonel Griswold of the Research and Development Liaison Section 
of the Army to appear before you. 

Colonel GriswoLtp. Mr. Smart, would you repeat that question, 
please, sir? 

Mr. Smarr. I would like for you to explain the relationship and 
what coordination exists between the Research and Development 
Board and the research and development agencies of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Colonel Griswotp. The Board itself is composed of equal represen- 
tation from the three departments. In other words, the military 
departments have one-third, generally, of the members. That is 
starting at the Board itself, going down to the committees, and going 
down to the panels of the Board. These military members are ap- 
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pointed by the services and generally are the most competent people 
in particular fields. 

Through this representation, also, with the civilian representation, 
too, coordination is effected throughout the military departments at 
all levels of the Board, from the Board itself where we have three 
military members and two civilian members, which is either the 
Assistant or Under Secretaries of the three services and in the case of 
the Army itself Mr. Alexander, the Under Secretary of the Army, and 
General Maris who is Assistant Chief of Staff G—4 for research and 
development. When we get down to the committees, we have three 
civilian members of the committees and also two military members 
from each one of the three departments. That is handled down in 
the panel level and working groups and subpanels, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Then what is the object of the existence of the Research 
and Development Board so far as the military agencies are concerned? 
What does it do to you? What authority does it have over your 
activities? 

Colonel Griswo.p. It coordinates an integrated research-and- 
development program for the Department of Defense, sir, and 
through this representation that is accomplished. 

Mr. Smart. Would it be accurate to say that the Research and 
Development Board is the parent staff agency over all research and 
development, across the board, in the military? 

Colonel Griswo.p. It is the coordinating agency. Now, it isn’t 
an operating agency; it is a staff agency. The operation of research 
and development is done now in the three military Departments. 

Mr. Smarr. Then, let’s take a specific project. Let’s suppose the 
Navy comes up with a new type of submarine that it wants to proceed 
with. At this point it is merely on paper. Is that project sub- 
mitted to the Research and Development Board? 

Colonel GriswoLp. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Before it becomes activated and actually started 
along? 

Colonel Griswo.ip. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That was the point that I was trying to clarify. 

Colonel Griswo.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. While not an operating agency, it is a staff and a 
monitoring agency? 

Colonel Griswoup. Staff agency. 

Mr. Smarr. With full service representation? 

Colonel GriswoLp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Both civilian and military, at the top monitoring 
level? 

Colonel Griswoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. To determine whether it should be undertaken in the 
first place and to ensure that there is no more than healthy competi- 
tion in the second place? 

Colonel Griswo.p. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That concludes my questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Hépertr. Any questions of the committee? 

Mr. Doyir. May I ask this question? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Doyle. 
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Mr. Doyte. Colonel, regardless of how fine you feel that over-all 
coordination is at present through the Board, have you any sense 
that there is need of any improvement in that field or are you conscious 
of any room for further efficiency in that particular relationship? 

Colonel Griswoip. | might say this, sir: that the Management 
Committee of OSD and the Research and Development Board have 
come up with a new study on organization of the Board which is now 
in process of formulation, and they are endeavoring to increase the 
coordination and the workability of the Board itself, sir. 

Mr. Hépertr. Mr. Havenner? 

Mr. Havenner. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No 

Mr. Smart. That concludes the hearing so far as I know, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Does the committee wish to go in executive session to act upon the 
bills which it has heard? You have three bills: 1182, 1183, and now 
this bill, 1180. 

Mr. Héperr. The committee will go into executive session. Thank 
you, gentlemen, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11a: im: the committee went into executive session.) 
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UBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1183, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
SECRETAREES OF THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE AIR FORCE, 
WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, TO 
CAUSE TO BE PUBLISHED OFFICIAL REGISTERS FOR THEIR 
RESPECTIVE SERVICES 


Housb OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 

Washington, D. C., Wednesday, June 6, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. F. Edward Hébert (vice 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. H&éserr. I call up for consideration H. R. 1183, a bill to 
authorize the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, to cause to be published 
official Registers for their respective services. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


{H. R. 1183, 82d Cong., Ist sess. } 


A BILL To authorize the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, to cause to be published official Registers for their respective services 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretaries of the military departments, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, are authorized to have published, 
annually or at such times as they may designate, official Registers containing the 
names of and pertinent data relating to such officers of the Regular and Reserve 
components of their respective services and such other lists as they may deem 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws requiring the periodic publication of an official 
Register of the Army, of the Navy and Marine Corps, and of the Air Force, and 
prescribing the contents thereof, including, but not restricted to, provisions 
relating to lists of names, grades, pay and emoluments, and personal data incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section are repealed and such repeal shall 
include but shall not be limited to the following Acts or parts of Acts: 

(a) Section 2 of the Act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. 149). 

(b) So much of section 1226, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 215), as reads ‘‘The 
highest volunteer rank which has been held by officers of the Regular Army shall 
be entered, with their names respectively, upon the Army Register.’ 

(ec) So much of section 1256, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 218), as reads “‘continue 
to be borne upon the Army register, or Navy register, as the case may be, and 
shall’’. 

(d) The ultimate proviso of section 1 of the Act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735). 

(e) The words “‘and directed” in the seventh line of the Act of February 28, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1409). 

(f) So much of the first sentence of section 201 of the Act of June 29, 1948 
(Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress), as reads ‘‘to be published annually in the 
official Register of the service concerned”’. 

(g) So much of subsection 301 (a) of the Act of June 29, 1948 (Public Law 810, 
EKightieth Congress) as reads “‘to be published annually in the officiai Register Of 
the service concerned’’. 

(h) So much of section 1457, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 253), as reads ‘‘and 
continue to be borne on the Navy Register’’. 
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(i) So much of section 1406, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 248), as reads ‘‘and 
shall be entered upon the naval Register’. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Mr. Smart. Colonel Calza. 

Colonel Cauza. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Colonel, will you identify yourself for the record and 
make any statement you care to make? 

Colonel Cauza. Peter Calza, lieutenant colonel, Adjutant General 
Corps, Office of the Adjutant General of the Army, Washington. 

Mr. Hésert. Will you proceed, Colonel, please? 

Colonel Cauza. I have prepared a statement that I would like to 
read for the record on this. 

Mr. Hfépert. You may do so, sir. 

Colonel Cauza. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the 
Department of the Army the responsibility for expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense on this bill. I have been designated as 
the representative of the Department of the Army for this purpose. 

Publication of Army and Navy Registers was authorized in various 
iaws, parts of laws, and resolutions which date as far back as 1812. 
The only legal basis for publication of an Air Force Register is found 
in sections 201 and 301(a) of Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress 
(62 Stat. 1081). 

This proposed legislation would repeal the miscellaneous statutes 
relating to the contents of the several registers and enact one provi- 
sion of law applicable to all the armed services. It would give the 
Secretaries of the Military Departments, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, authority to have published official Registers 
containing the names of and pertinent data relating to such officers 
of the Regular and Reserve components of their respective services 
and such other lists as they may deem appropriate. 

It would authorize each Secretary concerned, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, to publish official Registers annually or at 
such time as they may designate. The provision “or at such time 
as they may designate’? would authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
dispense with the publication of the Registers annually during an 
emergency or state of war, or at such times as may be deemed advis- 
able. Present laws which provide for various lists to be published in 
the several official Registers require that they be published annually. 

Recent laws have increased the number of categories of retired lists 
which must be published in the Registers. This legislation would 
permit these various categories of retired personnel, except retired 
Regular personnel, to be combined into one list, thereby effecting 
economies in composition and printing. 

Mr. Héserr. As I understand it, the Navy and the Army now 
publish such records under statute? 

Colonel Cauza. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H&serr. And this is to bring the Air Force in conformity 
with those existing statutes for the Army and the Navy? 

Colonel Cauza. To give it legal standing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Give it legal standing; that is correct. 

Colonel Cauza. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hérerr. Any questions, Mr. Arends? Mr. Havenner? 
Mr. Hess? 
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Mr. Hess. How much will this cost? 

Colonel Cauza. There is no additional cost. Legally, it would 
cost some $20,000 for the Air Force Register. However, they publish 
a Register now. 

Mr. Hépert. This is another case of legitimitizing something that 
is being done? 

Mr. Huss. No. 

Mr. Hépertr. Yes. The Air Force is now publishing a Register 
without legal authority; is that correct? 

Colonel Cauza. I will say partly. 

Mr. Héserr. | didn’t understand you. What? 

Colonel Cauza. There is some legal authority for publishing the 
Register. The Congress has directed in Public Law 10 that certain 
retired lists of the Army, Navy, and Air Force would be published 
annually in the Register. 

Mr. H&éperr. This unifies it now? 

Colonel Cauza. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. It would cost no additional money? 

Colonel Cauza. That is right. 

Mr. Hépert. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to further business.) 
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SYBCOMMITTE HEARING ON H. R. 1222, TO AMEND THE ARMY 

“AND AIR FORE VITALIZATION AND RETIREMENT EQUALIZA- 
TION ACT O 48 TO PROVIDE FOR THE CREDITING OF CERTAIN 
SERVICE IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF THE RESERVE COMPONENTS OF THE AIR FORCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 

Washington, D. C., Thursday, June 7, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. Have 
we a witness? 

Mr. Ducanpver. Colonel Hyde. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Hyde, will you have a seat, sir. 

You are Director of Personnel Planning in the Office of De ‘puty 
Chief of Staff for personnel of the Air Force? 

Colonel Hyper. I am in that Office, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a pre pared statement on H. R. 1222? 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. A bill to amend the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 to provide for the crediting 
of certain service in the Army of the United States for certain members 
of the Reserve components of the Air Force of the United States. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

{H. R. 1222, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 to 


provide for the crediting of certain service in the Army of the United States for certain members of the 
Reserve components of the Air Force of the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first proviso of section 302 (a) of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 1087) is hereby amended by striking out the following: “‘except that any 
member of a reserve component of the Air Force of the United States shall be 
entitled to include service as a member of a reserve component of the Army of 
the United States performed on or prior to July 26, 1949’. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be effective from June 29, 1948. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. F. W. HYDE, JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DCS-P, USAF 


Colonel Hype. The Department of the Air Force, representing the 
Department of Defense, appreciates this opportunity to appear in 
support of H. R. 1222. We are certain that this bill will clarify section 
302 (a) of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equali- 
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zation Act of 1948, which, as you are aware, works an injustice on 
certain Air Force reservists who wish to retire under the provisions 
of the act. 

Mr. Brooks. That is Public Law 810? 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. 

The injustice is due to an improperly worded proviso which has 
been interpreted by the Comptroller General as precluding an Air 
Force reservist from counting service performed in an Army Reserve 
component subsequent to July 26, 1949, as part of the 8 years of 
Reserve service required by prior parts of this subsection. An Army 
reservist serving a like period in a Navy or Air Force Reservec omponent 
would not be under such a restriction, nor would a Navy reservist 
serving a like period in an Army or Air F orce Reserve component. 

The proviso in question is to the effect that for the purpose of 
section 302 the last 8 years of qualifying service for retirement 
under title III of the act must have been service as a member of a 
Reserve component— 
except that any member of a Reserve component of the Air Force of the United 
States shall be entitled to include service as a member of a Reserve component 
of the Army of the United States performed on or prior to July 26, 1949. 

The exception respecting members of Reserve components of the 
Air Force of the United States was added on the floor of the House of 
Representatives as an amendment of the House Committee on Armed 
Services. Prior to such amendment the proviso read as follows: 

Provided, That for the purpose of this subsection the last eight years of qualifying 
service for retirement under this title must have been service as a member of a 
reserve component of the service to which application is made for retirement. 

Under such language, service in a Reserve component of one of the 
armed services could not have been combined with service in a Reserve 
component of another of the armed services in determining whether or 
not an individual’s last 8 years of service were such as would meet the 
terms of the statute. The purpose of the amendment dealing speci- 
fically with members of Reserve components of the Air Force was to 
reserve the inequity that otherwise would have been suffered by per- 
sonnel of such Reserve components who were transferred thereto from 
a Reserve component of the Army pursuant to the provisions of the 
National Security Act of 1947, when the Air Force became a separate 
service. 

However, after the bill had passed the House of Representatives, 
the Senate amended the main part of the proviso by changing the 
word ‘‘subsection”’ to “section”? and, more important, by striking out 
the words ‘‘of the service to which application is made for retirement.”’ 
The purpose of such Senate amendment was to permit service in Re- 
serve components of two or more of the several armed services to be 
combined during the last 8 years of qualifying service for the purpose 
of determining an individual’s eligibility for retired pay, but for some 
reason there was not deleted the provision originally inserted for the 
purpose of permitting members of a Reserve component of the Air 
Force to include, in their last 8 years of qualifying service, service in 
a Reserve component of the Army if performed prior to July 26, 1949. 
It appears to be the clear intent of the Congress as evidenced by that 
Senate amendment, concurred in by the House of Representatives, 
that, generally, the last 8 years of an individual’s qualifying service 
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may be composed of service in Reserve components of two or more 
of the several armed services. 

We feel that the correction of this obvious inequity will add sub- 
stantially to the morale and solidarity of the Air Force Reserve com- 
ponents by placing personnel therein on an equal footing with Army 
and Navy reservists. As you are aware, any measure which tends to 
strengthen Reserves generally is most important and necessary at this 
time. 

The Department of Defense favors enactment of this legislation. 
It is remedial legislation and would not involve any direct cost by 
reason of enactment. 

I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. What do you mean by direct cost, Colonel? 

Colonel Hypr. I mean, sir, whatever additional cost would be 
caused by passage of this bill was already intended and included in 
the cost of the original bill. It was intended that these people be 
eligible for it. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not put it stronger and say it will not involve 
any additional cost than that intended? 

Colonel Hypr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. On the other hand, the Comptroller General said that 
was not the intention of the law; is that right? 

Colonel Hypr. No, sir; the Comptroller General recognized the 
intent of the Congress but his statement in that regard was as follows; 

In view of the clear intent of the Congress in the matter as evidenced by the 
Senate amendment, concurred in by the House of Representatives, the only con- 
clusion which appears to be tenable is that, generally, the last 8 years of an in- 
dividual’s qualifving service may be composed of service in Reserve components 
of two or more of the several armed services. However, the provision relative to 
members of Reserve components of the Air Foree may not be ignored—even 
though an anomalous situation may result from giving it effeet—and, as to such 
members, I am constrained by the plain words of such provision, and in the 
absence of clarifying legislation, to conclude that they may not include the service 
in a Reserve component of the Army performed after July 29, 1949, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether their last 8 years of service are the type of service 
contemplated by the statute. 

Mr. Brooks. I remember when we wrote this bill. It is the same 
bill, with changes, worked on over eight consecutive sessions of Con- 
gress. But when we finally passed it, we ran into the situation that 
the Air Force was just being separated from the Army. Naturally 
men who were transferring to the Air Force really had prior service in 
the Army and under this stipulation in 302 (a) a man, arriving at the 
age of 60 years and being ready for retirement, qualified in other 
respects, ran into the proposition of not being a member of the Air 
Force for eight consecutive years prior to the application for retire- 
ment in the Reserve. 

Colonel Hyper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Our purpose in originally framing the exception was 
to cover the Air Force which was then emerging as a separate entity 
in the Defense Department. 

I remember the committee was very anxious that a man who had 
been in the Navy would not be retired as an Army reservist, and 
vice versa; but they wanted to take care of the Air Force, all of which 
had been at one time prior to that a part of the Army. That is the 
problem, is it not? 
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Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Senate cut out the little proviso you referred to 
which then changes the meaning of the entire proviso. Would it be 
better to put back the original proviso? Or would it be better to 
strike out all of the section, as you indicate here, in H. R. 1222? 

Colonel Hypr. To put back the original proviso, the phrase that 
was deleted from that proviso would provide that the last 8 years of 
qualifying service would have to be in a Reserve component of the 
service to which application is made. 

That intent was not indicated when the bill was finally passed by 
the Senate and approved by the House. Whereas to delete merely 
the exceptive clause applying only to members of the Air Force Re- 
serve would make them eligible to count service in the Reserve com- 
ponent of any other service for the last 8 years of qualification. 

Mr. Brooks. Having stricken that out, as you suggest, the bill 
then provides that the last 8 years of qualifying service for retirement 
must have been service as a member of the Reserve component. 

Colonel Hyper. Of any service. 

Mr. Brooks. Without stipulating any service; what service it is 
to be from? 

Colonel Hypr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What we were worried about when we wrote the bill 
was that the Defense Department might at the last minute qualify 
Army men as Navy reservists and vice versa. We do not want to 
switch from one service to another. 

Colonel Hype. Well, sir, a reservist has at any time the opportunity 
to transfer from one service to another as he desires. That is governed 
by regulations put out by all three services. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not believe that is quite accurate. 

Mr. Bares. Not always. If there are vacancies and all that; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. He has the right to request a transfer from one service 
to another but he lacks a whole lot of having the right to transfer. 

Colonel Hypr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you ought to qualify it. He has the right to 
transfer. But there is a very slim chance of getting it right off. 

Mr. Brooks. Under that right to apply, if he has been in the Army 
all of his career and just a yearor two before he is entitled to retire 
he makes application to transfer to the Navy, it is not fair to the 
Navy that he be retired as a Navy Reservist. That is what we want 
to get to in that proviso about the 8 years 

As I reeall, the Congress then felt that a man should be 8 years in 
the service in which he is to be retired. There was a good deal of 
switching around about that time and we did not like it. 

Colonel Hyper. As the proviso left the Congress, as finally approved, 
it authorized Army and Navy reservists to count service performed 
in any Reserve component, but it excluded Air Force reservists. 

Mr. Harpy. I think what Mr. Brooks is saying, for that to be ap- 
plicable to the Air Force, we do not want to do it in a manner which 
will permit any Army reservist to transfer over to the Navy or a 
Navy reservist to transfer over to the Air Force just before he retires. 
Is that not the substance of what you said? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. What were those words originally 
placed in Public Law 810, stricken out by the Senate? 
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Colonel Hypr. The words: “of the service to which application is 
made for retirement.” 

Mr. Brooks. Would that assist you if you were to put those words 
back in? 

Colonel Hypr. That would require that the exceptive clause 
remain. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. This bill does not have anything to do with 
facilitating transfer, helping him get transferred from one service to 
another. It just provides for his retirement, that he need not have 
8 years in the particular service he retires in, if he has got 8 years in 
some other service. The purpose of the bill is to treat Air Force 
personnel the same as the Army or the Navy. 

Colonel Hypr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. But it does not do anything to help a man 
get a transfer that he is not entitled to. 

Colonel Hypn. I rather doubt that anyone would transfer in that 
last few years, sir; but 8 years from the time you complete your 
qualification for retirement is a pretty long time and an officer or 
civilian working in civil life could find out during the first period of 
that 8 years that his friends he is thrown with are in the other or- 
ganization; or perhaps that he has gained a specialty or some kind of 
qualific ation which adapts him more readily to a Reserve unit in 
another service situated more conveniently nearby; and we feel that 
such people should not be discriminated against, particularly Air 
Force people. They should not be discriminated against because 
they wanted to transfer to the Air Force during that last 8 years for 
one reason or another. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you are perfectly willing to let the 
Navy reservist transfer to the Air Force? 

Colonel Hyper. If we have a need for him, yes, sir; it all depends 
on requirements. 

Mr. Brooks. I will ask you this: Do you have any program in 
mind of transferring men in the last few years of their service to one 
branch or another? 

Colonel Hyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you anticipate any abuse of this statute if we 
strike that out? 

Colonel Hypr. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you not have in mind that it might facilitate 
transfers? 

Colonel Hypr. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It would have that effect, would it not? 

Colonel Hyper. No, sir; we are not trying to proselyte. 

Mr. Harpy. Some of your folks might be interested in transferring 
to the Navy? 

Colonel Hypr. Probably. 

Mr. Harpy. You do recognize the approach you have taken to this 
would facilitate transfers? 

Colonel Hypr. It would remove a barrier now existing against 
people who might desire to transfer to the Air Force Reserve during 
the last 8 years, and since the bar does not exist to transfer of Army 
or Navy Reserve components. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not know whether my idea is quite gotten over 

9 you, but if you have a Regular Army officer, a member of the 
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Regular component, and he is about to be eliminated under the 
selection system, will your change make it possible for you to put 
him in the Reserve and then retire him? Do you see what I mean? 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. No; it would not. 

Mr. Brooks. The proviso reads: 
that provided for the purposes of this section the last 8 years of qualifying service 
for retirement under this title must have been service as a member of a Reserve 
component. 

That would prohibit you from putting a regular in just before he is 
selected out of service, into the Reserve. 

Colonel Hyper. That is right. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. But it would not prohibit it, Mr. Brooks, if there 
was an Army Reserve officer who was not doing so well in the Army 
Reserve and wished to transfer to the Air Force, so far as this provision 
is concerned. 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. Does it say what happens if he is stuck but 
transfers? 

Mr. DucanprEr. The way the law is written now, if he transfers, 
he will not get credit for the Army service. If you remove this 
provision of section 302 (a) he will get credit. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. But he has got to get transferred first. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. It would be presumed if he was not doing well in 
the Army, the Air Force would not care for him either. 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. On the record. 

Mr. peGrarrenriepD. If he wants to give up the severance pay 
you say he is entitled to this other and can come into the Reserve? 

Mr. Brooks. Wait a minute—if my colleague will yield. If he 
gets severance pay it is interrupted service? 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That would affect his qualifications under 810 to 
draw retirement? 

Colonel Hypr. No, sir; and we do not feel that Congress intended 
an officer to get severance pay and also qualify for retirement under 
Public Law 810. 

Mr. Harpy. That may be a satisfactory illustration. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this: How is the public law working? 
It has been working such a long period of time I am interested in 
seeing how it works as I think it is vital to our present Reserve 
program. How is it working? 

Colonel Hype. I believe it is a little early to say yet, sir. I do not 
know, frankly, how it is working, or what effect it is having, except 
for my personal experience over “the last 4 years serving in a civilian 
community. 

know it has provided quite an impetus to the service. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me now that the Air Force has 71 
percent of its constituted strength as reserves, and that this is specially 
important. If the time comes when the Air Force levels out and these 
officers are placed back in the Inactive Reserve status again, you will 
have 71 percent of them presently on active duty, and you are going 
to have a situation where Public Law 810 will be seriously nee ded to 
handle that situation. 

Does the Air Force recognize that fact? 








Colonel Hypr. We do, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. More so than any other service. 

Colonel Hyps. They probably have it in the Army too, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Army does not have that percentage of reserves 
on active duty. 

Colonel Hypr. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But they are getting them. 

Mr. Harpy. One other fact on this matter of converting regulars to 
the draft status upon separation. A number are passed over for pro- 
motion and as a consequence would have to go off the Regular rolls. 
They would be pretty sharply affected by officer personnel selection; 
is that correct? 

The ceilings are suspended at the moment, are they not? 

Colonel Hyper. But we still maintain our Regular officer strength 
below or within the regular authorized Regular strength. 

Mr. Harpy. That is why in the case of the Navy we recently had to 
permit the temporary promotions. I think the Air Force and the 
Army were already making temporary promotions and the Navy did 
not have that authority, so they are not being separated from the 
Regular service now, but they are still staying on under temporary 
promotions. ; 

Colonel Hypr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. If you get out of the emergency and you are going to 
have to be confined to your officer personnel ceilings you are going to 
have a lot of people that are going to have to be cut out of the Regular 
service because of their failure to be promoted in a permanent grade; 
is that not true? 

Colonel Hypr. That could happen, sir, if we were cut below that 
strength, that very small strength, which is authorized to be Regular 
officers. 

Mr. Harpy. Take your immediate situation. Suppose you had to 
revert at any time in the future to your existing Regular personnel 
ceilings. Would you not have to separate a large number of officers 
who are now holding temporary rank? 

Colonel Hypr. Not regulars, sir, because they hold a permanent 
rank within that Regular authorization under the officer personnel. 
We would have to cut them back to their permanent rank. 

Mr. Harpy. You would have to cut them back to their permanent 
rank, but you would be overstaffed. 

Colonel Hyper. No, sir. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Each one has permanent rank and temporary 
rank above. You would cut his temporary rank off and put him back 
to the permanent? 

Colonel Hyper. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing we had before the committee the other day 
was authorizing temporary rank in the Navy to keep from having 
these boys passed over. 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. Their law works differently. 

Mr. Harpy. We tried to make it work the same way. That is 
exactly what we are trying todo then. Have you not, in the Regulars 
right now, a great many officers who are holding temporary promo- 
tions that would be well above the temporary officers’ ceilings of the 
rank they hold permanently? 
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Colonel Hypr. Do you mean that their permanent rank would be 
so high we could not utilize them within the reduced structure? 

Mr. Harpy. No—if they had to revert to their permanent rank 
would you not be above your ceilings in those ranks? 

Colonel Hype. No, sir. We still have vacancies for permanent 
promotions. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course I can observe that the Navy has a little 
different problem from the Air Force and the Navy is trying to pre- 
vent the recall of certain: reservists, especially where the reservist 
would not come in voluntarily and perhaps in some cases it would 
provide hardships. 

On the other hand, the Air Force has practically called in all of its 
Reserve strength and it is not met with that problem of trying to call 
in reservists, trying to prevent the call in of the reservists, as the 
Navy is. Is that true? 

Colonel Hype. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Ducanper. Perhaps I could clear it up. In the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act, the attrition for the Navy is more severe than that of the 
Army and the Air Force. When the act was drawn the Navy already 
had a selection system in effect and the Army and the Air Force did 
not. Therefore, rather than throw them into the Navy system all at 
once and give them this very heavy attrition, the Congress allowed 
them to go at it a little easier. Isn’t that right, Colonel? 

Colonel Hyper. That is right, sir. . 

Mr. Harpy. Sooner or later they are going to find themselves in 
about the same position. Is not their attrition rate going to be just 
about as fast, and in a peacetime situation are they not going to be 
confronted with having to separate a great many officers because they 
have to be. 

Colonel Hypr. You cannot move the broad base up to the chief of 
staff position, true. You could not do it. 

Mr. Harpy. When you get into that sort of a situation, if we pass 
this bill in the way you have proposed it, it would be possible—I am 
not saying what your policy would be—but it would be possible for 
every one of these people who are passed over for promotion to be 
covered into the Reserves and eligible for retirement in this act. 

Colonel Hyper. It would be possible, sir, if the services did not stay 
with the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. However, in reference to that, those men would have 
to be in the Reserves for a period of 8 years, and during that time they 
would have to meet the qualifications of a reserve during that period. 
If they fail to meet the qualifications of a reserve for that time they will 
be eliminated from the Reserves. 

Mr. Harpy. But with respect to junior officers, you would not have 
any particular problem for them to meet these requirements. But 
with respect to your higher ranks it would be a different situation. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Would it not be the same under the bill as written 
on this matter that Mr. Hardy is speaking of? 

Colonel Hyper. That is still possible now the way it is written. An 
Air Force Regular officer whom we eliminate, if we give him a Reserve 
commission now and he serves eight continuous years, he can qualify 
under this law. 

This provides for the officer or even enlisted man who transferred 
since that date from the Army and Navy into the Air Force Reserve. 














If that person has 13 or 14 years’ service at the time of his transfer, he 
cannot count the service performed in the Air Force since that date. 
He never will become eligible for Reserve retirement. 

Mr. Harpy. I recognize that and I recognize the inequity there and 
we are trying to help from the standpoint of correcting that. But I 
am not sure that in this sort of a situation we ought to provide a means 
by which you can have a lot of jumping from one service to another, 
after they are separated from the Regular service and go into the 
Reserve; and this would do that, as I understand it. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So that if you had a group of officers in the Army or the 
Air Force that upon separation because of failure went intothe 
Reserves, they would have to serve 8 years but during that 8-year 
period they could jump around just as they saw fit; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ducanpmr. So long as they got the transfer from one to 
another. 

Colonel Hype. They could, sir; it is possible. 

Mr. Bares. Can they do that today in the Army and Navy? 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. The same thing as you are trying to do? 

Colonel Hypr. They can go from the Air Force to the Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. Bares. I can understand why you do not have it, because it 
was stricken here, but where does the Army and Navy get authority 
to do what you are trying to accomplish here? 

Colonel Hype. I could not tell you where they get the authority. 

Mr. Brooks. I can recall in writing this bill what we were concerned 
about, most men can qualify over a period of years in the Reserves. 
If a Regular serviceman loses out and goes into the Reserves and makes 
good in the Reserve over a period of more than 8 years, we are not so 
much concerned; but we are concerned with last minute action of the 
services where they are retiring a man and giving him a Reserve 
commission immediately. 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir;I realize that, sir, but that still is impossible. 

Mr. Brooks. It is impossible? 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. Even with this bill it is. 

Mr. Harpy. Unless he might have had some Reserve service prior 
to having been covered into the Regular service. 

Colonel Hypr. No, sir; the last 8 years must be in the Reserve— 
continuous years. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Some of these men, or most of them, might 
have rendered the very best service they were capable of during all 
of.the time they were in Regular service and it happened that they 
might not have been just quite as apt as other individuals? 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. peGrarrenrieD. And if the ceilings were high enough you 
would have kept them in. You had to eliminate them because of the 
ceilings; but otherwise they might be pretty capable men? 

Colonel Hype. Capable men, yes, sir, and superior service in some 
cases. 

Mr. Brooks. There was a bill come in to our subcommittee the 
other day in which we permitted the Navy, rather than select the 
officers out, to continue them in temporary status during the emer- 
gency. 
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Mr. Bates. In section 302 (a) under the first provision there appears 
an answer to my question, under which this particular phrase was 
stricken. 

For the purpose of this section the last eight years of qualifying service for 
retirement under this title must have been service as a member of a Reserve 
component. 

That gives permission to the Army and the Navy, you say? 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. The reason the Air Force is not included in that is 
because of the phrase: 
except that any member of a Reserve component of the Air Force of the United 
States shall be entitled to include service as a member of the Army of the United 
States performed on or prior to July 26, 1949. 

That was stricken? 

Colonel Hype. That has not been stricken yet. We are asking that 
it be stricken, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the reason for that date of July 26, 1959? Is 
that the date the Air Force came from the Army? 

Colonel Hypr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Let us get this on the record. Was that the last 
date for automatic transfer from the Army to the Air Force under the 
National Security Act? 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. After that you could make a request for a transfer 
but it was not necessarily granted? 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very kindly, Colonel Hyde. 

Are there any other witnesses? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we all understand the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not sure I understand it. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a very technical bill. 

[ can understand in there the Air Force was a part of the Army 
prior to July 26, 1949, was it not? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Well, prior to passage of the National Security 
Act. The date July 26, 1949, is the cut-off date for automatic transfer 
from Army to Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Before that time an officer in the Air Force was really 
an officer in the Army. 

On that date and up to that date, he was eligible automatically to 
transfer to the Air Force. So as to protect him with his prior service 
in the Army we put in that proviso. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. By striking that proviso out at this time it would make 
no difference. It would actually liberalize it for the Air Force so that 
a man whose career had beén in the Army prior to 1949 would be 
eligible to count that service for retirement purposes. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. And so he should because there was no 
separation between them at that time. 

Mr. Bares. Why is that included in the first part of the proviso? 
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Mr. Ducanper. The Comptroller General has rules concerning the 
first part of the proviso that reads: 

For the purpose of this section the last 8 years of qualifying service for retire- 
ment under this title must have been as a member of a Reserve component. 
If you stop right there that will allow the transfer from one component 
to another of all reservists; but you have an exception in there which 
j excepts the Air Force, and the Comptroller General says that although 
the intent of Congress apparently is clear, because of this exception 
which is here, he is constrained to hold that there is qualifying language 
and by the statute as written he could not allow the computing of both 
Army and Air Force time for an Army man who transferred to the Air 
Force after that date. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection to voting on this bill now? If 
not, all in favor of the bill say “‘ Aye,” those opposed, ‘“‘ No.” 

The ayes have it and H. R. 1222 is therefore favorably reported to 
the full committee. 
Is there anything further? We stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon at 10:55 a. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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[No. 31] 


HEARINGS ON H. R. 2821 AND H. R. 3799, TO 
ENACT CER PROVISIONS NOW INCLUDED IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION ACT, AND FOR OTHER 


PURPOSES 
Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 10, 1951. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of Subeommittee No. 2) presiding. 
Mr. Kitpay. We will now take up H. R. 3799 and H. R. 2821. 
(The bills are as follows:) 


[H. R. 3799, 82d Cong., 1st ses 


A BILL To enact certain provisions now included in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That under regulations prese ‘ribed by the Secretary 
of the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, respectively, travel expenses (other 
than mileage) at the same rates as authorized by law for military personnel on 
active duty may be paid to appropriate National Guard and Air National Guard 
commanders while inspecting units in compliance with National Guard or Air 
National Guard regulations, when specifically authorized by the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau. 

Src. 2. Applicable appropriations of the Department of Defense shall be avail- 
able for insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign countries, when required 
by the laws of such countries. 

Sec. 3. Subparagraph (e) of the paragraph headed “Ordnance Equipment for 
Rifle Ranges for Civilian Instruction,’ of the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depar 
ment for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 477), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘““(e) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle chong 
including provision for the necessary expenses thereof and of its members: Pri 
vided, That travel expenses of members of the Board shall be paid in accordance 
with the Standardized Government Travel Regul: oe as amended. 

Sec. 4. Such militarv and naval personnel as may be detailed for duty with 
agencies not a part of the Department of Defense on a reimbursement basis may 
be employed in addition to the numbers otherwise appropriated for. ‘ 

Sec. 5. All the authority conferred upon the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretaries of the military departments by this Act, except the authority to 
prescribe or approve regulations, may be delegated by them to such persons in 
the Department concerned and to such extent as they may deem proper, with or 
without authority to make successive redelegations. 


[H. R. 2821, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To enact certain provisions now included in the Defense Appropriation Act and the Civil Func 
tions Appropriation Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Se sie and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds appropriated to the Department of 
the Army for cemeterial expenses shall be available, under such regulations as 
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may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, for the acquisition of grave 
sites; for the care and maintenance of that portion of Congressional Cemetery to 
which the United States has title, and the graves of those buried therein, inelud- 
ing Confederate graves; for flags for decorating graves of members of the Armed 
Forces in national or post cemeteries; for maintenance of monuments, tablets, 
roads, fences, and so forth, made and constructed by the United States in Cuba 
and China to mark the places where American soldiers fell; and for the mainte- 
nance of graves used by the Army for burials in commercial cemeteries. 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act of May 28, 1928 (45 Stat. 786), is amended to read 
as follows: ‘‘For the incidental expenses of the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, including books, pamphlets, badges, trophies, prizes, and medals, 
to be expended for such purposes, such sums as may be necessary are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually.” ; 

Sec. 3. The Secretaries of the Army and Air Force are authorized, under such 
regulations as they may prescribe, to provide ammunition for military salutes at 
institutions and Government establishments to which the issue of arms for salutes 
is authorized. 

sec. 4. (a) The second proviso in the third paragraph of section 125 of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘‘And provided further, That when an enlisted man of the Armed Forces 
is discharged otherwise than honorably, or interned or discharged as an alien 
enemy, all uniform outer clothing in his possession shall be retained for military 
use, and a suit of citizen’s outer clothing and an overcoat when necessary, may 
be issued to such enlisted man under regulations prescribed in the same manner 
as regulations prescribing the quantity and kind of clothing to be issued to enlisted 
men of the Armed Forces.” 

(b) The second paragraph under the heading ‘‘General Provisions’ of the Act 
of December 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 628), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. (a) When personnel of the Armed Forces are ordered to make any per- 
manent change of station, motor vehicles owned by them for their personal use 
(not to exceed one vehicle per person) may be transported to their new posts of 

duty on Government vessels. 

(b) Section 30 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. Under regulations prescribed by the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments applicants for enlistment and general prisoners undergoing confinement 
without pay and allowances may be furnished with the authorized issues of toilet 
articles, laundry materials, and barbers’ and tailors’ materials. 

Sec. 7. The Secretaries of the military departments, under such regulations as 
they may prescribe, are authorized to provide for the furnishing of utility services 
for buildings on military reservations used by nationally recognized private welfare 
organizations. 

Sec. 8. (a) Within the limits of appropriations made therefor, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Secretaries of the military departments are authorized to 
provide for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses arising in the department 
concerned or any of their subordinate bureaus or offices in the District of Colum- 
bia, or in the defense establishment at large, but impossible to be anticipated or 
classified. 

(b) When so specified in the appropriation, funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (a) may be expended on the approval or authority of the Secretary 
concerned, and for such purposes as they may deem proper, and their determina- 
tion thereon shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and they may make a certificate of the amount of such expenditures as 
they may think it advisable not to specify and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been expended. 

(c) Section 6 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 853), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. (a) Under such regulations as they may prescribe, the Secretaries of 
the military departments are authorized to provide, from any applicable appro- 
priations available to the department concerned, for the care, maintenance, sub- 
sistence, pay, allowances, clothing, housing, transportation, training, and educa- 
tion of prisoners of war, other persons in custody whose status is determined by 
the Secretary concerned to be similar to prisoners of war, and persons detailed in 
custody pursuant to Presidential proclamation or Executive order. 

(b) The Secretaries of the military departments are authorized to pay such 
amounts as they may by regulations prescribe, to civil officers or other persons, as 
compensation for services, reimbursement of expenses, and rewards for appre- 
hending, securing, and delivering an enlisted member of the Armed Forces absent 
without authority, a deserter, a straggler, or any person who has escaped from 
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military or naval custody, arrest, or confinement, including those in violation of 
parole from military installations. 

(c) Section 22 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed. 

(d) When determined by investigating officers to be necessary and in accord 
with local custom, expenses of conducting investigations in foreign countries inci- 
dent to matters relating to the military departments may be paid in advance. 

Sec. 10. Section 212 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406), as amended by 
section 3 of the Act of July 15, 1940 (54 Stat. 761), shall not apply to military per- 
sonnel on the retired lists of the Army and the Air Force on duty at the United 
States Soldiers’ Home. 

Sec. 11. Section 2 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 853), is hereby repealed 

Sec. 12. (a) The third paragraph of section 90 of the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as amended, is further amended by striking out the 
words ‘‘, not to exceed fifteen for any one pool,” and adding the following at the 
end of the paragraph: ‘‘Personnel of the National Guard and of the Air National 
Guard may be emploved as such caretakers in a civilian capacity without regard 
to their military rank.” 

(b) The fourth paragraph of section 90 of the National Defense Act of June 3, 
1916 (39 Stat. 166), as amended, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 13. (a) Without deposit to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
and withdrawal on money requisitions, receipts of public moneys from sales or 
other sources by Officers of the military departments on disbursing duty and 
charged in their official accounts may be used by them as required for current 
expenditures, all necessary bookkeeping adjustments of appropriations, funds,and 
accounts to be made in the settlement of their disbursing accounts. 

(b) Section 25 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed 

Sec. 14. The Secretaries of the military departments are authorized to provide 
for the repayment, out of appropriations available therefor, of amounts erroneously 
collected from military and civilian personnel under their jurisdiction, or from 
States, Territories, or the District of Columbia or members of National Guard or 
Air National Guard units thereof. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretaries of the military departments are authorized, out 
of any appropriations available therefor, to provide for expenses for travel and 
subsistence of officers and students of the other American countries and other 
expenses deemed necessary by them for Inter-American cooperation. 

(b) The second clause of section 38 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), 
is hereby repealed. 

Src. 16. Payments made from appropriations for the military departments in 
compliance with the laws or regulations of foreign countries, payments for rent 
in such countries for such periods as may be necessary to accord with local custom, 
and payments made for tuition, may be made in advance. 

Sec. 17. (a) Under regulations prescribed in the same manner as regulations 
prescribing the quantity and kind of clothing to be issued to enlisted men of the 
Armed Forces, prisoners released from military and naval prisons may, upon each 
termination of confinement by parole or discharge, be furnished a suit of citizen’s 
outer clothing and an overcoat, when necessary, and an amount of money not to 
exceed $30. 

(b) That part of the Act of March 3, 1909, under the heading ‘Bureau of 
Navigation”, which appears on page 756, volume 35, Statutes at Large, and which 
reads as follows: ‘Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to furnish naval prisoners upon discharge suitable civilian clothing in 
ease, and only where, said discharged prisoners would otherwise be unprovided 
with suitable clothing to meet their immediate needs”’ is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18. The cost of transportation from point of origin to the first point of 
storage or point of consumption of supplies, equipment, and materials of the 
military departments shall be charged to the appropriations from which such 
supplies, equipment, and materials are procured, except where otherwise spe- 
cifically appropriated for. 

Sec. 19. (a) The Secretaries of the military departments are authorized to 
expend out of appropriations available to such departments for military functions 
for construction or maintenance at facilities of the department concerned such 
amounts as may be required for minor construction (except family quarters), 
extensions to existing structures, and improvements; but the cost of any project 
authorized under this section which is not otherwise authorized shall not exceed 
an amount specified in the Appropriation Act concerned. 

(b) Section 26 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 853), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 20. Appropriations of the military departments otherwise available for 
travel or transportation, which are current on the date of relief from duty station 
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of personnel traveling under orders, may be charged with all expenses in connection 
with such travel, including transportation of dependents and household goods, 
regardless of time of arrival at destination of such personnel. 

Sec. 21. Vessels under the jurisdiction of either the Maritime Commission, 
the Department of the Army, or the Department of the Navy, may be transferred 
or otherwise made available without reimbursement to any of such agencies, 
upon request of the head of one agency and the approval of the agency having 
jurisdiction of the vessels concerned. 

Sec. 22. All the authority conferred upon the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretaries of the military departments by this Act, except the authority to pre- 
scribe or approve regulations, may be delegated by them to such persons in the 
department concerned and to such extent as they may deem proper, with or 
without authority to make successive redelegations. 

Sec. 23. Subsections (a) and (b) of section 35 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 857), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 24. (a) Appropriations for the military departments available for pro- 
curement or manufacture of supplies, equipment, and materials shall also be 
available for the purchase or other acquisition of (1) copyrights, letters patent, 
and applications for letters patent; (2) licenses under copyrights, under letters 
patent, and under applications for letters patent; (3) designs and design data. 
Any such purchase or other acquisition shall pertain to supplies, equipment, 
materials, or processes produced or used by or for, or useful to, the department 
concerned. 

(b) Appropriations for the military departments available for the settlement 
of claims shall also be available for the purchase or other acquisition of releases, 
before suit is brought, for past infringement of letters patent. Any such purchase 
or other acquisition shall pertain to supplies, equipment, materials, or processes 
produced or used by or for, or useful to, the department concerned. 

(c) Section 34 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed, 


Mr. Kitpay. These bills are both for the purpose of enacting legis- 
lation and authorization on matters contained in the Defense Appro- 
priation Act and Civil Functions Appropriation Act. 

As I understand it, these bills have already passed the House and 
contain provisions which would have been subject to a point of order 
because the items were not authorized. Points of order were not made, 
so that they were adopted. 

Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kintpay. I have here and I want to include in the record, an 
excerpt from the report of the House Committee on Appropriations on 
the Defense Appropriation Act of 1951. I think it would clear up why 
we should be doing this. Perhaps I had better read what the Appro- 
priation Committee has said. It is actually a warning to us. 


More than 100 years ago the House established the practice of striking out of 
appropriation bills such portions as contain legislation. The rule has been adhered 
to strictly at times and other times not so strictly. During the past few years 
appropriation bills have contained numerous legislative provisions usually for the 
reason that some temporary purpose needed to be accomplished and would expire 
at the end of the fiscal year. However, too many such provisions have appeared 
vear after year with no thought of permitting them to expire at the end of any 
particular period. Provisions of this nature should. be removed from appropri- 
ation bills and referred to the proper legislative committee for more thorough con- 
sideration than is possible for an appropriation committee to give even though it 
had proper jurisdiction of the matter. This committee does not desire to get into 
the legislative field and suggests to the respective departments and the Bureau of 
the Budget that every effort be made to clear all military requests for appropri- 
ations of provisions not supported by statutory authority. Several of the pro- 
visions proposed in the budget presentation under general provisions have been 
eliminated by the committee on the ground that thev are legislation and should 
be considered by the Committee on Armed Services. Contact with that committee 
indicates that they are willing to consider these matters and, in fact, have before 
them pending legislation dealing with some of the subject matter in question, 
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So there is a question of jurisdiction of committees involved. 
We will go ahead. 

Who is the witness? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the whole room can move forward, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Tracy, I think, is directly in charge. 

Mr. Tracy. I will be the first sacrificial lamb, Mr. Chairman, and 
start off anyway, and we will call on various witnesses from time to 
time. This bill covers a very broad range of activities and I don’t 
pretend to have the answers on all the questions that may come up, 
but I will start off, if I may. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Tracy. Robert L. Tracy, legal adviser to the Comptroller of 
the Army. 

Mr. Kinpay. May I ask this preliminary question? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. All of these matters constitute permanent legislation 
and not as affecting one specific fiscal year appropriation? 

Mr. Tracy. They do not now constitute permanent legislation, 
Mr. Chairman. They are repeated from year to year in annual 
appropriation acts. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the proposals in these bills are to make them 
permanent legislation? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. So as to remove the legislative provisions which have 
been carried. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. For years in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Tracy. These provisions have been carried annually from 
periods ranging from three years to 53 years in one case. 

Mr. Kintpay. Of course this does become important under the rules 
here. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because any such provision would be subject t 
point of order. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the remedy is for the committee to go to the 
Rules Committee and get a rule waiving all points of order, which 
places us in the position of being unable to raise a point of order to 
something new which might be brought in or some particular provision 
to which we object. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Because if that rule is adopted, it would waive all 
points of order and not only those which have been carried. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Exston. May I ask a question before the witness starts. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. There is nothing new in this proposed legislation? 

Mr. Tracy. There are one or two minor items which are not 
specifically covered in the existing appropriation language. I will 
mention those as we come to them. ‘They are quite minor. 

Mr. Euston. All right. 

Mr. Tracy. I will take up the bill, section by section. 

Mr. Kinpay. Which bill are you taking first, please? 
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Mr. Tracy. H. R. 2821, section 1. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. 

Mr. Tracy. The purpose of section 1 of this bill is to provide 
statutory authority for certain activities which have been authorized 
in past years by the appropriation for cemeterial expenses. These 
items are, first, acquisition of grave sites. That wording has been 
carried in the appropriation acts for the last 10 or 15 years. The 
reason for having that authority is because in certain cases at military 
posts, there is no post cemetery available and it is necessary for us 
to acquire a grave site in a commercial cemetery. 

That has been the practice in the past. 

The second item in section 1 is for the care and maintenance of 
Congressional Cemetery, that portion of it to which the United States 
has title. 

This Congressional Cemetery has been under the Army’s jurisdic- 
tion since 1937. It has a long history, as you no doubt know. We 
have that responsibility. However, the wording has been carried in 
the appropriation act for the last 14 or 15 vears and this is simply 
for the purpose of making a statutory provision for the responsibility 
inthe Department of the Army. 

Section 1 also has a provision for flags for decorating graves of 
members of the Armed Forces in national or post cemeteries. Now, 
that is one of the items that is not now specifically covered by the 
appropriation lenguage. These are the small flags that are used on 
Memorial Day to decorate the graves in the national cemeteries and 
the post cemeteries. There is some doubt whether the purchase of 
those flags can properly be considered as part of the maintenance of 
the cemetery and this is simply to make a specific provision for it so 
there will be no question whatsoever. 

Mr. Kinpay. Has it customarily been done in the past? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir, it is done every Memorial Day. They pur- 
chase these flags and they decorate each grave with a flag on Memorial 
Day. They are about a foot long. 

Mr. Euston. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. The term “acquisition of grave sites,’’ can’t be con- 
strued to authorize the buying of new cemeteries or extending it to 
the creation of a new military cemetery in every State? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. This is the individual sites alone. 

Grave sites could not possibly be construed to mean the acquisition 
of entire new cemeteries or the establishment of such cemeteries. 

On page 2 of the bill, the wording appears— 
for maintenance of monuments, tablets, reads, fences, and so forth, made and con- 
structed by the United States in Cuba and China to mark the places where 
American soldiers fell. 

These are memorial monuments, tablets, and things of that nature 
that were erected many years ago. Again, this wording has been 
carried in annual appropriation acts for about 30 years and this is 
simply a question of getting it into the permanent law. ; 

Mr. Kitpay. This is probably the result of the Cuban occupation? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the Boxer uprising, I take it. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 
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The last item in section 1 is for maintenance of graves used by the 
Army for burials in commercial cemeteries. As I mentioned awhile 
ago, in certain cases it is necessary for us to use these commercial 
cemeteries for burials at local posts. Now, in some States and munici- 
palities, it is not possible to acquire title to a cemetery site. That is 
prohibited by the law, so as to protect the other persons who have sites 
in the cemetery. We have a case of that at Albany, N. Y., some sites 
that were purchased during the Civil War, but the Government does 
not have title to the land as such. We simply have the use of the 
grave site. 

Mr. Krupay. That is generally true in denominational cemeteries, 
I believe. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Now, a good many years ago the Comptroller General ruled that 
we could not use appropriated funds to maintain grave sites of that 
nature because the Government did not own that property. So at 
that time, the wording was picked up in the appropriation act to give 
us the specific authority and this would simply enable us to delete it 
from the appropriation act and recognize it in permanent law. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is not very extensive, is it? 

Mr. Tracy. No. That is quite minor. Most of these are old 
sites. There is another one I know of in Nebraska that has not been 
used for burial since 1883, but we still must maintain the site and we 
can’t do it without some clear authority. We have very few of those. 
In most instances, the burials are made in either post cemeteries or 
national cemeteries. That is an unusual thing. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have that existing at Fort Reno, Okla.? 

Mr. Tracy. I am not familiar with the cemetery situation at Fort 
Reno. 

Mr. Kiipay. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 2 of the bill is for the purpose of amending 
the act of 1928 which covers the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. Section 3 of that law now contains a limitation of 
$7,500 upon the amount that,can be spent each year for the incidental 
expenses of this National Board, including the books and pamphlets 
and trophies that are given to winners of the various rifle and pistol 
matches. For the last 10 years or so, that amount has been varied 
in annual appropriation acts. In some cases, it has been reduced as 
low as $4,500, despite this permanent law. In other cases, it has been 
increased. At the present time, the limitation is $18,000, instead of 
$7,500, as provided by this 1928 act. 

Now, we propose here to amend section 3 so as to remove that 
specific dollar limitation so that it can be limited from year to year if 
necessary by the Appropriations Committees, as has been the practice 
in these past years. 

Mr. Kinpay. Does that include the Camp Perry matches, and 
things like that? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, although we are not conducting them 
at this time. Of course, we have local matches of various kinds. 

Mr. Kiupay. It operates in connection with the National Rifle 
Association? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. 

Mr. Towr. Who is the National Board for the Promotion of 
National Rifle Practice? 
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Mr. Tracy. It is under the general jurisdiction “4 the Secretary of 
the Army. It is composed of about, I think, or so members. 
About 12 or 13 of those are representatives of the my, Navy, or the 
Marine Corps—lI believe the Air Force now, too. I didn’t mean to 
leave out the Air Force. There are eight or nine civilian members. 
The President of the National Rifle Association is one and various 
individuals who are interested in promoting rifle practice among 
civilians. 

Mr. Kripay. Of course, 1t is a very fine program. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; there is no question about that. They do a 
lot of good. 

Mr. Kitpay. The amount recently you say has never gone higher 
than $45,000? 

Mr. Tracy. No; $18,000 is the highest these incidental expenses 
have ever gone. This is for the maintenance of the Board itself, 
that is the trophies they buy and the pamphlets on how to handle a 
rifle, office expenses, and stationery and things of that kind, in their 
local office here in Washington. 

Mr. Kixpay. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 3 would provide permanent authority for 
wording that has been carried in the Ordnance appropriations since 
1897. ‘That is the one I mentioned that has been in here for 53 years. 
There are certain statutes which authorize the issue of obsolete cannon 
to various institutions for firing salutes. An example of it is an act 
of 1889 which authorizes the issue of obsolete cannon to State homes 
for soldiers and sailors. We have carried this authority in the Ord- 
nance appropriation, to issue blank ammunition to these establish- 
ments so they can fire salutes in the morning and evening and that 
sort of thing. 

Mir. Etsron. Why isn’t the Navy included? 

Mr. Tracy. As far as I know, the Navy has no such practice. 
They have never requested that they be included in this section. 
[ assumed it was for the reason that they do not have any authority 
to issue cannon of that type. The Army authority covers State 
homes for soldiers and sailors, so presumably this is one of those things 
where we take care of the retired sailors when they are in these State 
homes. . 

Mr. Tower. Does the Air Force have such institution? 

Mr. Tracy. I don’t know of any specifically. This was simply a 
matter of covering the Air Force at the time. This bill was prepared 
a couple of vears ago, at the time the Air Force had been separated 
from the Army for only a short period of time and we thought there 
was a possibility that this law which pertained to the Army and the 
Air Force, as well by virtue of the National Security Act, might be 
applied to the Air Force. 

Mr. E.sron. Why wouldn’t it be better to say, “‘the Secretary of 
Defense,” and then you could provide for any of the services, instead 
of saying, “the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force’? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, there would be no objection to that. The only 
difficulty would be, 1t would mean the Secretary of Defense would then 
have to prescribe regulations. 

Mr. Kinpay. He would take on an additional administrative matter, 

Mr. Tracy. That is right; it adds to the administration. 
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Mr. Kiipay. I think there should be no objection to including the 
Navy here, in case there should be some institution that the Navy is 
providing. 

Mr. Tracy. No objection on our part. 

Mr. Kiupay. I would suggest at this time we just include Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Tracy. That would make it uniform. There is certainly no 
objection on the part of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does this cover such places as military schools? 

Mr. Tracy. It doesn’t cover any military schools, Mr. Chairman. 
It is homes for retired or disabled soldiers. Some are Federal Govern- 
ment institutions. They do maintain certain military practices and 
have military ceremonies to a limited extent. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let’s go ahead. 

Mr. Tracy. Now, section 4 of the bill is an amendment to section 
125 of the National Defense Act. That is the section which pertains 
to the protection of the uniform. The present section 125 authorizes 
the issue of civilian clothing to enlisted men who are discharged other 
than honorably and contains a specific limitation of $15 on the cost of 
the civilian clothing, or suit, actually, which can be issued. The 
purpose of this amendment is to broaden section 125 by, first, including 
enlisted men who are discharged or interned as alien enemies, to permit 
us to issue civilian clothing to enlisted men in that category. 

Second, to include authority to issue an overcoat in addition to a 
suit of clothing. The reason for that is obvious, because of climatic 
conditions. 

And the third purpose of the amendment is to delete this $15 
limitation and to permit the limitation to be set by regulations 
annualky, in the same manner as we set the value of the clothing 
allowance from year to year. 

Mr. Kriupay. Has this provision been carried in appropriation bills, 
removing that $15 

Mr. Tracy. The appropriation bills since 1921 have carried a 
limitation of $30. In other words, they have doubled the amount 
that is included in the permanent law. The $15 obviously was 
entirely inadequate to provide civilian clothing. Even the $30 has 
been inadequate for the last few years. What we do, or what we have 
done, is to attempt to dye military clothing and to change its identi- 
fying marks so it can’t be distinguished as being United States Army 
or Air Force or Navy uniforms. 

Mr. Kitpay. I take it, this would apply to a man who was released 
from disciplinary barracks under a dishonorable discharge? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. So it is the equivalent of issuing civilian clothes to a 
prisoner? 

Mr. Tracy. That is the idea. It is not a question of a privilege or a 
benefit to the individual. It is a question of not permitting him to 
dishonor the uniform. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think we are safe in leaving it to the Secretary. 
I have never seen those fellows very well dressed when they came out. 

Mr. Tracy. They haven’t been in the last 5 vears. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why would there be any difference, Mr. Tracey, 
between the language in section 4 and the language on page 8 which 
grants, in addition, a sum of $30 for the same type of discharge? 
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Mr. Tracy. The language in section 8, Mr. Blandford, which con- 
tains the $30 limitation does not pertain to the civilian clothing but 
to a donation of cash which is paid to discharged prisoners. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is the point. You are going to give 
a man clothing and an amount not to exceed $30. 

Mr. Tracy. When he is discharged from prison; that is correct. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Now, a man who is discharged other than honor- 
ably gets only his clothing and does not get $30. 

Mr. Tracy. That is cor rect; he doesn’t get $30. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the difference between the man who is 
serving a general court-martial sentence and man who has been given 
an undesirable discharge for, say, having committed or having had 

18 deck courts in a row and they discharged him as a petty offender? 
He needs $30 as much as the general court-martial prisoner who has 
been convicted of rape. 

Mr. Tracy. The difference, I think, would be in the one case the 
individual would have pay coming to him. In the court-martial case 
his pay would have been forfeited by sentence of the court-martial. 
There again, we are not attempting to pay any benefit to the prisoner 
when he is discharged. It is just a question of giving him enough 
money so he can get out of the local community and to have funds to 
buy his meals while he is en route home. We give him a ticket so he 
can get out of town. We don’t give him any travel money. He 
doesn’t have any pay coming. So if we don’t give him any money, 
he will resort to picking somebody’s pocket or hitting him on the head 
in order to get funds to buy his meals. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That same thing could apply to a b. c. d., on the 
basis of a summary court martial. 

Mr. Tracy. There might be certain cases. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Or a man might have been fined and had a series 
of petty offenses and not have any money, just like the general court- 
martial prisoner. I don’t see why you distinguish between the two 

Mr. Tracy. As far as I know, there is no provision for paying a 
gratuity of any sort to a person who is discharged other than honor- 
ably, unless he has been sentenced to confinement. There is a pro- 
vision for persons discharged for fraudulent enlistment receiving a 
gratuity, which, I think, is $10. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t think this should be broadened. The provi- 
sion you have here brings it in line pretty well with civilian prisoners 
who have been released after a term. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct; yes, sir. This section 4 does not 
pertain to the prisoners. That comes in a later section— yore | 
prisoners. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This discharge otherwise than honorably rein- 
troduces the same language that you have used for years. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And it should be noted that it says “discharged 
otherwise than honorably”? and it does not say ‘‘under conditions 
other than honorable.”’ There is quite a distinction. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, this is the wording which now appears in the 
appropriation act. It is the exact copy of it: ‘‘ Discharged otherwise 
than honorably.”” There was no effort to change that category in 
any way, broaden it or limit it. 




















Mr. BuanpFrorp. I mean it goes into the inaptitude discharge and 
the unsuitability discharge. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Which is something that the committee might 
want to consider for just a moment. 

That is, the man who can’t tell his left from his right foot, who 
otherwise may be a very fine soldier, is given a discharge under honor- 
able conditions, known as an unsuitale discharge. 

Mr. Tracy. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, that man is deprived of all military cloth- 
ing, except the underclothing; that is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tracy. I am not sure what the situation is on that, Mr. Bland- 
ford. I would point out, however, that this section here is not man- 
datory. It simply permits the issue of civilian clothing to a person 
discharged other than honorably. 

Now, that again is a matter for the regulations. The inaptitude 
discharges that you speak of: There is no reason why the regulations 
could not provide that those persons shall be entitled to retain their 
uniform. 


Mr. BLanpFrorp. Well, that is exactly the reason I am bringing it 
up. That man is discharged under honorable conditions, but he is 


not honorably discharged. 

Mr. Tracy. I see. You mean he would not be covered by this? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Right. 

Mr. Tracy. So we could not provide him with civilian clothing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If you are satisfied and you have been able to 
administer it for thirty-some-odd years, why, it won’t make much 
difference. But it should be clear in the record. 

Mr. Tracy. The reason for that may be that the category you 
mentioned are permitied to retain their military clothing as not hav- 
ing dishonored it in any way. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 5 of the bill would enact into permanent law 
and authority that has appeared in annual military appropriation 
acts since 1936. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is this repeal? 

Mr. Tracy. The repeal is of the Navy authority which was worded 
in this same exact way, which now appears in permanent law, section 
30 of Public Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. The Navy now 
has permanent authority in, I believe, exactly these same words, 
except it is limited to Navy, Coast Guard, and Marines. ‘This pro- 
vision which has been carried in the appropriation acts constitutes an 
exception to section 209 of the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, which 
states in effect that no privately owned automobile shall be considered 
as a portion of household goods and transported at Government 
expense. As I mentioned, the Navy has had this permanent authority 
since 1946. It pertains only to transportation on Government vessels. 
It does not authorize commercial transportation. 

I might mention that the State Department Foreign Service has 
permanent authority for commercial transportation of automobiles 
overseas in its Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is this on the space-available basis? 

Mr. Tracy. I would like to ask Colonel Green and Colonel Bowen 
to speak on this if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kinpay. We had the question in connection with another bill 
the other day. 

Mr. Tracy. Colonel Green. 

Colonel Green. It is not on a space-available basis. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, this raises the question of the 
MSTS system of sea transportation of all personnel now. Is that 
right, Colonel, that you are now transporting all people or will trans- 
port people under the MSTS set-up in which the transporting agent 
will charge back the Department for all transportation, is that correct? 

Colonel Green. That MSTS bill procedure has not yet been ap- 
proved. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. But when it goes into effect, an automobile 
transported by the Government will be charged back to the Depart- 
ment which authorizes transportation; is that correct? 

Colonel Green. It is presently charged back to the Government 
under the existing procedures. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who are these letters you are using? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Military Sea Transport Service. 

Mr. Kinpay. Oh. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What I am getting at is, will this language now 
permit a man to arrive at a port of embarkation with his automobile 
in which his orders will say that he will be permitted to take his auto- 
mobile with him to an overseas station and will the port of embarka- 
tion then feel that they must transport his automobile at the same 
time as his household effects are shipped? 

Colonel Green. No more so than the existing procedures. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, there would be no objection, then, to adding 
the words ‘fon a space-available basis’’? 

Colonel Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Could we ask Colonel Green to come up here a minute? 

Mr. Kinpay. Come up, Colonel. This question is getting to be 
a pretty big one at the present time. Just have a seat, Colonel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If you are transporting these automobiles on a 
space available basis, the first question I would like to ask is—the 
other day I saw some figures to indicate that shipments, for example, 
from Seattle to Japan, of automobiles, were a lot cheaper than ship- 
ment of automobiles from San Francisco to Japan. Why that was 
true, | don’t know. I think the average cost of a shipment of an 
automobile from Seattle to Japan was $100-and-some-odd for each 
automobile transported. Was that by commercial transportation 
or was that by Navy transportation? 

Colonel Green. Under the existing law, the only method that the | 
armed services can transport their automobiles is on Government- 
owned transportation. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Government-owned or Government-leased? 

Colonel Green. Government-owned or chartered. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So if they lease a private vessel and it is manned 
by a merchant marine crew, you can still transport vehicles on that? 

Colonel Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, why would you object to adding the lan- 
guage here “may be transported to their new post of duty on Govern- 
ment vessels on a space-available basis’? That is the way you are 
doing it? 
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Colonel Green. I would like to read to you the definition of space- 
available basis. [Reading:| 

Space-available basis shall mean space unused after all priority assignments 
to suitable cargo of higher priority have been made, and which would otherwise 
sail unused if not authorized and assigned to the use indicated. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have indicated that you are shipping these 
automobiles on a space-available basis. 

Colonel GREEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, you are not shipping them on a space-avail- 
able basis? 

Colonel Green. That is right. 

Mr. BLianprorp. When a man arrives at a port of embarkation 
with an automobile, he has every right to believe that that automo- 
bile will be shipped along with his household effects. 

Colonel Green. Within the priorities established by the overseas 
theater commander. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if it is within priorities it is on a space- 
available basis, then. 

Colonel Green. He is still entitled to the shipment— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes; but if the space is there for him—TI won't 
use the words ‘“‘space available.” If there is space there, they will 
ship his automobile. If there are other priority shipments ahead of 
that, his automobile will not be shipped? 

Colonel Green. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then, there should be no reason why you 
shouldn’t put it on space-available basis? 

Mr. Kinpay. Except this is all handled by regulation and the per- 
mission here is only permissive. It says ‘‘may.”’ 

Colonel Green. Yes. It would be very restrictive in that on a 
space-available basis you would presume it would be at no cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. Kiupay. If it is made by law on a space-available basis, it 
would not be possible to establish a priority for it, no matter what the 
situation might be at the moment. 

Colonel Green. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Department would be deprived of the power ot 
fixing a regulation under which it would come ahead of some other 
thing, probably. 

Colonel Green. That is right, sir. It would be a very restrictive 
clause. The normal cargo shipped at the present time is predicated 
upon 80-percent maximum use of the ship. You would find that under 
this, if you added the clause ‘‘space-available basis,” you would not 
have sufficient space to ship all the automobiles that you are presently 
entitled to ship. 

Mr. Tracy. May I make a suggestion? 

Possibly what Mr. Blandford is talking about could be cured by 
adding the words ‘within priorities established by regulation pre- 
scribed by the Secretary.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. That would be all right. The only thing I am 
thinking is the fact that you are going to have automobiles arrive at 
the same time the household effects arrive and if there are 500 people 
listed to go on that ship and they are going to load their household 
effects on that ship, that if those orders read that the automobile can 
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accompany the person, can be shipped, that the port of embarkation 
will load the automobile and the household effects and as a result only 
400 people will make that trip because there won’t be space to ship 
all 500 with their household effects and automobiles. 

Colonel Green. Under the existing regulations, implementing the 
authority we presently have, there is a system of categories under 
which the automobiles are shipped. Now, if we have Government 
cargo, supplies, maintenance, ahead of the automobile, those supplies 
are loaded ahead of the automobile and at times the individual’s car 
may sit on the docks for 2 to 3 months before it is shipped. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the way it should be. 

Colonel Green. That is the present method of operation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I suppose it shouldn’t be left up to the discretion 
of the port of embarkation officer. 

Colonel Green. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANpDFoRD. It should be by regulation. 

Colonel Green. It is currently implemented by a joint regulation 
of the three services. 

Mr. Kiupay. If we leave it as written, it would be entirely up to 
regulation. I assume they are not going to take ammunition off a 
ship to put an automobile on. 

Colonel Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the question of reducing the number of people 
who could sail—-I don’t see how it could be involved because the space 
to be used by an automobile could not be used for the transportation 
of personnel. 

Mr. BLanpForp. No, sir; but the household effects that those per- 
sons take with them is what makes the difference. 

Colonel Green. Well, the household effects even go in line with the 
priorities listed in the regulations. They take their place in shipment. 

I would like to point out that when the war in Korea opened it 
resulted in the Army having a backlog of over 700 automobiles for 
which the priorities did not permit shipment. The authority for ship- 
ment of automobiles was withdrawn due to the inability of shipment. 
[ don’t think that that restriction has vet been lifted for the Japanese 
theater. It is due to the fact that under the priorities there is not 
shipping space available to ship the automobile. 

Mr. BLANpForbD. Well, now, when they say automobiles are not 
authorized to be shipped, does that mean they can’t bring their auto- 
mobile to the port of embarkation and leave it there, occupying that 
warehouse space? 

Colonel Green. They can take it to the port, but they must pay 
for the storage and handling of the car. That is not a Government 
expense. They make the prior arrangements for the delivery of the 
automobile to the port and if their departure is scheduled prior to 30 
day before the movement of the automobile, then they pay the charge 
for storage and maintenance of their car until the port calls the car 
forward for shipment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would you have any objection to the language, 
then ‘‘ within such priorities as may be established by joint regulations 
issued’’? 

Colonel Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. That is exactly how the thing operates and we would 
have no objection to that whatever. That is the intent. That is the 
operation. 
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Colonel Green. I would point out that the bill, as written, specifies 
Armed Forces and currently the Coast Guard is part of the Armed 
Forces during wartime, but under this act in peacetime is not under 
the Armed Forces and it may remove the authority for the shipment of 
the Coast Guard automobile. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. The Coast Guard by statute is a part of the 
Armed Forces at all times. 

Colonel GREEN. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It is that they are not a part of the armed services. 

Colonel GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Except in time of war, but they are always a part 
of the Armed Forces by statute. 

Colonel GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. We will let the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee worry about the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. Under this provision would it be possible to ship 
automobiles within the country? 

Colonel Green. No, sir. This says ‘‘may be transported to their 
new post of duty on Government vessels.” 

Mr. Towsr. Suppose you had a vessel going from New York to 
New Orleans, or from New York to the west coast? The way this is 
written now, you could ship it from the east coast to the west coast by 
ship. 

Colonel Green. We don’t presently enjoy that privilege. I don’t 
think it is contemplated that it be expanded to cover any such 
shipment. 

Mr. Town. It is intended to apply to shipments out of the country? 

Colonel Green. Out of the country, overseas. 

Mr. Kirtpay. Well, which would be cheaper if you did do it? If 
you don’t take it on the ship, you are going to authorize travel by 
private conveyance, aren’t you? 

Colonel Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Town. They could drive it themselves. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, when he drives it himself, he gets paid for it. 

Colonel GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. How much mileage does he get? 

Colonel GREEN. Six cents a mile. 

Mr. Kinpay. It would be cheaper to take it by ship than to let him 
drive it across the continent at 6 cents a mile. 

Mr. Tracy. However, that is not done at the present time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Have you anything further on this? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Kinpay. Without objection, we will include the amendment. 

Mr. Tracy. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Kitpay. As far as I know, there is no difficulty under the 
present arrangement. 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. It has worked very well. It is governed by 
regulations under a priority system. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 6 would enact into permanent law the au- 
thoritv which has been carried in appropriation acts to issue certain 
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articles, toilet articles, laundry materials, tailors’ and barbers’ mate- 
rials, to applicants for enlistment and general prisoners who are under- 
going confinement without pay or allowances. 

The reason why we need special authority for these categories is 
because the applicant for enlistment and the general prisoner who 
has been discharged are not members of the Army and therefore do 
not come under our general authority to issue these necessary articles. 
Of course, they don’t have any funds of their own to purchase such 
articles. 

Now, we would like to recommend an amendment to that section 
because of a policy which was established after the time this bill was 
prepared. 

In December 1950 a policy of the Department of Defense was set 
up as to the treatment of prisoners and it calls for the issuance to 
them without charge of personal hygiene supplies, tobacco, and 
postage stamps, so they can write several letters to their family or 
their friends every week. 

So we would like to recommend, if we may, that it be reworded to 
say “under regulations prescribed by the Secretaries of the military 
departments, applicants for enlistment and persons in military custody 
without pay and allowances may be furnished with supplies necessary 
for health and comfort.”’ 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t like the word “comfort’”’ in connection with 
prisoners. 

Mr. Tracy. That is because of the tobacco, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, the question of persons in military eustody 
has become important because of civilians subject to military law 
overseas. 

Mr. Tracy. That is one reason, Mr. Chairman. Another one is 
because in certain overseas areas we have general prisoners who are 
under confinement who complete their sentence in the overseas area 
and are discharged from confinement but then are transported back 
to the United States. 

Now, they are not prisoners while they are in that category. They | 
are simply casuals being returned to the United States. So they are 
not covered by the wording “general prisoners.’’ That is why we 
adopted this term ‘‘persons in military custody.”’ Those persons are 
under our custody, but they are no longer prisoners. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just for fear of some question on the floor about 
comfort, why not have “convenience and necessity’? That is lan- 
guage you use more or less in connection with post exchanges, for 





instance. 
Mr. Tracy. Well, any wording that would pick up these categories 
of supplies—the postage stamps and the cigarettes or tobacco and 


the personal hygiene. 

Mr. Kinpay. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. “Personal necessity’? would do it, I think, Mr. 
Chairman. i 

Mr. Tracy. “Personal necessity’? would be agreeable. I simply ' 
took that wording out of this policy that has been established. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, in connection with that, that means, then, 
I think, if the Navy is still using a system of allowing their general 
court-martial prisoners to draw $3 a month, that they would not then 
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be people without pay and, therefore, they would not be included in 
that? 

Isn’t the Navy still giving $3 a month to general court-martial 
prisoners? So, they would not be without pay and be not included 
in this section? 

Mr. Cuermak. The $3 given is not considered pay or allowance. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You may not consider it, but the Comptroller 
General may consider it to be pay. It must be something. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is probably an allowance. 

Mr. Cuermak. It would be more in the nature of an allowance, 
because the pay would be taken away from them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In addition, you have the Dependents Assistance 
Act, which provides, I think, that these people will continue to draw 
this is off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Don’t vou think vou would accomplish the same 
purpose if vou left out the words “and allowance’’—‘‘persons in mili- 
tarv custody not in a pay status.” 

Mr. Kintpay. That is what I was thinking. Is there such a term 
in the Department as ‘‘pay status’’? 

Mr. Tracy. | think that would be a better term. This was simply 
copied from the existing appropriation language. We have made an 
effort to keep this bill in line with the appropriation authority. 

Mr. Kiupay. Of course, vour allowances all come from the fact 
that the man is in a pay status. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think, if we use that language, we would be safe 
on it. 

Mr. Tracy. I think the trouble here arises from the fact that this 
is based upon the Army authority and did not take full cognizance 
of the Navy situation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think the record plus a change in the language 
“is not ina pay status” will solve the problem. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, we will do that. I think we 
better do this as we go along. 

Mr. BLANpForRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 7 would provide authority to furnish utility 
services for buildings on military reservations which are used by 
nationally recognized private welfare organizations. There are cer- 
tain statutes which permit these private welfare organizatiqns such 
as the YMCA and the Red Cross to erect and maintain buildings on 
military reservations. Fora good many vears, we have carried author- 
ity in the appropriation act to provide utility services for buildings of 
that nature. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, Mr. Tracy, that language is very restrictive 
compared to vour present law; is it not, insofar as it applies to the 
Navy? 

Mr. Tracy. The present appropriation language is a little bit differ- 
ent from this section 7. 
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The Army appropriation language reads as follows: 
utility services for buildings erected at private cost as authorized by law (10 
U. 8. C. 1346), and buildings on military reservations authorized by Department 
of the Army regulations to be used for a similar purpose. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As I understand this language now, if this is en- 
acted and you repeal—well, it will be all right this year, but hereafter 
the authority will be confined to nationally recognized private welfare 
organizations. 

Now, that means, if I read this language correctly, that if a post 
has a bowling alley or a gymnasium or a basketball court there will 
be no authority to provide heat and light without a charge back for 
that heat and light for recreational purposes. 

Mr. Tracy. That isa definite possibility. I might mention, if I may, 
that we requested the Bureau of the Budget to word this section 7 
exactly the same as the existing appropriation language so we would 
have exactly the same authority we have had all along. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is that language, again, Mr. Tracy? 

Mr. Tracy (reading): 
utility services for buildings erected at private cost, as authorized by law (10 
U.S. C. 1346) and buildings on military reservations authorized by the Depart- 
ment of the Army regulations to be used for a similar purpose. 

That would be for welfare and recreational purposes. 

Mr. Kinpay. That language is preferable to the language in the bill 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Tracy. This is the language that we requested, Mr. Chair- 
man, but the Bureau of the Budget disapproved it and this section 7 
was submitted instead. 

Mr. Kitpay. Army relief and things of that kind over the years 
has been recognized as entitled to quarters, and so on. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. And office space. 

Mr. Tracy. We have dayrooms. 

Is Captain Tucker of the Navy here? 

Captain Tucker. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. I believe the Navy has received some Comptroller 
General opinions on this matter. 

Mr. Kitpay. Your name, please, Captain? 

Captain Tucker. I am Capt. W. B. Tucker, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Personnel for Morale Services. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to point out, if this goes as it is, it will leave the Navy in a peculiar 
position with respect to the utility services to welfare and recreational 
activities which the Navy itself operates. 

The Army and the Air Force have clear authority to furnish utility 
services to their welfare and recreational activities. There isn’t any 
clear statement of it, seemingly, so far as the Navy is concerned. 
A Number of our activities have been audited by the Comptroller 
General’s office, and they asked us where is our authority for furnish- 
ing utilities to the recreational activities. They don’t seem to be 
satisfied with the authority which we point out to them. 

The result is, if this is passed exactly as it is, it will leave the Navy 
alone without authority for furnishing the utilities. 

It will raise the USO and the other nationally known welfare 
organizations to the same level as the Army and the Air Force and 
leave the Navy alone without clear authority to furnish the utilities. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The language which Mr. Tracy has prepared and 
requested of the Bureau of the Budget would clear up your difficulties 
or not? 

Captain Tucker. I think it would not clear it up entirely, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you or Captain Bruton have any language that 
you would suggest? 

Captain Tucker. Mr. Chairman, may I preface the remarks which 
I have made that they have not been cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. We can have them off the record if you want. 

Captain Tucker. May I have it off the record, please? 

Mr. Kitpay. We want to know the situation. We know your 
limitations, and we want to do what you think is right about it. 

Captain Bruton. We can leave it on the record. 

Mr. Kinpay. Okay. 

Captain Tucker. The stack of criticism from the Comptroller 
General is about so high, and so far it amounts only to criticism. 
No one has been checked. But we are somewhat in between the 
GAO and the Bureau of the Budget ont his matter. We are doing 
what the Army and the Air Force are doing, and we think it is right 
and proper, but the authority for it seems to be a little vague. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, it is something that you have been doing for 
years; isn’t it, Captain? 

Captain Tucker. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Kitpay. The trouble with this language is that it is restricted 
to nationally recognized welfare organizations. There is a world of 
precedent in all of the services—of course, | am more familiar with 
the Army and the Air—of various organizations who have been 
traditionally recognized as having these rights. 

Of course, there have been some abuses in the past with reference 
to it. But I don’t believe we should tie it down this closely and do 
away with all the things that we have traditionally had in organiza- 
tions that have been doing tremendously good work. Relief societies, 
for instance: [ don’t know what we would have done during the war 
if we didn’t have them. They did a marvelous job and were more 
efficient than nationally recognized welfare organizations in many 
instances. 

Mr. Tracy. It places us in a difficult position, Mr. Chairman, 
because we are forced to define what is a nationally recognized welfare 
organization, and that might become extremely difficult in some cases. 

Mr. Exisron. Captain, have you any amendment which you feel 
will take care of your situation? 

Captain Tucker. | have nothing which has been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, sir. 

In line 23, sir, if we will insert the following words: ‘“ Welfare and 
recreation activities on military reservations, and for,” then pick 
up where it was before, that would then legalize what the Navy is 
now doing in the way of furnishing recreation activities. And the 
words ‘without reimbursement” should be added at the end, because 


otherwise the thing is not complete. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with this matter: Let’s use a hypothetical situation. I am familiar 
with the base at Quantico. They have a large theater there. I un- 
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derstand it was purchased with post-exchange funds, built with post- 
exchange funds. 

I am not sure. At least, the enlisted men’s club was built with 
post-exchange funds. 

Now, that is on a Government reservation, and it is a Government 
building, and used as a post exchange and used for a snack bar and 
everything else. Under this language, are you authorized to supply 
electricity for the use of the theater and are you authorized to supply 
heat to that building? 

Captain Tucker. If you would make it strictly a Navy instead of | 
a Marine Corps installation, I could answer it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Any base. 

Captain Tucker. There seems to be no clear authority to do it ata 
Navy 

Mr. BLANpFoRD. Supposing that building was constructed by the 
Government for the specific purpose of using it as a barracks and then 
it was converted to a gymnasium, which | suppose is quite possible, 
or that they take a hangar and make a basketball court of it. Do vou 
have any clear-cut authority to supply heat and light when that build- 
ing is being used for recreational purposes? 

Captain Tucker. We do not have that authority. 

Mr. Tracy. May I just amend that statement to state there is no 
specific statutory authority. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. Has there ever been any indication from the 
Comptroller General that that theater, for example, should charge ad- 
mission to cover the cost of the electricity and the heat? 

Captain Tucker. There have been such indications. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chermak. 

Mr. Cuermak. There has been criticism by the Comptroller General 
in regard to these expenditures. The Navy's authority for recreation 
and welfare expenditures was always thought to be implied in the gen- 
eral authority that the Secretary had to operate the Navy as such. It 
was felt that it was part of the general personnel operations in the 
Navy. The Navy does not have the statutory authority that is found 
in the other two services. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words, the question as to whether or not 
it was originally a private building or whether it is a private building 
does not enter into the picture insofar as the Navy is concerned. 

Mr. Cuermak. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It applies to Government construction as well as 
a privately owned building being used by the military. 

Mr. Cuermak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, as far as a privately owned building being 
used by the military—-in other words, some person permits a building 
to be used at no charge—the General Accounting Office will very defi- 
nitely criticize that on the ground you have no authority to supply 
heat and light? 

Mr. Cuermak. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Buanprorp. To that building. Now, in a Government-owned 
building, there might be a little less question, but they still criticize 
vou for furnishing heat and light to that building because it is being 
used for recreation purposes; is that correct? 

Mr. Cuermak. That is right. The end use is determinative of 
whether the expenditure is proper and not the building. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Do I understand the Comptroller General has ques- 
tioned utilities in connection with athletic programs and gymnasium 
activities and things of that kind in service? 

Captain Tucker. Some, yes, the recreational activities in the Navy. 

Mr. CHermak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. What are vou supposed to do, read fairy tales, or 
something? 

Mr. Cuermak. I think it grows out of the fact we don’t have the 
specific statutory authority that the Army and the Air Force have. 

Mr. Kinpay. Can you give us the language of the Army and Air 
Force authority? 

Mr. Coermak. Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy. That was the language I read which appears in the 
appropriation act. Shall I read it again? 

Mr. Kiitpay. Yes; let’s have that again. 

Mr. Tracy (reading): 
utility services for buildings erected at private cost as authorized by law (10 
U.S. C. 1346), and buildings on military reservations authorized by Department 
of the Army regulations to be used for a similar purpose 

Mr. Exson. Can’t vou take that language and add to it the amend- 
ment suggested by the captain, so that it will take care of his ob- 
jections, too? 

Mr. Tracy. We could do that, or use the language suggested by 
Captain Tucker. That would cover the situation. 

Mr. Euston. You would be satisfied with his amendment? 

Mr. Tracy. The Army would have no objection to that whatever. 
That would cover the field. We could drop our appropriation lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Kintpay. Is it so broad as to permit just anv welfare organiza- 
tion in a neighboring community to get into the picture? 

Captain Tucker. No, sir. That would not broaden it in that 
direction at all. 

Mr. Euston. Don’t vou have to leave a lot of that to the command- 
ing officer? 

After all, he has to have some discretion about it. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

Mr. Tracy. This is all under regulations; Mr. Chairman, and 
obviously the regulations would apply to all posts, camps, stations, or 
military or naval installations. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know any reason why we shouldn't use the 
language you have and make it applicable to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the one you have there. I have never known of any 
criticism or of abuse or anything of that kind in these recreation 
programs. It is very highly desirable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You still have the charge-back problem with 
regard to the language of Mr. Tracy, unless you add the words 
“without reimbursement.” 

Mr. Tracy. I would recommend the wording that Captain Tucker 
suggested as being very clear and specific and not subject to misin- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Krupay. Any objection to substituting that? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, we will substitute that language 
for that contained in the bill. 
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Go ahead, Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if we could take up 
section 19 out of order at this time. 

General Nold, of the Engineers, is here to speak on that, and he has 
to leave town today and won’t be available tomorrow. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is that section 19? 

Mr. Tracy. Section 19; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Come around, General. 

Go right ahead, General. 

General Noup. In section 19, the wording before you, that requests 
authority for the Secretaries to expend out of appropriations available 
to such Departments for military functions for construction or main- 
tenance at facilities of the Department concerned such amounts as 
may be required for minor construction—except family quarters 
extensions to existing structures, and improvements, but the cost of 
any project authorized under this section which is not otherwise 
authorized shall not exceed an amount specified in the appropriation 
act concerned. 

The present appropriation language in respect to minor construction 
reads in this manner: 

The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, and the Secretary 
of the Navy are authorized to expend out of the Army (military), Air Force, or 
Navy appropriations available for construction or maintenance such amounts 
as may be required for minor construction (except family quarters), extensions to 
existing structures, and improvements at facilities of the Department concerned, 
but the cost of any project authorized under this section which is not otherwise 
authorized shall not exceed $50,000, except that the limitation on the cost of any 
such project which is determined by the Secretary of Defense to be urgently 
required in the interests of national defense shall not exceed $200,000: Provided, 
That the cost limitations of this section shall not apply to the appropriations for 
“Contingencies of the Army”, “‘Army National Guard,’’ “Organized Reserves,”’ 
“Military construction, Army,” ‘Public works,’ ‘‘Contingencies of the Air 
Force,”’ ‘‘Acquisition and construction of real property,’ and ‘Alaska communi- 
cations system.” 





In addition, the language under which the Navy has been operating 
is contained in section 26, Public 604, Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
that reads: 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to expend out of naval appropriations 
available for construction or maintenance such amounts as may be required for 
minor construction (except family quarters), extensions to existing structures, and 
improvements at naval activities, but the cost of any project authorized under this 
section which is not otherwise atitthorized shall not exceed $20,000. 

Mr. Exsron. Is that bill you just referred to permanent legislation? 

General Notp. I think so. That is law in respect to the Navy, but 
the Army, including the Air Force, is not covered by such legislation. 
However, we have been operating under the language of the appropria- 
tion bill from year to vear. 

Occasionally, that language has been fairly broad. 

Now, I have some examples here of what was done in this past fiscal 
vear under this authority which may be illuminating to the committee. 


I might make a selection. In the Third Army, at Fort Bragg, they 
* ? 
constructed three grease racks, three grease pits, and a gasoline- 


dispensing system. The funds approve .d for that were $60,710. 
Generally speaking, these items are rather small. 
Another example: ‘Watervliet Arsenal, construction of lumber- 
storage shed for field service.” 


} 
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Another example: ‘Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, con- 
struction of a railroad side-loading platform, $14,200.” Did I give the 
amount under ‘Watervliet’ there? 

Mr. Kinpay. No. 

General Noup. $9,251. 

Now, a little larger one here: “Atlanta General Depot, construct 
open shed, crushed-stone-base course, lighting, et cetera, $33,718.” 

At Memphis General Depot. 

Mr. Kitpay. What kind of shed was that, General? 

General Noup. I don’t have the detail on that. Do you recall, 
Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I do not. 

General Noip. We can get the detail if the committee desires. 

(The following information was later supplied to the committee: ) 

The construction of a 40-foot by 180-foot open shed for sand-blasting operations 
1,860 square yards of crushed-stone base for exterior hardstand for temporary 
storage, necessary floodlighting to permit two shifts and necessary fire protection 
and sanitary facilities to provide additional facilities necessary for accomplishing 
the additional workload resulting from the reconditioning of motor vehicles and 
ammunition trailers—requires 40 extra personnel working in two shifts of 20 each. 

Mr. Kinpay. Suppose vou give us the biggest item you have for last 
vear. 

General Noup. All right. The biggest item—I think I have given 
vou the smaller range, in the range of $5,000 or $6,000. The biggest 
item, under “Repairs and utilities’ —some five of them, six of them, 
have about the same size—I will read one of them. 

“Camp McCoy, construct maintenance hangar for light aircraft, 
$49,830." 1 will read another. Fort Bragg, erect portable steel 
airplane hangar, 130 by 160 feet, $49,900. 

Mr. Kiitpay. You are under a $50,000 limit? 

General Noup. Yes, sir, on that, without the specific authority of 
the Secretary of Defense, in which case they could have gone to 
$200,000. 

I will pick one of a different type here: “Camp Stoneman, construct 
new parking lots and storage areas, $34,201.” 

“Fort Ord, construction of concrete loading ramps at spur tracks, 
$24,292.” 

Another one: “Schofield Barracks’’—this happened to be overseas 
and the only large one overseas—‘‘construct fence, perimeter road, 
and relocate buildings and a storage area, for $23,372.” 

Another of the forty thousand-dollar-odd size: ‘Fort Myer, con- 
struction of 20 parking areas at the south post, $45,814.” 

Now, flexibility is highly desirable on this, to take care of minor 
construction that develops through the year because of increased 
activity at a post, something that can’t be foreseen in the year and a 
half before the event that we need in preparing the budget. 

It would be entirely acceptable to me as the construction agent to 
be able to do these things under the language of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, this language in the bill we have before us 
greatly expands the language of the appropriation. 

General Noutp. Except it makes a provision for a limitation in the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 
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General Noto. The appropriation bill can carry the monetary 
limitation from year to year. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that would be in accordance with the 
letter of the rules, although perhaps violative of the spirit of the 
rules, if the legislation should fix it. 

General Nop. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. I notice you had some items there—when vou were 
under the $50,000 limitation, vou went to $49,900. 

General Noip. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. If we remove it, it will go to $69,900 or $75,900 or 
something of that kind. It would be out from under our control 
completely, except, as you say, the Appropriations Committee could 
put a limitation on the use of the funds, or a limitation from the floor 
would be in order on a limitation of funds. 

Mr. Evsron. Why shouldn't it be the same as the Navy? 

Mr. Kintpay. $20,000 doesn’t do much any more. 

General Notp. We do not find $20,000 sufficient over in the period 
since the war. I have had experience both in the field and in the 
reviewing activity. $20,000, L think, is quite restrictive these days. 

Mr. Kinpay. You can’t do much for that any more; can you? 

Mr. Cuermak. The restriction of $20,000 does not apply to the 
Navy at the present time. It was a restriction contained in the act 
that the Navy obtained in order to conform with the then practice in 
the appropriation act of setting a limit of $20,000. The authority 
contained in the current appropriation act permits us to go up to 
$50,000, to the same extent as the Army, and to $200,000 with the 
approval of the Secretarv of Defense. This indicates the undesir- 
ability of putting a money limit in the legislation we have before us, 
since the limit varies each vear depending upon what the need is of the 
armed services. 

Mr. Kinpay. Has any appropriation act gone higher than $50,000 
— approv: al of the Secretary? 

Mr. Curermak. No, sir. 1 think we have reached our peak in the 
current yo eon act. 

Mr. Kinpay. Which is $50? 

Mr. Cuermak. $50,000. 

Mr. Kinpay. And with permission of the Secretary, $200,000? 

General Noup. “$200,000 in emergency,” | think it specifies. 

Mr. Kintpay. In the interest of national defense, and emergency. 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Exusron. Is there any great hardship in having to go to the 
Secretary for projects of over $50,000? 

General Noup. | think not; no, sir. 

Mr. Euston. You get very quick approval; don’t you? 

General Noutp. No; I can’t say that. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if it is necessary, you do. 

General Noup. If it is necessary, of course, we resort to that. The 
$50,000 appears to have been sufficient, although we have crowded the 
limit. as you notice some half a dozen times. From my position I 
would say that has been sufficient for us to carry out without undue 
restriction, so long as the Secretary could carry a limit above that in 
case of emergency or dire necessity. 

Mr. Kitpay. As I understood vou in your original testimony, 
General, you said that the present language of the appropriation act 
was sufficient. 
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General Noup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that there would be no objection to this reading 
about like the present appropriation, 

General Noup. Yes, 

Mr. Kitpay. To make it applicable to all three of the services, with 
a limitation of $50,000 without the permission of the Secretary and 
$200,000 upon a finding of the Secretary. 

General Noup. Yes, sir. I have not consulted the other services on 
that limit: ition. Does that meet the Navy 

Mr. Cuermak. No, except I thought the philosophy which underlies 
this legislation which we are advancing now would permit the estab- 
lishment of limits in the appropriation act depending upon the condi- 
tions that exist in the years in which the appropriations are made. 

In peacetimes, it may not be advisable to have a $50,000 limit 
As things increase, it may not be advisable to supervise public works 
less than $250,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. Didn’t you state awhile ago, Mr. Chermak, that the 
Navy limitation in permanent law, in public law, of $20,000, had 
been relieved by action of the Appropriation Committee? 

Mr. CoermMak. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that if we put in the $50,000, we establish that as 
a policy. And in event of all-out emergency, of course, these limita- 
tions are pretty generally relieved. So they could in that situation 
go over the $50,000 in the Appropriations Committee, still being 
subject to a point of order of course, as the Navy situation has been 
under the public law limiting it to $20,000. 

Mr. Cuermak. It was the point of order aspect that I was raising; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. This thing works both wavs, Mr. Chairman. If con- 
struction costs ever go back to normal, if there is ever such a thing as 
normal, $50,000 might be entirely too high. So it works on both ends 
of the swing, you sce. 

Mr. Kinpay. You are entirely too optimistic. 

Mr. Tracy. I am afraid so. 

General Notp. You might say, Mr. Chairman, to amplify this just 
a little, that these sums that are expended for minor construction 
come right out of the commander’s share of the funds for the year 
for the operation of his utilities and for the normal maintenance 
of his building. Most commanders are quite jealous of the appearance 
of theircamps. Whenhe gets authority to make a $50,000 addition, 
that takes $50,000 away from the paint that he can apply. So you 
will find in actual practice that commanders at all levels guard quite 
jealously the application to these and do not do them except where 
they consider it absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Kinpay. Does this language limit it to those funds? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir. Construction funds are also included in 
there. 

General Noip. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. For military functions, for construction or mainte- 
nance of facilities of the Department concerned. 

General Noup. But the items that I read to you were from the 
repairs and utilities funds, and you will find that in these, say, 50 
items that we have extracted from our books—and that is fairly 
complete—were guarded quite jealously. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman. If you have an 
appropriation, a specific appropriation, we will say of $800,000 for a 
new barracks and it is designated for a specific post, that if the camp 
commander feels that he can get by with the reduced size of the 
barracks he would be permitted to take $799,000 of that $800,000 and 
make some improvements around the camp? 

General Noup. No, sir; not without the authority of the Secretary. 
Those funds then become available under the terms of the bill—— 

Mr. Buanprorp, Of course, it would be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary? 

General Noup. That is right. 

Mr, Buanprorp. What I mean is any project for which money 
has been appropriated which is not used for that specifie project 
could then be used for improvements and the word “improvements,” 
covers a multitude of things? 

General Nouv. | think it could under the language of this bill. 
Is that right, Colonel Davis? 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you could eventually recreate 
Fort Myer under this language, could you not? 

General Noup. I suppose in the course of a thousand years; ves. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if you received an appropriation of $2 
million for a new building and they decided not to go ahead with 
that building, you could spend that $2 million on improvements 
around Fort Myer, could you not? 

General Noup. Well, that question takes me by surprise, but I 
think you could, under the language of the bill. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Because there is no limitation. 

General Noutp. But I have not met a Secretary yet that I think 
would approve that kind of diversion. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How do you interpret the words “and improve- 
ments’? 

General Notp. As you do. But I think you will find the purpose 
of that is to give some flexibility in choosing between the repairs 
and utilities, use of the repairs and utilities funds, which are audited 
and reaudited based on experience and which could only reach a 
short way, so that military construction funds also can be used if 
there is a necessity for them. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think the key word here is ‘“‘minor’’—minor con- 
struction, extensions, 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the Comptroller General’s decisions, Mr. 
Chairman—you will find the Comptroller General’s decisions on the 
words “and improvements” are fairly broad. I think under the 
language you could for example, at Fort Myer, I am confident, take 
_ out an entire heating system and put a new heating system in without 
any question being asked as to whether it was an improvement, not 
as a minor construction but as an improvement. That is the reason 
IT asked the general what his interpretation was. Because I think 
there have been a long series of Comptroller General’s decisions on 
what improvements are. 

General Notp. That may be. I have observed that the Navy in 
their budgetary presentations in the past 2 years have included 
occasionally a replacement of a boiler that is 50 years old, that has 
served its usefulness, maybe for $500,000 in one of their industrial 
plants. The Army, on the other hand, has preferred to treat that as 
a maintenance item. It is not a new installation of a structure at all. 
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They are simply bringing up to par something that has already 
been authorized by Congress. The item may be quite expensive, but 
still it is a repair item. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, the words ‘extensions to existing 
structure,” could mean converting a 200-man barracks into a 500-man 
barracks. 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Simply adding on— 

General Notp. I suppose one could construe it that way, but | 
wouldn’t call that minor. Would you? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think the words “for minor construction” and 
then “extension to existing structures” puts you in a different category 
entirely, and vou are not limited to a minor construction by that 
language. 

Mr. Cuermak. Could I answer that? 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead. 

Mr. CurermMak. Generally, in terms of the practice of the Navy, we 
view this authority here as a carry-over between maintenance and 
public-works construction. It covers that type construction of which 
the volume is so great that it isn’t warranted that it be specifically 
authorized in a public-works bill. We deem minor construction to 
be that which has the limit preseribed in the appropriation act. It 
isn’t the identity of the thing we are doing. It is the amount of 
money we spend that makes it minor construction. That is true of 
extensions to existing structures. 

The definition of what is maintenance and what is construction is 
contained in hundreds of decisions of the Comptroller General. If the 
Comptroller General says it is construction, wé use this authority to 
do it if it is under $50,000. If it is over $50,000, we get the Secretary 
of Defense approval. If it is over $200,000, then we justify it in a 
public-works authorization act. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, now, it appears to me that under this, whatever 
vou would place as a limit on minor, for instance, say $50,000, would 
still be present of course, if you put the limitation. But suppose you 
would construe minor to be $75 or $100,000? This year you could 
spend that, the next year that much more, and finally wind up with 
a rather large installation that had not been specifically authorized. 

Now, being practical, we have a chairman who is very jealous of the 
authorizing authority of the committee. We have to go back to the 
full committee with what we bring out of here. I think as a practical 
proposition, we had better accept your original statement that the 
limitations of the appropriation bill have been found to be reasonably 
adequate, to avoid difficulty in the full committee and on the floor. 

I think as a practical proposition we are going to have to do that. 

Do vou gentlemen agree? 

Mr. Tower. I do. 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there anything further, gentlemen? 

General Nop. Nothing further. 

Mr. Kirpay. You may be exeused. Without objection, the lan- 
guage of the appropriation bill will be substituted for this item. 

We have the agriculture appropriations bill on the floor and IT am 
reasonably sure we will have a roll call. So we will continue with the 
bill tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, i 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 


Washington, D. C., Friday, May 11, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of Subcommittee No. 2), presiding. 

Mr. Kinpay. The committee will be in order. 

I think it would be helpful if I made a statement with reference to 
the status of our professional staff. This staff is provided for us by 
law, provided under the terms of the Congressional Organization Act. 
The members are not political appointees. They are employed on a 
professional basis. Their function is to analyze legislation or proposed 
legislation and they are lawyers trained in developing facts and analy- 
zing legislation. | believe that it has been proven that perhaps the 
best part of the Reorganization Act was the provisions creating pro- 
fessional staffs for committees. 

Our staff was organized in the Republican Eightieth Congress and 
has been retained intact under the Democratic administration, indi- 
eating, of course, that they are not political appointees. We depend 
on them in many instances to develop facts. 

I think it would be helpful if all witnesses realized that they are 
agents of and speaking for the committee in developing facts. We 
will go ahead with the bill. You come around, Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy. May I say—off the record? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kitpay. We don’t carry any grudges, but we would lil 
have this clearly understoomd, 

Mr. Tracy. [T understand. It is one of those things. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Where were we? 

Mr. Tracy. We had just completed section 7. 

Mer. Kinpay. Oh, ves. We had skipped back to 19. 

Mir. Tracy. Yes, sir, and finished that. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will go ahead as a committee of one. 

OT the record 

Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Tracy. Section 8 of the bill provides the basis for the expendi- 
ture of funds for emergencies, extraordinary expenses and con- 
fidential activities of the Department of Defense. These activities 
are now covered by provisions of the annual appropriation acts, 
except in the ease of the Navy which does have permanent authority 
Public Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. This section 8 


ce to 


in it 
would limit confidential expenditures to the cases where they are 
specifically authorized by the appropriation act. Similar authority 
to this has been carried in the appropriation acts for many vears, 


in the case of the Army since 1921. 
Mir. Kinpay. There has never been permanent legislation on this. 
Mir. Tracy. Only in the ease of the Navy, Mr. Chairman. 
Mir. Kinpay. Of course, the Army commanders have had the specific 
responsibility in the event of emergencies and have carried it out. 
Mr. Tracy. That is correct 
Mr. Kinpay. As long as I can remember. 
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Mr. Tracy. This is more or less routine in all the departments, 
a contingency appropriation of this nature, to provide for unforeseen, 
unusual circumstances. 

Mr. Kinpay. For instance, in the case of the Texas City explosion 
the Fourth Army moved in and took charge without waiting for orders 
from anyone. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sit 

Mr. Kinpay. It was the responsibility of the Army commanders. 
[ had been under the impression it was legislation. 

Mr. Tracy. There is no specific legislation; no, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Very well, let’s go ahead. 

Mr. Tracy. It also covers certain confidential expenditures related 
to intelligence activities and things of (hat nature. 

Mr. Kinpay. What is the repeal? 

Mr. Tracy. That section repealed is the Navy permanent authority 
contained in Publie Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mir. Kinpay. It is coordinated into the veneral legislation f ‘or the 
Secretary of Defense and the other Secretaries. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. It would be covered by this new 
section 8, uniform for all three departments and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Section 9 would provide a perinanent authority to utilize ap- 
propriations of the military departments for the care, maintenance, 
subsistence, pay, allowances, and other items related to the han- 
dling of prisoners of war, that is, enemy prisoners of war, together 
with other persons in custody whose status is determined by the 
secretary concerne ud to be simil: ir to prisone rs of wi oF and other persons 
detained in custody pursuant to Presidential proclamation. 

Under the provisions of the Geneva convention of 1929, the United 
States is obligated Lo provide these services for prisoners of r of 
enemy ni ations. This section, however, is intended to provide a clear 
statutory authority and it would take the place of a general Ae 
we ‘ has been carried in the military appropriation acts since 1942 

Kinpay. Of course, this would ae care of interned civilians? 

Tracy. Yes, sir; that is correct 

Mir. Kinpay. There was no permanent law to take care of all of the 
enemy aliens we had interned during the war? 

Mr. Tracy. There is no permanent provision for that purpose. 

Mr. Kinpay. It was taken care of in the appropriation bills. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Kinpay. Is this substantially the language of the appropriation 
bills? 

Mir. Tracy. Let me read the language of the appropriation, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, rather en answer that question categorically 

Mir. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy (reading): 


{nv appropriation available to the Air Foree, Army or Navy, may, under such 
! ia s as tl Sec! ry co erned i pres< ( ( 1 ol D r 
‘neident to the maintenance, pay and allowar s of prisoners of war, other } ns 
in Air Foree, Army, or Navv custody, whose status is determined bv the Secretary 
eoncerned to be sit i to pris Y tf wa and perso det j such crust 
pursuant to Presidential proclamation. 


This section 9 (a) spells out in somewhat more detail the items of 
hat are required for the prisoners of war. The existing 


Maintenance t 
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appropriat ion language simply says ‘“‘maintenance, pay and allow- 
ances,’’ whereas, this new section would say “Care, maintenance,sub- 
sistence, pay, allowances, clothing, housing, transportation, training 
and education of prisoners of war. 

It spells it out in greater detail. 

Mr. Kiipay. All of these programs were actually carried. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Including the education? 

Mr. Tracy. The education during the last war was for the purpose 
of weaning these prisoners away from the Nazi system. 

That is the type of education that is involved. 

Mr. Ki_pay. Of course, some of those most rabid were segregated 
into certain camps. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. | recall there was an Italian camp out in the Pan- 
handle of Texas somewhere where they had the tough ones. 

Mr. Tracy. Various publications, newspapers, and magazines were 
issued for the purpose of letting the prisoners see what the democratic 
way of life is, sell them on that. 

Mr. Kitpay. The only thing there that could cause us trouble, I’m 
afraid, would be the education part of it. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, that is not intended to be education in the 
formal sense of the word at all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It could be eliminated, Mr. Chairman, and the 
word “training”? would be broad enough to cover what you have in 
mind, wouldn’t it, Mr. Tracy? 

Mr. Tracy. | believe we could call that training—indoctrination 
in democratic way of life, in our own system of government, and so 
forth—would come under the general head of training. 

Mr. Kiipay. I should think so. 

Mr. Tracy. We certainly don’t intend to give them college courses 
or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Kitpay. No. Well, there are other things that could cause 
us trouble with it. There has been so much agitation with reference 
to training and education, ideologies, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Tracy. Right. 

Mr. Kinpay. That, I am a little fearful of having the word ‘‘edu- 
eation” in it. I believe you could get along without that word. 

Mr. Tracy. I believe we can accomplis h our purposes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. It will ease our situation. 

Now (b). 

Mir. Tracy. 9 (b) would cover the eveneral authority to reimburse 
persons who return escapees to military control. We have carried 
this authority in the appropriation acts for a good many years. It is 
obviously desirable in the interest of military discipline that we be 
able to pay rewards and expenses to civil officers or citizens who do 
return persons. 

Mr. Kinpay. They always receive $50 for each deserter, haven’t 
they? 

Mr. Tracy. It is $25 at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. 

Mr. Tracy. That is the limitation on the reward that may be paid. 

Mr. Kiipay. Is there permanent law for that? 
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Mr. Tracy. There is no permanent law in the case of the Army 
and the Air Force. The Navy does have permanent law, in Public 
Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Kiipay. From my own knowledge, the Army has paid it for 
over 30 vears. 

Mr. Tracy. We have carried it in the appropriation acts for all 
that time. 

Mr. Kitpay. I have seen the officers scrambling for them. 

Mr. Tracy. It is standard practice and of course a necessary 
practice. 

Mr. Kinpay. There is no permanent law? 

Mr. Tracy. There is no permanent law on it in the case of the Army 
and the Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You wanted to propose—— 

Mr. Tracy. Oh, yes; I want to recommend a technical amendment 
to that, Mr. Chairman, if we may. On line 11 of page 5 appear the 
words “delivering an enlisted member of the Armed Forces.” |] 
believe that was an oversight in that it limits these rewards to cases 
where enlisted personnel are returned to military custody. The case 
of an officer being absent without authority, of course, would be very 
rare, but that possibility does exist. So we would like to broaden that 
to simply—-— 

Mr. Kitpay. Under this, an officer who had been sent to the dis- 
ciplinary barracks and escaped: the officer, the peace officer, wouldn't 
get any reward. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. It wouldn’t cover that instance. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is not the intention. 

Mr. Tracy. There is no sense in it. So we would like to delete 
the word “an enlisted”? and simply put ‘‘a member.”’ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just for the sake of the record, Mr. Chairman: 
It is understood that this reward and the transportation and expenses 
involved come out of the man’s pay if he has any accrued pay, is that 
right? 

Mr. Tracy. That is the practice. It is deducted from the man’s 
pay. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any necessity for putting that in here? Of course, 
it provides for regulations where it could be taken care of. 

Mr. Tracy. I don’t believe there is any necessity to spell it out, 
Mr. Chairman. It is covered by the existing regulations. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, this is something that has been in existence 
for so many years. The regulations I am sure are full and complete 
on it. 

Mr. Tracy. Oh, they are very complete. They do provide for 
the deduction. 

Mr. Kinpay. The repeal I take it is the Navy authority? 

Mr. Tracy. That is the Navy present authority for the payment 
of rewards. Mr. Kinpay. How about (d)? 

Mr. Tracy. Subsection (d) covers those cases where it is necessary 
to send investigating officers to foreign countries to conduct imvesti- 
gations where there are no facilities or personnel on the scene that 
are available for the purpose. 

When they are operating in foreign countries it is necessary for 
them to make advance payments in certain instances for such expendi- 
tures as witness fees, transportation of witnesses, possibly notary fees, 
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and anything else that may be required under the local law or local 
custom. In other words, they are required to operate in accordance 
with the laws of the foreign country if they are going to get anywhere 
with their investigation. 

This subsection (d) would simply provide the authority for those 
payments to be made in advance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You had an illustration that you used the other 
day, | think, Mr. Tracey, that might be helpful... 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; we had sent, back around 1945, a group of 
officers, | think there were four or five of them, to Brazil to conduct 
an investigation of certain construction work that had been done 
down there. The personnel who had worked on the construction 
work had completed their job and departed from Brazil. So we had 
to make a special mission, sending these officers down there. They 
did call witnesses and look into certain matters relating to the con- 
struction. It was necessary for them to pay witness fees and other 
items of that type in advance. 

Mr. Kinpay. Have we had this authority m the appropriation act? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; since 1944 that has been carried in the military 
appropriations. 

Mir. Kinpay. We will go to section 10. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 10 would provide an exemption from the dual 
compensation statute of June 30, 1932, for retired officers assigned to 
duty at the Soldiers’ Home. Section 212 of the act of June 30, 19382, 
prohibits the receipt of combined compensation of more than $3,000 
from a civilian position and from retired military pay. 

Mr. Kitpay. Combined? 

Mr. Tracy. Combiaed; ves, sir. There are certain personnel at 
the Soldiers’ Home who are retired officers. Now, it is quite obvious 
that they can draw the same retired pay if they were in Florida basking 
in the sun. So it is necessary in order to get them to work out there 
to pay them a small additional salary. 

Mir. Kinpay. [ believe practically all of the officials there—the 
eovernor and all the rest-——are actually retired men. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. And the law requires that three of 
them be military personnel, 

Mir. Kinpay. Are they paid from Soldiers Home funds? 

\Ir. Tracy. They are paid from the Soldiers Home trust fund. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then it ts not actually appropriated funds? 

\Ir. Tracy. It is appropriated by the Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
from the trust fund which is derived from contributions made by 





oldiers and from court-martial fines and forfeitures, and other 
sources of that type. 

| Fy if luntia Tl, = 

it does not come out of the eveneral fund of the Treasury. 

Mir. Kanpay. It is self-sustain and the pay that they get comes 


‘om taxation? 


from those contributions and not { 
Nir. Tr eri That Is correct 
Mr. Buanprorp. This does not ailect the ruling of the ComptroUer 
General. I believe it is. that an officer—the enlisted man who served 
as an officer, particularly who served as an officer in World War J, 
retired as an enlisted man, who draws the pay of an officer, may not 
‘stay at the Soldiers Home? 


\Ir. Tracy. It has no effect whatever on that ruling, Mr. Bland- 


lord ‘ 
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Mr. Kinpay. Is that the ruling? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. That is the reason so many officers 

off the record. 

(Statement off the record. 

Mir. Kinpay. We will go ahead. 

Mir. Tracy. All right, sir. Section 11 would repeal section 2 of 
Pubhe Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress which has provided 
authority to the Secretary of the Navy to provide for physical exami 


ation of civilian employees engaged in hazardous occupations. The 
reason for the suggestion of the repeal is because authority for pr 
employment physical examinations and other health measures for 
civilian emplovees is contained in a general governmental! . 
act of August 8, 1946. It covers generally the same ficld as t 


section 2 of Public Law 604, and there appears to be no reason for 
I eDINE both oft {! em on the books. 

Mr. Kinpay. [t is clear that this is a repition of another provision 

Mir. Tracy. In part; ves, sir. 

Mir. Kinpay. Very well. Go ahead. 

\Ir. Tracy. Section 12 makes certain amendments to secti 
of the National Defense Act and Colonel Van Kirk, of the National 
Guard Bureau, will discuss this amendment. 

Mr. Kinpay. Come around, Colonel. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lt. Col. 
R. CC. Van Kirk, legal adviser to the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau and IT am directing my remarks just to section 12 of H.R. 
2821. This is with reference to caretakers and not administrative 
assistants. 

National Guard accounting clerks, caretakers, and air technicians 
are employees authorized under the provisions of section 90, NDA, 
for the administration and care of Federal material, Army airplanes, 
vehicles and equipment provided for the National Guard of th 
several States and used solely for military purposes. The cognizant 
secretaries have delegated to the several adjutants general of the 
States, Territeries, and the District of Columbia authority to employ 
such personnel, establish their duties, and discharge them, subject 
of course to the provisions of current law and regulations, as may be 
issued by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. Eighty-five 
percent of these employees are members of the National Guard 

In addition to the amendments proposed in section 12, subparagraph 

a). of H. R. 2821 to strike the words ‘“‘not to exceed | 
pool,”’ and add the following at the end of the paragraph: 


= « 


© for any 


Personnel of the National Guard and of the Air National Guard may be employed 
as such caretakers in a civilian capacity without regard to their military ra 


it is further proposed to strike in section 12, subparagraph (b), the 
fourth paragraph of section 90, NDA, which provides: 


Commissioned officers of the National Guard shall not be emploved 


takers except that, under such regulations as the Seeretary of War shall preseribs 
ne such officer not above the grade of captain for each heavier-than-air squadr 
and one such officer not above the grade of captain for each p Ol, MAY 
ploved Kither enlisted men or civilians mav be emploved as caretakers 

there are as many as two caretakers in anv one unit ne of them 


listed man. 
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The 1951 Army National Guard appropriation language now 
provides: 

Employed as civilians, without regard to their military rank. 

The Air National Guard Appropriation language provides: 

Provided, That the number of caretakers authorized to be employed under the 
provisions of law (32 U. 8. C. 42) may be such as is deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The changes proposed are in conformity with the language con- 
tained in the current Appropriation Act for the Army and the Air 
National Guard. 

The National Guard Bureau has no objection to the enactment of 
section 12. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is the meaning of the striking out of ‘‘not to 
exceed 15 for any 1 pool’? What is the pool? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Well, in the old days, they used to pool the 
equioment. Now it is issued to units. So we don’t use that language 
any more. 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean you would pool the equipment of the units 
within a city or a given area? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you are restricted to 15 for the pool? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, each unit keeps its own equipment? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And has its own 

Colonel Van Kirk. Of course, we may establish pools in camps still. 
Rather than move the heavy equipment—tanks and such as that 
pools are established now. But this language would allow us more 
latitude with reference to that. When we proposed to strike out this 
old language, limiting it to pools, we hadn’t been using it in years in 
the sense in which it was originally enacted. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, that portion has not been carried in the appro- 
priation language, has it? 

Colonel Van Kirk. No. The language that has been carried in the 
appropriation is that caretakers may be employed as civilians without 
regard to military rank. It used to be that nobody above a captain 
could be employed, but that is not true any more. 

Mr. Kitpay. That wasn’t true under the appropriation. You were 
relieved of that. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yesk sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So they are all now employed as civilians on whatever 
pay scale is set up for them. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Right. 

Mr. Kinpay. No matter what the rank may be? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Eighty-five percent of them, as I stated, have 
to belong to the Army cr Air National Guard. 

Mr. Tracy. May I add a statement there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. Just to clarify the record. Actually, since 1939 there 
has been a provision in the Army National Guard appropriation act 
lifting this limit of 15 on the number of caretakers for any 1 peol. So 
that is now and has been for 13 years included in the annual appropri- 
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ation acts. The number ot 15 was found to be inadequate before 
World War IT. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then there was another provision of appropriation 
acts. 

Mr. Tracy. As to the grades; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will go to 13. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could request at this 
time that Colonel Yan Kirk be permitted to testify on section 1 of 
H. R. 3799? He represents the National Guard Bureau on that 
section also, and since he is here at the table, if you wouldn’t mind, 
it would expedite matters. 

Mr. Kintpay. That will be all right. The only question is where it 
should appear in the hearings, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, it will appear actually in 
the bill, probably as section 25—no. It will appear as section 24, | 
think 

Mr. Kinpay. You mean if we consolidate the bills? 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we consolidate the bills, it will appear probably 
as section 24, because section 22 of 2821 should be the last section in 
the bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. But I mean the testimony that he gives now, whether 
we should take it back to that point in the hearings or just leave it 
here, 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, | don’t think it will have an adverse effect 
on it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. You can go right ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Since World War II, we have had authority 
in the appropriation language for command inspections by regimental 
and battalion commanders and staffs. Up until the time this lan- 
guage Was put into the appropriation act we required inspections by 
regulation, but there was no pay except appropriate duty pay for 
these people when they made their inspections. As a result, we have 
approximately $20,000 to permit these people to inspect their units 
the division, regimental commanders, and the other designated people. 
It was done under the regulations put out by the Bureau. This 
language will write it into basic law and will provide that they may 
get their per diem, but of course no mileage because they probably 
have their own vehicles except under certain circumstances, 

I have here our latest regulations on the subject, which are very 
limiting. They would draw their basic pay, but not their allowances 
because they are in an appropriate duty status at that time. 

Mr. Kinpay. They would only draw base pay? , 

Colonel Van Kirk. They would draw their basic pay. That is, a 
captain making an inspection would draw the basic pay of his rank 
and time in grade, but would not draw allowances—that is, quarters 
and subsistence—for that day. 

Mr. BLANp¥Forp. It is the same thing as drill pay? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Drill pay; ves. 

Mr. Kirnpay. You said under regulations you had the $20,000. I 
take it that was appropriated for that purpose? 

Mr. Tracy. For the travel expenses, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yes; for the travel expenses. The way it pro- 
vides now, the traveler concerned may use—these are our present 
regulations—a transportation request and reimbursement will be made 
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in accordance with the provisions of joint travel regulations when 
travel is performed in privately owned conveyances. Per diem is 
provided in joint travel regulations as authorized. In all cases, when 
reimbursement for travel is requested, personnel must be in appro- 
priate duty status, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Has the word “commanders” ever been ques- 
tioned? 

Colonel Van Kirk. No, sir; not that I know of. We label it as 
command inspections and 

Mr. Buanprorp. | am just wondering if you would have the prob- 
lem of a National Guard commander trying to designate some other 
officer to perform the inspection for him. 

Colone! Van Kirk. No. As I understand it, he could do that. 
Jt wouldn’t mean that it would have to be performed by the com- 
mander himself, 

You, as a regimental commander, could say to your G—1, or S-1, 
“Go and inspect that unit.” 

Mr. Kinpay. This just means that where the units are scattered 
he gets duty pay while he is making inspection of units in his 
command? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yes, sir; and travel:expenses. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is he required to do that at any stated period? 

Colonel Van Kirk. No. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, if he is worth his salt, he does. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Sir? 

Mr. Kinpay. If he is worth his salt, he does. 

Colonel Vaw Kirk. Oh, ves; because he has a Federal inspection 
coming up next spring and of course if he doesn’t meet that then we 
may withdraw Federal recognition from that unit and they are very 
proud of the records that they make. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, withdrawing Federal recognition means a 
lot of things, doesn’t it? 

Colonel Van Kirk. [It means a lot of things. It means they don't 
get paid and equipment comes away from them and a few things like 
that. As you well know, the National Guard officer puts in 2 or 5 
days every week that he doesn't get paid for because of the love of 
the game, I guess. 

Mr. Kirpay. Did you have any other provisions here, Colonel 
Van Kirk? 

Colonel Van Kirk. Sir? 

Mr. Kitpay. Were there any other provisions affecting the National 
Guard? 

Colonel Van Kirk. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. Tracy. That is all, Mr. Chairman, affecting the guard. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Van Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead, Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 13 of H. R. 2821 would permit disbursing 
officers to use for current expenditures moneys which they received 
as receipts from sales or other sources instead of depositing these 
funds to the credit of the Treasury and then withdrawing tlie same 
funds for current use in their disbursing activities. This constitutes 
merely an accounting convenience since the disbursing officer must 
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account for all these collections and thus they do not actually receive 
any extra funds in any way. 

This authority has been carried in the appropriation acts since 
1937. It arises from the fact, Mr. Chairman, that there is a basic 
law, section 3617 of the Revised Statutes, which states that moneys 
received from any source whatever for the use of the United States 
must be deposited into the Treasury at as early a day as practicable. 
A strict interpretation of that would mean that a disbursing officer 
who received collections arising from sales of Government property 
or any source whatever would have to run down to a Government 
depositary bank and deposit those funds to the credit of the Treasury. 
Then if he needed an equivalent amount of cash for his regular dis- 
bursing operation, he would have to turn around and requisition that 
same cash which he had deposited in the bank a few minutes before. 

It, in other words, would simply mean turning the money into the 
bank and then withdrawing it again. So, this permits him to retain 
those collections in his accounts, accounting for them properly : 
the end of each month, indicating the source from which receive 
and the proper account to which they are to be credited. 

Mr. Kinpay. You say this has been carried since 1937? 

Mr. Tracy. Since 1937; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, could he conceivably have a large sum of money 
on hand that he is not depositing? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, the amount of cash which a disbursing officer is 
permitted to keep on hand is governed by regulations put out by the 
disbursing chief of each department. It depends on the particular 
disbursing office involved. Some offices must necessarily keep large 
amounts of cash on hand. But the level of the cash is restricted by 
the chief disbursing officer of each department. 

Mr. Kinpay. And what is the repeal? 

Mr. Tracy. The subsection (b) would repeal section 25 of Public 
Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, which is permanent authority 
on this subject for the Navy. The thought, again, is that this sec- 
tion 13 (a) would provide uniform authority for all of the military 
Departments. 

Mr. Kinpay. Let’s go ahead with 14. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 14 covers appropriation language authority 
which has been carried for about 8 years, which permits the repayment 
of erroneous collections made from militayr or civilian personnel or 
from States, Territories, or the District of Columbia, or members of 
National Guard units of such States or Territories. A simple example 
of the meaning of this provision is the instance where certain Govern- 
ment property is lost and the individual is charged for that loss and 
the money is deducted from his pay. Later, it turns out that the 
property has been found. TRe individual actually was not responsible 
for the loss. There is no way in which he can be immediately repaid 
for the amount which has already been deducted from his pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. What does he do? Go to the Comptroller General 
with a claim? 

Mr. Tracy. He can go to the Comptroller General and wait for the 
payment of a claim or he can await a special appropriation for the 
purpose. Obviously, that is not too good for the morale of military 
personnel, when they are erroneously charged for some loss, to have 
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to wait possibly a year or two to get the money back again that has 
been collected from them. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Of course, this covers all erroneous collections? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. This permits us to make im- 
mediate repayment of the amount which was erroneously collected 
from the individual or from the National Guard unit, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. BLianprorp. What is the definition of an erroneous collection 
as contrasted with a claim? I mean, is there a distinction between a 
claim involving facts and a clear-out erroneous collection? 

Mr. Tracy. An erroneous collection is one that was based on a 
supposed set of facts which was later found to be incorrect. 

In other words, to give another example of it, possibly Private 
John Doe was indebted to the Government for a duplicate payment 
of an allotment and through error the deduction was made on the 
payroll from the pay due to Private John S. Doe. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, it is an obvious error. 

Mr. Tracy. It is obviously erroneous, an administrative error of 
some sort or an error of supposed facts. 

Mr. Kitpay. In the situation vou have given there about the two 
John Does, that payment couldn't be corrected under permanent law 
at this time? 

Mr. Tracy. There is no way we can pay it ourselves, Mr. Chair- 
man. The point is that we have already paid that individual the full 
amount of pay and allowances that is due to him under the law, and 
we can’t pay him again for the same period of time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, now, suppose a man is under a judgment for 
forfeiture of a portion of his pay. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. And they carry it on for an extra month after the 
full amount had been collected; that couldn’t be corrected under 
existing permanent law? 

Mr. Tracy. That would be an erroneous collection, and there is 
no permanent authority whereby we can repay that. 

Mr. Kintpay. Or if his insurance allotment was deducted twice 
through error. 

Mr. Tracy. That is another example; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. None of those, without present appropriation-bill 
provisions or this permanent legislation? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Let’s go ahead. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 15 would enact into permanent law the 
authority now carried in annual appropriation acts to make expendi- 
tures for inter-American relations. ‘This covers such items as expenses 
of military missions to Latin-American countries, the translation and 
printing of military texts to be used by South American armies, the 
operation of a school in Panama by the Army, and expenses of visits 
of Latin-American officers to the United States for the purpose of 
indoctrination in United States military methods. That authority 
has been carried in appropriation acts for a number of years. The 
Navy now has permanent authority of that type in Public Law 604 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Kripay. Do I understand, then, that these Latin-American 
students who are brought to the United States—we pay their trans- 
portation? 
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Mr. Tracy. We pay their travel expenses; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do we pay their subsistence while they are here? 

Mr. Tracy. We pay their subsistence; that is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And vice-versa, when our officers go down there? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; they are generally reciprocal arrangements. For 
example, if we send missions to the South American countries, the 
travel expenses of our officers going down there are paid and in many 
cases allowances while our officers are in the South American country 
are paid by that country. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, would that apply to Latin-American aviation 
cadets? 

Mr. Tracy. It might so apply; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiutpay. We bring them up here and pay their subsistence 
and teach them to fly at our expense? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, it would depend on the particular arrangement. 
As far as I know, we don’t have any system of bringing them up here 
for training of that tvpe and paying all their expenses. This is 
simply the travel—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, we do have a great many of them 
brought up. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. I have seen graduating classes of 25 and 30 of them 
at a time. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. But their regular pay and allowances 
are paid by their own army. We simply pay the travel and subsist- 
ence expenses while they are actually in a travel status. If they come 
up here and take a course, we don’t pay them anything during the 
time they are at school. 

Mr. Kinpay. But we do bring them up and subsist them and train 
them. 

Mr. Tracy. While traveling. In many cases, of course, they do 
considerable traveling. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just while traveling? 

Mr. Tracy. That is the idea; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That language doesn’t say so. I am thinking of 
the Brazilian students who come up here and go through the Naval 
Academy or West Point or something of that nature. 

Mr. Tracy. I believe that is covered by the Military Academy 
authority. They draw the same allowance as a cadet. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But this language would permit subsistence while 
they are here? 

Mr. Kinpay. It would do that; yes. 

Mr. Tracy. It appears to cover that, but we do not pay the sub- 
sistence for personnel who are actually resident at a school taking a 
course of instruction. 

Mr. Kintpay. Is this substantially the language of the appropria- 
tion bills? 

Mr. Tracy. I will read the language of the appropriation, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary of the Army to adopt such 
measures, appropriate to the functions and activities of the Department of the 
Army, as he may deem advisable to promote better relations with the other 
American countries, including transportation and subsistence expenses while 
traveling in the Western Hemisphere of Army officers and military students of 
the other American countries and Army officers of the United States. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That is a good deal broader than the language you 
have here. Of course, this is something we don’t want to—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is actually more restrictive in two respects, 
Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. Kitpay. Subsistence while traveling. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Plus the fact it is confined to military students. 

Mr. Kiipay. It is a delicate situation that I wouldn’t want to 
take the sole responsibility of changing, because it has to do with 
relations with Latin-American Republics. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There would be no objection to adding the word 
“military” in front of the word ‘‘students’’, would there? 

Mr. Tracy. No objection to that at all, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captain Bruton, do vou know just what is done 
under it, what the practice is and how it has worked out? 

Captain Bruron. To the best of my knowledge, sir, all the personnel 
brought up under this authority has been military personnel. 

I am not certain, sir, whether or not we pay their subsistence only 
while in a travel status, or while at the school. It depends somewhat 
on reciprocal arrangements with those countries. They provide some- 
what the same thing. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is why I hesitate to put a change in it. 

Captain Bruron. Yes, sir. The Navy language is substantially 
the same as in the bill under consideration, except the military. 

Mr. Kinpay. | doubt if there weuld be much danger of funds being 
taken out of the military appropriation for anything other than mili- 
tary students. 

Mr. Tracy. As far as I know, Mr. Chairman, that is all we have 
ever trained, is military students. 

Mr. Kinpay. If the Navy legislation which is apparently repealed 
by this section does not contain the word ‘‘military”’ before ‘student,’ 
I don’t think we should put it in this one. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is not in the Navy law. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go ahead with the next section. 

We better leave that alone. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 16 would provide the authority to make 
advance payments of Government funds in instances where such pay- 
ments are required by the laws or regulations of foreign countries. 
It would also provide authority to make advance payments for rent 
in such foreign countries for such periods as may be necessary to accord 
with local custom. 

In addition, it provides the authority to make advance payments 
of tuition. This authority has been carried in appropriation acts 
since 1942. In many foreign countries, it is necessary to make ad- 
vance payments for certain supplies and services, particularly for 
rent. For example, in China several vears ago we found that it was 
impossible for our officers to obtain quarters unless they paid a year’s 
rent in advance. It is a little difficult for some of them to find those 
funds from their own personal accounts. 

In the case of tuition, it is obvious; it is the general practice among 
colleges and universities to require the tuition payment in advance, 
at the beginning of each term. 

Another example of advance payments required in foreign coun- 
tries is insurance payments in Switzerland. We found it was neces- 
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sary for our attaché in Switzerland to have the official Government 
vehicle there insured under liability insurance and that had to be 
paid in advance. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go ahead with the next section. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 17 would replace appropriation language 
which permits the issue of a suit of clothing and a small amount of 
money to persons who are released from military prisons. Wherever 
it is possible, the civilian clothing that the prisoner had at the time 
of his original confinement is used, but in certain cases they have no 
such clothing or it has deteriorated beyond the point of use. The 
donation of funds which would be authorized by this section is neces- 
sarv so that prisoners may provide themselves with food and other 
personal necessities while they are en route to their homes or other 
destinations. If they don’t have a small amount of cash, we have 
found that they tend to resort to criminal practices to obtain the 
necessary funds. The maximum amount of $30 which is specified in 
this section is the same amount as is authorized by law for the Bureau 
of Prisons. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then, (b) brings the Navy into line? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir; (b) would repeal the Navy statute 
which provides for the issue of civilian clothing to discharged prisoners. 

Mr. Kinpay. How long has this been carried in appropriation bills? 

Mr. Tracy. I don’t have the date on that, Mr. Chairman, but ts 
has been carried for a good many vears. I did check on that at one 
time. It runs back, as I recall, about 50 or more years. 

Mr. Kinpay. But it is comparable to the clothing issue and money 
allowance to persons released from Federal penitentiaries, civilians? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. It is the same practice as is followed 
by the Bureau of Prisons under the existing law. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, that is essential. We will go ahead to 
section IS. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 18 is a provision which states that the cost of 
transportation from the point of origin to the first point of storage 
or consumption of military supplies and equipment shall be charged 
to the appropriation from which such supplies or equipment are 
procured, From the budgetary standpoint, it is often more practi- 
cable to include this first destination transportation in the amount 
estimated for the procurement of the item. However, in the instance 
where a special appropriation exists for transportation of Government 
property, it Is necessary to have some special provision in the law in 
order to be able to charge the procurement appropriation for that 
first destination transportation. 

Mr. Kinpay. Charge the Transportation Corps otherwise? 

Mr. Tracy. Otherwise, we would be required to charge the specific 
appropriation, which is that of the Transportation Corps in the case 
of the Army. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, the Uniform Procurement Act provides 
that in letting contracts the cost of transportation, the original trans- 
portation, shall be taken into consideration in an attempt to reduce 
the item cost to the Government. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. If it is not coming out of the appropriation of the 
man letting the contract, the same desire to reduce the cost would not 
be present. 








Mr. Tracy. In addition there would be some accounting difficulty 
in splitting the cost between the procurement appropriation and the 
transportation appropriation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the contracting officer is watching his ap- 
propriation and not the Transportation Corps’ appropriation. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of course, I found that that provision of the Uniform 
Procurement Act is gotten around by the agency requesting the 
procurement failing to give distribution. In that instance, the con- 
tracting officer does not take into consideration the cost of the original 
transportation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They make their contracts f. 0. b., don’t they? 

Mr. Kitpay. Either make them f. 0. b. or they simply order them 
through the Quartermaster. I ran into a case of foot lockers, 500,000 
of them. There was no distribution stated. So the contracting 
officer in New York didn’t take into consideration the original cost 
of transportation and accepted the delivery of all of them in New 
York City where practically none of them would be used. It is an 
item that we are going to have to look into in connection with the 
Uniform Procurement Act, because it does violate the spirit of it by 
the simple expedient of not giving distribution points to the con- 
tracting officer. 

Mr. Tracy. The normal practice in the Army is to include the 
first destination transportation in the procurement cost. That is the 
way our budgets are set up at the present time. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, this has been carried in the appropriation acts? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. | really believe it constitutes a restriction on the 
Department. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, you will notice, Mr. Chairman, that there is an 
escape clause at the end of this section which says “except where 
otherwise specifically appropriated for.” 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. That is to provide for the Navy, as I recall, because 
of the fact that their budget structure is set up on a different. basis 
from that of the Army. It is a matter of budget structure and for 
that reason we have to leave this clause fléxible. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will go on to section 20. I believe we had section 
19 up vesterday. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. Section 20 is simply a matter of accounting 
convenience required for the purpose of simplifving the budgeting 
for travel expenses. It provides that appropriations available for 
travel or transportation which are current on the date of relief from 
duty station of personnel traveling under orders shall be charged with 
all expenses in connection with such travel. It is designed to take 
care of those cases where travel starts in one fiscal vear and concludes 
in the next fiscal vear. This section makes clear which appropriation 
is to be charged for the transportation. 

Mr. Kinpay. It would be the second fiscal vear, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Tracy. It would be the first fiscal vear if the officer departs 
from his duty station, say, on the 29th of June. 

Mr. Kitpay. Current on the date of relief from duty? 

Mr. Tracy. Date of relief; ves, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is the meaning of the last clause? 
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Mr. Tracy. “Regardless of time of arrival’’? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. That means that even if he departs on the 29th of 
June of one fiscal year and arrives at his destination on the 2d or 3d 
of July of the next fiscal year, that all of the travel costs incident to 
that change of station will be charged to the first fiscal year, rather than 
the cost being split between the two fiscal vears. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is just a question of which fiscal year it will be 
charged against? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. It doesn’t make any increase or decrease in the amount 
of money that the Government has to payment. 

Mr. Tracy. It doesn’t affect the total payment. 

Mr. Kinpay. Merely an accounting proposition? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. It simplifies the preparation of budget esti- 
mates because we can estimate how many travel moves will originate 
in a particular fiscal year and provide in that appropriation the funds 
necessary to cover such movements. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Didn’t the Navy have separate legislation that 
permitted this? It seems to me you had legislation which permitted 
dependent travel, for example, to be chargeable to the fiscal vear 
appropriation in which the orders were issued and the man was relieved 
from active duty even though the dependents didn’t move for another 
2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Cuermak. Actually, we have been considering all our problems 
in terms of section 604 which is contained in the general appropriation 
act, 

Mr. Tracy. Which covers exactly the same wording. 

Mr. Cuermak. Which covers the whole situation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have been charging dependents’ travel to 
the past fiscal vear. In other words, when a dependent isn’t per- 
mitted to join the member immediately, if he was ordered to active 
duty in one fiscal vear, | mean ordered to a new duty station in one 
fiscal year and was authorized transportation but the dependents’ 
transportation was delayed, the amount of that, estimated amount 
of that transportation was set aside in your original fise al year and 
it was paid out of the funds appropriated for that fiscal vear? 

Mr. CHERMAK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. That has been done under authority of the appropria- 
tion act, as Mr. Chermak states. 

Mr. Coermak. That is right. 

Mr. Tracy. The present appropriation authority applies to all 
three services. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go to section 21. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 21 pertains to certain authority for transfer 
of vessels and Mr. Chermak of the Navy will discuss this section. 

Mr. Cuermak. The purpose of this section is to permit the transfer 
of merchant vessels or former military auxiliaries to either the Mari- 
time Admininistration, Department of the Army, or the Department 
of the Navy from either of these agencies. ‘These vessels may be 
transferred or otherwise made available without reimbursement upon 
request of the head of one of these agencies and the approval of the 
ageney having jurisdiction of the vessel to be transferred or made 
available, This section restates the authority which has been 
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contained under the head “Transportation service, Army’? in appro- 
priation acts since 1946. Under section lla of the Merchant Ship 
Sales of 1946, the Maritime Administration was authorized to place 
in a national defense reserve certain vessels owned by it. A vessel 
placed in such reserve was limited in its use to the period in which 
vessels may be requisitioned under section 902 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. Section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act related 
to the requisitioning or purchase of vessels in times of emergency 
by the Maritime Administration and did not concern itself with 
the transfer of such vessel to the Navy or the Army. It was not clear 
whether such transfer could be accomplished without reimbursement. 
For this reason the provisions of section 21 of H. R. 2821 are necessary 
to permit the transfer of vessels held in the national defense reserve 
fleet to either the Department of the Navy or the Department of the 
Army to be used for the purpose of national defense as provided in the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act, 1946. 

At present, the Military Sea Transportation Service has 365 ships 
Which is obtained from the Maritime Administration. Approxi- 
mately 100 of these ships were transferred subsequent to 1946  pur- 
suant to the authority contained in current appropriation acts similar 
to that contained in section 21 of the proposed bill. The type of 
vessels transferred were passenger-carrving vessels, tankers, and cargo 
ships. This authority was also emploved for the transfer of tugs 
between the military services whenever it was found that the need of 
the transferee for such tugs was greater than the need of the transferor. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is there any law that permits the Maritime Com- 
mission to take a ship that has been transferred or made available to it 
under this authority and then sell it or give it away? 

Mr. CHermak. Yes, sir, there is authority for the disposition of 
ships under the Ship Sales Act, 1946. In fact, the Navy transferred 
many of its surplus ships at that time to the Maritime Commission 
and they disposed of the ships for commercial use, or else put them 
into the National Defense Reserve Fleet as required by the act. 

Then subsequent to that, if we had a need we requested the ship, 
and if it was available in the National Defense Reserve Fleet, it was 
transferred to us. 

* Mr. BLanprorp. | think this committee has taken a rather firm 
position, Mr. Chairman, on the transfer of naval vessels. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, of course that has been a very controversial 
issue around here for quite some time. There also came up in the 
independent offices appropriation debate this vear the matter of 
transfer of vessels. So this is a very large subject, especially where 
the Navy or the Army could transfer to the Maritime Administration 
and then it could sell, because this debate developed that the Mari- 
time Commission prior to the Maritime Administration, had sold 
many ships for maybe 10 cents on the dollar of original cost and then 
chartered them back and paid in charter fees a great deal more than 
had been paid for the vessel and then when it was lost as a result of 
enemy action, paid two and three times as much as the cost of 
original acquisition by the ship line that operated the ship. 

So L don't know. [ama little bit over my head on this. I know 
there is a great deal of controversy about both merchant-ship trans- 
fers and naval-vessel transfers. 
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Mr. Cuermak. Well, the type of vessels that the Navy has been 
transferring to the Maritime Commission were merchant-tvpe vessels. 
At no time did we transfer to them any combat vessels. 

Mr. Kivpay. I am sure that is true. I don’t think that that phase 
of it 

Mr. CHERMAK. Nor is it intended here. 

Mr. Kitpay. That phase of it is involved. And we have recently 
passed legislation to control the transfer of any naval vessel, any com- 
bat vessel of any type. But the merchant vessel portion of it became 
very active on the floor this year, especially on dispositions by the 
Maritime Commission. And you have stated that the Navy could 
transfer—- 

Mr. Coermak. Under this authority. 

Mr. Kinpay. Under this authority upon request of the Maritime 
Administration and consent of the Navy, transfer to the Maritime 
Administration, and then under the Ship Sales Act it could dispose of 
the ships. 

Mr. CHERMAK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. The similar authority in the appropriation bill was 
earried in which bill? 

Mr. Tracy. It has been carried in the Army portion of the Defense 
Appropriation Act since 1946. 

Mr. Kitpay. The question that I mentioned arose in the independ- 
ent oflices appropriation bills this year. I think that we had better 
hold this section open until we can have a discussion with the chairman 
and my colleague from Texas on the independent offices appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Cuermak. Frankly, sir, the authority we are seeking at this 
time is the authority for the Maritime Commission to transfer to us. 

Mr. Kitpay. It works both ways. 

Mr. Curermak. It works both ways in this legislation. However, 
we have not transferred any vessels to the Maritime Commission since 
1946. Our need has been an increasing need and we are seeking the 
vessels, rather than 

Mr. Kinpay. If this should become permanent law and the existing 
need for surface vessels would be curtailed, you would go in the op- 
posite direction, I take it? 

Mr. CuerMak. Yes, sir. However, it is possible that even without 
this authority if the Maritime Administration was appointed the dis- 
posal agency for surplus ships, as it was under the Ship Sales Act, we 
would transfer surplus ships to them for disposition, to the same extent 
as we transfer surplus property to a single agency for disposition. 

Mr. Kitpay. We won't reject the section at this time, but we will 
hold it open. 

Mr. CuerMak. Surely. 

Mr. Kinpay. So I can have a discussion with Mr. Thomas about it. 

Mr. Tracy. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Section 22. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 22 of the act permits the delegation by the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretaries of the Military Departments 
of the authority provided by the various sections of this act, except 
the authority to prescribe or approve regulations. That is more or 
less standard authority which is designed to avoid placing a large 
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number of administrative duties in the Secretaries on the basis of per- 
sonal performance by them of such duties. 

Mr. Kiipay. Has this been carried in appropriation bills? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; this type of authority has not been carried in 
appropriation bills. But because of the fact that a number of sections 
of this bill state that the Secretaries of the various military depart- 
ments or the Secretary of Defense, perform certain duties, it was con- 
sidered advisable to permit the delegation by them of those duties, 
with the exception of the authority to prescribe or approve regulations 
which is not normally delegated. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, it goes much further than the usual right 
of delegation. It provides for redelegation. 

Mr. Tracy. This does provide for redelegation. 

Mr. Kitpay. All the way down the line. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Didn’t we have some legislation here a few years ago 
designed to relieve the Secretaries of a great deal of the routine 
approvals they had to make? 

Mr. Buanprorp. As a matter of fact, we had one last year, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Mr. Tracy. Last year there was one enacted; that is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. How does that affect this provision? 

Mr. Tracy. Frankly, I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether it 
covers the field or not. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There were a series of provisions in there. It 
was a technical bill. In other words, the Secretary, for example, of 
the Navy, I think, himself had to approve all retirements and things 
of that nature and there were a whole series of provisions in which 
we permitted authority to be delegated which had previously been 
construed to be a nondelegable authority. 

Mr. Kitpay. Did that come off? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir; 1 am sure it did. 

Mr. Tracy. The authority to delegate as far as the Secretary of 
the Navy is concerned, is contained in Public Law 604, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Last Congress, Kighty-first Congress? 

Mr. Tracy. Of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Krtpay. Seventy-ninth. 

Mr. Tracy. Which is the original Navy points-of-order bill, a 
similar bill which covered the Navy only. Section 39 of that act did 
permit the Secretary of the Navy to delegate with or without power 
of redelegation the authority which was conferred on him by that 
points-of-order bill. 

I believe the reasoning behind it was that the sections contained in 
Public Law 604 as well as the sections in this points-of-order bill are 
principally administrative matters. They are not the type of thing 
that normally are or could possibly be done personally by the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the implied power to delegate is there with- 
out this language, in those cases in which powers can be delegated. 
Now, this section goes further than that by giving the power to dele- 
gate in those cases where there is not an implied authority to delegate 
and that is particularly true on a redelegation of authority. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kixpay. Of course, it gets you into the whole technical field of 
power and the delegation of powers. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. . 

Mr. Kitpay. And your provision here is just wide open, except as to 
regulations. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; that is perfectly true. But on the other hand, 
the matters contained in this bill are simply administrative matters. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is not limited to this bill. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; this section 22 is limited to the authority 
contained in this act. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is true; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What harm would there be in striking out the 
words ‘‘with or without authority to make successive redeles ‘gations’? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, it is the practice, within the Army at least, for 
these authorities to filter down through staff channels. For example, 
the Secretary might delegate the general authority to the Under 
Secretary or an Assistant Secretary w ho in turn would delegate it to 
one of the general staff agencies, which in turn might designate one of 
the technical services such as the Chief of Tr ansportation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is an implied authority, anyway, as to 
redelegate. 

Mr. Tracy. Generally, it is, but if the law specifically states that 
the Secretary of the Department may do such and such, there always 
arises the question as to whether that is a discretionary matter or 
simply a ministerial act. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, isn’t it the general rule on the delegation of 
power that the power to delegate can’t be redelegated? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, without some spec cific provision for it. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now, let’s ; take this in connection with section 19, 
as we decided yesterday to amend it, permitting minor construction, 
extensions, and what not, not to exceed $50,000 or $200,000 upon a 
finding by the Secretary. 

Mr. Tracy. Right. 

Mr. Kiupay. Wouldn’t we then be in conflict here? We have given 
the Secretary only the power to permit construction, extensions, and 
what not in excess of $50,000 and then we come along and provide 
that any power delegated in this act can be delegated and rede legated. 

Mr. Tracy. That, of course, is a provision that was not included in 
the original bill. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is correct. 

Mr. Tracy. In that particular instance certainly there would be no 
intent that the Secretary of Defense should delegate that authority to 
the military departments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I recommend this, that Mr. 
Tracy and myself go through the bill and try to prepare an analysis 
of the sections which probably should not contain an authority to 
delegate or redelegate the power. 

Mr. Kixtpay. I think so. This is always a very difficult question 
of delegation. We have had some of our toughest fights around here 
on a question of delegations, especially during the war when we had 
agencies set up by Executive order rather than by statute. I guess 
one of the hardest fights we ever had here was the delegation of the 
President’s powers in connection with the Selective Service Act, in dele- 
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gating part of them to the Selective Service System and part to the 
War Manpower Commission. 

At one time, we provided that the President could delegate but 
that if he did delegate he would have to delegate to the Selective Service 
System and no other agency. 

Mr. Tracy. Right. : 

Mr. Kitpay. So those things have come up here. They recur fre- 
quently; sometimes interdepartmental disputes and other things are 
involved. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. So it does become a very troublesome thing. This is 
something not contained in any previous appropriation bills. This is 
original legislation. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Practically everything else we have in here is taken 
into law, provisions of recurring appropriation bills. Suppose you 
get together on that and then report back to the committee when we 
have some other members here on it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Kiiupay. We will hold that one in abeyance, along with the 
other one, and go to section 23. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. Section 23 would repeal a portion of section 
35 of Public Law 604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress which provides 
authority to the Navy for the payment of cash rewards to civilians 
for suggestions that result in improvements in the efficiency or 
economy of the Navy. The same general field is now covered by 
section 14 of Public Law 600 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. The 
purpose of this repeal is to bring the Navy in on a uniform basis 
with the other departments of the Government so that they will be 
covered by the same statutory authority to make awards for sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Kinpay. What is Public Law 600? 

Mr. Tracy. Public Law 600 of the Seventy-ninth Congress was 
an act which placed certain administrative provisions into the per- 
manent law. It covered all the agencies of the Government. 1 have 
a copy of it here somewhere, | believe. 

To authorize certain administrative expenses in Government departments— 

It covered certain types of travel expenses of civilian employees. 
It covered authority to hire experts and consultants. It covered 
authority for exchange—— 

Mr. Kintpay. You remember which committee handled that? 

Mr. Tracy. Of property. Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. I should think so. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is clear that all of the departments have the power 
under Public Law 600 or other provisions to make these awards? 

Mr. Tracy. Generally that is true. There is one distinction. 
The over-all authority contained in Public Law 600 is limited to 
awards to civilian employees of the Government Departments. 
This section 35 of Public Law 604, the Navy statute, permitted such 
awards to be made both to civilian employees and to persons in civil 
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life. So the Navy authority is somewhat broader than the general 
over-all authority. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are you repealing that authority of the Navy in this 
provision? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But it is clear that the awards can still be made for 
improvements in procedures or the development of a devise or a 
gadget to result in economy and efficiency within the departments? 

Mr. Tracy. Insofar as our own emplovees are concerned. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. That is so, our civilian employees. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that is probably as far as it ought to go. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, that is matter of policy, Mr. Chairman. There 
have been a number of cases in the past where people in civil life 
have made quite valuable suggestions. I don’t know how far the 
Navy has gone with the program of that type or whether they utilize 
it at all at the present time. 

Captain Bruron. I am not very familiar with the program, Mr. 
Chairman. I do know that the repeal of these two subsections are 
satisfactory to the Navy. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will go to section 24. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 24 would enact into permanent law the pro- 
visions of a general provision of the Defense Appropriation Act which 
makes appropriations available for the purchase of copyrights, letters 
patent, applications for such copyrights and letter patent, licenses, 
designs, and design data. 

This authority as now carried in the appropriation act applies to 
all three of the military departments. 

Mr. Kizpay. Well, it is essential that you have that, isn’t it, if 
you are going to procure licenses? 

Mr. Tracy. It is very essential. 

Mr. Kiupay. Patent rights. 

Mr. Tracy. I think Mr. Milans, of the Navy, is here and might 
clarify. 

Mr. Mitans. Mr. Chairman, I am from the Office of Patent Counsel 
of the Navy Department. 

Mr. BLANpForp. What is your first name, Mr. Milans? 

Mr. Minans. Robert 5. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Mr. Milans. 

Mr. Minans. Mr. Chairman, we have, for some time, had the 
authority to buy licenses, copyrights, applications for patents, under 
section 34 of Public Law 604, that is the Navy Act, which this bill 
takes the place of. That has been in appropriation acts for years and 
years. Section 613 of Public Law 759, Eighty-first Congress, also 
provides that for the armed services. 

In support of that act, we not only included the purchase of patents 
and licenses—could I get this off the record a moment? 

Mr. Kitpay. If it should be off the record, we will go off the record. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think this should be on the 
record. 

Mr. Kiupay. On the record, then. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is your definition of designs and design 
data, Mr. Milans? That language is a little different from the ap- 
propriation language that you have heretofore had. 











Mr. Miuans. That is correct, sir. Under section 613 of the 
Appropriation Act, there is language that says the money available 
for the purchase of equipment, supplies, and materials shall also be 
available for the purchase of— 


production studies, factory plans, and other production data, including specifica- 
tions and detailed drawings. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, this is not broad enough to buy 
know-how? 

Mr. Miuans. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Designs and design data only would limit you to 
the actual design of something and you wouldn’t be able to take with 
it all of the experience that somebody had gained actually operating 
the patent that you purchase or the ‘design “that you want? 

Mr. Mitans. That is our whole objective; yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, in the past have you been able to buy 
know-how, that is, prepared know-how that has been reduced to 
writing, or the people who would come along and instruct you in the 
use of ‘something? 

Mr. Mitans. Yes; we have bought it. 

Mr. Tracy. Under the provisions of this Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But by stretching your imagination, is that 
about what you mean to say? 

Mr. Mitans. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, you think you should have at least more 
clear-cut authority to go out and purchase the know-how to go with 
this design data? 

Mr. Minans. That is exactly correct, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Tracy. There is some question as to whether this wording, 
“designs and design data,’ covers the field that it was intended to 
cover, which is actually processes, Mr. Chairman, manufacturing 
data, things of that kind—as Mr. Blandford says, know-how. These 
are not necessarily items that can be patented. It is manufacturing 
processes, special methods. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is what I was wondering. It may be a pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Minans. That is correct. 

Mr. Kintpay. Rather than a novel design. 

Mr. Mitans. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Which would be patentable. 

Mr. Mitans. That is correct. It is actually not too well covered 
by the words “designs and design data.” | think we can admit 
that that is defective wording. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You mean learn for example a wrapping device 
in connection with refrigeration—let’s use that as an example. Now, 
they might be able to draw you a design and sell you a design for 
wrapping a ham, but along with that you want to know at what time 
you should refrigerate the ham and how you should refrigerate it. 
That is the thing you can’t purchase. 

Mr. Mians. It is the technical know-how. 

Mr. Cuermax. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chermak. 

Mr. Cuermak. In connection with this, I would like to point out 
that in struggling with all the intangibles that surround a production 
problem, we find out that occasionally we have to buy designs and 





design data prior to entering into production and it is essentially 
that aspect of our problem that designs and design data are to cover, 
because it isn’t related to a particular production but is related to the 
direction that the production will take, once we go into production. 
If you have procurement money, it is simple to solve all your pro- 
curement problems in terms of getting your copyrights, your factory 
plans, because it is intimately connected with turning out a particular 
product. But when you touch upon designs, you haven’t the product 
to turn out yet. Therefore, you can’t get the design. 

We want to be able to get the design so we could define the product 
that we want to turn out. That is one reason why we want to have 
authority to obtain designs and design data. 

Mr. Minans. Mr. Chairman, I believe it goes further than design 
data. It goes down to manufacturing data. That is the main thing 
that [ would like to have substituted in this bill—instead of design 
data, manufacturing data. 

Mr. Kitpay. Manufacturing data. 

Mr. Minans. Manufacturing. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You want design and manufacturing data? 

Mr. Tracy. Process also. 

Mr. Minans. Design, processes—the secret processes. If we had 
only designs and design data, we could never have authority insofar as 
this act is concerned to purchase— 

Mr. BLanprorp. On line 18, before the word “‘designs,’’? would this 
cover it, if you added the words “processes, manufacturing data, 
designs, and design data?”’ 

Mr. Minans. Mr. Blandford, I would go even simpler than that. 
I would just say after “designs,”’ insert a comma, then ‘‘process,”’ take 
out “and design” and say “and manufacturing’’—in other words, so 
that subclause 3 would read ‘designs, processes and manufacturing 
data.” 

Mr. Kiupay. That ought to get it. 

Mr. Mitans. I think manufacturing data is broad enough so that it 
would include everything that is in section 613. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Your’ suggestion is that it be 
processes,” 

Mr. Mitans. No; no comma after ‘‘processes.”’ 

Mr. BLanprorp. ‘Processes and manufacturing data.”’ 

Mr. Minans. “And manufacturing data.” 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, isit the intention of that language to include 
designs data, process data, and manufacturing data?” 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; that would be the intention of that, Mr. Bland- 
ford. 

Mr. Mintans. No. 1, we are afraid of the fact that designs is covered 
by the Air Corps Act of 1926, and, therefore, it may have a technical 
meaning in the law that will not be broad enough to include our 
objectives. 

Mr. Kinpay. After you have the patent or the patent rights, this 
would include the manner in which you put the thing together on the 
production line? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiipay. And things of that kind. 

Mr. Miuans. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. It can, of course, become very important, can’t it? 
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Mr. Mitans. In other words, the patents, although they have to be 
descriptive, do not tell us the tolerances, they do not tell us the 
material, and so forth. We have to go out and buy, at least have the 
funds available 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, the holder of a patent is protected against the 
Government, the same as against an individual? 

Mr. Miians. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that if you are to use a patented or manufacture 
a patented item or device you have to get the patent rights, the same 
as if you were in private business? 

Mr. Minians. That is correct, sir. 

In fact, this goes more to small business than it does to large 
business. In other words, when we go to RCA—our experience in 
the last war was when we went to the large manufacturers they will 
give us this information, within certain limitations as to private 
competition, but insofar as broadening the base of supply we could 
get the information. It is the smali manufacturer: He has not only 
a patent but he has a manufacturing know-how. 

Mr. Kitpay. Probably the only thing he has, the little one. 

Mr. Minans. We go out and ask him “we want to have you supply 
that to a large manufacturer, or another manufacturer,” and unless 
we have available funds to pay him for it, why I don’t think he will 
do it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That raises the question of subsection (b), or of 
section 24 (b), in connection with your settlement of claims for patent 
infringements. 

Mr. Mixans. I am trying to distinguish, Mr. Blandford, between 
personal know-how and patents. 

Mr. BLanprorp. | think it is covered. 

Mr. Mitans. I think there is a definite distinction there. Patents 
are one thing 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think the words “designs, processes, and manu- 
facturing data,’ will remove any doubt, along with the record. The 
only remaining question is whether or not you want to limit the settle- 
ment of past infringements of patents to appropriations made for 
the settlement of claims. I think, offhand, I can see objection to 
settling it, or limiting it to the settlement of claims. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, that does differ from the existing Appropriation 
Act authority, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Kintpay. Why was that done, Mr. Tracy? 

Mr. Tracy. Because at the present time, Mr. Chairman, it happens 
that the claims appropriation does contain a reference to the settle- 
ment of patent infringements. However, | might point out that 
these appropriation structures, budget structures, tend to vary from 
year to year and I| think it is inadvisable to freeze them into permanent 
law as this would do. 

Mr. Kixtpay. If you start out to get the item and you buy the 
patent rights, you charge it against the appropriation for the procure- 
ment of the item? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. If you just go ahead and pay no attention to the 
patent and infringe on it, under this language it will come out of the 
claims money. 

Mr. Tracy. Of the claims appropriation. 
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Mr. Kitpay. And it would promote the infringement of patents. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. I might point out also, Mr. Chairman, 
that, in many cases, the settlements which are made with the holder 
of a patent are simply on a lump-sum basis and it is impossible to tell 
how much of the settlement is for the past infringement and how much 
of it is for the future liceusing or permission to use that patent. It 
does seem a little absurd to split the total lump-sum settlement. be- 
tween two separate appropriations. The provision is undesirable, I 
think, from that standpoint. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, this provision for settling the infringement of 
patent: that would be an administrative settlement and not at the 
end of the litigation, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Tracy. This is before suit is brought, Mc. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. Of course, if it were litigation, then it would 
properly come out of claims money. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. And be certified to Congress for an appropriation to 
pay it as a claim. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right, as a judgment. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, my suggestion is that the language 
read “appropriations for the military departments available for the 
settlement of claims or available for procuremen: or manufacture of 
supplies, equipment, and materials,’ because of the dual situation 
that you have. I think the point you made, that probably people 
would not pay as much attention to paient infringements if they 
thought that some claims appropriation had to pay for the infringe- 
meats, is well takea. On the other haad, if you limiied the settlement 
to the appropriation for che procuremensé or manufacture of supplies, 
equipment, and macerials, theo, I am sure, you would rus into the 
situation of a paten’ being used by three or four differeat departments 
and each one of them claiming that they do not have the majoc iaterest 
i) the patent. You would never be able to settle your claim. It 
would have to go to court. If you made the fuads that were ava‘lable 
from various sources or if you just used the word “appropriations for 
tne military departments shall also be available,” in other words, aot 
put aav limitation on it and let it be settled at the secretarial level as 
to where the settlement would be made from. 

Mr. Kripay. Of course, vou have this consideration which does not 
apply to the prior acquisition of patent rights. The appropriation for 
the procurement may have long since lapsed by the time vou come to 
compensating for an infringement. That would not be present where 
you acquired the rights in advance. You would have the money and 
it would be available for that purpose. You know how much vou had. 
But it might come along two fiscal years later, when you finally agree 
there had been infringeme nt, and compensation is called for. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is even more reason, I think, for using the 
words ‘‘settlement of claims or available for procurement or manu- 
facture of supplies, equipment, and materials.”” Now, the only ques- 
tion remaining if you use that would be who would make the de- 
termination as to where those funds would come from. 

Mr. Tracy. That would be an administrative matter, Mr. Bland- 
ford, and would, as you say, be settled probably at the Secretary of 
Defense level if such disagreement ever arose. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Would you have any objection or do you think 
that that would be satisfactory language to add, what I have sug- 
gested? 

Mr. Tracy. Either one of the suggestions you have made would be 
acceptable to us and much more desirable than this language. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am afraid if you leave it as appropriations for 
the military departments, that you left it up in the air to this extent, 
that the Secretary of Defense might decide to take funds from the 
Navy for an Air Force infringement. 

Captain Bruron. No. The Secretary of Defense is not in this. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I’m basing that on what Mr. Tracy says, that it 
would be settled by the Secretary of Defense. 

Captain Bruron. I think he means Secretaries of the military 
departments. 

Mr. Tracy. What would happen, Mr. Blandford, is that the Appro- 
priation Act each year would specify which funds were available. 
Once the authority was placed in the permanent law to pay for these 
releases, it would simply be a matter of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee designating which particular appropriation was the one to be 
used. That is a proper budgetary matter at that stage. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. It just seems to me that lawyers that have been 
settling tort claims who might not be familiar with the infringement 
of a turbojet engine patent might be constrained to hold or to look at 
your settlement with a skeptical eye, whereas, the man who has been 
dealing with turbojet engines for a long time or the Department that 
has might realize that is a very favorable settlement and they ought to 
grab it fast before it goes to the Court of Claims or something of that 
nature. 

Mr. Tracy. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Krupay. But as a practical proposition, if the language sug- 
gested by Mr. Blandford were included to pay it either out of procures 
ment funds or claims funds, as a practical proposition, if the procure- 
ment funds were still available it would be charged to the procurement. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. If the appropriation had expired, there would be no 
other place to pay it but from appropriations for claims. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. That is correct. That could be done in that 
way. 

Mr. Kitpay. I should think that would be the way in which it 
would finally work out. If we used the language suggested by Mr. 
Blandford, would it be satisfactory on this phase of it? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir, although there is one technical difficulty on 
this phase of it, as Mr. Chermak just pointed out, in that section (b) 
says “appropriations for the military departments available for the 
settlement of claims.’ It happens that at the present time the claims 
appropriation is made to the Secretary of Defense rather than to the 
military departments. So it might be advisable, to clarify that, to 
simply state “appropriations for the Department of Defense,” which 
would cover both the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the three 
military departments. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Why not just say “appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense available for the settlement of claims, or appropria- 
tions for the military departments available for procurement or manu- 
facture of supplies, equipment, and materials’’? 
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Mr. Tracy. That would be better, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Subsequent appropriation bills might appropriate it 
to the Secretaries of the military departments. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That will solve that. 

Mr. Tracy. That will cover it. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that language will be satisfactory. Now, we 
have the other bill. 

Mr. BLANpFoRD. Sections 2, 3, 4 of 3799. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 2 of H. R. 3799 would make applicable appro- 
priations of the Department of Defense available for insurance of 
official motor vehicles. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is necessary, Mr. Tracy, in view of the pre- 
vious language you used in making advance payments. I think you 
used an example of Swiss insurance. 

Mr. Kinpay. That was the prepayment. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The other section 
authorized the advance payment. But the Comptroller General has 
held in the past that it is general policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to act as a self-insurer and he will not approve payments for 
insurance premiums except where the Congress has indicated some 
intent that that be done. Now, we have found in certain foreign 
countries that we must, under the laws of that country, have insurance 
for our official motor vehicles. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is not true in the States which require liability 
insurance. 

Mr. Tracy. It 

Mr. Kintpay. The Government does not have to insure. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, it is not necessary in the United States, 
only in a number of foreign countries. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. We will go to the next section. That 
seems to be essential. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 3 would amend the act of June 7, 1924, which 
provides authority for the operations of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. The original law states that provision 
could be made for maintenance of the National Board and expenses 
of the Board and its members. There are, however, several civilian 
members of the Board and the original statute did not specify at 
what rate the travel expenses of those civilian members would be paid. 

They are not employees of the Government. They are not military 
personnel. This amendment would simply add a proviso to the 
existing law, stating that travel expenses of these members shall be 
paid in accordance with standardized Government travel regulations. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the other provision we had yesterday had to do 
with the expenses of the Board. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. As to trophies and what not. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir, the incidental expenses. This is 
principally travel expenses of the civilian members of the Board. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, for convenience hereafter, in referring to it, 
shouldn’t these two sections be combined or follow each other in the 
bill? 

Mr. Tracy. It would be desirable that they do so, Mr. Chairman, 
since they both apply to the same subject. The only reason they 
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were separated is because these provisions in H. R. 3799 were cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget at a later date than the sections in the 
other bill. 

Mr. Kiipay. Has this travel been taken care of in appropriation 
bills in the past? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. In the past the appropriation language has 
provided for the payment of mileage at 8 cents a mile to civilian 
members of the Board. It was felt desirable at this time since they 
are civilians to place them on the same basis as civilian employees, 
rather than paying them a mileage payment. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go to Section 4. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 4 would cover the same general field as has 
been covered by provisions of annual appropriation acts since 1947. 
It provides that military and naval personnel who are detailed to 
other agencies of the Government on a reimbursable basis may be 
employed in addition to the numbers otherwise appropriated for. In 
certain cases, we detail military personnel to other agencies because 
of the technical knowledge and ability of such personnel or for other 
reasons, and when those personnel are on duty with other agencies of 
the Government it appears proper that we have the authority to em- 
ploy such additional military or naval personnel as may be necessary 
to complete the strength that has been appropriated for in the annual 
Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Bnanprorp. Does this mean that the other agency will be 
charged with these people insofar as any limitation in personnel is 
concerned? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I don’t get, which limitation it is, the 
agency borrowing the personnel or the agency lending? 

Mr. Tracy. No, it is the limitation of the military agency in the 
Department of Defense. An example of it is the fact that the Army 
now has about 273 officers on detail to the Selective Service on a re- 
imbursable basis. Now, they are paid out of our pay appropriations 
and we have a certain number appropriated for each year. We 
receive the money back from the Selective Service System to credit 
to our appropriation and this simply would authorize us to call on 
active duty 273 Reserve officers to work on Army activities to take 
the place of the 273 who are with the Selective Service System. 

Mr. BLaANprorp. Now, for example, you don’t have that situation 
with respect to the State Department or Commerce or Interior? 

Mr. Tracy. We don’t have anybody with State Department at 
the present time. We have one officer—I am speaking of the Army 
alone now—with the Interior Department; I believe it is the Alaska 
Road Commission. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, with the CIA you have quite a few, don’t you, 
the Central Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. I don’t know just what the authority is. 
The CTA Act contains some special authority, as I recall, for the detail 
of military personnel. ; 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you have any with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. Tracy. We have about 60 officers of the military services with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. I don’t believe they are on a reim- 
bursable basis, however. They are carried under the special provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. You use the word “employed.’’ Now, you gen- 
erally don’t speak of military and naval personnel as being employed. 
Do the words “military and naval personnel” apply only to the 
members of the uniformed services? 

Mr. Tracy. Members of the uniformed services, that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And you loan or detach people to duty with 
other agencies and they are then employed by the agency? 

Mr. Tracy. This word ‘‘employed”’ here speaks or refers to em- 
ployment by the military agency itself. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. What I am getting at is that you take 
military and naval personnel over, allow them to go to another 
agency—— 

Mr. Kitpay. What becomes of the money that is reimbursed? 
Does that go to the pay of the Army? 

Mr. Tracy. It is credited back to the appropriation for pay, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Pay of the Army? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right, pay of the Army. 

Mr. Kiupay. So it could only be used for the employment then of 
military personnel? 

Mr. Tracy. That would be the purpose of it, because of the fact 
that we would need additional officers to take the place of those who 
are detailed to the nonmilitary agency. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, since you don’t employ an officer 
as such, this must—I say must, but it certainly looks like it applies, 
sav, to the Department of the Interior for that one officer you have 
over there in the Alaskan Highways. 

Mr. Tracy. That is not the intention, Mr. Blandford. It is a 
matter of wording here. This word “employed”’ is taken right out 
of the existing Appropriation Act section. 

Now, I think the difficulty was that we simply couldn’t think of any 
other appropriate word to use in this connection. 

Mr. Kinpay. I thought perhaps it was used in order that you could 
employ a civilian for those duties, but you say the funds are credited 
to appropriations of the Army so it couldn’t be used for that. 

Mr. Tracy. It is not the intention to employ civilians. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let’s take, for instance, the many officers detailed to 
such things as the MDAP, the Mutual Defense Assistance Pact. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are they on a reimbursable basis? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; they are paid out of the Regular Army pay 
appropriations. 

Mr. Kinpay. So frequently it is brought up to us bere in the com- 
mittee that the Army is called upon to perform all these extra 
functions, that we set up a program such as that and it is sent to the 
Army for administration. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. And no personnel and no money provided. That is 
correct, in those instances? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. But that is considered a military 
function since the job has been given to the Army in that instance. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Do you mean this actually to mean ‘‘may be on 
active duty, in addition to the numbers otherwise appropriated’’? 
Is that actually what you mean? 
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Mr. Tracy. That is the gist of it,.that is correct. 

Mr. Kintpay. If you put that itr there, our chairman sure will get 
on you. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the only interpretation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiitpay. You see that affects the provisions he is insisting upon 
in the organization bills, as to the number of officers who may be on 
duty in Washington. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. Although we confined it now to 
the Departments. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. That is our problem here, that these particular indi- 
viduals are not on military duty as such. They are working for other 
agencies, civilian agencies. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Supposing we use this as an example. You take 
a three-star general and you assign him to some kind of a set-up on a 
reimbursable basis. Does this language mean that you can then within 
the limitations imposed by appropriation promote a two-star general, 
to a three-star general, because there will be a vacancy there? 

Mr. Tracy. No; it does not. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am not speaking of promotion as such, because 
your only limitation today on promotion is that contained in the 
appropriation language. 

Mr. Tracy. Right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But it would seem to me that this would mean 
that vou could replace him with another three-star general because 
for all intents and purposes you don’t have as many three-star generals 
as the appropriation language has authorized you to have. 

Mr. Tracy. I believe that interpretation would be correct. If 
there ever were a detail of a three-star general to another agency of 
the Government on a reimbursable basis-——— 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, let’s take this. For instance, Admiral Hillen- 
koetter and now Gen. Bedell Smith have been nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, each of them, as Directors of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. They then draw the statutory compensation of the 
Director, rather than their military pay. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirupay. Would that leave you a vacancy for, in General 
Smith’s instance, an additional three-star general? You have the 
money because you are not using his pay. He is being compensated 
out of a special appropriation. 

Mr. Tracy. It would leave a vacancy but that would not be 
covered by this provision because those individuals would not be on 
a reimbursable basis. We would not receive the funds from the other 
agency for their pay. 

Mr. Kixpay. It is not reimbursement of course, but you still have 
the money. 

Mr. Tracy. We would have the money in our appropriation 
presumably. 

Mr. Kitpay. It would just come directly from Congress. 
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Mr. Tracy. If it happened during the fiscal year, we would have 
budgeted for the pay of that officer. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is this the identical language of the appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. Tracy. Somewhat more limited than the language of the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Krupay. Let’s have that. 

Mr. Tracy. Section 610 of the current appropriation act reads as 
follows: 

Such military and naval personnel as may be detailed for duty with agencies 
not a part of the Department of Defense on a reimbursement basis may be 
employed in addition to the numbers otherwise authorized and appropriated for. 

Mr. Kripay. What is wrong with that language? 

It seems a little clearer. 

Mr. Tracy. There is nothing wrong with it at all, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a little bit broader than section 4 of this act in that it covers 
permanent authorizations of law for the numbers of military personnel. 
That is not an issue at the present time because those limitations 
have been suspended. 

Mr. Kixpay. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. Several years ago when this was first placed in the 
appropriation act it was a rather serious problem. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, that is suspended under the declaration of 
a limited emergency. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The language isn’t correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. If you are satisfied with this language, I don’t know 
why we should object to it. 

Mr. Tracy. We would prefer of course to have the wording in the 
appropriation act, but I simply want to point out—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Did you submit that to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And they came back with this language? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. | like the language you submitted better. This seems 
to be rather vague. 

Mr. Tracy. I believe the Department of Defense does, too, for 
that matter. 

Mr. Kinpay. It seems to be vague and incomplete as appears in 
the bill. We will tentatively accept the language that you submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget as you have read from the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Subject, of course, to my discussing it and polling 
the other members of the committee. 

The only provision left here is the one that we had agreed you and 
Mr. Blandford would get together on on the delegation of authority. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. We are holding in abeyance the one with reference to 
the ships. 

Mr. Tracy. Right. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Otherwise, I think we have completed the bill. If 
you two will get together on that language and report back to the 
committee. And as to the balance of it, I think we can poll the other 
members of the committee without the necessity for a meeting. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there anything else to come up this morning? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kiupay. If not, we will stand adjourned, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, the committee adjourned.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1227, TO AMEND FURTHER 
THE ACT ENTITLED ‘‘AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF EXPERIMENTAL SUBMARINES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES,’’ APPROVED MAY 16, 1947, AS AMENDED 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, June 8, 1951. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Sasscer. The next bill relates to construction of experimental 
submarines. 
(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 1227, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend further the Act entitied ‘An Act to authorize the construction of experimental sub- 
marines, and for other purposes’, approved May 16, 1947, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the proviso contained in the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the construction of experimental submarines, and for other 
purposes’’, approved May 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 96, chap. 69), as amended by the Act 
of August 8, 1949 (63 Stat. 577, chap. 405), is further amended by deleting ‘‘$41,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$45,600,000’’. 

Mr. Sasscer. It is the pleasure of the committee to go into execu- 
tive session. Before we go into executive session, | understand the 
first part of the statement is unclassified, so we will go in executive 
session later. Have a seat there, Admiral. 

You are Rear Admiral Wallin? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir, I am Rear Admiral Wallin, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sasscer. Will you have a seat, please, sir? 

Do | understand this part of your statement is not classified? 

Admiral Wauuin. I’m sorry, I don’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Do we understand this part of your statement is not 
classified ? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, if the press wants to see it, it will be 
all right to let them see it? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir 

Mr. ANpERSON. Apparently they don’t. They left. 

Mr. Sasscer. Admiral, will you state your name and proceed with 
any statement that vou have? 

Admiral Watuiix. Rear Adm. Homer N. Wallin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the act of May 16, 
1947, Public Law 63, Eightieth Congress, authorized the Navy to 
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undertake the construction of two experimental submarines, but con- 
tained a proviso that 
the cost of the vessels, the construction of which is authorized by this act, shall 
not exceed $30,000,000. 

Two years later, this act was amended by the act of August 8, 1949 
(Public Law 213, 8ist Cong.), to increase the limit of cost from $30,- 
000,000 to $41,000,000. The purpose of this bill, H. R. 1227, is to 
further increase the limit of cost to $45,600,000 for the two submarines. 

I believe | can best explain why the current $41,000,000 statutory 
limit of cost is inadequate by briefly reviewing the history of these 
submarines. ‘ 

Four years ago, the Navy appeared before the Armed Services 
Committees to request authorization to begin two submarines in- 
corporating the results of our wartime experience and subsequent 
technological advances. Far more complex than our World War II 
fleet-type submarines, it was intended that these would be the most 
advanced submarines ever built. 

In estimating the cost of a submarine, including the thousands of 
component items of electronics, ordnance, and machinery, the accuracy 
of the result depends as much upon the extent of the design data 
available as upon the labor and material cost experience used in making 
the estimate. 

The original cost estimates for these submarines were prepared 
early in 1947. 

At that time, the only basic cost data available reflected our 1944-45 
construction experience and the 1944-45 scale of wages and prices. 
Moreover, in early 1947, these submarines were only in the preliminary 
design stage. Lacking detailed design data and using wartime-cost 
experience, the Department agreed that the $30,000,000 limitation on 
the cost of their construction was quite reasonable. 

Two years later, however, more detailed design information was 
available, and the Department had the benefit of more recent ship- 
building-cost experience. Furthermore, by 1949, the design had been 
refined to include changes dictated by our continuing studies of under- 
sea warfare. We had found it necessary to make design changes in 
order that the submarines, when completed, would contain the very 
latest devices, weapons, and equipment. 

Two years ago, therefore, the Department estimated that these 

submarines would not cost in excess of $41,000,000, and the authoriz- 
ing act was amended to substitute $41,900,000 as the new limit of 
cost. While the Department had every reason to believe that these 
submarines could be constructed within the $41,000,000 limitation of 
of cost, the committee was advised at that time that there were 
still areas of uncertainty coneerning specific details of design and the cost of 
component materials. 
Recognizing that the $41,000,000 might not cover further design 
changes, the committee advised the then Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships to return to the Congress and request a higher limitation of cost 
if subsequent developments should indicate the need to raise the 
limitation. The purpose of this bill is to raise the limitation. 

Before discussing the items of increased cost which have occurred 
since 1949, I should like to point out that the $45,600,000 limitation 
contained in this bill was based upon an estimate prepared in June 
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1950, prior to the Korean War. Subsequent inflationary trends have 
caused an upward revision of this estimate. 

We now estimate that the cost of these two submarines will not 
exceed $48,130,000. This estimate is based on the following items of 
increased cost: 

(a) Since 1949, we have made additional design changes costing 
approximarely $3,270,000. 

(6) We have ordered overtime and shift work on these submarines 
in order to secure earlier delivery dates. Accelerating their construc- 
tion has added an additional $2,140,000 to their cost. 

(ec) Since April 1949, we have experienced a 12-percent increase in 
the cost of shipbuilding materials and a 4.7-percent increase in the 
cost of shipbuilding labor. This has resulted in an increase in the 
estimated labor and material cost for these submarines of approxi- 
mately $1,520,000. 

(d) Anticipating an approximate 10-percent increase in the cost of 
materials not yet delivered, we have added $200,000 to our estimati 
of the cost. 

The foregoing items of increased cost total $7,130,000 over the 
present $41,000,000 limitation. Since these submarines are scheduled 
to be completed within the next 7 or 8 months, we do not believe that 
the cost will exceed $48,130,000. 

These prototype submarines are urgently needed by the fleet 
Their construction should proceed. This cannot be done under the 
present limitation of cost. For that reason, we ask that the limitation 
at least be raised to a figure consistent with our present cost estimates, 
or preferably that the limitation be removed entirely. 

In this latter regard, I should like to point out that all of the ships 
in our shipbuilding and conversion program are subject to a statutory 
limit of cost contained in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1951. These submarines are the only two ships in our entire 
shipbuilding and conversion program that have a separate and addi- 
tional statutory limit of cost. It is our view and the view of the 
Bureau of the Budget that there should be but one statutory limit of 
cost applicable to these submarines. Accordingly, I ask that the bill 
be amended to eliminate the construction cost limitation on these two 
submarines. 

Mr. Sasscer. In what state of completion are they now? 

Admiral Watury. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Sasscer. I say how far—— 

Admiral Waturin. Oh. These vessels are being built at the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard and New London, the Electric Boat Co., 
respectively, and their completion dates are January 18 and December 
15, respectively, 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smarr. Mav I suggest that we go into executive session? 

Mr. AnpERsSoN. Yes. 

Mr. Sasscer. Off the record. 

(Further discussion of the bill was directed to be off the record, and 
the committee proceeded further in executive session.) 


j O 




















[No. 33] 


os HEARING ON H. R. 4024 TO AUTHORIZE CERTAIN 


N28! 


s EASEMENTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Housrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Wash ington, Pp. ie: Friday, June o, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Sasscer. The next bill on the agenda is H. R. 4024, which 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the Navy to grant and convey 
five easements of Navy Department land, all of which easements are 
considered to be in the public interest. 

(1) A permanent easement to Kleberg County, Tex., without reim- 
bursement, of a strip of land 10 feet wide and 3,760 feet long for high- 
way purposes adjacent to the Navy Auxiliary Station, Kingsville, 
Tex. 

(2) An easement to the city and county of San Francisco, without 
reimbursement, in and under two 8-foot-wide strips extending 25 and 
125 feet, respectively, within the United States Marine Corps Depot 
of Supplies, Islais Creek, San Francisco, Calif., for constructing and 
maintaining two 10-inch sludge force mains. 

(3) An easement to the city of San Diego, without reimbursement, 
of a strip of land 15 feet wide and extending 962 feet along the west 
side of the Navy housing project, San Diego, Calif., for the purpose 
of widening a street. 

(4) An easement to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., without 
reimbursement, over two strips of land 10 feet wide extending a total 
of 606 feet over and across the naval training and distribution center 
at Camp Elhott, San Diego County, Catif., for telephone line purposes. 

(5) An easement to the Kansas City Power & Light Co., over and 
across land within the boundaries of the Naval Industrial Reserve 
Aircraft Plant, Kansas City, Mo., for the erection and maintenance of 
overhead transmission lines, at a cost to the company of the fair 
market value of the easement. The enactment of this bill would not 
involve any expenditure or transfer of public funds. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

[H. R. 4024, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


i 


A BILL TO AUTHORIZE CERTAIN EASEMENTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
grant and convey without reimbursement and on such terms and conditions as he 
determines to be in the publie interest, to the following grantees the following 
easements in and over land, description by metes and bounds in each case being 
on file in the Navy Department: 

(a) To the county of Kleberg, Texas, a permanent easement for public highway 
purposes over a strip of land ten feet wide and approximately three thousand seven 
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hundred and sixty feet long on the south side of the outlying field of the naval 
auxiliary air station, Kingsville, Texas; 

(b) To the city and county of San Francisco, California, a permanent easement 
for the construction and maintenance of two 10-inch sludge force mains in and 
under two strips of land eight feet wide, and twenty-five and one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, respectively, within the lands of the United States Marine 
Corps Depot of Supplies, Islais Creek, San Francisco, California; 

(c) To the city of San Diego, California, a permanent easement for public 
highway purposes over a strip of land fifteen feet wide and approximately nine 
hundred and sixty-two feet long adjacent to the east boundary of San Pasqual 
Street and on the west side of the Sachem housing project (No. Cal-4037—N), 
San Diego, California; and 

(d) To the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, a permanent easement 
for telephone line purposes over two strips of land ten feet wide and aggregating 
approximately six hundred and six feet in length over and across the lands of the 
naval training and distribution center at Camp Elliott, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to grant and convey to the 
Kansas City Power and Light Company a permanent easement for the erection 
and maintenance of overhead transmission lines across and over an irregular 
shaped parcel of land within the boundaries of the Naval Industrial Reserve 
Aircraft Plant, Kansas City, Missouri, containing approximately two and sixty- 
seven one-hundredths acres, a metes and bounds description of which is on file 
in the Department of the Navy, the terms and conditions of the grant and con- 
veyance to include the payment therefor of the fair market value thereof as 
determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Dudley of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, If 
think, is the first witness. Do you have a prepared statement, 
Mr. Dudley? 

Mr. Duprey. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here. 

Mr. Sasscer. Would vou mind reading it and reading a little loud 
because the acoustics are not too good? 

Mr. Dupury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the purpose of 
this bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to grant certain 
easements across lands of the United States under the control of the 
Navy Department, as follows: 

(a) To the County of Kleberg, Tex., a permanent easement for 
highway purposes. The Department of the Navy acquired by con- 
demnation proceedings the fee-simple title to 246.7 acres of land 
located approximately 6 miles south of the city of Kingsville, in 
Kleberg County, Tex., for use as an outlying field of the Naval Auxil- 
iary Air Station, Kingsville, Tex. This outlying field is in an inactive 
status and at present is out-leased for agricultural purposes on a year- 
to-year basis. 

I might say there that we have the right of immediate occupancy 
in case the field should be required. 

The county of Kleberg has requested that it be granted a right-of- 
way easement in and over a 10-foot strip 3,760 feet long located on the 
south side of the field for use in widening farm-to-market road No. 722. 
The road is presently 60 feet wide and the county intends to make it 
80 feet wide by extending it 10 feet on either side. This 10-foot strip 
is outside of the fenced area of the field, the present fence line being 
50 feet from the center of the adjacent highway. Because of the public 
benefits resulting from the improved highway facilities in the area, 
the bill provides that the easement be granted without cost to the 
county. 

Mr. Sasscer. Before you leave that, does that in any way interfere 
with the use of the land for any security elements? 
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Mr. Duptry. No, sir. As a matter of fact, it would make the 
field more readily available as part of the defense highway system 
in the area if we were to reactivate. 

Mr. Sasscrr. And the city or county is going to assume the whole 
cost of construction? 

Mr. Duprey. Yes, sir. There will be no cost, no public moneys 
involved in this. 

Mr. Sasscer. All right, what is your next one? 

Mr. AnprErson. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscer. Excuse me. 

Mr. Anperson. While vou are on this line, I understood you to 
say the field affected by this legislation is in an inactive status? 

Mr. Duprey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. How about the Naval Auxiliary Air Station at 
Kingsville? 

Mr. Duptey. That, as I recall, is in partial use at this time, but 
is not wholly occupied. It is out on a permit basis, but we are utilizing 
it for such flying as is necessary at the moment. But that can always 
be recaptured. 

Mr. Anprerson. I see. 

Mr. Sasscer. Any questions, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. No questions. 

Mr. Duptey. (6) To the city and county of San Francisco, Calif., 
a permanent easement for the construction and maintenance of two 
10-inch sludge force mains. The city and county of San Francisco, 
Calif., a municipal corporation, has applied to the Navy Department 
for casement rights in two small strips of land within the United 
States Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Islais Creek, San Francisco, 
for the construction and maintenance of two 10-inch sludge force 
mains leading to the corporation’s new sewage-treatment plant. The 
two strips are 8 feet in width and 25 and 125 feet in length, respee- 
tively, and contain an aggregate area of approximately 988 square 
feet. Because of the public benefits resulting from the improved 
sewage facilities to be provided, the bill provides that the easement 
be granted without cost to the corporation. There, again, there would 
be no expenditure of public cost, no cost to the Government. 

Mr. Sasscer. No difficulty about sanitation on the reservation? 

Mr. Duprey. These are well underneath the ground and we hook 
on to the general city system in that area. This would improve the 
city system. 

Mr. Sasscer. Any questions? 

Mr. Smarr. Is this a perpetual easement, Mr. Dudley? 

Mr. Duptey. This would be a perpetual easement; ves, sir. How- 
ever, in all of these perpetual easements, Mr. Smart, if they are no 
longer utilized for the purpose under the terms of the easement that 
is granted it would revert to the Government. 

Mr. Smarr. Is that equally true of all of these easements in here, 
that they are perpetual and that the only condition to their being 
perpetual is that if they cease to be used for the purpose granted they 
will revert back to the Department of the Navy? 

Mr. Duptey. They will revert back to the Department, that is 
correct. 
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(c) To the city of San Diego, Calif., a permanent easement for 
wore highway purposes. The land comprising the site of the Sachem 
1ousing project (No. Cal—4037—N) at San Diego, Calif., was trans- 
ferred to the cognizance of the Navy Department by the Public 
Housing Authority on April 1, 1948. 

The city of San Diego is widening and otherwise improving San 
Pasqual Street which forms the western boundary of this project 
and has requested that it be granted an easement over and within a 
15-foot strip of land on the east side of San Pasqual Street adjacent 
to the project and extending a distance of approximately 962 feet 
from Ocean View Boulevard to a point 312.42 feet north of Logan 
Avenue and containing approximately 0.33 acres. Because of the 
improvement in traffic conditions in the vicinity of the housing project 
resulting from the widening of San Pasqual Street, the bill provides 
that the easement be granted without cost to the city of San Diego. 

Mr. Sasscer. Any questions? 

Mr. Dup.ey. There would not be any Government expenditure 
there. 

Mr. Sasscer. Has the committee any questions? 

Mr. AnpERSON. No questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. No questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. As I understand it, this is adjacent to a strip of land 
or road that is already owned by the municipality? 

Mr. Duptey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscer. Just proceed, will you please, sir? 

Mr. Dupuey. (d) To the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., a 
permanent easement for telephone line purposes. The long distance 
telephone line (Los Angeles to San Diego) of the Southern California 
Telephone Co. which was located on the public highway adjacent to 
the main entrance of Camp Elliott, San Diego County, Calif., was so 
located that it interfered with the free use of the camp’s entrance and 
it, therefore, became necessary to have it relocated. The telephone 
company cooperated in the matter by relocating the line across the 
Camp Elliott property along and within a right-of-way area selected 
and approved by the camp commander. This right-of-way area is 
10 feet in width and comprises 0.139 acres. 

Inasmuch as the Southern California Telephone Co., which has 
been succeeded in the matter by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. had acquired and possessed permanent easement rights in the 
original location within the public highway and has removed and 
relocated its lines without cost to the Government, it is in order 
that the latter company be granted comparable rights without cost 
in the relocated right-of-way. This relocation, of course, took place 
solely at our request, so we feel they should be granted easement 
rights in the new line. In the event it became necessary to remove 
that again, this easement granted would revert and we would then 
be faced with granting a new easement. 

Mr. Sasscer. Any questions? 

Mr. ANperson. No. 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. All right, go to your next one. 

Mr. Duprey. Section 2. To the Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
permanent easement for the erection and maintenance of overhead 
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transmission lines. Pursuant to authority of section 3 (b) of the act 
of August 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 774), the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, acting by and through the War Assets Administration, by deed 
dated December 26, 1947, conveyed to the United States for the 
use of the Navy Department, title to the Naval Industrial Reserve 
Aircraft plant at Kansas City, Mo., comprising five separate tracts 
therein enumerated as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 and containing approximately 
32, 272, 38, 24, and 28 acres, respectively. 

This plant, formerly known as Plancor 1213 was built by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation at a cost of $36,000,000 and was 
used during World War II for the production of aircraft engines. At 
present the plant is leased to Westinghouse Electric Corp. for the 
production of jet aircraft engines deemed necessary to meet the 
accelerated aircraft program of the military services. 

The Kansas City Power & Light Co. of Kansas City, a public 
service corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Missouri, finds it necessary to construct overhead transmission 
lines across the northeast corner of the Naval Industrial Reserve Air- 
craft plant for the purpose of supplying increased electrical energy 
to the general area including a large part of the south half of Kansas 
City, and has made application to the Navy Department for the 
necessary easement rights. 

The land on which the lines are to be constructed is located outside 
of the fenced area of the plant and was included in the original acqui- 
sition as a contemplated right-of-way on which to build a street-car 
line into the plant. 

Mr. Sasscer. Are you finished on that? 

Mr. Dupuey. Beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Sasscer. Did you finish your statement as to this particular 
section? 

Mr. Dupuey. I have a little more on that. 

Mr. Sasscer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dupuey. The proposed right-of-way of the company is 200 
feet in width where it crosses the plant property and the plant area 
within the boundary line of the proposed casement is approximately 
116,000 square feet or 2.67 acres. It is intended that the company 
will pay the fair market value for the easement right, which according 
to the present appraisal estimates is $540 per acre. 

The proposed route of the transmission line is the only available 
route that would not involve damaging a large amount of improved 
property. Moreover, it presents a minimum of construction prob- 
lems and involves the least burden on the entire area. Installation 
of the proposed transmission line will in no way interfere with the 
productive capacity of the plant and will subserve the public interest. 

For the convenience of any member of the committee who may 
desire to see them, I have in my file maps showing the exact locations 
of each of the easements described above. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the easements of the type that 
are contained in this bill would be granted where found justified by 
the Navv Department without resort to special legislation, authoriza- 
tion of the Congress. If H. R. 1215 which this committee reported 
out and which was acted on favorably by the House this vear again 
because it had been so done last year were enacted we would not re- 
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quire this. However, it has not been taken up in the Senate com- 
mittee and it appears that it is desirable to proceed with this bill. 

Mir. Sasscer. Is this piece of land within the area that is fenced in? 

Mr. Duptry. It is within the area that is fenced in because of a 
gate that was erected to surround—the street-car entrance. However, 
the streetcar was never put in and they are not at present utilizing 
that entrance, according to my understanding. It is a projection out 
from the main plant site. If you care to see the plan on it, I 

Mr. Sasscer. I think I can probably clarify what I am trying to 
get at without looking at it. Is the plant site fenced in? 

Mr. Duprey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. This is not within the part of the plant site 

Mr. Duprey. It is not within a part of the main plant site; no, sir. 

Mr. Sasscrer. So there would be no security problem there? 

Mr. Duptey. There would be no security problem there. 

Mr. Sasscer. Any questions? 

Mr. Anperson. No questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. Thank you very much, Mr. Dudley. 

Mr. Duputey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. AnpErson. Mr. Chairman, I move a favorable report on the 
bill. 


Mr. Sasscer. Uf there is no objection, it is so ordered. 


O 























[No. 34] 


UBCOMMITTE HEARING ON H. R. 4260, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY TO TRANSFER TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR THE QUARTERMASTER EXPERIMENTAL 
FUEL STATION, PIKE COUNTY, MO. 


Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, June 8, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Sasscer. The Committee will come to order. 

The first bill on the agenda is H. R. 4260, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to transfer to the Department of the Interior 
the Quartermaster experimental fuel station, Pike County, Mo. 

(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 4260, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Army to transfer to the Department of the Interior the 
quartermaster experimental fuel station, Pike County, Missouri 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized 
to transfer to the Department of the Interior, without compensation therefor, for 
use in connection with the development of synthetic liquid fuels, all that real 
property and interests therein, comprising approximately three hundred and 
ninety-one acres, known as the quartermaster experimental fuel station in Pike 
County, Missouri, as delineated on map dated July 13, 1948, designated as 
“Final Project Ownership Map, Quartermaster Experimental Fuel Station,” on 
file in the Office, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, and all personal 
property therein at the time of approval of this Act: Provided, That at such time 
as the property herein authorized for transfer is no longer required for the purpose 
stated, it shall be returned to the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Sasscer. On December 23, 1947, the Quartermaster General, 
by letter of agreement, transferred the custody of this facility to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, to conduct experiments 
and research in the production of synthetic liquid. fuels. Since 
March 15, 1947, the Department of the Interior, at its own expense, 
has maintained and operated the facility, and in addition, has con- 
structed two new plants there to demonstrate conversion of coal to 
synthetic liquid fuels. The new plants and the Quartermaster experi- 
mental fuel station, which was previously transferred to Interior, are 
part of the same operation and are indispensable to each other. 

The Army is agreeable to transferring full jurisdiction and control 
of the Quartermaster experimental fuel station, without exchange of 
funds, to Interior, which would permit Interior to further expand the 
facility in carrying out its synthetic liquid fuel program which is 
extremely important under current circumstances. 
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The first witness is Mr. Kelleher, of the Office of the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Ke_iener. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Army favors 
this bill and feels that it is the best utilization that could be made of 
this facility. 

A little of the background is—I think you have most of it there in 
the report—it was the Missouri Ordnance Works. 

lt was constructed by the Army at a cost of about $18 million. 
About $3 million worth of equipment has been taken out of it and 
placed in another ordnance plant since then. As the report says, 
Interior has spent some $15 million in improving it. The Department 
of the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense feels that this 
bill should be enacted into law. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Kelleher, will the transfer of this facility by the 
Army to the Department of the Interior require the construction or 
use of any alternate facility by the Army? 

Mr. Ke_ttener. No, sir. There is no foreseeable need for this 
facility. Everything that Ordnance needed, that the Army needed, 
has been taken out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now another thing: Did I understand from the 
memorandum that Mr. Sasscer quoted that this is in connection with 
the production of synthetic fuel? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprerson. Is it in connection with this experimental work 
that is being done at Rifle, Colo.? 

Mr. Kevuener. | don’t know whether it has a connection with 
that or not. Perhaps one of the other witnesses could answer that, 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANperson. Can one of the other witnesses answer that? 

Mr. Smarr. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Wetsx. Myname is Welsh. [am the chief counsel of Bureau 
of Mines. I can give you a general picture, but Mr. Doherty, who is 
the Assistant Chief of the Office of Synthetic Fuels, is also here and 
he can give vou a more technical background than I can. 

Mr. ANperson. If vou get too technical, it will be over our head. 
Make it in words of one syllable. 

Mr. Weusu. Perhaps [ can do that. 

The work at Rifle is part of the same program, but it is on oil shale, 
to produce shale oil which is something like petroleum. It has other 
properties that are different, but similar to crude petroleum it has to 
be refined into useful products. Whereas at the Quartermaster 
Experimental Fuels Depot at Louisiana, we are engaged in converting 
coal either directly, by hydrogenation, to a synthetic fuel product 
such as Diesel fuel or aviation gasoline, or by conversion of coal to 
gas and then from that gas to make what we call Fischer-Tropsch 
gasoline, Waxes, or a wide range of products can be made depending 
upon the conditions that you set in your operations. So we call that 
the coal-to-oil demonstration plant, to distinguish it from the oil 
shale demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo. 

Mr. Sasscer. You use the words “oil experimentation.” It is 
primarily production and not experimental. 

Mr. Wexsu. It is a demonstration plant which is halfway between 
the laboratory and a commercial plant. 
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The Congress in authorizing this tvpe of operation restricted the 
scale to that which would not be a significant commercial production. 
However, the quantities that we produce are or can be large enough 
to use on, for instance, an experimental railroad operation or the 
armed services could get enough of it to operate several airplanes or 
several other types of motors in order to see whether the material 
can be adapted for their needs. 

Mr. Sasscer. Are you restricted by legislation in the amount. of 
production that will go to the armed services? 

Mr. Wetsu. No. The capacity, the entire capacity of the plant 
could be diverted to the Army all right. There is no restriction in 
the legislation to that effect. It is merely that the size of the plant 
and the scale of operations was limited, so as not to be a commercial 
operation. 

Mr. Sasscer. Well, if vou are limited as to size of plant, vou are 
indirectly limited in the amount of production that you can afford 
the armed services; are you not? 

Mr. WetsH. That is true; yes, sir. The scale I believe—Mr. 
Doherty can correct me on this, but I think the scale is comething 
in the neighborhood of 200 barrels per day. 

Mr. Sasscer. You have reference to the law that limits you? 

Mr. We su. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. I say what is the law that limits vou? 

Mr. Wetsu. The Synthetic Liquefied Fuels Act of April 5, 1944, 
which is codified in 30 United States Code, sections 321 to 325. 

Mr. Sasscer. Excuse me, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. If the chairman will permit me, while we have Mr. 
Welsh here, | would just like to know if you can give us briefly the 
progress that is being made in this sh: ile-to-fuel experimental work 
in Colorado. J ask the question because traveling between here and 
California I go by that experimental station and see it from the train 
every once in a while and I would be interested in knowing how it is 
progressing. 

Mr. Weusu. Well, if vou would allow me, I would prefer to have 
Mr. Doherty answer that because he is more familiar with their 
actual operations. 

Mr. AnpEerson. I don’t want to take too much of the time of the 
committee because we have some other bills here, but [ would just 
like to have a brief résumé of what progress is being made. 

Mr. Doherty? 

Mr. Weusn. You want to do that, Joe? 

Ir. Donerry. Yes, we have 

Mr. Sasscer. Come up to the table here, Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. Donerty. At Rifle we have worked out greatly improved 
mining — and actually have 

Mr. Sasscer. Speak just a little louder, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Donrrry. We are actually producing shale in the mine out 
there with commercial size equipment. It is like a unit of a com- 
mercial mine. We have achieved remarkably low mining costs. ‘The 
over-all cost of mining the shale is now about 50 cents a ton. That is 
underground mining. 

We have also developed retorting processes to heat that shale and 
drive off the oil. One of the important achievements is getting a 
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process without consuming very much water, because water is the 
limiting factor in that area to a large industry. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, do you anticipate that one of these days 
before long you are going to be able to manufacture a synthetic fuel 
from this shale or a fuel from this shale that will be commercially 
reasonable in price? 

Mr. Donrertry. Yes. We feel it is pretty close right now. The 
estimated cost is pretty close to the present refinery ceiling price of 
similar products in that area. There may be a slight margin of profit, 
but it isn’t enough at the moment to attract the oil industry, for 
example. 

Mr. Anprerson. Thank you very much. That is all I wanted to 
know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscer. Does Counsel have any questions? 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask the 
gentlemen from Interior one or two questions. 

It seems to me, on the basis of testimony so far, the Army states 
that this plant cost 18 million, that they have taken out about 3 
million in tools, therefore there is a residual interest there of about 15 
million. Interior has spent 15 million or so on it. So it appears we 
have today about a $30 million plant; is that substantially correct? 

Mr. Kevieser. That is correct; ves. 

Mr. Smarr. How many people does Interior have in this operation 
there? 

Mr. WeusH. Just a moment. He has those figures. 

Mr. Donerry. There are 490 full-time employees and 3 w. a. e. 
employees at the present time. 

Mr. Smart. Does that number of people utilize the plant fully? Is 
it in full operation now? 

Mr. Douerry. Well, nearly all facilities there are used. There are 
a few storage tanks I believe that haven’t been used yet. 

Mr. Smart. I was merely trying to establish, for the record, that 
the transfer of this facility to Interior was a real item of need and 
legitimacy, rather than your using just a part of a $30 million facility 
out there. I would like to have that fully covered in the record— 
that it is just not a transfer of convenience but is a transfer of need, 
with full justification. 

Mr. Donerry. That is correct, though some of the facilities are 
not exactly the scale that we need. We have had to add alot. And 
in the case, for example, of the power plant, there was surplus ca- 
pacity there and there was some talk of removing some of the equip- 
ment, but instead of that arrangements have been made to supply 
the cooperatives, the power cooperatives in that area and the public 
utility, with power from the plant. So it is being fully used, but not 
entirely by the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Smart. Does the Bureau of Mines or any other governmental 
agency have a comparable facility in this country? 

Mr. Douerty. No. 

Mr. Smarr. This is the present facility for experimentation on 
synthetic liquefied fuels? 

Mr. Dounerty. That is right. It is the only one on that scale. 

Mr. Smarr. That is the only point I want to cover. 

Mr. Anperson. As I understand it, when the need of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the use of this facility ends it will revert 
again to the Army? 
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Mr. Donxrry. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Whereabouts in Pike County is it? What is the exact 
location of this plant? 

Mr. Douerty. It is on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Smart. Louisiana. 

Mr. Donerry. Yes. 

Mr. Pricer. Is this Louisiana, Mo.? 

Mr. Douerry. Louisiana, Mo. 

Mr. Pricer. It is now in operation? 

Mr. Douerty. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. The last paragraph in the bill says: 

At such time as the property herein authorized for transfer is no longer required 
for the purpose stated, it shall be returned to the Department of the Army. 
What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Ke.tiener. That language was put in there, Mr. Chairman, at 
the suggestion of the Chief of Engineers. A recommendation went 
forward that if there was a possibility under extreme circumstances 
that this plant might again be needed for the production of anhydrous 
ammonia, and that is what it produced during the war for the Ord- 
nance Department, we should be able to get it back. It would be 
only under the most extreme circumstances that we would need it. 
That is substantiated by a conversation I had last night with Dr. 
Bengis of the Ordnance Department. He says, “It is the last one 
we would ever open up if we had it.’’ But he would like to have that 
language in there. 

And for the record, I would like to make one other statement, too, 
that although the bill perhaps should not provide for it, the Ordnance 
Department feels that it would like Interior not to get rid of the three 
anhydrous ammonia lines that now exist in there. I don’t think there 
is any thought of that being done, but it is just in anticipation of very 
unusual circumstances they should be there. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, have you reached an agreement with the 
Department of Interior officials? 

Mr. Ke.iener. No formal agreement, Mr. Anderson. It is more 
to my purposes to get it in the record, indicating our feelings in that 
regard. I think Interior is already aware of that and so far as I know 
they have no plans for doing anything like that. 

Mr. Anprerson. How does Interior feel about it, Mr. Welsh? 

Mr. Wetsu. As far as I know, we have no intentions whatsoever of 
cannibalizing that plant and getting rid of parts of it, as the ammonia 
line, for instance, that we cannot use directly in the synthetic liquefied 
fuels work. The maintenance of it is not an extreme burden. Part 
of the purpose of this act is to transfer the property accountability 
from the Army where it now is by law to us who actually are looking 
after the property. To that extent, we certainly are not disposed to 
remove any of this equipment that would be difficult to replace later 
on in a national emergency. 

Mr. Pricer. Is Interior the present operator of the property? 

Mr. Wetsu. That is correct. By an agreement with the Army we 
are in custody of it and are responsible for maintaining it. But by 
law, the Army is and it is sort of a long-range proposition. It would 
be mutually desirable to the two Departments and I think to the 
interests of the whole Government that the Department that is 
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actually in physical possession would be responsible for it as a matter 
of law. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Smart, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Smarr. I question, Mr. Chairman, whether or not the proviso 
carried out the desires of the Department of the Army. As I under- 
stand Mr. Kelleher’s testimony, it is to the effect that if it should 
subsequently become necessary for the Department of Ordnance to 
have those two anhydrous ammonia lines and that their interest was 
paramount to that of the Bureau of Mines, they would desire to get it 
back. Now the proviso states they can get it back if it is no longer 
necessary to the Bureau of Mines. So this does not carry out the 
desire of the Department of the Army. What they are talking about is 
the normal recapture clause. This is not a normal recapture clause. 

Mr. Ketuener. Well, I think, Mr. Smart, that the possibility of 
ever getting it back, of having a paramount need in the Army over that 
of Interior, is so remote that the language is all right. I just wonder 
I get your point, but if you had precise language in there that should 
we want to use it, we could snatch it away from Interior, I think it 
would place them in a rather tenuous position that might not be to 
the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. Smart. Well, of course I can visualize that if you reached a 
situation where the interest of Ordnance was paramount to that of the 
Bureau of Mines, no doubt you would work arrangements whereby you 
would get it back. You may have to go to the President with it, but 
after all, you are members of the same family and he is the boss. 

Mr. Ketieser. That is the idea behind it; yes. 

Mr. Smarr. If you are satisfied with it, why certainly I won’t 
complain. 

Mr. ANperson. No. They can always come to the committee, too. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, we can give you another bill 

Mr. Sasscer. Is Colonel Moon here? 

Mr. Smarr. That finishes the testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I move a favorable report to the 
full committee. 

Mr. Sasscer. Without objection, it will be so ordered. Hearing 
none, the bill will be favorably reported. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to further business.) 
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[No. 35] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 1180, H. R. 1227, 
H. R. 1183, H. R. 4024, H. R. 4260, H. R. 1228 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, June 12, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding, 

The CuarrMan. We will come to order. 

Mr. Smart, on behalf of Mr. Durham’s subcommittee, called up 
H. R. 1180, to facilitate the performance of research and development 
work by and on behalf of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


JUN 2 8 195] 


[H. R. 1180, 82d Cong., lst sess.] 
A BILL To facilitate the performance of research and development work by and on behalf of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each of the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments is hereby authorized to establish such advisory committees or panels as 
may be necessary for the conduct of the research and development activities of 
his department, and to employ such part-time advisory personnel as they may 
deem necessary in carrying out such activities. Persons holding other offices or 
positions under the United States for which they receive compensation, while 
serving as members of such committees, shall receive no additional compensation 
for such service. Other members of such committees and other part-time advis- 
ory personnel so employed may serve without compensation or may receive com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed $50 for each day of service, as determined by 
the appointing authority. 

Service of an individual as a member of any such advisory committee, or in 
any other part-time capacity for a department hereunder, shall not be considered 
&s service bringing such individual within the provisions of sections 281, 283, or 
284 of title 18, United States Code, unless the act of such individual, which by 
such section is made unlawful when performed by an individual referred to in 
such section, is with respect to any particular matter which directly involves a 
department which such person is advising or in which such department is directly 
interested. The provisions of the Act of July 12, 1870 (Revised Statutes, 3679), 
as amended, shall not apply to the acceptance of voluntary service of any mem- 
ber of any committee or panel authorized by this section. 

Sec. 2. No provision of law prohibiting employment of or payment of com- 
pensation or expenses to any person not a citizen of the United States shall apply 
to any expert, scientific, technical, or professional person whose appointment or 
employment in connection with the research and development activities of the 
military departments is determined by the Secretary concerned to be necessary. 

Sec. 3. Contracts of the military departments for services and use of facilities 
for research or development may be made for a term not to exceed five years, 
and may be extended for an additional period not to exceed five years, subject 
to the availability of appropriations therefor. 

Sec. 4. Any contract of the military departments for research or developme! 
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ment expense, and may be furnished to the contractor by lease, loan, or sale at 
fair value, and with or without reimbursement to the Government for the use 
thereof: Provided, That nothing contained in this subsection shall be deemed to 
authorize new construction or improvements having general utility: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing contained herein shall be deemed to authorize the installation 
or construction of facilities on property not owned by the Government which 
would not be readily removable or separable without unreasonable expense or 
unreasonable loss of value, unless adequate provision is made in the contract for 
(1) reimbursement to the Government of the fair value of such facilities upon the 
completion or termination of the contract, or within a reasonable time thereafter, 
or (2) an option in the Government to acquire the underlying land, or (3) such 
other provisions as will in the opinion of the Secretary concerned be adequate to 
protect the Government’s interest in such facilities: And provided further, That 
all moneys arising from sales or reimbursement under this section shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, except to the extent otherwise author- 
ized by law with respect to contractor-acquired property. 

Sec. 5. With the approval of the Secretary concerned, any contract of the mili- 
tary departments for research or development, or both, may provide that the 
Government will indemnify the contractor against either or both of the following, 
to the extent that they arise out of the direct performance of said contract and 
are not compensated by insurance or otherwise: (1) Liability on account of claims 
(including reasonable expenses of litigation or settlement of such claims) by third 
persons, including employees of the contractor, for death, bodily injury, or loss of 
or damage to property, arising as a result of a risk defined in the contract to be 
unusually hazardous: Provided, That any contract so providing shall also contain 
appropriate provisions for notice to the Government of suits or actions filed or 
claims made, against the contractor, with respect toe any alleged liability for such 
death, bodily injury, or loss of or damage to property, and for control of or assist- 
ance in the defense of any such suit, action, or claims, by the Government, at its 
election; and (2) loss of or damage to property of the contractor arising as a result 
of a risk defined in the contract to be unusually hazardous: And provided further, 
That no payment shall be made by the Government under authority of this see- 
tion unless the amount thereof shall first have been certified to be just and reason- 
able by the Secretary concerned or by an official of the department designated 
for such purpose by the Secretary. Any such payment may be made, with the 
approval of the Secretary concerned, out of any funds obligated for the perform- 
ance of such contract or out of funds available for research and development work 
and not otherwise obligated; or out of any funds appropriated by the Congress 
for the making of such payments. 

Sec. 6. Each of the Secretaries of the military department is authorized to pre- 
seribe, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense and of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, regulations for his department stating the extent to 
which vouchers for funds expended under any contract for research or develop- 
ment, or both, shall be subject to itemization, substantiation, or certification prior 
to payment, without regard to the limitations of other laws relating to the expendi- 
ture of public funds and accounting therefor. 

Sec. 7. Each of the Secretaries of the military departments is authorized to 
arrange for the publication of scientific and technical information resulting from 
the research and development activities of his department, so as to further the 
full dissemination of information of scientific value consistent with the national 
interest without regard to the provisions of section 87 of the Act of January 12, 
1895 (28 Stat. 662), as amended, or of section 2 of the Act of June 30, 1906 (34 
Stat. 762), as amended. 

Src. 8. Each of the Secretaries of the military departments is authorized to 
delegate any authority provided by this Act to the Under Secretary or any Assist- 
ant Secretary of his department and, except the authority under the second pro- 
viso in section 4 hereof, the said Secretaries may delegate any authority provided 
by this Act to the chiefs of the technical services, bureaus, or offices and to one 
assistant to each such chief. The power to negotiate, execute, and administer 
contracts for research or development, or both, may be further delegated, subject 
to the provisions of any other applicable law. 


Mr. Smart. The purpose of this legislation is to provide the mili- 
tary departments with administrative authority required to carry out 
research and development programs. 

General authority for research and development programs of the 
Army and Air Force is provided by the Army and Air Force Authori- 
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zation Act of 1949, while the Department of the Navy carries out its 
research and development program under the authority of the act of 
August 1, 1946. The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, 
provides for the authority of the Secretary of Defense and the Re- 
search and Development Board with respect to all research and de- 
velopment programs of the Department of Defense. This legislation 
is not designed to effect such general authorizations and relationships, 
but merely to provide the military departments with administrative 
powers which are essential in order to effectively implement the gen- 
eral authority to conduct such programs. These essential powers are: 

1. The appointment of research advisory committees: This author- 
ity is contained in section 1 of the bill. At the present time scientists 
may only be employed as individuals, not as panels or committees. 

2. The employment of alien scientists and technicians: This author- 
ity is contained in section 2. At the present time alien scientists can 
be employed only when specifically provided in appropriation bills. 

Such provisions are subject to a point of order and, in view of the 
capabilities of some alien scientists whose services are available, it is 
considered advisable to provide basic statutory authority for their 
employment. 

3. The periodic renewal of research contracts: Under existing law the 
maximum term of a research contract for any of the military depart- 
ments is 3 years. By the very nature of the work, it is often impos- 
sible to complete research contracts within the 3-year period. 

Section 3 authorizes a term of not to exceed 5 years, with authority 
to extend for an additional 5-vear period, subject to the availability of 
appropriations. 

4. The furnishing of Government facilities: Section 4 of the bill 
authorizes the military departments to utilize research and develop- 
ment funds for the furnishing or construction of equipment or facili- 
ties for the use of contractors where appropriate. Situations arise in 
which contractors require special facilities for the performance of their 
contracts, which facilities have no other use or utility to the contractor. 
In such eases the contractors are either unable or unwilling to provide 
the facilities at their own expense. 

Even if they did build such facilities at their own expense, the cost 
would become a part of the research contract cost. This would not 
protect the Government’s interest since, upon conclusion of the con- 
tract, the Government would have paid for the building but the con- 
tractor would own it. This section would overcome that difficulty. 

5. The indemnification against damage loss, where the contractor is 
unable to procure insurance coverage: Some research contracts 
entail hazards which are uninsurable. This section would authorize 
the military departments to agree to indemnify contractors against 
liability and loss resulting from injuries to persons or damage to prop- 
erty arising out of the direct performance of a research and develop- 
ment contract, to the extent that such losses are not compensated by 
insurance or otherwise. 

6. A simplified voucher procedure, the requirements of which can 
be met by colleges, universities, institutes, and other contracts: This 
procedure must be approved not only by the Secretary of Defense, 
but by the Comptroller General. 

The CHarrMaAN. Read that again. 

Mr. Smarr. A simplified voucher procedure, the requirements of 
which can be met by colleges, universities, institutes, and other 
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contracts: This procedure must be approved not only by the Secretary 
of a. but by the Comptroller General. 

The public ation and dissemination of scientific and technical 
iadinounsieni: This authority is necessary in order to insure the prompt 
publication and dissemination of scientific and technical information. 

Except for possible losses incurred under uninsurable contracts, 
it is not anticipated that the enactment of this legislation would 
result in the expenditure of any additional public funds. 

The CHarrMAN. Now the two most important parts of the bill as I 
gathered—one was about permitting the departments to construct 
facilities for « ‘arrying on experiment work. New under the law with 
reference to the Navy today, of course we have knowledge of it. 
Now we hope we will be able to have the same thing as far as the 
Air Force and the Army is concerned when we get through with the 
public works bill. So I don’t think we are running into risk that the 
departments are going out and build large facilities at universities or 
for people to carry on experiment work, unless we have knowledge of 
it and we will do so when the public works bill has been finished. 

Now in regard to indemnity. A great many men who carry on the 
experiment work, the contractor probably cannot get insurance for 
them. So therefore, we have an agreement with the contractor that if 
he cannot get insurance and an accident occurs and it goes in court and 
he is sued, why then the Government will reimburse the contractor 
for the amount that the court has awarded the employee, on account 
of the accident. So I think we are protected there. 

Mr. Héserr. Further than that, Mr. Chairman, the Government is 
informed of the suit that is to be filed against the contractor and they 
participate in the trial. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. The Government can participate, but as 
an ex-friend. But it is no party, because it is no suit against the 
Government. The suit is against the contractor. This merely 
permits the Government to make appropriations to pay to the con- 
tractor the amount of judgment that is obtained in the court for an 
accident. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Have we a quorum present? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir, there are 20 members present. 

The Cuarrman. Now, does the court or somebody hold they can- 
not get insurance? Is it in the bill that the contractor couldn’t get 
insurance? Is that the condition precedent upon which the Govern- 
ment is liable? 

Mr. Smarr. It is not so stated in the bill, Mr. Chairman. But 
that was rather thoroughly developed in the hearings, that the only 
purpose of this is in those cases where insurance cannot be obtained. 
Such as, for instance, the XS-1, the supersonic plane. The Bell 
Co. made that plane. They couldn't get a civilian pilot to fly it 
because they couldn’t get insurance on him. No one had yet pierced 
the sonic barrier. As a consequence, they finally took Lieutenant 
Yaeger of the Air Force and he took his chanees on that, on $10,000 
in case he failed to make it. Well, we all know he made it. But 
there was one example that was completely uninsurable. 

Kitpay. But there is no danger of the Government becoming 
the carrier of employee's ability insurance? 
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Mr. Smarr. Indeed not. That is specifically thoroughly under- 
stood. 

The CHarrMan. You can cover that positively in the report to 
show? 

Mr. Smarr. It is covered. 

The CuarrMan. You said a quorum is present? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Is this a unanimous report of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is the pleasure of the committee with regard 
to this bill? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I move favorable consideration. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the bill is reported and Mr. 
Durham will report the bill and try to put it on the Consent Calendar. 

What is the next one? 

Mr. Smart. H. R. 1227. It is to increase the appropriation for 
experimental submarines. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

[H. R. 1227, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend further the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the construction of experimental sub- 
marines, and for other purposes’’, approved May 16, 1947, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the proviso contained in the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the construction of experimental submarines, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 96, chap. 69), as amended by 
the Act of August 8, 1949 (63 Stat. 577, chap. 405), is further amended by delet- 
ing $41,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$45,600,000’’, 

The CuarrMan. Oh yes. This is the third time it has been in- 
creased. I called the Navy’s attention to the fact that, when they 
were setting $30 million for these two submarines, it would be like with 
all other ships and they would be in here asking for additional money. 
Now they propose to go up to $45,600,000. 

Mr. Prick. We have amended that, Mr. Chairman, to be $50,000,- 
000. 

The CuatrmMan. We go up to 50 million, making them cost 25 
million apiece instead of 15 million apiece. 

Mr. Arenps. They ought to be good. 

Mr. Smart. Since this bill was introduced, Mr. Chairman, the 
Navy was able to get firmer cost figures than they had at the time 
the bill was prepared, purely by virtue of the experience gained in the 
building of these submarines. 

The CuarrMan. All this goes to show the wisdom of having control. 
As a matter of fact, there has been control, from the 25th day of 
June, on everything and we have held them down. They will prob- 
ably be back here for more money. They are experimental subma- 
rines. They don’t know what they are going to cost. They don’t 
know what it will be when they get through. So we must know. 
Without objection, the bill will be reported favorably and Mr. Sasscer 
will report the bill. 

What is the next? 

Mr. Smarr. The next bill is H. R. 1183. 

The CuyatrMan. H. R. 1183, to authorize the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, with the approval of the Secretary 
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of Defense, to cause to be published official registers for their respec- 
tive services. 
(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 1183, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, to cause to be published official Registers for their respective services 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretaries of the military departments, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, are authorized to have published, 
annually or at such times as they may designate, official Registers containing the 
names of and pertinent data relating to such officers of the Regular and Reserve 
components of their respective services and such other lists as they may deem 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws requiring the periodic publication of an official 
Register of the Army, of the Navy and Marine Corps, and of the Air Force, and 
prescribing the contents thereof, including, but not restricted to, provisions re- 
lating to lists of names, grades, pay and emoluments, and personal data incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section are repealed and such repeal shall 
include but shall not be limited to the following Acts or parts of Acts: 

(a) Section 2 of the Act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. 149). 

(b) So much of section 1226, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 215), as reads ‘‘The 
highest volunteer rank which has been held by officers of the Regular Army shall 
be entered, with their names, respectively, upon the Army Register.”’ 

(c) So much of section 1256, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 218), as reads ‘‘continue 
to be borne upon the Army register, or Navy register, as the case may be, and 
shall’. 

(d) The ultimate proviso of section 1 of the Act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735). 

(e) The words ‘‘and directed” in the seventh line of the Act of February 28, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1409). 

(f) So much of the first sentence of section 201 of the Act of June 29, 1948 
(Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress), as reads ‘‘to be published annually in the 
official Register of the service concerned”’. 

_ (g) So much of subsection 301 (a) cf the Act of June 29, 1948 (Public Law 810, 
Eightieth Congress) as reads ‘‘to be published annually in the official Register of 
the service concerned’’. 

(h) So much of section 1457, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 253), as reads ‘‘and 
continue to be borne on the Navy Register’. 

(i) So much of section 1406, Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 248), as reads ‘‘and 
shall be entered upon the naval Register’. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Of course they have to do that under the law every 
year. They have to report a list of all the officers, the date he is com- 
missioned and everything. ‘This merely does what? 

Mr. Smarr. This will standardize the procedure so that they will 
all be publishing the same thing. In the second place, the Army and 
the Navy have clear statutory authority to publish an official register 
annually. The Air Force authority is derived from Public Law 810, 
where it was required they publish certain things in an Air Force 
register. That was assumed to be authority to publish a register. 
This would clarify any doubt on the point and say the Air Force would 
publish it. They are in fact today publishing a register. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, this authorizes them to do what they 
are already doing? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, you did that in Public Law 810, Mr. Arends. 
You required them to publish things in an Air Force register. In order 
to comply with that law, they had to publish an Air Foree register. 
This clarifies a cloudy situation, let’s put it that way. In the third 
place, existing law makes it mandatory that the official register be 
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published annually. This leaves it to the discretion of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Departments, so that in time of war or other cogent 
circumstances, they might suspend the publication. Therefore, this 
bill will cost no additional money and might save some. 

The CuatrmMan. There is nothing in this publication that requires 
that any false rumors be published about any officer? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection the bill will be favorably re- 
ported. The bill will be favorably reported. Mr. Sasscer, report 
the bill. 

What is the next one? 

Mr. Smart. The next one is H. R. 4024. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 4024, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize certain easements, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
grant and convey without reimbursement and on such terms and conditions as 
he determines to be in the public interest, to the following grantees the following 
easements in and over land, description by metes and bounds in each case being 
on file in the Navy Department: 

(a) To the county of Kleberg, Texas, a permanent easement for public highway 
purposes over a strip of land ten feet wide and approximately three thousand 
seven hundred and sixty feet long on the south side of the outlying field of the 
naval auxiliary air station, Kingsville, Texas; 

(b) To the city and county of San Francisco, California, a permanent easement 
for the construction and maintenance of two 10-inch sludge force mains in and 
under two strips of land eight feet wide, and twenty-five and one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, respectively, within the lands of the United States Marine 
Corps Depot of Supplies, [slais Creek, San Francisco, California; 

(c) To the city of San Diego, California, a permanent easement for public 
highway purposes over a strip of land fifteen feet wide and approximately nine 
hundred and sixty-two feet long adjacent to the east boundary of San Pasqual 
Street and on the west side of the Sachem housing project (No. Cal-4037-—N), 
San Diego, California; and 

(d) To the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, a permanent easement 
for telephone line purposes over two strips of land ten feet wide and aggregating 
approximately six hundred and six feet in length over and across the lands of the 
naval training and distribution center at Camp Elliott, San Diego County, 
California, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to grant and convey to the 
Kansas City Power and Light Company a permanent easement for the erection 
and maintenance of overhead transmission lines across and over an irregular 
shaped parcel of land within the boundaries of the Naval Industrial Reserve 
Aircraft Plant, Kansas City, Missouri, containing approximately two and sixty- 
seven one-hundredths acres, a metes and bounds description of which is on file in 
the Department of the Navy, the terms and conditions of the grant and convey- 
ance to include the payment therefor of the fair market value thereof as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; to authorize certain easements. 

Mr. Smarr. The purpose 

The CHatrMan. Now, as a rule, we have been considering each one 
of these bills separately. I think it is a good thing to put them all in 
what might be classified as an omnibus bill and report them out in 
this fashion. 

Mr. Sasscer. Five of them. 

The CHatrmMan. The subcommittee had a hearing and there is 
just ificniion for each one of these? 

Mir. Smarr. Had a hearing and it was unanimous. 
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Mr. ANnperson. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee went very care- 
fully into each of the five items contained in this bill and the report of 
the subcommittee Was unanimous. 

The CuarrMan. You are a member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, the bill will be reported. I 
will ask Mr. Anderson to report the bill, which is in my name. 

Mr. Anprrson. Open your mouth around here and you get a job. 

The CuarrmMan. The next bill is H. R. 4260, the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to transfer to the Interior Department the Quar- 
termaster experimental fuel station, Pike County, Mo. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

[H. R. 4260, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Army to transfer to the Department of the Interior the quarter- 
master experimental fuel station, Pike County, Missouri 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
transfer to the Department of the Interior, without compensation therefor, for 
use in connection with the development of synthetic liquid fuels, all that real 
property and interests therein, comprising approximately three hundred and ninety- 
one acres, known as the quartermaster experimental fuel station in Pike County, 
Missouri, as delineated on map dated July 18, 1948, designated as ‘‘ Final Project 
Ownership Map, Quartermaster Experimental Fuel Station,” on file in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, and all personal property therein 
at the time of approval of this Act: Provided, That at such time as the property 
herein authorized for transfer is no longer required for the purpose stated, it shall 
be returned to the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Smarr. In 1947 the Army transferred the Missouri Ordnance 
Works at Louisiana, Mo., to the Bureau of Mines in the Department 
of the Interior in order that that agency might continue to conduct 
experiments and research in the production of synthetic liquid fuel. 
The Army removed approximately $3 million in ordnance equipment 
from the plant before releasing it to the Bureau of Mines. The 
Department of the Interior has spent approximately $15 million in im- 
provements on this facility, which is now operating at full capacity in 
synthetic fuel experiments. Additional improvements are desired by 
Interior. However, it is reluctant to make such improvements until 
complete custody of the facility has been determined. The Army has 
no present or foreseeable need for this facility and it is agreeable to the 
proposed transfer to the Department of the Interior. The bill con- 
tains a proviso for the recovery of the plant by the Army if it ceases to 
be utilized as an experimental facility by the Department of the 
Interior. 

The CuatrMan. Does section 407 of the bill we passed follow in a 
ease like this? Would it be possible now for the Interior Department 
after it gets this property to dispose of it without a specific act of 
Congress? 

Mr. Smart. If it ceased to be used for synthetic fuel plant, the 
Interior cannot dispose of it. The proviso at the end of this bill 
provides that in the event it ceases to be used for this purpose it 
reverts to the Army. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That is all right. Without objection, 
the bill will be favorably reported. Mr. Wickersham, will vou report 
this bill, please, sir? 

Mr. Wickersuam. All right. 




















The CuarrmMan. Now, what is your next bill? 

Mr. Smarr. That is all of mine, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Any from Mr. Sasscer’s committee? 

Mr. Sasscer. Most of these were, Vir. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Yes, sir. Mr. Sasscer has another one. 

Mr. Sasscer. | have one more here, from Mr. Ducander. ‘These 
bills that Mr. Smart went over were all carefully considered and 
hearings conducted by the committee. , 

The next one we have is H. R. 1228, to provide for sundry adminis- 
trative matters affecting the Department of Defense and for other 
purposes. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R, 1228, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for sundry administrative matters affecting the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in all cases where relief has been granted or 
may hereafter be granted to disbursing officers or agents of any of the departments 
or agencies of the Federal Government operating under accounts of advances, 
under the authority of any Act containing no provisions for the removal of charges 
outstanding in the accounts of advances of such departments or agencies, and in 
all cases where charges have been outstanding in the accounts of advances of the 
aforesaid departments or agencies for two full fiscal vears and have been certified 
by the head of the department or ageneyv concerned to the Comptroller General as 
uncollectible, such charges shall be removed by crediting the appropriate account 
of advances and debiting any appropriation made available therefor to the depart- 
ment or agency concerned: Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall 
in any way affect the financial liability of any disbursing officer, agent, or surety of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2, Section 5 of the Act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 897, 898). is hereby 
amended by deleting the period after the word “loaned” and substituting a colon 
in place thereof, and by adding the following proviso thereto: ‘Provided, however, 
That claims for the return or replacement of binoculars under this section shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Navy on or before December 31, 1951, and the 
United States shall be under no obligation to return, replace, or pay for binoculars 
under this section, for which no claim is so filed. After decision on claims sub- 
mitted pursuant to this section, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to dispos 
of any such binoculars beld by the Navy in accordance with exsiting law , 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to sell to merchant ships, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and at such prices as he may deem reasonable 
such fuel and other supplies as may be required to meet the necessities of, and as 
may not otherwise be locally procured by, such ships: Provided, That such ships, 
without such fuel or other supplies to be furnished under this authoirty. are not 
able to proceed to the nearest port where such fuel and other supplies can be locally 
procured without endangering the health and comfort of the personne}, the safety 
of the ship, or the safe condition of the property thereon: Provided further, That 
the funds received from such sales shall, if not otherwise provided by law, be 





credited to the current appropriations concerned, and the amounts so credited 
shall be available for expenditures for the same purposes as the appropriations 
credited, 

Sec. 4. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, appropriations 
chargeable for the transportation of baggage and household goods and effects of 
military personnel and civilian emplovees of departments or agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be available for the payment or reimbursement of general 
average contributions required in connection therewith. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Act of August 5, 1882 (22 Stat. 296, 297). as amended, 
ix hereby further amended by inserting in the seventh sentence thereof, after 
“those which cannot be finished without great and dis proportionate expense om te 
following: “or those which have become excess to the needs of the United States 
Navy for the performance of its functions”’ 
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Mr. Sasscer. This is an ownibus bill, which is divided into five 
sections. 

The Cuarrman. Where is a copy of it? I haven’t a copy. 

Mr. AreNbs. Here. 

Mir. Sasscer. They are on the desk. 

Mr. ANperson. Which bill is that? 

Mr. Ducanprer. 1228, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. I think 

The CuHairmMan. Let’s see what the bill does. Go ahead, Mr. 
Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. The first section of the bill provides for the removal 
of charges outstanding in the accounts of advances to governmental 
departinents. Under existing law and practice, funds advanced to 
disbursing officers of the departments of the Government are charged 
to a general account of advances by the Treasury Department. The 
Compiroller General has held that where funds advanced to a dis- 
bursing officer are stolen or otherwise lost, legislative authority is 
needed to clear the charge by crediting the account of advances and 
charging the appropriation to which the major portion of the disburs- 
ing officer’s disbursements were charged. The bill will allow for 
Government departments and agencies to write off each two fiscal 
years those advances to disbursing officers which have been lost or 
cannot otherwise be collected. The bill in no way relieves disbursing 
officers or their bonding companies from liability for advances to 
them, but will merely provide for an accounting procedure which 
will allow departments of the Government making such advances to 
write off noncollectible advances and thus be able to balance the 
department’s books. At the present time the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and State are the only Departments or 
agencies of the Government making advances to disbursing officers. 

Section 2 of the bill will relieve the Department of the Navy of its 
obligation to replace binoculars which were loaned to the Navy during 
World War II. The bill would establish a terminal date, December 
31, 1951, after which the United States would have no obligation to 
return, replace, or pay for binoculars for which a claim was made. 

The Department of the Navy has made every effort to contact 
those people who loaned binoculars to the Navy during the past war. 
Now, approximately 6 years after the war, there are still 37 sets of 
binoculars which cannot be returned to the owners thereof because 
they cannot be located. At the present time it is an administrative 
burden to keep binocularson hand, and to continue to attempt to locate 
owners thereof, and the Department feels that some terminal date 
should be established and, therefore, recommends the end of this 
vear as that terminal date. 

Section 3 of the bill will provide authority for the Navy to sell 
such fuel and other supplies to merchant ships in ports where such 
fuel and supplies cannot be procured from private sources. The bill 
provides that only such supplies and fuel can be sold as to allow the 
vessel in distress to proceed to the next port where fuel and other 
supplies can be locally procured. [T think I might add there that 
that is the procedure they have been following. 

The Cuairman. Why shouldn't the funds of that sale be put into 
miscellaneous receipts, instead of going to the eredit of current 
appropriation? Whenever the Department sells anything, instead 
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of having the perpetuation of that money in a particular channel, 
why shouldn't it go into miscellaneous receipts? 

Mr. Sasscer. You mean miscellaneous receipts for that particu- 
lar-—— 

The CHartrMan. No, miscellaneous receipts for the Treasury. 

Mr. Sasscer. The ship may pull into some far-off port disabled—— 

The CuarrmMan. At the same time, we want to fix it so that the 
Navy will not begin to do business and build up a trade to make 
money on a transaction that might be classified as distress when it is 
not a bona fide distress. 

Mr. Sasscer. It sets forth distress only to the next port. 

The CHarrMAN. Good. All right. 

Mr. Sasscer. Section 3 of the bill provides authoritv— 

The CHARMAN. Section 4, now. What is section 4? 

Mr. Sasscer. Section 4 provides, that, under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe, appropriations chargeable for the trans- 
portation of baggage and household goods and effects of military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees of departments or agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be available for payment or reimbursement of 
general average contributions required in connection therewith. 
Under existing laws and regulations, household effects of personnel of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force are transported by public expense 
under change-of-station orders either by commercial or Government 
means. ‘The means by which shipment is made is determined by the 
military departments and not by the individual. 

If the shipments are made in Government vessels and losses are 
incurred, the Secretaries are authorized to settle claims for losses, 
destruction, capture, or abandonment of personal property which 
may be lost at sea. 

On the other hand, if household effects are lost when shipped by 
commercial vessels and an expenditure of a general-average nature is 
incurred, the individual must stand the loss. 

The Comptroller General has disallowed Government expenditure 
of general-average costs as transportation expenses when the costs of 
general-average were incurred when shipping in a commercial vessel. 
The bill would allow the Government to stand the expense of general- 
average contributions required of individuals when property is lost 
when being transported by way of commercial shipping. The courts 
have held that the Government should be liable for this cost but the 
Comptroller General has ruled that, in the absence of statutory 
authority, the departments concerned cannot charge against trans- 
portation appropriations general-average contributions required to be 
made as a result of loss incurred while household effects were being 
shipped by commercial shipping. As I understand that, Mr. Chair- 
man, under the law if the vessel is in distress and it is found necessary 
to abandon or throw certain part of the cargo overboard in order to 
save the rest of it, that part of the cargo that is saved has to bear a 
general-average cost of the other lost. And it is felt that the service 
people, who by no election of their own have their goods sent by com- 
mercial means, that they should not be required to enter into a general- 
average contribution with people who lost their particular goods. 

The CHairnMan. What about shipment on railroad? 

Mr. Sasscer. I don’t think it applies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose there is a wreck on the railroad? 
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Mr. Sasscer. My impression is it only applies to this maritime 
law. Is that right, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. It is 10 cents a pound if it is damaged on a rail- 
road, Mr. Chairman. I know from personal experience. 

Mr. Kitpay. The railroads insure the freight, whereas at sea they 
abandon part of the cargo. 

The CHairmMan. Now what is the next section? 

Mr. Sasscer. Sections 1, 2, and 3 will entail no cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Section 4 of the bill would entail some cost. The Depart- 
ment of Defense estimates that the cost for the three military services 
would approximate $30,000 per vear. 

The Department of State advises that the cost in its behalf would 
be approximately $2,000 per vear. The Commerce Department and 
the Department of Agriculture advise that the cost would be negli- 
gible, inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture, for instance, 
advises that it has had but one complaint in the past 13 vears. The 
Bureau of the Budget states that, insofar as other agencies are con- 
eerned, the cost would be very small and could be absorbed without 
any trouble in the transportation appropriations of the departments 
concerned, 

The subcommittee amended the bill as follows: 

(1) On page 1, line 4, strike the word “any’’, and all of line 5, and substitute 
the following: “the Department of Defense and Department of State’’. 

The only departments making advances to disbursing officers are 
the Depariment of Defense and the Department of State, and, there- 
fore, the subcommittee was of the opinion that these Departments 
should be set out in the bill rather than the all-inclusive language of 
“the departments or agencies of the Federal Government.”’ 

The Cuatrmman. Have you the amendment of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. Read the amendments out. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading): 

On page 1, line 4, strike the word ‘“‘any”’ and all of line 5, and substitute the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Departinent of Defense and the Department of State”’. 

The reason the subcommittee took that action was that the only 
departments making advances to disbursing officers are the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Department of State and therefore the subcom- 
mittee was of the opinion that these departments should be set out in 
the bill rather than the all-inclusive language “of the Departments or 
agencies of the Federal Government”’. 

The CHarrMan. Now, how will it read with that amendment in 
there? 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 1, line 4 - 

The CHAIRMAN, Start: 

In all cases where relief is granted——— 

\Ir. Ducanper (reading): 

Or may hereafter be granted to disbursing officers or agencies of the Department 
of Defense and the Department of State operating under accounts of advances, 
under the authority. 


The CHarrman. All right. Any objection to the amendment? 
Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. Any other amend- 
ments? 
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Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

On page 2, line 7, change the word ‘“‘or’’ to ‘‘of’’. 

This is to correct a typographical error. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, it is agreed. 
Mr. Ducanprr (reading): 

On page 3, line 2 


Mr. Crementr. Mr. Chairman, is that, last line on 2, ‘‘merchant 
ships,” to mean merchant ships of all registry? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Yes. 

Mr. Cuemente. I am not in favor of this, to give supplies to a 
Russian ship to go to Russia. 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, they wouldn’t have to do it, Mr. Cle- 
mente, if they didn’t want to. This is permissive rather than manda- 
tory. 

The CHAIRMAN (reading): 

Under such regulations as he may prescribe. 


Mr. Ctemente. Excluding any enemy of the country. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that language, under the proviso there, says: 
“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to sell to merchant ships.” 
Now, that not only means merchant ships under our flag. It also 
means any merchant ship. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CHatRMAN (reading): 

Under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, he is not going to prescribe a regulation 
that permits an enemy ship or a ship of a country that is not friendly 
to the United States to get fuel. He will let it stav where it is. 

Mr. Barres. What does that ‘other supplies’? mean there, Mr. 
Chairman, on page 3, line 2? What does that mean? 

Mr. Ducanprer. That could mean anything 

The CHarrmMan. I would say that would mean water, bread, some- 
thing to eat, to get him out of distress. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Yes; just to get them to the next port. 

The CHarrMan. Exactly. Here is a ship that goes into Hong Kong, 
we will say, and the Navy has some supply there, some fuel, and it 
is a ship in distress and it hasn’t any water on board, it hasn’t any 
supplies on board, and it hasn’t any fuel to go to its destination. 
Why, under the regulations prescribed by the Secretary, they are 
authorized to get that ship out of the harbor and to the next port. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Yes, sir. 

The CHArtrMAN. That is the good-neighbor policy of one who is 
caught in a tight place on his journey. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Yes, sir. And Mr. Chairman, it must be a port 
where they can’t get the supplies locally. 

Mr. Ciemente. I hope the record shows our intent here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrrMan. What? 

Mr. CLemente. | hope the record shows our intent. 

The CHarrmMan. The report will show it. 
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Now what is your next amendment? 

Mr. DucaNnperr (reading): 

On page 3, line 2, following the word “other,” insert the word ‘‘emergency”’. 
The subcommittee inserted this word so there could be no mistake——— 

The CHAarRMAN. Wait one minute. Now give me that amendment 
again, 

Mr. Ducanper (reading): 

On page 3, line 2, following the word ‘‘other’’—— 


The Cuarrman. ‘Other supplies’’? 


Mr. Ducanprer. Yes, sir; between ‘other’? and “supplies”, insert 
the word “emergency”’. 

The CHarrMaNn. That strengthens it. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. That is all right— 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Any other amendments? 

Mr. Ducanper (reading): 


‘ 


‘emergency’. 


Delete all of section 5. 

The CHarrMAN. Now what does section 5 do? 

Mr. DucaNnper. Section 5 would give authority to the Navy to 
dispose of Navy ships. And the legislation was drawn before the 
passage of Public Law 3 of the Eighty-second Congress and therefore 
the Navy has withdrawn its support of this section. 

The CHarrman. All right. So there is nothing in this bill that 
permits the Navy to dispose of any combatant ships. 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Without an act of Congress. 

Mr. Ducanprer. No, sir. 

Mr. Citemente. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hardy wanted to inquire. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I have just one or two questions I wanted to raise when 
you got through. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. On page 3, line 3, ‘‘and as may not otherwise be locally 
procured”: Does that language mean that a skipper of a ship may 
desire not to procure it, or does it mean could not be procured? 

Mr. Ducanper. It means that it would not be available in that port. 

Mr. Harpy. That isn’t what it says. It says, “may not otherwise 
be locally procured.” It doesn’t sound right to me. 

Mr. Ducanperr. The testimony before the committee was that this 
is to provide for merchant ships in distress getting supplies in those 
ports where there are no civilian 

Mr. Harpy. I understand what your objective is, but that is not 
what the language says to me, is what I am getting at. 

The CuHarrMan. It might strengthen it if you say, instead of 
“procured,” “procurable.” 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

The CuairMan. I suggest vou use the word “procurable”’ instead 
of the word “‘procured”’. 

Mr. Ducanpver. All right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That strengthens it. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, there is another thing I don’t fully 
understand, and that is section 1 of this bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Neither do I. 

Mr. Harpy. I listened as well as I could to the explanation of it, 
but I find it a little difficult. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Duncander, try to explain what section 1 of 
the bill does. 

Mr. Ducanprer. I will give a hypothetical example, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s first read it out and let’s see what it does. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. [Reading:] 

That in all cases where relief has been granted or may hereafter be granted to 
disbursing officers or agents of 
and then as amended 
the Department of Defense and the Department of State operating under accounts 
of advances, under the authority of any Act containing no provisions for the 
removal of charges outstanding in the accounts of advances of such departments 
or agencies, and in all cases where charges have been outstanding in the accounts 
of advances of the aforesaid departments or agencies for two full fiseal years and 
have been certified by the head of the department or agency concerned to the 
Comptroller General as uncollectible, such charges shall be removed by crediting 
the appropriate account of advances and devoting any appropriation made avail- 
able therefor to the department or agency concerned, provided that nothing 
contained in this section shall in any way affect the liability of any disbursing 
officer, agent, or surety of the United States. 

The CHatrMan. Now what does that mean? 

Mr. Ducanprer. Now, when a Navy ship, for instance, puts to sea, 
it has a supply officer, and he is advanced certain cash to meet his 
pavrolls while the ship is at sea. If the ship is lost and the money is 
lost, Ds ‘re is no way that the money can be recovered. Therefore, 
the Navy Department, under present law, has to carry this as out- 
standing and there is no way they can charge it off. That is the 
authority they ask. 

Mr. Harpy. What I would like to get an understanding of is, in all 
cases Where relief has been granted to disbursing officers and so forth, 
now who granted the relief? 

Mr. Ducanprr. For instance, where it has been shown that a ship 
is lost and the money can’t be collected in any way, then they would 
grant relief to the disbursing officer. 

Mr. Harpy. Who grants relief? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Ducanper. I would assume the head of the department certifies 
it to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Hardy, I think perhaps I can help in that 
respect. Congress, in the Eightieth Congress, passed a general 
amnesty for all outstanding indebtedness of all finance officers and 
disbursing officers. They do that 

Mr. Harpy. Up to a period of time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. Every so often Congress passes 
laws of that nature, clearing the books of all disbursing officers and 
all outstanding accounts. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But when that has been done, 
are not these accounts cleared up at that time? 

Mir. Bhanprorp. The accounts of the individual disbursing officers 
are credited; that is, the debit is removed. As to whether—and, of 
course, the appropriation has to be renewed every year anyway. 
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Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But, if relief has been granted by 
an act of Congress, then what is the purpose of this bill? That is the 
thing that I can’t understand. If relief has been granted by an act of 
Congress, why aren’t these things removed from the act? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t think that the relief goes to the accounts. 
The relief usually goes to the indivudal charged with the account. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is merely a bookkeeping procedure, Mr. 
Hardy. 

The Cuatrman. | know, but vou have to make a better explanation 
than has been made up to date for the House to clearly understand it. 
Now is the purpose of this, then, to relieve the officer? 

Mr. DucanprEr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is the purpose, then, to relieve —— 

Mr. Ducanprr. To fix the bookkeeping. 

The CuatrMan. To fix the bookkeeping, to show that a ship was 
sunk and the paymaster had on the ship $10,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And therefore the bookkeeper is authorized to 
enter on his books that it is a loss on account of the sinking of the 
ship and not charged against that ship. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And not charged against that officer. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. It is debited against the appropri- 
ation concerned and, therefore, the books can be cleared. The head 
of the department certifies to the Comptroller General that it is not 
collectible. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t understand 

The CHatrrmMan. One minute now. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand when an act of Congress is passed 
granting relief to disbursing officers and agents, that that relief bill 
does not carry any provision to clear the books of that account? 

Mr. Ducanprer. Well, the testimony before the committee, Mr. 
Hardy, was that the way they have been taking care of this in the past 
is in appropriation bills. 

Mr. Harpy. That has not always been true. There have been a 
good many cases where specific bills have been passed by the Congress 
to grant relief of this nature. 

Mir. Sasscer. As to the individual officer. 

Mr. Ducanper. [ think, again, that relief goes to the individual 
rather than to the bookkeeping procedure. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. It is rather inconceivable that we would pass a bill re- 
lieving some individual of an account and not make any provision for 
adjusting the books. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is what this bill is trying to do. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think that is what they are trying to do right 
here. 

Mr. Kinpay. I agree with Mr. Hardy completely, that any act of 
Congress should have contained such language. But quite evidently 
from the language of the bill, we have passed bills relieving the dis- 
bursing officer and have failed to relieve the department. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That appears on page 1, starting with the last word 
on line 6, the last phrase there: 
under the authority of any act containing no provisions for the removal of charges 
outstanding in the accounts of advances of such departments, 

It specifically provides that where by act of Congress the disburse- 
ment officer has been relieved but we failed to relieve the department, 
that then the department is hereby relieved. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. They keep on carrying it on the books. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right, and that is the whole purpose of this 
bill. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s just take one other look at the thing. If relief 
has been granted by an act of Congress, and there is certification for 
the relief of the individual involved, then why is it necessary that the 
department or agency certify that to the Comptroller General that the 
item is uncollectible. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Because I don’t think the Comptroller General 
will allow them to balance their books without this statutory legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Harpy. Did the Comptroller General testify on this bill at all? 

Mr. Ducanprr. They didn’t offer testimony on it, but it was 
cleared through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Harpy. Was any request made for an opinion of the Comptrol- 
ler General on this point? 

Mr. Ducanprer. I can only say that they did not appear and 
testify. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I want to object to passage of this bill 
until we find the attitude of the Comptroller General. 

The Cuatrman. I will tell you what let’s do now—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bartrs. This general account of advances, what it is is this: 
A disbursing officer might have to spend money under different 
appropriations. It might be fuel and transportation, shipment. of 
household effects, or pay and personnel. So rather than get individual 
sums of money for each appropriation, he gets a lump sum of money, as 
you get vour pay check and then pay it out for different things. So 
my question is this: If you lose your money when it is in the general 
account of advances, how do you know what appropriation to charge 
it to? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, that is contained in the language, on page 2, 
line 4, “and debiting any appropriation made available therefor to the 
department or agency concerned.”’ 

Mr. Bates. What appropriation? You would have several under 
every circumstance. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, I presume that that will be a matter of 
bookkeeping, between the department and the Comptroller General, 
to which appropriation to debit any particular sum. 

Mr. Bares. You haven’t charged any appropriation yet for this 
money that is missing. It is missing from the general account of 
advances. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 
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Mr. Bates. Now, you are going to credit them and clear 

Mr. Ducanper. This would be the authority to debit the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to clear the general account of advances 
and debit an appropriation. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And is that the way you are going to wipe it off the 
books? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Years after this has happened? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. It is strictly an accounting proposition. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Exactly. 

Mr. Harpy. If it is strictly an accounting proposition, then there 
certainly ought to be testimony from the Comptroller General on it. 

Mr. AnpErson. Will the gentleman yield? The fact it was cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget would indicate the General Accounting 
Office approved of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Not at all, my friend. 

Mr. ANperson. That is what was indicated to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Ducanper. It certainly was. 

Mr. Harpy. It does not necessarily indicate that General Account- 
ing Office is even aware of it. 

Mr. Anperson. I think the hearings will show that. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Hardy, as a general rule on any bill which 
would affect the Comptroller General, we don’t always ask for a wit- 
ness from them because we feel the Bureau of the Budget clears it 
with the interested departments and agencies. 

Mr. ANprerson. And you don’t know whether in this case they 
cleared with the Comptroller General? 

Mr. Ducanper. I will check and see. I think that was asked in 
the subcommittee meeting. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was just going to suggest if you put ‘of Congress” 
on line 7, page 1, it will make it clear it referred to an act of Congress 
which contai.ed no such provision, whether by oversight or otherwise. 
Than it would be clear that it would take an act of Congress to grant 
the relief, to either the individual or to the department. 

Mr. Bares. What has been done? This has gone on for a period 
of vears. Now what has been done in the past? 

Mr. Ducanper. It was carried in an appropriation bill. They 
had it debited off in an appropriation bill in the past. They want 
general authority to do this every 2 years, rather than allowing the 
appropriation bill to have to do it for them from time to time. 

The CuarrmMan. This relief is extended in the appropriation bills? 

Mr. Ducanper. It is in the Navy appropriation bill. 

The CuarrMan. Read what is in the Navy appropriation bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. | don’t have the language, Mr. Chairman, but the 
sectional analysis which was submitted with the proposed legislation 
by the Department states “while the current Navy Appropriation 
Act authorizes the crediting of advance accounts in certain cases, 
there is no general authority to adjust accounts of advances where 
disbursing officers have been granted relief for shortages or where no 
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relief for shortages or losses is involved.”” That is taken from the 
sectional analysis submitted with the proposed legislation. 

The CuarrMan. In effect, that is merely to relieve the Department. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Any one of those four categories that Mr. Bates 
mentioned a moment ago. 

The CHarrman. I suggest, Mr. Sasscer, that your subcommittee 
consider the amendment suggested by Mr. Kilday, after the word 
“aet’’ put “of Congress.” 

Mr. Sasscer. I see no objection to that. 

The CuatrmMan. And that you also clear up and be absolutely sure 
there is no complaint with the Comptroller, that you clear it up with 
the Comptroller to see what his reaction is in regard to it. Now, in 
deference to that, we are asking the Comptroller to give his views in 
regard to clearing the department. It is not any individual involved 
in the bill at all. 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. It is the department involved in the bill. You 
take those matters up and report back next Tuesday. 

Mr. Sasscer. All right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We will let Mr. Sasscer make a further little 
investigation in regard to that. 

Now, is there any other bills from any of the subcommittees? 


DISPOSALS AND ACQUISITIONS 


Now, members of the committee, the subcommittee in regard 
to acquisitions has examined seven or eight projects and have 
unanimously disposed of them, which we ask the concurrence of the 
committee. Without objection—— 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, might we see what they are? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Mr. Blandford, you have them all in 
here? Bring them all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The acquisitions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. They are 582—F, 583, 584, 585, 586, 587, 
588, 589, 590, 591, 592, 593, and 594. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think any of us are too con- 
cerned about going beyond what the subcommittee has done on these 
inconsequential items. 

The CHarrman. I say this, Mr. Hardy, that when these come in 
they are brought in to me and I go over it and read every one of them. 
I don’t trust anybody to read them for me. I read them: myself. 
I check every one of these items. Mr. Sasscer does the same thing. 
Mr. Johnson, of California, does the same thing. 

Mr. Gavin. I move they be approved and let’s move on. 

The CHatrMan. Now wait one minute. Of course, this takes up a 
little time. And when we get this other bill through, it is going to 
take up more time. It is going to require that one staff member be 
detailed to go through all of these things. Now oftentimes 

Mr. Crementre. What is wrong with that? 

The Cuairman. Now, we had one in here to build a plant costing 
$30 million for the Hudson Automobile Co. We checked on it and 
as a result of it, why, the plant was abandoned and they didn’t build 
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it. Then we had a special hearing and I had Admiral come up in 
regard to Chrysler, to build a $35 million plant there. We go into 
these things because we want to know what is going on. If the com- 
mittee wants to enlarge the subcommittee, it will be a pleasure to 
put any member on because it will just help me to discharge this duty. 

Now when this new bill passes—and in the bill where we ail voted 
to override the veto, we exempted $10,000. All leases under $10,000 
won't have to be reported. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is the last word on that bill, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. When the new bill goes in, when the public works 
bill comes up, we must write in the bill that evervthing the Army 
does of this nature and everything the Air Force does must be ap- 
proved by the committee, like in the case of the Navy. 

Now, any member any time is perfectly justified in saying, ‘‘Let’s 
see what they are,’ because two views are better than one. So, 
without objection, we will approve all of these projects. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, let’s not approve them, but say 
the committee has no objection to them. We don’t know what is 
in them. 

The CHairMan. All right, the committee has no objection. We 
will write a letter to that effect. 

Now, that disposes of everything before the committee this morn- 
ing 

Mr. Smart. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. And so advise the Department that the committee 
interposes no objections upon these numbers which | read out. 


ELK HILLS OIL CONTRACT 


Mr. Smarr. You have this oil contract. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes; now we have a matter of much importance 
in regard to the Elk Hills. Under the law when the primary period 
expired and got in what is called secondary period of the contract, 
which went into effect about a year ago, the Navy under the contract 
with the Standard Oil Co. gets eight-ninths of the oil that is pumped 
out of the field and the Standard Oil Co. gets one-ninth. Now, the 
Navy under the law has a right to dispose and sell its eight-ninths, 
but it has to advise the committee with reference to it. So they have 
advised that they have entered into a contract to sell the oil—to what 
oil company? 

Mr. Smarr. To the Wilshire Oil Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. And the contract has been approved by the Attor- 
ney General, approved by the Secretary of the Navy. And the 
contract is here and Mr. Smart has examined the contract, I have 
read the contract. And the usual form is that the Navy Department 
has complied with the statute by aequainting the committee. All 
they have to do under the law is to acquaint the committee. We do 
not have to approve it. We just merely—— 

Mr. Cremente. Interpose no objection. 

The CHatrmMan. No; we just say that they have complied with the 
law, as we have done in the other matters relating to the Elk Hills. 
Now read what vou have. 

Mr. Cremente. If they haven’t complied with the law, you would 
object, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Smarr. I have a proposed letter here for your signature, sub- 

ject to committee approval: 
Hon. Francis P. Matruews, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This is with reference to the letter of June 4 of the 
Honorable John Koehler, Acting Secretary of the Navy, with respect to consul- 
tation with this committee in compliance with the act of June 7, 1944 (58 Stat. 
280), 

This is to advise that consultation with the committee has been had as con- 
templated by law. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Smart has examined the contract. The 
Attorney General has approved the contract. I have read the 
contract. Should any Member want to examine the contract, we 
will withhold the letter until he has had an opportunity to examine it. 
It is a contract entered into to dispose of the Navy oil after it has 
been advertised. 

Mr. Arenps. What company was that, Bob? 

Mr. Smarr. The Wilshire Oil, Co., at Los Angeles. You see, this 
was a bid contract. 

The CuarrmMan. Public bid. 

Mr. Smarr. A number of people bid, in public bidding. This 
company was the successful bidder. 

The Cuatrman. They were the high bidder. 

Mr. Smarr. The net effect of it is it is a 3-year contract to buy 
at the current market price on the day of delivery of the oil. That 
is the essence of the contract. 

Mr. Havenner. Do you have any information as to the names of 
the officials of this company? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. George L. Machris is the president of the com- 
pany. There is no listing of the stockholders and the other officers 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Gavin. Are they a subsidiary of one of the bigger companies? 

Mr. Smarr. They are not. They are one of the relatively smaller 
companies. 

Mr. Gavin. A smaller independent? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Very sharp competition out there. And the law 
is so written that no company can get this oil without it being adver- 
tised and the whole oil industry is permitted to bid on the Navy oil. 

Now we were hoping to sell this oil to the Army, but we couldn’t 
reach an agreement. So we had to advertise it. And the eight- 
ninths—you see, we developed Elk Hills by putting in some 300 oil 
wells on account of World War II and to keep those fields in readiness 
there must be a certain amount pumped out all the time. This is the 
readiness oil that comes out. And the Standard Oil by turning in its 
interest into the pool—thay have received their primary payment, 
which was 15,000 barrels a day over a period of time. The committee 
had long hearings. And we saved the Elk Hills for the defense of the 
country. We are up against this proposition right now. An effort 
is being made now, and we have to be very cautious and be very 
watchful about it, to transfer to the Interior Department the control 
and administration of the Elk Hills. Of course, this committee by 
all means should oppose it and the Congress should oppose it, because 
it was transferred to the Interior Department once and got away and 
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as long as the Navy keeps it and as long as this committee and the 
other committee in the Senate keeps their hands on it, why, it will be 
reserved in the ground as much as the facts will warrant. Now the 
whole objective of our legislation was to keep itin the ground. But you 
can’t keep all of it in the ground. We must keep the field in a state of 
readiness so in case of national emergency it can be opened up and 
pumped out. So we have a little surplus oil on hand. Instead of 
just dumping it out, why, we are selling it. And the money goes into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, I was out to Elk Hills with a sub- 
committee a few years ago. They are doing a tremendous job out 
there. The Navy Department, I think, is to be highly commended 
for the job they are doing. The Standard Oil Co. is apparently 
cooperating very well. As I understood, that was primarily a reserve 
supply of oil to be kept in the United States Navy. I also understood 
from what you just said and I think that was brought out at the 
bearing that there should be a certain amount of oil developed and 
that unless disposed of at the time, efficiency of the wells may decrease. 

I would like to know whether or not there is some escape clause 
in this contract. We have gone out primarily to preserve this oil 
and went into it with the care that the old Naval Affairs Committee 
did. As I understand the law we have no authority to pass on it. 
We pass on a $10 garage lease, but—-— 

The CHarrMAN. We pass on this the same way. 

Mr. Sasscer. The other is stronger. They can’t do it without the 
approval. 

The CHatrMan. They can’t do this without the approval, either. 

Mr. Sasscer. I understood all they had to do was to submit it. 

The CuairmMan. Of course, we examined the contract and if the 
contract doesn’t appear satisfactory to the committee, we will have 
a hearing 

Mr. Sasscer. That is on the form of the contract and not the sale. 

The CuatrmMan. The law fixes the sale. The law says eight-ninths 
of it is Navy oil after the secondary period comes into operation. 

Mr. Sasscer. Does the law give the Navy the authority to sell it? 

The CuarrmMan. It does. The law gives the Navy the authority to 
sell it when the secondary period comes into operation. 

Mr. Sasscer. Without regard to the committee? 

The CuatrmMan. Of course, it can sell without regard to the com- 
mittee, but it would not do so if the committee interposed objection, 
any more than it would rent one of these garages if the committee 
objected to it. 

Mr. Sasscer. Do we know now there is an escape clause, that they 
can’t go in there, this new company, and deplete what is one of the 
last reserves —— 

The CuarrmMan. This new company is not operating it. This new 
company is merely buying whatever amount of oil is available from 
the Navy. 

Mr. Sasscer. How many gallons or how long a period? 

The CHatrMAN. How long is the period? 

Mr. Smarr. Three years. 

The Cuarrman. How many comes out? Four thousand barrels 
a day? 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t know what the present rate is. 
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The CuarrMan. It was up to 7,000 barrels, and they cut it down. 
Read the contract there. 

Mr. Sasscer. Is there an escape clause in the contract? 

The CHarrMan. What do you term as an escape clause? 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, the Government can escape any 
time we want to. 

The CHarrmMan. The Government has a general escape clause any 
time, to cancel any contract it sees fit to do so. Everybody that 
enters into a contract with the Government enters into it at the will 
and pleasure of the Government. It can sell any contract any time 
it sees fit to do so. 

M r. Puiiein. Is this oil all going to civilian channels? 

The CuHarrMan. This eight-ninths. I imagine this company is 
engaged in business. 

Mr. Puiipin. I am speaking of the eight-ninths. 

The CuHatrMan. That is right. One-ninth to Standard Oil. 

Mr. Putisin. So we are taking oil out of the reserves which we 
set up for the oil supply of the armed services and distributing it in 
civilian channels, under this contract? 

The Cuatrman. The Navy’s oil is being sold and the money goes 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, we were told we only have a 16 years’ 
supply in the United States. 

Mr. Havenner. I was a member of that subcommittee which 
Mr. Sasscer mentioned that went to Elk Hill—— 

The CHarrMan. We have no refiners. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, is there any reason why this 
matter can’t go over for a week so those of us who are——— 

The CHarrMan. I suggest we turn the contract over to any member 
who is interested in it and ask you to read it and to report back 
here next Tuesday as to what conclusion you reach about it. If 
you want a hearing on it, we will have the people brought in here 
and have a hearing on it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, just in case someone is going over it, 
in reference to what Mr. Philbin said, about selling it, anybody who 
knows anything about the oil business knows you can’t shut it down. 

Mr. Héservr. Four thousand barrels on 300 oil wells is nothing. 
That just keeps them oiled, that is all. 

Mr. Kinpay. You have to keep them coming or you lose your well. 

Mr. Puriiprn. Is it necessary to tap your reserve at this time? 

The CHarrMAN. These reserves were authorized to be tapped by 
act of Congress during World War II. We needed oil. So they 
came in here and asked to open up about 300 wells. Senator Walsh, 
then chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, and myself, had a 
long hearing. Of course, our objective has always been to keep the 
oil in the ground. 

Mr. Purisin. | understood that. 

The CHAIRMAN. So we were trying to hold it in the ground. The 
scarcity of oil for the defense of the country required us to use it. 
That is what we were keeping it for, when the emergency arose to 
use it. So we tapped these wells and we entered into a contract with 
the Standard Oil Co., to pool the interests. So the primary period 
has expired under the contract. We are in the secondary period 
where the Government is drawing out some of its own oil there because 
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of the necessity to keep the wells alive. It was up around about 7,000 
barrels a month and we cut it down now to about 4,000 barrels a 
month under the conservation program. 

This is a mere little bagetel that is being produced, which has to be 
produced. They must notify us about it in making the contract. 

Mir. Puriusin. You are keeping these oil wells and this oil supply in 
a stand-by condition. 

The CuarrMan. Exactly. That is all it is. 

Mr. Ctemente. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Give Mr. Havenner the contract 

Mr. CLementre. Mr. Chairman. May I make a suggestion. Why 
don’t you give this thing back to Mr. Sasscer and Mr. Havenner? 

The CHarrMan. It doesn’t go to Mr. Sasscer’s committee. This is 
above Mr. Sasscer’s committee. This is for the full committee of 38, 
always to pass on it. 

Mr. CLemente. You can’t pass the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The CuarrMan. This is a 38 matter that must be considered. Now 
if any member wants to read the contract, read it in the clerk’s office 
between now and next Tuesday. I will call it up again next Tuesday. 

That disposes of all the business until next Tuesday. I thank all 
the members for your attendance here this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 


O 











[No. 36] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON S. 677, TO FIX THE PERSONNEL 
STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATIS VWARINE CORPS, AND TO 
ESTABLISH THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS TO THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 23, 1951, 
The committee met, at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CHatrMan. We will call up Senate bill 677. 
(S. 677 is as follows: ) 
4 [S. 677, 82d ( 


*9 
® AN ACT To fix the personnel strength of the United States M ( 
a 4° of the Commandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Cl 
) ~ 
™ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
; America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 206 (ec) « 
—4@ National Security Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as follows: “The | 
a4 States Marine Corps wit I in the Depari ment of t t Nay \ ShHaib mechuae tk 
strength edinbat divisions, four full-strength air wings, and such other land eo 
~ , “aviation, and other services as may be organic therein, 2 
= ==of the Regglar Marine Corps shall be maintained at no 
o£ thousand.’’, 
'_ * 
<@ eS Sec. 2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
we) Joint Chief of Staff on all problems before the Joint Chiefs of Stafil ()s 
in which, twe Marine Corps may be concerned he st} 
and to fff a supporting memorandum for consideration by t . 


Defense and the President. 
Passed the Senate May 4 (legislative day, May 2), 1951 
Attest: LESLIE L. BIFFLE, 
Se fa 

The CHarrman. I see some of our distinguished colleagues here 
Mr. Mansfield. Is General Devereux here? 

(No response. ) 

The CHatrman. Mr. Mansfield, come around, please. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, | was under the impression 
Admiral Sherman was to testify first, and I told General Dey 
that he would not be ealled this mornining. 

The CuHuatrmMan. All right. It is satisfactory, Congressman, for 
Admiral Sherman to testify first? 

Mr. Mansrietp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarirman. Admiral Sherman, come around, please, sir, 
We alwavs let Congressmen have the right-of-way. We believe in 
eivilian control. 

Now | want to say for the benefit of the members of the committee 
that [ have written a letter to some 50 or 60 members of the House who 
introduced bills on this subject. I told them that we always ap- 
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preciate the opportunity of having their views, but thought that in 
the interest of time they could serve the committee best if they filed 
statements. So they all have the privilege of filing statements. | 
have asked Congressman Mansfield and Congressman Devereux to 
appear as spokesmen for the 50 or 60 Members who introduced 
bills in the House. 

Now, Admiral Sherman, the committee will be glad to have you 
make any comments vou desire to make in regard to Senate 677. 

Let the committee be in order now and let the Admiral make his 
statement without interruption, and then we will ask him questions. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, Representative Devereux is here now. 

The CHairmMan. Yes; I see him. 

Go right shead. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FORREST SHERMAN, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF OE NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Suerman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the statement which I am about to make does not support enactment 


of the bill S. 677 either in its original form or in the form in which it 


passed the Senate. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire in what capacity Admiral 
Sherman appears as a witness? Does your statement show that? 
If it doesn’t, 1 would like to have it in advance. 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir; | appear as the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and representing the Navy Department. 

Mr. Corre. But you do not represent the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 


vour statement? 

Admiral SHermMan. No, sir. 

The Cuairrman. I will file here, before Admiral Sherman commences 
his statement, the report of the Department that came in in opposition 
to the enactment of this bill. The Admiral, as he stated, is appearing 
in his capacity as Chief of Naval Operations, but not as spokesman 


of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Read out the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Smarr. This letter was just received this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man, from Mr. Lovett, Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


Dear Mr. CuairMan: This is in response to vour request for the views of the 
Department of Defense on H. R. 1787, 2001 through 2049, 2056 through 20638, 
2082. 2090. 2101, 2127, 2132, 2146, 2151, 2154, 2312, 2320, 2647, 2741, and 4092 
all of which are indentical bills and entitled ‘‘A bill to fix the personnel strength of 
the United States Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

As you know we have already voiced strong opposition to 8S. 677, which as 
originally introduced was identical to these bills. 

With respect to section 1 of these bills, which would provide for four full 
strength Marine divisions, with supporting air wings and allied service troops and 
organizations, and for a minimum personnel strength for the Regular Marine 
Corps of 400,000 men, we believe, as I have stated to you in commenting upon 
H. R. 2330, that since the Marine Corps is a component part of the Department 
of the Navy, its personnel strength should be based upon, or geared to, the total 
authorized personnel strength of the Navy. 

In regard to section 2 of these bills, we continue to register our opposition, as 
expressed in my report to vou on H. R. 1039, to any proposal which would make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff. 
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In view of the foregoing, the Department of Defense strongly recommends 
against enactment of any of these bills. 
Faithfully yours, 
Rospert A. Lovert, 
Actin g Secretary of Defe nse, 


Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to delay the hearings, but 
I am surprised that a man of the ability, and integrity of Mr. Lovett 
would make the mistake that he has in that letter. He says that 
the bill provides for a minimum strength of a Marine Corps of 400,000, 
when the bill itself says that the personnel strength of the Regular 
Marine Corps shall be maintained at not more than 400,000. 

Mr. Evston. That was amended in the Senate. It was ‘‘less’”’ and 
amended “more” in the Senate. 

Mr. Snort. All right. 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. Now let the report of the De- 
partment be filed at the beginning of the hearing. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, may [ also insert the other two reports 
to which he refers to, on the other two bills? 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. CHarrmMan: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Defense on H. R. 2330, a bill to establish the strength of the 
United States Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

Since receiving your request for our views on this bill, the Senate has passed 8S. 
677. As you know, that bill, as passed by the Senate with an amendment recom- 
mended by the Senate Armed Services Committee, provides in section 1 for four 
full strength Marine divisions, with four supporting air wings and allied service 
troops and organizations, and for a ceiling of 400,000 men. Section 2 provides 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and, on matters concerning the Marine Corps, that he shall be 
entitled to communicate directly with the Secretary of Defense and the President. 

The purpose of H. R. 2880 is to increase the authorized enlisted strength of the 
active list of the Regular Marine Corps from 20 per centum to 25 per centum of 
the authorized enlisted strength of the Regular Navy, and to provide that the 
actual enlisted strength of the active list of the Regular Marine Corps shall be 
not less than 20 per centum of the actual enlisted strength of the active list of the 
Regular Navy. 

It is the opinion of the Department of Defense that the personnel strength of 
the Marine Corps should, within limits, be flexible in order that it may be governed 
by current and practical operational needs. This is accomplished if the authorized 
personnel strength of the Marine Corps, as a component of the Department of the 
Navy, is based, as it is under present law (temporarily suspended), as it would be 
under H. R. 2330, and as it would not be under 8. 677, upon the authorized per- 
sonnel strength of the Navy. That being the case, if the Congress be of the 
opinion that the current percentage limitation of 20 per centum should be increased 
to 25 per centum, we have no objection to the enactment of H. R. 2330. 

Faithfully yours, 
toBERT A. LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 22, 1961. 


Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. CHArRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Depart ment of Defense on H. R. 1039, a bill to amend the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended, and for other purposes, 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff have expressed opposition, a position with which I fully 
concur, both to section 1 of this proposal, which would make the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and to section 
2. which would require rotation of the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
among the services. 

As you know, extensive hearings, in which the Department of Defense partici- 
pated were held by a subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate on S. 677, a bill to fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine 





Corps, and to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Our strong opposition to S. 677 as it was originally 
introduced has bee ‘ecorded and, of course, we are still of the opinion that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps should not be made a permanent member of 
Joi Chiefs of Staff 
The Senate Armed Services Committee recommended an amendment to 8. 677 
which would make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a consultant to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, rather than a permanent member. That amendment was 
lonted by the & vhen S. 677 v ussed 
With respeet to section 1 of this bill, the Senate Armed Services Committee, in 
recommending it amendment, expressed our position in opposing such perma- 
‘ membership for the Commandant when it most succinctly and clearly stated 
Not wit hstand the belief of the committee, as stated above, that the Marine 
Corps Lseparate n ary service hi e Department of the Navy, it does not 
feel its size warrants the Comn ant being made a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Furthermore, if such a step were taken it is possible that an 
imbalance might be created ¢ he Joint Chiefs of Staff with too much naval 
re prese ful i 
With regard to section 2 of H R. 1039, we believe that a requirement for 
automatic rotation of the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
undesirable t irily re 1 possibly detrimental to the Military 
Establishment a 1 the oOunty Phere ma COl ivably again be periods when 
i ng id il will hav rd tral lan outstar ling ability and fitness for 
the position that the tenor of the times and his preeminent qualifications would 
cta app Hov r h a restrictive require ment as is proposed 
in section 2 would have the very probable effect of barring such officer from the 
chairmanship and prevent the c¢ trv and Military Establishment from having 
efit of the set of in b ited for the position in troubled 
i his is yy ( 0 lifications of other possible appointees 
fri any of the servi but only to state that the President should have a 
liser n it le A S te, that person he deems best 
fitted to oceup\ e al positi of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
For the foregoing reasons, Istrong! ommend against enactment of H. R. 1039. 


Ropert A, Lovert, Acting Secretary. 


—_ . ’ ’ po si . ‘ 
ihe (HATRMAN Now go ahead, Admiral, with vour prepared 
tatement, W thout int ption rembers 
: { : ] : a 4 1 : 
\dmiral SHERMAN. | Walht O mane it abundantly clear at the 


outset that my position with respect to this measure is based entirely 
upon an objer tive analy sis of our balanced needs for national defense, 
and on the best interests of the Navy and the Marine Corps as I see 
them. | vield to no one iD admiration for the United States Marine 
Corps and in determination to safeguard its future as an essential 
unit in the Naval Establishment and in the national defense as 
il whole. 

As you know, the Marine Corps is a very old organization. An 
act of Congress of July 1, 1797, authorized the service of marines on 
armed vessels of the Uhited States. Since that time, if not before, the 
Marine Corps has operated in the main as a part of the Naval Estab- 
lishment. An act of July 11, 1798, authorized the employment of 
marines on shore. Thus the marines have operated with the Army. 
They are doing so today in Korea. 

But the Marine Corps has never developed into a second Army 
because its functions have been specialized and associated with the 


] } 
i 
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Navy. The National Security Act of 1947 provides, among other 
things, that— 

the Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide fleet 
marine forces of combined arms, together with supporting air components, for 
service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for 
the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign— 

and that 

it shall be the duty of the Marine Corps to develop, in coordination with the 
Army and the Air Force, those phases of amphibious operations which pertain to 
the tactics, technique, and equipment employed by landing forces, 

This act provides further that duties performed by the marines in 
addition to those first described shall not detract from or interfere 
with the operations for which the Marine Corps is primarily organized 
namely, their use as fleet marine forces. 

The size of the Marine Corps has, therefore, been geared to the size 
of the Navy. In time of peace, the upper limit has been set by statute 
as 20 percent of the Navv. After the war by a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment’? between Admiral Nimitz and General Vandegrift, the upper 
limit was set as the normal. At the present time, all personnel ceil- 
ings are in abeyance by statute. 

The actual strength of the Marine Corps has been kept at approxi- 
mately 20 percent of that of the Navy for many vears. A table is 
appended which shows the comparative enlisted strengths of the Navy 
and Marine Corps since 1910. 

Since the beginning of hostilities in Korea the Army’s strength has 
been increased 249 percent, the Navy’s 181 percent, the pod denny 
177 percent, and the Marine Corps’ 257 percent as of April 30, 1951. 

I think that these statisties should prove reassuring to anyone who 
is fearful that the Marine Corps is being neglected. In order to 
reassure anyone who might have such fears, however, I recommend 
that the statutory maximum strength of the Marine Corps during 
peacetime, 20 percent of the Navy, be changed to a minimum strength 
set by law at 20 percent of that of the Navy. 

[ feel it necessary to refer to some information hitherto regarded as 
Classified which has been published. I refer to a statement in the 
Congressional Record of April 5, 1951, that the present plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are for the Marine Corps to start the fiscal vear 
1952 with a manpower strength of 203,000 and to end the vear with 
only 175,000. These figures have been cited to indicate a deliberate 
diminution of Marine Corps strength. Such is not the case. 

In September 1950 the Joint Chiefs of Staff transmitted to the 
Secretary of Defense certain recommendations for personnel strengths 
of the Armed Services. For the Marine Corps this included a strength 
for June 30, 1951. of 166.155: for June 30, 1952. of 170.045: and for 
June 30, 1954, of 162,000. These figures contemplated a two-division 
strength up to June 30, 1951, and the formation of an additional 
regimental combat team prior to June 30, 1952. The reduction from 
170.045 on June 30, 1952. to 162.000 on June 30. 1954. was due to the 
completion of the phasing out of reservists. 

In December 1950, the Commandant of the Marine Corps recom- 
mended to me that the strength for June 30, 1951, be made 203,839 
and for June 30, 1952, be made 175,205 because most of the force 
build-up of the Marine ( ‘orps, including the formation of an addi- 
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tional reinforced regiment, could be accomplished prior to June 30, 
1951, but that in attaining such a build-up the peak training require- 
ments would extend past June 30, 1951, and would require a personnel 
ceiling higher than that which would result from adding to the pres- 
ent requirements only the personnel for the additional operating 
forces. 

[ accepted this recommendation, supported it vigorously and 
secured its approval by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Thus the presently approved personnel ceilings for the Marine 
Corps are those which were recommended by the Commandant for 
the approved force structure. The peaking of personnel require- 
ments at about June 30, 1951, as contrasted with the level strengths 
to be attained during the following fiscal vear if the Korean conflict 
is terminated, is the plan of the Commandant in which the Joint 
Chiefs have acquiesced. The Joint Chiefs did not originate the plan. 

They also acquiesced in a similar plan for the Army for similar 
reasons. ‘The excess in the Army and Marine Corps as of June 1951 
was compensated for by delaying the expansion of the Navy and Air 
Force. ‘Thus the total ceiling set by the President was not exceeded. 

For the information of the committee, the approved personnel 
ceilings for June 30, 1951 and June 30, 1952, are as now follows: 


June 30, 1951 June 36, 1952 
Ar \ 1, 550, 000 1, 552, 000 
Navy 735, 000 805, 000 
Air Fore 850, 000 1, 059, 380 
Marine Cor] 1 203, 839 2-175, 205 
Total G 3, 339, 029 3, 591, 896 


199 to serve as Embassy guards. 
lus 316 to serve us Embassy guards. 


All personnel ceilings for 30 June, 1952, are under review by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the light of the prolongation of the war in 
Korea. 

I have recommended strengths of 847,654 and 204,029 for the Navy 
and Marine Corps, respectively. 

I might add that those strengths together with revisions of those 
for the other services are now under review in the Joint Staff on a 
common basis. 

These facts should further reassure those who fear that the Marine 
Corps is in danger. 

The first section of the bill S. 677 would provide a minimum size for 
the Marine Corps of four full-strength combat divisions and four full- 
strength air wings with other organic elements. It also would provide 
that the personnel strength of the Marine Corps should not exceed 
100,000. These provisions would apparently be effective in both peace 
and in war, during times of international serenity as well as during 
emergencies. It would fix both a floor and a ceiling in a manner es- 
tablished by law for no other service. It would abandon the principle 
of relating the size of the Marine Corps to the size of the Navy. 

The size of the Marine Corps should not normally exceed the needs 
which the Naval Establishment has for the services of a Marine Corps. 
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It is incongruous and unnecessary that the Marine Corps become of 
such a size that a major portion will always be employed as a part of 
the Army, or that the resources of the Navy be largely absorbed in 
maintaining the Marine Corps. 

In the present world situation, the Fleet Marine Force should in- 
clude a reinforced division on the east coast, a reinforced division in 
the Western Pacific, at least a brigade and possibly a division on the 
west coast, and a reinforced battalion in the Mediterranean, all with 
corresponding air units. Whe " the reinforced division can be brought 
home from Korea, a Marine brigade should be maintained in mid- 
Pacific. In more peaceful times, the requirements will be less. If 
war comes there should be no arbitrary limit on the expansion of the 
Marine Corps. 

In any consideration of the size of the Marine Corps, care must be 
taken to avoid loss of quality by overexpansion. We must never let 
the high standards of the Marine Corps be impaired. 

It must be remembered that the Navy budgets for the Marine 
C ‘orps ani | provides most of the services for the Marine Corps. Marine 
Corps aircraft are procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics and paid for 
from appropriations made to that Bureau. The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks provides the same service with respect to the public works of 
the Marine Corps. The Navy provides medical and dental officers 
and hospital men for the Marine Corps. Naval chaplains serve with 
the Marine Corps. The Judge Advocate General of the Navy serves 
the Marine Corps. Research and development for the Marine Corps 
is budgeted and supervised by the Chief of Naval Research. The 
Bureau of Ships procures Marine Corps craft. The Navy provides the 
amphibious lift for the Marine Corps. The portion of the annual 
Navy budget which is used in support of the Marine Corps is great 
and is difficult to isolate because of the complex nature of the support 
provided. 

This feature of support by the Navy enables the Marine Corps to 
place a high percentage of its personnel into its operating forces. It 
is estimated at present that the Marine Corps in the fiscal year 1952 
will have its forces distributed approximately as follows: 


Percent 
Operating forces (Fleet Marine Force, security, afloat) __._—_- 57. 6 
Training bases (recruits, students, overhead) 19.5 
The supporting base (supply, liaison) 14. 
Transients, patients, prisoners, ete___-_-- 8. 0 


Enactment of the bill S. 677 wouid require a force of about 327,000 
marines and 9,075 naval personnel. It would require the acquisition 
of additional aircraft. It would require the expansion of training 
facilities and bases and air training stations. 

Estimates which I have received indicate that during the first year 
of build-up to the forces contemplated by the bill S. 677 the direct cost 
at present prices would amount to approximately $4,332,000,000. A 
breakdown of this figure is attached. It is estimated that after the 
first year of build-up, the annual direct cost at present prices would be 
approximately $3,361,000,000. 

These costs do not include charges against naval appropriations 
which would accrue by reason of the increased amphibious lift required 
for four divisions; 496 ships would be — 200 more than it is 
planned to operate during the fiscal year 1952. They do not include 
costs of many services supplied the ha Corps by the Navy. 
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Bearing in mind that the provisions of the bill S. 677 would be in 
effect in time of peace as well as in time of emergency, it is of interest 
to note that the total obligating authority for the entire Navy, in- 
cluding the Marine Corps, for the fiscal year 1950 was $4,111,000,000. 

Of course, a law requiring four full-strength Marine divisions and 
four full-strength Marine air wings could always be repealed or 
amended, but a change of law is sometimes difficult to achieve and 
often requires considerable time. 

I recommend that the strength of the Marine Corps be related to 
that of the Navy on a percentage basis. 

As Chief of Naval Operations, it is my duty and responsibility, under 
statute and by order of the Secretary of the Navy, to see that the 
Marine Corps is equipped, ready and able to perform its missions, 
and for the employment of its combat elements in peace and in war. 
The relationship between the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Marine Corps is the same as the relation which exists between the 
Chief of Naval Operations and any other combatant element of the 
Naval Establishment. 

The broad base of the Chief of Naval Operations’ responsibility 
in this matter is contained in Public Law 432 of the Eightieth Congress, 
approved March 5, 1948. 

Section 2 (b) of that act, in speaking of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, provides as follows: 

It shall be his duty to command the operating forces and be responsible to the 
Secretary of the Navy for their use, including, but not limited to, their training, 


readiness, and preparation for war, and plans therefor. In addition, the Chief of 
Naval Operations shall be the principal naval adviser to the President and to the 
Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of war, and the principal naval adviser and 


naval executive to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of the activities of the 


Naval Establishment 

The Secretary of the Navy heads the Naval Establishment. The 
component parts of the Naval Establishment are defined and the 
duties of the Secretary’s assistants are assigned, within the frame- 
work of existing law, in General Order No. 5, promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, on February 10, 1947. 

Among other things, General Order No. 5 assigns to the Chief of 
Naval Operations responsibility for the “naval command” of the 
Naval Establishment, which includes the Marine Corps. 

This assignment of responsibility is entirely within the contempla- 
tion of existing law because section 2 (b) of Public Law 432, previously 
quoted, provides that 

Chief of Naval Operations shall be the prineipal naval adviser 
ve t f the activities 


and naval executive to the Secretary of the Navv on the conduct of 


and the first section of Public Law 432 defines the term “Naval 
Establishment” for purposes of that law as follows: 


The term “Naval Establishment’? means naval sea, air, and ground forces 
vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft and auxiliary activities and the personnel 

ho man them—and the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the 
naval forces and to administer the Navv as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in 
time of war or when the President shall so direct, the Coast Guard, are parts of 


the Naval Establishment. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the Chief of Naval Operations 
is responsible for “naval command” of the Naval Establishment, 
which includes the Marine Corps. 
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Although it has been forcibly argued that the Marine Corps is not 
a part of the Navy, it cannot be argued that the Marine Corps is 
not a part of the Naval Retalliaiane nt. 

The laws passed and the general orders issued since World War II 
do not interpose the Chief of Naval Operations in the administrative 
chain of responsibility between the Secretary and the Commandant, 
nor do they modify the historical relationship between the Secretary 
and the Commandant. 

The so-called naval command of the chief of Naval Operations 
over the Naval Establishment is exercised only in his capacity as the 
Secretary’s principal naval executive, and only as necessary to obtain 
essential coordination of matters which must be coordinated by pro- 
fessional military officers, Navy and Marine Corps. It does not in 
any way alter the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for the administration and efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. 

Public Law 432 was a statutorv enactment of the organization 
which was in effect prior to its approval under an Executive order 
issued pursuant to the First War Powers Act. Public Law 432 made 
no change in the then existing status of the Marine Corps. It was 
unnecessary to change general orders then in effect, such as General 
Order No. 5, because Public Law 432 brought about no organiza- 
tional change. 

As a matter of actual practice, the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Commandant of the ME arine Corps work directly and effectively 
with the Secretary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Assistant Secretaries of the Navy in an informal atmosphere 
of cooperation. The coordination and direction of the efforts of the 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Department are accomplished pri- 
marily by leadership and cooperation. 

I have cone to some length to explain the position of the Marine 
Corps in the structure of the Naval Establishment because there has 
recently been considerable misunderstanding as to that position. 
Some of that misunderstanding has been due, I believe, to the fact 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps by law holds the same 
rank as the Chief of Naval Operations. There was less misunder- 
standing about this matter when the Commandant held a grade 
junior to that of the Chief of Naval Operations, which was the case 
from 1916 until Admiral Nimitz left the Navy Department in Decem- 
ber 1947. 

When the Coast Guard operates as a part of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations likewise exercises “naval command” of the Coast 
Guard through its Commandant. 

The Marine Corps is an integrated and vital part of the Naval 
Establishment. It does not require separate representation by mem- 
bership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

During World War II, the Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces became a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was not long 
after the war ended before the Army Air Forces were separated from 
the Army. I would be apprehensive that the establishment of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps as coequal with the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the Joint Chiefs of Staff —, be the first step toward 
a separation of the Marine Corps from the Navy, with which it has 
been so closely combined throughout its existence. 
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I do not believe the Marine Corps could long exist as a completely 
separate service. [I might interject that Admiral Leahy, Admiral 
King, and Admiral Nimitz, after I delivered a similar statement 
before the Senate committee, all indicated their concurrence with that 
statement. 

The proposal contained in the original bill to make the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
thought presented in previous testimony before the Senate subcom- 
mittee that the Commandant should be coequal with the Chief of 
of Naval Operations in the Navy Department, carry the implication of 
complete separation within the Navy Department of the command 
and administration of the Navy and the Marine Corps. These 
implications should be examined in the light of the fact that the De- 
partment of the Navy is now a subordinate element in the structure of 
the Department of Defense. The trend established would be to 
create in the Department of Defense, under the Secretary of Defense, 
four coequal services. This would tend further to weaken the sig- 
nificance of the Department of the Navy as an entity within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

In appraising the relationship of the Marine Corps to the Navy, it is 
essential that we constantly bear in mind the fact that the Marine 
Corps exists oply to strengthen the fleet and the Naval Establishment, 
and for use in naval campaigns. Let us not overlook the language of 
the Security Act of 1947 in which all the functions of the Marine 
Corps are related to the conduct of naval campaigns. It has been 
brought out in previous testimony that the Chief of Naval Operations, 
as a deep-water sailor, is not proficient in land warfare. There can be 
no question that the Chief of Naval Operations will always be well 
qualified in connection with the conduct of naval campaigns. As far 
as the question of the command of Marines by naval officers is con- 
cerned, I respectfully invite the attention of the subcommittee to the 
fact that every permanent commission which I have received from the 
President as an officer in the Navy, from ensign to rear admiral, has 
included the following language: 

“T do strictly charge and require all officers, seamen, and marines 
under his command to be obedient to his orders.” 

The Marine Corps is not being hurt by reason of a lack of Marine 
membership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Marine Corps is rep- 
resented in the same manner as is the submarine arm, or the air arm, 
or the surface arm of the Navy. We do not undertake to provide 
Joint Chiefs of Staff re} 

In point of fact, the structure which the Chief of Naval Operations 
employs for liaison with the Marine Corps in Joint Chiefs of Staff 


resentation by specialties. 


matters is very much more elaborate and thorough than that employed 
in the case of any other part of the Naval Establishment. 

In accordance with procedure agreed to by the other members, I 
invite the Commandant of the Marine Corps to accompany me to 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when matters vital to the interests 
of the Marine Corps are to be discussed. A major general of the 
\farine Corps is attached to my office for the sole purpose of liaison in 
Marine Corps matters. An officer of the Marme Corps is a member 
of my immediate personal staff. A total of 44 officers of the Marine 
Corps are on duty in my office. Ten others are on duty in the Joint 
Staff. All Joint Chiefs of Staff papers are made available to the 








Commandant through the general officer who serves as liaison in my 
office, and any comments of the Commandant on any subject are fully 
considered. at 

It has been my impression that over many years relationships be- 
tween the Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps have been reasonably satisfactory to all concerned and 
have contributed to making the Marine Corps a very effective fighting 
force. That has been my experience since I have served as Chief of 
Naval Operations. Of course, the Marine Corps, like all other ele- 
ments of all services, has not always received all that it wished. 

Membership of the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
not, im my Opinion, inc rease the usefulness or efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff is already an overly large body for 
efficient procedure and prompt action. The theory of its operation is 
that the members meet, arrive at decisions, and then the Chiefs go 
back to their own offices and implement the decisions by directives 
to the forces under their command. The staff work required from the 
staff of the Commandant as a member of the Joint Chiefs would be 
equivalent to that now required in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The Marine Corps would soon be forced to provide a staff organization 
in Washington of more nearly departmental proportions. This wou!d 
be expensive, unnecessary, and would contribute nothing to the usc- 
fulness of the Marine Corps. 

Another effect of placing the Commandant of the Marine Corps as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has to do with the size and 
functioning of that body. During my time in the Navy up until the 
approach of World War II, there were on duty in Washington only 
two officers in grades above major general and rear admiral. ‘These 
two were the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. They were the principal military and naval advisers to the 
President as well as to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, who were Cabinet members. During the vears just before 
the war and during the war, there occurred a great many promotions 
which had the result of derogating the status of the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations. Since the war, and 
particularly since the departure of General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Nimitz from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a situation has developed in 
which there are still on active duty two outa in a grade senior to 
that held by the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. There are on active 
duty in the city of Washington a total of eight officers in the same grade 
as that held by the Chiefs of Staff. Partly because the membership 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff includes four officers, there is an increasing 
tendency to have them represented by their Chairman and to have 
their military advice passed through intermediaries. This tendeney 
has obvious disadvantages to all concerned. If their number would 
be increased to five, this tendency would be accentuated. If the in- 
crease in their number to five should result in demands for other ad- 
ditions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would become increasingly less 
effective in discharging their statutory duties. 

I believe that the Congress should be reluctant to increase the size, 
to reduce the effectiveness, or in any way to derogate the significance 
of membership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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In my opinion, much of the demand for Marine membership in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff comes from those who are unfamiliar with the 
detailed procedures of that body and its true functions. 

The Marine Corps has representation in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in the person of the Chief of Naval Operations, who is responsible for 
the naval command of the entire Naval Establishment. No other 
representation is necessary or desirable. Further representation 
would be expensive and would make for inefficiency in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff without commensurate benefit to anyone, including 
the Marine Corps. To place the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be a first and an important step 
toward the separation of the Marine Corps from the Naval Establish- 
ment, an eventuality which, in my opinion, would result after a few 
vears in the disappe arance of the Marine Corps to the great detriment 
of the national defense. I recommend, therefore, that section 2 of 
the bill S. 677, either in its present form or in the form in which it 
passed the Senate, be not enacted. 

The effect of section 2 in the form in which it passed the Senate 
would be to make the Commandant of the Marie Corps a consultant 
on all problems before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is neither 
necessary nor desirable. The current practice is to e nig the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps as a consultant first by the Chief of 
Naval Operations and later by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on pectsintinn 
in which the Marine Corps has a vital interest. 

Reading the language of section 2, together with the language of the 
Senate report on the bill, it appears to be expected that the Comman- 
dant will attend all meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and will have 
a right to speak on all matters pertaining to the Marine Corps and to 
file papers for consideration by the Secretary of Defense and the 
President on all such matters. The right to file such papers is one not 
now enjoved by anv member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

| feel that a provision such as is embodied in section 2 of the bill is 
unnecessary, but [ would not object to language to provide that the 
Commandant shall be a consultant, shall attend meetings, and be 
heard on matters of vital concern to the Marine Corps. 

This bill proposes a serious change in the structure of the Naval 
Establishment. The issue involves much more than admiration and 
enthusiasm for the Marine Corps, in which I share. It involves a 
disturbance of careful plans for the use of our available potential 
for defense. 

The Marine Corps is in no danger of dissolution. Enactment of the 
bill S. 677 is unnecessary as a device to safeguard the Marine Corps. 

Before concluding my statement, I wish to advise the committee 
that I believe that there has been in recent years a very deep appre- 
hension among the Marines as to the future of their corps. It is 
important to me that this apprehension be alleviated. Although I do 
not support the features of this particular bill, | am convinced that 
there can be an undesirable effect on the morale of a splendid military 
organization if this bill fails and nothing else is substituted. I urge 
therefore that you give serious consideration to substituting language 
which will relate the strength of the Marine Corps to that of the 
Navy in a proportion of about 20 percent, and thus ensure that if 
one is expanded the other will be, and that one will not be diminished 
if the other remains strong. If this is done, it will bind the Navy 
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and the Marine Corps even more closely together, and together they 
can render their best service to our country. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, Admiral, we all have to go to the floor at 12 o’clock on account 
of the important bill being considered. But we have a few minutes, 
and I would like to ask you to comment at length in regard to this last 
statement, on page 22: 

I feel that a provision such as is embodied in section 2 of the bill is unnecessary, 
but I would not object to language to provi ide that the Commandant shall be a 
consultant, shall attend meetings and be heard on matters of vital concern to the 
Marine Corps. 

Then you recommend to the committee that the bil! be changed 
whereby the Commandant will onlv participate in fae Staff meetings 
when Marine matters are being considered? 

Admiral se RMAN. Yes, sir; Marine matters or matters which are 
otherwise of vital concern—amphibious operations and matters of 
that sort. 

The CuatrMan. Now, of course, as a matter of fact, you are doing 
that now. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir, but it was not dune until April 1950, 
and I see advantages in providing what I think is a sound practice. 

The CHatrMAN. You have the policy and that is merely because vou 
have adopted it. Your successor could do away with that policy. 
You think it would be ree nethening to have the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps classified by law as a member or a consultant when 
Marine matters are before = Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It gives it more validity. It makes it the law of 
the land. 

Admiral Superman. And it would make it more regular. It would 
be something which the Director of the Joint Staff and the Secretary 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have to provide for, instead of it 
being left to me to anticipate in each case. 

The CHatrMan. Now, Admiral, there is another question that has 
worried me a little. This bill that passed the Senate says; 
shal! include four combatant divisions of full strength. 


Now, what worried me in studying this report last night was: What 
would become of the reservists in the Marine Corps if you had by 
statute four full strength — divisions? You could not then 
use the Marine reservists, or ‘f you did use the Marine reservists you 
would have more than sea cae divisions full strength. 

Admirat SHermMan. I don’t believe in having the provision for four 
full-strength divisions in there for peacetime unles we expect in 
peacetime to maintain armed forces much larger than we have in the 
past. 

I also don’t believe in having a ceiling on the size of the Marine 
Corps, a numerical ceiling. If, however, the philosphy should 
prevail that we are going to have both a floor and a ceiling, there 
should be a greater spread between them, 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Admiral SHerMan. Because the bil as it now stands provides for 
a minimum of three-hundred-odd-thousand marines and a maximum 
of 400,000, and that to me is not a logical proportion. 
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The Cuatrman. I don’t think there is any doubt in the minds of any 
members of the committee that the Marine Corps is an integral part 
of the Naval Establishment and must always remain a part and parcel 
of it. But at the same time this committee, and growing out of hear- 
ings that have been had here and statements that all of us have made— 
we probably sewed the seed and it has fallen on fertile soil—that 
probably prompted this bill. Now we want to work out something, 
and to give the Marine Corps by statute a little bit better position 
than it occupies today, because there was an atmosphere that you 
might have swept aside to a certain extent various phases-of the 
Marine Corps if it had not been for the interference of this committee. 

So I hope the committee will bear in mind that in all of our delibera- 
tions here we will remember that the Marine Corps must remain 
and continue to be a part and parcel of the Naval Establishment. 
We want to fix it by statute as much as possible to protect the Marine 
Corps, because we don’t know what will happen in the future. We 
are a little shy of fire. We know what happened in the past. I hope 
with that thought in mind we will try to work out some kind of 
legislation here that will protect the Marine Corps. give it statutory 
existence along certain lines, define its composition, and at the same 
time remember that the Navy and the Marine Corps are one and 
the same over-all organization. 

Now members of the committe¢ 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps has been invited to testify? 

The CuatrMan. I talked to the Commandant yesterday and I will 
talk to the committee later on after we hear the Admiral. 

\Ir. Jonnson. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The (CHAIRMAN. No; we can’t fit ish. Suppose we take a recess 
now until tomorrow morning. It is a quarter to 12. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the admiral be back? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; the admiral will be back and everybody will 
have an opportunity to ask whatever questions they have in mind. 

Mr. GREEN. How about Congressman Devereux? 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, yes; General Devereux and Congressman 
Mansfield, too. 

Admiral, can you come back here tomorrow evening? 

Admiral SHermMan. I believe, sir, | will have a meeting tomorrow 


morning. If it could be arranged for me to come some other time, 
it will be better. 
Mr. Cour. Let’s take the Congressmen tomorrow. 


The CHarrMan. We will hear the Coagressmen tomorrow, General 
Devereux and Congressman Mansfield tomorrow morning. We will 
get in touch with you for auother hearing on this. 
~ Admiral Superman. Thank you, sir. 

The CyarrMan. You distinguished authors of the bills be back 
here tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 11:48 a. m. to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Thursday, May 24, 1951.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 24, 1951. 
The committee met, at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CHarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. This is a 
continuation of the hearing on Senate bill 677. 
Mr. Smart, read a letter that I received from the Navy League of 
the United a Sanaa to this bill. 
Mr. SMART’ (reading): 
May 22, 1951 
lon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ( 


Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: I have been requested by members of the board of 
directors to forward to you a copy of the resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Navy League assembled in a regular meeting at Washington on April 13, in 
which the Navy League went on record as favoring S. 677. Heretofore. at the 
annual Ragen 2k MnOrEDershay of the Navy League held in Indianapolis on 
December 7, 1950, the membership unanimously voted in favor of a similar 


resolution. 
We in the Navy League feel that the Marine Corps, on the basis of its reeord 


of performance and on the basis of its triphibious background, should be repre- 
sented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Marine Corps is part of the naval 
service but it is not part of the Navy. The Commandant of the Marine Corps 


{ 
reports directly to the Secretary of the Navy, not to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Therefore, as things are prese ntly constituted, the Marine ( Oorps 18 1n 


the position of having no representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is qe p ae that if it meets with your approval this communication and 
the action of the members and board of directors of the Navy Leagu e called 
to the attention of the members of the Armed Services Committee d 1 
hearings on the Douglas and Mansfield bills 

Respectfully, 
Joun S. Leany, Jr.. 
Chairman, Committee on Publi Lnto mn. 
, : . eared 

Mr. Smarr. Do you desire that I read the resolution? 

pai . : f ; ae ; : 

The CHarrMan. Read the resolution. 

Mr. SMart (reading): 

To Fix PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF THE MARINE Corps AND TO ESTABLISH TH] 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps TO THE JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Whereas the Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the Navy League passed a 
resolution recognizing that the ‘Tee yr eehhpgs creat maritime Natior r 
more naval and amphibious representatation in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
urging the passage of the Vinson bill (H. R. 7580) which provides for mem! rship 


of the Commandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 


i 

Whereas legislation has now been introduced in both Houses of Congress wh 
would (a) place the Commandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff when matters affecting the Marine Corps are being considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and would (b) establish the strength of the Marine Corps at four 
divisions and four air wings as the Nation’s ready striking force: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Navy League urges the passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Douglas bill (8. 677), which bill has heretofore been pass ed unanimously 
by the Senate. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Harlow, will you please read in the record 
the recommendation of the Arme d Services Committee on 1949 when 
we had a hearing and the committee unanimously made 33 recommen- 
dations. Read the one that the committee recommended with 


reference to the Marine Corps. 


i¢h 
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Mr. Hartow. I will get that for vou in just a minute. 

The Cuarrman. All right, | would like that to be read in the record 
right at this point. 

Now read that, Mr. Harlow. Members of the committee, this is 
what the committee recommended in 1949. 

Mr. Harrow. Mr. Chairman, this is from the report on unification 
and strategy approved by the committee in February of 1950. 

The CHarrMan. Read the recommendation. 

Mr. Hartow. Recommendation 23: 

* The Joint Chiefs of Staff strueture as now constituted does not insure at all 
times adequate consideration for the views of all services. The ecommitteee will 
sponsor legislation to require rotation of the position of Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff among the services after a 2-year term and to add the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof, 

The Cuarreman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harrow. The committee 

The Cuatrman. Is that all? 

Mr. Hartow. No. 24 is also relevant, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Harrow. Recommendation 24: 

The committee will ultimately reexamine the entire Joint Chiefs of Staff 
structure to determine whether the strueture as amended as proposed in this 
report insures adequate consideration of all service views. 

The CHatrMan. Now, members of the committee, we have the 
pleasure this morning of having two of our distinguished colleagues 
here, Congressman Mansfield and General Devereux. We will 
first hear Congressman Mansfield. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, before vou do that, might T ask a 
question? If | understood vou correctly, vesterday, you said vou 
would have the Commandant of the Marine Corps as a witness. | 
believe Mr. Cole asked the question. 

The CuatrMan. I discussed that. 

Mr. Arenps. May I ask: Would it be advisable to have the two 
former Commandants up here: Generals Vandegrift and Holcomb ? 
I think they might be invited. 

The CuatrMan. [I didn’t know General Holcomb was in the country. 
I thought he was in Africa. 

Mr. ARENDS. No: he is here. 

The CuatrMan. We will get the viewpoint officially of the Marine 
Corps. 

Congressman Mansfield, it will be a pleasure now for vou to make 
vour statement, without interruption by the members of the com- 
mittee, in vour own Way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before vou today and on 
behalf of 66 other House members as a sponsor of H. R. 2034, which 
is the same bill as unamended Bill S. 677. 

I would like to point out that Congressman Jackson of California 
and I have been very interested in this legislation and cosponsored this 
and several other bills of like character. I bring that to your attention 








to stress the bipartisanship of this measure and to indicate that inso- 
far as the other House Members are concerned they are almost equally 
divided among the two parties. 

I appear here in my individual capacity and as a representative of 
the Marine Corps League. It may be of interest to you to know that 
the Marine Corps League is sometimes known as the Alumni Corps 
of the United States Marine Corps, and its membership is composed 
of the more than half million persons who have at one time or another 
served in the United States Marine Corps. It consists of more than 
800 active detachments in the 48 States. This organization has 
consistently gone on record over the period of the last several years 
as being in favor of a law which would enable the Marine Corps to 
consist of sufficient strength with an organizational set-up which would 
enable it to discharge its responsibilities under the National Security 
Act of 1947. 

Further, the league has strongly advocated the placing of the 
Marine Corps Commandant on the Jomt Chiefs of Staff as one of the 
means to insure the maintenance of this organizational set-up and to 
give the Joint Chiefs of Staff the benefit of the knowledge of a man who 
has been trained in the art of warfare on land, sea, and air. 

Over the period of the last several vears | have endeavored to have 
legislation enacted which would affirm what appears to me to be the 
clear intent of Congress. That is to say, enact into law a bill which 
would in unequivocal terms establish both an organizational structure 
for the Marine Corps placing a floor under the strength of the Corps 
and a bill which would place the Commandant on the permanent 
membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I am convinced that the 
identical bills introduced by 67 House Members give us such a bill. 
I am not convinced that S. 677 in its amended form would accomplish 
this purpose. ‘Therefore, my position here today is to urge this com- 
mittee to amend S. 677 back to its original form. 

It was with considerable interest that I listened to the testimony of 
the Chief of Naval Operations yesterday morning. The greater por- 
tion of that testimony was word for word the testimony offered by the 
Chief of Naval Operations at the Senate hearings. I was pleased, 
however, to note that the Chief of Naval Operations has apparently 
changed his views as to representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It would now appear that he feels that a provision of law must be 
enacted which would have the effect of giving the Commandant a 
junior or associate membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Certainly, 
he desires that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be present as a 
consultant, attending the meetings and being heard on matters of 
concern to the Marine Corps. 

Gentlemen, I take this as a tacit admission of several things. 
First and foremost, I believe it exemplifies the fact, that the Chief of 
Naval Operations is unable fully to represent the views of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Even 
more important, however, we take it as an admission that the views of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps would be of real service to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in their deliberations. 

You will note that I have previously in other statements referred to 
the Commandant as a catalyst. I state this because it is an obvious 
fact to me that no matter how well-meaning any individual member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff may be, each of the present members is 
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representing the view of one branch of the service or another; each of 
which has its own technical problems. Yet, in the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps we have available a man who is trained to some 
degree and familiar with to a high degree the functions of the other 
services. Any person occupying that position would be bound to be 
of real service and offer large contributions in the councils of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We take itfrom the Chief of Naval Operations’ 
change in view as between the Senate and these House hearings that 
he, too, believes this. 

Now, gentlemen, at this point let me make it clear that [ am aware 
of the uught that pervades some of this testimony to the effect 
that if hoe put the United States Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff vou are going to set up a separate department; but | assure vou 
with all the sincerity at my command that this is a completely ground- 
less fear. Tor such a thing to happen, it would have to have the 
approval of this committee. As well versed as you gentlemen are in 
the needs of the defense of this country, | am sure that at no time in 
the foreseeable future do we plan to establish another separate depart- 
ment in the Defense Establishment. 

Further than that, however, I want to point out that all the testi- 
mony produced by the proponents of this bill has constantly referred 
to the fact that this bill specifically provides that the organizational 
picture that we are hoping to establish is to be done within the De- 
partinent of the Navy. The Marine Corps recognizes the traditional 
relationship that has existed since 1798. At no time during those more 
than 150 years has the Marine Corps attempted to be other than an 
integral part of the Department of the Navy even though existing as 
| coequal service thereunder. 

| want to call this committee’s attention to another item relative 
to the matter of the Comimandant of the Marine Corps being on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and that is the testimony to the effect that the 
Chief of Naval Operations states that he has in the past invited the 
Comman \; me of the Marine Corps to accompany him to the meetings 
of Joint Chiefs of Staff when matters vital to the Marime Corps 


ore 
1 
th 


are to be discussed. 

Gentlemen, | have thoroughly perused the hearings of the Senate 
committee. At those hearings, it was interesting to note that the 
National Security Act was passed in 1947 and approved . July 26 of 
that vear. Since that time up until the date of the Senate hearings 
and even up until today, the Commndant of the Marine Corps has 
attended only six meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

| have here in my hand a memorandum requested by Senator 
Kefauver and sent to him by Rear Adm. H. A. Houser, United States 
Navy, on inn 24, 1951, in which he states: 


The records of t Joint Chiefs of Staff indicate that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps met with the Joint Chiefs = the following dates: April 6, 1950; 
July 3, 1950; August 10, 1950; November 1, 1950; December 8, 1950; February 
2, 1951 


\Ir. Chairman, I ask permission to have this inserted in the record, 
The Cuairnman. Without objection. 
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(The letter is as follows: ) 
APRIL 24, 1951. 
MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Pursuant to the request of your subcommittee. made during the hearing on 
S. 677, Saturday, April 21, 1951, the records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been 
reviewed in order to ascertain the occasions, since passage of the Unification Act, 
July 26, 1947, upon which the Commandant of the Marine Corps attended the 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs. 

The records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff indicate that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps met with the Joint Chiefs on the following dates: 

April 6, 1950; July 3, 1950; August 10, 1950; November 1, 1950; December 
8, 1950; February 2, 1951. 

You will note that the foregoing list varies in one instance from that previously 
submitted to you by the Navy Department. The list hee by the Navy 
Department indicated that the Commandant had attended a meeting on October 
10, 1950. It appears that, although he was actually scheduled to attend this 
meeting, he had just returned from Korea the previous evening and was unable 
to attend this particular session. 

Headquarters United States Marine Corps advises that the foregoing list has 
been checked and found to agree with the records of the Office of the Comm: 
and, further, that General Vandegrift, General Cates’s predecessor, has been 
contacted and has advised that he did not attend any meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff during his tenure of office. 





H. A. Houser, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Director, Office of Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Mansrretp. That is the record that the Department of the 
Navy submitted to the Senate Armed Services Committee. Further- 
more, gentlemen, I think it is most interesting to note that the first 
of those meetings that the Commandant attended was almost 1 
month to the day from the time that this committee issued its unani- 
mous report on March 1, 1950 

The CHarrmMAn. Read that again. I want the committee to catch 
that. 

Mr. Mansrreip. Furthermore, gentiomen, I think it is most in- 
teresting to note that the first of those meetings that the Commandant 
attended was almost 1 month to the day from the time that this 
committee issued its unanimous report on March 1, 1950, under the 
heading of ‘Unification and strategy” which stated—it has already 
been read, so I will not read it again. 

Mr. Coie. And that was nearly 3 years after the Unification Act 
was passed and the Joint Chiefs of Staff was created. 

Mr. Mansrrenp. Y es, SI 

Mr. Suorr. And, if the couse will yield, be didn’t meet with 
them but once until after the outbreak of the war in Korea. 

Mer. Mansrrexp. That is correct. 

Mr. Snort. And on page 7 of the admiral’s testimony on yesterday, 
he said: 

If war comes there should be no arbitrary limit on the expansion of the Marine 
Corps. 

Always in time of war there is no limit on the e “ignapnrge of the Marine 
Corps, but in time of peace they are treated like a stepchild. 

Mr. Mansrieitp. I would say to the gentleman from Missouri, that 

are in a state of war at the present time. 

The CHainMAN. Go right ahead now. 

Mr. Mansrretp. Gentlemen, it is further interesting to note that 
H. R. 7580, which implemented this report, was introduced on March 
6, 1950, by your eminent chairman. 
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[ was surprised in reading the Senate testimony to note that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps was not consulted prior to the 
Inchon landings. 

I want to commend the ee sent Chief of Naval Operations because 
he at least has seen that the Commandant has attended some mectings 
since he took office. Ido want to point out, however, that the present 
Chief of Naval Operations entered office on November 2, 1949, and 
that the Commandant did not attend a meeting until April 6, 1950, 
this being 1 month to the day from the time of the committee report 
on “Unification and strategy,’ mentioned above. 

Gentlemen, in concluding on this particular point, namely, section 
2 of the bill, I think it only fair to point out that it is my considered 
view that the Commandant of the .farine Corps as the head of one 
of the four services, should be available to the consultations at the 
top-planning level of our defense structure. I think that the people 
of this country are entitled to the pooling of the best military thought 
available. The argument that has been advanced that to increase 
the membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from four to five makes 
it an unwieldy body amazes me. In actuality one of the four present 
members, as | understand the law, serves as Chairman and more or 
less of a moderator of discussions and has no effective voice except 
as another consultant to the top consulting body in our military 
structure. 

Now in fairness to the opponents of this bill, I do want to point out 
that nowhere in the Defense Act do we find a previso that the chief 
of any one of the military services may present papers directly to the 
President or to the Secretary of Defense. This is done through the 
various Secretaries and on behalf of the Commandant of the .Tarine 
Corps it could be done by the Secretary of the Navy. I do want to 
point out, however, that under section 202 (c) (6) of the act there 
is a provision that nothing in the act should be construed to prevent 
: Secretary from a military department or a member of the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff from presenting his views to gn Congress on his own 
initiative. So, perhaps the wording should be changed to conform 
to that. 

In any event, we want to point out that the thought to be expressed 
is that the Commandant of the Marine Corps should certainly have 
the same status as the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who are the heads of their individual services. 

Now, gentlemen, let us discuss section 1 of S. 677 which has come 
to us in unamended form. Before hearing the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ testimony yesterday morning, I was firmly convinced that the 
percentage rele itionship as between the Navy and the Marine Corps 
is a most unrealistic one at this time. After hearing the testimony 
yesterday, I am even more firmly convinced than I was before. 

I state it for this reason. There is absolutely no consideration 
given to the peculiar situation existing in the world today insofar 
as the outbreak of police actions throughout the world is concerned. 
We are not technically at war although in actuality we are. We are, 
however, definitely not existing under a normal state of peace. It is 
my considered view that this situation may continue for a period of 


years. 
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And I would like to call to the committee’s attention a statement 
appearing in the Washington Post of last Sundey in which Admiral 
Sherman warns of a “series of wars.” 

With that in mind, let me call your attention to page 2 of the Chief 


of Naval Operations’ testimony in which functions of the Marine 
Corps were discussed by the Chief of Naval Operations. Let me 
point out further that in that discussion the Chief of Ni aval Oper ations 
failed to quote that port tion hat section 206 ( f the law which reads: 


‘and shall perform such other duties as the President may direct. 

Ge ntlemen, | submit to you that if we had had four full-strength 
Marine divisions and four full-strength air wings ready to move at 
the peer het of the Korean War, the best estimate tha I can get from 
all military persons is that that war would have been concluded no 
later than the end of September without any intervention at that time 
by the Chinese armies. I submit that we ion be faced with other 
Koreas in other parts of the world. Recognizing that fact, let us for 
the good of this Nation establish a ready force which can subdue such 
outbreaks at their inception ratber than allowing them to drag on to 
the point where we may be forced into a global wai 

Gentlemen, I do not question but that a percentage relationship of 
marines to Navy would be a feasible personnel figure if the Marine 
Corps’ sole function was to support the Navy and I commend the 
Chief of Naval Operations for stating that perhaps we should have a 
floor instead of a ceiling as it relates to the Naval Establishment. 
But let me poiat out that that point of view completely overlooks the 
present position of leadersbip which our Nation occupies in the world 
today. 

To illustrate how unrealistic this percentage view is, let me point 
out that durmg World War Il when the Marine Corps had reached a 
strength of ity ate it represented only about 14 percent of the 
strength of the Navy and at that time it had six full-strength divi- 
sions on the field of combat. Yet, if we bad at that time followed 
the Chief of Naval Operations’ formula, of a floor of 20 percent 
whether we needed them or not, we would have had a third again as 
many Marines. 

I might parenthetically state that we could have used all we could 
get, but, nevertheless, | think this percentage basis is unrealistic 
both from the Navy and the Marine Corps point of view. 

Now | am a little surprised at the statement that no other branch 
of the service has any such legislation. Gentlemen, section 1 of this 
bill certainly presents no peculiarity of legislation to this committee 
and I quote to you from Public Law No. 3 of this Eighty-second 
Congress, which was introduced as H. R. 1001: 


AN ACT To authorize the construction of modern naval vessels, and for other pur 
* * * » * * x 
That the President is hereby authorized to undertake the construction of, or to 


acquire and convert, not to exceed five hundred thousand tons of modern naval 
vessels in the following categories and subcategories: 
(a) Combatant vesse i three hundred and fifteen thousand tons, divided 
into: 
1. Warships, one hundred thousand tons, including one aircraft carrier of 
not to exceed sixty thousand tons. 
2. Amphibious warfare vessels and landing craft, one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand tons, 
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In actuality, the relationship in that law is a more inflexible one 
then the relationship spelled out in the bill under consideration today. 
I also want to call to your attention Pubhe Law 604 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, which was introduced as H. R. 1437. It is 
AN ACT To authorize the composition of the Army of the United States and the Air Force of the United 
States, and for other purposes 
* * * * * * 
Section 1. That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Army and Air Force Author- 
ization Act of 1949.” 
* * * * * 
TirLeE II—Arr Force 
* the Air Force of the United States shall have an authorized strength 
of not to exceed seventy United States Air Force groups and such separate United 


States Air Force squadrons, Reserve groups, and supporting and auxiliary United 
States Air Force and Reserve units as may be required. 
AIRCRAFT AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 203. The Air Force of the United States is hereby authorized twenty-four 
thousand serviceable aircraft or two hundred and twenty-five thousand airframe 
tons aggregate of serviceable aircraft, whichever amount the Secretary of the 
Air — may determine is more appropriate to fulfill the requirements of the 
Air Force of the United States for aircraft necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this he t. 

You will note that in addition to the authorization granted to the 
Air Force, until title I of this act, we find that the act authorizes in 
full the various component parts of the Army and then describes in 
detail the number of the different units within the Army and specifi- 
cally limits the number of personnel authorized right down through 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserve of the Army. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, we would like to refer to your public statement 
of August 28, 1950, concerning the desirability of the Marine Corps 
having four fully equipped and, in your own words, warsize marine divi- 
sions and at least 26 air groups. 

I might interpolate there to state that it is my information that a 
warsize or a combat strength - arine division approximate in number 
somewhere between 21,500 and 23,000. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the fact that the percentage 
strength of marines to Navy has always related to an enlisted figure 
and was never enacted into law until Public Law 703 passed in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress in the late thirties. At present, that law is 
suspended by Public Law 655 of the Eighty-first Congress which 
removes any such reference to a percentage relationship until July 31 
1954. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up at this point that part of 


section 1 of the bill relating to air wings. There is no question, I 
am sure, in anybody’s mind on this committee that the Marine Corps 
close tactical air support is without a pecr in the world today. It 


didn’t just get that way. It took years of hard professional struggle 
to produce that wonderful coordination between ground and air which 
exists in the Marine Corps. 

Let me remind the committee that it was marine aviation arm that 
originated dive bombing. It was the marine aviation arm that 
developed the close tactical air support that we have. It was the 
marine aviation arm that developed the use of the helicopter from a 
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tactical standpoint. It is our belief and firm conviction that the 
Marine Corps ground troops should be supported by their own 
tactical air support. We further state that this in no way infringes 
on the province of any other arm of the services. 

Now the testimony has been that to accomplish the purpose 
outlined by this bill it would require somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 325,000 marines and some 9,000 naval personnel. You will note 
that this bill relates to the strength of the Regular Marine Corps 
and that putting a limit on the strength of the Regular Marine Corps 
of 400,000 men it would appear that two purposes have been accom- 
plished. First and foremost, we have put to rest any argument that 
the Marine Corps is trying to be a second army. Once again let us 
refer to World War Il where the Marine Corps grew to a strength 
of over 480,000. 

Second, we have assured the existence of a strong Marine Corps 
Reserve. None of us can ever pay the debt of gratitude that this 
country owes the Marine Corps Reserve officers and men who came to 
duty last summer at the outbreak of the Korean War and enabled 
to place a division of fighting marines at Inchon last September, even 
though our defense councils had been so blind as to emasculate the 
strength of the regular Marine Corps through lack of appropriations 
as - committee well knows. The reason that this would assure 
us of a strong Reserve is important because if there came a time of 
clobal war and all our marine divisions were committed, we would 
obviously need more than 400,000 men. That is the time when the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps Reserve would be called 
to duty and that is the time when our Reserve force would take up 
anv slack while the Congress of the United States decided whether 
or not to lift the ceiling of 400,000 on the Regular Establishment. 

Gentlemen, what we are trving to do here is to legislate on the 
situation as it exists in the world today. None of us can foresce all 
of the imponderables which might make this legislation subject to 
change tomorrow. We know what the situation is in the world today. 
[ ask that we face up to it and enact this bill into legislation so that 
the world at large will know that the United States has in re “adiness 
a force that can move anywhere in the world on a moment’s notice. 

Another matter that should be brought to the attention of this 


oP and which was touched upon by the ¢ 8 of Naval Opei 

ations in his statement is that the economy of force represented * 
the hohvane marine is the greatest economy of ‘et existing In the 
world today. No invidious comparison to any other service is meant 


when we state that more marines can be placed in the front lines, as 
opposed to supporting elements, than any other arm of the service. 
While we are on that point, I want to state that the mere fact of a 
percentage increase over and above the rest of the services since the 
outbreak of the Korean War merely further emphasizes the point that 
have tried to make, that is, that the Marine Corps Was So com- 
pletely emasculated | »y our then Joimt Chiefs of Staff and the Defens 

Department that it was not an effective force. 

Let me also point out that when the Chief of Naval Operations 
mentioned the Commandant of the Marine Corps December 1950 
recommendations, those recommendations were based on the quota 
that the Commandant was told to plan within. No doubt those 
recommendations were called for on a basis of what the Commandant 
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was told as to what he would be allowed to have and they were called 
for without an opportunity for him to be present at the initial phases 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations on this subject. 

I think it rather interesting to note another change in the Chief of 
Naval Operations’ statement as between this hearing and the Senate 
hearing. It appears obvious from his statement made before this 
comunittee that the Marine Corps is considered a separate service 
within the De>artment of the Navy. Yet, in the hearings before the 
Senate committee, the Chief of Naval Operations stated flatly that 
the Marine Corps is not a separate service. 

Gentlemen, | am glad to see that that statement was left out of his 
statement before this committee, for it is obvious that he was in error. 
it is only necessary to refer to the Defense Department’s own official 
literature put out recently as part of the Armed Forces Day program 
to show that the Marine Corps is regarded not only by the public 
but by the Defense Department as a separate service. There is no 
question whatsoever as to this being true as a matter of law. 

At this point, I will read into the record the letter of April 19, 1951, 
from the Secretary of the Navy to Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee which held the hearings on 5S. 677: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Washington, Apr al 19, 1951. 
Hon. Estes Kerauver, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, fe ae 

DerAR SENATOR KeFAUVER: During hearings on April 17 on the bill 8S. 677 
before your subcommittee, it was requested that the Navy Department furnish 
a copy of correspondence exchanged between the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps and the Secretary of the Navy during the pendency before the Kightieth 
Congress of the bill H. R. 3482 which was later enacted as Public Law 432. A 
copy of this correspondence is enclosed. 

\s Admiral Sherman and I attempted to make clear to the subcommittee, and 
to Senator Douglas, during our testimony on April 17, the laws passed and the 
general orders issued since World War II do not interpose the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the administrative chain of responsibility between the Secretary 
and the Commandant, nor do they modify the historical relationship between 
the Secretary and the Commandant. 

The so-called naval command of the Chief of Naval Operations over the Naval 
Establishment is exercised only in his capacity as my principal naval executive, 
and only as necessary to obtain essential coordination of matters which must be 
coordinated by professional military officers (Navy and Marine Corps). It does 
not in any way alter the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the Secretary 
of the Navy for the administration and efficiency of the Marine Corps. 

Publie Law 432 was a statutory enactment of the organization which was in 
effect prior to its approval under an Executive order issued pursuant to the First 
War Powers Act. Public Law 432 made no change in the then existing status of 
the Marine Corps. It was unnecessary to change general orders then in effect, 
such as General Order No. 5, because Publie Law 432 brought about no organiza- 
tional change. 

\s a matter of actual practice, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps work directly and effectively under and with the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of the Navy, and the Assistant Secree 
taries of the Navy in an informal atmosphere of cooperation. The coordination 
and direction of the efforts of the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department are 
accomplished primarily by leadership and cooperation. 

It is requested that this letter be made a part of the record. 

Very sincerely, 
Francis P. MAtrruews. 


Mr. Chairman, there is some additional testimony relative to this 
particular matter which I would like to ask the committee to have 
included in the record at this point. 
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The CHarrMan. Put it in the record at that point. 

Mr. Coir. May I inquire what it is, Mr. Mansfield, that you pro- 
pose to put it? 

Mr. Mansrievp. Yes, sir. It is the correspondence which was 
sent from the Secretary of the Navy to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps on December 17, 1947, and from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Secretary of the Navy on December 15, 1947, and 
from the Commandant of the Marine Corps to the Secretary of the 
Navy December 11, 1947. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

DeEcEMBER 17, 1947. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
Via: Chief of Naval Operations. 
Subject: H. R. 3432, Eightieth Congress. 
Reference: (a) Commandant Marine Corps letter, serial MC—961945 dated De- 
cember 11, 1947, and CNO endorsement thereto, serial 3984P21. 

1. In reply to reference (a) the Commandant of the Marine Corps is informed 
that it is not the intent of the Navy Department, in seeking enactment of H. R. 
3432, to alter the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the Secretary of the 
Navy for the administration and efficiency of the Marie Corps. 

2. The Navy Department interprets neither Executive Order 9635 nor H. R. 
3432 as interposing the Chief of Naval Operations in the administrative chain 
of responsibility between the Secretary and the Commandant, or as otherwise 


modifying the historical relationship between the Secretary and the Commdnd- 


ant. 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN. 
(Endorsement 1 on Commandant Marine Corps Serial Mc—961945 dated De- 
cembe ae eB 1947. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., Decembe 15, 1947, 

From: Chief of Naval Operations. 
To: Seeretary of the Navy. 
Subject: H. R. 3432, Eightieth Congress. 

1. Forwarded. 

2. in the opi ion of the Chief of Naval Operations, neither Executive Order 
9635 nor H. R : 
tions in the Administrative chain of responsibility between 


9499 


. 3432 can be interpreted as interposing the Chief of Nava 


the Secretary of t! 
Navy and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

3. To eliminate anv uncertainty in this regard, it is considered desirable tha 
the Secretary of the Navy disclaim any such intent on the part of the Navy De- 
partment in seeking the enaetment of H. R. 3432 To this end, it is reeommende 1 

i | ot ti Marine 


that you sign the attached proposed letter to the Commandant 


( ‘orps. 


SADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, 
Washington, December 11, 19 


H 


From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Via: Chief of N 


aval Operations. 
Subject: H. R. 38432, Kichtieth Congress. 


1. Throughout the vears in which the Marine Corps has existed as an integral 
part of the Naval Establishment, the Commandant of the Marine Corps has 
been directly responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for the administration and 
efficiency of the corps. This excellent relationship was not altered by the issu- 
ance of Exeeutive Order 9635 under the te mporary authority of the First War 
Powers Act. Although it is possible to interpret that order as interposing the 

} ibility between 


Chief of Naval Operations in the administrative chain of responsibility be 








the Secretary and the Commandant, to my knowledge such an interpretation 
has never been sought. The possibility that it might some day be sought has 
been a source of econeern to me, however, and my concern has been relieved only 
by recognition of the temporary nature of the order. 

2. Already apprehensive of the possible effects of Executive Order No. 9635, 
I was greatly disturbed to find that H. R. 3432 is drafted in such terms that it 
also can be interpreted as modifying the old direct relationship between the 
Secretary and the Commandant. In the light of my personal experience and 
association with the Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations I am confident 
that H. R. 3482 was not drafted with any such intention. Nevertheless, if the 
bill is enacted in its present form, and such an intention is not negated as a matter 
of record, the interpretation of which I am apprehensive may eventually be sought 
and applied. It is my sincere belief that such an eventuality would react to the 
detriment of the naval service. 

3. If H. R. 3432 were not already nearing the end of the legislative process, 
I would feel constrained to recommend that it be amended in such a way as to 
reaffirm the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the Secretary for the adminis- 
tration and efficiency of the corps. Since the most favorable opportunity for 
such action has passed, I recommend instead that the Secretary, in reply to this 
letter, make it a matter of record that it is not the intent of the Navy Department, 
in seeking the enactment of H. R. 3432, to alter the old relationship. I further 
recommend that the old relationship be reaffirmed in the Navy Department 
general order which I presume will be issued in implementation of H. R. 34382. 

A. A. VANDEGRIFT, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. So, once again, we are happy to see that the Chief 
of Naval Operations recognizes that fact and it adds further weight to 
our view that the head of each of the four services should be on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Once again, let me state that there can be no trend toward a new 
department without the approval of this committee and I am sure 
that this committee in the light of the evidence now before it would 
not advocate any such department. 

I was interested in that part of the Chief of Naval Operations’ 
testimony regarding the fact that it would be incongruous and 
unnecessary that the Marine Corps become of such a size that a major 
part will also be emploved as a part of the Army or that the resources 
of the Navy would largely be absorbed in maintaining the Marine 
Corps. The Marine Corps has fought at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. It has fought at the side of both Army and Navy since 1798. 

Gentlemen, let us face facts. Whatever the requirements of the 
defense of this country may be, the personal desires or feelings of any 
branch of service should not enter into our deliberations. 

With that in mind, let us examine closely the support that the Navy 
gives to the Marine Corps in light of the support that the Navy gives 
to the Army; that the Navy gives to the Air Force and in turn the 
support that the Marine Corps gives to the Navy. There can be 
only one answer to this entire picture and that is that each one of the 
armed services must be mutually supporting of the other. 

In figuring the costs of the Marine Corps to the Navy, let us figure 
factually the cost of those many items charged to the Marine Corps 
which are involved solely in maintaining detachments aboard the 
ships of the fleet; in maintaining security units at the various naval 
establishments, and so forth. 

Gentlemen, that is a two-way street and should not be employed 
as an argument against this bill. 

Also, the figures which are used to explain the cost of this bill, 
from a money standpoint, apparently are thrown into the statement of 
the Chief of Naval Operations in such a way as to create the impression 





that this cost represents a cost over and above the present appropria- 
tions. I think an examination will show that this cost is a total cost. 

Also, I want to point out that the increased amphibious lift couldn’t 
possibly be the figure given by the Chief of Naval Operations unless 
all four Divisions were lifted at once and the ships of the Navy were 
being used to support other operations. Frankly, gentlemen, we all 
have had experience with figures of this nature, so 1 will not attempt 
to go into detail on them this morning. But | think that all the 
figures submitted should be examined closely. 

[ am pleased to see also that the Chief of Naval Operations does 
not feel that any law has changed the traditional relationship between 
the Marine Corps and the Department of the Navy. It would appear, 
however, that some strained construction has been applied to Publie 
Law No. 432. So in line with that and in line with the fact that the 
Secretary of Defense submitted a letter to the Senate Committee, 
which has been forwarded as an enclosure by Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Lovett to this committee, I am going to ask that the com- 
mittee place into the record as an appendix to my statement the brief 
prepared by Mr. Arthur B. Hanson, who I might mention is on the 
executive committee of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, 
on which he testified before the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
This brief refutes the Secretary of Defense’s letter in detail and has 
attached to it as appendixes a thorough discussion of H. R. 7580 and 
Public Law No. 432. I think it behooves us to have these items 
placed in the record at this time. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


APPENDIX B TO MEMORANDUM IN ANSWER TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE’S 
LerreR OF AprRIL 12, 1951, IN OpposITION TO 8S. 677, By ARTHUR HANSON 
BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE—THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS AND THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE LIGHT OF PUBLIC 


Law 432 


1. Public Law 432 reaffirms the fact that the United States Marine Corps is a 
separate service within the Naval Establishment. 

Public Law 432 is a declaratory statute formalizing a series of relationships 
that arose during the war. The language used in the statute is substantially 
similar to that used in Executive Orders No. 9635 and Nos. 9904 (see 1 L. R. N. A. 
(1947) 1612), 

The first principle of statutory construction is that if the language of a statute 
is clear and free from ambiguity and expresses a single definite and plain meaning, 
that meaning is presumed to be the meaning which the legislature intended to 
convey. In such a case the statute must be interpreted literally; and even 
though it may be apparent from other evidence that some other meaning was 
actually intended, the explicit declaration of the legislature is nevertheless the law. 
If however the statute is ambiguous, is susceptible of more than one interpre- 
tation, other considerations than the words themselves are admissible in the 
search for the legislative intent. 

Public Law 432, section 1 (a), defines the term ‘‘Naval Establishment’’ to mean 
‘naval sea, air, and ground forces * * * and the naval agencies necessary to 
support and maintain the naval forces [italies supplie?] and to ad:ninister the Navy 
as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in time of war or when the President shall 
direct, the Coast Guard, are part of the Naval Establishment.” 

The Marine Corps, under this statute, is a “part of the Naval Establishment,” 
but should not be considered to fall under the phrase ‘“‘naval sea, air, and ground 
forces.” If it were the intent of Congress to have the Marine Corps regarded as a 
component of the ‘naval sea, air, and ground forces,”’ such a meaning could have 
been expressed more clearly by the legislature through the use of words such as 
“naval sea, air, and ground forces, including the Marine Corps.’’ Instead, a clear 
distinction is drawn between “naval sea, air, and ground forces * * *and the 
naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the naval forces,” and the 
Marine Corps. 
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The statute declares that the Marine Corps is part of the Naval Establishment, 
just as the Navy Department (the executive part of the Naval Establishment at 
the seat of the government) ‘‘and the naval sea, air, and ground forces”’ are part of 
the Naval Establishment. The Marine Corps is not, however, a component of 
the naval forces. This conclusion is apparent from the definite, separated refer- 
ence to the Marine Corps as a part of the Naval Establishment, and is strength- 
ened by a reading of section 1 (a) wherein the term ‘‘naval’’ is used several times 
with reference to specifie forees and activities of the Naval Establishment which are 
explicitly spoken of as distinet from the Marine Corps. 

It follows that the adjective ‘‘naval’’ as used in section 1 (a) of the act is used 
in its conventional, commonly understood meaning; “‘naval’’—that which per- 
tains to a navy. So construed, the term ‘‘naval’” is not an all-inclusive word. 
Its meaning is strietly limited and defined to refer to, to pertain to, or be connected 
with or to possess characteristics of ‘‘vessels of war or a navy”’ (Webster interna- 
tional dictionary, second edition). That the legislature intended that the word, 
“naval,”’ should be understood in its ordinary sense in this legislation can be con- 
cluded from the fact that the term ‘‘naval forces” is specifically distinguished from 
the term ‘‘Marine Corps,’’ which refers to a military body. 

“Naval Establishment,” on the contrary, as used in Public Law 482, is a generic 
term coined to include all marine, naval, and maritime activities carried on by 
that department of Government headed by the Secretary of the Navy, of which 
the ‘“‘Navy Department” is the executive part. 

In section 206 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, Congress 
defines the Department of the Navy to mean “the Department of the Navy’’ at 
the seat of the government; the headquarters, United States Marine Corps; the 
entire operating forces of the United States Navy and of the United States Marine 
Corps—‘‘and the United States Coast Guard when operating as a part of the Na- 
vy.” Incident to a statement of their combatant functions, the act defines the 
relationship between the United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps, 
both of which are spoken of as ‘‘military service’’ (section 202 (c)). Section 206 
(b) begins as follows: “In general the United States Navy, within the Department 
of the Navy * * *” Section 206 (c) begins as follows: ‘The United States 
Marine Corps within the Department of the Navy * * *” 

It is therefore apparent from comparison of the language used by Congress to 
define the “Naval Establishment’ in Publie Law 432 with that used to define 
‘Department of the Navy” in the National Security Act, that Congress uses 
the term ‘‘Depariment of the Navy” as coextensive with the term “Naval Estab- 
lishment”: and the eonelusion is inescapable from these statutes (which must be 
read together) that Congress considers the United States Navy and the United 
States Marine Corps to be coequal in status within the Naval Establishment. 

T direct control of the Secretary of the Navy over the Commandant, 
i orps, remains unaltered by Public Law 432. 

in section 2 (b) of Publie Law 432, the Chief of Naval Operations is designated 

as the “principal naval [italies supplied] adviser to the President and to the Secre- 
of the Navy on the conduct of war, and the principal naval fitalies supplied] 
iser and naval fitalies supplied] executive to the Seeretary of the Navy on the 








conduet of the activities of the Naval Establishment.’ If the word ‘naval’ was 
used by the Congress in its dictionary, or ordinary limited sense in section 1 (a) of 
that statute, it follows that the word must be used in the same sense in seetion 
3 » ) 


Thus when the statute made the Chief of Naval Operations the principal ad- 
viser to the President and the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of war and 
ive to the Seeretary on the conduct of activities in the Naval Estab- 
n adviser and executive solely with respect to naval forces (and 





e exeecull 


hment, he is 


naval activities) as previously defined by seetion 1 (a). 

In the construction of Publie Law 432, it is especially significant that, whereas 
that act makes the Chief of Naval Operations the ‘‘naval executive” of the Naval 
Establishment, Exeeutive Order No. 9635. previously referred to makes the 
Chief of Naval Operations the ‘military executive” [italies supplied]. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that in Publie Law 432 Congress intended to limit the powers 
of the Chief of Naval Operations to those matters within the Naval Establish- 
ment which were exclusively “naval” as opposed to those comprehended by the 
broader term “military.” 

It is also significant that in section 211 (a), National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are made the principal ‘military’ advisers to 
the Presiden Thus where the Chief of Naval Operations, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, may be a “military” adviser to the President, he is a ‘‘naval’’ 


adviser and ‘‘naval executive” only, with respect to the Naval Establishment. 
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There is another and more basic reason, however, why a construction of the 


term “naval sea, air, and ground forces” in Publie Law 432 to include the Marine 
Corps and thus to subject the Marine Corps to the control of the Chief of Naval 
Operations rather than the Secretary of the Navy cannot be justified. It is an 
axiom of statutory construction that a statute distinctly and clearly expressing 
the intention and meaning of the legislature on any particular point, cannot be 
repealed, unless by a statute equally clear and distinet, or by implication or in- 
ference with which the previous statute cannot be reconciled. 

If the Marine Corps is construed to be included in the term ‘“‘naval forces’ 
in Public Law 432, Congress by implication would be hmiting the right of the 
President to assign the Marine Corps to perform duties for other executive 
departments. This power was explicitly given the President by the act of 1798 
(1 Stat. 594, 11 July 1798) and reaffirmed by the National Security Act of 1947, 


as amended (5 U.S. C. see. 411 a (e)). This is so because the President is limited 


by statute in the use he can make of the Navy. But by existing statute the 
President has a plenary power to assign missions to the Marine Corps. If the 
Marine Corps is construed to be part of the naval forces proper, the statute 
(Public Law 482) thus limits the President’s power. If line with the well-know1 


rule of construction that provisions limiting powers will be strictly construed 


should be held that the legislature did not intend the Marine ¢ orps to be p t 
of the naval forces. If such was the intention of the legislation, Congress d 
have said so directly and specifically, not indirectly and circumspectly. 

sciatic 


MEMORANDUM IN ANSWER TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE’S LETTER OF APRIL 12, 
1951, ADDRESSED TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OP 
THE UNrreD STATES SENATE IN Opposition TO S. 677, BY ARTHUR HANSON, 
BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 


Under date of April 12, 1951, the Secretary of Defense « 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee. The subject matter 
this letter was a statement of the Defense Department’s views 
S. 677—“‘a bill to fix the personnel strength of the U1 
and to make the Cor ndant of the United States Marine Corps a permane} 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The purpose of this memorandum is to discuss the Secretary of Defense’ 








letter in detail, paragraph by paragraph, pointing out certain obvious errors of 
fact and misinterpretations of existing statutes and naval general orders. ‘J 
memorandum is not to be considered a definitive work on the relationship of the 


| nited states Marine (‘orps to the other armed services for it has been prepares 
in a period of 4 days, since the receipt of the Secretary of Defense’s letter on t1 
evening of April 12. 

For purposes of ease in dise l 


broken down in accordance with the 10 paragraphs as writte1 


ion, the Secretary of Defense’s letter has been 





Paragraphs 1, 2, and 10 require no comment as they present no issue of law or 
fact to be presented to this committee. 

We read paragraph 3 of the Secretary’s letter as stating in effect that S. 677 
indesirable because it ereates factors of inflexibilitv insofar as the rength and 


composition of the United States Marine ¢ orps is concerned without regard to 
the needs of naval and related operations. This broad general statement is 
wholly without validity. We need go no further than Public Law No. 3 of this 
Kighty-second Congress, which was introduced as H. R. 1001. It is 


“AN ACT To authorize the construction of modern naval vessels, and for other purposes. 


“That the President is hereby authorized to undertake the construction of, or 
to acquire and convert, not to exceed five hundred thousand tons of modern naval 
he following categories and subeategories: 
a) Combatant vessels, three hundred and fifteen thousand tons, divided into: 
1) Warships, one hundred thousand tons, including one aircraft carrier of 
not to exceed sixty thousand tons. 
2) Amphibious warfare vessels and landing craft, one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand tons.”’ [Italics supplied.] 
And so forth. 
Obivously, this act embodies the same principles of authorization proposed in 
S. 677. So far as this relationship 1S concerned, it is far more inflexible than the 


vessels in t 


proposal in 8S. 677. 
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To further support the view that 8. 677 is not a departure from the usual type 
of present-day service legislation, we need only to refer to Public Law No. 604 
of the Eighty-first Congress which was introduced as H. R. 1437. It is— 


“AN ACT To authorize the composition of the Army of the United States and the Air Force of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


‘Section 1. That this Act may be cited as the ‘Army and Air Force Authori- 
zation Act of 1949’.” 


* * ‘“« 7 * * aK 


‘Tirte II—Arr Force” 


* * * “the Air Force of the United States shall have an authorized strength 
of not to erceed seventy United States Air Force groups and such separate United 
States Air Force squadrons, reserve groups, and supporting and auxiliary United 
States Air Force and reserve units as may be required.”’ [Italics supplied.] 

* * * * * * * 


“AIRCRAFT AUTHORIZATION 


“Spe. 203. The Air Force of the United States is hereby authorized twenty- 
four thousand servicable aircraft or two hundred and twenty-five thousand air- 
frame tons agerezate of servicable aircraft, whichever amount the Secretary of the 
Air Force may determine is more appropriate to fulfill the requirements of the 
Air Foree of the United States for aircraft necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act: 

In addition to the authorization given to the Air Force, under title I of this act, 
we find that the act authorizes in full the various component parts of the Army 
and then describes in detail a number of the different units within the Army and 
specifically limits the number of personnel authorized both in the Army itself and 
in the various units going clear through the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserve of the Army. 

We submit that these examples should put to rest any thought that paragraph 
3 of the Secretary of Defense’s letter contains objections meriting further con- 
ideration. 

Paragraph 4 of the Secretary’s letter states a number of half-truths. Let us 
start with the statement: 

Traditionally, the Marine Corps’ strength has been geared to the strength of the 
Navy for a number of practical reasons. 

It seems obvious that the Secretary must have overlooked Public Law No. 655 
in the Kighty-first Congress which specifically removes any references to a tie-in 
with the strength of the Navy until July 31, 1954. This law was passed and signed 
nearly a year ago. Yet, it would seem that this subcommittee is being asked to 
consider something that has been done away with, as a matter of tradition. 

Let us examine this tradition further. The idea of having the authorized 
enlisted personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps a percentage of the 
authorized enlisted personnel strength of the Navy never appeared in legislation 
until Public Law No. 703 passed in the Seventy-fifth Congress. It would appear 
that tradition becomes such in a relatively short time in this modern-day world of 
ours. Then when you consider that this ‘‘tradition’” has ceased to be as a result 
of Public Law No. 655, the efficacy of the first sentence of paragraph 4 of the 
Secretary’s letter is placed in doubt. 

Now we have stated that there are a number of half-truths in this paragraph 4. 
The Army would be indeed surprised to learn that the Bureau of Ordnance and 
the Bureau of Ships is providing the First Marine Division in Korea with the 
items listed in this paragraph. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Ordnance sup- 
plies neither the small arms nor the artillery used by the Fleet Marine Force. 
Those items are procured entirely through Army channels. There is no question 
but that landing craft are procured through the Bureau of Ships. But, there is 
likewise no question but that the United States Marine Corps developed landing 
craft and amphibious tractors all of which the United States Army uses. 

Now let us take the statement that ‘““The Marine air arm is trained along with 
the naval aviation cadets.’ It is true that our marine aviators are commissioned 
from the ranks of naval aviation cadets but surely the Secretary of Defense does 
not wish to convey the idea to this subcommittee that our air arm as a part of the 
tactical air support is in a state of training on the same level as that of the newly 
trained aviation cadet. It is obvious that the majority of the training for close 
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tactical air support is conducted at the Marine air bases of Cherry Point, N. C., 
and E] Toro, Calif. 

Once again, there is no question but that the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
provides the United States Marine Corps with our medical officers, our medical 
supplies, our medical equipment, and our corpsmen. Is it not, however, just as 
obvious to us all that the marines wounded in Korea are being handled by Army 
base hospitals? All of us surely remember that during World War II the wound- 
ed from Iwo Jima, a joint Navy-Marine expedition, were handled by naval hos- 
pital ships and Army base hospitals in the Marianas Islands. It should be obvious 
to us all that if all operating forces are to conduct war with anything resembling 
economy of force they are going to have to avail themselves of the materials and 
bases most readily available to them no matter which arm of the service may be 
involved. 

Would it “disturb the traditional balanced relationship of the Marine Corps to 
the other operating forces of the Naval Establishment” if the entire operating 
force of the United States Marine Corps were assigned to the Army command in 
Korea? Did it disturb this balanced relationship when the Fifth Amphibious 
Corps was assigned to General MacArthur’s command during the early days of the 
occupation of the home islands of Japan? 

The discussion of this paragraph of the Secretary’s letter does not involve mat- 
ters of law nearly so much as matters of plain common sense and experience. 
It is surprising to us to see a paragraph with so little real factual data presented 
as an argument against S. 677. 

Paragraph 5 of the Secretary’s letter has already been answered in the first part 
of the discussion of paragraph 4. Let us reiterate that Public Law No. 655 dis- 
poses of this paragraph. 

Furthermore a reference to the document entitled ‘‘Legal Status of the Marine 
Corps” presented before this subcommittee by Senator Paul H. Douglas outlines 
in detail the legal status of the United States Marine Corps within the Department 
of the Navy. I think it is very interesting to note at this point the following 
paragraphs lifted from that document: 

“j. Assistant Comptroller General’s decision P—93694 of September 16, 1950 
held an enlistment in the Regular Marine Corps within 3 months from date of 
discharge from the Regular Navy, is not a reenlistment for purposes of entitlement 
to reenlistment bonus. ‘And while both the Navy and Marine Corps are a part 
of the Naval Establishment (sec. 5, U.S. C. 421g), they are separate and distinct 
services. Cf. Section 102 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949.’ 

“k, In testifying before the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate 
(Hearings on 8. 2044, 79th Cong., p. 120) the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
(Rear Admiral! Colelough) stated, ‘The Marine Corps has been held for years to be 
a separate service, altbough it operates with the Navy and under the Secretary of 
the Navy.’ ”’ 

Of course, the real answer to both paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Secretary’s letter 
is that each one of the services is mutually supporting of the other and, if it were 
any other way, this Nation would be in a poor state of defense. 

Paragraph 6 of the Secretary’s letter is admittedly a mere reiteration of the 
objections made by the Defense Department when H. R. 7580 was introduced in 
the last session of Congress. Because these items are offered again in opposition 
to 8S. 677, we are appending, as appendix A of this memorandum, a detailed analysis 
of the items advanced in opposition to H. R. 7580 as described in the enclosure 
to the Secretary’s letter; said enclosure being a memorandum signed by the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on March 22, 1950. I think it sufficient for pur- 
poses of this memorandum to quote from the report of the House Armed Services 
Committee issued March 1, 1950, under the heading of ‘‘Unification and strategy.’ 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as now constituted, does not insure at all 
times adequate consideration for the views of all services. The committee will 
sponsor legislation to require rotation of the position of chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff among the services after a 2-year term, and to add the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof.” 

We want to take exception to the reiteration of the statement that 

“Ttems on the agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning Marine Corps 
matters are referred to the Commandant of the Marine Corps for comment prior 
to consideration.”’ 

The easy answer to this is an example of the “fields”? taken under advisement 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The views of the Marine Corps have not been sought 
on the following: Joint training, mobilization, standardization, education, budget, 
war plans functions of the armed services, and selective service. All of those 
matters are matters upon which joint plans must be worked out. 
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In addition there are other categories, such as, public information, material, 
mapping, and charting, United Nations with respect to employment of Armed 
Forces personnel as UN police, weapon evaluation, North Atlantic Pact matters 
of military concern and innumerable others which vitally concern the com- 
mandant of any service. Yet, without fear of contradiction, we can state that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps has not appeared in Joint Chiefs of Staff 
deliberations more than a half dozen times since the National Security Act was 
passed. This covers a period of nearly 4 years and covers a period which found 
the Marine Corps ranks nearly decimated at the time of the outbreak of the 
Korean ‘‘police action.”” How the Department of Defense, through its Secretary 
and at the behest of its advisory body, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, can state that the 
foregoing items are not of primary importance to the United States Marine Corps 
is beyond comprehension. Appendix A will discuss these matters in detail. It is 
to be hoped er this subcommittee will ascertain just how often the Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine Corps has been consulted on any subject so 
far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned. 

Paragraph 7 of the Secretary’s letter leaves some doubt in our minds as to just 
what the Defense rane ane is driving at. The statement that “‘the headquar- 
ters of th e Marine Corps is not staffed to consider all the problems confronting the 
Joint ( hhiefs of Staff’ leaves us somewhat bewildered. If it means that we would 
need additional Marine officers to assist the commandant in handling the duties 
which would be thrust upon him if he became a member of this advisory body, we 
believe that we can state unequivocally that it would not require a single addi- 
tional Marine officer. If it means that we are not staffed in all the fields which 
would come up for discussion before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, let us point out that 
the Marine Corps comes closer to being a universal service in the sense of employ- 
ment on the ground, at sea and in the air than any of the three services who are 
sup] vorting this statement. 








sofar as the statement in the first part of paragraph 7 “the fact that full con- 
alae ation is now given to the views of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps ‘ ’* we state this is an absolute contravention of the fact. 

It should be obvious to all who are working on matters concerning the defense 
of our country that the combat elements of the Marine Corps are not part of the 
yperating forees of the Navy except when they are specifically so assigned. Once 

ain we need only refer to Korea. We are sure that the Secretary of the Navy 
must agree with us that the Marine units in Korea, both land and air, are attached 

United States Army and under Army command. 

Paragraph 8 of the Secretary’s letter indicates the extent to which existing law 
been misinterpreted. It also presents an inference concerning certain naval 
ral orders qthieh is wholly unfounded when the orders themselves are ex- 

umined 

fn reading paragraph 8 of the letter, one might think that Genera! Orders 5, 
9 and 19 flow one from the other and that all three came as a result of the passage 
of Publie Law No. 432. In truth and in fact both General Orders 5 and 9 were 

ied prior to the passage of Public Law No. 432 and no one of the three general 

lers refers to the United States Marine Corps in the same sense. We are 
attaching a —, B to this memorandum a thorough discussion of the 
relationship bet n the United States Marine Corps and the United States 
Navy in the light of Public Law No. 4382. 

Because the Secretary of Defense has mentioned these three general orders and 

; publie law as the precedent for stating that the Chief of Naval Operations is 

direct command over the United States Marine Corps, it is necessary to go into 
ome detail to refute this. Let us refer to the committee reports and the legisla- 


ve history of Public Law No. 432. 
“TNo. 224] 


‘“SURCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON S. 1252 MaxkinG CrertTAIN CHANGES IN THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


“House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, ORGANIZATION AND MOBILIZATION, 
“Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 28, 1948 


+ * « * Pa Po 


‘Mr. SHarer. It is the purpose of the proposed legislation to establish by 
atute the status, duties, rank, pay, allowances, and retirement benefits of the 
hief of Naval Operations and his principal assistants and of a Chief of Naval 


+ 
\ 


C 
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Material and his principal assistants. Under existing law the Chief of Naval 
Operations is charged, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with the 
operation of the fleet and with the preparation and plans for use in readiness of 
war (act of March 3, 1915), and with the coordination of the Naval Establishment 
afloat, together with the determination of priorities relating to repairs and overhaul 
of ships in commission or about to be commissioned (act of June 20, 1940). Dur- 
ing the war, we are informed, it became obvious that the Chief of Naval Operations 
did not have adequate authority concerning the functions under his jurisdiction, 
to see that these forces were properly supported. 

“Various Executive orders were issued to give him this authority and these 
resulted on September 29, 1945, in Executive Order 9635, which still prevails, 
which provides that the Chief of Naval Operations shall (a) be the principal naval 
advise! to the President, through the Secretary of the Navy, on the conduet of 
war, and principal naval adviser to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of 
the naval activities of the Naval Establishment; (b) shall have command of the 
operating forces comprising the several fleets, seagoing forces, sea frontier forces, 
and district and other forces, and the related shore establishments of the Navy, 
and be responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for their use in war and for plans 
and preparations for their readiness for war and (c) shall be charged under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy with the preparation, readiness, and logistie 
support of the operating forces, comprising the several fleets, and so forth, and with 
the coordination and direction of effort to this end with offices within the Navy 
Departmen f 

The authority under which the Executive order was issued will expire upon 
the termination of title I of the First War Powers Act, which will be 6 months 
after termination of the war or at such earlier time as the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, or the President, may designate. It is therefore the request of the 
Navy at this time that the duties prescribed in the Executive order, with minor 
variations, be enacted into law and the proposed bill would accomplish this 
purpose. 

Yet, in the Secretary of Defense’s letter of Apri! 12. 1951. the Defense Depart- 
ment has stated that Public Law No. 432 was designed to give the Chief of Naval 
Operations command over the United States Marine Corps. There is nothing 
in either the House of Senate hearings to give any basis in faet or in law for such 
a conclusion. 

Appendix B goes into this matter in detail but it does not cover General Orders 
5, 9, and 19, so let us discuss them briefly. Naval General Order No. 5 was issued 
in Washington, D. ©C., on February 10, 1947. General Order No. 5 makes mention 
of the United States Marine Corps in two places directly and a third place in- 
directly. The order is entitled **Policies and principles governing the distribu- 
bution of authority and responsibility for the administration of the naval 
establishment’? and nowhere therein does it state or infer that the Chief. of 
Naval Operations commands the United States Marine Corps. Furthe 
where in this order does the Commandant of the United States Marine Corps cease 
being directly responsible to the Secretary of the Navy within the Department 
of the Navy. 

General Order No. 9 was issued on January 14, 1948, and is entitied “Organiza- 
tion of the operating forces of the United States Navy.’’ [ft makes no mention 
of the United States Marine Corps anywhere in the body of the order. It does 
however, mention the fleet Marine forces as bein: part of the operating forces of 
the United States Navy coming under the command of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. It is quite obvious, however, that these could be only such fleet 
Marine forces as were specifically assigned to the operating forces of the United 
States Navy by the Secretary of the Navy through the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps. This is entirely in line with the National Security 
Act of 19-47. , 

Now let us go to General Order No. 19 issued on Mav 20, 1949. Let us read 


er. no- 


the heading of this order: ‘‘Relationships of Shore Activities of the Naval Estab- 
lishment and Funetions and Duties of Certain Shore Commands.” Let u 
further read paragraph 1 of this order with particular attention to th d 
sentence which states that this order is based on the same premises as tl 
contained in General Order No. 5. 

“1. This general order establishes and defines the relationships whieh shal 
exist between and with shore activities of the Naval Establishment phvsieally 
located within the boundaries of neval districts. The premises upon which t! 
general order is based, insofar as they relate to relationships | I 1 wiih 
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shore activities of the Naval Establishments, are those contained in General 
Order No. 6.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 

This general order devotes an entire section, section 10, to the definition of 
Marine Corps activities which eome within the purview of the order. Nowhere 
in that seetion do you find a statement relating to the CNO assuming command 
over the United States Marine Corps. Once again it should be obvious that this 
order applies only to the United States Marine Corps insofar as its forees may 
be assigned to the operating torees in accordance with section 206 (ce) of the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended. Any interpretation to the contrary 
is an interpretation that is contrary to the law. 

If the Chief of Naval Operations is firmly convineed to the contrary, then 
perhaps this subcommittee may consider an amendment to S, 677 that will 
forever spell out in clear and unequivocal language the status of the United States 
Marine Corps. This, however, we believe to be entirely unnecessary as the laws 
on the subject are abundantly clear and self-explanatory to those of us who would 
follow them 

Considering paragraph 9 of the Secretary’s letter, we can only suggest that in 
view of the foregoing the Secretary of Defense should reconsider his statement 
that “under all of the circumstances, and for the reasons outlined above, I strongly 
recommend against the enactment of S. 677.” 

If this proposed legislation is reviewed in a cold, clear, realistic light, there can 
be only one or two explanations of the Department of Defense’s opposition to 
the legislation 

First, the old argument which the Congress of the United States nas repeatedly 
and I am sure will always knock down, namely, that the United States Marine 
Corps should be done away with as being a useless duplication of services supplied 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Second, there may perhaps be some cloudy thinking as to whether or not this 
bill is attempting to do for the United States Marine Corps what the Air Force 
was successful in doing, that is, create another military department. All you have 
to do is to read the provisions of S. 677 to see that the act clearly provides that 
this is an authorization within the Department of the Navy. There has not 
been, there is not now, and we trust that there will not be any attempt to change 
the status of the United States Marine Corps which has been maintained within 
the Department of the Navy since 1798. 

There can be perhaps one other argument against the passage of the bill and 
that is the selfish argument that if the United States Marine Corps is granted this 
authorization it may deprive others of funds that they might otherwise obtain 
from Congress. The proponents of this bill are willing to let Congress settle the 
issue as to what organizations shall have what authorization for purposes of the 
defense of the United States. 


AppenpbIx A to MEMORANDUM IN ANSWER TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE’S 
LETTER OF Apri. 12, 1951, IN Oppostrtion To 8S. 677. By ArrHUR HANSON 
BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS ADVANCED IN OpposI- 
TION TO SECTION 1, H. R. 7580 on AN ITEM-By-ITEM Basis 
This analysis of the arguments against section 1, H. R. 7580 is made because 
the same line is being followed in opposing 8. 677. 


ITEM I 


The Marine Corps, like any major subdivision of the military services, should 
be represented by the Chief of service concerned. Adequate and proportionate 
representation exists on the Joint Staff level from appropriate brancbes of the 
three services. Further, if the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe it desirable to seek 
the advice of the Commandant on any subject under consideration, he can be 
called before them. 

The first item implies, as do most of the items, that the Marine Corps is not a 
service. This will be considered under item II. 

It also implies that the Marine Corps is enjoving adequate and proportionate 
representation on the Joint Staff. It is interesting to contemplate Just what the 
word “adequate”? means here. The Marine Corps has no direct representation 
in top-poliey levels, none on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In other agencies Marine 
Corps representation is insignificant. The reason for this is that Marines are in- 
variably placed so far down in the organizational structure as to have no voice 
in the actual determination of plans and policies. Quantitative representation 








means little. What might be termed qualitative representation determines the 
degree of influence exercised in directional matters. At present the Marine Corps 
does not have an adequate voice in matters of vital concern to itself. 

The third point made under this item concerns itself with the willingness of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to seek advice from other sources than the responsible chief 
of the Joint Staff. It is a matter of record that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, prior to the introduction of H. R. 7580, was not once invited to attend a 
meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Apparently it was not their desire to 
secure the advice of the Commandant, even on matters vital to the Marine 
Corps. And yet, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered many items of direct 
and crucial importance to the Marine Corps. An unbiased view of this situation 
would hardly cause one to conclude that the presence and views of the Com- 
mantiant on these critical matters, from the standpoint of proper, balanced 
judgment, were undesirable. Rather, it would lead to the conclusion of patent, 
practiced exclusion; a device which has been most effectively used on stifling 
Marine Corps ideas. Exclusion from the Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations is all 
the less understandable when it is realized that the Marine Corps is charged 
Congress with a definite, important mission in the National Security Act of 1947, 
the discharge of which requires Marine Corps represenation at the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff level. 

When Congress statutorily charged the Marine Corps with the responsibility 
for landing-force development in the field of amphibious warfare, it must have 
intended that it be capable of exercising directive influence in the discharge of 
its congressional mandates. Under the presently consituted hierarchy of defense, 
this is extremely difficult, if not impossible. The solution to this untenable 
situation is to permit the Marine Corps authoritative voice in the discharge of its 
statutory responsibilities. 

ITEM II 


The status of the Marine Corps as a subdivision within the Department of the 
Navy is, both by law and custom, such that the Chief of Naval Operations should 
represent it, along with other elements of the Naval Establishment, on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The status of the Marine Corps as a separate armed service of the United 
States has been a subject of misunderstanding since the initiation of postwar 
security legislation. There have been constant attempts to subordinate the 
Marine Corps position with reference to that of the United States Navy. The 
Marine Corps does not deny that it is included within the Department of the 
Navy and subject to the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, but it maintains, 
with reason, that the United States Navy occupies a similar, not a superior 
position. The Department of the Navy consists of two separate military services 
the United States Marine Corps and United States Navy. 

Much of the controversy centers about the definition of the Department cf 
the Navy and the Naval Establishment. The opponents of H. R. 7580 have et 
times quoted excerpts from the law with the specific intent of disputing the 
Marine Corps’ status as a separate service. But comprehensive examination of 
the most recent (as of the earliest) legislation will cast a different light upon this 
matter. 

it should only be necessary to quote from the National Security Act to establis} 
the fact that Congress does consider and has legislated to the effect that the 
Marine Corps is a separate military service. Section 202 (ec) (1) of this aet 
states: “Notwithstanding any other provision of this act, the combatant functions 
assigned to the military services bv section 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f 
hereof shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated.”’ 

Section 206 (b), states ‘In general the United States Navy, within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, shall * * *’: section 206 (ce), “The United States Marine 
Corps, within the Depart mi nt of the Nay y, spa. = * # “hese passages 
show unmistakably that the Congress does recognize the Marine Corps 
separate military service (within the Department of the Navy) just as the U1 
States Navy proper is similarly recognized. Nothing can obscure the obvious 
show of intent by Congress with respect to the posture of the Marine Corps 

The status of the Marine Corps within the Department of the Navy is com- 
parable, therefore, to the status of the United States Navy within that same 
Department. The difference in size does not alter the similarity of status 
Because of this lesser size the Marine Corps might be termed a junior partner, 
but the faet that it is a partner, not a subordinate, cannot be logically or legally 
denied. 
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From the time of its creation by act of Congress on July 11, 1798, the Marine 
Corps has had legal recognition of its status as a separate branch of the Nation’s 
Armed Forees. However, by its wording, this act gave rise to frequent admin- 
istrative difficulties in relation to pay, allowance, trials and orders. To rectify 
this situation, Congress, in 1834, enacted an act for the better organization of the 
United States Marine Corps placing the Corps, as a separate service coequal with 
the United States Navy, within the Naval Establishment and subject to the 
laws and regulations thereof except when detached, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, for duty with the Army. 

Law and custom do not constitute the only reasons why the Chief of Naval 
Operations does not and cannot represent the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. More importantly, the Chief of Naval Operations, an officer ef the 
United States Navy, is not qualified, either by knowledge or experience to repre- 
sent the Marine Corps on the highest military staff of this Nation. His know- 
ledge and experience in handling and directing troops in the land phase of military 
operations is nil. 

While the operating forees of the Marine Corps are employed under fleet 
commanders in the prosecution of naval campaigns, there is no similarity between 
the duties performed by the naval forces and those perf rmed by the landing 


forces. The differences existing is manifest in organization, tactics, techniques 

the verv mode of warfare itself—and the background and training of the officers 
and men. keep in mind the type of operation which it is the Marine Corps’ 
primary duty to perform, and remember the charges and the counter charges 


hurled during the House Armed Services Committee hearings on unification and 
strategy to the effect that naval officers are not capable of understanding land 
warfare and that Army and Air Force officers are incapable of understanding sea 
power. How is it then possible to consider that anyone, except the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, is capable of suitably representing, on the top defense level, 
the interests of a service which bridges the gap between the sea and the land, 
incluaing some of each and much of neither? 

Until fer greater advances are made in cross-education and joint experience, a 
point made by the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, 
there will be a lack of appreciation on the part of one service for another. Why 
then is it vehemently maintained that the Chief of Naval Operations is capable of 
and does adequately represent the Marine Corps? The reason for this lies par- 
mentioned lack of cross-education and joint operational 
experience—no one, now a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is sufficiently 
to undertake the task of representing the Marine Corps. But con- 
versely, there are many senior Marine officers fully qualified to represent the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and who, by virtue of their varied 
cross-education, and joint experience, would be of great value in the 


tially in the already 


+ 
qualified 


service, 





deliberations of that body. 

The very name, Marine Corps, may give rise to the many attempts to relegate 

it to the subordinate position occupied by the United States Army Corps of 

Engineers, Signal, ete. The Marine Corps, as an armed service, uses many arms 
1 services similar to those possessed by the Army and in addition—unlike the 

its own Marine tactical aviation. Over and above artillery, 


ani 
Arm.v—emplovs 
infantry, signal, quartermaster, armored, en 
Marine Corps maintains those special organizations required for the successful 
accomplishment of the amphibious mission If the Chief of Naval Operations 
does not, in the words of General Bradley himself, have a suitable grasp of the 
principles of land warfare, how is he to satisfactorily represent he Marine Corps 
which is of necessity a force of combined arms required for the prosecution of the 
land phase of a naval campaign? 
ais 


The Chief of Naval Operations is not in fact or in law responsible for the Marine 


gineer, and other units required, th 
I 


Corps 
Th » Chief of Naval Operations does exercise operational control over the Fleet 
farine Forces assigned to the fleets as type commands; but even here, adminis- 
trative control is retained by the Commandant. The Commandant is respon 
ible to the Secretary of the Navy for the administration and military efficienes 


of the Marine Corps; the Chief of Naval Operations is not interposed in this chain 


of command 
From an understanding of the Marine Corps’ status as a military service of the 


mode of warfare engaged in by the Corps, and its responsibility 


United Stat 
for landing i 
1. The Chief of Naval Operations, lacking adequate understanding of Marine 


und problems does not possess the necessary qualifications to enable him 


evclopment under the law, it can be concluded that: 


warfare ¢ 
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to suitably and impartially represent the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff level. 

2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, as the head of a separate and dis- 
tinct military service of the United States, should have the right to represent his 
service on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


ITEM III 


The functions of the Marine Corps are so closely allied with the operations of 
the United States Navy and to the administration of the Department of the 
Navy that dual representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff is undesirable. In 
addition, such representation might result in a division of authority within the 
Naval Establishment and cause imbalance in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

In any joint operation (an operation involving two or more services) a close 
functional relationship exists between the participating services. In any war of 
the future, many operations will be joint in nature. The present composition of 
our National Military Establishment makes this true. Even in land warfare, the 
provinee of the Army, operations will be joint because of the necessity for tac- 
tical air support. This tactical air support must be furnished by the Air Force, 
or possibly by the Marine Corps. In this respeet the functions of all services 
are closely interrelated. 

The implication that Marine Corps’ functions are so closely allied to those of 
the Navy as to exclude the Commandant from the Joint Chiefs of Staff is er- 
roneous. Both the Navy and the Marine Corps are engaged in amphibious 
operations, which are joint operations in the truest sense, but in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. While the operation is naval in character the landing forces, as 
distinct from the naval forces, are furnished by the Marine Corps. In many in- 
stances in the past these landing forces were provided by the Army. Can we 
thus presume that the Chief of Naval Operations could as effectively represent 
the Chief of Staff of the Army on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as he claims to speak 
for the Marine ¢ orps? 

Such a parallel, though fallacious, is applicable. It is equally applicable to 
the Army and the Air Force in an airborne undertaking. Two or more services 
are acting in concert for the attainment of the same objective, but each in its 
own field. In the amphibious operation, for example, the Navy furnishes the 
transports, protects by gunfire and carrier aircraft the activities of troops dur- 
ing their assault of the beach, and engages in a number of purely naval opera- 
tions. Marines ride to the objective in naval shipping, and, tactically disposed 
in amphibian vehicles and craft, strike the beach and attack. From the moment 
the first marine sets foot on that beach, the concepts of land warfare begin to 
predominate Anyone who has ever seen or participated in an amphibious op- 
eration knows this to be true. The Army has long supported this contention. 
Surely joint operations and close relationship of funetions do not presuppose in- 


terchangeability of effort in the amphibious operation, with Marines manning 
and operating the fleet, and the Navy furnishing landing forces and seizing the 
beach. This would be absurd, but no more absurd than it is to exclude the 


Commandant of the Marine Corps from membership on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the contention that his proper functions and those of the Chief of Naval 
Operations are too closely related. 

Because the Marine Corps is a part of the Naval Establishment, it funetions 
are closely related to the administration of the Department of the Navy, but th’s 
is not a valid argument, as proposed in item III, for denying the Commandant 
membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The administration of the Marine 
Corps is earried on by the Commandant and is divoreed from the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Even the administrative control of the Fleet Marine Forces, the 
bulk of the Marine operating forces assigned to duties with the United States 
Navy, is retained by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. The same argument 
might be emploved, and this may show the trend of thought now existent, to have 
the services blended into one because their funetions are all closely allied w 
the administration of the Department of Defense—and so they ar 

Antagonists of the Vinson bill have repeatedly tried to show that the Chicf of 
‘ ’ aot 


Naval Operations is complete command of the Department. oi e Navy, 


i 
but this is not so. He has operational control of the operating forees of the 
United States Navy, part of those operating forces are Marines; it is not logi 
to assume that because of this fact the Chief of Naval Operations commands the 
Marine Corps 
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It is illuminating to realize that, while the opponents of the Vinson bill are 
claiming over-all prerogatives for the Chief of Naval Operations within the entire 
Naval Establishment, he does not legally have these prerogatives within the 
narrower confines of the Navy itself. As a result of Public Law 432, Eightieth 
Congress, the Office of the Chief of Naval Material is independent of that of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Briefly stated, these two officers are, by law, inde- 
pendent staff agencies of the Secretary of the Navy. Liaison and not command 
is the means employed to effectuate action bewteen the two—the one being 
responsible for the military aspects, the other being responsible for the business 
or industrial aspects. But they are legally separate entities with a common 
superior, the Secretary of the Navy. 

Another fallaey aimed at Mr. Vinson’s bill is that dual representation for the 
Department of the Navy would be conducive of possible imbalance on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. To restate this as a generalization: dual representation for any 
department is bad and may cause imbalance in Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations. 
History leaves this contention high and drv. We have only to examine the 
World War If membership of the Joint Chiefs. General Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, and General Arnold, Army Air Foree commanding general, were both 
members. General Marshall was the Army superior of the Army Air Forces 
Commander. Was this dual representation bad? The Navy and the Marine 
Corps never said so and certainly the Army did not. Generals Eisenhower and 
Spaatz also sat together on this body, but General Spaatz was very definitely 
the Army subordinate of General Kisenhower. This too was dual representation 
but it certainly didn’t hurt the Joint Chiefs. 

As for producing imbalance within the Joint Chiefs of Staff, many believe that 
the Vinson bill would more likely introduce, in view of past performances, a much 
needed balance. 

But do the Joint Chiefs really vote? And, if not, does imbalance matter? 

Former Defense Secretarv Johnston has stated: “The Joint Chiefs of Staff do 
not vote; neither do they decide.” If no decision is made and no vote is taken, 
imbalance cannot exist. 

Conversely, addition of the Commandant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
make available to that body a new fund of knowledge based upon cross-education, 
varied service with the Navy and the Army, and perennial experience in joint 
operations. 

Finally it is specious to assert that such representation would lead to a division 
of authority within the Naval Establishment. Relations between the United 
States Navy and the United States Marine Corps have been most amicable for 
over 100 years and yet the Marine Corps has always been held as a separate 
service from the Navy. Rear Admiral Colclough, Judge Advocate General, 
United States Navy, page 120, Senate committee hearings on 8. 2064 in 1946: 

“The Marine C orps has been held for years to be a separate service, although it 
operates with the Navy and under the Secretary of the Navy.” 

The Vinson bill would in no way alter the fact that the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps are under the strict civilian control of the 
Secretary of the Navy and subject to his dictates. 

Little strength remains in this argument when viewed in the light of history. 


ITEM IV 


Few matters of major policy concerning the Marine Corps are considered by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This item could be refuted on the basis of matters taken under advisement by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but this statement can only be proved or disproved by 
examination of the agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff over a period of some months. 
It may well be that a one-word change in this statement would make it true, viz. 
(many) matters of major policy of vital concern to the Marine Corps are con- 
sidered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If this is the case, then obviously the Com- 
mandant aaa be included as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Vhile security regulations purposely bar item-by-item scrutiny of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agenda, examination of ‘fields’? taken under advisement by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will suffice to show the real need for adopting section 1 of 
H. R. 7580. 

In every war engaged in by the United States, Marines have served as a national 
force in readiness. In the most recent of these wars, Marines in far-flung areas 
were both first under attack and first to initiate offensive operations—against 
the Japanese at Guadalcanal. They were also the first sent to insure the defense 
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of Iceland prior to hostilities. In the event of future conflict we may expect to 
see a similar pattern unfold. 

In World War I the bulk of the Marine Corps served with the Army; in World 
War II they served as the landing spearhead for Pacific operations. In world 
war III they may serve in either, both, or a different capacity, but one fact is 
etched with clarity, the Marine Corps, because of its readiness to fight, will have 
a vital role in any future war. Whatever role the Marine Corps is assigned it 
will be joint in nature, as it has always been. Therefore, consideration of any 
subject of a joint nature veers clearly into the Marine Corps area of interest. 
Some joint fields upon which the views of the Marine Corps have not been sought 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff include the following: 

(a) Joint Training—The Marine Corps was practically excluded from the only 
major landing exercises of the past year; those made on Oahu and Vieques. 
This is the very field in which the Marine Corps has been granted primacy in 
landing force development matters. Surely such a policy is of major import 
to the Marine Corps and should receive the consideration of the Commandant. 

(b) Mobilization. By means of mobilization planning a service may be denied 
effectual participation in defense of the country. The mobilization base may be 
so diminished by piecemeal emplovment of forces as to militate against further 
mobilization. Decisions on mobilization can deny a service effectual expansion 
in time of war and exclude it from effective action. 

Since existence of a military service stands or falls on mobilization, this field 
is as vital to the Marine Corps as to any other service. The Commandant in 
his statement before the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, October 17, 1949, stated that the Corps was in fact already being sand- 
bagged by this very device—mobilization planning. 

(c) Standardization—Any matter relative to standardization of tactics, tech- 
nique, equipment, procedures, ete., exerts considerable influence on the employ- 
ment of the Marine Corps. Efforts addressed to landing-force matters lie within 
the Marine Corps province; anv effort in the field of land warfare finds the Marine 
Corps with major collateral interest. 

(d) Education.—The Marine Corps has a very real interest in Armed Forces 
education. Its own schools, attended not by marines alone but by members of 
sister services and foreign students, comprise the only school system giving 
primary attention to amphibious warfare. Marines in turn attend the various 
schools of sister services and also joint schools. The stake of the Marine Corps 
in this field is as great as that of any other service. 

e) Budget.—No service or Government ageney can continue to function with- 
out the moneys appropriated as a result of budget estimates. In deliberations 
relative to these matters the requirements, and substantiating evidence for these 
requirements, should be presented and supported by the interested chief of 
service. The exclusion of the Commandant from these deliberations is injurious 
to the interests of the Marine Corps. The budget is also a means for attaining 
desired ends; denying a service the means to carry out its statutory functions. 

(f) War plans.—War plans are the very basis of service-force requirements. 
They form the criteria for service employment in war and service size and form 
in peacetime, or dissipation of the mobilization base crucially affect a service. 
The employment of forces in war, the means of employment, the size of forces 
employed, and manner of employment, should be subject to the consideration, 
if not partial decision, of the service head concerned. However, the Commandant 
has never been consulted on these war plans, and no marines are members of the 
committees formulating strategic plans for war. No field of deliberations could 
be more vital than this to the Marine Corps. 

(g) Functions of the Armed Forces.—Having been assigned specific functions 
bv the National Securitv Act, any deliberation relative to these functions impera- 
tively demands Marine Corps participation. Exclusion from such deliberations 
places the Marine Corps in a highly unfavorable position with respect to its 
statutory functions. As General Cates so succinetly stated it: “* * * a 
statutory safeguard, such as Congress had given us, is not a refuge at all but a 
battle position which must be defended in full force.” 

(h) Selective service.—These matters in all their ramifications may, in time of 
national emergency, restrict or amplify the manpower available to any service. 
The Marine Corps, being a stanch adherent of voluntary enlistment and desiring 
to continue its manpower procurement by this democratic means, has an important 
interest in this field. The policy adopted for selective service, its implementation, 
and subsequent administration could suspend voluntary enlistments and deprive 
the Marine Corps of its desired source of recruits. In any event, the source of 
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manpower, whether it be by voluntary enlistment or selective servive, is of major 
importance to all services, including, not excluding, the Marine Corps. 

These are examples of major policy matters of vital importance to the Marine 
Corps which are deliberated at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level. Others are: 

a) Public information; 

(b) Matériel; 

(c) Mapping and charting; 

(d) United Nations, with respect to Armed Forces; 

(c) Personnel policy; 

(f) Weapons evaluation; 

(g) North Atlantic Pact matters of military concern; and 
(h) Various miscellaneous matters. 

These fields of deliberation should be sufficient to refute the ‘few matters of 
major policy of concern to the Marine Corps.” Actually there are many such 
matters considered which are of vital importance to the Marine Corps, but the 
Commandant is presently excluded from these deliberations. The question is, 
Should this exclusion continue? 

ITEM \ 


To increase the membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to include representatives 
of each subdivision of the three services would foster inefficiency and inflexibility 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. . 

This item begs the question. No one has yet advocated the inclusion of the 
heads of service subdivisions. H. R. 7580, specifically proposed inclusion of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, the head of a separate military service of the 
United States of America. This specious argument is advanced as a “red herring” 
to becloud the issue, lessen its importance, and suggest that the inclusion of the 
Commandant would necessitate the inclusion of a number of other “heads of 
subdivisions.” 

It has already been conclusively shown that the United States Marine Corps 
is a separate service—and this is the point about which so much of the controversy 
revolves. To contend that the United States Marine Corps and, as an example, 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, have the same status is a misrepresen- 
tation of facts—the very name should indicate differently. 

The inclusion of the Commandant to membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would in so way set a precedent for the admission of ‘heads of subdivisions’”’; 
instead it would rectify an omission in membership which has existed since early 
in World War II. 

The Marine Corps is smaller than the Army, Navy, or Air Force, but it is proud 
of its past achievements in support of this Nation’s policies. It is unable to under- 
stand the repeated and sanguinary efforts to minimize its worth to our national 
security, its status as a service, and its very honor. Syze alone is a poor standard 
of evaluation. The efforts to exclude the Marine Corps from its rightful position 
are unwarranted and unjustified. 

Mr. MaANsrFietp. Now, gentlemen, I have one other item that 1] 
would like to call to vour attention in the Chief of Naval Operations’ 
testimony, and that is the item relative to the fact that every com- 
mission the Chief of Naval Operations has received from the President 
from ensign to rear admiral has included the following language: 

I do strictly charge and require all officers, seamen, and marines under his 
command to be obedient to his orders. 

[ submit herewith the commission of the second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps Reserves, which contains exactly the same language 
[exhibiting]. 

| suppose the parallel would be that Marine officers are qualified to 
represent the Navy on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Certainly the attempt 
to compare the Marine Corps to some individual arm of the Navy 
rather than as a separate service is not presenting the facts as they 
exist. The law clearly establishes the Marine Corps’ standing as a 
coequal service. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I want to state that my colleagues and I] 
deeply appreciate this opportunity of being allowed to testify before 
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this committee on behalf of a bill which we submit represents a con- 
tribution to the defense of this country second to none since the pas- 
sage of the National Security Act of 1947. I can only urge upon you 
that in considering this matter you remain fully cognizant of the 
situation as it exists in the world today. Certainly this bill, which has 
been introduced by more than 100 Congressmen, does not represent 
a shot in the dark. This very committee and its chairman have 
recognized the need of some legislation such as this over the past 
several years. 

In closing, I want to call your attention to the fact that I have in 
no way attempted to extol the virtue of the Marine as a fighting man. 
He stands before the people of this country and before you genilemen 
of this committee with a stature that cannot be increased by any 
acclaim that | may pay him. 

Once again let me state that in this troubled world today we 
should do our level best as representatives of the people of this great 
country to utilize to the fullest extent the experience and fighting 
ability of this great corps—the United States Marines. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you, Congressman Mansfield. I want to 
take this opportunity to compliment you on a magnificent presentation 
of vour views, and I know the committee has received it with much 
approval. 

Any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Suortr. Except to say, Mr. Chairman, that [ think the minority 
will agree with the sentiments you have expressed. 

Admiral Sherman yesterday made a very strong and splendid 
statement. I am sorry that be wasn’t present this morning to hear 
the very eloquent and the very convincing statement that you made 
and some of the points that vou have made particularly in answer to 
statements incorporated in his testimony. 

There are just one or two things and 1 won’t take but a minute. I 
am happy that the gentleman from Montana has stressed the impor- 
tance of the Marine tactical air support. And I might say that all the 
men | have talked to from the diferent branches of the services who 
returned from Korea will verify and corroborate the statement that 
vou made: that the most splendid tactical air support they received 
was from the Marine Corps. 

One other point that the admiral made vesterday was that if we 
add a fourth member to the Joint Chiefs of Staff it will be unwieldy. 
[ quote from his testimony on the bottom of page 18 and the top of 
page 19, when Admiral Sherman said: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is already an overly large body for efficient procedure 
and prompt action. 

I take it that it is his opinion and his best judgment that four 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are too many. I shall interrogate 
him on his return. 

Now, if there are too many already, I am wondering if he has in 
mind the old Prussian idea of a single Chief of Staff, which every 
member of this committee I think has been vigorously opposed to 
since time immemorial. We never approved of such a concept. I 
shall ask the admiral, though, when he returns. I am glad you 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coie. One argument that Admiral Sherman advanced to sec- 
tion 2 of the bill which would put the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the only one that carried any weight with me, you did not 
cover and that was the point that to put the Commandant on the 
Joint Chiefs would impose on him an added staff burden of such pro- 
portions as to necessarily require him to neglect his operational and 
administrative responsibilities. Perhaps you are not ready to dis- 
cuss that objection now, but I would like to have some representative 
of the Marine Corps League discuss it at a later time, because to me 
that was rather persuasive. But it was the only one. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask—— 

The CHarrMan. One minute. The point raised by Admiral Sher- 
man was that if the Commandant were a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff it would increase his responsibility in his office and therefore 
he would have to have more personnel to help administer the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. Coie. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why doesn’t that same argument follow with the 
other two services? 

Mr. SHorr. No more than any of the other Chiefs. 

Mr. Cour. I expect there is an answer to it, but that is what I am 
trying to get. 

The CHatkMAN. Now, let’s concentrate for the time being—— 

Mr. Coxe. | was asking the question. If Mr. Mansfield is ready 
to answer it, fine. If not, we will defer it. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Cole, I would say the same argument would 
apply to the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they seem 
to get along very well. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions from any other members—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to compliment the gentleman for a magnificent 
statement. I was especially impressed w ith his reference to the land- 
ing of the Marine division at Inchon. I was happy to learn the other 
day that by far the majority of the personnel of that Marine division 
was Reserve personnel, and they did a magnificent job. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are you through, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Mansfield, I was particularly impressed with your 
splendid statement. I think it typifies the feeling of a great majority 
of us. 

I notice you mention the emasculation of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANsFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It was in the secrecy—was it not?—of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, where the Marine Corps had only one spokesman who could 
not fully appreciate the magnitude of the Marine Corps’ character 
and abilities—he couldn’t i ause he was not a marine—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, si 

Mr. Rivers. And it was alae, where they only had one vote, in 
the Denfeld era, where the former Secretary of the Army, one Kenneth 
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Royall, under the influence of a distinguished general, just about 
destroyed the Marine Corps’ amphibious “character, was it not? 

Mr. Mansrietp. Well, I would agree with the gentleman. Of 
course, he knows as well as I do the way they were trying to destroy 
the Marine Corps was by cutting down the appropriations. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Mansrretp. Insofar as amphibious operations are concerned, 
the only amphibious operations carried on by the Armed Forces since 
the end of the war were two Army operations in regard to which the 
Marines had very little to say. 

Mr. Rivers. To which they were not invited. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. To which they were not invited. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. And it was Kenneth Royall’s swan song 
when he departed from the Secretaryship of the Army, where he said 
the amphibious warfare of the Marine Corps should not be continued, 
or something to that effect. 

And the same thing went on when the Marine Corps Air was 
practically destroyed; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Mansrireitp. That is true. Of course, I would say the Secre- 
tary of the Army was only parroting the words and the thoughts of 
certain Army members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Who had made statements to that effect. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Now I am coming to this point. Those actions point up the need 
for the Marine Corps to have a voice on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who understands fully its missions and its possibilities, is that not 
true? 

Mr. Mansrie.p. I would agree with you. And the committee has 
shown its agreement with your statement through the introduction 
of a bill through its chairman to proyide for just such a position for 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. I think I introduced a bill to that 
effect. 

Mr. Van Zannt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. May I ask the witness if he has cleared this state- 
ment with the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Mansrieitp. No, sir; I have had no contact with the Depart- 
ment of Defense or with the Commandant or the Marine Corps 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Johnson, any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

In your statement vou mentioned that you thought that the sug- 
gested ratio of the Marines to the total Naval Establishment was 
unrealistic and one mentioned by the admiral was 20 percent. 

Mr. _ \NSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is your idea as to any ratio? Do you think 

should be flexible, without any particular ratio? 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Johnson, in our bill we propose a floor and a 
ceiling. I do not believe in a ratio. But I think we should have a 
floor of four full combat or four full war size divisions, with four 
complete air wings, which should be the floor and which would amount 
to a little bit in excess of 300,000 men. I think we should have a 
ceiling not to exceed 400,000. 
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Mr. Jounson. You don’t think any ratio should be put in the bill? 

Mr. Mfansririp. I do not believe a ratio should be put in the bill. 

Mr. Jounson. In here you mentioned that the Marine Corps were 
the ones, the initial ones, a try out dive bombing. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Mansrretp. Well, I can see what is coming up. The gentle- 
man was an Army aviator in France, where he made a splendid record 
and where I understand dive bombing was practiced. 

But what I meant to say was that you had such men in the Marine 
Corps as General Sanderson, a former Montanan by the way, still a 
Montanan, who in Haiti and other places in the limited wars which the 
Marines waged in those days developed it on a larger 

Mr. Jounson. You recognize the Air Corps in the First World War 
brought balloons down by dive bombing? 

Mr. Mansrinep. Well, [ anticipated that. [ will qualify my 
statement accordingly. 

The CaarrmMan. Let me get this thought before the committee and 
before the witness. Of course we had the benefit of the Department’s 
letter, and this line in it is somewhat unusual: “In view of the fore- 
going, we strongly recommend against enactment. 

Now, we have to watch out and try to pass as much as we can with- 
out outlines a veto, because if the House passes Senate bill 677 in view 
of this letter no doubt there will be a veto sent. 

Of course we have had a little experience as far as the House is 
concerned in handling vetoes. But what we want are results and 
what we want to get is something on the statute book. 

Now let’s talk for a moment, members of the Committee, in regard 
to section 2. | want to say this: All of this thought expressed in 
these bills originated in this committee, growing out “of various hear- 
ings. We have been talking for a long time in here about the Com- 
mandant being on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and about at least four 
divisions. We made many public statements about it. And of course 
our objective is to do something, at least have a permanent floor fixed 
by statute as far as the Marine Corps. 

Now the Senate bill savs: 

Sec. 2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the 
Joint Chie ts of Staff on all problems before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On matters 
in which the Marine Corps may be concerned, he shall be permitted to be heard 
and to file supporting memorandums for consideration by the Secretary of Defense 
and the President. 

Now, that places him on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be consulted 
in regard to Army matters, aviation matters, Navy matters, and 
Marine Corps matters. 

Now the statement of Admiral Sherman yesterday was along the 
linethat it be confined to a consultant on Marine matters. 

So I drafted this for consideration of the committee: 

Sec. 2. The Commandant of the United States Marine Corps shall be a consult- 
ant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in matters of concern to the United States Marine 
Corps. He shall meet with the Joint Chiefs of Staff when such matters are under 
discussion and shall be heard with regard to such matters. 

Now I am trving to accomplish ee pains nel at the same time 
not run up against a veto. Because I want to be frank and we all 
have to be realistic about this. We know we il enough that in view 
of this letter, by using the words “strongly,” it means their back 


is up and probably they will say, “We will fight this out to the finish.” 
So let’s do something and avoid a veto if we possibly can. 
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Now, the only thought in discussing this is who would advise the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps? I left that out because | wanted 
him to feel on Marine matters that he was an equal and if he was 
advised he would probably say, “Well, [ can only go when so and so 
advises me.” 

Mr. Cote. When he is invited. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Coie. That is what vou mean, when he is invited 

The CuarrMan. Exactly. 

Now, I didn’t want to put the word “invited” because | wanted to 
put him on an equal footing with the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when Marine matters were being considered 

Mr. Jounson. Does that include a vote as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs? 

The CHatrMan. No. They don't vote. They don’t vote in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Duruam. He has been doing the same thing since last August. 

The CHatrmMan. He has only been doing it in the last weeks 

Mr. Rivers. By invitation only. 

The Cuarrman. Only by invitation. 

Let’s see what we have here: 

The Commandant of the United States Marine Corps shall be a consultant to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in matters of concern to the United States Marine Corps 
He shall meet with the Joint Chiefs of Staff when such matters are under discus- 
sion and shall be heard with regard to such matters 

Mr. Parrerson. That is pretty ambiguous. 

Mr. SHortr. Mr. Chairman, those are empty and innocuous words 
Absolutely. Who is going to determine when matters before the 
Joint Chiefs are matters that concern the Marine Corps? Why he 
is not an equal at all. The representative on the Joint Chiefs of the 
Air Force is interested in what the Navy does and what the Army 
does. The Army ts interested in what the other two branches do 
The Navy ts interested init. The Marine Corps should know some- 
thing about the others. 

We talk and preach unification. We talk about cooperation. We 
talk about team work. The only time vou are going to have thi 
Commandant of the Marine Corps come in to confer or consult with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is when matters are up before them in which 
the Marine Corps is interested. Now, what is goine to determine 
when they are? 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Short, here is what the Senate bill says 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on all problems before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, the only difference | am drawing there is that he is a consult- 
ant on Marine Corps matters and not on all matters. 


Now, | think I am on sound ground when | do that. because the 


Marine Corps is an organization of high specialists and the Com 
mandant of the Marine Corps might hesitate to pass or give opinions 
in regard to naval matters or in regard to Army matters or in regard 
to Air Corps matters. 

Mr. Suorr. Why should he anv more than the other members? 

Mir. Puiipin. Wouldn't that be true of every other member of the 
Joint Chiefs? 

Mer. Suorr. Of course. 
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The CHarrmMan. That may be true to a certain extent, but you 
have to have a Joint Chiefs of Staff. 3 

Now there is only one of two ways: Either put him on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff lock, stock, and barrel or put him on in the capacity 
of a consultant. 

Mr. Parrerson. Why not put him on lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Eston. Mr. Chairman —— 

The CHarrMAN. If you gentlemen just want to butt vour head 
against the wall and see how hard you can get it bumped and how 
much you can accomplish, just try to take the whole hog. You 
just can’t do certain things and get by with it, because it takes other 
people to write laws. I am trying to accomplish 

Mr. Paripin. You didn’t have much trouble the last time you 
tried it. 

The Cuatrman. If I could accomplish it lock, stock, and barrel, 
it would please me, but I have to be realistic about it. 

Mr. Rivers. You had a lot of suecess when you pointed out to the 
Congress how fallacious the President’s recent veto was. 

The CuHarrMan. It hasn’t been overridden by the Senate. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t speak for the Senate. We speak for the 
House. 

The,CHatrMan. We haven't it on the statute books. 

Mr. Price. The chairman is trying to warn you of the situation. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t predict what the Senate will do. I just predict 
what the House does. 

The Cuarrman. I am deeply disturbed by this letter. So I am 
trying to accomplish something that is going’ to run the gauntlet. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, even if we take your suggestion and 
get it on the floor of the House and there are 100 Members interested 
in the proposal, they will change it anyway. 

The CHarrMan. Well 

Mr. Gavin. All you would have to do is take out the word ‘“con- 
sultant” and make him a member. 

The CuatrMan. Before we take a recess, I would like for you, 
Mr. Mansfield and General Devereux, to give thought—let’s con- 
centrate first on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I can give you my answer right 
now. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Mansrietp. That is, the Commandant should be on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, should attend all the mectings, and should be 
a catalyst to settle differences of opinion. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t approve the Senate version, then? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. NO, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You want to shoot from the shoulder? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As a coequal member. 

The CHatrman. We will have to take a recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, could I ask 
permission to insert with my remarks certain material which I think 
is extreme!y valuable to these hearings? 

The CuarrMan. Put it in. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE MARINE Corps PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
S. 667, CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SeERviceEs, UNITED States Senate, Apriz 13, 
1951, By SENaTOR Paut H. DovuGuas 


1. On October 17, 1949, in testifying before the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Commandant of the Marine Corps stated: 

‘The Marine Corps is a service. Soa, 30 made it a service in 1798, and has 
consistently recognized it as such. The National Security Act of 1947 definitely 
reaffirms this view of the Congress” (hearings, the National Defense Program— 
Unification and Strategy, p. 368). 

It is the purpose of this memorandum to quote portions of some of the statutes, 
court decisions, and administrative opinions and usages persuasive of the accuracy 
of that statement. 

2. Statutes —(a) The act of July 11, 1798, entitled ‘‘An Act for the establishing 
and organizing a Marine Corps’ provided ‘‘That in addition to the present 
Military Establishment, there shall be raised and organized a corps of marines.” 

(b) R. S. 1620 (84 U.S. C. 714) provides ‘‘The President is authorized to 
prescribe such military regulations for the discipline of the Marine Corps as he 
may deem expedient.” 

(c) Section 1 (a) of the act of March 5, 1948 (5 U. 8S. C. 423a (a)), provides 
‘The term ‘Naval Establishment’ means naval, sea, air, and ground forces 
vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft and auxiliary activities, and the personnel 
who man them—and the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the 
naval forces and to administer the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in 
time of war, or when the President shall so direct, the Coast Guard, are parts of 
the Naval Establishment.” 

(d) Section 206 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U. 8. C. 
41 1a), is divided into three subsections. ve argon (a) defines the term Ney» art- 
ment of the Navy,” for the purposes of that act, as ‘The Department of the Navy 
at the seat of government; the headquarters, U Tnited States Marine Corps; the 
entire Aaa ge forces of the United States Navy, including naval aviation, and 
of the United States Marine Corps * *  *.” Inasmuch as the term ‘‘Depart- 
ment of the Navy” as used in the National Security Act encompasses all forces and 
activities under the control of the Secretary of the Navy, its use in that Act has 
the same meaning as the term ‘‘Naval Establishment” defined in the act of 
March 5, 1948, supra. Subsection (b) provides, “In general the United States 
Navy, within the Department of the Navy, shall include naval combat and service 
forces and such aviation as may be organic therein * * ¥*.”’ Subsection (ce 
provides, ‘‘The United States Marine Corps, within the De pe wrtment of the Navy, 
shall include land combat and service forces and such aviation as may be organic 
therein * * *.’’ [Emphasis supplied.] 

3. Court decisions.—(a) Wilkes v. Dinsman (1849), (48 U. 7 How. 89, 12.1. 
Ed. 618) involved a Marine who had been returned on cewis a ah ip of the Navy 
pursuant to a statute (5 Stat. 153) providing ‘“‘when the time of service of any 
person enlisted for the Navy shall expire while he is on board any of the public 
vessels of the United States employed in foreign service’ he might be detained 
in service until the vessel returned to the United States. 

The Supreme Court noted that marines are “while employed on board public 
vessels, persons in the naval service, persons subject to the orders of naval officers, 
persons under the government of the nave al code as to punishment, and persons 
amendable to the Navy Department. Accordingly, “considering the marines 
as embraced in the spirit, if not the exact Jetter, of this provision; for reasons here 
tofore assigned, connected with its language and object, and their position in 
conjunction with the navy it would follow that the commander * * * could 
rightfully direct him [the marine] to re main. * {Emphasis supplied. |] 

(b) U. S. v. Dunn (1847), (120 U. S. 249, 1. Ed. 667) held that the act of 
March 3, 1883, providing for a credit oe the actual time of service in the Army 
or Navy, includes service rendered by a member of the Marine Corps. 

The Supreme Court relied on Wilkes v. Dinsman, supra, and stated ‘while it 
may be true that it [the Marine Corps] is not so exclusively a part of the Navy 
as ships and navy vards are, vet its general supervision and control remain in the 
Navy Department.” 

(c) In McCalla v. Facer (Cal. 1906) (18 et. el. 625), it was held that an offcer 
in the Marine Corps, even though attached to a public vessel; is not entitled to 
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the ration allowed to an officer of the Navy so attached. ‘‘The Army of the 
United States is a body fixed in numbers * * *. In like manner the Navy 
is a fixed body * * *. The Marine Corps has an organization distinct from 
eit - r.”’ “Thus it appears that the Marine Corps is an independent corps, office re ‘d 
like the Army; ordinarily placed by law under the Secretary of the Navy * ° 

sitine Wilkes v. Dinsman, supra 

1. Administrative opinions and usages. a) Navy Department general order 
of December 20, 1799, stated, “The President, with deep affliction, announces to 
the Navy and to the Marines, the death of our beloved fellow-citizen, George 
Washington * * *’’ (Collum, History of the U. 8. M. C., p. 45) 

(b) 24 Op. Atty. Gen. 709, in holding that certain statutes relating to rank 
and pay of retired officers of the Navy did not apply to Marine Corps Officers, 
stated “The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1007), was evidently drafted with 
care and with a clear understanding of the distinction between the Navy and the 
Marine Corps.”’ ‘‘These two arms of the service are recognized and treated 
throughout the entire statute as separate and distinet, and for each of them 
appropriate provision is made.” 

( 19 Op. Attv. Gen. 616 held that the aet of February 9 1889, “to provide 
for the deposit of savings of seamen of the United States Navy” did not extend 
to enlisted men of the Marine Corps. “‘The military establishment of the 
United States consists of three principal organizations, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps Each has an organization distinet from that of the others, as 
plainly appears in the Re vised Statutes, and each is the object of a distinet annual 
appropriation by Congress. 

(d) 27 Op. Atty. Gen. 90 held that the provisions of the act of May 13, 1908 
(35 Stat. 153), preventing members of Navy bands from competing with civilians 
did not apply tothe Marine Band. ‘‘In fact, I think it is quite safe to say that in 
the absence of language or attendant circumstances indicating a different inten- 
tion, the term in a statute ‘officers of the Navy’ would not include officers of the 
Marine Corps, and as was determined by Attorney General Miller, ‘enlisted men 
of the Navy’ would not inelude enlisted men of the Marine Corps.” 

The General Board of the Department of the Navy, on August 10, 1932, 
In its report on the Organization and functions of the Marine Corps, stated, 

The Marine Corps was established as a separate organization in 1798.” 

On October 18, 1932, the Secretary of the Navy approved a recommendation 

General Board that no objection be interposed to the inclusion of Marine 
expeditionary forces as a part of land effeetures in the conferences then in progress 
‘va. The Genera! Board stated, ‘The U. 8. Marine Corps is a military 
serviee acting under the orders of the Seeretary of the Navy.” 

The Marine Corps when serving alone and without the cooperation of 
either the Army or the Navv is subject to the regulations established for the 
Government of the latter (File 21277, Mar. 31, 1906, officer of the See. Nav. 


h) 4 Comp. Gen. 94, quoting from the headnote, held ‘‘The act of August 22, 
2? 37 Stat. 331, authorizing the discharge of enlisted men of the Navy within 
hree months before the expiration of their enlistment without prejudice to any 
privilege, or benefit, ete., they would otherwise have if serving the ful! 
term of enlistment is not applicable to the Marine Corps.”’ 
11 Comp. Dee. 788, in holding that expert riflemen of the Marine Corps were 
not entitled to extra pay, stated, “‘The Marine Corps has an Organization distinct 
from either the Army or the Navy.” 

Assistant Comptroller General’s decision B—93694 of September 16, 1950, 
held an enlistment in = e Regular Marine Corps within 3 months from date of 
discharge from the Regular Navy, is not a reenlistment for purposes of enletterment 





to re nls en nt bonus. ‘‘And while both the Navy and Marine Corps are a part 
of the Naval Establishment (see. 5 U. 8S. C. 421g), they are separate and distinct 


services, C “pe. Section 102 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949.” 

f ‘i testifving before the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate 
hearines on 8, 2044, 79th Cong., p. 120) the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
(Rear Admiral Colelough) stated, ‘The Marine Corps has been held for vears to be 
a separate service, although it operates with the Navy and under the Secretary of 
the Navy 

5. The foregoing authorities are by no means exhaustive, but are considered a 


fair cross section of quotable opinions 


| 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ArTHUR HANSon, 
Washington, D. C. 


Have sent the following telegram to Chairman Vinson: ‘‘Mav I commend to 
your committee for favorable action Mansfield bill, H. R. 2034. I believe history 
and special training of United States Marine Corps provide the prerequisite for a 
highly integrated readiness force with which to implement our country’s new global 
responsibilities. Consequently present arithmetic relationship between Marine 
Corps and Navy should be revised in view of new current conditions. Strongly 
urge approval of enlarged corps as well as commandant’s inclusion in deliberations 
of joint chiefs. You may incorporate this telegram into the record. Kind per- 
sonal regards.’ 

JoHN NICHOLAS Brown 


STATEMENT BY CLARK W. THompson, or TEXAS IN CONNECTION WITH THE BILLS 
H. R. 2048 anp S. 677 


The chairman and members of the Committee on Armed Services, the subject 
bills are primarily designed to insure the availability at all times of four fully 
manned and prepared Marine Corps combat divisions and four comparable air 
wings. 

I desire to state at the outset something that the chairman of the committee 
well knows about my interest in military affairs. I have always been a believer 
in a balanced national defense without undue emphasis on any branch. I have 
been the author of legislation calculated to develop the Army. I have worked for 
many years on naval affairs. I have trained with and lived with the Army Air 
Corps. I believe that I have demonstrated my impartiality as a citizen and as a 
Member of Congress in regard to all things military. 

My personal participation as a member of a branch of the services is an entirely 
different matter. I chose the Marine Corps in 1917, and I still remain a member 
of the Marine Corps Reserve on the honorary retired list. 

The legislation before you was introduced after due consideration to any effect 
which it might have on the over-all National Defense Establishment. It is caleu 
lated to round out and to be integrated with the other services.  [t does not take 
away from them any of their proper functions. 

The subject should be approached with the full understanding that t! 
Corps is not autonomous. It is an integral part of the naval service 
designed to be a part of the Army although from time to time the Marit 
has been called upon, as in the present Korean compaign, to particip: 
direct Army control and as a part of an Army organization 





The primary function of the Marine Corps is to provide the Navy an ex- 
peditionary force Its mission is to seize and hold such advance bases ¢ eces- 
i 





sary for subsequent naval operations 

The nature of these so-called amphibious operations by the Marine Corps as a 
part of the fleet has become well known sinee the beginning of World War I] 
The part which the Marine Corps played in the Pacific war need hardly be elabo- 
rated on at this time 

The long-recognized need for the four divisions called for in the proposed legis 
lation became glaringly apparent when the Korean trouble began in June 1950 
Had there been four divisions available instead of the fractional parts of two 
divisions which were then in existence, the history of the IKorean campaign could 
have been very different. As it was, a provisional brigade was made immediately 
available and was expanded later in the summer to a full division which had been 
brought up to strength only by the calling up of a large number of Marine Corps 
Reserves. These men were for the most part veterans of World War If who had 
maintained their connections with an organized unit of the Reserve Thev were 
ready after a minimum of training to go into combat with the Regular marines 
However, the calling of these Reserves in this manner and without the d ! 
of a specific emergencs had not been eonten plated bv the 1! dividua S invo 
It greatly disrupted their lives and threw a serious burden on them and their fami- 
ies While it was accepted in reasonably good grace by 
ful if such a course could be pursued in the future As a matter of fact, it is doub 
ful if a Reserve could be reeruited in the coming vears unless there were positive 
assurance that the members would not be called up for service such as the Korea 
{ e entire world in a state of tension and uncertainty, and the 





campaign 
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threat of communism menacing every civilized country, it must be recognized that 
troubles similar to the Korean aggression might occur anywhere. 

While the Korean trouble was not in any sense a naval operation, still the 
next one might very easily be. It could take place in many other parts of the 
Pacific, in the Mediterranean, the Middle East, Africa, South America, or quite 
conceivably in Iceland or Newfoundland. If such an uprising were to occur, it 
would in all probability be a naval operation and one in which the security of the 
fleet would depend on the immediate availability of an adequate Fleet Marine 
Foree. Under the proposed bill, the Atlantic and Pacifie Fleets could each have 
two divisions. They would be professional troops with full supporting units and 
with the means at hand for providing replacements of men and material. Such a 
force would preclude the necessity for recalling reserves unless the disturbances 
developed into a widespread war. The need for providing by law for a minimum 
below which the Marine Corps strength may not be permitted to fall has been 
demonstrated many times. Periodically, the Army has shown a desire to have 
the Marine Corps disbanded and its functions assigned to the Army. The most 
recent evidence of this is fresh in the minds of those of us who were here during 
the Eighty-first Congress. The most recent efforts have been stamped out, but 
had it not been for the public appreciation of its performances of duty, it is not 
unlikely that the Marine Corps would now be disbanded. 

There is also the danger that some of the higher echelons of the naval command 
might some day conclude to accede to the Army demands for the elimination of 
the Marine Corps believing that they would thus place themselves in a better 
trading position with other members of the unified defense team. The fallacy of 
any such belief on the part of naval officers is apparent to the best minds in the 
Navy at the moment, but from time to time, the Marine Corps has faced, and 
may again face, just such a threat. Should it come to pass, the Navv would be 
dependent on Army divisions, Army trained, Army disciplined, and Army com- 
manded to furnish the expeditionary forces without which the fleet could not 
operate. If the Navy were dependent on the Army for these troops, it is highly 
probable that the Army would insist on commanding the operations. The Navy 
would thus become subordinate to the Army in operations which would be typi- 
eally naval. The Navy would then in effect be relegated to the position of the 
ferry command for the Army. 

The Marine Corps, from the beginning of the Nation’s history, has periodically 
justified its existence. Every phase of its organization has been superior whenever 
the call has come. In the Korean campaign which, as has‘been previously stated, 
was not a naval operation in any sense, the Marine Corps was called upon to 
furnish a division. The Marine Corps was the nearest of any United States forces 
to a state of readiness. True, the Reserves were required to fill out the ranks, 
but they, too, were ready for the call so far as training and experience were 
coneerned. 

The marines were sent to Korea completely equipped and ready for action and 
with their own aviation attached. The Marine Corps organizes its combat 
forces to provide for an Air-Ground Team. Marine Corps Aviation has the mis- 
sion of closely supporting the Ground Forces. Pilots are marines first, and 
aviators second. They know the problems of the ground troops because they 
have once been ground troops themselves and have repeatedly served as such. 
These men, ground and air, fight together as a team, each knowing the others’ 
problems and capabilities. The Korean campaign proved that they should, 
wherever possible, be employed together. The subsequent conduct of the 
marines provides a brilliant page in the military history of the United States. 

In the interests of the Nation and for the security of our people in the troubled 
years which lie just ahead, it is believed that the proposed legislation is of the 
utmost importance. It is strongly urged that the bill, H. R. 2048, be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

tespectfully yours, 


CiarKk W. THompson, 
Member of Congress. 
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UNITED StTares SENATE, 
May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Mikr& MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mike: Pursuant to vour telephone call of this morning I have written a 
letter to Chairman Vinson. I am enclosing a copy herewith and am having the 
original delivered to him by one of the pages. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE SMATHERS. 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
May 22 1951. 
Hon. Carn VINSON, 
Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: I have been advised that the bill to fix the personnel 
strength of the United States Marine Corps and make the Commandant of t 
Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is coming up before 
vour committee in the very near future. I need not tell you of the great record of 
the United States Marines, for I can well remember last summer when you were 
quoted as having stated the desirability of having the strength of the Marines 
brought to four fully equipped war-size divisions, with accompanying air squadrons 

As a former marine, I am somewhat prejudiced, but I feel that the record of 
accomplishment of the Marine Corps is so noteworthy and persuasive in itself 
that no prejudice or personal desire can in any way either help or hinder the argu- 
ments in favor of increasing the size of the corps. The proposed legislation, of 
course, in no way casts reflection on the capabilities of any of the other branches 
of the service. It merely recognizes the necessity of having at all times an effec- 
tive force-in-being to meet any emergency which might arise. Had we had a 
Marine strength of 400,000 men on June 25 of last vear, at the time of the invasion 
of South Korea, we know that it would not then have been necessary to throw into 
the maelstrom of battle boys 17 and 18 vears old, without sufficient training, many 
of whom lost their lives as a result of that lack. This legislation is not designed to 
authorize the Marines in any way to trespass on the functions of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Foree. It is intended to give to the United States a shock force of 
capable, seasoned, well-rounded troops who can meet any requirement and hold 
for asufficient length of time in order to allow the build-up of the other branches of 
the service. 

It seems to me that the national interest of this country makes it erystal clear 


1¢ 


that we need such an organization, made up of volunteers, experienced and 
trained combat soldiers, with their Own air arm to support their action, self- 
sufficient and always ready. The marines have proven that if there is to be 


such an organization, they are the ones who should comprise it. The recent book 
written by Margaret Higgins about the war in Korea gives eloquent testimony 
as to the very great abilities of the Marine Corps in this particular respect 
She graphically describes how, when the marines reached Korea, their professional, 
experienced manner gave courage and strength to all the men who were then 
fighting around Pusan. 

As passed by the Senate, this legislation authorizes and ealls for building the 
Marines up to a strength of 400,000 but does not make that figure a ‘floor 
strength.’’ As passed by the Senate, the bill also provides that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps shall be an adviser to the Joint Chiefs of Staff rather than 
a member of that body. It was recognized that these changes make the legisla- 
tion more practical and at the same time accomplish the purpose of giving to this 
Nation the best trained and most well equipped foree-in-being that it is possible 
to get. 

I am sure you will give this legislation your full and favorable consideration, 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


GEORGE SMATHERS 
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The remarks appearing in the Congressional Kecord Appendix are 
as follows: ) 


Tue Unirep Sratres MarInE Corps—SPEECH OF Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, OF 
MONTANA, IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 
1951 


Mr. MANsrirtLp. Mr. Speaker, a number of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are today introducing 8 bill to fix the personnel strength of the United 
States Marine Corps »nd to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are being joined, in the in- 
troduction of the biil, by our distinguished colleague the senior Senator from 
Iilinois [Mr. Douglas] and upward of 40 other Senators. 

Che introduction of this measure is not something new. On June 30, 1949, 
and September 8, 1950, bills similar to this one were introduced by myself and 
certain of my colleagues in both the House and Senate. Furthermore, the House 
Armed Services Committee has recommended in its B-36 report that the Com- 
mandant of the corps be made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This action 
Was unanimous. In addition, the distinguished chairman of that committee, 
the Honorable Carl Vinson, of Georgia, stated on August 28, 1950, that he had 
set a goal for Marine Corps combat strength at 4 fully equipped war-size divisions 
and 26 air squadrons. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a ready striking force, we need a force in being to lessen 
the drain on our Reserves in the early stages of an outbreak, and we need a hard 
core of highly tramed, efficient, and dependable combat troops. This means, in 
my opinion, that the Merine Corps must be expanded and the Commandant 
placed on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This bill proposes to do just that. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me, I am inserting at this point in my 
remarks, a copy of the bill being introduced today, a copy of a letter sent out to 
all Members of the House by my colleague, Mr. Jackson of Californie, and 
myself, and a copy of my remarks made in the House on September 8, 1950: 


4 BILL To fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Be it enacted, etc., Thst the first sentence of section 206 (c) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as follows: ‘The United States 
larine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall include four full-strength 
combat divisions, four full-strength air wings, and sueh other land combat, 
aviation, and other services as may be organic therein, and the personnel strength 
of the Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained at no more than 400,000.” 
“Sec. 2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a permanent member 


of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’ 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, Dp: c. 


Dear COLLEAGUE We are enclosing the draft of a proposed bill which we deem 
of such urgeney and importance to our national security that we are inviting you 
to join us in its introduction. We recognize that, as former marines, we will be 
suspected of being a little prejudiced in our proposal. We freely admit the charge. 
However, the Congress has consistently over a period of years endeavored to 
insure our country having at its disposal the services of an effective, combatant 
Marine Corps. 

Notwithstanding the Congress’ intention which has been expressed in many 
ways, there have been continuing efforts on the part of certain of the other services 
to destroy the Marine Corps as an effective combatant force. The situation has 
now reached such a critical state that only through a clear and unequivocable 
directive from the Congress can we be certain that its desires, which are the desires 
of the American people, will be followed. The Marine Corps, proportionately, 

large organization, It has always been a most economical and 

f There is everv reason to believe that more 


Nas never been a 
efficient part of our fighting forces. ‘J 
than ever we need the combat ability which the Marine Corps has again demon- 
strated in NKorea 

i sons why this legislation is imperative at the present time are manyfold. 
it stems from the fact that while the other services are expanding 
v in organizational structure, the Marine Corps is being held prac- 
that it had at the start of Korean hostilities. The Army 
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is being authorized a large number of combatant divisions, approximately 28 in 
number. The Air Foree, which was only recently operating with 48 groups, is 
now being authorized well over a hundred. The Navy is expanding and breaking 
its combatant vessels out of lay-up at an extremely rapid rate. The United States 
Marine Corps which had two divisions at the start of the Korean War is being 
permitted to organize only one additional combat team. Its proven close-air- 
support squadrons are not even being expanded to the 24 squadrons which are 
required for the 2 divisions. They are being held at 21 squadrons. 

This is not happenstance, it merely is an implementation of the philosophy 
which certain of the other services have been preaching for a long time. It is our 
firm conviction, as stated above, that this is not what the Congress has intended, 
and we intend to push vigorously for this legislation which we hope we can join 
in introducing. 

You will note that there are two sections of the bill. The first provides that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps will be a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This will place two voices trained in naval and amphibious matters in an 
organization which is now dominated by services that have little knowledge of, 
or interest in, the problem of naval warfare. Second, it will bring to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the voice of an expert in amphibious matters which, notwit hstand 
statements made bv the other services as to its obsolescence, has proven again in 
Korea to be a vital part of modern warfare. Third, it will permit a Marine voice 
in the highest military councils of our country which should obviate the necessity 
of constant congressional intervention to preserve the Marine Corps. 

The second section provides that the Marine Corps shall be maintained at not 
less than 4 divisions of ground troops with necessary supporting ground forces and 
f wings or 48 squadrons of Marine aviation. In order to make certain that the 
Marine Corps does not become too large or in effect a second land army, the total 
number of officers and men that can be in the Marine Corps at any one time is 
limited to 400,000. This is 85,000 less than their maximum strength in World 
War II. It is probable that they could maintain five divisions out of this total if 
so authorized by the Congress. 

If this bill is enacted, we are convineed that it will insure a strong nucleus of 
ready troops, capable of performing in the Marine tradition. The military value 
to our country cannot be overestimated and it should result in a more economical 
Military Establishment. 

We sincerely trust that you will join us, and many other Representatives have 
already indicated that they will support this legislation. 

Faithfully yours, 


ne 


Ing 


MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Don ALD L. JACKSON, 
Members of Congre S 


H. R. 9623 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, OF MONTANA, IN THE Hous! 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1950 


Mr. MANsrieLtp. Mr. Speaker, I am today, in conjunction with my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Illinois, the Honorable Paul Douglas, who will 
introduce a similar bill in the Senate, introducing H. R. 9623, a bill to create, and 
assign duties to, the Office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the Marine 
Corps, to fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps, and to 
make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Under unanimous consent, I am inserting at this point in my remarks a copy of 
H. R. 9623, which reads as follows: 

“A BILL To create, and assign duties to, the office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the Mar 

Corps, to fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps, and to mak e Command 


the Marine Corps a nent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


“Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of the Navy an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the Marine Corps who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive 
the same compensation as the other Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the Marine Corps shall, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, be ebarged with the supervision of the United States 
Marine Corps and the coordination of its activities with other governmental 
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agencies, and, in addition, such other duties as may be assigned to him by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 206 (ec) of the National Security Act of 
1947 is hereby amended to read as follows: The United States Marine Corps, 
within the Department of the Navy, shall include four full-strength combat 
divisions, four full-strength air wings, and such other land combat, aviation, and 
other services as may be organic therein, and the personnel strength of the Regular 
Marine Corps shall be maintained at not less than 300,000.’ 

“Src. 3. The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

On June 39, 1949, I introduced a bill to create the office of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for the Marine Corps and to fix the personnel strength of the corps 
at net less than 6 percent of the combined personnel strength of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Foree. In this effort, I was joined by 55 other Congressmen and 4 Senators. 

No action has been taken on this bill but, in the meantime, the House Armed 
Services Committee in its report on the B-36 investigation, recommended unani- 
mously that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be made a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff so that the type of warfare the Marines were so skilled 
in—amphibious landings and close infantry-air support—could be given due con- 
sideration by all the Armed Forces. 

On August 7, 1950, I urged, on the floor of the House, that the Marine Corps 
have a permanent strength of 300,000 men, which would include 4 combat divi- 
sions and 4 air wings and that the Commandant be given a place on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Carl Vinson of the Armed Services Committee, on August 28, 1950, 
stated that he had set a new higher goal for Marine Corps combat strength—4 
fully equipped war-size divisions and 26 air squadrons. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full accord with the Committee on Armed Services in its 
unanimous recommendation that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be made 
a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I am also in full accord with 
the statement made by the distinguished chairman of that committee that the 
Marine Corps should have four fully equipped war-size divisions. I do believe, 
however, that we should go further and enact permanent legislation to this effect 
and, at the same time, increase marine air strength to four full-strength air wings. 
To do this, in my opinion, it is necessary that the personnel strength of the corps 
shall be maintained at not less than 300,000. 

It is not necessary for me to go into detail concerning the difficulties in which 
the Marine Corps has found itself since the physical ending of World War IT. 
I do not agree with General Eisenhower’s contention, according to the Congres- 
sional Record of July 12, 1949, in which he states: 

“T therefore recommend that Marine units not exceed a regiment in size.”’ 

Neither do | agree with General Spaatz, former commanding general, Army Air 
Forces, when he wrote: 

“T recommend, therefore, that the size of the Marine Corps be limited to small, 
readily available and lightly armed units, no larger than a regiment, to protect 
United States interests ashore in foreign countries and to provide interior guard 
of naval ships and naval shore establishments.”’ 

General Spaatz changed his mind though, because on July 17, 1950, he wrote 
in Newsweek as follows: 

“Two or three Marine divisions, stationed at strategic locations ready for quick 
movement to any part of the world, also are essential.”’ 

According to the Washington Star of August 13, 1950, the Marines were sent to 
Korea at the express desire of General MacArthur. It may be well to recall that 
according to the Julv 8 issue of Armed Forees, MacArthur, while Chief of Staff of 
the Army in the early 1930’s, was a leading advocate of the consolidation of the 
Army and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this point in my remarks articles from the 
Washington Post under date of August 28, 1950, and the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Register under date of August 12, 1950. 


[From the Washington Post of August 28, 1950] 


“Vinson Sets NEw Marine Goa; 4 Divistons, 26 AtR SQUADRONS 


“Chairman Vinson (Democrat, Georgia), of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, yesterday set a new higher goal for Marine Corps combat strength—4 
fully equipped war-size divisions and 26 air squadrons. 

“We aim to get the money for that force, Vinson said. 
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“The new target is up by two combat divisions and eight air squadrons from an 
estimate advanced by Vinson only August 6. 

‘“‘He predicted then that Congress will be asked in January for more money for 
defense, including $500,000,000 for the Marines. 

“That sum was expected to permit the corps to increase its strength to 174,000 
men and to have 2 fully equipped divisions and 18 air squadrons. 

“Tt now has two divisions, organizationally. However, both were considerably 
under battle strength when the Korean War started. The size of Marine divisions 
fluctuates between a peacetime strength sometimes as low as 8,000 to 10,000 men 
and the huge units of World War II days when more than 20,000 men were in 
combat divisions, 

“The manpower strength of the Marine Corps then was about 65,000 men and 
7,000 officers, with about 16 air squadrons. 

“When defense officials went to Capitol Hill last month to support their request 
for an emergency military appropriation, the Marine Corps’ portion of the pro- 
posed new funds was $128,395,000. This was in addition to the $200,923,000 
asked for in the regular 1951 fiscal year budget, or a new total of $329,318,000. 

“The testimony given at that time indicated a manpower increase of almost 
80,000 above the present level, or a new total of about 142,000 

“Just what the proposal for 2 more divisions may do to the 174,000-man 
enrollment goal mentioned by Vinson August 6 was not made clear. The amount 
it would cost was not stated. 

“Along with his report of new plans for the Marine Corps, Vinson disclose: 
intends to see President Truman to urge this country to step up its tank produc- 
tion by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“He said he has written Mr. Truman, Secretary of Defense Johnson, and top 
military leaders that the Armed Services Committee is much concerned over the 
present tank-procurement program.” 


l he 


[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Register of August 12, 1950] 
“Four MARINE DIVISIONS 


“The calling to active duty this week of Marine Corps volunteer reservists, 
most of them battle-trained in World War II, to augment the Marine fighting 
strength should be a lesson to the American people that never again must this 
famous fighting organization be permitted to be reduced to less than four full 
divisions plus four Marine air wings. 

“The Marine Corps mobilization announcement this week marked the eighth 
anniversary of the corps’ first assault landing against the Japanese at Guadal- 
canal and the first major offensive by American ground troops in World War IT. 
From that time on the marines and Army troops made their assault landings at 
Tarawa, Okinawa, and Iwo Jima, all island stepping stones toward the ultimate 
goal in the Pacific war—Japan. 

“All elements of the Armed Forces have acquitted themselves with great dis- 
tinction in the fighting in Korea. It must be noted, however, with a special 
interest, the role the United States Marine Corps is plaving. 

“The Marines committed to Korea cannot compare numerically with the 
Army and Air Force units in that theater. However, the Marine team hit the 
beach fully combat-loaded under officers 85 percent of whom had World War I] 
experience. teports from the Korea fighting indicate that the Marines, within 
their limitation in foree, justified the faith of the American people in this tradi- 
tional fighting organization of our Armed Forces. 

‘More than 2 years ago the Marines were fighting desperately to defeat a plan 
that wouid have limited largest elements in the Marine Corps to a battalion. 
At that time the Marine Corps pointed out that no comprehensive training or 
cohesive operation could be carried out under a structure of less than divisional 
organization. After a strenuous fight they were permitted to retain two divisions 
and two air wings in a reduced-personne] status. 

“The Marine theory in this discussion is more than justified. 
“The Register believes that marine strength should be brought to, and main- 
tained at four marine division and four marine air wings. 

“Strategic and tactical evaluations indicate that the tvpe of incident in Korea 
may break out at any time in any part of the world. The need for fast, mobule, 
self-contained units is evident. The cost of maintaining these divisions and air 
wings would be negligible compared to the risk undertaken in lives and money 
in not having them available. 











“The other day in the House of Representatives Representative Mike Mansfield, 
Democrat, Montana, told his colleagues that the Marine Corps should be raised 
to a strength of 300,000 men. He also said that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps should be made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff instead of depending 
upon Navy representation. Marines are now fighting in Korea, and with the 
certainty that thousands of other marines will be sent to Korea within the next 
several months, it seems logical and proper that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps should become a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If Marine Corps 
personnel] is to be emploved in-operations, it is only proper that the Commandant 
of the corps should have a part in planning their employment in the national- 
defense scheme. 

‘A former marine, Representative Mansfield declared that ‘the attempts which 
have been made to whittle the corps down to a guard unit must be stopped once 
and for all.’ 

“There are a great number of Americans who agree with the former marine from 
Montana.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the Armed Services Committee will give full 
consideration to the bill introdueed by Senator Paul Douglas and myself because 
we feel that the issue is important and that the Marine Corps be given the recog- 
nition and the security it has so justly earned throughout the history of our 
country. 


Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Vinson. I vield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MaNsFietp. | want to compliment the gentleman on his statement. I 
was very pleased to note where the Marine Corps is going to be increased by 
57,000. I would like to ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services if anything is contemplated being done along the line of his 
committee suggestion that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be given a 
voice on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Vinson. I introduced a bill to do that, and it has the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the members of the Armed Services Committee. But we 
have been so bogged down with other matters that we just have not gotten around 
to it. We just cannot detour to handle those kinds of things right now when 
the house is on fire, and we have to get busy to put it out. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vinson. I yield to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Rocrers of Massachusetts. The gentleman is convinced now that the 
national defense authorities see the necessity for keeping a strong Marine Corps 
and also a strong Navy. I know the gentieman has fought for that over the 
years and has been very helpful. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, I do not think it is exactly fair to say that the national 
defense, meaning the Pentagon hierarchy, was ever in favor of complete elimina- 
tion of the Marine Corps; I do not think that is exactly correct. Perhaps some- 
one thought that it was a little bit larger than the facts warranted, but to my 
way of thinking, when we finish with our present hearings on the state of our 
defenses, I am satisfied that we will be asking for more than the newspapers 
state is being asked for now as far as the Marine Corps is concerned. The news- 
papers stated yesterday that somebody said this and somebody said that about 
the proposed program, but regardless of that, I think the Marine Corps has to 
be strengthened considerably because it is a very effective fighting organization, 
and it must be strong both on the ground and in the air. 

Mrs. Rocrers of Massachusetts. That is true of the Navy also. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vinson. I yield. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I am very glad to hear what the gentleman said. 
It is encouraging because [ have a very distinct and vivid recollection, and it is 
in the printed record of the hearings on the unification bill, that General Eisen- 
hower did reeommend that the Marine Corps be reduced to a police force status. 

Mr. Vinson. The Committee on Armed Services knows what the Marine Corps 
ean do, and the Marine Corps will always be in existence as long as we have the 
power to bring it before the House for its consideration. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vinson. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Suorr. I think it would be helpful, perhaps, to the Members, if the able 
chairman would point out what our present authorized strength is in the Army 
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and the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force, and our present actual 
strength in those different categories. 

Mr. Vinson. The legislative ceiling as far as the Army is concerned is 837,000 
and the 1951 appropriated strength is 630,000. The statutory ceiling of the 
Navy, including the Marines, is 666,882 and the 1951 appropriated strength is 
461,000. In the Air Force the authorized ceiling is 502,000 and the 1951 appro- 
priated strength is 416,000. 

Mr. SuHorr. I am very happy that the chairman has put those figures in the 
record, because it clearly shows that we have not as vet come up by any means 
to our authorized strength. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS AND THE POSITION OF THE COMMANDANT 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, OF MONTANA, IN THE 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, Monpay, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MansrFieitp. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent I include in the 
appendix of the Record a statement I bave prepared in support of House bill 
2034, to strengthen the Marine Corps and to place the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

On January 24, 1951, I, along with 66 other Members of the House, introduced 
House bill 2034, which was designed to provide for 

First. A United States Marine Corps of not less than four combatant divisions 
and four air wings along with the supporting forees necessary to serve the Naval 
Establishment and to provide a total of not more than 400,000 men in the over- 
all strength of the Marine Corps. 

Second. That the Commandant of the United States Marine Corps be made a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


““A BILL To fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs o iff 

‘Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of section 206 (c) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as follows: “The United States 
Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall include four full-strength 
eombat divisions, four full-strength air wings, and such other land combat, avia- 
tion, and other services as may be organic therein, and the personnel strength of 
the Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained at not more than 400,000.’ 

“Src. 2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’ 

Since the introduction of H. R. 2034, 67 Congressmen have introduced the 
same bill. Coneurrently with H. R. 2034, Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, 
and 43 other Senators joined in introducing S. 677 which, with the amendment of 
March 21, 1951, is exactly the same bill as H. R. 2034. 

The Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, chairmaned ‘by Senator Kefauver 
of Tennessee, and consisting of Senators John C. Stennis of Mississippi, Russell 
B. Long of Louisiana, Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, and Ralph E. 
Flanders of Vermont, held hearings on 8. 677 begining April 138, 1951, and con- 
cluding on April 21, 1951. At the conclusion of these hearings, the subcommittee 
unanimously reported out the bill with no amendment to section 1, regarding the 
strength of the Marine Corps, and with an amendment to section 2, which made 
the Commandant a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on all matters and in 
effect a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on those matters relating to the United 
States Marine Corps. These hearings involved testimony by Senator Douglas, 
two former Commandants of the Marine Corps—Gen. Thomas Holeomb of Mary- 
land and Gen. A. A. Vandegrift of Virginia; Brig. Gen. Karl 8S. Day of New York, 
second vice president of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association; John 
Nicholas Brown, former Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, from Rhode 
Island; Representative James P. Devereux, brigadier general, United States Marine 
Corps, retired, representing the Marine Corps League and Representative from 
Maryland’s Third District; Maj. Arthur B. Hanson, a member of the national 
executive council of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, a Washington 
attornev; the Honorable Sid MeBath, Governor of Arkansas; and myself, as pro- 
ponents of the bill, and the Honorable Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy; Robert M. Lovett, Deputy Secretary of Defense; and Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, as opponents of the bill 


Stat 
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It is my desire in this statement to explain our stand in introducing this legis- 
lation and to eall to the attention of you my colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives the danger of accepting the fact that all things in the Defense Department are 
working well. I want to recommend to you that you read the statement inserted 
in the Record by Senator Douglas on date of April 5, 1951, in which he discussed 
S. 677. I agree wholeheartedly with the general views expressed by the Senator 
in that statement. 

Since we have had the benefit of the hearings in the Senate, I think it is not 
necessary to point out step by step the reasons why we should enact this type of 
legislation. 

Let me state that there is nothing peculiar or unusual about this type of legis- 
lation, although some of the opposition testimony attempted to indicate that there 
Was some such peculiaritv. A glance at the unanimous report of the Senate com- 
mittee, page 5, from which I quote, should allay any such thoughts in our minds: 

‘The committee was impressed by the position taken by the proponents of this 
legislation to the effect that legislation of this kind is not unusual nor does it 
create an inflexible pattern for the services. It is quite similar to legislation 
enacted for the Air Force, in implementing the so-called 70 air-group program 
and certain statutory limitations on tonnage and numbers of naval vessels.’’ 

It has always been the clear intent of this Congress that the United States 
Marine Corps should be an active part of our combatant forces. Yet, for a pe- 
riod of years, the Department of Defense has consistently attempted to whittle 
down the strength and thereby the effectiveness of the United States Marine 
Corps. This, in spite of the expressed intent of the Congress of the United 
States that the Marine Corps remain an active combatant force. The situation 
had grown so serious by the time of the outbreak of the Korean War that the 
United States Marine Corps was reduced to a skeletal set-up whose ability to move 
with speed and rapidity had been emasculated. This, once again, in spite of the 
traditional theory of the defense of this country that the Marine Corps should be 
always kept in a state of readiness able to move at a moment’s notice to any 
front. 

We go back to the early statements and hearings on unification and they are 
replete with statments on the part of senior military officers in the then De- 
partment of the Army which, if they had been followed, would have reduced the 
Marine Corps to a corporal’s guard. When they failed in this, because of the 
provisions of section 206 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947, they then 
turned to the appropriations and through the plan of appropriations submitted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on which the Marine Corps has no representation, and 
then through the Seeretary of the Defense, the proponents of whittling down 
the Marine Corps were approaching success in achieving their aim. 

I am firmly convineed that the people of the United States and their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States will put a stop to this procedure. 
After several years of thought, consultation, and introduction of various bills to 
try to achieve this purpose, over 100 Senators and Representatives have come to 
the conclusion that this bill is the only way that we can accomplish the will of 
the poeple and the will of the Congress. The Senate of the United States has 
already acted by passing their version of this bill under unanimous consent on 
May 4, 1951. 

There did not appear in the testimony of any witness any firm recommendation 
against section 1—the proposed increase in the strength of the Marine Corps. 
Admiral Sherman admitted that in his present view of the matter the Marine 
Corps strength would come to well over three divisions. I will not dwell at length 
of that section of the bill because just as its opponents have not any sound argu- 
ment against it, I am sure that all my colleagues here recognize the absolute need 
for a force in readiness that can be sent anywhere in the world at any time to de- 
fend the interests of this country. 

I want to dwell more on the provision of section 2 of the bill. That section 
wherein, we believe, that the Commandant of the Marine Corps should become a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He, as the head of the Marine Corps, one of 
the four services, should have equal status with the chiefs of the other three serv- 
ices. We believe this not because we are old marines beating on our chests and 
asking for recognition. The Marine Corps does not have to ask for that; it has 
it in the hearts of its countrymen and in the eyes of the world. What we are try- 
ing to do is place a man on the Joint Chiefs of Staff whose years of experience in 
the combat operations of land, sea, and air peculiarly fits him for the roll of a 
catalyst in a group of men who by the very peculiarity of their early training can- 
not help but have an overbalanced view toward their own forces. It is our belief 
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and earnest conviction that the Commandant of the Marine Corps would con- 
tribute to the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in immeasurable fashion. 
We believe that the United States is entitled to have his views presented directly 
in the defense deliberations in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot recommend to you too highly the report of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in which they state clearly and unequivocally that 
the United States Marine Corps is a separate military service within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. All you have to do is to look at the official pictures put out 
by the Defense Department for Armed Forces Day, this past Saturday, in which 
the four services are pictured shoulder to shoulder—Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Surelv the letter from the Secretary of the Navy dated April 19, 
1951, enclosing correspondence dated in December 1947 explodes completely anv 
testimony offered to the effect that the United States Marine Corps is anything 
but a separate military service within the Department of the Navy and that no 
law of Congress has attempted to change that relationship. 

I have heard statements and rumors to the effect that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps did not want section 2 of my bill; that is, to be on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I refer you to the testimony of Secretary Matthews which I quote 
herewith: 

“T talked to General Cates, who was the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and, as a result of those discussions at that time in my consideration of the ques- 
tion, I came to the conclusion that it would not be wise to have the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and General Cates at 
that time told me that he did not believe at that time that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps should be a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“Now, in fairness to General Cates, I should tell you that he has since told me 
that he has changed his mind.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, that should certainly allay any thoughts in anyone’s mind that 
General Cates is not in favor of section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to bore you with the arguments which have been 
brought to bear prior to the Senate hearings on this bill. Let me state that in 
the hearings beginning Wednesday we, the proponents of this bill, will submit 
evidence which we believe will clearly establish that not only must the strength 
of the Marine Corps be increased as indicated but that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps should be placed on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a full-fledged mem- 
ber. 

In conclusion, I want to call to your attention once again the unanimous report 
of the House Armed Services Committee issued March 1, 1950, under the heading 
of Unification and Strategy, and I quote: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as now constituted, does not insure at all 
times adequate consideration for the views of all services. The committee will 
sponsor legislation to require rotation of the position of Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff among the services after a 2-vear term, and to add the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof.” 

I urge that the Congress speak its mind on this subject once and for all in 
language that will be clear to all. Let us state it so unequivocally that our inten- 
tion will no longer be set aside through the guise of emasculation by lack of appro- 
priations. You will note that I have in no way attempted to extol the virtue of 
the marine as a fighting man. He stands before the people of this country in such 
a fashion that my voice would be only one more added to the acclaim already 
accorded him. I can only urge my colleagues that we keep in mind the present 
situation in this troubled world and that we do our level best as Represe™‘.itives 
of the people of this great country to utilize to the fullest extent the experience 
and fighting ability of that great corps. 

The Cuarrman. Be back here in the morning, boys. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 
a.m. Friday, May 25, 1951.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, May 25, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrman. Now let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on Senate 677. 

Now, Congressman Mansfield, have you any further comment to 
make? 

Mr. Mansrievp. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
time to have incorporated in the record the statement of Congress- 
man Jackson of California, who has been very active along with me 
In cosponsoring this and other Marine Corps bills and in trying to get 
legislation of this sort enacted into law. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. CuarrMan: First of all, may I express my appreciation to you and 
to the other members of the committee for vour kindness in giving me an oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today for the purpose of making a statement on the 
legislation designed to establish a statutory strength for the United States Marine 
Corps, and to give that famous fighting organization a greater voice in the conduct 
of operations with which it is by law concerned. 

I should be less than frank, Mr. Chairman, if I did not frankly confess that | 
have a sentimental interest in the pending legislation; an interest that springs 
from long service in the corps. At 17, an age which finds most youngsters in 
school, I was a member of the Marine expeditionary force to Nicaragua. More 
than 10 vears of my life have been spent on active duty with the Marines, and an 
equal number of vears have been spent in one or another of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the corps. Istand ready toserve again if needed. But, Mr. Chairman, 
my principal reason for appearing here today in support of the pending legislation 
has nothing at all to do with any sentimental attachment I have for the Marine 
Corps. I am here only because I feel that passage of the legislation under con- 
sideration will best serve the interests of the Nation and of the American people, 
and that failure to properly protect the status and the integrity of the Marine 
Corps may work an irreparable damage to the fabric out of which has been fash- 
ioned the famed esprit de corps of the Marine organization. 

[ should like to make it clearly evident at the very outset, Mr. Chairman, that, 
in appearing on behalf of the legislation under consideration here today, my 
words should not be considered in any way as critical of any other branch of the 
armed services. Each has a vital task to perform, and upon the coordinated 


efforts of each depends the ultimate success of all. As an advocate of unification, 
I have supported all efforts to unify and integrate the several armed services and 
their respective activities. As a marine, I have served with the Navy and the 


Army in harmony and full cooperation. I make this point only that the com- 
mittee members may understand that I am in no manner blind to the virtues of 
each service and that I seek no special position or privilege for the Marine Corps 
in my presentation today. 

Mr. Chairman, one cannot know the privilege and honor of service in the 
United States Marine Corps without coming to know intimately the traditions 
and the military annals of the corps. Since 1775, the marines have been a potent 
element in the national defense, and perhaps po military force in all history has 
been called upon to perform a more diversified nor exacting number of duties. 
“From the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli” is something more than 
simply a line from the hymn of the marines. There is a considerable amount of 
land and water between Mexico and north Africa, and the marines have literally 
traversed it all. Marines have, on occasion, and long before the era of the miiitary 
mission as we know that institution today, trained the armies of friends and allies; 
they have supervised the conduct of elections in a half-dozen countries, and have 
participated in every war of the Nation. From the yardarms of the ships of John 
Paul Jones to the rice paddies of Korea, marines have written American history 
with the hot barrel of a rifle, and never in their long and illustrious history have 
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marines ap r risen in mutiny against their legally constituted superior officers. 
Truly, Mr. Chairman and membpers of the committee, no elite corps of fighting men 
in the wand has a more gallant and valorous history than has our own Marine 
Corps. The battle honors won by the corps are legion, and require no recitation 
here. The American people and the American Congress have time and again 
paid grateful tribute to the marines, collectively and individually. Scores of 


marines have won the Congressional Medal of Honor + * several marines 
won it twice. 

These things have not simply happened, Mr. Chairman sehind the success 
of the United States Marine Corps in war, there is a story of sound and solid 
achievement in peace. Behind the war-tempered veteran of marine engagements 


there is a long and gruelling period of indoctrination and training. 

Why does the United States marine consider himself to be the best human 
fighting machine in the world, and is this belief detrimental to the concept of 
unification or the best interest of the United States of America? I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that in this seemingly cocky confidence of the average marine, there is 
evidenced the spirit of Valley Forge, Concord, and Bunker Hill and in an individual 
marine’s application of the science of warfare, this belief in his own ability renders 
it possible tor him to perform his assigned duties under conditions of extreme 
adversity and unbelievable hardship. What is frequently taken as an evidence of 
self-acclaim is actually an unusual measure of self-confidence which is the natural 
outgrowth of association with and confidence in his associates and superiors. 
It is the same spirit that motivates players on winning teams on the gridirons and 
the playing fields of America. 

We are evidently entering upon a long period of hostilities. The Soviet Union 
has indicated in the past that its military operations take the form of continuing 
pressures upon weak points around the periphery of its orbit of influence. India, 
China, Burma, Malaya, and a score of other points may all be considered as 
possible focal points of new or increased Soviet pressure. None of these areas are 
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likely to be attacked by large forces of the enemy. It is more likely that guerrilla 
activities or semiorganized military forces will institute campaigns of continuing 
harassment. Large land forces will probably not be required to meet these 


threats, but well-equipped and highly mobile combat units, trained in the tactics 
and techniques of amphibious landings and operations behind established enemy 
lines, can eieeog be used to excellent advantage. It is in this type of combat 
that the Marine Corps has proven its greatest worth. From the standpoint can 
defensive operations it is well to consider that we are in fact a vast island, fac 
upon the two great bodies of water which comprise the Atl antic and Pacific icant 8. 
Attack against the continental United States would, of necessity, be staged through 
and across a number of strategic islands situated in the two oceans. In the 
defense of those islands, should the need arise, Marine Corps defense organizations 
of the kind made famous at Midway and Wake, could well be utilized as the 
spearhead of our outer defenses. 

The Marine Corps today maintains excellent — at Camp Pendleton in 
southern California, and Camp Lejeune in North Carolina. Each of these great 
camps are ready and available for the training pre maintenance of the divisions 
proposed under the pending legislation. It would be a great source of comfort 
to the people of this country to realize that at any given time, four highly mobile 
and well-trained divisions of the United States marines were available for instant 
mobilizavion and tr snsport to whatever spot required the presence of hard-hitting 
combat troops. Knowledge of the existence of an effective force in readiness for 
instant action might well deter actual aggression directed against the other 
countries of our own hemisphere and the islands covering the approaches to 
the Republics of North and South America. 

It is not contended, Mr. Chairman, that the four divisions proposed for 
Marine Corps would constitute at any time a great land army for the garrison or 
attack into lands in which warfare on an extended ain) and over a long period 
of time was contemplated. Although the marines would most certainly be avail- 


able in the future as in the past for whatever duties the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


the 


might assign, their traditional functions would still be those established by the 
Congress in legislation which designates the roles and primary missions of the 
Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps has not Pai content, Mr. Chairman, to stand upon its 
enviable battle record. The officers and men of the corps have continued in the 


development of new and impros ved techniques. Each marine today, is constantly 
at school, so to speak, learning t 
taught during World War II, a nd more recently in Korea. Those lessons are being 


he lessons of combat as those lessons have beet 
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directed to the solution of the problems peculiar to amphibious operations, and 
are playing an ever more important role in the selection and classification of 
prospective combat officers. Today at Quantico, Va., hundreds of young men, 
selected from the ranks of the corps, are being tested for the task of leadership, 
and I might parenthetically add, Mr. Chairman, that the Marine Corps holds 
no quality in such high esteem as that of leadership. The men at Quantico, many 
of them combat noncommissioned officers, recently returned from Korea, are 
being subjected to one of the most exacting and gruelling tests of stamina and 
initiative that science and combat experience can devise. When these students 
graduate they will have learned not only the problems of the infantry, but also 
the problems, the techniques, and most importantly, the limitations of tne support- 
ing arms. 

| prefer to think of the Marine Corps, Mr. Chairman, not as a solid mass of 
men and matériel, efficient though that mass might be, but_I think of the corps, 
and I believe that the American people also view it in the light of a number of 
well-integrated combat units, self-sustaining in the field and capable of effective 
operation independent of the parent organization and extensive and expensive 
lines of communication and supply. 

I have long felt that the Marine Corps should have representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. While 1 appreciate the fact that precedent and military tradition 
bespeaks opposition to the concept of inferior rank speaking with authority equal 
to that of a superior officer on policy matters, the situation in this instance is 
somewhat different. Here, as former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, John 
Nicholas Brown so ably stated it, is a ‘margin where land, sea, and air meet”’. 
Certainly, and failing the inclusion of the Commandant as a full partner on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, his valuable knowledge should be utilized on a continuing 
basis in any situation where Marine Corps operations are under consideration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I urge your 
favorable consideration of the pending legislation. To insure that there will 
always be a force in constant readiness of a sufficient strength to insure the success 
of its operations, will certainly strengtnen the defense of this Nation. I cannot 
conceive that the maintenance of such a body as is here proposed would in any 
manner affect the status, training or operations of any other branch of the armed 
services. The sentiment of the American people, as evidence editorially and in 
several polls which have been independently conducted on the subject, indicates 
an overwhelming sentiment in favor of this legislation. I thank the committee 
for its indulgence today, and I bespeak your favorable action on the current 
legislative proposals. 

Don Jackson, M. C. 

Mr. Mansrietp. I would also like to read, if I may, telegrams 
from the Governor of Arkansas, Sidney MeMath, and John Nicholas 
Brown, relative to their stand on this particular matter. Thev are 
both very short and both directed to you. 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead and read them. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. From Sidney McMath: 

Strongly urge favorable action on H. R. 2034 by Mansfield increasing strength 
of Marine Corps to four divisions and four combat wings. The role of the Marine 
Corps in our national defense effort makes it imperative that the Marine Corps 
be strengthened according to this bill if its mission is to be accomplished. The 
record of the Marine Corps in the present conflict in Korea is ample justification 
for the increased strength requested. The peculiar role of the Marine Corps 
in amphibious operations makes it desirable that the Commandant of the Marines 
be made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I regret that I cannot appear 
before the committee and testifv in favor of this bill but I would appreciate my 
telegram being made a part of the record. 

Sip McMatza, 


Governor of Arkansas, Lieutenant Colonel, United States Marine Corps Reserve. 

Governor McMath, also testified before the Senate in person, as 
did John Nicholas Brown, whose telegram I now read and who, as 
you know, is the former Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air. 


May I commend to your committees for favorable action Mansfield bill 
H. R. 2034? I believe history and special training of United States Marine 
Corps provide the prerequisite for a highly integrated readiness force with which 
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to implement our country’s new global responsibilities. Consequently present 
arithmetic relationship between Marine Corps and Navy should be revised in 
view of new current conditions. Strongly urge approval of enlarged Corps as 
well as Commandant’s inclusion in deliberations of Joint Chiefs. You may 
incorporate this telegram into the record. Kind personal regards. 

JoHN NicHoLtas Brown. 


Mr. Chairman, in response to the question raised by Mr. Cole 
yesterday, I would like to make this following comment for the record: 
I believe that much of the staff work could be absorbed by present 
officers and men in the beadquarters of the Marine Corps. | further 
believe that it would be necessary to add certain Marine officers at 
the various operating levels of the Joint Chiefs. After all, if this 
cross-education idea has any merit at all on the Joint Chiefs’ level 
it is equally valid right on down through the various command levels 
and working operational contacts. 

I have made it a policy not to discuss this bill or anything in con- 
nection with it with any officers of the regular Marine Corps nor 
with officers of the other three services. However, I do have avail- 
able the advice and counsel of Reserve marine officers who are fully 
cognizant of how the Marine Corps handles its staff problems at its 
headquarters in Arlington. They have told me that it may take as 
many as a dozen additional officers to assist the Commandant should 
the Congress entrust him with this new responsibility and additional 
opportunity serve his country. 

I feel sure that after the new operation has shaken down it prob- 
ablv will require fewer officers as the work flows more evenly. 

I do believe that this matter of additional duties is more easily 
absorbed by the Marine Corps than by other services by the very 
nature of the training of marines. I hope this is an answer to Mr. 
Cole’s question. 

The CHarrMan. Can you give the committee any information as 
to the number of officers from the Marine Corps assigned to the 
Joint Staff work? 

Mr. Mansrtietp. I can’t give you an exact number, except that 
within the past year or so officers have been assigned up to the rank 
of brigadier general. Prior to the activities of this committee as a 
result of the B-36 investigation there were very, very few marine 
officers attached to any of the elements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any marine officers assigned outside of 
those assigned to the Joint Staff, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Mansrievp. So far as I know, the answer would be tn the 
negative. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Smart, was there anything in Admiral Sher- 
man’s statement along that line? My recollection is he made some 
kind of statement, but I haven’t his statement. 

Mr. Smarr. I will have to check, but my memory is that he said 
there were approximately 40 in his office and 10 on duty with the 
Joint Staff. 

The CuatrMan. What did you do with Admiral Sherman’s state- 
ment? 

Mr. Smarr. I have it in my office. I will get it. 

Mr. MaAnsFIE.Lp. | might say that according to the CNO’s testi- 
mony that he has quite a few marine officers assigned to his own 


staff. 
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The CHarrMan. Yes, I understand that. In his capacity as CNO. 

Mr. Mansrietp. That is right. 

The CHairMan. Of course, he has marines assigned to that set-up. 

Mr. MANsFietp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrnmMan. What I was trying to find out—and I think Admiral 
Sherman made some reference to it, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had marine officers and the Joint Staff had marine officers. 

Mr. MansFieutp. I understand there are approximately 9 or 10 
marine officers assigned to work in the Joint Staff. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions from any members of the committee 
to Congressman Mansfield? 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question you just 
raised, Admiral Sherman says that a total of 44 officers of the Marine 
Corps are on duty in his office as CNO. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Coie. Ten others are on duty with the Joint Staff. 

The CuairMan. That is right. Then there are none associated 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Mansrretp. None at all. 

The CuarrMan. None at all. He has 44 assigned as Chief of 
Naval Operations, which is a departmental organization. Then 
there are 10 assigned with the Army and the Air Force in the group 
known as the Joint Staff, which I think is fixed by statute as not over 
100 or 200. What did we fix it at? 

Mr. Coie. Originally 100, and then it was changed. 

The CuatrMaANn. That is right. 

Now let me get this straight in my mind for consideration of the 
committee. As the bill passed the Senate, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is to be a consultant and not a member. But in the 
Senate version he is a consultant on all problems before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I offered yesterday for your consideration and for 
your views that he be a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
matters of concern to the United States Marine Corps. Now when 
we recessed yesterday you said that in your view that wasn’t satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MANsFiELD. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Because you felt like he should be a member of 
equal standing on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. MANsFieLp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Just like the committee in 1949 made its recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. MANDFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Straight from the shoulder. 

Mr. MANsFieLp. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. That is your view? 

Mr. MaAnsrFie.p. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you think that reflects the view in the sixty- 
some-odd bills that were introduced by various Members of Congress? 

Mr. MANsFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the view you think that is well-founded 
from a military standpoint? 

Mr. MANsrieLp. Not being a military expert, I can’t answer in 
the military sense, but I think it is the view of the Members who 
joined with the rest of us introducing these bills that it is sound 
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military sense to have the Commandant with his wide knowledge on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think he can make a great contribution. 

The CuatrMAN. Anyhow, that was the view that was unanimously 
approved by the Armed Services Committee in 1949, 

Mr. MansrFietp. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman, And—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions from any members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Rivers. Would you elaborate a little bit there on the strategy? 
If you don’t want to, I don’t want to put you on the spot in any 
particular. But elaborate on the strategy of cutting this bill down 
to avoid a veto. Is it your judgment that to do anything other than 
just, as Mr. Vinson says, “‘shoot straight from the shoulder,’’ making 
the Commandant less than coequal in every respect, would be nothing 
more than vacillating and weakening the whole feeling behind this 
bill? 

Mr. Mansrievip. I would agree with the gentleman from South 
Carolina. And may I say that as far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure the other cosponsors of this measure, that it is a matter of prin- 
ciple in which we believe and we believe in meeting the issue head-on. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted to hear. Now, you are gen- 
erally considered astone who favors normally the administration on 
matters affecting the Congress. This is not a question of anything 
other than a matter of principle, is it? 

Mr. Mansrievp. That is all. And may I say to the gentleman that 
I favor measures which I think are right, regardless of whether or not 
the administration approves or disapproves. 

Mr. Rivers. I am sure of that. And don’t you think to cut it 
down in any respect would not only weaken it but affect the morale 
of those whom we seek to help? 

Mr. Mansrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, in the days to come we will have at least 400,000 
in the Marine Corps, is that true? 

Mr. Mansrie.tp. Not if we go on the present schedule outlined by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs, because, as [ understand 
it, the idea is to reduce the Marines in the coming fiscal year on the 
basis of appropriations requested. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean the Congress is going to make four divisions. 
I am sure of that. Aren’t you? 

Mr. Mansrietp. May I say to the gentleman that one of the real 
reasons for this legislation is that through statutory requirements it 
would be impossible to whittle down or to eliminate the Marine 
Corps, but the Defense Establishment has been trying to cut down 
the strength and take away from the Corps its duties through appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Mansrretp. And they have been quite successful because for 
the present fiscal vear, had the appropriations gone through as antici- 
pated before Korea, the corps would have been reduced from some 
seventy-odd thousand to sixty-odd thousand. And during those 
deliberations the corps practically had to get down and beg on its 
knees to have one or two additional landing battalions to make out 
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two skeletonized divisions. Furthermore, they were so emasculated 
that at the time of Korea it was all that the corps could do to get 
together not a real brigade of Marines, but in effect a reenforced 
regimental combat team for duty in Korea. 

Mr. Rivers. Despite the authorization by this committee and the 
feeling of this committee to give them a greater strength. They 
went in behind, through the back door and cut down under the 
Johnson-Kenneth Royall philosophy—— 

Mr. Price. Known as the economy drive. 

Mr. Rivers. It didn’t make any difference what it was. They cut 
back a billion dollars, in which regard Mr. Vinson made a statement 
that it wasn’t— 

Mr. Price. And all were victims— 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking now. Mr. Vinson made a statement 
after they later came to the Congress and got the money they had 
reduced a billion dollars. Of course, that went across the board, but 
the Marine Corps was one of the greatest sufferers. Now the Con- 
gress is determined to make a four-division Marine Corps and four 
full strength air wings, at least 330,000. Therefore, it points up the 
fact on the Joint Chiefs it would be highly necessary and much more 
needed to have one who can speak the authentic voice of the feeling 
of the corps. Is that not true? 

Mr. Mansrietp. That is correct, Mr. Rivers. And I would like 
to point out that for fiscal vear 1951 it takes 1.08 personnel in sup- 
port of combat units, to keep one man in combat in the Marine 
Corps. For fiscal year 1952, that will be reduced to 0.85, under 
present plans. And if we have four divisions in the Marine Corps, 
that will be reduced still further to 0.64. Whereas at the present, if 
my information is correct, in the Army it is about 1.31 and it is antic- 
ipated it will be reduced to 1.13. So there you see not only that the 
Marine Corps is the most economically effective branch of the De- 
partment of Defense, one of the four services so recognized, but 1 
would like to also add to that that it has in addition a great deal 
more firepower per unit than does any of the other services. 

That, of course, is borne out by the facts and can be readily 
attested to. 

Furthermore, the Marines do not have the number of tanks and 
other mechanized items of equipment which the Army forces have, 
but they are self-contained units. And when vou land a Marine unit, 
it is in fact, ready to go and has, except for normal channels of trans- 
portation and communication, all the necessities to keep on going and 
to enter into action at the earliest moment. 

Mr. Rivers. By virtue of the fact that it is a self-contained unit? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is necessary that it be self-contained and have all 
the elements of an independent force by virtue of its very philosophy 
for its existence. 

Mr. MansFretp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Mansrietp. That is a true statement of fact. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, to increase the strength of the Marine 
Corps and give them voice on the Joint Chiefs can in no wise reflect 
on the other services. Can vou see how it could reflect? 

Mr. Mansrietp. None at all. And I want to repeat again that 
none of us have any idea of creating a second land army. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Mansrie.tp. And none of us have any idea of disturbing the 
traditional cooperation and friendly attitude between the Navy and 
the Marines. There is no such intention on the part of anyone. 

The CHarrMaNn. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. deGRAFFENRIED. I want to ask the gentleman a few questions. 

As I understand it, Mr. Mansfiled, vou want the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to be a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
not only be consulted but to have a vote and be a member of the 
Staff like any of the other members; is that right? 

Mr. MansrFie.tp. It is my understanding that the Joint Chiefs do 
not have votes. But if they do, I would want the Commandant to 
have as full authority as the other members of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. And there may be some suggestions, 
whether they have actually votes or not, when things come up there 
for decisions. I cannot see how they can help, in common practice, 
to have what might amount to votes. Suppose an objection is raised 
that that would give the Naval Establishment more votes or more 
voice than any other branch of the service, I would like to have your 
comment on that. You have the Chief of Naval Operations and 
then you have the Commandant of the Marine Corps or some other 
representative of the Marine Corps. Now what is vour idea there— 
what is your comment? 

Mr. MansFIELp. In response to your question, Mr. deGraffenried, 
I would say that the Joint Chiefs has a chairman who could settle 
any difficulties of that kind. And if he couldn’t settle it, then you 
have the Secretary of Defense who has the final authority. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. But would that give the Naval Establish- 
ment, the Marine Corps being a part of the Naval Establishment, an 
unequal voice, more of a voice than anybody else? 

Mr. Mansrievp. I wouldn’t think so, because you have at the 
present time a ratio of 3 to 1. If you bring in the implied authority 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. How do you figure the ratio there of 3 to 1? 

Mr. Mansrietp, You have the Army, vou have the Air Force, and 
you have the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. You have the Army. That is one separate 
branch. 

Mr. MansrFievp. That is right. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. And you have the Air Force, which is another 
separate branch. 

Mr. MansFievp. That is right, created out of the Army. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Then you have the Navy represented by 
the Chief of Naval Operations and that is another separate branch, 

Mr. MansFIEtb. That is right. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED, So you have each one represented as it is now. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Now if you put another one in there—I am 
not arguing against vou. 

Mr. Mansrievp. I understand. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. | just want to have some defense. I want 
to get your idea about the thing. Now if you put another one on 
there from the Naval Establishment won’t you have two? 

Mr. Mansrie.p. Well, vou have four services, as I have tried to 
bring out, but you have to recognize the fact that what you are in 
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effect doing in this instance is what you have already done for the Air 
Force, which used to be a part of the ‘Army but which is now a separate 
service and which I think is more friendly to the Army point of view 
than to any other. 

Mr. peGRraFFENRIED. But aren’t you really heading, while you 
say in your statement there something to the contrary, in the direction 
of establishing a separate service here for the Marine Corps, just like 
we have done heretofore for the Air Corps? 

Mr. Mansrievtp. Mr. deGraffenried—— 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. And if we should do that—I mean I would 
like to have your comment on whether we should do that or not. Are 
we not doing it simply because we think it won’t get through, that we 
cannot get that far with it, we think it will be vetoed, we cannot get 
it through? 

Mr. Mansrrecp. Well, Mr. deGraffenried, as I tried to indicate on 
several occasions the Marine Corps is a separate service. It is one of 
the four services in the Defense Establishment. If vou look at the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff, you will find that you have in effect three 
members, including the Chairman, who have Army training as their 
background, opposed to one naval representative. Furthermore, if 
you take in the implied, at least, authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
then you have another one, which will make it 4 to 1 against the Navy 
in the present situation. I don’t think that this will create the problem 
to the extent which you envisage, although I can understand your 
point. And I can only say if it was good enough to be done for the 
Air Force by taking it out of the Army and giving its commander a 
position on the permanent Chiefs, it could be done for the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps as well. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Now, the Air Force is not still considered a 
part of the Army Establishment like the Marine Corps is the Naval 
Ystablishment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, sir. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. You want the Marine Corps to be treated 
just exactly like the Air Force has been treated, except you still want 
to call it a part of the Naval Establishment? 

Mr. MANsFIELD. Yes, sir, we want the Marine Corps to be 
part of the Navy Department, but we want it given continued recogni- 
tion as a separate service, which it is, as one of the four services, and 
we want to take advantage of the broad capabilities and education, 
covering so many fields which the Commandant has on land, sea 
and air. He could be used as a catalyst, I believe, on many oce asions 
to settle differences which may arise between the others. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Well, I just wanted to get your answers to 
those questions. Now so far as their being present when any dis- 
cussions come up pertaining to the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps 
has been so closely affiliated with the Army and the Navy, both, 
that I don’t see how any discussion with reference to an amphibious 
landing or anything else, whether it is an Army landing or what kind 
of an operation it is, that the Marine Corps wouldn't be interested 
in and shouldn’t have a representative there. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Well, Mr. deGraffenried, the amphibious opera- 
tions conducted in both the Pacific, I think off Oahu, and Vieques 
in the Caribbean, since the end of the Second World War have been 
almosi entirely Army operations with the Marines having very little 
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to say if at all as to how they should be conducted. So I agree with 
your statement, sir. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. What they have done heretofore, I imagine, 
is consulted the Marines after they made the landing, where it would 
be done, and then get the Marines to help them carry out a plan 
they already formed and depend on them to carry out a plan in which 
they had no part in making. 

Mr. Mansrievp. As far as the Joint Chiefs are concerned, the 
Marines have not been consulted until after action was taken by 
this committee a little over a year ago. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. That is all. 

Mr. Hépert. Mav | ask a question? 

Mr. Mansfield, in line with Mr. deGraffenried’s thought on the 
three entities now represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a 
matter of fact are all three entities under, in the Department of 
Defense, a single head? 

Mr. MAnsFIELpD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. Therefore, the Marines as a part of the Department 
of Defense, should have equal voice with the other three entities 
now represented; isn’t that logical? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. You are a marine, aren’t you? 

Mr. MAnsFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hfépertr. You know the feeling and the touch of the men? 

Mr. Mansrievp. I have an idea. 

Mr. Hésnerr. You served with them. You know what they are 
thinking. Don’t you think this would be a blow to their morale 
and the morale of the entire Corps for any bill, any legislation to 
indicate that we were striking at the Marine Corps? 

Mr. MAnsFIELp. Yes; but, of course, as the gentleman knows, this 
legislation will be a boost to the morale of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. H&ésert. I agree. But, if we do not adopt or if we do not 
accede to this, then it will have the contrary effect. 

Mr. Mansrievp. That is a strong possibility. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield there? To indicate the 
feeling of the people of this country to the Marine Corps, this com- 
mittee this week had about 10 bills asking for military bands to play 
throughout the country, and there wasn’t one single, solitary instance 
where any band other than the Marine Band was requested. So, I 
think generally they are pretty well known throughout this country, 
and from my own experience I think most people feel that it is a 
pretty good organization, those who have heard about them. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Mansfield, of course you are not trying to set 
it yourself as a separate service, as [ understand your explanation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a separate service, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. DuruHam. Now, you are familiar with this. Let’s go back 
and look at the Marine Corps when it was organized under the act of 
1798. What is your interpretation of the act when it was first enacted? 
Wasn’t it enacted for a separate service entirely in your opinion; or 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Mansrre.p. Yes, sir; the Marine Corps has always been a 
separate service, and it goes back to the act of 1798. 
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Mr. Durnam. What I am trying to bring out is this point: It isn’t 
a question of your wanting to take over somebody else’s organization 
under your proposal, but it is a question of somebody taking over the 
Marine Corps during this period of years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. MANsFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. What I think is important in this whole line of 
discussion is the authority and where this fits into the present picture 
of the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Mansrieip. That is correct. 

Mr. DurHam. Now, do you recall the history, how this thing grew 
into this position today, where you find yourself inside the Navy 
instead of being outside as you were created in 1798? 

The Cuairman. Let us clear this up, Mr. Durham. I think it 
was established as a special service, but not as a separate department. 

Mr. Prick. Mr. Chairman, why not get a little history of that into 
the record? 

Mr. MaNsrietp. That is correct, not as a separate department. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was established as a special service. Here is 
what it says. The act of Congress, July 11, 1798, authorized the 
service of Marines on armed vessels of the United States. 

Mr. Durnam. Well—— 

The CuarrmMan. It is a separate service, but it is not a separate 
department. 

Mr. MAnsFietp. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. It is part and parcel of the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. M \NSFIELD. That is the way we want it to be. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. It is a separate service. 
Everybody admits it is a separate service. But it is not a separate 
department. It isa part of the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. Mansrinip. Correct. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, I think it would be important to have in the 
record the regulations that were issued by the President when the 
Marine Corps was first established, which will establish to me some 
of these basic principles that the Congress had in mind in those days 
for the Marine Corps duties. 

Mr. MAaNnsriretp. Pardon me, Mr.— 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, there has been handed to me a state- 
ment entitled “Legal Status of the Marine Corps,” which is rather 
extended. I suggest that we put it in the record as a permanent 
part of the record, which traces the historical— 

The Cuatrman, Of course, I think the legal interpretation is going 
to be just like T stated. 

Mr. Cour. That ts right. 

The CHarrMan. It is a special service, but not a separate depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Coxe. It is a part and parcel of the Navy and was organized 
for service originally on ships. 

Mr. Durnam. It was made a part of the armed services, though, 
by the President at that time under regulations. 

The CHarrMAN. It was designated as a part of the Navy. There 
is no dispute anywhere that it is part and parcel of the Navy. 

Mr. Mansrietp. That is right, a separate service. 

The Cuarrman. And they want to remain a part and parcel of the 
Navv? 
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Mr. MansrFrevp. Exactly. 

Mr. DurHam. Was it designated as a part of the Navy under the 
first act, at any time? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Part of the Navy Department, but a separate 
service within the Navy Department. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, a separate service within the Navy. 
That is the way it has been running down through all the years. 

Mr. DurHAM. When was the Navy first organized as a separate 
service? Not until later than that. 

Mr. Rivers. The Coast Guard was the only service we had. 

Mr. Jounson. The Army is the oldest service. 

Mr. Durnam. The Army was first, then the Marine Corps, and 
then the Navy. 

Mr. Mansrietp. The Navy was a few years after the Marine 
Corps. Iam not certain of the date. 

Mr. Duruam. Then it couldn’t be designated as a part of the 
Navy when the first act was passed. 

Mr. Mansrietp. | will check on that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Let’s see. One minute, Mr. Price. The brief says: 

The act of July 11, 1798, entitled ‘“‘An act for the establishing and organizing 
a Marine Corps,” provided “That, in addition to the present Military Establish- 
ment, there shall be raised and organized a corps of marines.”’ 

Mr. Durnam. When was the Navy established? Not until a good 
deal later. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 

“The President is authorized to prescribe such military regulations for the 
discipline of the Marine Corps as he may deem expedient.” 

(c) Section 1 (a).of the act of Mareh 5, 1948 (5 U. 8S. C. 423a (a)), provides 
‘The term ‘Naval Establishment’ means naval, sea, air, and ground forces 
vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft, and auxiliary activities, and the personnel 
who man them—and the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the 
naval forces and to administer the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in 
time of war, or when the President shall so direct, the Coast Guard, are parts 
of the Naval Establishment.” 

I will have to read this brief. 

Mr. Cour. | suggested we put it in the record. 

The CrarrMan. Put it in the record, 

(The brief referred to is as follows:) 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE MARINE Corps 


1. On October 17, 1949, in testifving before the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Commandant of the Marine Corps stated: ‘The 
Marine Corps is aserviee. Congress made it a service in 1798, and has consistently 
recognized it as such. The National Security Act of 1947 definitely reaffirms 
this view of the Congress” (hearings, the National-Defense Program— Unification 
and Strategy, p. 368). It is the purpose of this memorandum to quote portions 
of some of the statutes, court decisions, and administrative opinions, and usages 
persuasive of the accuracy of that statement. 

2, Statutes.— (a) The act of July 11, 1798, entitled ‘“‘An act for the establishing 
and organizing a Marine Corps,’”’ provided “That in addition to the present 
Military Establishment, there shall be raised and organized a corps of marines.” 

(b) Revised Statutes 1620 (34 U. S. C. 714) provides ‘‘The President is 
authorized to prescribe such military regulations for the discipline of the Marine 


Corps as he may deem expedient.”’ 
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(c) Section 1 (a) of the act of March 5, 1948 (5 U. S. C. 423a (a)), provides 
“The term ‘Naval Establishment’ means naval, sea, air, and ground forces 
vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft and auxiliary activities, and the personnel 
who man them—and the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the 
naval forces and to administer the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in 
time of war, or when the President shall so direct, the Coast Guard, are parts of the 
Naval Establishment.” 

(d) Section 206 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U.S. C. 
41 1a), is divided into three subsections. Subsection (a) defines the term ‘“‘Depart- 
ment of the Navy,” for the purposes of that act, as ““The Department of the Navy 
at the seat of government; the headquarters, United States Marine Corps; the 
entire operating forces of the United States Navy, including naval aviation, and 
of the United States Marine Corps * * *.” Inasmuch as the term ‘‘Depart- 
ment of the Navy” as used in the National Security Act encompasses all forces 
and activities under the contro! ot the Secretary of the Navy, its use in that act 
has the same meaning as the term ‘‘Naval Establishment”’ defined in the aet of 
March 5, 1948, supra. Subsection (b) provides: “In general, the United States 
Navy, within the Department of the Navy, shall include naval combat and service 
forces and such aviation as may be organic therein * * *,”’ Subsection (c) 
provides: ‘‘The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, 
shall include Jand combat and service forces and such aviation as may be organic 
therein * * *,” 

3. Court decisions.—-(a) Wilkes v. Dinsman (1849) (48 U.S. 7 How. 89, 12 L. 
Ed. 618) involved a marine who had been returned on board a ship of the Navy 
pursuant to a statute (5 Stat. 153) providing ‘‘when the time of service of any 
person enlisted for the Navy shall expire while he is on board any of the public 
vessels of the United States employed in foreign service”’ he might be detained 
in service until the vessel] returned to the United States. 

The Supreme Court noted that marines are “while employed on board public, 
vessels, persons in the naval service, persons subject to the orders of naval officers 
persons under the government of the naval code as to punishment, and persons 
amenable to the Navy Department.’’ Accordingly ‘‘considering the Marines as 
embraced in the spirit, if not the exact letter, of this provision; for reasons hereto- 
fore assigned, connected with its language and object, and their position in con- 
junction with the Navy it would follow that the commander * * * could 
rightfully direct him (the marine) to remain.” 

(b) United States v. Dunn (1847) (120 U.S. 249, L. Ed. 667) held that the act of 
March 3, 1883, providing for a credit for the actual time of service in the Army or 
Navy, includes service rendered by a member of the Marine Corps. 

The Supreme Court relied on Wilkes v. Dinsman, supra, and stated: ‘While 
it may be true that it (the Marine Corps) is not so exclusively a part of the Navy 
as ships and navy yards are, yet its general supervision and control remain in the 
Navy Department.” 

(c) In McCalla v. Facer (Cal. 1906) (18 Ct Cl. 625) it was held that an officer 
in the Marine Corps, even though attached to a public vessel, is not entitled to the 
ration allowed to an officer of the Navy so attached. ‘The Army of the United 
States is a body fixed in numbers * * *. In like manner the Navy is a fixed 
body * * *, The Marine Corps has an organization distinct from either. 
Thus it appears that the Marine Corps is an independent corps officered like the 
Army; ordinarily placed by law under the Secretary of the Navy * * *” 
(citing Wilkes v. Dinsman, supra). 

4. Administrative opinions and usages.—(a) Navy Department General Order 
of December 20, 1799, stated, ‘‘The President, with deep affliction, announces to 
the Navy and to the Marines the death of our beloved fellow citizen, George 
Washington * * *” (Collum, History of the United States Marine Corps, 
p. 45). 

(b) 24 Op. Atty. Gen. 709, in holding that certain statutes relating to rank 
and pay of retired officers of the Navy did not apply to Marine Corps officers 
stated: ‘‘The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1007), was evidently drafted with 
sare and with a clear understanding of the distinction between the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. These two arms of the services are recognized and treated 
throughout the entire statute as separate and distinct, and for each of them appro- 
priate provision is made.” 

(c) 19 Op. Atty. Gen. 616 held that the act of February 9, 1889, ‘“‘to provide 
for the deposit of savings of seamen of the United States Navy,” did not extend 
to enlisted men of the Marine Corps: “The Military Establishment of the United 
States consists of three principal organizations, the Army, the Navy, and the 
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Marine Corps. Each has an organization distinct from that of the others, as 
plainly appears in the Revised Statutes, and each is the object of a distinct annual 
appropriation by Congress.” 

(d) 27 opinions of the Attorney General 90 held that the provisions of the 
act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat. 153), preventing members of Navy bands from 
competing with civilians did not apply to the Marine Band. ‘In fact, I think 
it is quite safe to say that, in the absence of language or attendant circumstances 
indicating a different intention, the term in a statute ‘officers of the Navy’ would 
not include officers of the Marine Corps, and as was determined by Attorney 
General Miller, ‘enlisted men of the Navy’ would not include enlisted men of 
the Marine Corps.”’ 

(e) The General Board of the Department of the Navy, on August 10, 1932, 
in its report on the organization and functions of the Marine Corps, stated: 
“The Marine Corps was established as a separate organization in 1798.” 

(f) On October 18, 1932, the Secretary of the Navy approved a recommenda- 
tion of the General Board that no objection be interposed to the inelusion of 
Marine expeditionary forces as a part of land effeetures in the conferences then 
in progress at Geneva. The Geneva Board stated: “The United States Marine 
Corps is & military service acting under the orders of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

(g) The Marine Corps when serving alone and without the cooperation of either 


the Army or the Navy is subject to the regulations established for the government 
of the latter (file 21277, March 31, 1906, officer of the Secretary of the Navy 


Melling, p. 957). 

(h) 4 Comptroller General 94, quoting from the headnote, held: ‘‘The act of 
August 22, 1912, 37 Statutes 331, authorizing the discharge of enlisted men of 
the Navy within 3 months before the expiration of their enlistment without 
prejudice to any right, privilege, or benefit, ete., they would otherwise have if 
serving the full term of enlistment is not applicable to the Marine Corps.” 

(7) 11 Comptrolier’s Decision 788, in holding that expert riflemen of the Marine 
Corps were not entitled to extra pay, stated: ‘‘The Marine Corps has an organ- 
ization distinet from either the Army or the Navy.” 

(j) Assistant Comptroller General’s decision B-93694 of September 16, 1950, 
held an enlistment in the Regular Marine Corps within 3 months from date of 
discharge from the Regular Navy is not a reenlistment for purposes of enletter- 
ment to reenlistment bonus. ‘‘And while both the Navy and Marine Corps are 
part of the Naval Establishment (see. 5 U.S. C. 421g), they are separate and 
distinet services. Cf. scetion 102 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949.’’ 

(k) In testifving before the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate 
(hearings on 8. 2044, 79th Cong., p. 120) the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 

tear Admiral Colclough) stated, ‘The Marine Corps has been held for years to be 
a separate service, although it operates with the Navy and under the Secretary of 
the Navy.” 

5. The foregoing authorities are by no means exhaustive, but are considered a 
fair cross section of quotable opinions. 

Mr. Durnam. I don’t think everything is covered in here, because 
the regulations issued under the first act I think would be of interest 
and certainly pertinent at the present time in the consideration of 
the whole question. 

Mr. Price. What was the Militarv Establishment in 1798? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, in 1793 the Congress authorized the 
construction of three frigates—the United States, the Constitution, 
and the Constellation, and they were all completed by 1797. There- 
fore, the Navy was in operation as a separate entity at that time. 

The CHarrmMan. The Navy at that time was a part of the Army. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Later on there was an act establishing the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hanson, one of the members of the 
Marine Corps League, is here. Perhaps in his studies on this question 
he can give us the answer to the discussions that have taken place. 

Mr. Mansrieip. Mr. Cole, | was just talking to General Devereux 
and he informs me it is his impression that prior to the establishmen 
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of the Navy Department as such, the Government of this country 
issued letters of marque which gave it the right to commission ships 
as privateers to carry on activities in various parts of the world and 
under Government jurisdiction and control. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Now let me get this in my mind. 
Congressman Mansfield, we have your comment on section 2. Now, 
as a sponsor of the bill, how did vou reach a decision to say that there 
should be four divisions? What is the reason and what was your 
background in selecting four divisions instead of two divisions or three 
divisions or six divisions? How did you arrive at four divisions? 

Mr. Mansrietp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid | have to give 
vou the credit for that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I was not hunting that. But I am inclined 
to think that all—this 1s off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. We have to go into that to see whether we are sound 
from a military standpoint. We are on the same ground there we were 
when we were writing the bill for naval aviation. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I don’t recall that the committee ever 
indicated its opinion that the corps should be four divisions. 

Mr. Price. I remember Mr. Patterson making some recommenda- 
tions. 

The CuatrrmMan. The committee has never done it, but oftentimes 
when we have bills up here I said in my mind it should be at least a 
minimum of four divisions. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, General Cates was here and testi- 
fied. He wanted 218,000 men about 8 months ago and wound up 
with 4 full combat war-strength divisions, and 4 air wings, totaling 
333,000. It has been put in the record by the Commandant himself. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, are you doubting your own judgment 
now? 

The Cuarrman. No. I am just trving to analyze this bill and re- 
examine the problem. Of course, it might have happened just as it 
did when we were fixing up the naval air arm, or naval aviation. 
While we were writing the bill, we had about 1,002 airplanes for the 
Navy and we just said ‘‘put 15,000 in there,” and 15,000 were written 
in. We had a small number of marines and we felt lke we were 
justified to have more. So several times I said it ought to be at least 
four divisions. 

Now we have to justify that. So we will take that up from a 
military standpoint. 

Now let’s hear from our distinguished colleague 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him one or two questions, please? 

The CHairMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Mansfield, you mentioned the fact that the 
Marine Corps has been emasculated by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, isn’t that a direct reflection of what the Presi- 
dent thought, of his ideas, judging by his public comments about this 
branch of the service? 

Mr. Mansrieip. Well, I don’t care to be drawn into that con- 
troversy, but it is my understanding that the Joint Chiefs of Statf 
are the ones who give and affix a final O. K. on the budget, which in 
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turn is approved by the Secretary of Defense. I am sure that the 
gentleman from California will recall the great to-do made by Secre- 
tary Johnson about how be did not intend to emasculate the Marine 
Corps. But he will also recall that some people had to almost get 
down on their knees to get permission from Secretary Johnson, 
within the budget allowance, to keep in existence eight and possibly 
nine battalion landing teams instead of the six originally planned. 

Mr. Jounson. I recall that very well, and I recall how he did some 
other things besides hurting the Marine Corps, and how he stood up 
downtown there and he said we are in better combat shape than we 
have ever been since the war, when we reduced all along the line 
everywhere. 

Mr. MANsrFre_p. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Now | wanted to ask you this question. From the 
questions of Mr. Rivers, | got this idea. Your idea is that the Marine 
Corps is a completely autonomous organization; in other words, they 
have everything for a balanced force. 

Mr. Mansrievp. A self-contained organization within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they have the combat troops and all support- 
ing elements—the air, tanks, and all the mechanism. Well, isn’t it a 
regular army, then? It could fight a war all by itself, any place? 

Mr. Mansrirtp. No. The Army couldn’t do it, either, because 
you have to consider all the services together. This is a shoulder-to- 
shoulder operation in which the Marines play a very important and 
significant part, especially in the beginning. If we had had four war- 
size Marine divisions, two on each coast, at the outbreak of hostilities 
last June, it is my belief—I may be wrong, but it is my belief—that 
the Korean War would have been ended sometime in September, 
certainly not later than October, because you would have had the 
divisions in readiness to go. They could have gone. They are self: 
contained and they could have carried on and done something 

Mr. Jounson. But | can’t see the distinetion—I am just trying ta 
find out what is the right thing to do— between the autonomy of the 
Marines and the autonomy of the Army. The Army has everything, 
except a tactical air arm organic to the Army. They are trying to get 
it now. 

Mr. MansFiE_p. That is true. 

Mr. Jonnson. The Air Force control that. But you control your 
own tactical air force. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Why is the Army going to get it? Because they 
have seen what the Marines have been able to do in Korea. Now 
they are changing their viewpoint. 

Mr. Rivers. You are arguing for the Marine Corps bill. 

The CHarrMAN. Let’s don’t talk about taking anything from the 
Air Force and giving it back to the Army now, because that is a hot 
potato. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what is going on. But the Marine Corps 
has more than any other service in the way of having a complete 
tactical organization. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s make a little progress. Mr. Price— 

Mr. Jounson. It looks like you will have two competing land 
armies. 
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Mr. Mansrie.tp. No; nothing could be further from our thoughts 
than what you state, Mr. Johnson, because we want the Marines to 
remain a part of the Naval Establishment. We don’t want a second 
land army. And we didn’t have a second land army when we had 6 
divisions ‘during the late war, comprising something like 480,000 men 
in the corps. 

Mr. Jounson. It looks like that is what you are going to have, 
though. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no. 

The CHairmMan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Pricer. Mr. Mansfield, doesn’t it all get around to this: 2 years 
ago, don’t you remember how everybody was thinking about nothing 
but economy? Don’t you think Mr. Johnson and his cutting of the 
Military Establishment, not only cut the Marine Corps but all other 
parts of the establishment—don’t you think he was possibly the first 
victim of this Republican economy in those days? 

Mr. Mansrietp. There is no question he was a victim of the 
economy drive. | think in justice to Mr. Johnson it should be stated 
there was a great hue and cry throughout the country about economy 
at that time. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Mansrretp. When he said he cut out the fat but retained the 
muscle, we find out since of course that that is not correct. 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman, let us not have in the record that this 
economy drive was sponsored by the Republicans. The record shows 
that when the Republicans were in porn of the Congress more 
money was spent for our national defense than when the Congress was 
under the control of the Democrats. Why bring in this Republican 
and Democrat business? 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait one minute, now. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s lay off this politics. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s don’t be too jealous here. 

Mr. Cour. All right. Why start these things. 

The Cuarrman. Now let us hear from a distinguished marine 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I hadn’t finished. The gentleman from 
Montana had not completely answered the question which I raised 
yesterday. This is my apprehension: It is my belief that one of the 
reasons Why the Marine Corps has done such a splendid job is because 
the Commandant has spent so much of his time looking after his men, 
literally and figuratively living with his men. The first information 
the country had that a marine division was to leave the coast of 
California last summer to go to Korea was when the newspaper said 
the Commandant was down along the wharf patting the boys on the 
back and telling them to go‘and do a good job. That is the sort of 
thing the Commandant has done that has helped make the corps do 
such a good job. Iam fearful that if this added duty of being a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs is put upon him, it will necessarily result in his 
neglect of the morale phase of the forces. I would like to have your 
opinion and the judgment of the Marine Corps reservists who have 
considered this whole problem as to whether that will result or not. 

Mr. Mansrie.tp. Mr. Cole, I think you have a good point there. 
But when you consider that it is not unusual for members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to travel about the country quite freely to give talks 
on national defense and other matters related to it, when you consider 
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that Generals Vandenberg and Collins, and I believe Admiral Sherman 
have all been to Korea on more than one occasion to visit their troops 
in action, and to inspect the fleet, I think you could reasonably allow 
a certain amount of leeway there and still continue to expect that the 
Commandant of the Corps would keep alive that personal touch with 
his men. Incidentally, General Cates has been to Korea as well as 
the members of the Joint Chiefs. He went out and saw the First 
Division off before they left California for Korea last summer. While 
I believe you have a point there, Mr. Cole, I think that the Comman- 
dant would see to it that this personal touch which is so important 
will still be continued. 

Mr. Cote. Is it the considered judgment of the members of the 
Marine Corps Reserve that this added duty upon the Commandant 
will not interfere with his present duties and responsibilities in con- 
nection with the morale and readiness of the Corps? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; it is as far as I know. 

Mr. Cour. That it will not interfere? 

Mr. MansrFrevp. It will not interfere. 

Mr. Corr. One other question. I was struck by Admiral Sher- 
man’s statement the day before yesterday in which he said that the 
justification for the Marine Corps was to act as the Navy’s policeman 
and support naval operations and nothing else. What naval oper- 
ations are now under way in the Korean War in connection with 
which there is a Marine division fighting on the land? Can you tell 
me? 

Mr. MansrFievtp. As far as the Division in Korea is concerned, I 
understand it is entirely under the Army and the only thing that I 
could think of which would fit in with that statement would be the 
ship’s company on the New Jersey, Missouri, or other battleships or 
cruisers. 

Mr. Cour. Yes. But the fact is that this Marine division, on 
land fighting under Army control, has no relationship whatever with 
naval operations? 

Mr. MANsFIELD. It is under the Army and answerable to the Army. 

Mr. Cote. So there is an illustration where right at this very time 
we have Marines fighting and having no connection whatever with a 
naval operation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. The Marines act under the direction 
of the President. 

Mr. Corr. All right. 

The CuarrmMan. And the same thing happened in World War 
II, when the Marines fought at Belleau Wood, and when the 
Marines fought all through the Civil War. 

Mr. Van Zanot. And World War II, Mr. Chairman. 

The CxHarrman. And World War Il. Now let’s hear from 
another distinguished marine of whom we are very proud. General 
Devereux, this is the first time the committee has had the privilege 
of having you before us. We remember quite well the great record 
you made at Wake Island. We were all sitting here and were sym- 
pathizing with you. We know all about the great service that you 
rendered. We are proud to have you here. You are a Member of 
the Congress and we are proud to have you here as a witness on this 
important bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I put something in the 
record at this point? 
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The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
insert in the record at this point copies of letters from the AMVETS, 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, and the Navy League of the United States, in 
support of this legislation. 

The CuHatrman. All right, put it im. Put it in after General 
Devereux’s statement. Go ahead now, General. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
1 feel very much honored in being allowed to appear before you. 
| appear before vou as a representative of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the Marine Corps, of which | am an honorary member, and 
also xs an individual who is vitally interested in the defense of our 
country. Our colleague, Mr. Mansfield, covered the situation quite 
thoroughly, I believe, and I am thoroughly in agreement with the 
statements that he has made. However, | have recorded or jotted 
down a few notes here and with vour permission I will read those and 
then go ahead and expand on it just a little bit. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead, General. 

Mr. Devereux. | should like to outline briefly before this commit- 
tee certain thoughts born of many years in uniform, in many places 
across the world and in many situations. 

This Nation cannot afford the luxury of putting all its military eggs 
in one basket, be it a bomb basket, a torpedo basket, a jet basket, or 
a tank basket. This is one reason that I favor additional Marine 
divisions. This is a reason that | favor additional Marine air as part 
of our expanding strength. If history teaches us anything, and I 
think it does, the times ery out for a Marine Corps of sufficient size 
to meet the requirements which the logic of world events will un- 
erringly place upon it. 

If there is any serious question as to the exact number of marines our 
country needs, I believe we should have more than enough rather than 
less than enough. 

The United States of America can ill afford to enter the years ahead 
with a Defense Establishment so completely unbalanced that each 
police action we may have to meet will continue to tie up the officers 
and men of the United States Army at a time when they could be used 
to much better advantage in the training and expansion of new troops 
into additional fighting units. 

I believe it is dangerous, unnatural, and criminal to blind ourselves 
to the need for highly mobile, superbly trained striking forces capable 
of devastating retaliatory blows or of preventing attack at all by 
their posed readiness. Historically, this has been a Marine mission. 
Historically, it has been performed in the highest traditions of the 
Corps and the country. The mission and roles of the several services 
certainly place a high priority on the Corps to provide this force in 
readiness. This never has been nor should it be an Army primary 
mission in all save major actions. 


a 


And even then, we must make the fine distinction as to how many 
Army troops we can legitimately spare at times when new battalions 
and regiments and divisions are crying for trained cadre troops. 

From my personal experience, and admitting a very natural 
bias for the way the Marine Corps gets dirty jobs done with dispatch, 
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| recommend in the strongest terms a Marine Corps now and for the 
foreseeable future having sufficient striking power to place two di- 
visions and two wings on both our ocean “flanks. I am personally 
convinced that two divisions of marines as part of the Pacific Fleet 
Marine Force and two as part of the Fleet Marine Force Atlantic 
would not only serve as a major deterrent to any breach of the peace 
but as a major tactical weapon in blunting any sudden enemy move 
for bases or strategic oil or mineral fields. With these divisions must 
go their air arm, ready for a multitude of missions from tactical front- 
line support to evacuation of wounded, and cargo drops. 

[ make this plea with the full realization that this must be accom- 
panied by a sufficient build-up of the other service arms so as to give 
us a defense team with proper balance. I ask nothing for the Corps 
at the expense of the other services, nov do I suggest that our country 
be sold short by having in its arsenal a tool of undoubted heart but 
insufficient sinew. 

So much for my thoughts on preparedness and their impact upon 
the important matters before this committee today. As part of this 
whole preparedness package the matter of adequate representation 
on the Join! Chiefs is inextricably bound up in this debate. 1 deny 
any and all allegations from whatever source that the Joint Chiefs are 
familiar with, take into consideration or are impressed with the capa- 
bilities of the Corps or the views of the Commandant. 

Briefly, gentlemen, | present my views and I do not present them 
in an effort to safeguard the existence of the Marine Corps. That is 


not the question before us today. It is the question of how we can 
best be prepared to defend our country. This question of a force in 
readiness, I think, is extremely important. And [ believe Mr. Mans- 


field has brought that out. 

And another point that I would like to make in that connection: 
Should we have this force in readiness, we would not then have to 
disrupt the lives of our reserves as we did so recently. They would be 
called in later on if we go into an expanded war. But it is that initial 
push, that if you have this force in readiness you can call on them and 
they will be ready to go and they will be properly trained. 

Another important thing: Through the very existence of the Corps 
in sufficiently large units, you gentlemen will then have a yardstick 
upon which to measure the rest of the services. I believe that that is 
extremely important. 

Now, the question of the Commandant being on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I believe that through his cross education, which has now 
been recognized in all of the services today—as you know, in the 
various joint schools that we have that are made up of people from the 


"Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, the State Department and all, 


and the Department of Commerce, there is a erying recognition for 
people in high level who have had ‘that cross education. The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps has that education. And I believe that 
he can contribute not only to small operations or the small field per- 
haps of amphibious operations, but he can contribute to the larger 
picture 

Another thing that [ want to touch on just a moment is something 

believe is extremely importnat to us Members of Congress. During 
the Senate hearings, Mr. Nicholas Brown, who had been Assistant 
Secretarv of the Navy, said when he testified before that committee, 
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“Well, now, gentlemen, that I am not a member of the Naval Estab- 
lishment I feel I can speak out.’”’ Those may not be his exact words, 
but there is the very definite implication there that even he as a civilian 
was constrained not to speak out. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of some of the people who would be on 
the Joint Chiefs. I mean this is a long-range program. But I 
sincerely believe that the Commandant is the only one who can speak 
out for the Corps. It is for that reason or one of the reasons that I 
urge his inclusion on the Joint Chiefs. 

Some questions have come up about a balance of power on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or the question of votes. It is my understanding that 
there is no question of votes at all. If they arrive at a unanimous 
decision on some plan after discussing it thoroughly, then they will so 
report to the Secretary of Defense or to the President, as the case may 
be, if the President wishes that report. But should there be a strong 
conviction by any one of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
the decision is wrong, then he should be and is, I believe, privileged to 
have direct access to the Secretary of Defense and to the President 
of the United States. 

Now, unless the Commandant of the Corps is on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, he will not have that access. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, General. It is always a 
pleasure to have your observations. 

(The letter from the AMVETS is as follows:) 

May 23, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: AMVETS, American Veterans of World War II, hereby 
express our support for 8S. 677, a bill fixing the Merine Corps personnel strength 
and establishing the relationship of the Marine Corps Commandant as a consultant 
member to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Our support for this legislation is in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed by our National Executive Committee last month. 

AMVETS are mindful of the outstanding role played by the Marine Corps in 
the history of the United States. Personnel expansion to four full-strength com- 
bat divisions increases the military power of the Armed Forces; establishing the 
Marine Corps Commandant as a consultant member to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recognizes his position and affords him the opportunity of being heard on matters 
pertaining to Marine Corps operations. 

AMVETS are justly proud of our members who served in the United States 
Marine Corps and we acknowledge their assertion: ‘‘There’s no such thing as an 
ex- Marine.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, Jr., 
National Legislative Director, AMVETS. 
(The letter from the Veterans of Foreign Wars is as follows:) 
May 22, 1951, 
Hon. Cart Vinson, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: This is to express the interest and wholehearted sup- 
port of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States with respect to S. 677, a 
bill to fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps and to estab- 
lish the relationship of the Commandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It is my understanding this bill has been approved by the Senate and 
will be up for consideration by your committee In the very near future. 

The position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars on this matter was arrived at by 
study and action of our National legislative committee and subsequent action by 
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our last national encampment. It has long been the belief of our organization 
that the Marine Corps is one of the most vital and effective components of the 
armed services and that in order to insure that the corps can fulfill its important 
mission there should be at least four full-strength combat divisions and four full- 
strength air wings with the necessary supporting organizations. 

The VFW had previously gone on record suggesting that the Commandant of 
the corps be made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In view of the Senate 
action in providing that the Commandant shall be a consultant to, rather than a 
member of, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I am sure no serious objection would be 
raised to this change in the legislation as adopted by the Senate. 

We are hopeful, and may we respectfully urge, that the House Armed Services 
Committee give early and favorable consideration to 8. 677 and that it be adopted 
by the House and approved by the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. Ketcuum, Director. 


(The letter from the American Legion is as follows:) 


May 23, 1951. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: The National Organization of the American Legion is very 
glad to support 8. 677 as amended, same being a bill to fix the personnel strength 
of the United States Marine Corps, and to establish the relationship of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is my understanding that the bill was passed unanimously by the Senate 
and is now being considered by your committee. 

The American Legion has always been a great believer in the Marine Corps 
and all that it stands for. 

It is my understanding that, as amended, the bill calls for the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to be a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on all problems 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We respectfully request that the House Armed Services Committee favorably 
report S. 677, as amended, and would appreciatee your cooperation along these 
lines. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, and kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mixes D. KENNEDY, Director. 

(The letter from the Disabled American Veterans is as follows:) 

May 24, 1951. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: It is my understanding that the Committee on Armed 
Services is now considering the bill, 8. 677, to fix the personnel strength of the 
United States Marine Corps so as to insure the existence of four full strength 
combat divisions and four full strength air wings, and to insure the participation 
of the Commandant of the Marine Corps in the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The approval of this legislation will result in the Marine Corps assuming for the 
first time in its history a well-defined statutory role as an effective part of our 
total defense structure. During these times of grave international tension when 
the forces of communism can move in any direction deterimental to our national 
interests it is extremely important that we have available at all times the Nation’s 
ready forces. History shows that time and time again the United States Marine 
Corps has always been ready to meet such emergencies with an effective comba 
team. 

In behalf of the Disabled American Veterans I urge your committee to favor- 
ably report the bill, 8. 677, to the House and that every available parliamen- 
tary means be utilized to bring about early enactment of this highly meritorious 
legislation. 

Very sincerely vours, 
Francis M. Sutiivan, 
National Legislative Director. 
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(The letter from the Reserve Officers Association of the United 

States is as follows:) 
May 23, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dar Mr. Vinson: The Reserve Officers Association wishes to advise vou of 
its interest in 8. 677, a bill to fix the personnel strength of the United States 
Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent 
member of the Joint. Chiefs of Staff. As you know, our membership consists of 
Reserve officers of all the military services. Our association is officially on record 
as endorsing both the principle that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as the proposa! that Marine Corps 
streneth be fixed at 400,000. 

We in the Reserves feel strongly that there is a great need within our total 
miiitary organization for a combatant Marine Corps of a size sufficient to permit 
it to function effectively in our Nation’s wars. We do not believe that our 
national defense can afford to dissipate the talents and capabilities of a combatant 
Marine Corps of adequate size. As shock troops, as specialists in amphibious 
warfare, and as ready troops to serve either with the Army or Navy, they are 
without peer in the world. 

The Reserves of all the services are extremely anxious that our military strue- 
ture be maintained at its maximum efliciencv. We feel that one of the best wavs 
this can be accomplished would be the assurance that there will be four marine 
divisions and four marine air wings, along with supporting ground troops. We 
also feel that in order to avoid the charge that a second land army is being created 
it is quite proper that Senator Douglas is amending his bill to limit the Marine 
Corps to a total personnel ceiling of 400,000. It is our understanding that the bill 
as introduced contained an error which would make it appear that the 400,000 
was a floor and not a ceiling. In this we could not concur. We do coneur if the 
bill is amended as above. 

We also believe that our military councils would be greatly strengthened by 
the addition of the Commandant of the Marine Corps as a member on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Accordingly, we solicit your support and trust that vou will make our position 
known in such manner as you deem best. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. A. Evans, Erecutive Director. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Smart, give me the Unification <Act 
there. If you put the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
wouldn’t that section of the unification law have to be amended and 
the amendment would have to be to the unification law? Isn’t that 
correct, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Core. I would think so. 

The CHatrrMan. Well, now, get that unification section out. 

Now, I remember quite well when I began to talk here about four 
divisions and it was due to the fact that [ wanted a force in being. 
L visualized that it would be highly beneficial to the country if we had 
two Marine Corps divisions abroad, in Europe, and then had two 
divisions in this country. That is the reason why I have always been 
of the opinion that there must be some kind of floor under the marines, 
because they would be a force in being that could be deployed and 
used anywhere in times of emergency. 

Now, I have known the Marine Corps for along time. IT remember 
when General Barnett and General Russell and General LeJeune and 
General Neville and General Fuller and General Butler and General 
Holcomb and General Vandegrift, all of them, used to come up here. 
| want to ask the committee to have General Vandegrift and General 
Holcomb to come down here and talk to the committee. Ll know 
practically all these others that I have served with here are dead. 
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They were great men, particularly General LeJeune, outstanding in 
World War I, and General Neville, and all of them. So if there are 
no questions from members of the committee to General Devereux, 
we well 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask a question. 

The CuarrMan. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. JoHNsSoNn. You stated very emphatically that in your opinion 
and [ assume it is based on experience and a lot of thought—that you 
didn’t believe that any members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could 
truthfully and adequately represent the views and the missions of the 
Marine Corps. 

Would vou expound on that a little more, please? Is that a correct 
statement of what vou said? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. The Chief of Naval Operations by 
training is not qualified to know anything about the land operations of 
the marines. The Chief of Staff of the Army knows, of course, about 
land operations, but I doubt that he knows about amphibious opera- 
tions and the integration that is necessary. I think that the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force or the reaction we bave had from the operation 
of the Air Force in Korea today indicates that there has been some- 
thing lacking there in the appreciation, for instance, of close air 
support which the Marine Corps and the Navy have gone along with 
very thoroughly. 

I give you these as examples. And perhaps if I should dig down 
deeper, I can find others. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you may extend your remarks if you wish, 
when you get a chance to look at your testimony. You may think of 
some others. I want to ask you one other thing and that is along the 
line of Mr. Cole’s question of Mr. Mansfield. 

I saw something of the marines in the First World War when they 
were part of the Second Division. Then I read a lot about them in 
the Second World War and have come in contact with some of them. 
Of course, I don’t think there is any group—and I am trving to find 
out, | talked to Mr. Mansfield vesterday—anv group that has the 
spirit and the morale and the unity that the marines have. 

Isn’t there a danger, if vou get the corps too large, that you will 
lose that peculiar and fighting capability that the marines have? 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir; | don’t think so. Actually during this 
last war the corps was larger. I mean it is awful hard to put vour 
finger right on the various things that have contributed to the marines’ 
morale, but | may say this, that as an acting corporal myself, as soon 
as I had finished recruit training I started drilling into these young 
recruits, who are a little bit vounger than I, that they were in the 
best outfit in the world. [| mean it is a matter of a build-up. 

That is one thing that contributes to it. [| think another thing is 
the fact that in the Marine Corps we are extremely strict and we 
make the men love it and they do. In turn, the officers look out for 
their men. That is one of the things that contributes to it. There 
are a lot of things that enter into it. 

The CHarrMan. In discussing with members of the Department of 
Defense at various times this idea of four divisions that is running 
through my mind, they raised the same point that Mr. Johnson just 
raised. They said, ‘‘ Now, if vou make it too large, they will lose their 
efficiency and will not be quite as efficient as thev are now.” 
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You don’t think that is sound? 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Sasscer. If we listened to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. 
Chairman, we wouldn’t have any Marine Corps. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is it not true that during World War 
I and and II you expanded the Marines to possibly 500,000 and you 
maintained the same esprit de corps during the periods of World 
War I and II as vou did during peacetimes? 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t think there is any question about it. 

The CHairman. There is one question we have to look into. If 
we have a force of four combatant divisions, you have to see what it is 
going to cost. Admiral Sherman put some figures in the record on 
that. We have to make a thorough analysis of those figures. Mr. 
Mansfield referred to that. But certainly we should maintain a force 
in being that is ready, trained, and equipped to meet any national 
emergency and to be utilized in any field if the emergency arises that 
is necessary. We are going to have a very careful hearing on this 
bill. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General Devereux, I would like to get your idea of the 
way in which we could possibly gage the proper size for the Marine 
Corps. Now in years gone by, when they were related to the number 
of ships as ship’s companies, the problem was simple. But now that 
the function has really changed from that of sea-going to amphibious 
and actually conducting a major operation ashore, their function 
becomes different and, therefore, their size should become different. 

Now they are being transported on transports rather than just 
on men-of-war. Now, he can we reconcile the job that the Army 
has to do, the job that the Marine Corps has to do, and how can we 
determine the relationship of size of the Marine Corps to the other 
services? For instance, I see no reason in the world why we should 
tie a percentage figure to the Navy. The functions are entirely 
different. The things that they are going to be called upon to do are 
different. Since the facts and the functions are different, how can 
you possibly tie percentages? 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t think we can. For instance, we could use 
plenty of Marine divisions in Korea today, but we do not have the 
need for an expanded Navy at the moment. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Then the reverse may be the case. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. What is your recommendation? 

Mr. Devereux. What is that? 

Mr. Bares. Then what would your recommendation be as to the 
size of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it appears from the study made by other 
people, and I concurred in it, that with the four combat divisions and 
the four air wings with supporting troops and all, that that appears 
to be a size necessary at the present time, and I believe with the facili- 
ties the Marine Corps has today that they could support that number 
of divisions, that it wouldn’t expand their headquarters a great deal, 
that it wouldn’t expand—probably not their headquarters at all, and 
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the facilities, for instance, at Camp Pendleton, could take care of 
that number and also down at Lejeune and other places. I imagine 
that that was one of the things that entered into the consideration. 

Mr. Bares. Why not six divisions, as Jim says? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, you can go on like that and go on, I mean 
indefinitely. I think we have to stop some place. We don’t want to 
have a second land army. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, here is what worries me about the Senate 
bill. It says “four full strength combatant divisions.’’ All right. 
Now, what would become of your reserves? Now if you have four full 
combatant divisions, then—we have about 140,000 reservists in the 
Marine Corps. Then if you call your reservists, you would have more 
than four full-strength combatant divisions. 

Mr. Devereux. It would not be necessary, Mr. Chairman, to call 
the Reserves in as we had to do here in this Korean affair, unless we 
went into an all-out war. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now we are putting a floor on the 
Marines. We savy it shall include four full strength combatant divi- 
sions. All right. That is the floor and you are going to keep it. 
Then if you call your reservists in, you certainly 

Mr. Jounson. That is a ceiling, isn’t it, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. No, that is the floor. Or even if it is ceiling, either 
way, it would be the same thing. What would become of your 
reservists? 

Mr. Jonnson. But, Mr. Chairman, you never count the reserves in 
figuring the size of your Army and the Air Force. You count what 
you have in being that can fight. Reserves are called in an emergency 
always. 

The CHarrMAN. But you are bound to have 

The United States Marine Corps within tiie Department of Navy shall include 
four full strength combatant divisions. 

Mr. Patrrerson. That is the Regular Marine Corps, though. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the Regular service. 

Mr. Parrerson. Just like the Army. 

The CHarrMAN. All right. 

Mr. Parrerson. The Army will rely on the National Guard and 
their own reserves to supplement their regular establishment. That 
is all that this particular piece of legislation would do. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Seven or eight million during the last war. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, any further questions of the General? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes, I would like to ask the General one or two ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

General, in the Marine Corps they have had no difficulty with en- 
listments? 

Mr. Devereux. To the best of my knowledge, they have not had 
any difficulties whatsoever. The thing goes up and down a little bit. 
Sometimes they will get a few more recruits during one period than 
they will in another, but generally speaking they have been able to 
meet their requirements. 

Mr. Sasscer. As far as filling their complement, even though it is a 
hard-hitting outfit in which the man knows he will be subjected to 
srobable intensive combat, there is a flow of enlistments to the 
Marine Corps? 
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Mr. Devereux. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Sasscer, there 
have been sufficient people. 

Mr. Sasscer. That would indicate that even though it is difficult 
going, that that spirit, pride of individual service has a tendency to 
draw them in? 

Mr. Devereux. That is what we like to believe, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. The difficulty, as you have seen it as a Marine officer 
and as a Member of the Congress since you have been here, is pri- 
marily one of financing and administration through which the Marines 
have reached the stage of apprehension they are in today, is it not? 

Mr. Devereux. That is true. I think that previous hearings before 
your committee have brought that out. 

Mr. Sasscer. Have very definitely brought it out. 

Mr. Devereux. Definitely. 

Mir. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is your point, too, General—I want to get this plain, 
for the record—that a four-division Marine Corps will be no reflection 
on any other branch of the service? 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, definitely not. I mean, they have different 
missions. 

Mr. Rivers. And that there is no need for the other services to 
feel any apprehension? 

Mr. Devereux. I certainly shouldn’t think so. I don’t know 
why 

Mr. Rivers. Just as the Army develops the Ordnance, and justly 
so, and procures for you your ordnance, including your tanks, there 
shouldn’t be any feeling that the Marines would do anything more than 
have a self-contained unit to do all that it is necessary to obtain the 
first and primary objective in all instances, and be capable of fully 
expanding its capabilities and potentialities? 

Mr. Devereux. That is right, to fit in with the general teamwork 
of the national defense. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. As a team they would be able to go 
there and do the job until the other group got there? 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. As a part of the team. 

Mr. Devereux. As a part of the team. There is no question 
about that, Mr. Rivers. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, a few moments ago I asked you how you 
would determine the size, or select the figure of four divisions. Why 
not six? You indicated that at the present time in your best judg- 
ment four divisions is about the proper figure. Is that correct? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Now, we also know that the six might require more 
than that as time goes on, isn’t that correct, sir? On the other 
hand, if we get back to probable peacetime, it would mean we might 
not need four divisions; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. That is correct. 

Mr. Barres. Then how do you reconcile—— 

Mr. Devereux. I hope those times will come soon. 
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Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. How can you reconcile that with the Senate 
bill, which states this— 

The United States Marine Corps within the Department of the Navy shall include 
four full strength combat divisions. 

Mr. CLeMeEnNTE. Read the rest of it. Read it all. 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t quite follow you. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Mr. Price. | am under the impression that this is the peacetime 
strength of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Sure. 

Mr. Price. Isn’t that correct? You are not advocating that you 
lower this if we get into more settled times, are you? 

Mr. Devereux. That question can be taken-——I mean that is what 
I advocate now and in the foreseeable future, within, say, the next 
20 vears, if we are going to continue with our world leadership and 
we do not settle world conditions, so that it will be possible to reduce 
these forces. But should the conditions in the world change, this 
Congress can very easily reduce that number. As a matter of fact, 
they have done that previously through appropriations. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, in response to my question, you said 
at the present time, under present world conditions, four divisions 
was the appropriate number in your opinion? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And the sequel of that was that if world conditions 
improve, you wouldn’t need that number? 

Mr. Devereux. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Then vou think it is wise for us to put im legislation 
here a definite commitment of having four full strength combat 
divisions? 

Mr. Deverevx. I do. 

Mr. Hess. Sure. 

Mr. Barres. With the point of view if the world situation does 
improve we can come back here and lower it if necessary. 

Mr. Devereux. It can be done very easily by the Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Your only statement was you would rather have too 
many than too few? 

Mr. Devereux. Of course. 

The CHatrMan. Now members of the committee 

Mr. Bares. Is there any military establishment that wouldn’t? 

Mr. Parrerson. | would rather be ready than left and waiting. 
That is the way I feel. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Suppose there was money as we operate at 
present appropriated for the Naval Establishment without specifying 
What part was going to the Marine Corps. You have the Chief of 
Naval Operations—suppose this kind of a situation could arise. You 
would have him with a large voice in saying how much of that would 
go to the Marine Corps and how much would go to the Navy, with 
his knowing much more about the Navy than he does about the 
Marine Corps. 
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Might the situation arise whereby the Marine Corps might not get 
as much of that appropriation as it would if it had a member, that is, 
had the Commandant of the Marine Corps as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to point out exactly what the Marine Corps did need 
at those meetings? 

Mr. Deverevx. I think that is quite true, sir, very true, and if the 
Marine Corps is not represented on that over-all budgeting, why 
that has been one of the means of reducing the Corps. 

The CHarrMan. Now, the committee will recall that a year or two 
ago there was a survey made in the Department of Defense to see if the 
Department of the Air Force could not absorb the Marine Air. When 
that information became public, why, I was requested by the com- 
mittee to take it up with the then Secretary of Defense. The commit- 
tee knows what happened. A denial was put in the Congressional 
Record. 

Now I think we are on sound ground to legislate a force for the 
Marine Corps just as we did for the Navy, the Air Force and the 
Army. We are going to give study to this. We will try to write out 
a worthwhile bill. And at the same time we will have to consider 
section 211, creating the Joint Chiefs of Staff under the National 
Security Act. I am hoping that the committee will broaden its 
study to give consideration to having the three Secretaries being 
established by statute as members of the National Security Council. 
I think, when we begin to deal with the National Security Act, it 
will be worthwhile to look into that because that is a very important 
thing. So we will take a recess-——— 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the general dis- 
cuss, if he is able to, the history of how this 20 percent relationship 
with the Navy first started. It is my recollection that it began 
along in 1910, and at a time when the Marine Corps was purely a 
policeman for the Navy, when the Navy would go into a port and 
after bombardment action the Marine Corps would go ashore and 
secure the port. And that relationship of 20 percent, started then 
and carried on down through 1940-odd, at a time when many people 
were being apprehensive, started to become apprehensive that the 
Marine Corps might fade out and the Navy Committee in the Con- 
gress wrote a provision in the law specifying that the relationship of 
the Marine Corps to the Navy would be 20 percent. 

Now, it is understandable that when the corps was purely a naval 
policeman there might be a percentage relationship used as the yard- 
stick to determine the size of the corps. But actually the operations 
of the Marine Corps go beyond the policeman stage. They are en- 
gaged in land operations, amphibious operations, the size of which 
can’t be determined by the size of our Navy. We might have a vast 
amphibious operation with only a small Navy, and vice versa. 5o 
to me the percentage yardstick is unrealistic. I wonder if you can’t 
trace the history of that 20 percent relationship and, if not, perhaps 
Mr. Hanson ean, because I think it is something that should go in the 
record and we all should know about it before giving up the per- 
centage relationship which Admiral Sherman has recommended that 
we continue in a larger ratio, before we abandon that, for a new 
concept. 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t know how that 20 percent came in, but 
it is my understanding that the 20 percent was a ceiling on the 
Marine Corps. 
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The CHarrMaNn. That was a ceiling. 

Mr. Devereux. And not a floor. We have had that ceiling for a 
number of years. Maybe that came about—I think originally just 
by gentlemen’s agreement in some way. 

The CuHatrMan. You see, Admiral Sherman recommends that it 
be a floor, but as the law is today it is a ceiling. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Let’s have 

Mr. Deverevx. I still don’t think we can relate the two. For in- 
stance, we have had actions before, such as down in Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and San Domingo, that took quite a number of marines. We are 
now in a position today as a world leader. We are going to have 
possibly many more similar actions, only on a much larger scale. So 
it wouldn’t require any naval force to go along, as we did not require 
any to go along to Nicaragua, Haiti, and San Domingo, but we did 
employ a great number of troops there. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Hanson, can you add to that? 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, may I? 

The CHAatRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hanson. I think Mr. Cole stated it pretty well—this relation- 
ship. It is just something that came about in the days when the 
Marine Corps was the Navy’s police force. But it is very interesting 
to note in the table that Admiral Sherman submitted as part of his 
testimony and submitted it here before this committee that during 
the year 1917—18 when we were fighting over in France in World War 
I, the Marine Corps fell to 14.6 percent, and then down to 12.1 per- 
cent, of the strength of the Navy, during those years. Also, it is 
interesting to note that in 1945 the Marine Corps at one time went 
down to a 14.6 percent strength. Actually in that year it fell to a 
strength of 13.1 percent at one time. 

Now, that to my mind emphasizes the unrealistic view of this per- 
centage relationship. Obviously the Navy was greatly expanded in 
World War I and World War II for convoy duty, for actual battle 
duty with the Japanese fleet during World War Il. If the Navy is 
hamstrung, as I see it, with a fixed percentage which provides that 
20 or 25 percent of its strength, must consist of marines, I think you 
are hamstringing them in case they need to greatly expand. 

And that percentage relationship doesn’t give you any organizationa 
structure for the Marines who have to fight and plan within an organi- 
zational structure. 

Mr. Cour. Another factor I think we should have in mind is that 
while the Unification Act spells out in general the mission and function 
of the Marine Corps as being in support of naval operations, it imposes 
on the corps an added duty that has no relationship to the Navy 
whatsoever and that is to do whatever the President may direct. 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Mr. Coie. Now that can’t be measured in terms of the size of the 
Navy, the possible requirements that the President may impose. 

Mr. Hanson. I think one other item that has been somewhat over- 
looked in all cur discussions is section 202 (ec) (1) of the Defense Act, 
that states “notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the 
combatant functions assigned to the military services by sections 205 
(e), 206 (b), 206 (e),’’ which includes the Marine Corps, ‘‘and 208 (f), 
shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated.”’ 
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So I don’t think that, as far as we are concerned, there is any ques- 
tion of the Marine Corps being abolished. We have been emasculated. 

Mr. Jonson. Could you also put this in the record. Was the work 
of the Marines, in fighting with the Army in 1918—was that the first 
time the Marines went into or were integrated with a land army? 

Mr. Devereux. No, I don’t think so, sir. I think throughout the 
history of our country they have fought from time to time, down in 
Florida in the Civil War, and perhaps in the Spanish-American War 
and the War of 1812. 

Mr. Jounson. Practically during their entire history, then, you 
have operated with both branches of the service? 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. With the Navy and the Army both? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now we will take a recess—wait one minute, 
members of the committee. Now ask General Vandegrift and General 
Holeomb— write them a letter and tell them the committee would 
like to have their comments on the Senate bill and that we will set a 
date and contact them when to be here. We will take a recess until 
the first week in June some time. We will continue the hearing at 
that time. We will notify all the members of the committee. 

Mr. Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, just one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mansrietp. I would like to request permission that the 
resolution of the DAR, passed last spring and forwarded to this com- 
mittee, at this time be made a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right; at the close of today’s hearings. 

Mr. Mansrieup. And I would like to call to the chairman’s atten- 
tion that General Vandegrift, one of the former Commandants of the 
Marine Corps, did testify by letter before the Senate committee and 
General Holcomb testified personally. 

The CHatrmMan. We will ask them to come down in person. And 
put in the record all the file that the committee has received in regard 
to this bill. 

Mr. Smart. May I place in the record at this time several state- 
ments in support of S. 677 and companion bills? 

The CHairmMan. That is right. Insert all of the telegrams and 
letters the committee has been receiving. 

(The statements and letters referred to are as follows:) 

The proposal that the strength of the United States Marine Corps be increased 
to 4 division and 4 air wings, with a total of about 400,000 officer and enlisted 
personnel, has my unqualified approval. 

Recent events have demonstrated the soundness of the case for the Marines 
and the mischievous unsoundness of the attempts which have been made in recent 
vears to undermine it. Seemingly emanating from high sources in the Air Force 
and the Army there have been many suggestions that the Marine Corps is no 
longer needed. Its air arm should, it was said, be turned over to the Air Force, 
and its ground troops to the Army. The Marine Corps, has, in the words of one 
of its generals, had to “fight for its life.’”’” Only congressional safeguards embodied 
in legislative provisos have prevented this attack from being successful. 

The American public was not fooled by these arguments, advanced in the name 
of unification, economy, and efficiency. When news reached the United States 
that a few marines had landed in Korea to bolster our hard-pressed and heroic 
Army units, the whole country breathed a sigh of relief. When the news came 
further, that a limited force of marines, hastily assembled from the ends of the 
earth (some from the Mediterranean) had without special training been able to 
effect the marvelous amphibious landing at Inchon last September, the American 
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public had its confidence reassured. If there is a swift and difficult job of this 
kind to be done, the marines will be equal to it. 

So far as we can foresee in the future, it will be of inestimable value to the 
security of the United States to have a substantial force of the training and esprit 
de corps of the Marine Corps, ready for instantaneous action in whatever part of 
the earth our protagonist may elect to strike at the free world. 

The Marine Corps has specialized in some of the most necessary modern opera- 
tions of war. Before World War IJ, the Marine Corps had made more than 160 
landings in all parts of the world, but no military force had ever made a successful 
landing on a beach defended by modern artillery, pillboxes, and machine guns. 
The Marines began studying this problem in 1921. They developed new landing 
methods. They initiated dive bombing and air transport service during combat. 
They trained the First and Third Army divisions for the landings in North Africa 
and the Seventh and Ninth Army divisions for landings in the Pacific. They 
themselves formed the shock troops in the amphibious landings from Guadalcanal 
to Okinawa, suffering 19,500 deaths in these operations out of a total strength of 
$85,000. 

The air functions of the Marine Corps can never be satisfactorily transferred to 
the Air Force, because the latter has always deprecated tactical air support of 
ground troops, which is the stock in trade of Marine Air. The Marines have 
their airmen trained to work in perfect coordination with ground commanders. 
Nor is it within the bounds or probability that the Army could successfully take 
over the infantry functions of the Marine Corps. The latter, being a small force, 
can develop certain special qualities that would be difficult for the Army by virtue 
of its very bigness. The Marines constitute what in military parlance is called 
an elite corps. It has always been against American tradition for our Army 
to have elite units. 

There would probably be a good deal of resentment throughout the country 
if any such policy were ever attempted. But with a small, separate group, closely 
associated with the Navy, and wearing a distinct uniform, it has been possible 
to develop a body of men proud of a unique tradition. When free to set its own 
specifications, the Marine Corps has had the highest physical qualifications. It 
has insisted on rigid drill and discipline. It has promoted the idea that the pur- 


pose of being a marine is to fight. As a result, these “‘soldiers of the sea’ have 
been the first to fight in every war in which we have been engaged through 175 
vears up to Korea. More than ever now we need this type of readiness (along 


with other defense preparations) and we should have more of it. 


Hon. Cart VINSON, May 18, 1951. 
Chairman of Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washinaton, D.C 

Drar Mr. Vinson: I enclose a statement for the record which I would like 
to have inserted on next Wednesday. 

Thanking you for this opportunity and with best regards always, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
THURMOND CHATHAM. 


STATEMENT Re MARINE Corps BILL S. 677 


The Marine Corps has played and continues to play such an important part 
in the defenses of the country that I deem it fitting that the strength of the corps 
should be increased to at least 400,000 men. 

The high morale and splendid spirit of this organization is felt throughout the 
country, and I feel it would be in the interest of our national defense to make this 
increase and for the Commandant of the Marine Corps to be a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

THURMOND CHATHAM, 
Representative, Fifth District, North Carolina, 


May 21, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DrEAR CHAIRMAN Vinson: I appreciate so very much this opportunity which 
you have given me to make a statement to your committee in connection with 
consideration of 8. 677, a bill to fix the personnel strength of the United States 
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Marine Corps and to establish the relationship of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the same measure having been approved by 
the Armed Services Committee of the Senate and passed on May 4, last, by the 
Senate. 

This measure, as introduced in the Senate, was a companion measure to one 
which I have been pleased to introduce in the House—H. R. 2014. The original 
Senate bill, as would my own bill, would, under section 2, make the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—other 
features of H. R. 2014 being in all important respects similar to the pending 
measure. As you are aware, section 2 of 8. 677 was amended by the Senate 
committee to give the Commandant of the Marine Corps the status of consultant 
with the JCS—and the Senate saw fit to retain this amendment. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I most strongly urge the favorable considera- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee of the House with respect to 8. 677, but 
at the same time, I respectfully submit and suggest that the provisions of section 2 
of 8. 677 be further amended to reinstate the features of the original measure and 
my own bill—namely, to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Whether rightly so or not, it has been said that the Marine Corps has suffered 
during the process of unification. Should such be true, it is a situation certainly 
not intended by the Congress in enacting unification legislation. Impairment of 
the Marine Corps, to the contrary notwithstanding, the fact remains that under 
the increased complexities of the Department of Defense and the unification 
program generally the Commandant of the Marine Corps does not enjoy the 
easy and free access to the JCS that was possible and which constituted normal 
procedure prior to passage of the Unification Act of 1947. Indeed, it is my 
understanding that testimony presented to the Senate Armed Services during 
consideration of this measure revealed that the Marine Corps Commandant has 
attended only six meetings of the JCS since 1947 and the implementation of the 
Unification Act. I do not mean to imply that the Marine Corps has been pur- 
posely excluded nor that is is not properly consulted, but we thus see that the 
traditional and acceptable role of the Marine Corps Commandant with relation 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been disrupted and the need has therefore arisen 
to fix by statute the role of the Marine Corps in this regard. 

I would appear to be addressing myself for the most part to section 2 and I 
wish to say that I do this advisedly since it is my opinion that there is a general 
feeling of acceptance of the advisability at this time of expanding the Marine 
Corps in line with the provisions of section 1—to expand the corps from its present 
complement of approximately 207,000 to four full-strength combat divisions, 
together with four full-strength air wings and such other services as may be organic 
therein, the mandate herein being the maintenance of Marine Corps strength at 
not less than 400,000 personnel. 

While in recent years, including World War II, the strength of the Marine Corps 
has been much less than that number, we know that during World War I the 
strength of our Marine Corps was approximately 486,000, and, as we know, it 
suffered no diminution of its illustrious esprit de corps and fighting spirit and abil- 
itv from such expansion. Therefore, I feel that the committee will find no need 
to address itself in undue proportion to this section of the bill as the time has ar- 
rived when a doubling of the strength of the corps is a most pressing necessity and 
most desirable in the interest of strengthening the over-all effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces with a minimum expenditure of funds. Certainly, if the strength 
of the Marine Corps is thus increased—it would seem logical and proper that the 
importance of the Commandant of the Marine Corps is correspondingly increased. 
He should thus be made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This, in my opin- 
ion, we must approve and provide. This recommendation is not a new or novel 
suggestion. Such was proposed and advanced some years ago by President 
Roosevelt when the strength of the Marine Corps was far under that proposed in 
S. 677 and the bill which I have been pleased to introduce in this connection. The 
morale of our great Marine Corps requires this action; the over-all effectiveness of 
our unified Armed Forces, our fighting team, requires it and I sincerely trust and 
urge that the Armed Services Committee of the House will act favorably upon and 
recommend enactment of this legislation. Such action is of urgent importance in 
the building up of the defense and security of our country. 

With kindest regards and highest esteem, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joe L. Evins, 
Member of Congress? 
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May 21, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: Pursuant to your letter of May 17, I am enclosing here- 
with a short statement concerning my bill, H. R. 2132, for insertion in the commit- 
tee record on Wednesday, May 23, in conjunction with your committee’s hearings 
on the Marine Corps bill, 8S. 677. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. HokEveEn, 
Member of Congress, Eighth District of Iowa, 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES B. HoEvEN, oF Iowa, SuBMITTED TO 

THE House CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, REGARDING H. R. 2132 ANnbD 
S. 677 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee on Armed Services, on January 
29, 1951, I introduced H. R. 2132 which was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. This bill would fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine 
Corps and make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Your committee is now considering S. 677, which passed the Senate on May 4, 
1951, Section 1 of my bill, H. R. 2132, and section 1 of 8. 677 are identical. 

Whereas section 2 of my bill, H. R. 2132, provides that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps shall be a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the bill 
S. 677 under consideration only provides that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on all problems before the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Personally, I fee! that the Commandant of the Marine Corps is entitled to be a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I, therefore, express the hope 
that the Committee on Armed Services will amend 8. 677 accordingly. However, 
if such amendment is not adopted by your committee, I am in favor of 8. 677 as 
it passed the Senate. This legislation is a step in the right direction and is long 
overdue. 


May 22, 1951. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR Mr. Vinson: Your letter of May 17, 1951, regarding the Marine Corps 
bill, S. 677, has been received. 

Enclosed please find my statement on this very important legislation. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to vou for giving me 
this occasion to express my views. 

Sincerely, - 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr, 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Committee on Armed Services, I 
appreciate the opportunity to express my endorsement of 8. 677, the Marine 
Corps bill. I have introduced similar legislation in the House along with others. 

Since 1775 the United States Marine Corps has proved that it embodies the 
finest and most proficient type of military organization for the missions it is called 
upon to perform. The record of its fighting ability and esprit de corps has been 
expounded so many times that it is needless to point this out to vour committee. 

I have analyzed carefully the pros and cons of this bill. It is my belief that it is 
in the interest of our national defense to have a Marine Corps organization of 
four complete divisions, four full-strength air wings and such other units as are 
necessary for an effective fighting component as recommended by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. This is a wise move and a necessary one. If the United 
States had such an organization in being at the start of the Korean conflict the 
far eastern situation would not be as serious as we find it today or as it has bee 
for the past 11 months 

I strongly urge that if the Commandant of the Marines is not given a place on 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a provision be written into the law for his attendance at 
all the Joint Chiefs’ of Staff meetings. I believe he should be a member of the 
Joint Chiefs with full rights and privileges as such, but if this is not possible, the 
above-mentioned compromise would be most helpful. The Joint Chiefs, in m 

estimation, would benefit immeasurably from the counsel, advice, and the direct 


participation of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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In conclusion, the age-old trade-mark of the Marine Corps, “Semper Fidelis,”’ 
should be the beacon light for prompt enactment of this legislation. 
I appreciate this opportunity to express my views on this legislation. 


May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: I have been advised that the bill to fix the personnel 

strength of the United States Marine Corps and make the Commandant of the 
Marine Co~ps @ permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is coming up before 
your committee in the very near future. I need not tell you of the great record of 
the United States Marines, for I can well remember last summer when you were 
quoted as having stated the desirability of having the strength of the Marines 
brought to four fully equipped war-size divisions, with accompanying air squad- 
rons. 
As a former marine, | am somewhat prejudiced, but I feel that the reeord of 
accomplishment of the Marine Corps is so noteworthy and persuasive in itself that 
no prejudice or personal desire can in any way either help or hinder the arguments 
in favor of increasing the size the corps. The proposed legislation, of course, in 
no way casts reflection on the capabilities of any of the other branches of the service. 
It merely recognizes the necessity of having at all times an effective force-in-being 
to meet any emergency which might arise. Had we had a Marine strength of 
400,000 men on June 25 of last year, at the time of the invasion of South Korea, 
we know that it would not then have been necessary to throw into the maelstrom 
of battle bovs 17 and 18 vears old, without sufficient training, many of whom lost 
their lives as a result of that lack. This legislation is not designed to authorize 
the Marines in any way to trespass on the functions of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. It is intended to give to the United States a shock force of capable, 
seasoned, well-rounded troops who can meet any requirement and hold for a 
sufficient length of time in order to allow the build-up of the other branches of the 
service. 

It seems to me that the national interest of this country makes it crystal clear 
that we need such an organization, made up of volunteers, experienced and trained 
combat soldiers, with their own air arm to support their action, self-sufficient and 
always ready. The marines have proven that if there is to be such an organiza- 
tion, they are the ones who should comprise it. 

The recent book written by Margaret Higgins about the war in Korea gives elo- 
quent testimony as to the very great abilities of the Marine Corps in this particular 
respect. She graphically describes how, when the marines reached Korea, their 
professional, experienced manner gave courage and strength to all the men who 
were then fighting around Pusan. 

As passed by the Senate, this legislation authorizes and calls for building 
the marines up to a strength of 400,000 but does not make that figure a “floor 
strength.’”’ As passed by the Senate, the bill also provides that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps shall be an adviser to the Joint Chiefs of Staff rather than a 
member of that body. It was recognized that these changes make the legislation 
more practical and at the same time accomplish the purpose of giving to this 
nation the best trained and most well equipped force-in-being that it is possible 
to get. 

I am sure you will give this legislation your full and favorable consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE SMATHERS. 


May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Vinson: Thank vou for your letter of May 17 about 8. 677, which 
will be considered by your committee on Wednesday, May 23. 
In accordance with your suggestion, I submit the enclosed statement on this 
legislation. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BENNETT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, ON S. 677 


I appreciate the Armed Services Committee allowing me to make this statement 
in behalf of the principles set out in Marine Corps legislation, S. 677, and similar 
legislation which has been introduced in the House of Representatives. I have 
introduced a similar bill, entitled H. R. 2005. I very heartily concur in the feel- 
ing expressed by this legislation for including four full-strength combat divisions, 
four full-strength air wings, and such other land combat, aviation, and other 
services as may be organic therein, all to be in the United States Marine Corps 
with a maintained strength of not less than four hundred thousand. I also 
heartily endorse the idea of having the Commandant of the Marine Corps made 
a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff because I think that this is 
necessary in order to get a proper balance in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
balance I feel to have been lacking at certain times in the past. I also believe 
that this inclusion is justly due the Marine Corps. 


(The statement of Hon. Thomas J. Lane is as follows: ) 


Mr. CHAIRMAN; the United States Marine Corps, man for man, ranks head and 
shoulders above any other group of fighting men in the history of professional 
soldiering. 

The marines know it. The American people take pride in it. Our enemies— 
past, present and potential—respect its ability and its morale. 

This is no idle boast. Page after page from the record books, prove them to 
be champions. 

That is why this Congress—as the very first step in bolstering our immediate 
defenses—should pass the Marine Corps bill, otherwise known as S. 677. 

This hard-hitting force that is ever ready, should be filled out to four full- 
strength combat divisions, four full-strength air wings, and such other land eom- 
bat, aviation, and other services as may be organic therein, and the personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps should be maintained at not less than 
400,000 

Any lingering doubts that you might have should be dispelled by the evidence 
that comes tous from Korea. There the Marines braced the line of our shrinking 
beachhead when it appeared that we were dangerously close to an American 
Dunkirk. There the Marines were the first to employ the air arm in tactical 
support of ground troops. In night fighting, aggressive patrol action, keeping 
supply lines and communications functioning, isolating and liquidating guerrillas, 
rescuing and saving their wounded, the Marines had the up-to-date know-how 
that confounded the enemy at every turn. 

Marine standards are high—from the very beginning where only the best 
physical and mental candidates are accepted for enlistment. The Corps has a 
prestige to live up to, requiring the highest type of men and women for the realistic 
and demanding training program that is the envy of all military staffs the world 


over. They never need a “‘‘refresher course’ because they are never allowed to 
go stale through idleness and complacency. Their mission is readiness for combat 
on a minute’s notice. 

The Corps is the only self-sufficient group among our Armed Forces. In the 
difficult art of amphibious warfare, it is the bridge between the Navy and the 
Army. As a fire-fighting team it has no equal. 


In other crises during our history, we had allies and distance that gave us time 
in which to change civilians into soldiers. Even then, they had to aequire part 
of their training in actual battle, which is a risky procedure, as our green troops 
in the early days of the Korean War found out. 

Not so the Marines. They get their training in the field—weeks and weeks of 
it—under every conceivable and simulated battle test. They are constantly 
trying out new arms and new tactics. Every marine is familiar with his weapons, 
because he uses every one of them. 

Most Americans have been conditioned by experience to think of our national 
security as being based on outposts, far from the heartland of the United States. 
That is also the thing and the planning of those entrusted with the responsibility 
of defense. 

But we cannot rule out the factor of surprise. 

The day may come when we may be ambushed suddenly and swiftly by air- 
borne landings, after our key cities have been smashed by bombs and guided 
missiles. It is a probability that cannot be ruled out of our calculations. What 
then? Can we depend upon the minutemen technique of the Revolutionary War, 
whereby the citizens grab their bread knives and hunting rifles and rush out to 
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defeat the tanks and artillery and assorted firepower that can be landed by one 
air drop? 

What self-contained and highly mobile combat teams do we have on hand in 
this country even now? It seems to me that we should have some, always apart 
from those that may be required for overseas duty. 

The sprawling Army, geared to pedestrian line operations, is not the answer. 
We need an elite corps in sufficient strength, and trained for independent action. 

That is the United States Marine Corps, for service at home and abroad. Give 
it enough men and tools to meet any emergency. 


(The statement of Congressman Hubert B. Scudder is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before you today to lend my support in urging your 
favorable consideration of 8. 677, a bill to fix the personnel of the Marine Corps, 
and to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That I am vitally interested in this legislative matter and believe in the wisdom 
of such a move toward equal representation by the Marine Corps, is exemplified 
by H. R. 2047, which I introduced in the House of Representatives on January 24, 
1951. 

It is not necessary for me to attempt to laud the record of the Marine Corps 
in service to the United States since its inception in 1775. You, Mr. Chairman, 
and the members of this committee are as familiar and as proud of that record, 
as is any other American citizen. 

By granting favorable action to this proposed legislation, the opportunity 
presents itself to reward the Marine Corps for its long and faithful service to the 
United States and defense of its principles. The best interests of the American 
people can also be served in that public opinion favors such enactment and has 
always looked to the Marines as being able and ready to meet any emergency 
which may arise. 

By increasing their strength to four full-combat divisions, four full-strength 
air wings, and such other land combat, aviation and services as may be organically 
required, we would have a powerful and highly mobile fighting force to call upon 
at short notice. Not only would this have a stabilizing effect on our ability to 
defend ourselves, it would pose an ominous threat against aggression. 

In every military engagement that this country has become involved, the 
Marines have played an important part, either as separate units or integrated 
forces. They have always been used to advantage in tactics which have seen 
them cooperating with other branches of the Armed Forces—whether on land, 
sea, or in the air. It is reasonable to assume that, with a permanent position 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, such military cooperation in the future could be 
carried on with a greater degree of efficiency and expediency. 

The enviable record of the Marine Corps and its vital role in our defense plans, 
should be enough to warrant its being granted equal representation as a permanent 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is no longer a small and inefficient fighting 
force, it is now an important segment of the military might of America. 

As such, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge your committee to take favorable 
action by granting approval to the proposals contained in this bill. 





May 21, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
‘Suite 313, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: Thank you for vour letter of May 17, 1951, asking for 
a statement from me on the Marine Corps bill S. 677. 

Being one of the cosponsors of the Marine Corps bill in the House of Repre- 
senatives, I would like to take this opportunity to record briefly my support of 
this legislation. 

I do not believe that 7 is necessary to go into detail about the great record of 
the Marine Corps and the indispe msable service the Corps bas rendered to the 
United States. The present action in Korea is living testimony of the corps’ 
great history. No words can describe the courage and valor which mark the 
record of the United States Marines. The record speaks for itself. 

But, first. what must be made clear in the full discussion of the legislation 
beffore this committee, is that there seems to be a strong movement under way 
in our Defense Establishment to destroy the Marine Corps’ capability to function 
on any appreciable scale in combat. One has only to read the hearings before the 
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Senate Armed Services Committee on 8. 677 to see to what extent the case against 
the Marine Corps is being formulated. It is my belief that every possible step 
should be taken to maintain the Marine Corps as a vigorous and effective combat 
force. It appears to me that the only way that Congress is going to be able to 
counteract this attitude in the Defense Department is through legislation of the 
kind of which I am proud to be a cosponsor. 

Secondly, I would like to point out that the present foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment does, in effect, commit the United States—as the leading member of the 
United Nations—to having readily available a strong force to contain and punish 
aggression whenever and wherever aggression breaks out. Such a force must be 
well-trained, hard hitting and capable of easy and rapid mobility. In my opinion, 
the Marine Corps would be, without question, the most economical and effective 
force to meet our obligations in the free world. 

Finally, I am strongly in favor of the provision in this legislation which brings 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the counsel of the Commandant of the Marine — 
Since the Joint Chiefs of Staff is, in realitv, an advisory body to the Secretary 
of Defense and to the Commander in Chief, it seems to me that every action should 
be taken to pool the military advice of all branches of our Armed Forces. Our 
Armed Forces work as a team. It is to the interests of the members of that team 
as well as the team itself that every service branch is represented on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I am, therefore, very much in favor of having the Marine Corps 
represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Commandant of the Corps. 

For the above reasons, I call upon early committee approval of the Marine 
Corps bill S. 677. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R, Howe tu. 

The CHaArRMAN. Congressman Mansfield and Congressman Dev- 
ereux, we will take a recess on this bill until probably the 6th or 7th of 
June. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Wash ington, Ly. ( i Monday, June D5, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
ee 

The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order 

The pur pose of the hearing this morning is to continue consideration 
of Senate 677. 

Has the bill been passed around? 

Mr. HaRtow. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. | sandy to call the attention of the me mbe rs of the 
committee to the fact that 1 propose to offer an amendment, by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and rewriting the bill. A 
committee print is on each member's desk. 

The Department of Defense requested that the Chief of the Staff 
of the Army, the Chief of Staff of the Air Foree, and the Chief of 
Naval Operations be permitted to give to the committee the benefit 
of their views in their capacities as heads of the three branches of the 
armed services. 

So we have this morning the privilege of having General! Collins, 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Now, General, the committee welcomes you and will appreciate any 
comments you desire to make in regard to Senate bill 677 in its 
original form or as amended. 

General Cotiins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


75066—51—No. 36———7 
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STATEMENT BY GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Coturns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let me say at the 
outset that I have served with elements of the Marine Corps on several 
occasions, including action, and have had very pleasant relations with 
the Corps for many years. I respect the 150 years of proud tradition 
behind this fine Corps. Please accept, therefore, my testimony in the 
spirit in which it is given, a spirit of objectivity and realism and in the 
best interests of the Nation and of the armed services. 

I shall first address myself to the proposal that the strength of the 
Marine Corps should be fixed with the organic structure in divisions 
and wings precisely defined. 

Providing for our national security today is a tremendous under- 
taking, and among the armed services there must be no wasteful 
competition or unnecessary duplication that would detract from our 
defense effort. The Armed Forces have been unified into one great 
team, and specific missions have been assigned to each component of 
the team. These missions were described in the National Security 
Act of 1947, which provides, among other things, that the ‘‘Marine 
Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide Fleet 
Marine Forces of combined arms, together with supporting air com- 
ponents, for service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced 
naval bases and for the conduct of such land operations as may be 
essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign” and that “it shall 
be the duty of the Marine Corps to develop, in coordination with the 
Army and the Air Force, those phases of amphibious operations which 
pertain to the tactics, technique, and equipment employed by landing 
forces.’’ This act provides further that duties performed by the 
Marines, in addition to those first described, shall not depart from or 
interfere with the operations for which the Marine Corps is primarily 
organized; namely, their use as Fleet Marine Forces. 

Thus it is clear in the law, and it is certainly clear in the agreements 
among the services as well, that the Marine Corps assists the Navy 
in carrying out its mission. It is, therefore, entirely logical that the 
size of the Marine Corps should be in proportion to the size of the 
Navy rather than independent of it. On this basis, I have consist- 
ently supported increases in the Marine Corps to keep pace with naval 
MISSIONS as require ‘din the development of the strategic plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Historically, the American people have always preferred to matin- 
tain relatively small Armed Forces during peacetime. They have 
thought of these small standing forces the nucleus of the larger forces 
necessary in wartime. This concept dates back to the earliest days 
of our Republic. In all of our wars, the great majority of our fighting 
men were not professional soldiers, but were citizens under arms 
defending our Nation in time of peril. It is the democratic way, and 
this committee took a history-making step to preserve this tradition 
when it recently acted upon the universal military service legislation. 
To fix a minimum size for the Marine Corps might well be the first 
step toward inflexible commitment to large professional! military forces, 
which I, as a military man, would not recommend. 

The CHatrmMan. General, Mr. Havenner says he cannot hear back 
there. Read a little louder, please. 
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Mr. Havenner. Just move the microphone toward you, General; 

General Cotutns. Right, sir. 

Although today’s forces are necessarily large, we all fervently hope 
that world tensions will abate and that we can once again reduce the 
size of our Armed Forces in accordance with our tradition of main- 
taining forces sufficient only to the threats that are present. If this 
hope is realized, a fixed minimum for any one of the elements of our 
Armed Forces would either require additional legislation to change 
that limitation, or it would result in an unwise imbalance in our mili- 
tary strength. 

This imbalance could manifest itself in two significant ways at a 
time when we could redue e our standing forces 

First. It could prove to be expensive in terms s of funds, for we may 
have committed ourselves to support an unnecessarily large force at 
some future time of little danger. 

Second. It could destroy the strategic and tactical balance necessary 
among our Armed Forces by freezing the size of one element while 
the others were being reduced. Since the Marine Corps receives a 
very large proportion of its logistical support from the Navy and the 
Army, it could force these to slight their primary missions in order 
to continue to support the marines. 

This second point is particularly significant, since the Marine Corps 
is not an independent, self-contained service. Not only does the 
Navy supply part of the Marine Corps equipment, training, hospitali- 
zation, and other logistical support, but the Army does as well. Few 
people are aware that the Army procures for the Marine Corps on a 
reimbursable basis more than 200,000 items, including 28 major types 
of equipment: Rifles, machine guns, tanks, ammunition, bridging 
equipment, artillery, steel helmets, field wire, and many others. 

In Army schools, as of the first of this month, we were training 
more than 400 marines—214 officers and 208 enlisted men-—in sub- 
jects ranging from infantry tactics to guided missiles. And for next 
year we have programed 1,961 marines for training in Army schools, 

In the period 1946 to 1949, the Army provided the Marine Corps 
without reimbursement more than $12 million worth of equipment, 
including tanks and various engineer and signal items. 

Furthermore, the Army is supporting all fleet marine forces in Korea 
on a nonreimbursable basis for all classes of supply except food, 
aviation fuels, and lubricants, and items peculiar to the marines 
We are also providing common services such as shoe repair, bulk 
laundry service, clothing renovation, maintenance of organizational 
and individual equipment—all chargeable to the Army budget. In 
other words, the Army is supporting certain budgetary appropriations 
for the Marine Corps at present. 

Next, | should like to address myself to the propostion that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps be made a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. On March 22, 1950, I participated in an opinion of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that this was “‘unnecessary, undesirable, and 
impracticable.”’ I still hold that view. 

As part of the Navy, the Marine Corps always has representation 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. When matters of particular interest to 
the Marine Corps are discussed, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps accompanies the Chief of Naval Operations to the meetings. 
There is no more validity to the proposal to make the Navy’s am- 
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phibious expert a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff than there is to 
make the Army’s airborne or armor expert, or the Air Force’s strategic 
air expert, a member. In World War II, the Army had five airborne 
divisions, 16 armored divisions compared with the six marine divi- 
sions. The number and importance of these Army units suggests 
that possibly they should be represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
just as much as the amphibious forces. Following this same reason- 
ing, J think that the importance of strategic air operations demands 
that they receive as much representation as amphibious operations. 

And if I could add for a moment, in our Normandy landings, for 
example, which are still the largest amphibious operations that have 
ever been conducted, there were five Army divisions that landed 
amphibiously and three airborne divisions, participating in the same 
operation. 

If you are going to have a representative of the amphibious forces, 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then in all logic you should have likewise 
a representative of the airborne forces, because the two types of 
operations are quite similar, and are fraught with the same type of 
special problems. 

I do not advocate the addition of the airborne man on the Joint 
Chiefs because I feel if it is necessary to have him present we can 
always call in the commanding general of the Eighteenth Airborne 
Corps, in which there are now two divisions, with one airborne 
regimental combat team in Korea. In other words, the strength of our 
airborne forces today is exactly the same, in divisions and regiments, 
as is the strength of the Marine Corps. 

Since the Marine Corps is not independent or self-sufficient, it 
deserves no more representation than the other dependent elements 
within the National Military Establishment. Neither the size of 
the corps nor the nature of its mission requires that the marines have 
special representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and to provide 
such representation would discriminate against the other specialized 
elements of the Armed Forces. 

Representation by specialty on the Jomt Chiefs of Staff would tend 
to freeze concepts. We must preserve flexibility and not permit our 
planning to congeal along rigid specialized lines. Any war of the 
future will be fought in the air, on the land, and on the sea. It will 
be joint, and neither the Army, Navy, nor Air Force will be able to 
fight it alone. There will be no exclusively naval warfare, land war- 
fare, or air warfare. 

In conclusion, | would like to leave this thought with the committee: 
The Marines have always been part of the Navy as a corps of special- 
ists. If they are to continue their specialized function then their size 
should be maintained proportionate to the size of our Navy, and they 
need not have more representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff than 
the other specialized elements of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

1 would like to add before the question period begins, Mr. Chair- 
man, a reference to the functions assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
by the law. These missions are all very broad in character, except 
for one item alone. 

I would like to run over them just very quickly, without reading 
them all. The specific duties assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
include: 

The preparation of strategic plans. 
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The preparation of joint logistic plans. 

The preparation of integrated joint plans for military mobilization. 

The mission of promulgating to the individual departments of the 
Department of Defense general policies and doctrines. 

The participation in the preparation of combined plans for military 
action in conjunction with the armed forces of other nations. 

The establishment of unified commands in strategic areas. 

The designation of one of their members as their executive agent 
for various theaters of operations. 

The determination of what means are required for the exercise of 
unified command. 

And then this specific detailed mission. The approval of policies 
and doctrines for: 

1. Joint operations, including joint amphibious and airborne oper- 
ations, and for joint training; 

2. Coordinating the education of the members of the Armed 
Forces; 

3. To recommend to the Secretary of Defense the assignment of 
primary responsibility for any function of the Amred Forces requiring 
such determination; and then, finally 

4. To prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense estimates, 
annual budgetary estimates, and to coordinate the preparation of the 
military budgets. 

Now, vou will notice that all of those missions assigned are very 
broad in character. And as Admiral Sherman has pointed out in his 
testimony, if the Commandant of the Marine Corps were made a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in order for him to 
be able to carry out these multitudinous broad missions that would 
be assigned to him he would necessarily have to largely augment the 
staff of the Marine Corps right here in Washington, again needlessly 
duplicating the work now being done by the staffs and the experienced 
staffs of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Sasscer. Why would that happen, general? 

General Coiuins. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Sasscer. I say, why would vou have that duplication unde 
those circumstances? 

General Couirms. Well, if the Commandant had the responsibility, 
Mr. Sasseer, of functioning in these very broad areas, which have 
nothing specific to do with amphibious operations, he would have to 
establish, as Admiral Sherman has pointed out, a much larger staff, 
if he is going to function as a working permanent member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

On the other hand, since he is now called in as a consultant with 
respect to amphibious operations, he is fully prepared and competent 
to answer those questions without anv augmentation whatever of his 
staff. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, when the bill was before the Senate 
committee, vou did not testify, did vou? 

General Cotirns. No, sir; I did not. 

The CuarrMan. This is the first opportunity, then, that you, in 
vour capacity as Chief of Staff of the Army, have had to give the 
Congress the benefit of vour views on this proposed legislation? 

General Coutiins. That ts correct, sir. 
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The Cuairman. Now, let’s discuss this last phase of your general 
statement, about the Commandant of the Marine Corps being a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I note in your statement you 
say this, in your last paragraph: 

In conclusion, I would like to leave this thought with the committee: The 
Marines have always been part of the Navy as a corps of specialists. 

Now, I think it is necessary for us to clear that up and see if we are 
in accord with that statement. Because as | interpret it, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy consists of two separate military services. The 
United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy. Now, 
bear in mind the title is the “United States Marine Corps.” It is 
not the “Navy Marine Corps.’ Therefore, why doesn’t that evidence 
that these are two separate branches of the service: The United States 
Marine Corps and the United States Navy, being administered by the 
Secretary of the Navy? 

Now, let me refer to this: Admiral Colclough, as the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, testified in the Senate 1946: 

The Marine Corps has been held for years to be a separate service, although it 
operates within the Navy and under the Secretary of the Navy. 

So it is an entirely separate service, is it not, and not a corps of 
specialists within the Navy? 

General Coturns. Mr. Chairman, you are far better qualified than 
I to pass upon the legal technicalities involved. ata nevertheless, 
it has always been my understanding throughout my career of over 
30 years of service, that the Marine Corps is a htrcnl of specialists 
in amphibious operations. That is what they were designed for in 
latter vears. Originally, as I understand it, they were designed to 
furnish security on naval ships, provide a landing force under certain 
type of waar operations, and the law specifically provides that the 
Marine Corps shall operate to assist the Navy in its conduct of naval 
land campaigns. ‘To me that, then, makes them a corps of specialists 
in amphibious operations. 

The Cuarrman. They may be specialists, but at the same time 
they are a separate organization because it is the United States Marine 
Corps instead of the Navy Marine Corps. It is entirely a separate 
organi ration from the United States Navy. Now, of course, its 
training may have m: ade it very proficient as a specialist in amphibious 
landings, or whatever the specialization runs on. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. C hairman, would you vield on that point? 

The CHARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. General, I noticed in your reference to the statutory 
missions of the Marine Corps you omitted a very essential function 
assigned by law to the Marine Corps, and that is that the corps’ 
activities are not limited to operations with the Navy. And as 
evidence of it is the fact that we have now one or two divisions of 
marines in Korea, and that is not a part of any naval engagement 
or naval activity, is it? 

General Coturns. No, sir. Marine participation started, however, 
as part of a naval operation. 

Mr. Coun. I know 

General Couuins. Certainly, if I omitted anything prescribed by 
law, Mr. Cole, it was wholly madvertent, I can assure you. 

Mr. Cour. I noticed Admiral Sherman did the same thing. He 
omitted it. I don’t want to do him an injustice 
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General Couurns. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. But it was not brought out that one of the statutory 
functions of the Marine Corps is to perform whatever duties the 
President may direct. 

The CHarrRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Coxe. Irrespective of their relationship to the Navy. And it 
is under that authority that the marines are now operating in Korea, 
having no connection with a naval operation whatever. 

General Cotuins. However, they were asked for by General 
MacArthur to participate in Korea primarily for amphibious opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Cote. Originally, yes. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. Now, they have continued, needless 
to say, because it would be foolish to pull them out. There is one 
division—not two—participating in Korea. 

A similar thing, of course, occurred during World War I, when a 
Marine brigade was an integral part of the Second Division. We had 
one Army brigade and one Marine brigade in the First World War. 

I didn’t intend to convey the idea that the Marines had not par- 
ticipated in land operations. But the basic purpose of having them 
is to participate in the pursuance of naval campaigns involving land 
operations. Because we have an Army, after all, for the major job of 
fighting on land. 

The CHarRMaANn. Yes. But I think, in view of the question raised 

by Mr. Cole, the record ought to show what the law says: 
In addition, the Marine Corps shall provide detachments and organizations for 
service on armed vessels of the Navy, shall provide security detachments for the 
protection of naval property at naval stations and bases, and shall perform such 
other duties as the President may direct. * * * 

General Couns. Right, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, from mv interpretation, the Marine Corps is a 
separate military organization, being administered under the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Now, the committee, when it had its hearings in 1949, reached this 
conclusion : 

No. 23. The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure as now constituted Coes not insure 
at all times adequate consideration for the views of all services. The committee 
will sponsor legislation to require rotation of the position of chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff among the other services after a 2-year term and to add theCom- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof. 

Now, from vour statement, you don’t think the committee was 
sound in that first part of its conclusions? 

General Couurns. Far be it from me, Mr. Chairman, to appear 
critical of the committee. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead and talk out. 

General Couiins. But in all honesty, I disagree with the committee. 

The CuatrMan. That is right; you disagree with the committee. 

General Couns. Right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you set out very forcefully your reasons why 
you disagree with the committee. 

So, therefore, to sum it up, your conclusion would be that the com- 
mittee was not on sound grounds when it reached that recommends- 
tion, from your viewpoint? 

General CoLiins. From my viewpoint; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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General Couuixs. I assume the committee wants my honest view- 
point. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right, exactly. We appreciate that. You 
are frank and candid on that subject. 

Mr. AreNps. Mr. Chairman, the general shouldn’t be too bashful 
about it. The people back home disagree with it. 

The Cuarrman. Now, have you examined the bill as originally 
passed in the Senate? 

General Couturns. Yes, sir; I-—— 

The CaairmMan. On the section dealing with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff phase of it. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, that means what? : 

General Couuins. The copy that I have is 8. 677. As I see it, 
this states here: 

The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include four—— 

The CHairnman. No, read section 2. 

General Couuins. Oh, section 2. 

The Chairman (reading): 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on all problems before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now your interpretation of that would be, then, that he is there 
with the same authority and as if he were specifically designated as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is it not? 

General Cotuins. No, sir; it would not. 

The Cuarmman. All right. What is it? 

General Cotuins. Well, first of all I don’t believe that it would be 
necessary that he should sit regularly. In fact, I think it would be 
inadvisable for him to do 1t because there are many, many problems 
that are presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that have no relation- 
ship whatever to amphibious operations, and, therefore, I think it 
would be a waste of time to call the Commandant and have him sit 
at all of our sessions. 

Furthermore, of course, in the basic law, it provides that the Chiefs 
of Staff—Army, Navy, and Air—have a vote, so-called, whereas the 
chairman does not have a vote. So I would say that the distinction 
would be that the Commandant of the Marine Corps, under the Senate 
bill, would not have the same rights and privileges as the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and the Air 
Force. 

The CHarrman. Then, under the Senate language he would not 
have the same authority and would not be considered in the same 
class and classification of matters as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. He would only be a consultant? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, that is on general matters. 

General Couurns. I think the language—I have no idea, except by 
analysis, as to what was the thought. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, let’s see what it means. 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on all problems before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Now, that is general. 

On matters in which the Marine Corps may be concerned he shall be permitted 
to be heard and to file a supporting memorandum for consideration by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, he has two functions. He has one function 
as a consultant on everything; isn’t that correct? 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And then specifically: 
on matters in which the Marine Corps may be concerned he shall be permitted to 
be heard and file a supporting memorandum for consideration by the Secretary of 
Defense and by the President. 

Now, under the Senate language you would have him serve in two 
capacities, would you not: A consultant on every matter 

General Coutuins. He could be called as a consultant on every 
matter, would be the way I vould interpret this. 

The CHairman. It doesn’t say “may.” It says “shall’’—‘‘shall be 
a consuitant.”’ 

General Couuins. “Shall be.”’ That is, he will be designated as a 
consultant. It does not necessarily mean he would have to sit at 
every meeting, according to my interpretation of this language. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that what was had in mind there, although 
I do not know this of certainty, was that rather than to state that he 
would be a consultant only with respect to amphibious operations, 
he would be added as a consultant on any matter that the Joint 
Chiefs might care to call him up, whether the Marine Corps were 
involved or not. I could see where, for example in preparation of a 
strategic plan, such as the invasion of Normandy, in which no marines 
participated, nevertheless the Commandant might be called up as a 
consultant and discuss certain phases of the operation, whether they 
involved Marine Corps personnel or not. 

Mr. Gaven. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. He wouldn’t certainly do any harm by sit 
the meeting, would he? 

General Couutns. He wouldn’t do any harm 

Mr. Gavin. Suppose you are going to call a football team together 
to develop the strategy of the game. You certainly wouldn’t leave a 
blocking tackle out when you are holding a conference. I don’t see 
where it would do any harm to have the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps sitting in when vou are developing the art or strategy of fighting 
a particular war. 

General Cottins. It would do no harm. But the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps has many other duties. He has to run the 
Corps of Marines. 

If we are discussing many problems that involve, for example, 
military government, in which the Marine Corps has no part what- 
ever—it is usually an Army function—there would be no poimt in 
having him there. It takes a lot of time, this business of sitting on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sasscer. Wouldn’t that same thing, General, apply to the 
Navy and to the Air Force? 

General Couuins. No, sir. The Navy has many functions in 
military government. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, the Senate report said this: 


On the other hand, the committee is just as firmly convinced that the Commandant 
should attend all meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


For that reason they put in that language: 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on ail problems before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Then they went on further to say: 

The committee hearing showed that since the passage of the Unification Act of 
1947 the Commandant has only attended six meetings of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Now, the amendment that I submitted for the consideration of the 
committee 

General Couurs. | wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might make a 
statement there? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

General Couuins. During the same period of time the Chief of the 
Army field forces, who represents all of the broad training and the 
doctrine of the Army, has not attended any meetings of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. So 1 don’t want to create the impression that the 
fact that he was called for only six meetings was any derrogation of 
the importance of amphibious operations which is the specialty of the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the general a question 
right there? 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. ArENps. Would it have been possible for you to ask the field 
commander to attend? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir; I could have called him in without any 
law, just as Admiral Sherman has had the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps at hand whenever there was anything that involved 
the Marine Corps. 

The CHatrrman. Now, the way I am submitting it for the con- 
sideration of the committee is that section 211 (a) of the Unification 
Act be amended as follows—because of the uncertainty and doubt as 
expressed in the Senate language, it is not in my way the proper way 
to legislate, if you are going to legislate. It may be a good thing not 
to do anything, but if you are going to legislate do it straight so 
everybody understands it. 

I wrote it out: 

Sec. 211. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of Defense 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the Chairman, who shall be the 
presiding officer, but who shall have no vote; the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force; 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

There is no doubt he will then sit in equal capacity with any other 
one named in that section; isn’t that correct? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; under that provision. 

The CHartrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Any questions from any members of the committee of the General? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. General Collins, you used the word “‘traditional’’—— 

General Couurins. I didn’t hear you, Mr. Sasscer. 
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Mr. Sasscur. You said in your statement something about the 
traditional functions of the Marine Corps. Have those traditional 
functions changed by necessity, in that following the last war, or in 
the last war, due to the situation that arose in the Pacific, that tra- 
ditional function of being a landing force primarily in naval operations 
changed to the extent that the marines were used on land as a land 
force after the operation to carry the combat on to the objective of 
wiping out the opposition on the islands? In other words, a large 
part of their fighting, due to the fact that the Army was primarily 
engaged in Europe, was a matter of land-force operations. 

General Cotuins. Well, I don’t think that that represents much 
of a change, Mr. Sasscer. As a matter of actual fact—and this is 
something that is not generally known, also—there were more Army 
divisions in the Pacific than there were Marine divisions. 

Mr. Sasscer. At what part of the fighting? 

General Couuins. At the end of the fighting, and on the average 
through the war. And there were more Army divisions that partici- 
pated in amphibious operations in the Pacifie than there were Marine 
divisions. 

The CuairmMan. That is right. 

General Cotiins. On the other hand, in Europe the Army con- 
ducted all of the amphibious operations, which were the largest scale 
amphibious operations in history. 

Mr. Sasscer. But in any event it became necessary to enlarge the 
Marines through necessity to a substantial amount, which was how 
many men? 

General Couuins. Six divisions, if I remember rightly, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Approximately how many would that make? 

General Couurns. That was the total 

Mr. Sasscer. Approximately how many marines were fighting in 
the last war? 

Mr. Hartow. A little under 500,000. 

Mr. Sasscer. That was my general impression. ‘That, of course, 
was considerably larger than they ever had been before. 

General Couiins. Yes, sir; it was larger. But at the same time 
we also increased our airborne divisions from nothing to five divisions 
We increased our armor from a fragment to 16 divisions, to be exact. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Now 

Mr. Sasscer. Just let me ask one or two questions. 

It seems to me, then, in looking back to the investigation and the 
testimony brought out there, that the whole crux of the difference 
at this time, when we were having the hearings and we saw the think- 
ing of the various departments, particularly as to Marines, and from 
the things that developed since, and from your testimony here— 
the general thought, that is, of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff, is to limit 
the Marines to a landing force rather than interpret the statute in 
its widest scope, as read by the chairman, to let them be used for 
such other purposes for which they might be helpful? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I don’t believe that that is the intent 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Sasscer. I am sure that in all of our 
plans the full use will be made of whatever Marine divisions there are. 

Mr. Sasscer. But you stress all the way through your statement 
the words “amphibious force.”’ 
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General Cotuins. Yes, sir; because that is the reason for being, as 
I view it, of the Marine Corps. Under the functions, the Army is 
assigned the normal tasks of land operations. That is why you have 
anarmy. ‘There is no point in having two armies, 

Mr. Sasscer. That is what I am getting down to. 

Now, if you have a force in readiness, an army force in readiness, 
and a marine force in readiness—and I think, going back to the word 
‘traditional,’ the Marines have traditionally been a force in readi- 
ness from which you can expand if it should become necessary to 
have a landing in Europe, or where not—there certainly would appear 
to be no objection, other than the possible sentimental objection, 
to having them expand too much, to have that hard-fighting force in 
readiness to expand along with the Army, would there? 

General Couns. No, sir. And I have no objection, Mr. Sasscer, 
whatever to having Marine divisions. The only point is whether 
you should specify in the law how many you shall have. This isn’t 
done for any one of the other services. That is the point. 

Mr. Sasscer. The problem- 

The CHarrmMan. Well, in that connection the law does fix what 
shall be the Army’s strength and the Marine strength. That is sus- 
pended during the emergency. And we have done that in the Air 
Force. We said 70 air groups in the statute, we said eight-hundred- 
and-some-odd thousand men in the Army, and five hundred-and- 
some-odd thousand men 

General Couuins. Yes. 

The CHainman. We did not put a floor, but we did put a ceiling 
in the bill we passed some vear or two ago. 

General Coutuins. Yes, sir; but that is the point. A maximum 
ceiling was fixed, not a fixed strength, as the Senate version, for 
example, would do. 

Mr. Sasscrer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. All right, let Mr. Sasscer finish. 

Mr. Sasscer. Hf vou don’t have this fixed strength that the chair- 
man was talking about, and the concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is as expressed in previous hearings, and as vou indicate through your 
statement that it is more or less limited to an amphibious force rather 
than io the wider scope of the statute, unless it is fixed and that con- 
cept is rejected, vou could end up with practically no Marine Corps. 

General Couutns. No, sir; vou could not 

Mr. Sasscer. Why not? 

General Coxiuins. In my judgment, because I think you will always 
have to provide a nucleus for amphibious operations. 1 just don’t 
think that you would ever do away with that. 

Similarly, there is no provision that guarantees how many airborne 
divisions you are going to have. Now, the number of airborne divi- 
sions that we should have, and the number of amphibious divisions 
that we should have, Mr. Sasscer, in my judgment, should be based 
on the strategic plans that are developed. If we don’t start that, then 
there is nothing firm to be tied to. 

Mr. Sasscer. General, stop right there for a moment. If vou are 
going to base it on the strategic plans, and those plans are born in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Marine Corps isn’t in pretty close touch 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and if this thinking that continued right 
after the last war had been continued, it would have been pretty well 
whittled on down, would it not? 
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General Couns. No, sit 

Mr. Sasscer. Well, to state it in reverse, if the thinking is to be in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shouldn’t you have someone in the Marine 
Corps there to constantly keep full 

General Coutuins. In my opinion, whenever any matter involves 
amphibious operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps should 
be there as a shagerene ant, to be heard and express his views. 

So far as its shrinking down, Mr. Chairman, the Army had 89 
divisions durt an the war. We shrunk from 89 divisions down to about 
6 divisions. So there has been no derogation of the function of the 
Marine Corps in any way, shape, or form by the fact that the number 
of divisions was reduced from six to two. A comparable shrinkage 
figure for the Army would indicate that we should now have thirty- 
odd divisions. 

Mr. Sasscer. But after they shrank down then the general thought, 
before the committee became active in it, was for the Army to come 
up fast and keep the Marines down more or less as a shore patrol. 

General Cotuins. No, sir; that is not the cas 

The CHarrmMan. Now 

Mr. Sasscer. Just one question, Mr. Chairman, and I am through 

General, why is it in the matter of enlistments and inductions 
of course they say they are going into the Air Corps, and they are 
going into the Navy because one flies and the other rides, and the foot 
soldier has to walk. Why is it where the Marines do have comparable 
tough duty certainly, | say comparable with the Army, that they are 
getting enlistments up to capacity and freely getting enlistments, and 
the Army isn’t? 

General Cotiins. If you compare the two corps, the airborn 
units in the Army and the marines in the Marine Corps, vou find 
that we likewise can enlist airborne people. We, oe have no 
difficulty whatever, in fact, we have a waiting list, for rangers right 
now —specialist troops. 

Mr. Sasscer. What about foot soldiers. 

General Couiins. Well, if vou were to expand the Marine Corps 
to the same size as the Army, per se they would have the same diffi- 
culty with getting enlistments. 

The strength of the Marine Corps, very frankly, Mr. Sasscer, in 
my judgment, lies in the fact that it is a relatively small corps, with 
specific tasks assigned. 

Mr. Sasscer. Don’t vou think the fact that the pride “IT am 
marine,’ the tradition of the corps, has the effect of drawing them in, 
and that if you can have a strong Army and a Marine Corps and a 
Navy, and each one of them with some relative competitive spirit 
without conflicting with each other, you have an over-all better 
service? 

General Couirins. Certainly, and that is why I am in favor of 
retaining the Marine Corps. 

[ would like also to point out in answer to Mr. Sasscer’s question, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Army enlisted over 500,000 volunteers. We 
had at the time of the opening of the fight in Korea 592,000 men in 
the Army—volunteers. That is no mean accomplishment, by any 
manner of means. 

Now, when you try to go to 1,500,000, that is a different story. 
The Marines would have exactly the same trouble that the Army has 
if they tried to go to 1,500,000. 














So [| don’t think you can draw comparisons to the derogation of 
your Army, gentlemen, which I as you not to derogate. 

Mr. Sasscer. | certainly am not derogating them. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. What I firmly believe in: We should have an Army 
of the fine type we have. But my line of thinking differs with yours, 
when we start to swallowing up the Marine Corps on the basis that it 
should be confined explicitly to a landing force. 

General Couuins. No, sir; I did not say it should be confined ex- 
clusively to a landing force. I want the record to make that clear. I 
do not believe the Marines should be confined exclusively to a landing 
force. I believe they should comprise a force for amphibious opera- 
tions primarily, but should be so designed that they can continue to 
fight on land, as they have done in the past. I wholly support that 
concept. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am glad to see that you are emphasizing the capa- 
bilities of the Army. I think there is a general feeling abroad in the 
country that is hurting the Army. I think the C ongress ought to get 
behind the Army and support it, instead of so often drawing a compari- 
son that is hurtful to the Army. Our soldiers over there are doing a 
magnificent job, and I think the Army has a problem that we ought to 
help with, not hurt. 

Now, I want to ask you this. Whiy is it we did not give the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a vote? 

General Couuins. I believe 

Mr. Brooks. I notice this bill—-of course it is intended to affect the 
Marine Corps. But why shouldn’t we give him a vote? 

General Couuins. | believe, Mr. Brooks, that the idea behind it, as I 
understand it, was a sound one. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
sits in, of course, at all of our meetings. He normally acts as an 
unbiased participant, however, not committed to any one of the 
services. Ll think that that is a very fine position to have on the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think that 

General Couiins. Beeause after the discussions are over, while we 
do our best to view these problems not solely from the service point of 
view, and I can assure vou that the present Chiefs do not hold strictly 
par tisan vie Ws 

Mr. Brooks. If we increase this by one additional member, do you 
think he still should be without a vote? 

General Coxuiins. | still think he should be without a vote, because 
then, if I could complete the thought, if you don’t mind, sir 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Coutiins. When the Joint Chiefs finally take action on a 
paper, those papers must be approved by the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary frequently discusses them with Gene ‘al Bradley. If 
there is some point of real difference, which has almost never occurred 
since | have been a member of the Joint Chiefs, the Secretary calls in 
the three Chiefs with the Chairman. 

But I do think that it is a sound provision of the law to have the 
Chairman not actually participate in the vote. If he were to vote on 
the measure then the tendency would be: He would naturally become 
a proponent of the particular thing that he was supporting, whereas 
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since he is not actually entitled to a vote I think he remains in a more 
judicial position, better able to advise the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brooks. May I follow it through ~with this question, then: 
If you add the Marine Corps Commandant as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs aren’t you going to have four voting members? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. But I don’t favor the adding of the 
Commandant. 

Mr. Brooks. If that should occur shouldn’t you give him a vote 
so as to break any tie? Of course, I understand you get togetber as 
a family group and you are supposed to iron our your differences and 
come out with a full 100-percent report, with no opposition. 

General Coturns. That is not always 

Mr. Brooks. But as you enlarge the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in this 
instance you are going to have four, plus your Chairman. Shouldn't 
your Chairman then have a vote to break a tie? 

General Couuins. Actually, Mr. Brooks, the Joint Chiefs do not 
function on the basis of votes. First of all, they don’t have the 
final decision on any of these things. What they do is to recomn end 
to the Secretary of Defense, and to the President of the United States, 
who is our Commander in Chief, certain courses of action. It isn’t 
essential that there be a complete unanimity of view. There have 
been times when the Joint Chiefs have submitted split papers. The 
question of whether there were so many votes for one course of action, 
and so many for another, I don’t believe would have any particular 
weight. 

Mr. Brooks. But, general, that may be so, except for the law. 
The law says that they do have a vote. 

General Coins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you do operate on a vote, because we write it in 
the law. Since the law says they shall do that, I just thought—you 
are creating four now, and vou give every one of the four a vote, except 
the Chairman. He has no vote, you specify in the law. It does seem 
to me you are reaching the point where you are going to have to give 
them a vote. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield. 

Mr. Winsrreap. Even if you have a unanimous vote, the Secretary 
of Defense and the President still could overrule every one of you. 

General Couurns. That is absolutely right. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Patterson, any questions? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

General, I would like to ask one question: Is it true that the Army 
adopted the technique laid down by the Marine Corps in the am- 
phibious operations, to begin with? 

General Couiins. Actually, the Army participated in the develop- 
ment of these doctrines, Mr. Patterson. Many of the contributions 
to the landings in Europe, for example—and again let me emphasize 
that they are the largest amphibious operations ever conducted, and 
certainly among the most successful 

Mr. Parrrerson. I realize that. 

General Co.urns. Many of the techniques there were actually 
contributed by the British. 

Now, we are perfectly willing—and we do—to participate with the 
Marine Corps in the development of amphibious operations. 








That argument as to which one contributed most: I really don’t see 
what it has to do with the question of whether or not the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps is a member of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, the real techniques, General, you will have 
to admit, were developed in the Pacific. 

General Cotiins. Well, I am not so sure of that, sir. I partici- 
pated in operations both in the Pacific and in Europe. 

I would prefer not to get into an argument about it, because I 
really do not believe it is germane to the specific issues that are in- 
volved here. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. I was just making an observation on the 
previous testimony of the general. 

The CHatrMAN. Now, General, let me clear this up: You raise 
objection to putting a floor and a ceiling. 

Now, in the Draft Act we just passed, section 2 says that the active- 
duty strength of the Army shall be 837,000. And then it went on to 
say what the active strength of the other services would be. Now, 
you don’t think it is sound—— 

General Couuins. That, again, is a ceiling, Mr. Vinson. 

The CuarrMan. What? 

General Couuins. That, again, is a ceiling. I would have no 
objection to a ceiling placed on the Marine Corps. The objection is 
to a floor. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s see what the bill seeks to do, the amendment 
that I drafted. 

Now, I want to put this in the record. First, it provides that no 
less than four divisions, not less than four air wings, and the supporting 
force in the Marine Corps. Second, it puts a floor under the Regular 
enlisted strength of the Marine Corps, 300,000. It puts a ceiling on 
the number of Marines on active duty in time of peace, 400,000. It 
waives the ceiling in time of war or emergency declared by the Con- 
gress, just like they are doing now. It prov ides for not less than 4 
percent of the 400,000 to be Regular Marine officers, which is 16,000; 
and not more than 7 percent of the enlisted, which would be 28 000). 
It directs the attainment of a minimum of 300,000 Marines within 
2 vears after the proposed legislation is enacted. It places the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a full 
member. It repeals present law which ties the Marine Corps strength 
to the Navy strength. 

Now, I want to tell you something about that, because I am quite 
familiar with it. Up until 1938 the Marine strength was not tied in 
to the strength of the Navy. In 1988 the Naval Affairs Committee 
passed a bill putting the strength of the Marine Corps at 20 percent. 
Up to that date the strength of the Marine Corps had been separate 
and independent of what the strength of the Navy was. 

Now, what we are trying to do here is to write a composition for the 
Marine Corps. We are trying to say what its strength shall be in 
peacetime. It must be m: untained, if Congress makes the appropria- 
tion, at a certain strength, and in peacetime can’t be over a certain 
strength, and that it has its functions already set out in the Unification 
Act. The President can give it any other function he sees fit to do so. 

Now, it looks like to me, General, we are going along pretty good, 
on sound lines in carrying out the same policy we have been following 
on everything. We have in conference now a composition bill for the 
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Air Force. We specifically wrote in there 70 air groups. We want to 
do the same thing in writing a composition law for the Marines. The 
only difference is we are putting a floor as well as a ceiling. 

Now, if we didn’t put the floor, you would have no objection to 
putting a ceiling; would you? 

General Couurins. No, si 

The CHAIRMAN. Exac tly. Then, of course, Congress can determine 
whether or not to maintain a floor, by the Appropriations C ommittees. 

Now, the other point vou raise in here is about how much the 
Army serves the Marine force. It is pointed out that some 200,000 
articles were bought by the Army. Well, that is the policy of the 
Department; is it not? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. For each service to aid the other service 

For instance, it would be just as valid for the Navy to come in and 
say it buys all of this and that equipment for the Army, or the Army 
to come in and say it buys all this and that equipment for the Navy, 
and it buys all of this and that for the Air Force. 

Now, that is general policy, that one department can serve all three 
of them in several lines; isn’t that correct? 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, the argument where you say these 200,000 
articles were bought by the Army for the Marine Corps is merely 
a general policy that each service helps serves its sister service. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. But the point, in making the state- 
ment, was merely to emphasize, as Admiral Sherman had said, that the 
Marine Corps are not a fully independent service. In other words, 
they are dependent upon the other services for many of their ad- 
ministrative and other supports. 

Mr. Coie. That is true of all services; isn’t it? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir, but not to the same degree. 

Mr. Cour. Isn’t the Army dependent upon the Navy, and the 
Navy dependent upon the Army, and the Air Force dependent 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. They are dependent upon each other? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. They are all mutually dependent. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. But the degree is vastly different in 
this case, very much different. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any question by any other members of the 
committee? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

But that raises wear point I am interested im, and that is this: 
The very fact that vou do all this for these marines is the reason that 
they have this readily available trained force. Now, we knew we 
were going to have this hot situation in the world for 10 years; 20 
years some say. We were caught very badly over in the Pacific 
there, as you know, a vear ago. If we had three or four ready divi- 
sions, who weren't engaged in all this extraneous work that vou have 
to be engaged in, unfortunately, wouldn’t that have been a big asset, 
and won't it be a big asset in the future? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. But we hope that Congress will 
fit to maintain the Army at a sufficient strength so it can do its job. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 
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Mr. Jounson. The point I am making here is you have a group 
of men that are training fighters only. 

General Cotuins. All that the Army divisions are also trained for, 
Mr. Johnson, is fighting. 

Mr. Jounson. But we were woefully flat there. 

The point is, there is their housekeeping work, and the trials of 
cases, and all of these collateral matters, that the Marines don’t engage 
in. ‘Therefore, it seems to me in this way they could be a spearhead 
for our protection, better than any other branch of the service. 

General Couuins. But the point is, when you fix a floor for the 
strength of the Marines, then you force the other services to maintain 
all of the administrative and logistic support that has to go along 
with that floor, and no credit whatever is given to the Army for that 
function. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I think maybe there is something to your point. 

The CuHarrMan. In my view, it would be sound legislation if we put 
a floor under the Army, a floor under the air Force, and a floor under 
the Navy. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Short. 

Mr. SHorr. General Collins, while historically and traditionally 
the Marine Corps has always been considered an integral part of the 
Navy, and looked upon as a corps of specialists, do you not think in 
modern warfare, particularly after our experience in the last war, and 
the present conflict in Korea, that the Marines are almost as much an 
Army as they are a part of the Navy, and also as much an Air 
Force? They not only fight on the sea, but they fight on the land 
and in the Aur. 

The boys to whom I talked who returned from the Korea conflict, 
and [ talked to a good many from all branches of the service, tell me 
the Marines are right up there in the front lines fighting as hard as 
anv man in the Army, and that perhaps the bext example of tactical 
air support that has been demonstrated in the present conflict in 
Korea was the Marine tactical air support given the Seventh Infantry 
Division, and that First Marine Division when they were evacuated 
from Hungnam. 

So, I don’t think today the Marines can be considered just as an 
adjunct or an auxiliary of the Navy in the sense that they have been 
considered in the past, but that they are more or less of an independent 
force. 

The Cuarrman. I will say to Mr. Short, before he came in I pointed 
out to the general that the Marine Corps, the United States Marine 
Corps, is a separate military establishment within the Navy, and the 
Judge Advocate General in 1946 said: “The Marine Corps has for 
vears been held to be a separate service, although it operates within 
the Navy and under the Secretary of the Navy.” It is entirely 
separate. It is a separate organization. 

Mr. Suorr. I am very glad to know a great mind is running in the 
same channel. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let me clear this up—— 
General Couirins. | wonder—— 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The Cuairman. All right. One minute. 
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The Chief of Naval Operations is not in fact or law responsible for 
the Marine Corps. The Chief of Naval Operations is only responsible 
and has control over the fleet marine force assigned to the fleet. 
The Commandant of the Marine Corps is the one that Congress looks 
to and holds responsible for the Marine Corps. So, there can be no 
doubt that it is an entirely separate organization, a separate military 
organization. And it is so dealt with in the Unification Act 

General Couuins. I would like to answer, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
the statement made by Mr. Short a moment ago because he was not 
here when I earlier discussed a point which I think is highly relevant 
here. 

Now, mind you, I am not combating the retention in the Armed 
Forces of Marine divisions for use not only for initial landing purposes 
but to follow up those purposes by overland campaigns. I am not 
opposing that at all. The point that I did make was that that tvpe 
of division is designed primarily for amphibious purposes. That is 
the fact of the case, 

Now, we have in the Army a similar corps of men in our airborne 
troops. We are exactly the same strength in airborne forces today, so 
far as divisions are concerned, that you have in the Marine Corps. 
All of the points that Mr. Johnson made awhile ago apply with equal 
degre e to the great two and a third airborne divisions that we have in 
the Army. Now, they do not fight only as paratroopers, but during 
the initial landing i in Normandy—TI had two airborne divisions in my 
corps—they staved in action until we had severed the communications 
across the Cotentin Peninsula during the capture of Cherbourg. 
Similarly, during the Battle of the Bulge they were brought in as 
standard infantry divisions, and nobody did more magnifieant 
fighting than the One Hundred and First at Bastogne or the Kighty- 
second on the north flank of that operation. 

The point is: It is essential now, with all the many other difficulties 
which will be involved in increasing the strength of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to have the Commandant, who represents, [ insist, a force pri- 
marily designed for amphibious operations, any more than vou should 
put either the Chief of the Army Field Forces or the commanding 
general of the Kighteenth Airborne Corps as a permanent member on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. SHort. Certainly, the landing at Inchon was amphibious, 
but would vou say the First Marine Division over on the left bank 
of the Changjin Reservoir, on the left side, and the Seventh Infantry 
Division on the east, in their retreat from the Changjin Reservoir, 
and from Hegeru and Koto down to Hungnam certainly the First 
Marine Division wasn’t engaged in amphibious landings when they 
were up near the Manchurian border, the Yalu River 

General Couiins. No, sir. Actually 

Mr. SuHortr. They weren’t engaging in amphibious landings there; 
were they? 

General Coutuins. No, sir. But they went ashore, vou see, at 
Wonsan in an amphibious landing. 

Mr. Suort. And they weren’t engaged in amphibious landings at 
the Argonne or the Meuse. 

General Cotuins. We have no argument on that, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. Why do you keep emphasizing that they are set up just 
for amphibious landings? 
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General Cotuins. Not just, but primarily for, just as our airborne 
troops are set up primarily for airborne operations, but likewise 
operate over land. There is an exact parallel between the two. 

The CHarrMAn. They were given that military mission with the 
understanding in the law that the President could give them any 
other mission he desired to do so. 

General Couturns. Right, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman——-— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one second, Mr. Gavin. 

In the Senate the bill was introduced by Senator Douglas and 43 
Other Senators. The bill was mtroduced by  seventy-some-odd 
Members of the House. Of course, 2 vears ago the Armed Services 
Committee unanimously recommended we do this, as far as the 
Commandant being on the Chiefs of Staff. And for the last 2 vears 
it has been daily talk, whenever it was appropriate to throw it in, 
that this committee was somewhat of the opinion, almost unanimously, 
That there be four divisions. 

| think we are on sound grounds. I think we are doing nothing 
amiss in placing a ceiling and a floor. I know if vou had two divisions 
of 23,000 men in Europe, why, it would help vou along in your plans 
in Europe. 

Mr. Gavin. General, you started to say if Congress would appre- 
priate, and you were interrupted at that particular point. 

| presume you were going to say if Congress would appropriate the 
money we would do a lot of things. 

You are charged, as one of your jobs, with preparing this country 
for national defense. When vou started to make that statement, I 
just wanted to recall to your mind that this committee here in 1949 
did prepare a great program of national defense, of some 18 billions of 
dollars, if my memory serves me correct, and then somebody cut it 
back to $13 billion. 

Now, if vou are charged with the responsibility for preparing this 
country for national defense, what did the Army do at that time when 
they made that terrific cut-back, in 1949, to bring to the attention of 
those leaders that we were in desperate need and we should not cut 
back? But vou did sit quietly by, I presume, and accepted it, and 
then we were precipitated into Korea and found ourselves in difficulty. 
Now, what did the Army do at that time when those cuts were made 
to protest vigorously that it would leave this country totally unpre- 
pared? 

General Cotiins. I would have to check the record of what exactly 
I said when I was interrupted. But I did not intend to say it was a 
matter of appropriations. What I had in mind was that if the Con- 
gress were to specify that there were to be so many divisions of the 
Army, we would have that many divisions, and would have them 
available. And, similarly, at the beginning of the conflict in Korea, 
if we had had full strength divisions we could have taken more effec- 
tive action—in other words, | was not accusing the Congress of any- 
thing. I was solely stating facts about the situation that existed at 
that time. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, hasn’t this committee at all times gone along 
with the War Department and the Secretary of Defense on any 
national defense programs that have been presented to us? 
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General Co.tuins. So far as I know; yes, sir. In no sense—please 
don’t get the idea that I have been charging this committee with 
anything in the way of failure to support the military program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now- 

Mr. Winsrreap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. General, do you feel that your duties as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff interfere in any way or jeopardize your capac- 
ity to carry out your responsibility as Chief of Staff of the Army? 

General Couiins. No, sir; because we have a large staff organiza- 
tion designed to do both things. That is the point I make, that we 
are set up to do both things, but it takes a good many people to do it. 

The CHarrmMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. ARENDs. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CHarrmMan. Mr. Winstead, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Winsrrap. I just wanted to follow up a little. Not only this 
committee but the entire Congress. 

Now, we had a peacetime draft. We appropriated money. Not 
just the committee, but the entire Congress legislated along the line 
Mr. Gavin mentioned. 

Now, I have noticed this, General Collins. Secretary Marshall 
made a statement that we needed 12,000 men, and we didn’t have them 
when the war in Korea broke out. I received numerous letters that 
we were slow in enacting the present Defense Act. But the fact that 
we were a little slow in enacting that legislation hasn’t affected your 
strength of the military in any respect, has it? Haven’t vou had 
sufficient law to get all the men vou needed? 

General Couiins. At the beginning of the Korean conflict we were 
short of men. 

Mr. Witnsrreap. It was not due to the fact that Congress had not 
legislated. You had the law under which vou could have had the 
men should vou have drafted them into the service. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; that is correct, but the backlog of 
trained personnel, other than those that had fought in the last war, 
had not been provided. That has now been provided under the new 
UMST bill. In other words, a means for providing a backlog of 
trained men to the extent needed is now provided for by law. 

The CuatrmMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Evsron. General Collins, if Congress should provide for a vote 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and for membership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do vou think then, 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs should be entitled to a vote? 

General Couiins. Mr. Brooks asked that question earlier, Mr. 
Elston, and I said I thought no, because of the fact that I believe it 
is an advisable thing to have the chairman not a protagonist of any 
particular discussion that is coming up. I believe, since he is not by 
law entitled to a vote, that inherently and instinctively he is better 
able to take a judicial point ot view, particularly during the course of 
the review of the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when 
he inevitably is consulted by the Secretary, and is frequently con- 
sulted by the President. If he has participated to the extent that he 
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has actually committed himself to one specific course of action it 
would seem to me that that would lessen his judicial capacity to 
some extent, unless he was a very rare man. 

Mr. Exsvon. I appreciate that, and that is all very good. But I 
believe that one of the reasons for providing that the chairman should 
not be entitled to vote was that one of the services might be obtain- 
ing an advantage. For example, General Bradley is an Army man; 
the Army would be entitled to two votes, practically, if he voted. 
The same thing might be true with the other services. You might 
on some other occasions have an Air Force man as chairman, or a 
Navy man. Now, if the Marine Corps Commandant votes and the 
Navy votes, too, in the Joint Chiefs, it might be argued that the 
Navy is represented a little bit more than the Army or the Air Force, 
if the chairman does not vote. 

General Couns. Actually, Mr. Elston, I have never believed that 
that was a valid argument at all because the chiefs, frankly, do not 
function that way. It isn’t the question of one service lining up 
against another service. The minority group can always submit a 
minority report. That is reviewed by the Secretary of Defense, and 
also by the President, if it is a major issue, and the minority view 
may possibly carry. I can see instances where it might well carry. 
So actually voting doesn’t have the same importance, the way the 
chiefs have always functioned. 

In my opinion, the business of a vote is not of as great importance 
as apparently most of vou gentlemen place upon it. I am not argu- 
ing for it. You have asked me for my view, and | have tried to give 
you a frank and honest view. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the bill it provides for a floor of 300,000 men, 
which you think is too large, and I think so, too. Now, do vou 
want to offer any specific suggestion as to what it should be, either 
units or numbers or what? 

General Cotuns. In my judgment, Mr. Johnson, the appropriate 
fashion would be to tie it to the strength of the Navy—20 percent of 
the Navy. You can make it a mandatory provision. The law now 
says, as | recall, it shall not exceed 20 percent. If you wish to fix a 
ceiling, fix it at 20 percent of the Navy by law. I mean, make it 
“shall be at least,” put it that way, 20 percent of the strength of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Jounson. But not in units? You wouldn’t put down so many 
divisions, such as five divisions? 

General Cotirns. No, sir; anv more than I would indicate that you 
should decide now how many Army divisions the Army ought to main- 
tain 5 or 10 vears from now if this current situation ever levels off. 

The CHarrman. Well—— 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask just one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

I want to get this reaction from you, if I can? We are trying to 
unify the services, tie them together so they will work together and 
eliminate acrimony and discussions that are not worth while. 

In your opinion, giving another membership, any service member- 
ship on the Joimt Chiefs, would that be devisive or would it tend in 
that direction, in your opmon? 

General Cotuins. In my opinion, it would tend to be divisive. 

Mr. Jounson. Why? 
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General Couuins. Here is a man, the Chief of the Army Field 
Forces, whom I depend on primarily for supervising the training and 
readiness of the Army. He is not a permanent member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and I am not proposing it. Similarly, as I said earlier, 
we have two and a third divisions of airborne personnel who are the 
the same type of person as in the Marine Corps. They are all volun- 
teers, and they are all designed primarily for a special type operation, 
but are able to continue in action later. So if one group is represented 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff I say in all logic the other one should be. 
Then where do you stop? So you get an unduly large group of people. 
I think there would be more tendency then to argue for their special- 
ties rather than endeavoring to look at these problems from a very 
broad standpoint. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. General, many Members of Congress, including 
myself, voted for the provisions in the recent Selective Service Act 
authorizing the creation of a Universal Military Training Corps 
because we believed that our national experience in recent years had 
established the necessity to maintain a stable national defense perma- 
nently in the future. Why, then, should not the Congress by law 
establish a ceiling strength in all the branches of the armed services? 

General Couurns. 1 would say it could well establish ceiling 
strengths. 

Mr. Havenner. I didn’t mean to say ceiling. I meant to say 
floor, floor strength. 

General Couuins. Because 

Mr. Havenner. It would be necessary to establish floor strength 
in order to have assured stability. 

General Couiins. Well, of course, it is terribly difficult for anyone 
to predict with certainty what will develop after the present state of 
the world finally gets back to something resembling common sense. 
How big a Marine Corps you should have then, how big an Air Force 
you ought to have then, how big a Navy, how big an Army, I think 
is gazing very far into the future, not only in time but in condition. 

Mr. Havenner. General, we voted for universal military training, 
most of us, or many of us—and I know what I am speaking about 
now—because we believed it was necessary now to establish stability 
in the Armed Forces. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. But one of the primary purposes of 
the UMST bill, Mr. Havenner, as General Marshall has so often 
pointed out, is to permit the reduction of your permanent Regular 
forces if the world condition ever levels off, and what we are doing 
here 

Mr. Havenner. Who is going to determine that, General? Is the 
Congress going to have a voice in that, or who is going to make that 
determination? 

General Co.uins. The Congress determines it annually, Mr. 
Havenner, in appropriation bills. 

Mr. Havenner. | mean determined by law. 

The CHatrMan. Of course, we are all in this kind of condition. 
I think we are on sound ground, as far as the statute is concerned, to 
put a floor under it. 

At the same time it doesn’t mean it will be carried out. We tried 
to do it with $800,000,000 for aircraft, but we didn’t accomplish it. 
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But, nevertheless, here is the background. Let me read a little 
background of all of this. On April 28, 1949, I submitted to the 
House the following statement: 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Speaker, this morning I was handed by Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson the following memorandum to which I invite the attention of all 
Members of the House in view of current statements in the press and elsewhere. 


I hope this will clear the atmosphere. 
“APRIL 28, 1949. 


“CHAIRMAN VINSON: I have been hearing the rumors about the transfer of the 
marines and naval aviation to some other branch of the service. 

“1. Under the law this cannot be done. 

“2. It has not been under contemplation, and from time to time numerous 
statements have been made by me to that effect. 

“3. There are no such studies being carried on in the National Military Estab- 
lishment. Further, I want you to know that before any step of this kind would 
be seriously considered, I should ask permission to discuss the matter before the 
committees of both Houses of the Congress. 

“Louis JoHNnson.” 


The Cuarrman. Whenever you have a floor there is no likelihood 
of such rumors getting into the air. 

I think, in fact, we would be on sounds ground if we had a floor 
and ceiling for the entire peacetime strength of the defense of this 
country. If we said there will be so many men in the Army and 
make them into so many divisions if vou want to, and so many ships 
at sea in so many fleets, and so many squadrons or wings, in the Air 
Force, along the lines of this bill for the Marine Corps, then the 
country knows, and then Congress is guided, and it helps Congress in 
making its appropriations. it helps it in its budget. It gives people 
an opportunity to see what the status of the defense in this country ts 

We are starting here. If this committee adopts this proposal that 
| am submitting, and we start off with a Marine Corps by putting a 
floor and putting a ceiling for peacetime operation and if we do it in 
the other three services, we have done a very constructive job. 

Mr. Hin serv. Mr. Chairman, could I ask’a question 

The CHairnmMan. After that speech, there are many that wanted to 
get inon that. Let the general get in on that. 

General Coiuins. | ender: if | could make a statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes 

General CoLiins. Spe c ifically, with respect to vour statement just 
now, Mr. Vinson. 

The CHairnman. Yes, sir. 

General Couiins. I don’t know whether you said it inadvertently 
or not, but L believe you did say “If you fixed the ceiling and the 
floor, which you could organize into so many divisions if you want.” 

Now, that little phrase is a very important phrase. I agree with it. 
In other words, if this committee should decide to fix both a floor and 
a ceiling then | urge vou to let the Joint Chiefs of Staff decide how 
many divisions there shall be 

The CHarrmMan. Well 

General Coutiins. In our organization, both in the Army and 
the Marine Corps. 

The Cuarrman. Then your suggestion would be in this bill to 
strike out four divisions and put a ceiling of, if we are going to use 
that, 400,000? 

General Coiiins. And a floor of something. 

The Cuarrmman. And then a floor of 300,000, without going into 
the mechanics of the organization; is that correct? 
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General Cotuins. Yes, sir. If that should be the final decision of 
the committee, | would urge you not to specify the number of divisions. 

The Cuairrman. Well, the reason why we wanted that 4: because 
that 4 is sort of like the 70 air force. It has a little psychological 
effect, because we have been talking about it in interviews that we 
have been giving out, all talking about four divisions, four divisions. 

But you may be sound just to say so many men, and not try to say 
so many divisions. 

General Cotuins. That is what vou have the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for, frankly. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. All right. 

Mr. Hf&perr. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHATRMAN. Now, wait. 

Mr. Arends, now. 

Mr. Arenps. General Collins, a little earlier when Mr. Brooks was 
interrogating vou he left an impression which | do not believe he 
wanted to leave. I don’t recall exactly his words, but it was to the 
effect that possibly some people in the country were not looking upon 
the Army with too good grace at this time, or something like that. 
I don’t think that is true. Certainly it is not true in the Congress, 
and most emphatically it is not true in this Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I didn’t want vou to go away from here with that impression. 

General Coutiins. No, sir; nor did i mtend to in any sense charge 
anv members of the committee with that attitude. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

General Cotiins. I mean that in all sincerity now. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

General Couiums. But the fact of the matter is 

Mr. ArENDs. One more thing. I think the great interest in th 
question of whether we are going to put a floor or whether we are going 
to put a ceiling on the Marine Corps has been precipitated by what 
happened several years past. The chairman just touched on it a 
moment ago. But, as I remember, we at one time got down to the 
point of where there were only 67,000 men in the Marine Corps, and 
about 14,000 officers. At that time not only were rumors going 
around, but some pretty well-founded facts that even something more 
might happen. That stirred up quite a tempest here in the Congress. 

In addition to that, what the Marine Corps does was touched on in 
some testimony before this committee prior to Pearl Harbor—not 
testimony by vourself but by some other individual—even to the 
strange point that it was stated before this committee, if 1 remember 
the words, pretty much in substance that we likely would never see 
again in a third world war the time when there would be an all-out 
amphibious landing, which we have not only had, General, since that 
time in Korea, but we have had them in reverse. 

So I think part of those things have added and have brought this 
thing to a point where there has been created this additional interest 
in what has happened to the Marine Corps. 

General Couiuins. Yes, sir; I agree with that, sir. But I think vou 
should know also at one stage of the game the Army went down to a 
strength of 117,000. So if vou are going to fix a ceiling and a floor for 
one service vou must do it for all the services. 

The CHatrMan. That is exactly what I did when I was performing 
on the appropriation, with my colleagues sitting by to help me. | 
was trying to urge the Department of the Army and the Department 
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of the Air to make a fight for $2 billion more that had been cut out. 
I think we would have been in far better shape if we had a floor to 
guide the Appropriation Committee at that time. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. General Collins, I just want to ask one question and 
that is in connection [ think with the main point involved; that is 
representation of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As 
usual, | might say you speak very persuasively and you keep referring 
to the fact that none of your people in the Army have asked to have 
representation, for instance, from the field forees or the airborne 
forces. Well, nobody advocating the representation of the Marine 
Corps, as far as I know, advocates having the Marine Commandant as 
a representative on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and also have a representa- 
tive from the airborne Marines or the other divisions of the Marines. 
All that we are asking, those of us who advocate this proposition, is 
that an entity, a distinct establishment of the military defense of the 
Government, be given a voice on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the same as 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. That is all. 

As the chairman has pointed out, the United States Marine Corps is 
an entity, is an establishment, the same as the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Army, and all they want is one voice to represent that entire 
establishment. 

I would like to have your reaction to that. 

General Coutuins. My point, Mr. Hébert, in drawing the parallel, 
is to point out again that there is a direct similarity between the 
specialized function of the Marine Corps and the function of the 
Army’s airborne units. That is the major point that I wish to make. 
Because if you broaden the scope of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to con- 
siderations of some specialized operations, then I say in all logic that 
you ought to consider other specialized operations. 

Now, the broad concept of the Marine Corps to fight overland is 
represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, who is certainly competent to pass upon and recommend such 
things. 

Again, let me say that I do advocate that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps be called to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and used as a con- 
sultant whenever there is an operation involving the use of the Marine 
Corps, whether it is an amphibious operation or not. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, in that connection, General, then vou would 
endorse the language of the Senate bill in preference to the House 
language on the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Couutns. Yes, sir; | would. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s see how far we are apart. Then, if we 
adopted that language that would be all right from your military 
viewpoint? 

General Couiuins. Weil, I believe that it would be a satisfactory 
thing. I don’t believe that any change in the law is necessary, but if 
this committee feels it is necessary—— 

The Cuatrnman. That is right. 

General Coutuins. Then I would favor that part of the Senate bill 
which states that the Marine Corps Commandant will be called as a 
consultant before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, then you think that is better than the 
way I proposed in this amendment? 

General Cotutns. Better than making him a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; ves, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now, let’s get back to your other question about the four full 
strength combatant divisions. You don’t like it because we said four. 
You said that is a function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, what prompted that is this: You might classify them as no 
larger than platoons and we want divisions with a strength of at least 
what they have today, of 23,000. 

You could leave out the words “full strength.”” Why wouldn’t 
that accomplish that? 

General Couurns. Well, once again the time may come, Mr. Chair- 
man 

The CHarRMAN. Four combatant divisions. And then that gives 
the Department the flexibility of saying whether it should be full 
strength or not. 

Mr. SHorr. That is all hot air. That is innocuous. It means 
nothing at all. There is no use to even consider a bill if vou are going 
to put language that means nothing, in such a manner. Now, you 
know that. 

The CuarrRMaAn. Now, let’s get the general’s view. 

General Couurns. I stated before, Mr. Vinson, what are my beliefs 
in this matter: That if this committee decides to put a ceiling and a 
floor, my recommendation, my urgent recommendation is that you 
not specify the number of divisions. Leave that up to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who have the responsibility for doing it, and who are 
vour paid advisers; that is, paid advisers of the Government in this 
field. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hésertr. One more question. I just want to ask one more 
question. 

General, vou stressed the fact, and continually stress the fact, that 
the Marines are amphibious experts. Then you make a point of the 
fact that the Marines did not participate in the greatest amphibious 
landing in history. 

General Coturns. Now, once again, the only point in making that 
was to indicate that the Army is a versatile organization also, and 
that the fact that you have to have so many Marine divisions 1n order 
to make amphibious operations I say does not necessarily follow 
because we conducted these great amphibious operations in Europe 
wholly with Army divisions. 

Mr. Héserr. I know that, but I mean the persuasiveness of the 
argument is immediately to the lay mind that here is the greatest 
amphibious landing in history, and yet the experts in amphibious 
landing did not participate. 

Now, how about last vear, were the Marines invited to participate 
in the amphibious maneuvers? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; the Marines have been invited to par- 
ticipate, so far as I know 

Mr. Héserr. Did they participate? 

General Couuins. In any maneuvers where they are available to 
participate. 
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Mr. Hésertr. Well, now—— 

General Couuins. They are participating regularly in the maneuvers 
down in the Caribbean, alongside of Army troops. I advocated their 
participation, Mr. Hébert. 

Again, I am in favor of Marine divisions primarily designed for 
amphibious operations capable of continuing to operate overland after 
they land. Now, that position I hope to make completely clear-——— 

The CHarrMANn. One minute, now. 

Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, it seems to me that some time in the past 
[ read a paper or a brief produced by the Army wherein it stated that 
the Army was going to be responsible for all amphibious training and 
movement. 

General Couns. Never that I know of, Mr. Patterson, and I would 
oppose such a doctrine. I ask you to forget any of these rumors. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

General Coutitns. And let’s stick to the facts of the matter. Iam 
here as your witness to assure you, as I have just made the statement, 
the Army has no intention of taking over the function of the Marine 
Corps. 

The CuairnmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, this section 2 in the Senate bill relative to the 
Commandant being a consultant: Does that have any new significance 
to you, or if that were passed and adopted by the House, would vou 
merely follow out the practices that vou have had heretofore? 

General Coxtuins. No, sir; I think it does have significance, Mr. 
Bates, because it formally by law requires that he be a consultant to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Barrs. But a consultant would be called at your discretion; is 
that not so? 

General Coturns. I haven’t read the testimony before the Senate 
committee, so I don’t know what the background was. My interpre- 
tation of this is that it Was a permissive feature. I think as so written 
it could be legally interpreted as such. Frankly, if 1 were the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps that is the way I would like to have it. 

Mr. Bares. That is the way I read it, too. And that, of course, is 
the privilege vou have at the present time, of calling him as you see fit. 

General Cotutns. That is right. 

Mr. Barss. So it has no new significance from your interpretation, 
or from mine. 

General Couutns. No, sir. And that is why I said it was not a 
necessary part of the bill. 

Mr. Bares. And that is why you have no objections. 

The CHatrMan. General, before you leave the witness stand, I want 
to ask vou to prepare, and have ready as soon as We can get around to 
it, a statement of what developments have taken with reference to the 
increase and strengthening of the Army in all phases from the 25th 
day of June 1950 down to the 25th dav of June 1951. We are going 
to have a hearing with each of the chiefs of services to find out exactly 
what has taken place in the year since the emergency arose. At a 
later date we will ask you to come back here and give us that informa- 
tion. 

Thank you very much, General. It is always a pleasure to have 
you before the committee. 
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General Couiins. Thank you, sir. 

The CHAaiRMAN. Now, members of the committee, before we get 
away from here, the other day we had inquiry made in regard to ap- 
proval of the contract on the sale of Navy oil. Mr. Havenner wanted 
to examine the contract. He has examined the contract and he finds 
that so far as he is concerned it is a good contract. 

If there is no objection from any other members of the committee 

Mr. Havenner. I didn’t plan any objections. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. We looked it over very carefully. 

There is also another one, another advertisement for the sale. 

If not, we will write a letter to the Department saying that the 
committee has been consulted in accordance with the statute. With- 
out objection, that is done. 

Mr. Sasscer has a report that he will file of his investigation. 

Now, members of the committee, we will have to take a recess until 
morning. In the morning we had set down the public works bill, 
but I am anxious to finish the hearings on the Marine Corps. So 
Admiral Houser and other officials in the Department of Defense, 
you notify the Department that we will try to have them Wednesday, 
because tomorrow morning | want to bear General Twining of the 
Air Force and General Cates of the Marines. 

Mr. Arenps. At 10 o’clock? 

The CuarrmMan. We will start at 10. L hope everybody will be here 
at 10 o’clock, because we lost a little time this morning waiting for a 
quorum. 

We will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Wash ington, dD. Ci. Tue sday, June 26, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuairnman. Let the committee come to order. This is a 
continuation of the hearme on S. 677. 

Members of the committee, we have this morning 
the distinguished Chief of Staff of the Department of the Air Force, 
General Vandenberg 

General, it would be a pleasure to have vou submit to the committee 
any observation you desire to make in regard to this bill. 


as our witness 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General VanpENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ have a prepared statement. 

First, let me express the sincere admiration of the Air Force for the 
Marine Corps. I trust that none of the opinions stated hereafter 
will be construed as reflecting any lack of appreciation on the part of 
the Air Force for the splendid accomplishments of the marines 
throughout the whole history of the corps. I believe it is universally 
recognized that no specialized component of the land, sea, and air 
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establishments has done its job any better than the marines have 
always done theirs. 

We should, however, recognize that the Marine Corps is a specialized 
component of the Naval Establishment. This conception—that the 
Marine Corps is a specialized component of the Naval Establishment — 
is clearly set forth in the National Security Act of 1947. That act 
leaves no doubt that the Marine Corps is authorized, organized, 
trained, and equipped to serve with the fleet in the seizure or defense 
of advanced naval bases and for the conduct of such land operations 
as may be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign; and, 
further, to provide detachments and organizations for service on 
armed vessels of the Navy, and security detachments for the protec- 
tion of naval property at naval stations and bases. It is equally clear 
that it was not the intent of the National Security Act of 1947 to 
authorize a Marine Corps other than as a specialized component of 
the Naval Establishment; otherwise, the National Security Act—the 
purpose of which was to establish the principle of unifics ation of our 
armed services and to eliminate duplicative and competitive elements 
and activities within the Defense Establishment—would have con- 
tradicted itself by envisaging a Marine Corps containing land elements 
duplicative and competitive with the Army, and air elements dupli- 
cative and competitive with the Air Force. 

Turning now to S. 677, we find that it envisages a Marine Corps 
containing land and air forces of fixed proportions, not geared to the 
stated mission of the Marine Corps and, more important, not related 
to the size of the Navy. Yet, as already pceinted out, the principal, 
though not exclusive, function of the Marine Corps is service with the 
fleet in the prosecution of a naval campaign. Therefore, the Air 
Force views 5. 677 as being inconsistent with the provisions and intent 
of the National Security Act of 1947. 

Furthermore, the provisions of S. 677 would adinit the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to all meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
give him the right to file papers for consideration by the Secretary 
of Defense and the President. The Air Force seriously questions 
the wisdom of according this position and this authority to the head 
of any specialized component of any of our land, sea, and air estab- 
lishments. For example, the Air Force has not proposed that the 
commanding general of the Strategic Air Command be given the 
position and privilege which S. 677 would accord the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps; and yet it is self-evident that the mission of 
the Strategic Air Command is certainly as important to our national 
security as the mission of the Marine Corps; and that the military 
power represented by the Strategic Air Command is certainly not 
less than the military power represe nted by the Marine Corps. The 
Air Force feels that the interests of the Strategic Air Command and 
other specialized components of the air establishment are adequately 
represented in the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force; and, similarly; that the interests of the Marine Corps and 
the other specialized components of the Naval Establishment are 
adequately represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. In the Air Force view, to accord the Marine 
Corps the position and authority envisaged in S. 677 would set a 
precedent whereby the heads of all the important specialized com- 
ponents of our land, sea, and air establishments would be prompted 
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to ask for corresponding position and privilege. This, of course, 
would be wholly impracticable and would inflate the membership 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to unwieldy size. In fact, the Air Force 
feels that any increase in the present membership of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would reduce its working efficiency. 

In summary, the Air Force position is that S. 677, insofar as the 
particulars already discussed are concerned, is not only inconsistent 
with the National Security Act, but, more important, the principle 
of admitting the heads of specialized components of the land, sea, 
and air establishments to the Joint Chiefs of Staff is basically un- 
sound, is unnecessary, and would set an undesirable precedent. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee and General Vandenberg, as I 
interpret your statement, the statement of General Collins, and the 
statement of Admiral Sherman, it can be broken down into three 
categories: 

First, the Department is opposed to this bill because thev classify 
the Marine Corps as a specialized component of the Navy; 

Second, an objection is raised because the Marine strength is not 
tied to the Navy strength; and 

Third, there is opposition to giving a Joint Chiefs of Staff position 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Now, let’s analyze, General and members of the committee, the 
first one. It is your contention in your statement, that the Marine 
Corps is a specialized component of the Navy. 

General Vandenberg. Naval Establishment. 

The CHarrMAN. That was the position of General Collins, and that 
is the contention that runs through all of your statement; is that 
correct? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; the Naval Establishment 

The CHatrMan. That is right, Naval Establishment. 

Now, let’s see what happens. I invite your attention to this, 
members of the committee, as well as the witness. The Assistant 
Comptroller General held on September 16, 1950, that an enlistment 
in the Regular Marine Corps within 3 months from the date of dis- 
charge from the Regular Navy is not a reenlistment to qualify for 
reenlistment bonus, for “while both the Navy and Marine Corps are 
part of the Naval Establishment, they are separate and distinct 
services.” 

There can’t be any doubt about what the Comptroller held, less 
than a year ago. 

Now, second, the Navy Judge Advocate General, who ought to 
know about this subject a bit better than the members of the com- 
mittee, testified before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress: 

The Marine Corps has been held for years to be a separate service, although it 
operates within the Navy under the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, if it is a separate service, then the main contention for denying 
the head of that separate service would fall on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, would it not? 

General VANDENBERG. I don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Wait one minute, now. The oniy ground that 
you and General Collins and Admiral Sherman are taking in opposition 
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to the Commandant being on the Joint Chiefs of Staff is on the ground 
that the Marines are a specialized component of the Navy; isn’t 
that it? 

General VANDENBERG. That is one of the reasons; yes, sir; Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. Now, doesn’t the whole case fall when 
it is proven conclusively that it is a separate service? You have no 
objection to a separate service being on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
You are only. objecting if vou are correct in making it stand up as a 
specialized component of the Naval Establishment; isn’t that correct? 

General VANDENBERG. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that this 
way: The Coast Guard in time of war comes into the Naval Estab- 
lishment. Does that mean that, with similar line of reasoning, we 
would add to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the pean ea of the Coast 
Guard in time of war? ; 

The CHarrMan. No; it doesn’t follow at all. 

General VANDENBERG. It is just as separate an establishment 
the Marine Corps. 

The CuatrMan. If the size of it, and its military mission was of 
such a character that 1t would warrant it and justify it, then you would 
be on sound grounds to do it. But it is so limited. And that was the 
very reason why the Senate hesitated in going as far as this proposed 
amendment of mine, was on account of the size of the Marine Corps. 

Now, there can be no doubt, and I think we are on sound ground. 
And | think the Department is in error when they try to ‘classify 
it as a specialized component. 

Now, the whole theory of the Department’s objection on that 
phase is that the Marines are a component part of the Navy and, 
therefore, would say it is in the same position as the strategic air 
command or the continental air command or the tactical air command. 
But it doesn’t fall within that, because it is named in the law as the 
United States Marine Corps, instead of the Navy Marine Corps. 

There can be no doubt, as far as my mind is concerned, that it is 
completely a separate service, and so defined in the Unification Act. 
If it was a component part of the Navy, why, we would not have set 
up the mission of a component part. But we specifically said what 
the mission would be, prescribed certain missions, and then said the 
President can expand the missions still further. 

Now, is there any doubt in any members’ minds that the Marine 
Corps is a separate organization? 

Mr. Towr. Are vou asking me, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, lam. Is there any doubt in your mind? 

Mr. Towr. No. 

[ was wondering, in reading the statement, the part of it which 
describes the function of the Marine Corps, and winds up by saying 
“such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval command’’—I wonder what naval command they are working 
with in Korea, the Marine Corps? 

The CuarrMan. That is one question I have down here to ask. 

Mr. Rivers. What about Belleau Wood in the First World War, 
and Chateau-Thierry? 

Mr. Suorr. General, right on that point. That is the big, sig- 
nificant thing. Do you think the mission performed by the Marine 
Corps at Chateau-Thierry, the Argonne, and the Meuse, and at 
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Changjin Reservoir near the Yalu River was more akin to the Navy 
or to the Army? The First Marine Division on the west and the 
Seventh Infantry Division on the east at Changjin, and on their 
retreat from Hagaru and Koto to Hungnam: Would you say the 
function performed there by the \larines was more similar to the 
Army than it was to a naval action? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; and in the same way I would sa: 
the Air Force in World War II, when it became Infantry, and went 
into the line, was more Infantry, more Army, than it was Air Force 
but I still think that the primary job of the Marine Corps is other 
than that. I think the primary job of the Air Force is something 
other than to be Infantry. 

In times of national emergency, in times of great stress in any one 
tvpe of combat, | think that the forces of one of the land, sea, or ait 
components could and should be utilized wherever they are needed 

Mr. Suorr. When vou think of Iwo Jima, Okinawa, and Tarawa, 
and all the rest of the spots out there in that vast Pacific, don’t vou 
think the men who fight not only on sea but on land, considering the 
fine tactical air support given bv the marine aviation, are entitled to 
a voice on the Joint Chiefs of Staff’ ? 

General Vanpennerc. Yes, sir; 1 do, and I think they have it 

The Cuairman. Now, General, let me clear this up. I want to 
explore thoroughly this specialized components idea. Today in 
Korea Marine units, both land and sea, are attached to the United 
States Army under an Army commander. A remarkable situation, 
indeed, for a specialized component of the Navy > isn’t that correct? 

Here is a specialized corps of the Navy and part and parcel of the 
Navy, and vet it is unde the command of the Arm, Now, it is a 

rather unusual situation, isn’t it? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; | wouldn’t sav so. In Korea the 
Army was caught without adequate forces. The strength of the Army 
was down so that thev didn’t have enough to do the job in Korea. 
Obviously, every potential of the power of the United States Armed 
Forces should be put into the battle 

Mr. Rivers. Vir. Chairman 

The CuarrnMan. Wait one minute 

\Ir. Rivers. Let me ask him this qi uestion 

The CuarrMan. Let me clear this up. Now, let’s go to the Unifica- 
tion Act. The Unification Act, while giving as one of the Marine 
Corps duties service with the fleet in naval campaigns, also flatly 
States that the Marine Corps shall perform such other duties as the 
President may direct. A very evident recognition of the unusual 
status of the Marine ¢ ‘orps in the defense structure; is it not? Doesn't 
it show by the very language that it is a separate organization and not a 
component part of the Navy? 

General VANDENBERG. To me, Mr. Chairman, that indicates that 
there is a flexibility in the Marine Corps that can be utilized in these 
Various situations that vou are talking of. It is TN opinion that if 
vou are going to treat the Marine Corps as anvarmy, vou are going to 
destroy the very thing that the Marine Corps has become renowned 
for, and that is its esprit de corps, its tr adition, its successful leadership 
In various campaigns. As soon as you enlarge it, it becomes another 
army. When it becomes another army it has the same difficulty that 


all armies have. 
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The CuatrMan. Well, that may be true if you make it too large, 
but we alwavs have our hand on the spigot. We will be able to say 
how large the floor shall be, and how it shall trickle down. 

But T want to try to get across that the Marine Corps is a separate 
establishment from the Navy, and is not, as the concept has grown up, 
a component of the Navy. 

Mr. Cremente. Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrMan. Wait one minute. 

Now, in World War I the Marine Corps served with the Army in 
land campaigns, not naval campaigns, which cannot be reconciled 
with the limited role indicated by the words ‘“‘a specialized component 
of the naval service.’ How are vou going to reconcile it? 

General VanpENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I would reconcile it by stat- 
ing that the specialized role of the Marine Corps is such that it is 
fitted for various types of operations. 7 objection to the legislation 
as written is that in endeavoring to make it not a specialized organi- 
zation of limited size so that it ean have its pick of the people, so that 
it can maintain its quality and can maintain its esprit, what we are 
doing in this bill appears to me that we are destroying it 1n its onginal 
concept. 

The CHatrman. Well, of course, I grant there is a great deal in 
what you say, and what Admiral Sherman said, if vou make it too 
large. But we are trying not to make it too large. But at the same 
time we are trying to make it large enough that in case of eme rgency 
it can meet toa limited extent the néed of ane mergency. 

Now, let’s go to the next question raised here about the size of it 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, I don’t understand it. You read 
the act as using the phrase ‘‘the United States Marine Corps.’ Will 
vou tell me what the difference is between a corps and an army? 

The CharrMan. Well, the word ‘ce orps' has more than one military 
oe such as Dental C Orps, Corps of Engineers, and in this instance 
the United States Marine Corps, as contrasted in such instancesto 
“corps”? meaning one major element of an army. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman vield? 

The CHarrMan. Just a moment, please. 

Now, the tying in of the Marine to the strength of the Navy wasn’t 
in existence when I came on the committee, in 1916. It only got 
in the law in 1938. Up to that date there was no fixed relation of the 
size of the Marine Corps to the size of the Navy. In 1938, a bill was 
passed saving that the size of the Marine Corps shall be fixed to 20 
percent of the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy. 

Now, we had up here not long ago, and you, General, were a perti- 
nent witness on this question, when we were talking about 70 air 

groups. We were advocating 70 air groups. A great deal of opposition 
developed on the 70-air-group effort because we were getting the Air 
Force out of balance with the other services. 

Now, isn't this argument of relating Marine Corps strength to the 
Navy strength the direct reverse of the Air Force argument during 
the 70-group fight, that the size of the Air Force must not be related 
to the size of the Army and the Navv? Now we are talking about a 
95-group—and | am for all of them because vou need it 

Mr. Brooks. We need 140 groups, Mr. Chairman. Ninety-five is 
out of date. 

The CuatrmMan. That ts right. 
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Now, where is the validity of the argument that vou have to tie 
the Marines to the apron strings of the Navy, any more than you 
have to tie the 70-, the 95-, the 140-, as suggested by our distinguished 
colleague, group program of the Air Force to the size of the Army? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would say that time 
makes progress. If I might be so bold as to say that it was probably 
due to the perspicacity of the chairman on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, realizing that the Marine Corps was dependent upon the 
Navy for the majority of its support. that an old condition that was 
not proper had been resotved properly. 

If the Marine Corps is not tied to the size of the Navy, we can 
find as we go compressing our forces, depending upon the world 
situation, that with a floor under the Marine Corps we can find that 
the entire naval effort is supporting the Marine Corps and the first 
thing we know we will wake up and find no Navy. 

The CHairman. Oh, I don’t think anything of that. I am not 
disturbed about the Navy, and I am not disturbed about the Army 
or the Air Force. All that is worrying me now ts having an efficient 
Marine Corps. 

The reason that prompted the percentage limitation back in 1938 
was that the Marine Corps was getting small. To build the Marine 
Corps up, we wanted to bring it up to 20 percent of the Navy's 
strength, and that would help boost the Marine Corps. That was 
the reason that prompted it back in those days. 

Now, the same argument was used when we were talking about the 
70 air group, was it not—to keep it in balance? Now, were we sound 
when we did that, and are we unsound now? 

General VANpDENBERG. The 70 air group problem is written into 
the law, I believe. As in the law that is before the Congress now it 
has a ceiling in time of peace, but no floor, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, vou would like to have a floor; would vou 
not? . 

General VANDENBERG. That would depend, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
on world conditions, and on the size of the floor 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; that is right, exactly. 

Now, if the size of the floor is high enough to insure a good, strong, 
worth-while Air Force, you would like to have it; wouldn't vou? 
Because it would enable you to make your plans. It would insure 
the country the kind of defense that the Air Force is expected to give 
it. I think it would be sound if we had a floor on the whole thing. 

General VaANDENBERG. I would say to that, Mr. Chairman, that 
while a floor would operate in times when there was threat of external 
aggression, the floor would be very rapidly changed when that world 
threat diminished and, therefore, the value of it to me would be rather 
nebulous. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, if we recognize that the Marine Corps is a 
separate organization, and there can be no doubt in my mind that 
it legally is, how, then, do you explain the opposition to the Marine 
Commandant being on the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Mr. Chairman, it gets to a point 
where you get enough people on the Joint Chiefs of Staff that vou 
can’t get very much business out. 

The CHairMAN. All right. You don’t vote, do you? You don't 
vote, so every witness has testified, on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
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General VANDENBERG. The vote has very little to do with the 
final decision because there are many times when we don’t see eve to 
eve, which I believe is natural. If there are four or five conflicting 
opinions, it is almost an insuperable task for the Secretary of Defense 
or the President to decide. 

The CuarrMan. Now, I grant vou if you had as many as there are 
on this committee, 38, vou would have many troubles on hand. But 
with just four 

I want to direct this question to you and get an answer. I wrote 
this out without any malice aforethought, but just to get the facts. 
Inasmuch as the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not vote, explain how the 
Marine Corps representative would injure the work of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, when I say they don’t vote, Mr. 
Chairman everybody registers an opinion. I would presume that 
that isa vote. However, the minority opinion also goes up. When 
vou get two or three opinions it seems to me it is more difficult for 
the Secretary of Defense and the President to adjudicate. 

The Marine Corps has a more or less specialized viewpoint. And 
if they don’t have that specialized viewpoint, if thev are talking as 
another army, it seems to me that we then have two ways of fighting 
the land war represented in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and it seems to 
me that in that ease it is going to be most difficult for anyone to 
adjudicate it. 

Now, we have one way of fighting the air war as it is related to 
the other two services, one way of fighting the naval war, and one 
way of fighting the land war. Any more than that 1t seems to me is 
voing to present confusion and, besides that, it is going to be more 
difficult to come to a proper decision. 

Mr. Suorr. But, General, because of that very fact, I mean the 
varied and versatile functions that the Marine Corps perform, since 
it is the one branch of our services that fights on land, sea, and in the 
air, don’t vou think the Marine Commandant or the Marine Corps 
would be as much interested in protecting and developing all of the 
interests of the Army and Air as much as they would the Navy? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Mr. Short, it would appear to me this 
wav. I have in the first place great respect for General Cates. It 
is impossible for me to believe that General Cates can be as expert 
in air warfare, in naval warfare, and in land warfare as someone who 
attempts to spend his entire life in any one of those three. There- 
fore, it would appear to me that General Cates’ opinion on a land 
campaign would not be as competent as General Collins’. Now, 
when I say that I am not talking about General Collins per se or 
General Cates per se. 1am talking about the entire staffs. I would 
also sav that General Cates was not as competent in naval warfare 
as Admiral Sherman. If I may modestly suggest it, I don’t believe 
he would be as competent as the Air Force Chief of Staff in the air war. 

| do believe they do a wonderful job in sort of a specialized sense. 

The CHatrMan. Now, General, in regard to that, the theme of 
that argument would be, then, not to have any Marine Corps. 

General VaNpENBERG. No, sir; | certainly am not for that. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask vou a question or two along the 
line of the chairman’s concept here about an entirely independent 
corps. t have profound admiration for the Marine Corps. What 
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concerns me now: Pursuing it to its logical conclusion, would you 
want a Judge Advocate General of the Marine Corps? 

General VaNDENBERG. Would you repeat it? 

Mr. Brooks. If it is going to be separate, shouldn’t we make it 
separate? 

General VaNnbrENBERG. I didn’t get that question, sir. Will vou 
repeat it? 

Mr. Brooks. If it is going to be separate, as a separate entity, 
shouldn't vou give it all the attributes of being separate? 

What concerns me, for instance: Should there be an engineering 
corps in the Marine Corps, Marine engineers? Should you have a 
medical department? Should vou have a Judge Advocate General 
department? Or should the Marine Corps be dependent on other 
departments for these auxiliary services? 

General VaANDENBERG. That is what I was 

Mr. Brooks. | don’t know just where we are going from here 
I think we ought to be fair with the Marine Corps and give it proper 
expansion. 

On the other band, if we are going to make it an independent entity, 
we better face the facts and be prepared to go to the logical con- 
clusion, which would be to give it all of the attributes of being inde- 
pendent. 

What have you to say in reference to that? 

General VANDENBERG. That is what I was trying to get at, sir, 
when I said that if we are not careful we are going to destroy 
the Marine Corps because when vou make it a second army, with all 
the attributes of the second army, vou are going to destroy the Marine 
Corps. Lam one of the first people who want to register an objection 
to that concept because I think the Marine Corps bas its peculiar 
place in the defenses of the United States. I don’t believe in the 
organization of the land, sea, and air team that without a Marine 
Corps that vou can have the peculiar attributes that are so necessary 
in the Marine Corps, if vou destroy it by making it an army. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CharrmMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you consider, General—first of all, I] want to say, 
I recall vividly in the days of the unification statute before this 
committee you favored the general staff or, as a lot of people called it, 
the Prussian type. I am not accussing you. Let me finish. 

But you favored a general staff, didn’t you? And you came out 
as the only member who had the nerve to say what you favored. 
Do you remember that? 

General VANDENBERG. | have always favored that system; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General VANDENBERG. From a purely military point of view. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General VANDENBERG. That is the most efficient way to run a 
military operation. 

Mr. Rivers. And you had the nerve to take that stand then, and 
you still contend so. 

I do believe you will answer my question now: Do you consider that 
the Marine Corps at any point competes with the Air Force at this 
time? 
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General VaNpDENBERG. No, sir: | never considered it that wav. 
Mir. Rivers. Do you consider that it competes in any respect with 
the Army? 

General VanpDENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, then, do you consider that in all functions 
Marine air can be adequately done by the Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. | would sav that Marine air component, if 
we are willing to pay the price for it, is a very important adjunct to 
the Marine Corps. The problem comes when we roll back the Armed 
Forces of the United States and money becomes very scarce. Like 
in any business that is going in the red, you have to contract. At 
that time, then it becomes a question as to where you spend vour 
money and what vou get for it. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you would be unwilling to assume the air 
function of the Marine Corps? 

General Vanpennerac. No, sir; | would not. I believe that is the 
most efficient way, if there is sufficient money in the United States 
to proy ide for it. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you are willing to go along with it temporarily? 

General VanpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that the Army could handle all the 
amphibious operations envisioned and promulgated as the Marine 
Corps now has it? 

General Vanpenpera. Yes, sir; | think it could. IT think it is 
better to have one corps like the Marine Corps who spends its time 
developing tactics and techniques. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, would vou be willing to deprive the 
Marine Corps of all of its amphibious functions and give them to the 
Army? 

General VaNDENBERG. No, sir. That is the same proviso that | 
made with regard to the Air Force. If there is sufficient money to 
do the job properly, then it ought to be as it is now, in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mir. Rivers. Well, if there should come a time when there isn’t 
sufficient money, do vou think the Marine Corps should still be able 
to exist as an entity or abolished by the Congress? 

General Vanpenperc. Oh, | think it should always exist 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the point Iam trving to get at: If it should exist, 
it should have functions, shouldn't it? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If the functions should come only in time of luxury, 
they shouldn't exist. 

General VanpDENBERG. | didn’t sav that, [don’t believe. At least, 
1 didn’t mean to. 

Mr. Rivers. | mean, that is mv impression. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates 

Mir. Rivers. Wait a second. Let me get this one question and | 
am finished, 

General VanpenperG. The Marine Corps functions I think are 
very well spelled out in the National Defense Act, and those functions 
1 am in favor of. 

Mr. Rivers. You favor a Marine Corps? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. With its present functions? 
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General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Bates, any questions? 

Mr. Barns. Yes. 

General, on page 2 of vour statement, one of vour objections, the 
prime objection, as I see it, is that the size of the Marine Corps is not 
geared in the bill to the stated mission of the Marine Corps, and more 
Important vou say not related to the size of the Navy. Now, how do 
vou relate the Marine Corps to the size of the Navv? What is vour 
vardstick there? 

General VANDENBERG. Some time previous to this there was testi- 
mony, | presume, based upon the change in law whereby the Marine 


Corps was tied to the strength of the Navy. At that time I would 
presume that the figure of 20 percent was very well supported. Thave 
not gone into whether it should be 15 percent or 20 percent or 22! 
percent But certainly there is a relation there since the Marine 
Corps depends upon the Navy for the majority of its support 


Mr. Bares. But General Collins testified here vesterday that 
200,000 items are being purchased by the Army for the Marine Corps 

General VaNpDENBERG. That is right, 

Mr. Bares. So there is a tremendous dependency by the Marine 
Corps on the Army, as well. 

General VANDENBERG. Oh, there is some dependency on the Army, 
but it certainly isn’t tremendous because there is that number of items 
That might be tooth brushes, combs, shoelaces, and sox 

Mr. Bares. But all of those things, General, are more related to the 
administration rather than functions of the Marine Corps. In other 
words, I don’t see the relation between the number of battleships Ol 
cruisers or destrovers to the size of the Marine Corps. | just don’t 
see the connection at all in that respect, as far as function is concerned 

General Vanpenperc. Well, the Marine Corps have to supply 
people aboard the battleships and the cruisers. 

Mr. Bares. Yes; but that is a small amount. 

General VANDENBERG. But that still calls for an increase, or is 
necessary. You can have a decrease when they go out of commission 

Mr. Barres. I can see a very definite connection between ship's 
company that would depend upon the size of vour major ships. 

I can also see the relationship between the number of aircraft car- 
riers for the Fleet Marines. But I fail to see the connection between 
the number of combatant ground troops, which is the major portion, 
as IT see it, of the Marine Corps and vour Naval Establishment. — | 
don’t see how vou would set up the percentage there. It would depend 
definitely upon the function, rather than the size of the Navy. 

General VANDENBERG. Well, I think it is tied to two things, \VIr 
Bates. It seems to me that in the first place it is tied to the size of the 
Navy in relation to its Marine components, as vou have just said. In 
the second place, it comes back to the other point that I tried to make, 
that there is a point beyond which you will destroy the Marine Corps, 
as we know it today, and become a second army. Now, that point 
inmy judgment in normal operations is much lower than the Navy. 

Now, if vou don’t do that in \ opinion vou are eoing to destroy 
what the Marine Corps stands for. 

Mr. Bares. That is my very point. In other words, the connection 
is more in regard to the percentage of the Army than it is of the Navy, 
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because an increase in the size of the Marine Corps you say might tend 
to destrov the Army. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Bars. That is the very point I am making. 

General VANDENBERG. No; I said it would destroy the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Bares. Or the Army, either way, depending upon the size of 
each. 

The CHatrMan. In that connection, my recollection is that in World 
War II the Marine Corps got up to 486,000. It didn’t ruin the Marine 
Corps then. 

Now, let me get this straight in my mind. General Collins said 
that he didn’t want any floor placed on the Marine Corps strength. 
Admiral Sherman said he wanted 25 percent of the actual list of the 
Navy as the floor. Now, what is vour suggestion to the committee?. 

General VANDENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I don’t feel strongly about it 
either way. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

General VaNpeNBERG. All I do feel is that we must be careful not 
to destroy the Marine Corps by making it too large. 

The CHairmMan. That is right, exactly. Now, we all agree with 
vou on that. 

I think this. I don’t think, if we have in peacetime a floor that can 
be supported by the economy of the country, bearing its true relation 
to the other three services, and in view of the fact that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff do not vote, there will be much harm done by favorable 
consideration of this bill by the Congress. 

Now, I want to thank vou, General, if there are no questions of 
other members 

Mr. Hénertr. May I ask the general one question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. General, as | understand vour testimony, vou are in 
favor of the Marine Corps if we can afford it? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; | did not intend to leave that 
impression, 

Mr. Héserr. Well, what was the impression? You indicated 
that if we can afford it, let’s have it, but when the money gets tight, 
why, let’s cut down on it. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I think I stated that we must 
always have a Marine Corps. 

Mr. Wénertr. Well, now 

General VANDENBERG. | stated that some of its functions would 
have to be closed down in time of very stringent money. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

General VANDENBERG. Where some of its other functions could be 
as well performed by another service, or nearly as well performed. 

Mr. Hépertr. Now, let us understand. Isn’t the historical and 
traditional background of the Marine Corps that it isthe initial ever- 
ready striking force of the Armed Forces in peacetime, particularly? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; thatis. That was before air power. 

The CHarrMan. Now 

Mr. Héserr. One minute. 

As I understood earlier in the testimony, vou indicated the Army 
wasn’t ready, and the Marine Corps was called upon to enter Korea, 
again a striking force. 
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General VANDENBERG. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. H&nerr. So why in peacetime shouldn’t we consider the 
Marine Corps as the every ready striking force to be supplemented 
later by the other services? 

General VANDENBERG. Because today the threat is pot against the 
United States from ground forces. It is against air forces. 

Mr. Héserr. We don’t know what it is going to be in the future. 
Sut the Marine Corps is in a specialized field of three divisions—in the 
air, on the sea, and on land. Why shouldn’t that alway be maintained 
as the primary purpose in peacetime, to have the every ready striking 
force? 

General VANDENBERG. Because the Marine Corps is not organized, 
equipped to be the every ready striking force of the air component. 
It is organized to support close support ground forces, which is a very 
small portion of air power. 

Mr. Héperr. Let me ask you one final question, General: I want 
to know how—and I presume that I am correct. You reconcile your 
position today as indicating that the Marine Corps is an adjunct of 
the Navy. Now, what was vour position when the Army was claiming 
that the Air Force was a part of the Army? Did you go along with 
that thinking, that philosophy? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. There are three major phases: 
Air, land, and sea. 

Mr. Héserr. And the Marine Corps combine the entire three as 
a striking power. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; no, sir; not by any stretch of the 
imagination. | think the Marines would be the first to say that they 
are not a navy. I also believe the Marines would be the first to say 
that they are not a strategic air force. 

Mr. Hféserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Héperr. We all agree with that. They wouldn’t say they are 
a land army. They are the Marine Corps. 

General Vanpenperc. Therefore, they are not as you described 
it, sir. Thev are a striking force, a closely knit specialized organization 
within the Department of the Navy. 

The CuatrMan. Now, General 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I raise just one question along 
that same line? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. General, | believe in your discussion with Mr. Rivers 
you made a statement to the effect that the Marine air wings contrib- 
ute to the efficiency of operation of the Marine Corps but if there 
were not sufficient money, that they probably would have to be 
eliminated, or something to that effect; is that correct? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; I didn’t suggest they be eliminated. 
Today the Marine Corps has approximately—it has more than one 
wing per division. That is a luxury that the Congress cannot afford 
to the United States Air Force 

Mr. Harpy. Then 

General VANDENBERG. In support of the land army, and, therefore, 
in time of stringent reductions that proportion I suggest might have 
to be examined. 

Mr. Harpy. But your position was that the Marine Corps, having 
its own air wings, is more efficient, although perhaps more expensive. 
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General VANDENBERG. I think it is better for the Marine Corps 
operating in amphibious landings to have Marine carrier task forces 
alongside of them although I think it could be done by the Navy 
just as well. 

Mr. Harpy. But you do think it is more efficient if you just 
disregard the cost? 

General VaANDENBERG. Well, I think it is always nicer to have all 
the components in any organization, if you can. 

Mr. Harpy. We are not talking so much about what is nice right 
now. We are thinking about efficiency. 

The question that I really wanted to ask was this: If you followed 
that to its logical conclusion, would it be your position also that the 
Army would be more efficient if it had integrated with it its tactical 
air support? 

General VaNDENBERG. I think there is quite a difference there in 
the type of operation we are talking about, sir. In an amphibious 
operation, which is what I always have in mind when | am talking 
about the Marines because to me that is what they are primarily 
differently trained for than any of the other components, in doing an 
amphibious operation with the present ranges of aircraft it is more 
efficient in the operations against small outlying islands a long ways 
from shore to have shore-based fighters to assist in your operation. 
Now, whether they are Marines or Navy, if they are both in the same 
department, I don’t think makes very much difference. 1 think the 
Marines have been very successful in their operations with their 
Marine air and their Marine land forces. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Pursuing that idea just a little further, General, vou 
sav that the Marine Corps has an air backing of how much air to 
how many divisions? 

General VANpENBERG. Well, right now it has more than a wing per 
division 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, what does the Air Force have for the Army 
In that respect? 

General VANDENBERG. The number of divisions that the Army has 
right at the present moment I would have to look up, but the Air Force 
does not have the number in authorization for the number of divisions 
that the Army has. 

Mr. Brooks. It is less than 1 per division? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would we be in better shape with a higher pere sntage 
per division? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are really recommending that for Air, too, as 
well as the Marine Corps? 

General VANDENBERG. | have always recommended it. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is how 

Mr. Brooks. One more question and then I am through. 

When Mr. Hébert questioned you, you referred to the fact that 
the Marine Corps lacked strategic aviation, and that was one of the 
elements which you felt which would prevent it from being an ever- 
ready striking force in all three elements; is that correct? 

General VANDENBERG. It is one of them; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. So you feel that if we are to make the Marine Corps 
an ever ready-striking force in all elements, that we should then give 
it a strategic air force? 

Mr. Suort. They don’t want it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, may | get the answer from the witness? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; | would suggest that if you want to 
make the Marine Corps the ever ready striking force, you do away 
with the Navy and the Army and make the Marine Corps the sole 
force in the United States. But then you get to my point, where you 
have one Chief of Staff, and the German system. 

Mr. Brooks. To be ready for an emergency, we do have to have 
have an ever ready strategic force, don’t we, in the air? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarRMAN. Wait one minute, Mr. Rivers 

Mr. Brooks. Is that true, General? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

| would say, in answer to your question, sir, the way to prepare the 
the United States for defense is to have an adequate Army, an adequate 
Naval Establishment, and an adequate Air Force. I think that you 
combine them all in one service, and you can call it either Army, 
Marine Corps, Navy, or Air Force 

Mir. Brooks. But 

General VaNDENBERG. And you can still have 

Mr. Brooks. To be ready in the ar, vou must have a ready 
strategic Air Force; isn’t that right? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mir. Brooks. That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, General 

Mir. Brooks. I yield to my colleague. 

The CHairnMaNn. | want to read for the record just a few statements 
that were made in the committee’s report in the Senate: 


Under existing law the United States Marine Corps is assigned specific funetions 
by section 206 (ec) of the Unification Aet, as amended. In the enactinent of this 
legislation the Congress intended that there be maintained a combatant Marine 
Corps of adequate size to carry out the functions prescribed by law Prior 
Kores this was not done \fter careful consideration of the testimony the con 
mittee believes that an organization of four full strength combat divisions and 
four full strength air wings, along with the necessary supporting organizations 
will assure the regular Marine Corps being maintained as an effective part of our 
total defense structure In this role it will be prepared to fight as a part 
operating foree of the Navy 


I just want those sentences in the record 

Now, General, in behalf of the committee | want to thank you. 
Before vou leave, | want to request you, like T requested General 
Collins, to be prepared to come before the committee in a short time 
giving a complete statement of the developments in procurement and 
personne! that has occurred since the 25th day of June, 1950, down to 
the 25th day of June, 1951. In other words, the committee wants to 
examine what each one of these services have accomplished since the 
beginning of the Korea campaign, within that vear, to see the state of 
readiness and what your future plans are. 

We made available large sums of money during the vear, and we 
want to see what has happened in vour preparedness program. 
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General Vanpenspera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will be 
ready. 

The CnairMan. And what you propose to do in the future. 

Now, on behalf of the committee I want again to thank you. It is 
always a pleasure to have vou here. We are all deeply concerned with 
the development of the Air Force, and you will always find this com- 
mittee in a receptive mood to listen attentively to anything you have 
to say about vour establishment. 

Mr. Gavin. Lam particularly interested to hear the progress made 
on the B36. Let them come in here and give us a report on the B-36. 
They have been handling that for 10 years now, and [ would like to 
know how many planes they have, what they cost, and where they 
are going. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. You get ready so that you can answer 
all of Mr. Gavin’s questions, or anybody else’s questions. We will 
send for vou 
Thank you very much, General. 

General VaNpeENBERG. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuainman. Now, General Cates, will you come around, please, 
Sir. 

Now, members of the committee, it has been a long time since we 
had the pleasure of having the Commandant of the Marine Corps here. 

General Cates, just sit down here and give us straight from the 
shoulder what you want to say about this Senate bill, S. 677 and the 
proposed amendments. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, before he testifies, | hope when he 
finishes he will be Commandant and not former Commandant. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, now. T have requested, as chairman of 
the committee, General Cates to vive the committee the benefit of 
his views. He ts appearing at the request of the committee, because 
it would be highly improper to consider any legislation vitally affecting 
a service Without having the benefit of the views of the service that is 
being affected. So T asked General Cates to come He comes at the 
request of the committee, and in that capacity he is testifving to give 
the conumittee information. 

Mr. Heserr. | remember another man testified on request of the 
committee, too, and is not any more the chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you promising the General any immunity. Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Cuairrman. All these questions are out of order. Let the general 
talk. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. CLIFTON B. CATES, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


General Cares. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 


am here at the request of the committee to discuss S. 677. The views 
which I present are my own. I do not appear before you today as a 
representative of the Department of Defense, or of the Department 
of the Navy. 

You are aware that 8S. 677 was not originated by the Marine Corps. 
The corps exists, as do all the Armed Services, solely as an instrument 
of national policy. Our Nation has a clearly demonstrated need for 
ready combat forces. This is a need which, in my opinion, will con- 
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tinue for a long time. As I see it, the fundamental point of this pro- 
posal is not that the Marine Corps needs four divisions and four air 
wings but that the country needs the ready forces which the Marine 
Corps can provide. The same reasoning applies to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff provision of the bill. The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
should be able to make a positive and worthwhile contribution to 
Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations. Here again the important con- 
sideration is not what the Marine Corps needs, but what contribution 
can be made to the national defense effort. The Marine Corps asks 
nothing for itself. It has no ambition beyond the performance of its 
duty to the Nation. 

The views of the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in opposition to this bill are already well known to the committee. 
Since there is no need to review that position I will restrict my com- 
ments to the effect of this legislation should it become law. 

Section 1 of S. 677 would require the maintenance of four full 
strength combat divisions and four full strength air wings together with 
necessary supporting elements. It would also set the maximum per- 
sonnel strength of the Regular Marine Corps at 400,000. 

The effect of section 1 would be to establish a Marine Corps of such 
size and organization as to provide a balanced force in readiness for a 
naval campaign and, at the same time, a ready striking force for com- 
mitment to campaigns such as that in Korea. These forces would be 
used to vithstand the initial phases of whatever action may confront 
this country while our vast defense machinery gains the required 
momentum. 

The clear need for such forces has been demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion. The capability of the Marine Corps to provide these forces 
should be fully exploited. I believe this to be the primary purpose of 
section 1 and I fully support its objective. 

I believe, however, that it would be difficult to attain that objective 
as the section is now worded, inasmuch as it does not clearly ensure 
the maintenance of such forces. It is estimated that 300,000 regular 
enlisted men and some 5,000 enlisted reservists will be required to 
maintain this organization. Moreover, existing laws relative to 
officer personnel may confront the corps with several problems. 
Accordingly, it would appear desirable that any statutory organiza- 
tional structure of the Marine Corps provide for a minimum number 
of enlisted men on the active list of the regular corps, as well as a 
minimum permanent commissioned officer strength. The minimum 
permanent commissioned officer strength should be conservative in 
order to give officers of the regular service adequate assurance of a 
career and to provide for utilization of reserve and temporary officers 
to the maximum extent. Existing law provides that the permanent 
commissioned officer strength shall be 7 per cent of the authorized 
regular enlisted strength. Presumably enactment of this measure 
would repeal by implication that portion of the act of April 18, 1946, 
which fixes for the Marine Corps its authorized enlisted strength. 
Therefore, I believe it necessary to specify the authorized enlisted 
— ngth of the active list of the regular Marine Corps. 

As Lam sure the committee recognizes, the orderly expansion of the 
Marine Corps to the size and organization visualized here would 
require an appreciab le period of time. Procuring the necessary 
officers, men, and equipment, and providing the training required to 
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weld them into a Marine Corps fighting team is a time-consuming 
process. 

A Marine Corps of approximately 305,000 enlisted men and 29,000 
officers would be required to maintain in — ‘ss four full-strength 
divisions and air wings. This estimate is based on the assumption 
that all units are ready for combat but are not actually engaged. As 
the units are committed to combat, an increase in strength would be 
necessary to provide for replacement pipelines. 

At the outbreak of a war which would require the commitment of 
all of these forces to extended combat, the Marine Corps Reserve 
would provide a substantial part of the required increase in strength. 
One of the collateral advantages of this organization, and I might 
add, | think is one of the most important, is that it would not be 
necessary to mobilize the Reserve for emergencies short of major 
conflict 

The Marine Corps is now increasing total personnel strength and 
at the same time “phasing-out” reservists who are on active duty. 
This situation will necessitate the procurement of personnel through 
induction in order to attain required strength. A new enlistment pool 
has been opened recently by suspension of a regulation which prohi- 
bits individuals from enlisting after they have taken their preinduction 
physical examinations. If this pool remains open, | believe that, 
after the Marine Corps has once attained required strength, that 
strength can be maintained through voluntary enlistments. 

Section 2 of the measure as now before the committee would make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a consultant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and accord him a right to be heard on matters in which 
the Marine Corps is concerned. 

You will recall that in October of 1949 I recommended to the com- 
mittee that the Commandant of the Marine Corps have a voice in 
all discussions, plans, and reports of the Joint Chiefs of Staff pertaining 
to amphibious warfare and other matters relating to the Marine Corps. 
At that time I did not believe it necessary for the Commandant to 
be a full member. I have since changed my opinion and have so 
informed the Secretary of the Navy. 

Section 211 (b) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, 
prescribes the duties of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These duties include 
the preparation of strategic and broad logistic plans, the strategic 
direction of the military forces, the review of personnel and material 
requirements, and the formulation of joint training policies. It is 
not too much to say that the majority of major polictes affecting the 
military services comes within the cognizance of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Marine Corps is, of course, vitally concerned with and 
affected by these policies. Accordingly, I am now convinced that 
the Commandant should have full membership and not a qualified 
status. 

Membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be in addition to 
the duties and responsibilities which the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps now has. In my opinion, this could be accomplished without 
detriment to the Commandant’s primary Marine Corps duties. The 
Commandant of the Marine Corps is responsible directly to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the administration and efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. Serving as a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or as a 
member would not diminish the Commandant’s responsibility in this 
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respect, nor would it modify the relationship of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps with the Chief of Naval Operations, who is charged 
by the act of March 5, 1948, with command of the operating forces. 
Units of the Marine Corps are from time to time assigned to the 
operating forces of the Navy by the President or the Secretary of the 
Navy. When so assigned, they are under the command of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Marine Corps units not assigned to the oper- 
ating forces of the Navy, which may include combat units, are under 
the command of the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

In recent hearings on the bill beofre this group some apprehension 
has been voiced regarding the additional staff which would be required 
to support the Commandant’s participation in Joint Chiefs of Staff 
matters. Such participation would, of course, require a measure of 
reorganization within Headquarters, Marine Corps. This reorgani- 
zation would not be extensive and the number of additional personnel! 
would be relatively small. The authority to effect the required reor- 
ganization is already vested in the Commandant of the Marine Corps 

The Marine Corps is a separate military service within the De- 
partment of the Navy. I should like to make it emphatically clear 
that the Marine Corps would oppose anv move to separate it from 
the Department of the Navy or to establish-1t as a second land army. 
And, I might add, I have never heard an officer or man in the Marine 


Corps make such a suggestion. I make this statement because | 
understand that the measure is regarded by some as a first step in 
attempting to set up a separate military department. I do not share 


this view. 

The effect of section 2 in its original form would be to bring to the 
deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whatever skill and experienc 
in joint operations the Commandant of the Marine Corps may have 
and whatever aid he may have to contribute with respect to the strate- 
cic planning. It would not alter his present position within. the 
organization of the Naval Establishment. 

\Ir. Chairman, this legislation is addressed to a twofold need of our 
national defense structure: (1) The need for additional combat forces 
in a high state of readiness and (2) a broader base for Joint Chiefs ot 
Staff deliberations. [| am convinced that S. 677, modified as I have 
indicated, would meet a significant part of that requirement. 

The time which has elapsed since | was informed that my testimony 
was desired by the committee has not been sufficient to enable me to 
clear this statement with the Bureau of the Budget or with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy 

However, copies have been furnished to the Secretary of the Navy. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank vou very much, General 

Now, vou answered in your last statement what I wanted to ask 
vou. Based entirely upon a national defense standpoint, what is your 
comment with reference to Senate 677, as amended, for consideration 
of this committee? 

General Cares. Your present bill? 

The CHatrMan. That is right, exactly. 

General Cares. | favor the amended bill. And I would like to ex- 
plain why. To make the Commandant a consultant to the Chiefs of 
Staff would, in my opinion, more or less make him a silent member. 
He would sit in with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and be allowed to testi 
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or argue when matters come up pertaining to the Marine Corps. The 
Senate bill would also give him the right to submit memorandums to 
the Secretary of Defense and to the President. I do not believe that 
right is accorded any other member of the JCS. 

The CHatrrMAN. Now, as far as that is concerned, this committee 
has gone on record, right or wrong—we reached our decision in 1949, 
after a long hearing—we thought the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps should be on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I felt then, and I think 
now, we are on sound ground to do so, particularly in view of the fact 
that no member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff votes, and therefore how 
there could be any harmful effect on the security of the Nation for 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps to be on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is beyond my understanding. 

Now, I want to get this on the record. From strictly a national 
defense standpoint, is this bill warranted and justified? 

General Cares. It definitely is, in my opinion. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let’s get it straight. Then your suggestion 
or recommendation to the committee would be that consideration 
should be directed to the substitute, and, if we are going to enact any- 
thing, that should be enacted, creating a ceiling and creating a floor. 

General Carers. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Positive and do it straight from the shoulder, with 
no ambiguity in it. 

General Cates. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. So, therefore, you think the committee would be 
on sound ground if it adopted the substitute that is before it for con- 
sideration? 

General Carrs. Not only a ceiling and a floor, but the designation 
of the major units. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions from any members of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir; Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANprrson. General Cates, you referred to your testimony 
before this committee in October 1949. I would just like to quote 
you a statement that vou made on Monday, October 17, in your pre- 
pared statement to the committee. You said: ‘‘A defense ts not easy 
when you lack voice, vote, and information.’ Then, further along 
vou said this: “‘For example, the fundamental questions relating to our 
weapons and equipment are being passed on by an evaluation group 
comprising five Army, five Navy, and five Air Force officers. We 
likewise hold no important posts or assignments under the new De- 
partment of Defense, and have no general officers serving on that level 
in any capacity.”’ 

Does that condition exist today? 

General Carrs. That was true at that time. At the present time 
we do have a general officer on the Joint Staff. In addition, we have 
11 other officers serving in different committees on the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Anperson. Further along, General, you made this statement: 
“The Marine Corps, because of its size, does not expect the detailed 
inclusion and consideration extended to the larger services, but there 
are times when it must be represented directly on matters vital to its 
function. This opportunity is being denied us.”’ 

Does that situation still exist? 
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Why, certainly it does. You are not permitted to present your 
views directly to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so the condition still exists, 
doesn’t it? 

General Carrs. To a certain extent it does exist; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Towe—— 

General Caress. I might state at this time that I have worked very 
close with Admiral Sherman. I admire his efficiency and his ability. 
And, of course, he reflects my views in his presentations to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But I would like to bring in at this time the fact 
that no member or no Commandant ever appeared before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff before the 6th day of April, this year. 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Anderson. Just one more question, please. 

Mr. Towr. Pardon me. 

Mr. ANperson. Mr. Chairman, I am still referring to these hearings. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. Let us hear that statement again. 
Sav that again. 

General Cares. I said that no Commandant of the Marine Corps 
ever appeared before the JCS prior to April 6, 1951. 

Mr. Rivers. When were vou ordered into Korea? 

General Carrs. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. When were vou ordered into Korea? 

General Cates. June 29 we received first word that we would be. 

Mr. Rivers. I just want those dates to be put into the record. 

General Cares. The orders were issued actually on the 5th day of 
July. 

The CHAarrRMAN. When was the first time the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps ever appeared before the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cares. April 6, 1951—1950, I beg vour pardon. 

The CHatrmMan. What? 

General Carrs. 1950. 

The CHatrRMAN. 1950 

Mr. Suort. Yes. 

The CHarrMANn. That makes a big difference. 

Mr. Anprerson. General, does it not appear to vou 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a minute. Mr. Anderson is examining the 
witness. Just keep quiet, everybody. 

Go ahead, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. General, isn’t it then indicated to vou that as a 
result of the hearings before this committee in October of 1949 you 
became a member of the Joint Staff, and were finally permitted to 
appear personally before the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cartes. I did not become a member of the Joint Staff; no, 
sir. But it was right after 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t mean the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Weren’t you assigned to the Joint Staff under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

General Carrs. No, sir. I have had General Megee assigned there, 
but he has been detached. 

Mr. Anprrson. But it is evident that that came about as a result 
of the hearings before this committee in 1949. 

General Cares. I would rather let you decide that, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers, any questions? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. I just wanted to develop that. 








Mr. Town. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Town. General, do you see any reason why the inclusion of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps in the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
lead eventually to the destruction of the Marine Corps? 

General Carrs. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Towr. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Let me clear this up 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think, General, it would affect the esprit de 
corps of the Marine Corps, as pointed out by General Vandenberg? 

General Cares. No, sir; Ido not. Of course, vour efficiency might 
be affected for a short while, but I think we could build up to our 
present standards. 

The CHarrMAN. In that connection, will vou have to go to the draft? 

General Carrs. I am afraid we will, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let’s talk about that a little. You say for 
the time being vour efficiency will be affected. You sav if you grow 
this large vou will have to go to the draft. Now, what affect will 
going to the draft have upon the Marine Corps? 

General Cares. We will require a total input of about 15,000 a 
month, until we build up to our authorized strength. Now, vou must 
remember that this build-up is a very slow process. 

The CuairMan. But, now, of course, when you go to the draft 
they are not hand-picked. They are hand-picked now, aren’t they? 
Voluntarily enlistments make them hand-picked. You turn down 
whom vou don’t think will make a good marine when he offers himself, 
as a volunteer; isn’t that true? 

General Cares. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Then, when vou go to the draft, vou will have to 
take 15,000 a month, and they will be just the run of the draftees 
good, bad, indifferent, and all. Then, won’t that go right through 
the efficiency of the organization, as long as they are in the organiza- 
tion? 

General Cares. I don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman, because we 
accepted a few draftees in World War I, and we had quite a few in 
World War IT. The 15,000 is procurement from inductions, voluntary 
enlistments, and reenlistments. 

The CuatrMan. Now, in World War II did vou have very many? 

General Cates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What percent in World War II?) A very small 
percent. 

General Cares. I really do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You had 480,000 men durmg World War II, and 
the major portion of them always were volunteers. 

Now, I want to get this in the record 

Mr. Rivers. I want to hear that, Mr. Chairman. Because the 
Army has contended, along what the chairman said, that tf they could 
hand-pick their people they would have a much better Army. I 
want the chairman’s question to be particularly weighed. Because 
if you are going to take them as they come from the draft I want to 
know what the Marine Corps thinks about them. 
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General Cares. This will be an orderly build-up. We do not want 
to do it on a crash basis. I do not want to say exactly how many 
months it will take us, but one of our toughest problems is going to 
get the officers and not the men. We can take the draftees, in my 
opinion, with the organization that we have, and with the facilities, 
and with the esprit, and I think we can mold them into as good 
Marines as we have at the present time. 

The CHarrmMan. Then you do not think that the expansion of the 
Marines, as called for in this bill, will have any ultimate effect upon 
the efficiency and the spirit of the Corps of Marines? 

General Carers. I feel sure it will not. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, I want you to elaborate a little from the 
national defense standpoint why you think this bill would be in the 
interest of national defense. 

General Cares. Gentlemen, I think that I have gone on record 
here 2 years ago as advocating very strongly two full war-strength 
divisions, and two full wings. I believe if we had had those ready 
forces at the outbreak of Korea, that it might have been a different 
situation. I think that the world condition at the present time 
demands that we have four full ready combat divisions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you think, then, the world situation, the un- 
certainty of the situation today, warrants the Government providing 
for four full-strength combatant Marine divisions? 

General Cares. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What effect do you think that would have upon 
stabilizing world conditions? 

General Cares. I am afraid I am not qualified to answer that. 

The CHarRMAN. All right. 

Now, another question 

Mr. Gavin. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Now, another question: Have you made any 
examination of the cost? 

General Cares. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, I think we should have some information 
about that, in view of what Admiral Sherman said. Give some in- 
formation about the cost, now. 

General Cares. We estimate for the fiscal year 1952 that the entire 
cost to the Marine Corps would be $1,841,737,000. 

The CuatrMAN. That is if this bill goes into effect? 

General Cares. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, if we have four divisions, four combatant 
divisions, and we have a ceiling and a floor, and four air wings, you 
estimate the cost would be what? 

General Cares. For fiscal vear 1952. 

The CHAIRMAN. 1952. 

General Cates. $1,841,737,000. 

Now, remember, this must be a gradual build-up. 

For the fiscal vear 1953, it would be $1,820,530,000. 

Kor the level off vear, whether it is fiscal vear 1953 or 1954, it would 
be $1,915,707,000. 

The CHairMAN. Now 

General Cares. Approximately an average of $1,800,000,000° per 
Vear. 

The CuatrmMan. How much increased cost over the present budget? 
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General Cares. For the fiscal year 1952, it would only be $200,000,- 
000. 

The CHarrMAan. Now, what percent increase in cost would it be, 
then, to enact this bill and do what this bill says, as far as the strength 
is concerned? 

General Carrs. About 8 percent. 

The CHatrMAN. Then it would be an over-all increased cost of 
about 8 percent. 

Now, another question: Have you explored as to the shore establish- 
ment expansion? Will vou have to have any additional camps, 
training facilities, located in Parris Island, Quantico, or San Diego, 
or Lejeune, Cherry Point? Have vou to do anything on that? Let’s 
know all about tuat now. Vo do a job we ivust know ail about it. 

General Carrs. Mr. Chairman, much depends upon Korea. If 
the First Division should be returned, we would need considerably 
more facilities. If the First Division remains in Korea, we would 
have one division at New River, N. C., with practically no more 
facilities except local improvements. We would have one and two- 
thirds divisions at Camp Pendleton, Calif. We would have one-third 
of a division at the Hawaiian Islands. And one division in Korea. 

The CHatrMan. All right. Now, let’s assume that your division 
is brought back from Korea and things somewhat get into a little 
more quiet in the Pacific, but uncertainty still exists in Europe. 
How much expansion will vou have to have in regard to your marines 
in continental United States bases? 

General Cates. How much additional? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; in dollars and cents. 

General Cares. $679,632 ,065. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Then, to meet the shore establishment 
expansion will cost, in authorization, about $680,000,000, and your 
personnel expansion will cost about $200,000,000 more than the 
present budget is. 

General Cares. For the fiscal year 1952. 

The CHAIRMAN. 1952. 

General Cates. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now, in your cost of $1,800,000,000, does that 
include the shore establishments? 

General Cares. Yes, sir, but not the expansion of facilities. 

The CuatrMan. That included the shore establishments. 

Then we would be justified in telling the House that to pass this bill 
in 1952 will cost $1,800,000,000 or about 8 percent more than the 
present budget is today; is that correct? 

General Cartes. I believe that is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let’s see. Admiral Sherman said that the 
cost would be $413 billions. How do you account for the difference 
between the admiral’s estimate and your own? Now, that was what 
the estimate was. 

General Cates. I believe he based that upon the total buildup, 
over a period of 24 months. 

The CHAIRMAN. Say that again. I didn’t catch it. 
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Admiral Sherman said it will cost over $4 billion, and you say that it 
will cost $1,800,000,000 total. 

Mr. Suorr. A year. 

Mr. Towr. Per year. 

General Cares. Per year. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. : 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

General, since we have been discussing the question of full strength 
divisions and wings, would you insert in the record how many combat 
battalions there are in a Marine division, and how many combat 
squadrons in a Marine air wing, because we mention them here in 
lines 3 and 4 and 5 of section 1. 

General Carrs. Yes, sir. <A full combat division is composed of 
approximately 22,000. It has three regiments and three battalions 
each, making nine battalions total, plus the other supporting troops. 

A wing is composed of 12 squadrons, combat squadrons, of 312 
planes 

Mr. Arenpbs. That you. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let me get this in the record straight. Now, 
what is the present budget of the Marine Corps? 

General Cares. $1,633,000,000. 

The Cuairman. That is for the fiseal year 1952? 

General Cares. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. What would be the cost for the fiscal year 1952 if 
this bill was enacted? 

General Cates. $1,841,737,000. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now, what would be the annual cost when you get up and maintain 
the four combatant divisions and the four wings? 

General Cares. You can only base that upon present prices, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. On present prices; that is right. 

General Cates. As you know. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

General Cares. When you reach the full war strength divisions 
with equipment, it would be $1,915,707 ,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that mean peacetime or wartime? 

General Cates. Peacetime. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get that. It would be in peacetime. 

General Cares. Peacetime only. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I want you, General, to file a complete statement 
in the record in reference to the costs, so we can be in position to 
advise the House if this measure is enacted how much additional cost 
there would be. 

General Carrs. I would like to stress that that is based upon present 
prices. 
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(The information ts as follows:) 


Estimated cost of S. 67? amended) (4 Marine divisions —4 Marine At wings 





rise: ar ‘ise 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Level off 
L952 1953 2 
build-up build-up 7 
Personne! plan: 
Begin 204, 029 310, 412 334, 111 
End 310, 412 334, 111 334, 111 
A verage ; 251, 221 323, 671 334, 111 
Per capita cost (U.S. Marine Corps appropriations $7, 331 $5, 625 $5, 734 
Monetary requirements, U. 8. Marine Corps appropriations 
thousands of dollars 
I. Military personne! costs 1 608, O17 758, O98 
II. Operation and maintenance $77, 108 337, 132 
Ill. Major procurement and production costs 702, 399 471, OST 
V. Civilian components 17, 843 17, 843 
VL. Research and development 6, 280 6, 280 
VII. Industrial mobilization 50 0 
VIII. Establishment-wide activities 10 10) 
lotal U. S. Marine Corps appropriations 1, 841, 737 1, 820, 530 1,915, 707 
Presently before Congress, Marine Corps appropriations 1, 633, 574 
Increase for this plan, Marine Corps appropriations 208, 163 
U.S. Marine Corps estimates of additional funds required 
n Navy appropriations 
Bureau of Aeronautics $221, 629 
Presently before Congress 174, 357 
Total 395, 9S6 268, 489 145, 343 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Camp, depot, training, and airfields con- 
struction $583, OSS ) 
Presently before Congress 96, 594 
Potal 679, 632 
Construction for authorized allowance of family | 
quarters ; 982. 272 jj 
Potal increase for this plan 1, 995, 102 
otal estimate, all appropriations 3, 899, 627 2, O89, 019 2, O61, 054 
Presently before Congress 
Marine Corps appropriations 1, 633, 574 
Estimated Marine Corps share of 
Bureau of Aeronautics appropriations 174, 357 
Bureau of Yards and Docks appropriations 96, 594 
lotal 1, 904, 525 1, 904, 522 1, 904, 52 
Increase in this plan for level off year : 184, 494 156, 52 


Savings in basic allowance for quarters resulting from construction of family quarters 


During fiscal year 1952 54, 947 
During fiscal year 1953 17, 315 
During fiscal year 1954 32, O77 

39, 57 


Recurring during subsequent years 


Completes expansion, maintenance covered above 


The Chairman. Any questions by any members of the committee? 


Mr. Van Zanpr. What about the backfield? 

The Caatrrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, in the hearings of October 1949, vou 
made this statement: 

In conclusion, let me state again that the Marine Corps warmly supports 
unification of the tvpe now prescribed by the National Security Act, but it opposes 
the persistent attempts to circumvent the law by depriving the corps of the 
functions and status intended by the Congress. 

Is it not true that this bill definitely will do the very thing that 
represents the intent of that statement, or represented by the intent 
of that statement? 
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General Cares. I believe it will, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, at the same time, General, you said: 

With respect to the Marine Corps, I feel that its combat forces should be main- 
tained at the strength intended when the unification law was passed. Specifically 
that there should be provided as our peacetime force in readiness two Marine 
divisions, including six infantry battalions each; two aircraft wings, including 12 
tactical squadrons each; together with the necessary service elements * * # 

Now, is it not true that had vou had this type of an organization 
at the beginning of the Korean War, that probably the situation would 
be a little different today? 

General Carrs. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is not true that vou had on the west coast a 
skeletonized division, and on the east coast a skeletonized division? 

General Carrs. Our division on the west coast was about one- 
third strength, war strength, and on the east coast exactly half. 

The CHarRMAN. Now, members of the committee, L think 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. One more 
question, vet. 

Mr. Parrrrson. I think the record should be corrected, too, Mr. 
Chairman, before we close. I will correct it, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, vesterday General Collins advised 
us that in his opinion it would be better to let the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
instead of the Congress determine the number of divisions to be main- 
tained by the Marine Corps. 

Now, from the past record of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in dealing 
with the strength and organization of the Marine Corps, would you 
agree with General Collins’ advice? 

General Carers. I definitely would not. 

Mr. Sasscer. Why? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Isn’t it true that in 1949 the Joint Chiefs of Staff were attempting 
to force vou to disband two battalions, even when you had enough 
troops and weapons to maintain them? 

General Cares. That is true. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I understand a marine division is composed of 
9 combat battalions and 12 combat squadrons; is that correct? 

General Cares. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, you asked a question how the 
Marine Corps was going to get the extra men necessary to meet the 
requirements of this piece of legislation we are considering. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. I just want to insert here that the profile svstem 
will be used, which has already been sent down through the chain of 
command to I guess even the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Johnson 

Mr. Parrerson. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, please. 

Then there are four different classes under which the Marine Corps 
will choose its men, on a percentage basis. That has been put in the 
record by General Marshall on the day I questioned him. 

That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Gavin. You believe, General, that if we had four combat 
divisions of Marines in strategic spots throughout the world, that it 
would help stabilize conditions? 

General Cares. It would be,a very important factor, but that—— 
Mr. Gavin. In fact, knowing they would be ready to move, and if 
we had them right in key spots right now, I think it would be effecting 
stability and peace in the world. 

General Cates. Well 

Mr. Gavin. You agree with me on that, do you? 

General Cares. I would rather not voice an opinion on that. We 
are just here to serve. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. General, that last figure that you gave as the cost 
when you finally attained your full strength, of $1,915,000,000, is 
that what it would cost every year after that to maintain the corps? 
General Carrs. No, sir; I do not think so, because we will have 
purchased and procured the equipment and weapons. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, how much of a reduction would there be in 
that percentage, would you say? Ten percent, twenty percent, or 
what? 

General Cares. I am afraid I will have to furnish you that, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Will you kindly put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows: 

At this time I cannot foresee any reduction in cost after the level-off year in 
Marine Corps appropriations. The reduction in major procurement and pro- 
duction cost will be offset by increases in military personnel costs as the Marine 
Corps will have attained its maximum strength and will continue to operate at 
that level. However, there will be a savings in basie allowance for quarters 
resulting from construction of family quarters estimated as follows: During fiscal 
vear 1953, $4,947,000; during fiscal year 1953, $17,315,000: during fiscal year 1954, 
$32,075,000; and recurring during subsequent vears, $39,576,000. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask vou one more question, and that is in 
estimating the amounts that 1t would increase in cost for future years, 
did you include any housing—that it, housing for your men and 
officers? 

General Cates. No, sir; that is not included, family quarters. 

Mr. Jounson. That would be a big item, wouldn’t it? 

General Cares. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Jounson. And did you figure out the commutation of rents 
you would have to pay out in the event you didn’t build houses? 
General Carers. I do not think so. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, would you put that in the record? 

General Cares. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. Jounson. Because that will add a lot to it. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The estimated cost of construction for authorized allowance of family quarters 
is $982,272,000. The estimated savings in basie allowance for quarters resulting 
from construction of family quarters is: Fiscal year 1952, $4,947,000; fiscal year 
1953, $17,315,000; fiscal year 1954, $32,075,000; recurring during subsequent 
years, $39,576,000. 

The CHairman. Now, members of the committee - 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question, to clear up 
something? 
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General, on page 4 of the statement, you say this: 

The Marine Corps is now increasing total personnel strength and at the same 
time phasing out reservists who are on active duty. This situation will neces- 
sitate the procurement of personnel through induction in order to attain required 
strength. 

Do | understand you by that statement to indicate that even if 
this bill is not passed, and under present circumstances, the Marine 
Corps intends to use the induction process? 

General Cares. I am making that decision this afternoon. I] 
believe we will have to go to it. 

Mr. Hérertr. You mean, then, even right now under the present 
situation, the Marine Corps will resort to induction? 

General Cates. Based upon the present enlistments; yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. General, you said you did not agree with the 
opinion expressed by General Collins that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should determine the strength of the Marine Corps rather than 
Congress. Would you amplify that statement and explain your 
opinion there? 

General Carrs. I think Mr. Van Zandt more or less answered that 
forme. A little over a vear ago we were authorized 67,000 men, and 
7,000 officers. At that time we had 8 battalions and 2 divisions, and 
we also had 16 squadrons of aviation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
decided that we were to reduce to 6 battalions and 12 squadrons, 
although we had the personnel and equipment to maintain more 
combat forces. 

The CHatrMan. Now, in regard to that 

Mr. Havenner. May I ask this one additional question? Would 
you care to express an opinion as to whether the decision of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in that instance was influenced by the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

General Cares. It may have been; ves, sir. But still we had the 
men and the equipment. 

Now, for the four additional aircraft squadrons, it would have 
taken a little additional money, about $1,600,000 for supplies, such 
as gas and oil, for the planes. 

The CHatRMan. Let the committee always remember that the 
founding fathers placed the responsibility upon the Congress to 
provide and maintain its defense. While all of us can get in very 
high tempo by being classified there, nevertheless it was the founding 
fathers who said Congress shall have the right to say what the size 
of the Marine Corps, the Army, and the Navy, and the Air Force 
shall be. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Cates, a moment ago you expressed some 
concern over securing the officer personnel in the event of adoption 
of this legislation. Will it mean that you will be compelled to call 
back into active duty all the reservists you now have, active and 
inactive—all groups of the Reserves? 

General Cares. It will not be necessary to do that. If we can 
offer these officers permanent commissions, I feel that we can get 
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sufficient officers. In other words, the Reserve officers, many of 
them, would like return to active duty. 

The CHairman. No; let me clear up 

Mr. Price. Will it extend the service of the reservists you now 
have in the corps? 

The CuarrmMan. Extend it to 24 months. The law fixes that. 

General Cares. | didn’t hear that, sir. 

Mr. Price. Will it make impossible for you to make any further 
concession, except to keep the reservists in the maximum under the 
law? 

General Cares. It probably will have some effect on the contem- 
plated ‘‘ phase-out.” 

The CHarrmMan. Let’s clear this up: What is the size of the Marine 
Corps? 

General Cares. 194,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. 194,000. 

How long would it take vou to get up to 300,000? 

General Cares. Mr. Chairman, | would rather give you that in 
executive session 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

General Cares. I will tell you off the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, members of the committee, I think we have 
had sufficient testimony to tustify the committee to reach a decision. 
Asa matter of fact, both thoughts set forth in this bill originate in this 
committee. This committee has been talking for a long time about 
four combat divisions in the Marine Corps. This committee in 1949 
recommended that the Commandant be on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

[ have tried to fix up an amendment to the bill carrying out what 
this committee suggested. I am now moving that we strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the following, without reading it, 

the record. 

That the first sentence of section 206 (c) of the National Security 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 501) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘(c) The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy as 
lefined in this section, shall inelude not less than four full-strength combat 
divisions, four full-strength air wings, and such other land combat, aviation, and 
other services as may be organie thereto. Hereafter the actual enlisted strength 
of the active list of the Regular Marine Corps shall be not less than three hundred 


thousand. The total active-duty enlisted strength of the Marine Corps shall not 
be more than four hundred thousand, whieh number shall constitute the authorized 
enlisted jek peiee of the active list of the Regular Marine Cornea: Provided, That 
this limitation shall be suspended during time of war or national emergeney de 

clared by the Congress The actual permanent commissioned strength of the 
active list of th » Re gular Marine Corps, exclusive of comissioned warrant officers, 
shall not be less than 4 per centum ar d not more than 7 per centum of the author- 
ved enlisted strength of the active list of the Regular Marine Corps. ‘A*tual 
strength.’ as use dij in this orapaisier te shall be construed to mean the dailv average 
number of personnel in the category concerned during the fiscal vear and shall be 


attained as soon as practicable without impairing the efficiency of the Marine 
ae 


Corps but not later than twenty-four months after the date of enactment of this 
amendatory Act.”’ 


Src. 2. Seetion 211 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 505), as 
amended, is hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“Sree. 211. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of Defense 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the Chairman, who shal! be the 
presiding officer but who shall have no vote; the Chief of Stalf, United States 


Army; t the Chief of Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, ee ad States Air Force; 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall he 
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the principal military advisers to the President, the National Security Council, 
and the Secretary of Defense.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2 (b) of the act of April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 92), is hereby repealed. 

All in favor 

Mr. SHorr. Second. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Insert what? 

The CuarrmMan. You have it right before you, in the bill. 

Mr. Suorr. Vote. 

The CuarrMan. All in favor of the substitute, when your name is 
called vote “aye,” and all opposed vote “no.” 

\ir. Rivers. Where is the substitute? 

The CHairMan. It is all printed, in the biil. 

Mr. Suort. Call the roll. 

The CuatrMan. Call the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

The CuatrmMan. What is the vote? 

Mr. Harrow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, the ‘‘ayves’’ are 26 and 
the ‘‘noes” are 1. 

The CHairMan. On this vote the ‘ayes’? are 26, and the “noes’’ 
1. A quorum being present, the bill as amended is reported to the 
House. 

I shall report the bill and take such parliamentary steps necessary 
to get it considered immediately. 

Now, tomorrow morning, the committee will meet for the purpose of 
taking up the public-works bill at 10 o’clock, at which time the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Lovett, will testify. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50, the committee adjourned. 
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_SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 4692, TO AUTHORIZE THE 

4 APPOINTMENT OF JOSEPH F. CARROLL AS A PERMANENT 

— COLONEL IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 

be) 

CQ. 

Lil House orf REPRESENTATIVES, 

ep) KinDAY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THI 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D). c. Fy iday, July O7 , 1951 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kalday (subcom- 
mittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will now take up H. R. 4692, a bill to authorize 
the appointment of Joseph F. Carroll as a permanent colonel in the 
Recular Alr Force. 

We will insert in the record at this time H. R. 4692. 

(The bill referred LO is as follows: ) 


Ho ise of Re presentatives o i} / 

America in Conaqress assembled, That, notwithstanding anv other provision aw, 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is authorized 
to appoint Joseph F. Carroll, AO948277, United States Air Force Reserve, to the 
permanent grade of colonel in the Regular Air Foree. For the purpose of deter- 
mining position on promotion list, permanent-grade seniority, and eligibility for 
promotion, Joseph F. Carroll shall be credited with an amount of service equal 
to the number of days, months, and years by which his age at the time of his 
appointment exceeds twenty-five years and shall be placed on the promotion 
list immediately below that officer appointed to the permanent grade of colonel 
on April 2, 1948, who is credited with the same or next greater amount of service, 

The service eredited to Joseph F. Carroll at the time of his appointment and his 
active commissioned service in the Regular Air Foree subsequent to his appoint- 
ment shall constitute his ‘“vears’ service’ within the meaning of that term as set 
out in subsection (b) of section 514 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 
903; 10 U.S. C. 941b). 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. JOHN H. McCORMICK 


Secretary Finterrer. This is the same type of bill as S. 1220, 
except that it applies to Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll. Again, the 
question that I have to answer is, Why is an exception needed for 
General Carroll? 

General Carroll became a Reserve officer in May 1948. Prior to 
that time, and since 1940, he served with the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation where he so distinguished himself in the execution of h 
duties that, in the short span of a few years, he was advanced to the 
position ol Special Assistant to the Director of the Bureau. 


1 


Is 
i 
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During 1945 and 1946, asa result of a special request for his services, 
he wes assigned to the Surplus Property Administration, which sub- 
sequently became the War Assets Administration, on loan from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and he carried on that work most 
satisfactorily. 

The Air Force was organized as a separate department in September 
of 1947, and at that time they had to take over various responsibilities 
which theretofore had been performed by the Army. And one was 
the operation of an efficient security organization. By security or- 
ganizotion | mean a group which would try to get at irregularities 
within the Air Forces before they reached the stage of taking place. 

(Iso, there is another subject T would like to deal with more fully 
When we go into executive session. [t is the matter of antisabotage. 

\t that time the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Symington, per- 
suaded Mr. Edgar Hoover to assign Carroll to the Air Foree. General 
Carroll now does two jobs, he is now the Director of the Office of 
Specie! Investigation, and the duties of that office are as follows: 
He performs all the criminal investigative activities which were former- 
ly performed by the provost marshal: all the lovaliv, espionage, and 
saboteve investigations which were previously handled by the Coun- 
ter Intelligence Corps; the investigation of procurement irregularities, 
an activity formerly carried on under the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Matériel, and all of the special investigations which were heretofore 
conducted by the various air inspectors. 

This office of special investigations, since General Carroll came to 
the Air Foree, has completed more than 314,000 investigations of all 
types and, at the present time, has under active consideration alinost 
57,000 additional cases. 

The second task which General Carroll fulfills is that of Deputy 
Inspector General for Security, and in that assignment, in addition 


to his responsibility for special investigations, he takes on the added 
responsibilitv of the Air provost marshal. ‘Phe job means that he ts 


responsible for the physical protection of Air Foree installations, 


activities, and matériel. 

I would like to comment on the nature of these two lols 
I take it there will be no disagreement among the committee as to 
the importance of the work. The question really is, Is there someone 
else who can do it?. 

General Carroll, having come into the Air Force only a short time 
ago, and havine had no active service in the Armed Services during 
World War II prior to September 2, 1945, does not come within the 
Officers Personnel Act authorizing a waiver for age. Accordingly, 
the only way that he could become a permanent colonel would be by 
enactment of legislation. I doubt, Mr. Cole, if any method such as 
vou have proposed in the case of Colonel Balchen would be applicable 
here. 

Now, again, the issue is the question of security of the officer, and 
again it comes down, as I said, sir, to the question of retirement bene- 
fits such as would accrue to him were he to have a permanent grade. 

A year ago I testified as to the importance of keeping General 
Carroll and as to our inability to replace him, and at that time IT said 
that ] was informed and believed that it was not possible either to get 
somebody else from within the Air Force, or to get someone else from 
the other Armed Services, and I repeat that testimony today. 
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One of the questions that we were asked before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was: 


Has a thorough canvas of all available Regular officers been made to determine 
that no officer having these special qualifications is now available in the Regular 
Air Force? 


T ‘ . - : : : ay ‘ 
he answer which we filed with the Senate committee was as follows: 

A canvas has been made of all available Regular Air Force officers to determine 
Whether or not officers of comparable experience and 


unique qualifications are available. 


maturity possessing these 


This answer was applicable to both Balchen and Carroll. 


None has been revealed. In this respeet, the general mechanics employed i 
this canvas constituted a review of all Regular officers for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not one or more evidenced these peculiar qualifications and 
possessed the level of experience and maturity desired 


Another question was: 


Has the possibility of securing qualified officers by detail from the Army and 
Navy been considered? 

nn : 

Che answer was as follows: 

Yes; this action has been considered but rejected. First, it is doubtful whether 


the Army or the Navy have in their services Regular officers with the oustanding 
special qualifications possessed by General Carroll or Colonel Balchen as outlined 
by Mr. Symington. If the other armed services do have such personnel, it is 
highly questionable that they could afford to release them to the Air Force. In 
the absence of legislation providing for the interservice transfer of Regular 
officers among all Army services (there is temporary authority provided in the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended, for interservice transfers between the 
Army and Air Force until July 26, 1950), satisfactory arrangements could not be 
contracted, even if properly qualified Regular officers were made available by 
these services. 

In short, it was the Air Force’s considered opinion at that time 
namely, May 1950, there was nobody who could take over the job of 
General Carroll. 

! would like to make two comments on that: It may seem remark- 
able to the committee that you cannot get a man to take this position, 
and I think one’s first reaction is—well, if vou do not have anyone who 
‘an take the position there is something the matter with the way 
that you are running the Air Force, but my answer to that would 
be that we need some time. 

I think that a criticism of that kind might be valid 5 years from 
now, but we were starting from scratch in this business, and it is 
just not possible to train a man in this period of time with these 
qualifications. 

The committee can imagine what the qualifications needed are. 
In the first place, the man must have had some legal trammg. He 
must have had the investigative training of which the FBI is the 
most capable of giving, and finally, he must have a knowledge of the 
Air Force, which would enable him to step into the position. 

My second comment is that this matter came up in very non- 
theoretical terms. Very recently when the question of whether 
General Carroll was to remain or not came up, it was presented very 
directly to the Chief of Staff and myself. I asked the Chief of Staff 
if he would not review this question—Had it not been developed 
during the course of the vear and was there not somebody that we 


could ce from. the Army or the Navy? The result of it was lo 
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The Chief of Staff and I so stated to a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee who raised the question. 

Now, just two general statements for the record. I would like to 
elaborate on them in executive session, but I would just like to 
comment upon the dynamic nature of the work which General Carroll 
is responsible for. It divides itself, roughly speaking, into two 
rategories. The first category is that of trying to keep the Air Force 
clean. We are in a time now of great expansion. The number of 
authorized wings for the Air Force has been doubled within the year. 
The procurement, as the committee kiows well, has increased at a 
very rapid rate. Unfortunately, in the past irregularities of a most 
serious nature have appeared in procurement and in other operations 
of the armed services. If there ever was a time when we do not 
want to be deprived of the best talent we can get to look out for that 
kind of irregularity, it is right now. 

The second major function, and special function, for which General 
Carroll is responsible is the matter which I have generally referred 
to as antisabotage and counterintelligence operation. I would merely 
state for the record that I consider that this field of activity is an 
extremely important one at this time. It is one which has given 
the Chief of Staff and myself serious concern. I thik that I may 
say the Chief of Staff and I were not satisfied with what had been 
done as of a year ago, and we are better satisfied now very largely 
as the result of the activities of General Carroll. 

Again I say this is not a time to deprive us of the best talent that 
we can get in this field. In short, my case for General Carroll rests 
on the fact that we have no one we can find to replace him. We have 
tried our best to get somebody. The reason we do not have someone 
to replace him is not, I think, to be blamed upon us, but we need time 
to build up this kind of talent for these two very important tasks. 

Mr. Kitpay. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Towr. How old is General Carroll? 

Secretary Finterrer. He was born on March 19, 1910. He has 
the temporary rank of major general. 

Mr. Towr. How long did he serve with the FBI? 

Secretary Frxcterrer. He started in late February, in 1940, and 
rose to the rank of special assistant to Mr. Hoover. As L testified 
before, sir, we think of him as the Mr. Hoover of the Air Force. 
That is in brief terms what we think of him. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exstron. What was bis background before he went into the 
FBI? 

Secretary Fixterrer. I would have to get that. I have not that 
available. I know that he has had legal training. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Coir. Yes, \Ir. Chairman. 2 

Mr. Kiripay. Mr. Cole. ° 

Mr. Coir. Assuming that he had been on active duty during the 
integration years as a Reserve, and that he had been integrated into 
the Regular Air Force would he by now have reached the permanent 
grade of colonel? 

General McCormick. Yes, sir; he would have. 
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Secretary Finterrer. Would you supply further information on 
that to Mr. Cole? 

General McCormick. If he had been integrated in 1946, he would 
have been integrated as a captain, made a regular captain, when we 
made our selections in 1948 for bringing the Air Force promotions up 
to date since there had not been any except those required by statute 
since 1941, the one-shot promotion, we call it. He would have been 
promoted, and he would occupy number 453, I think it is, on our list 
of colonels at this time, had he been integrated in 1946 or 1947. 

Mr. Coie. Does that mean that captains in the Air Force in 1946 
now have the permanent grade or rank of colonel? 

General McCormick. He would have been integrated as a captain. 
Although he may have had the rank of colonel, it was temporary. 

Mr. Coie. Temporary, yes. 

General McCormick. Yes, under the law. 

Mr. Coir. He would not have been advanced any more rapidly 
than a Regular who was already in? 

General McCormick. It would have been precisely the same. 

Mr. Coir. Then that would mean that captains in the Air Force in 
1946 today have the permanent rank of colonel? 

General McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Then I do not understand how it would have been 


possible for him to have gone up to colonel if other captai 

General McCormick. There are two points involved there. One is 
his age at the time he was mtegrated asa captain, and the other is the 
selection process 

Seeretary FinLerrer. In order to get up they hav © get by th 


hurd > ot the se] etion process. 
Mr. Corr. Yes, I] understand that, but I will repeat mv statement, 
captains of the Air Force or Air Corps in 1946, those who were captains 


in 1946, today have the permanent rank of colonel in the Air For 


Seeretarv Finterrer. No, Mr. Cole; only those who have bee 
selected. 

Mr. Coie. I did not sav all captains, some Captains 

General McCormick. Some captains who were at that time on the 
captains: list are colonels today. 

Mr. Coie. An officer having the rank of wptain in 1946 in the Air 
( Orps today has the rank of permanent colonel u I A Force? 

General McCormick. Not ali of them do 

Mr. Coir. This ease is somewhat different because of his age? 

General McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Core. It is not a question of jumping him above his contem- 
poraries of equal age? 

Secretarv FINLETTER. No, Sir. lL we uld like to pont out in that 
connection, to justify the inclusion of General Carroll within this top 
list. that he now has the temporary rank of major general, which 
indicates the idea that his superiors have of him. 

Mr. Kinpay. But this bill would put him in competition with and 


. ] } ‘cs 7 . 7 } a 
above men who were integrated at the time he was not eligible fo 


Integration? 

Secretarv Finuerrer. That is correct 

Mr. Krupay. And it would result in a number of men who were 
integrated at that time falling back a number. 

Secretary FINLETTER. One man; yes. 











Mr. Krupay. Falling back a number on the promotion list? 

Secretary FInuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Which might mean that it would put him just below 
the cut-off? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary has indicated the im- 
portance of this job, and the importance of getting the proper man, 
but vou have not indicated why you cannot keep this particular man 
in the status of a civilian. Is it necessary that he be a military man? 
Are the duties of this job such that he is required to be a military man? 

Secretary Finuterrer. I think they do, Mr. Cole. He has to com- 
mand. His function isa command function. He has to go to various 
installations and say, ‘“This must be done.”’ He cannot go out and 
say, “I think this must be done.”’ He is not in a strictly staff opera- 
tion. Inshort, he isin the command set-up. It seems quite inappro- 
priate to have a civilian in that capacity. 

Mr. Kintpay. I want to apologize to the other witnesses. We did 
not know that the House was meeting at 11 o’clock today when we 
set these bills for hearing. Then there was a question of whether 
the Secretary could get here in time to testify on these bills because of 
another appointment. 

So, we are going to excuse the other witnesses, and we will notify you 
again. We will now go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee went into executive session.) 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. FINLETTER pics nang 


THE AIR 
FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. JOHN H. teCOR} 


MICK 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Chairman, lL appear in support of S. 1220, 
which T understand has been passed by the ust This bill would 
authorize the President, by and with the advice of the Senate, to 
apport Bernt Balehen, presently a United states Air Force Reserve 
colonel, to the permanent grade of colonel in the Air Force. 

Colonel Balchen is a Reserve officer and has no permanent rank 
in the eguer service, 

The Air Force believes, and testified a year ago, to the fact that 
Colone!] Bal chen’s services are of the very highest importance t= ¢ 
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Air Force. It is necessary to have legislation such as S. 1220 if 
Colonel Balchen is to be helped. 

First, | would like to point out why Colonel Balchen did not apply 
for integration into the Regular Air Force under the terms of Public 
Law 281 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. The answer to that is that 
Colonel Balchen was requested by the commanding general of 
the Army Air Force at the time not to apply, but to take a certain 
mission abroad, the nature of which is somewhat confidential. It 
was done at the request of the commanding general of the Army 
Air Force. 

Now, as to why the Air Force, for the second time, and I personally 
for the second time, am asking for the approval of this legislation. 

I believe Colonel Balchen’s qualifications in general are well known. 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker has said that there is no better man in 
the field of flight than Bernt Balchen; be is a man of action who thinks 
things through. 

Bernt Balchen’s participation in the Byrd Arctic and Antarctic 
expeditions, his 1928 flight across the Atlantic with Byrd, and his 
numerous Other exploits are well known to all of us bere. It can be 
said that Colonel Balchen is perhaps the foremost living expert on the 
subject of cold-weather operations and technique. He has been of 
invaluable service to the Air Force in the planning of Arctic opera- 
tions and polar air combat technique. 

| think that I may say, Mr. Chairman, that certain of our opera- 
tions, which are of considerable importance, would not be in being 
today if it were not for Colonel Balchen. That I do not say lightly. 
I say that from personal experience with him in the preparation of 
certain of our northern operations. 

Indeed, there was a certain project in which I was particularly 
interested, and I had been unable to make the progress that I wanted 
to until I saw and talked to Colonel Balchen and got his advice. I 
did that when I was in Alaska. As a result of that, I brought him 
to Washington for a long stay with me. As a result of that tour of 
duty a very important operation of the Air Force is now in being. — It 
would not be in being had it not been for him. 

The future of our cold-weather operations is very important to us, 
It is a matter on which we place very high priority. 

The Committee is familiar with the reasons for it. While I hesitate 
to use the word “‘indispensable,”’ and I will not use it because I know 
that no one is indispensable, as far as these northern operations are 
concerned, I can say that there is no one whom we can get to replace 
Colonel Balchen. 

1 would like to point out to the committee that Colonel Balchen 
served in the Armed Forces prior to September 2, 1945, and therefore 
comes within the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act, which author- 
izes a Waiver for age which would permit permanent appointment in 
the grade of second leutenant. | believe an appointment in that 
grade would be wholly incompatible with the age, experience, and 
outstanding position of Colonel Balchen. 

As the report of the Senate Committee on Armed Services states, 
there are precedents for this type of legislation. Public Law 326 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress commissioned Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little, a Reserve officer, and Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, a National 
Guard officer, as permanent brigadier generals in the Regular Army. 
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Public Law 681 of the Seventy-ninth Congress authorized the ap- 
pointment of another National Guard ofticer, Maj. Gen. Robert S. 
Beightler, as a permanent brigadier general in the Regular Army. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised this bill is in accord with 
the program of the President. 

That, in rough outline, Mr. Chairman, is the case for S. 1220. 

Does the chairman wish me to stop at this point, or proceed with a 
discussion of H. R. 4692? 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that we will complete S. 1220. 

Colonel Balchen was eligible for integration as a major under the 
integration law? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is right 

Mr. Kinpay. He was on a civilian assignment and could not accept 
integration? 

Secretary Finterrer. He was on an assignment, Mr. Chairman, at 
the request of the commanding general, Army Air Forces, of a special 
nature which I will be very glad to go into the committee with in 
executive session, if the ¢ hain man desires. 

Mr. Kinpay. You mentioned that he would be eligible for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army as a second licutenant. That would 
under the permanent law for the admission of office ying 

Secretary Finterrer. That is right, with waiver of : 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, his reput: ition and his flying in th 1 northern 
grea are probably well =“ to all of us. 

There are a numbe bills pending and others beni sought to 
have bills offered to ee their appeenen it as members of th 
Regular service. The question of making an exception in this case 


= ° 1 | : } ] 
is going to be a practical problem for both the subcommittee and the 
l 
i 


full committee: ilso ip the House because SO manv members have 
been approached with l { rence to different individuals. 

Would vou care to elaborate on the necessity for an exception in 
this case of Colonel Balchen? 

secretary FINLETT! = Eas: | appeared before this committec 
more than a vear ago for the same purpose with respect to both 
Colonel Baichen and GCreneral Carroll, At that time | Said that | 
Was personally Opp Seq LO uSKING for CNCE ptions and would ao so 
with the greatest reluctance. 1 said that | bye not make any 
additional requests for exceptions bevond thes », except upon th 


! } 
ciearest SHOWS 


1 ‘ 14 1 . 1 i] si +} 
In the course of the 12 or 14 months which have elapsed since then, 
fam not making anv fw 


OF ther request, That is the first point 
Another pomt is this—the vouth of the Air Force. The Ai Force 


has been in be Ing only since 1947 and therefore has not been able to 
build up replacements for positions held by men who are close to 
being indispe nsable. We hope to be able to do so in the course of 


time, and as long as I have anything to do with it it will be with the 
utmost reluctance that I will come in and ask for any exceptions. 

Now, Lam confining my self to Colonel Baichen. There are some 
his importance, and if the committee has any 


*) j ; 


reservations about a decision on this matter, | would like tO ask 


peculiar reasons for 


1 oe to speak in executive session. 


: ; Lig : 
The Aj - Force is in an e xpal di ne period aut this time and 1s having 


a aclu and very drastic demand placed upon it for the work of 
the kind that ¢ ‘olonel Balchen is espec ially q ualified to perform. it 
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is work that I would put in very high priority, but I am not free to 
discuss it in an open meeting. 

Mr. Coxe. | recognize the outstanding talents of Colonel Balchen, 
but, frankly, I am ignorant as to his citizenship status. Tell me what 
it is. 

Secretary Finuerrer. He became a United States citizen in 1930, 
and he has been a member of the Air Force Reserve since September 5, 
1941, and has served continuously on active duty with one exception, 
That was the period during which he performed the special mission 
for the Army Air Force, which required that he serve temporarily in 
a civilian capacity. He was specifically requested, as | stated, by 
the commanding general, Army Air Forces, not to request integration 
at that time, so that he would be able to perform the mission for which 
his special qualifications rendered him particularly desirable. After 
carrying out the mission satisfactorily, he returned to duty as an 
active Reserve officer on October 11, 1948, and has been on active 
duty since that time. 

Mr. Coie. He was of Norwegian nationality? 

Secretary FInterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. When did he become a member of the Armed Forces? 

Secretary FInLerrer. September 5, 1941. 

Mr. Coie. So he has been on active duty as a member of the Armed 
Forces, formerly the Air Corps Reserve, now the Air Force Reserve, 
since 1941, with the exception of the interval; and how long was the 
interval? 

Secretary Finterrer. Approximately 2 vears. 

Mr. Coie. And all of that time was devoted to this special mission? 

Secretary Finuerrer. All of that time was devoted to the special 
Mission. 

Mr. Coxe. In which he was encouraged by the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Corps? 

Secretary Finterrer. The commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces. He was more than encouraged; he was specifically requested 
to do that, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coie. Was that mission of such a nature that he could not do 
in uniform? 

Secretary Finuerrer. That is right; he could not. 

Mr. Cour. He is on active duty now? 

Secretary Finterrer. He is on active duty now. 

Mr. Cote. With a temporary rank of colonel? 

Secretary Frnterrer. With the Reserve rank of colonel. 

Mr. Core. If he has worked for the services for 10 vears, approxi- 
mately, on active duty as a Reserve officer, why cannot you continue 
to use him on active duty as a Reserve officer? 

Secretary Finterrer. We might be able to. Ina sense it would be 
unfair to him because he would lose the rights that he should have, 
the pension rights and the like that would accrue to him if he had the 
status of permanent colonel. 

Mr. Cote. What would those differences be? 

Secretary Finterrer. | would be very glad to file a statement, Mr. 
Cole, as to what it would mean in dollars and cents. The main point, 
however, is the retirement rights. 

Mr. Cote. You sav that he was born in October 1899. Now, the 
main reason for putting him on active duty as a Regular rather than 
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using him on active duty as a reservist is to give him security by virtue 
of the retirements benefits? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. And this bill gives him that retirement status, or that 
service credit? 

Secretary Finuerrer. That is correct 

Mr. Coir. You sav that he could have transferred to the Regulat 
under the Personnel Act? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes 

Mr. Cote. Would he tl 
this bill gives to him? 

age FINLETTER. Yes 

Mr. COLE. | am wondering why a petter appro hy would not be 
instead of this bill being drafted just in this fashion, modify the law 
or Say in appropriate language that this individual is eligible for 
integration into the Regular service, as though it had occurred as of 
some date in 1945, or prior to the expiration of that law 

Secretary Finuerrer. If that achieves the same result, as 1 think 
it does—and I would like to examime that—I would have no objection 
to it. I would not like, however, to have an amendment to the law 
which would be couched in general terms. 

We were asked that question before the Senate Armed Servict 
Committee. We were asked this question: Has consideration been 
given as to whether — legislation m the form of an amendment 
to the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 to provide a statutory vehicle for 
appointme nts of oo. would not be prefers able to admitting private 
bills? 

Would you care to hear my answer? 

Mr. Cote. I do not have in mind general law. | recognize that has 
dangers in it. 

When did the integration possibilities expire? 

When was the last opportunity Colonel Balchen had to be integrated 
into the Reeular service? 

Secretary Finuetrer. I will have to get an exact answer to that. 

Mr. Cote. It seems to me that it would be a preferable approach 
if the language of the bill could read that the secretary of the Air 
Force may integrate this individual into the service as though it had 
occurred on a date prior to the expiration. ‘Then he would be put on 


en nave oveen given the service crealt that 


the same basis as anyone else in the service. It would avoid diserimi- 
nation against a lot of others that I hesitate to approve this type of 
approach. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I suggest that [ be given an opportunity 
to give this to general counsel to look into to see if it will work asa 
legal matter. 

Mr. Coie. That raises the question on page 2 of the bill. Why is 
the date April 2, 1948, used? 

General McCormick. The date of April 2, 1948, is the date when 
we had the one-shot promotions to colonel, and if he had been inte- 
erated in 1946 or 1947, he would on that date have become a colonel 

Secretary * Aeeeldatl If he had been integrated im 1946 or 1947 
we would have been able to appoint him to the permanent grade of 
major at that time and would have been able to give him the perma- 
nent rank of colonel on the date of April 2, 1948 
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Mr. BLANpForbD. That was your last large-scale batch of appoint- 
ments to colonel. 

Mr. Kinpay. A person integrated as a major during the lifetime of 
the Integration Act would have qualified for the permanent rank of 
colonel on April 2, 1948? 

Secretary FInLterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Krupay. Under the terms of the promotion law and the policies 
of the Department? 

Mr. Coir. The effect of this bill will not be to jump him a grade 
over others who were integrated? 

Secretary Finuerrer. No, sir; a restoration of what could have 
been done at the time that he was on the special mission. 

Mr. Cour. If that is the case, | do not see any reason why what I 
have suggested could not be used to accomplish the same thing. He 
would not be subject to the possible criticism of discrimination in 
favor of one individual. Put him on the same basis as anyone else 
who had been integrated at the time before the expiration of the 
integration law. 

Now, the last paragraph says: 

The service credited to the above-named person at the time of his a} ppointme nt 
and his active commissioned service in the Regular Air Force * 

Under the law, that refers to what kind of service? 

General McCormick. Constructive service. When we integrated 
peopte into the Regular service in 1946 and 1947 we gave them so- 
called service credits which amounted to the difference between age 
25 and their age when thev were integr: ated, 

Mr. Core. It is that kind of service? 

General McCormick. It is that kind of service, and it was designed 
to even out the promotion lists. 

\Ir. Cote. And not to the service he performed when he was on 
this special assignment under the instructions of the commanding 
gener al ? 

General McCormick. It was a question of age in that age bracket, 
whatever his age was at the time in 1946 or 1947 had he been integrated. 

Mr. Corr. My question is, Will he be given service credits for the 
period when he was performing this special work? 

Mr. Buanprorp. He will get longevity credit for that, will he not? 
Did he resign his Reserve commission outright? 

General McCormick. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He would get longevity credit for the 2 years 
of service. 

Mr. Kinrpay. Whether on active duty or not, it would be his age, 
less 25, is that not right? 

General McCormick. His age, less 25. 

Mr. Kinpay. In effect, the language you have in this bill spells out 
a new provision of the integration act? 

General McCormick. In fact it does. 

Mr. Kinpay. Relating only to this integration? 

General McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Corre. When he was performing this special assignment was 
he an emplovee of the Government? 

Secretary Fryierrer. He was acting in a civilian capacity at that 
time. 
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Mr. Coir. But not as a Government employee, a civilian employee? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Eisron. Was there any opposition to this in the Senate? 

Secretary Finterrer. I do not know about on the floor. Mr. Hunt 
of the Committee on Armed Services submitted the report, and there 
was no testimony on it. As a matter of fact, there had been some 
testimony the year before, and I have the hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the Senate on that, and the final action was 
as follows: 

All those in favor of reporting the bill favorably, will signify by saying “Aye.” 

(A chorus of ‘‘Avyes,’’) 

The CHAIRMAN, Opposed? 

No response, ) 

Then the chairman stated that the bill would be reported favorably, 
but he wanted to wait until Senator Knowland gave clearance. He 
wanted to look up one or two matters. 

Mr. Exsron. It was unanimous. I simply wanted to determine 
whether or not there was any opposition. 

Secretary Finterrer. Not this year. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will now take up H. R. 4692, unless there are fur- 
ther questions. 


